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THE VICTIM 

Bv RABIM>IIANATII TAGORK 

You seemed from afar 

titanic in your mysterious majesty of terror. 

With palpitating heart I stood before your presence. 

Your knitted brows boded ill 

and sudden came down the blow with a growl and a crash. 
My bones cracked. 

With bowed head I waited for the final fury to come. 

It came. 

And I wondered, could this be all of the menace ? 

With your weapon held high in suspense 
You looked mightily big. 

To strike me you came down 

to where I crouched low^ on the ground. 

You suddenly became small and I stood up. 

From thence there was only pain for me 
but no fear. 

•Great you are as death itself, 

but your victim is greater than death. 


i'lO) 








“REBEL INDIA“ 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


EBEL India”* is an eminently honest 
book which can only be written 
by a type of Englishman with 
whom wc are least familiar in 
India. I cannot doubt that there must 
be a number of such men among those who 
have made it their task to rule this country 
or are employed here in various other 
capacities. I only wish, for the sake of 
their own nation, that such individuals could 
be clearly discerned by us through the 
iin-human atmosphere which densely envelops 
them, blurring their features into a herd 
uniformity. 

During my last visit in England 1 was 
assured by a responsible member of Parlia¬ 
ment that the Englishman may bo wanting in 
imagination, but it should never be doubted 
that h(! is honest. I am sure he was right, 
but it is necessary, specially in the present 
moment, that this fact should be completely 
evident to us who can hardly have opportunity 
of studying this people in their natural 
environment. It is needless to say that the 
quality of honesty undergoes its hardest trial 
where self-interest is concerned, not merely 
that of an individual but of one’s own nation. 
The tremendous pressure of expediency in 
the cause of nationalism too often ofTects 
deviation of character from the moral orbit 
which an honourable man follows in all other 
calls of life even at the risk of hurt and 
loss. 

Generally speaking, the background of 
an Englishman’s activities iu India in his 
pursuit of personal gain or administration of 
the country, intimately represents his national 
self-interest, which very often does not 
coincide with the vital interest of the land of 
his exile. Lacking most other incentives and 
outlets for his energy in the direction of a 

* Bebbl IimiA: by Henry Noel Bntilaford. 
London Leonard Stein wdh Victor Gollancz Oo., Ltd. 
1931. 2». 6d. 


great social life, multitudinous in> its ideals 
and claims, he intensely cultivates an 
imperialistic worldliness which can never be 
honest and just in its relation to those whom* «' 
it must exploit for its maintenance. Every 
individual Englishman in India, be he a 
planter, station master, shop assistant, dentist 
or hotel keeper, head clerk of a merchant 
office, whatever may be his character, culture 
and capacity, cannot help being strongly 
obsessed by a sense of almost personal owner¬ 
ship with regard to India. As an Englishman 
he meets everywhere in this country with 
special concession and consideration to which 
he is not accustomed among his own people 
and which ho can never naturally claim for 
any uncommon gift of his own. Everything 
in India every moment encourages in him a 
dangerously exaggerated consciousness of 
superiority and of political overlordship- 
merely owing to the accident of his birth. 
No wonder that it completely damages the 
mind and character of the average man who- 
belongs to the vast majority of the mediocre. 

It was iu 1878 that I first came to England, 
and I remember how I was often told by my 
English friends that the retired Anglo-Indians 
as a rule were intolerable. Evidently in 
those days the normal type of Englishman 
was fundamentally different from those who 
had eaten India’s salt for any length of time. 
But in the meanwhile India has been taking 
her revenge and gradually saturating the 
atmosphere of English character with the 
noxious exhalations that rise from unresisting 
humiliation of humanity. 

And therefore what surprises me in this 
book is the perfect honesty of the author in 
his description and discussion of things he 
has noticed during his tour in India, the 
unpleasant sights and happenings that were 
not creditable to his own people. 

The unnatural relation of the race of the 
rulers to that of the ruled, representing 
the subjection of an entire country made 
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profitable to an entire nation living aloof 
across an enormous distance^ must kill moral 
probity because it kills human sympathy. 

Very few individuals can be expected to 
i-csist the moral contamination which such 
imperialistic parasitism must engender and 
nowhere is the tragedy of fine minds succuin- 
ing to the insidious poison of racial arro¬ 
gance made more evident than amongst the 
Englishman in India W'hose self-lowered 
prestige must at all costs be preserved by 
military power. One waits in vain therefore 
for a voice of protest from this privileged 
community against the unsympathetic treat¬ 
ment that is being meted out in their name 
and with their cognizance to a people whom 


they know to bo defenceless and whose most 
pitifully human claims must needs be 
ignored by the impersonal spirit of law 
and order. Moral integrity with regard to 
its hapless victims is an iinnessary item in 
the make up of a commercial policy whose 
ambition to reap dividends with the 
ina.viinum of spcc'd and comfort. 

“Rebel India,” T repeat, is an honest book. 
Reading it I feel cncourntged to hope that 
individual Englishman in our land will 
emulate his attitude of sober judgment and, 
no matter how inconvenient it may bo to 
do so, dare fa<"(* facts as they really are 
today in India. 

Santiniketan. 


A PLANET AND A STAR 

By NAOENDRANATH GVITA 
Thu Pompos 


[While a programme of bports was in progress and 
the Lady Toma, the Damato's daughter, was having 
a joy ride in the aeroplane with Sahir, the writer of 
the story, she coaxed out the truth from him as 
regards their being vuitanfs from another planet and 
afterwards declaim that she was in love with him. 
Fearing the conseciucnces of such a complication 
Bahir disclosed the matter to Maruchi, and the next 
day the party flow to a mountain where they set 
up a powerful wireless installation and communicated 
with the tAith. Without returning to Bipri the party 
vrcnt on to the forest region to discover the savages 
of whom they had heard.] 

XVI 

When the' forest was »ighte<l M.uruchi directed 
Nabor to fly over it at a low altitude so that 
we might form an idea of the nature and extent 
of the forest. Wo found the forest covered 
several hundred square miles. At some plnct'S 
it was HO dense that we could see nothing but 
the teeo-topa so close together that the ground 
underneath was invisible. At other places there 
were large clear! np with narrow rivulets flowing 
through them. AVe .saw herds cf wild animals 
at graze, but as we were flying in silence they 
were not disturbed. We saw no ■ signs of the 
Pompos of whom we had been told, but ns wo 
knew nothing about their habits wo concluded 
that they might be lurking in the depths of the 
forest and had their own time for appearing 


ill the clearings. We had to choose a spot for 
alighting. We could do so either in one of the 
open space-s in the forest itself or outside near 
the border of the forest. The latter was the 
safer course for in case we were attacked we 
would be able to si‘e the savages coming and 
lake such precautions us might be necessary. 
Itisule the forest we might be suddenly hemmed 
in on nil sides and might And it difficult to 
extricate ourselves from a dangerous situation. 
Oil ths other hand, Maruchi was of opinion that 
we were unlikely to meet any of the Pompos 
near the edge of the forest for they must be 
dwelling in Sic interior where there was abundant 
game. Whatever the risk we woulfl have to 
alight in one of the clearings. 

Nabor selected one of the largest open spaces 
in the heart, of the forest. There was ti stream 
of clear water at one end and from that side 
the clearing could only be reachi'd by wailing 
through the stream. We came down in perfect 
silence near the middle of the clearing so that 
there were some hundred yards of open ground 
between the maehino and the suiTOunding forest 
and we could not be attacked unawares from 
any direction. Wo were > il armetl with the 
weapons with which we could send off the enemy 
into temporary insensibility at a distance. We 
carried no lethal weapons and ihad no thought 
of taking lift?. It was understood that Nabor 
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would n‘iniiin ut hia jxiHt with the engines going 
so that w<* might leave the grountl at an 
instant’s notice if menaced by any grave danger 
with which we were unable to coi)e. Before 
leaving the machine Maruchi took out the tube, 
which was in reality a kind of altiscopc^ with 
the adiled X-ray property of enabling one to 
see througli solid objects, and looked through 
it in all diret'lions. As he slowly turned the 
glass round he suddenly stopped and cried out, 
‘By riove! I have got them!’ After a minute or 
two he hande<l me the tube and asked me to 
have a look. Pec'ring through the instrument I 
saw probably at a distance of half a mile in 
the forc.st a group of about twenty creatures 
.sc|uatting round tne roots of trees and lei8ur“ly 
eating sojue nuts or other fruit. They were in 
a stjite of nature and they belongtnl to both 
sexes. There could lie no doubt that these w(*re 
the I^ojiiijos. I saw at once that they belonged 
to a species w(' had never seen befor«3. They 
were certainly not apes and they were not like 
anj' of the human beings we hail .‘•een on this 
planet It was iliiPiicuIt to form a definite opinion 
without .seeing them on their feet, but they 
appeared to be of a fair size, averaging between 
five feet and five and a half in height The 
head was of a pe,euliar .shape resendiling that of 
a human being and covered with dark, long 
hair. The forehead was low and the features 
were not at all n*pulsive, the eyes l)cing large 
and bright. The ears were rathiT large, but the 
mouth and the lips were well shaped. The nose 
was straight but rather small and the face was 
not hairy. There was no liirsute growth on the 
lijis and ebins of the males. The arms were 
somewhat longer than human arms but not so 
long as those of an orang-outang. The hands 
and feet seemed to be well proportioned, the 
coniplexion slightly yellow and the growth of 
hair on the bo<ly very thin. A.s I looked at 
them I thought of the Mi.s.'-ing Link of which 
our world hod h(‘nrd so much in the days of 
the past, ’['he instrument was passed round and 
everj' ■ ue of us liad a look at the I’cnijms 
who .seemed to be at their ease and were un- 
aw’are of our presence. We I'auliously alighted 
from the machine, Nabor alone beiim left behind 
and keejiing a sharp look out. according to 
instructions. Cloining to the entrance of the, 
forest we hehl u brief consultation. Wo could 
scaicely expect to lake the I’omjios by surprise. 
They would either attack us or holt into the 
forest in which ease wi* leuld niyer hojie to 
catch them or see them again. If we eouhl licad 
them I'fl’ so as to compel them to coni'’ out in 
the open we might i-ensonably expect to yet liold 
of some of them and exiiinine them at close 
quarters. 

Lt>oking again through th'* instrument Mnrnehi 
saw that the Pompos had got up ami w'ere 
moving liesurely in the dird’tioa whei-e wo were 
standing. They were walking with an awkward 


gait while their eyes were peering keenly ii» 
every direction. Maruchi led iis silently in 
Indian file by a somewhat circuitous routo 
behind the Pompos, who had by this time 
reached the fringe of the forest nearing the 
opejiing. We were about fifty yards to the rear 
of them moving slowly forward and always 
keeping l)ehin<l trees so that we might not n«> 
sc'eii. Arrived at the mouth of the clearing tlie 
party of Pompos halted and us soon as they 
saw’ the flying machine they set up a strange 
and shrill nlulation. They made as if to run 
hack into the forest hut as the machine lay^ 
perfectly still and showed no siyns of life, and* 
Nubor remained invisible, the l*o_mpos stood their 
ground, and their curiosity getting the better of 
the first feeling of alarm they prociH^led carefully 
to approach the airship. The men were armed 
with short spears and had bows and quivers of 
arrows slung on their backs. We came up to 
the last belt of trees nearing the clearing but 
did not yet show’ ourselves as we wanted to sec 
what action was taken by Nahor. The situation 
wa.*' not free from anxiety as the savages think¬ 
ing the machine to be a monstrous binl or 
animal might throw their .‘-pears at it and do 
some serious daniugc to our airshi]3. In fact, as 
they approached the machine lliey began poi.’-inu 
their sjjeai’s in their hand® Bui Nahor wn.s 
ready for them and as soon as he saw them 
gripi>ing and balaneing their s])eai’s he blew a 
loud and long blast on bis pow’erful sirens. The 
effect was instantaneous. Several ot the l*ompos, 
ineluiling the females, shrieked out in an agony 
of terror and fell flat on their faces. The next 
moment they jumped up and the whole bunch 
fled for safely to the forest. As they ran helter- 
skelter in our direetion we showed ourselves. 
The Pompos were thus c.aught between two fires 
and swerved in another ilirection, and as th(*y 

(lid so they threw their spears ut us. But we 

W’cre out of range and the Pomi)os were far too- 
frightened to take effective aim. As they were 
turning wc let off our guns containing gas 

f (diets. These exploded (juito close to tlu- 
’ompos hut us they were running at great speed 
th<‘ majority of th<'n] escaped except two who 
fell down unconscious. Wc promtly went over 
to them, ))ouiid them and carried them to th(‘ 
flying machine. As the Pompos who had escaped 
w'ere certain to come back with reinforcement.® 
AInruehi onlercd Nid)or to get out of the forest. 

We left tl»e forest with our unconscious 

ca]>tives iind descended again in a large, open 

plain about fifty miles from the borders of the 
forest. Maruchi and we carefully examiiU'd tliu 
two Pompos we had captured. Both were young, 
one was a male and the other a female. Botli 
of th(‘m were well built with firm and shapely 
limbs and features which were bv no means 
repulsive. They had sleek and silky hair, the 
woman’s being longer than the man's and they 
looked clean. There was a fine, downy growth 
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on the book and chest of the man, but he whs 
not very hairy and his face was almost jia 
smooth as the woman’s. The hancN were almost 
human, but the dipit* were rather thin an«l long 
suggesting their usefulni'is for climbing trees. 
The arms were long, reaching down almost to 

the knees. The feet were flat, narrow and long 

with the great toc.s bent inwarfls, which accounted 
for the awkwanlness in walking. These peculiari¬ 
ties wore less marked in the female and tlie 

uutli)ie8 of her body were soft and gentle. W(‘ 

could not say how specialists in biology would 
have classified them hut to us they appcanul 
to Im^ human with certiun traits of the anthro¬ 
poids. Maruchi (juie.kly took .snaii^Iiot- of them 
as he was not sure whether h(> would Im- !il)le 
to ])hotograph them wlien th(‘y were awake. 

Presontl}’ they eame round. It was the 
'woman who first opened lier eyes, which gradual¬ 
ly w’idened in t<*rj'or as she saw us standing 
around, and she began trembling violently and 
uttering low cries -of oxces«ive fright We all 
gestiKmlnted to as.«ure her that .she was in no 
danger, Maruchi stoo]iod <lown and patted Inu- 
tied hands in token of goodwill. Blie shmnk at 
the first touch and looked at Marnchi’s hand to 
sc(* whether he harl any weapon. It was evident 
that she feared immediaU* death at our hands, 
but as she noU'd tho friendly look in our eyos 
and the kindly expression of Maruchi she 
sul>niitti'd to be soothed and lay still wdth her 
eves looking at each one of us in turn and 
finally renting on Marnehi’s in a mute and 
piteous appeal. 

We were so occupied with the woman that 
we did not notice that the man also had 
re«m‘rcd consciousness and was .staring at us 
in dumb tern»r. He turned his head and saw 
tho woman lying a few feet away from him and 
Maruchi bending over Ih'i'. He must have been 
firmly convinced that Maruchi w'as al)out to slit 
her throat and lii" turn would come next, and 
he yelled out in an agon\ of terror. I promptly 
went over b) his side and followw! Mariichi’s 
example by })atting his hands and exjilaining by 
vigorou.8 gesticulatiun that he nc<*<l not be afraid 
tor wo meant no harm to either of them. He 
at first bared his t(>elh and snarlcsl at me hut 
gradually became quiet when he fouml that hi.s 
life W'as not in immediate danger. 

Buchlenly Maruchi said in his quiet, firm 
ton(‘s, ‘T am going to untie tlu' woman. 1 don’t 
think she will give any troul)le, but she may 
attempt to eseape and that must be prcveiitc<l.’ 

He quickly untied the knots, rubbed the 
joints of tho hands and feet where the eord had 
been tied and gently lifUsl her her feel. I'he 
next moment she sank on her knees and claspe<l 
Maruchi’s knees with lioth hands while tears of 
gratitude and ndief <*oursed down her cheeks. 
It was an extremely moving sight. Manw'hi 
stroked her head and her hair, made signs that 
she should not be afraid, and raised her again 


b'sr the hand and placed her on a scat. I aski'd 
him whether I should uutie the man also. 
Maru<*hi tohl me to be careful as the man migliJ 
show fight anil become violent. He asked Nabor 
to play some pleasant tunes on the organ while 
I relenacd Ihe man from his bonds. NjilSor began 
playing some soft, plaintive music while T deftly 
slipped the knots and set the man frei*. The. 
eftivt \\a- astonishing. Instead of .showing any 
violence or at,tci)>pting to escape the man was 
fa.sciiiiib-il !>y (he music. He sat up and listened 
with a pn//icil but pleased exprossion in his 
eyes, while his whole attitude showeil the closest 
attiMifion. The woman sfiood uj) while lier lips 
arU'd in a smile showing somewhat large hut 
rilliantiy white teeth. She peered aboiK, in every 
direction to find out whence the music came, but 
.»he I’oiild .scr notliiiig as Nabor had nicrelv 
wound up the instruiiumt, and if. was playing 
by il.stdf. Maruchi went up to the iiistruniciit 
ami beckoned her to ajiiiroach and she timidly 
W'eiit up Ui him having ovcrcoiiic n great di'iil 
of licr fear by this time. Miinichi showed her 
the instrument, sfojijied the mii'-ic. for a inoiiienf 
and set it going again. The woniiin evidciifJy 
thought the instrument to he a living thing for 
she would not toueh it but merely looked at it 
and moved around it, glancing towards Maiuchi 
from tinii' to time. 

The man lisbuied to tlie music and watclied 
Maruchi and the woman and he could not fail 
to pi'rceivc the friendliness of .Maruchi and the 
growing sense, ol safety of the woman. He also 
slowly went near the instrument and 1 remained 
close b» liini, ready to grapple with him if 
necessarv. When he w'ent near the woman they 
began nu animated eonversation and Maruehi 
stopped the instrument to hear them speak. At 
first they 'poke lapidly in what iippeuretl to he 
short sentences with a curious iut'iking of the 
hieuth at inteivals. The man siioko in a guttural 
voiec, a few words at a time, and then ho 
would sharply draw in his lueath with u 
whistling sound. The woninn's voiiT was low 
and not nnniusieal, lint the nuMlulatiun was 
very uneiiual and she would sUildeuly jerk out 
a word in a high key. We uolicc'd tho c.iii-rsmt 
nsi' of long vowels and some of thesi were 
drawn out at the end of words. One wonl that 
both of them rop«'atc<l sevcinl times was 
inooludiifrc. Tho man utb-rod this wonl witli 
emphatic afiirniatiou, but the woman refloated it 
with a negative sliake of the head Sud.lenly 
she tiinied towards Maruehi and exi-ilcdly a.“ke(l, 
‘MooloomtH' y Moolooniee f Maruehi who luul 
followed their conversation elosely without of 
course understiuiding ik took his cue from the 
woman and vigorously and rcpeatedl> shook liis 
head in denial. The woman looked at the man 
and smiled in triumph, then ’'c took Mamohi’s 
hand and placed it first on h«. liead and next 
on the head of thr* man. It was nuuv eloquent 
than words, Mooloom(>e were cither the ilweUcrs 
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of cities or beings whom the Pompos looked 
upon as their enemies, and the woman was sure 
we were not of the Mooloomee and though the 
two Pompos had been captured Maruchi would 
protect them. Manichi again patted the heads 
of the man and woman and shook hands with 
them. Before they could recover from their 
gratified surprise Maruchi questioned them, 
*Pompo ? Pompo V The affirmative reply came 
by the man clucking his tongue. Maruchi then 
stmek his own broiist indicated us till by a 
sweep of his arm and repeatetl ‘Pompo I Pompo !' 
raising both his arms and pointing to the sky. 
Our two involuntary guests at once understood 
that we were also a higher onler of Porapo.s and 
had come down frotn the heavens. The woman 
bubbled over with happy laughter ami uc>>tl<‘d at 
Maruchi’.s. side, holding his hand. The man lifu?d 
up both his hands in amazement and looked at 
Maruchi as one beholds a god. 

The scientist in Manichi hiul left undeveloped 
.1 gnat aetor and diplomat. 

The Pompos were lamed tilinost as soon as 
lliey well' captured. 

XVII 

We had no intention of kee[»ii)g our prisoners 
till a long time, or of taking them to a city where 
they might he molested or ill treated. 

Maruchi obsei-ved them carefully and took 
copious notes about them. They were at first 
somewhat suspicious of the food we offen'd them, 
but when they saw us eating .it they took and 
ate it with evident pleasin-e. Maruchi’s object 
was to inspire the Pompos with complpte 
confidence ho that they might ••ease to be afraid 
of us and speak well of us when they returned 
to their own iieojile. IIo was in hopes that they 
might even jirevail upon other Pompos to 
approach ns without fear. 

The woman’s name, Maruchi found out, wa.>^ 
Ooloopee, while the man was ealled Batabata. 
OoloopiHj always hovere<l about Maruchi and was 
never happier than whin h<‘ spoke to lior in 
gestures and (kiIUhI her by name. VeiT often 
she was found .sittiii!:; at his feet, looking up at 
his face with an ox]tiession of great conh*ntment 
and die wonder in her eyes never altogether 
•Asased. When Maruchi patted her hands or her 
hmd she wouhl lay her head or her hands on 
his knees and wouhl purr and croon with 
pleasure, Hometimes «h« would turn U]> his shirt 
sleeve.s and ^ admire _ the whitenc.ss of his skin 
and stroke his arm with h(*r hands. She would 
<‘xamine his shoes with gieat (uriosity and play 
with his coat buttons. She, was simple as n 
child and very aftbi'tionule, and neve- gave any 
trouble. Music gave her immense pleasure and 
Nabor frequently played for her sake. 

Batabata became a great favourite with 
(lanimet who played with him, showed him 
manj tribbs which the Pompo looked upon as 
magic We stayed in the op ui for several days, 


sleepiug in tlie airship and frequently strolling 
about during the day. The two Pompos made 
no attempt at ewape, probably because them 
was no forest in sight and also because they 
had become greatly attached to us. They had 
never seen the machine flying for they were 
unconscious when we brought them out of the 
forest and since then we had never left the 
ground. Maruchi now conceived the idea of 
taking the Pompos up in the air to convince 
them of our magical powers and to confirm the 
story that we had come out of the sky. In one 
of our morning strolls Maruchi pointed to .tho 
sky and made Ooloopee understand that he was 
about to go up. As Ooloopee believed 
implicitly everything that he said she thought 
wo were going hax^k to our home in heaven, 
leaving the Pompos to find their way back to 
the forest as best they could. She clung to 
Maruchi and began to ery, not aloud but softly, 
wetting his hand with her tears. Maruchi nutting 
his arm amund her explained by his eloquent 
gestures that she and Bataitata would also 
accompany u«. Her tears ceased at once and 
her eyes and face assumed an expression of 
amazcil consternation. Maruchi and tlie res! of 
us belonged to the sky and so we could fly 
away whenever we liked. Rhe believed the 
airship to he a Iionsc we ha«l built to live in 
and notliing more. Rlie looked fearfully and 
yet expeetJintly at Marnchi, fullv believing that 
lie would just take her by the hand and fly away 
to his house in tho stars. 

CTunimet had been asked to ex])iain to 
Batabata the [iroposed flight, and I wateluHl him 
doing so with uncouth gestures and a flow of 
language which was very ph'turesque but 
unfortunately unintelligible to his hearer. 
Grasping the Pom|io by the shoulder Ganimet 
WH.S shouting, ‘You'rn going to have the time of 
your life, my boy. Ever hatl a joy ride, eh ^ 
You are a lucky Pompo, and no mistake.’ Ami 
he thumped Batabata vigorously on the back. 
The Pompo did nut understand the words hul. 
the gesticulation left him in no doubt, and his 
face became an animated picture on which 
various emotions chn.sed one another. Terror, 
incrwlulity, wonder, bewilderment were successi¬ 
vely sUim]>e<l on hia features in comic exaggera¬ 
tion. His eyc.s strayed from Guniract to the sky 
and then he looked at his own hands and feet, 
wondering how they could help him to fly. He 
also believed like Ooloopee mat Ganimet would 
transport him aei-oss the .sky. 

^Ve went back to the airship and in obetlieiu'e 
to a sign made by Maiuchi Nabor went to the 
pilot’s place and _ hi a minute wo had left the 
ground and were rising steeply up in the air. 
For ^ some time Ooloopee' and Batabata noticed 
nothing^ as there was no sound or jar and then 
Maruchi took Ooloopee by the Wnd and led 
her to the side of the machine and pointed 
downwards. She gave one look and then 
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her eyes opened wide in terror, she shrieked 
siloud and fell flat on her face. Batabata also 
looked out and the next instant he was trembling 
From head to feet, gibbering and his teeth 
■battering as if he had an attack of ague. He 
■lung desperately to Ganimet, probably thinking 
lis last moment had come and he would be 
iashed down to death. It took Maruchi and 
Gianimet a considerable time to reassure the 
iwo Pompoa that there was no danger and they 
were perfectly safe with us. These children 
)f nature were creatures of quick moods and 
;heir fit of fear passed in a few minutes. Maruchi 
lad raised Ooloopee to her feet and holding his 
land she timidly looked out and saw the 
.an<}scapc below us slipping past in a shifting 
panorama fields, forests, rivers, townships gliding 
by in a continuous procession. She turned 
towanls Maruchi and spoke and gesticulated 
excitedly, touching Maruchi lightly on the breast, 
next touching the airship and then waving both 
hands^ over her head in imitation of a flying 
movement. There was no difficulty in under- 
stan<ling what she meant. Tt was impossible for 
her to believe that the nirshijp had any power 
to fly. To her it was just a habitation in which 
we lived and she was sure Maruchi was taking 
it with him just as he was taking her and 
Batabata. In her eyes Maruchi was nothing less 
than a god. 

In a little while v»e were over a town of a 
considerable size and Maruchi dinnsted Nabor to 
fly low and circle over the town. He signed to 
Ooloopee and Batabata to look down and they 
saw the people walking along the streets and 
going about their business. Before this they 
had never seen anything outside their native 
forest and they cried out in wonder at the 
strange sight they now saw for the first time. 
They had u very vague idea of direction and 
evidently thought we had arrived at our 
destination, though Ooloopee looked up once or 
twice at the »sky with a puzzled expression on 
her face. But wo passed on, the machine rose 
to a great height and presently we were 'Tossing 
a mountain. Again the Pompos gave vent to 
their astonishment for a mountain was to them 
as novel u sight as a city, and Ooloopee 
inquired by signs whether we lived there. 
Maruchi smiled and shook his head and soon 
the mountain was left behiml. We made a wide 
detour and then flew back at a high speed to 
the forest in which we had found the two 
Pompos. When they noticed familiar landmarks 
they became intensely excited and forgot all 
about us. Maruchi recced Ooloopee to herself 
by taking her hand and making her understand 
that he wanted to see other Pompos in the 
forest and to be friendly with them all. Ooloopee 
nodded understandingly and gently pressed 
Maruchi’s hands. Nabor remembered the old 
landing place and glided down to the mund, 
volplaning in easy, smooth mures. Maruchi 


made signs to Ooloopee and Batabata that we 
would wait to meet their people. 

As soon as they were helped to alight 
Batabata bounded off with whoops of delight 
and Ooloopee ran into the forest repeatedly 
turning back to look towards us. ^ In a moment 
the forest hid thorn and we waite<l for develop¬ 
ments. We took out our gas pistols by way of 
precaution though wc knew there would bo no 
need to use them. It was a little past noon 
anfl a deep silence, broken only by the murmur 
of the wind in the trees, held the forest The 
atmosphere on this planet was somewhat denser 
than on ours and the languorous breeze on our 
faces was like the touch of lingering fingers. 
The trees were festooned with many creepers 
that hung like garlands from branch to branch, 
loaded with flowers of many colours and which 
fillecl the air with fri^rance. Between the openings 
the sunlight penetrated in slender and broad 
beams splashing the undergrowth with light and 
the shadows swayed and swung about on the 
lighted patclies. Elsewhere the forest gloom 
brooded in silence and nothing stirred. As we 
waited, silent and expectant a murmur which 
rapidly swelled into a confused noise of many 
voices broke the siltmce of the forest and 
approached in our direction. The instrument 
given to us by the scientists was in iny pocket 
and I clapped it to my eyes an<l saw a large 
CTOWtl of Pompos led by Ooloopee and Batabata 
moving in our direction through the forest 
There were men and women and children but 
even the men carried no arms and the faces 
of all of them were lit up with an eager 
curiosity. In a few minutes they broke cover 
and came out into the open, about a hundred 
of them, but they abruptly halted at sight of 
us and the machina Ooloopee and Batabata 
detached themselves from the crowd and came 
running towards us. Ooloopee stood by the side 
of Maruchi and took his hand and placed it 
upon her head as she had done once before 
wnile Ba*^abata stood neiu' his friend Ganimet 
Orion, who had been unusually reticent for 
some time, was standing u little apart with bis 
arms crosseti on his breast and watching the 
crowd with languid curiosity. Ooloopee next 
turned round towards tiie Pompos who wore 
hesitating to advance and spoke to them some 
words in a high penetrating voice. Then the 
crowd came on, slowly and hesitatingly, staring 
at us with wide-eyed wonder all the time. 
Nabor was in the machine ready f<^r them and 
he greeted them with music, soft and low, that 
floated out on the heavy air in unseen, curling 
waves. The Pompos looked startled but pleased 
and they looked at us, at the machine and 
again at the sky to find oat whence tiie music 
was coming. As tliey approach*- nearer to us 
t^e music changed to a quick measure and 
Ooloopee sprang out in front of Maruchi and 
began to emnee with short quick steps swaying 
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luT hotly and npreading out her arma and 
occaaionsuly whirling round on her heels. 
Instantly, the entire group of Ponipos was 
tripping and dancing around us and singing 
what was probal>ly a song of welcome. Home 
of the women had exedlent figures and were 
comely to lot>k at anti danceil gracefully. Hoveral 
of the men wen* well set up and fine-looking, 
anil sometimes they danced with the women 
and again fell apart, the daticera moving rountl 
in a witle circle with ourselves in the centre. 

We entered into the spirit of the thing, and 
slepiiing forwanl I caught Ooloopec round the 
waist and ioined the tlancer-s. .Tiiat for one 
moment ^he was nstoni.-jlu'd but the next moment 
.she laughed happily into my eyes, and glancr<i 
archly i>ver my shoulder sit'lMariichi, who was 
smiling at us. Orion pieketl out the prettiest 
of the maidens, a fairl)' tall anti willowy girl 
with large limpid eyes aiid lustrous black hair 
tlwt framed her attractive face and hung down 
her l)ack._ Instead of fooling friglitened she 
looked critically at Orion, looking up at his 
chiselled features and the fhish of gold in his 
hea<l from the crook in his arm where her head 
reateii and she apj)roved of liim for with a little 
cry of tleljght she clung to him ami .-.pun round 
with him in the dance. (Tnniniet foiiml a snitfible 
partner in a buxom and thick-set girl ami ihev 
mode an exct'llet pair in their own w'ay and 
danced wliat we afterwards called the gorilla 
dance. Ooloojwv was not sntisli<-«i with <Iancing 
with me and W'ont up to Mnnichi ami playfully 
draggeil him to partner her iii a fresh danee 
For all his learning and scriousueAs Alaruchi was 
an excellent dancer and swung Ooloopee about 
until she was hreatlile.ss with excitement, <‘xertion 
and pleasure. What would the grav«* scientists 
of Sipri and still more wnoua members of tlie 
<‘ommittee on our owm planet have thought of 
us if they had pen us at our unties with a 
savage forest fril>e ! 


The. music ceased and the dance came to an 
end. Then one of the men who Hi>peured to be 
the chief and_ had a fox skin with Ae brush 
tie<l rouml his head stepped forward and 
saluted Maruohi by touching hia knee. He did 
the same thing to Orion whom he looked upon 
u» another of our leaders and .spoke some words 
with great dignity, frequently pointing towartN 
the sky. As he was speaking another band of 
Pompos trooped out of the forest carrying 
presents of various fruits wliicli were laid at our 
feet. The women wi-re less ^.hy than the mei^' 
and some of the younger ones uproached quilt* 
close to us and exaniiiitsl us with great curiosity. 
Tlie girl who hatl danced with Orion took his 
hnntl and examingtl the white skin with much 
interest nnd stood on tiptoe to pass her liaml 
through his golden hair. Others stuotl quilt* 

close to us peering at our faces tuid atlmiring 
our clothes. Onnimet’.'. part,tier in the danci* 
admired his shaggy and brawny Jiriiis and 

ruffled the sleeves of his long robe. (r!inim<*t 
pinched her lightly iii the ear and she gave a 
frightenetl little squeak mid laugheil immodiTate- 
ly. Ooloopee Wits standing contentedly l»y the 
aide of .Slariiehi idueking at the lapels of his 
coat. 

Some littio time pa,sM‘(l ami Maruelii said, 
‘We hiive had a good h)ok at these people ami 
must now slip away’. lie shook hands with tlit* 
Pompo eliief and ])utte(l Ooloopee on the hentl 
ami t*li(*ek, and walked towiinfs the nuu'hine. 
We ]iiek<*d u|) the fruit and (raiiimut gitve a 
luirting p.at t>t Ifutahata. TIte Pompos were 
prt'piifing to follow us when Muriiehi turned 
rouml and iuotionp<l them to stay wheEc they 
stood We entered the luaehine anti the next 
moment it was off the ground. Ooloopee wailed 
out ill bittt'r grief, running after us and 
stretching out her hamls. 'I'hat was the last we 
.saw of her and the Pompos. 


To he vonUnuetl 



JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

By .1. T. SUNDERLAND 


I F Whittier were in India, I am sure 
Mahatma Gandhi would love him, Tagore 
would love him, Charles Andrews would 
love him, all India would love him. 
He would be deeply in sympathy with India’s 
struggle for freedom ; and no one would 
more earnestly than he support Gandhi aud 
the Congress in their insistence that the fight 
must be carried on by love, not by hate, by 
enduring suifering, not by inflicting it. 

Few will dispute that Whittier is 
America’s greatest religious poet. Popularly 
he is known in America as our beloved, our 
almost universally beloved, “(Quaker” poet. 

If the question is asked : “Who are the 
Clunkers ?” the answer is: Their true 
name, the name which they always apply to 
themselves, is “Friends.” And no name 
could be more fitting ; for if any people, in 
any Western land, have ever shown them¬ 
selves in all their career, true friends of all 
men, rich and poor, high and low, white 
and coloured, bond and free, and also true 
friends of freedom, peace and all best moral, 
religious and social reforms, it is they. The 
name Quaker seems to have been given to 
them by their enemies, partly in humour and 
partly in derision. But their lives have 
been so exemplary and their service to the 
world has been so great, that to-day nobody 
thinks of attaching opprobrium to it ; it is 
a name of honour. 

From the beginning of their history in 
England, early in the seventeenth century, 
when George Fox, the founder of their 
movement, lifted up his voice against a 
religion of enslaving theological dogmas and 
dead ecclesiastical forms, the Quakers 
(Friends) have had a living and sorely needed 
message for humanity. What has it been ? 

I think I shall not be far wrong if I reply 
that it has been from the first and still is, 
more, nearly than that of any other Christian 
body, the message which Jesus proclaimed 
to the people of Palestine nineteen hundred 


years ago, and also essentially the message 
which Mahatma Gandhi is proclaiming to 
India and the world to-day. 

John Greenloaf Whittier, America’s 
honoured tiuaker poet, died thirty years ago, 
at the age of 8H. Born on a Massachusetts 
farm, he early learned the hardships and 
privations of old time New England country 
life. This had much to do with putting that 
iron into his moral blood which made him the 
heroic moral and religious reformer which he 
became. 

He was reared in a Quaker home, he 
attended Quaker meetings, his principal child¬ 
hood reading was the Bible and Quaker 
books. All these tended to make him simple, 
sincere, earnest, religious, a carer for reality 
as distinguished from show, a man with a 
conscience, a lover of his fellow men, of 
liberty, of right, and of peace. 

Outside of the farm work, the home, aud 
the Quaker meetings, he obtained his early 
education at a country school, which he atten¬ 
ded three or four months each year until he 
was two-thirds grown, and at a village 
academy, which he attended half a year when 
he was about twenty. But his real time of 
gaining an education was commensurate with 
his life. He was always an eager and earnest 
learner. After he became a man and was able 
to buy books, he read widely. Hr educated 
himself as Lincoln did, by contact with 
things and men and events, . by observing 
closely and thinking hard. He became not 
simply a poetical dreamer, but a man of clear 
judgment, practical wisdom, and large intelli¬ 
gence. 

When he was twenty-one, he went to 
Boston for a year and a half, where he worked 
in a printing office, and then edited a paper. 
Later ho engaged in editorial work in I^rt- 
ford. Conn., and in Philadelphia. Twice he 
served in the Massachusetts legislature. But 
his health was delicate, and he could bear 
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neither the confinement of an editorial office 
nor the excitement of public life. Therefore, 
when he was only a little more that thirty, he 
established himself in a plain home in the 
little village of Amesbury, Mass., near his 
native place. There he spent the rest of his 
life, devoted to his chosen cilling as a writer. 
He began writing poetry when a boy, his ini¬ 
tiatory impulse in that direction having been 
received from Robert Burns, whom he always 
greatly admired. His first published poems 
appeared in the Newbuiyport “Free Press,” of 
which young Williams Lloyd Garrison, just 
beginning his anti-slavery oaroor, was the 
editor. The poems so much impressed 
Garrison tliat he sought the acquaintance of 
the young poet. Thus began a life-long 
friendship between the two, which was of 
great importance to both, for it gave Garrison 
one of his most efficient allies in his anti¬ 
slavery work, and it brought Whittier into 
conection with a great reform movtunent which 
awakened his deepest sympathies and drew 
out all his powers as a writer. 

In Whittier we have doubtless the most 
characteristically American, or at least the 
most characteristically New England, poet. 
His genius was as distinctly American as 
was that of Lincoln. Though after he reached 
manhood and began to attain fame, he mingled 
much with literary men, and with political 
leaders, yet he was all his life in closest 
possible' contact with the plain people from 
whom he sprung, and with whom he always 
had the warmest sympathy. No poet has 
portrayed American, and especially New 
England, scenery, and American life more 
graphically tlmn Whittier, or with a more 
genuine love of his themes. His poems were 
largely inspired by current events, and their 
patriotic and democratic spirit took a quick 
and strong hold upon the people, not only in 
New England but all over the country. 

His poetry is largely autobiographical. 
By reading it, oue may learn nearly all the 
most important events and experiences of his 
life, and told in a far more warm, picturesque 
and attractive way than they could be told in 
the cold prose of ordinary biography or auto¬ 
biography. 

Whittier had a remarkable gift for story¬ 
telling in verse. This is seen in his large 


number of narrative and legendary poems and 
ballads. Having a few facts or an old tradi¬ 
tion, he invokes the aid of the Muse, and the 
result is, as if by magic, a pleasing or thrilling 
tale of love, adventure, suffering, heroism, or 
triumph of right over wrong, told in exquisite 
verse. The reading of half a dozen of such 
poems as “Cassandra Southwick,” “Mary 
Garvin,” “Mabel Martin,” “The Witch of 
Wenham,” “Shipper Iresou’s Bide” and 
“Telling the Bees,” will convince one of the,. 
author’s rare genius for this kind of very 
attractive writing. 

Whittier’s poems of reform are numerous 
and conspicuous. Those dealing with slavery 
number ninety-two ; those dealing with labour, 
and industrial, social and political reforms, 
number forty. The latb'r show him the 
ardent friend of labour, temperance, free 
government and universal peace, and the 
0 ]>poneDt of capital punishment, of imprison¬ 
ment for debt, of class legislation, of sectarian 
bigotry, and all kinds of wrong whether in 
public life or private, in Church or iState, in 
his own or in foreign land.s. One of the best 
indications of his interest in all efforts to 
make the world better is 8(*en in the f-act 
that of his sixty poems about persons, more 
than half eulogize prominent reformers, 
like Channing, Garrison, Sumner, Kossuth, 
Garibaldi, Samuel G. Howe and Lydia Maria 
Child. 

Whittier even more than Lowell, may be 
called the great poet of the anti-slavery 
reform. Though he wrote no single poem 
against slavery at all comparable with the 
“Biglow Papers” in length or in literary 
brilliancy, yet he began his anti-slavery 
writing earlier than Lowell, he wrote more 
steadily and continued longer. There was 
hardly an event of importance connected with 
the anti-slavery movement that did not call 
out a poem from Whittier, and these produc¬ 
tions were perfect lava torrents of moral 
appeal, burning and resistless, which the 
anti-slavery Press of the country carried 
everywhere. 

It would be hard to tell which was the 
most effective in arousing the conscience of 
the American nation to the wrong of holding 
human beings in bondage, the remorseless 
logic of Garrison^s editorials, the matchless 
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eloquence of Wendell Phillipg^ tjpeecbes, or 
the white-hot moral fervour of Whittier's 
verses. 

Here are a few lines from a poem entitled 
"Expostulation." 

"What ho ! oar countrymen in chains : 

The whip on Woman’s shrinking flesh ! 

Our soil yet reddened with the stains 

Caught from her scourging warm and fresh ! 
What I mothers from their children riren I 
What I Cod’s own image bought and sold! 
Americans to market driven, 

And bartered as the brute for gold I 
Just God ! and shall we calmly rest, 

The Christian's scorn, the heathen’s mirth, 
(’ontent to live the lingering jest 

And by-word ot a mocking earth ? 

Hhall our own glorious land retain 

That curse which Kuropc scorns to bear ? 

Hhall our own brethren drag the chain 

Which not e’en Kussia's menials wear ? 

Ob, rouse yo, cer the storm comes forth 
The gathered wnith of God and man. 

Like that which wasted Egypt’s earth 
When hail and Are above it ran. 

Oh ! break the chain, the yoke remove. 

And smite to earth oppression’s rod. 

With those mild arms of Truth and IjOvo, 

Made mighty through the living God.’’ 

One of the most sad and shocking things 
that good men have to face in this world is 
the fact that there is hardly any sin or evil 
that does not shidter itself behind religion, 
and find somewhere apologists and defenders 
among accredited religious teachers. Thus 
wars, even wars of conquest and subjugation, 
are almost always able to find priests and 
religious leaders to bid them Qod-speed, and 
bless them in the name of the Lord. It was 
so with slavery. Not only the clergy of the 
South, where slavery existed, but very large 
numbers of those of the North, where it did 
not exist, upheld slavery, and justified it as 
a "Divine institution." This brought many 
a stem and hot rebuke from Whittier. In 
a poem entitled "Clerical Oppressors" he 
^exclaims : 

"Juat; God ! and these are they 
Who minister at thine altar I God of Eight I 
What! preach and kidnap men ? 

Give thanks, and rob thy own afllicted poor ? 

Talk of thy glorious liberty, and then 
Bolt hard the Captive’s door ? 

What I servants of thy own 
Merciful Son, who came to seek and save 

The homeless and the outcast, fettering down 
The tasked and plundered slave I 
Pilate and Herod, friends 1 
Chief priests and rulers, as of old combine ! 

Jnst God and holy! is that church which lends 
Strength to the spoiler, thine ? 


How long, p Lord I how long 
Shall such a priesthood barter truth away ? 

And in thy name, for robbery and wrong 
At thy own altars pray r’ 

Whittier did not find his career as an 
anti-slavery reformer a bed of roses. At 
one time, taking part with George Thompson, 
the eminent English reformer, in an anti- 
slavery meeting in Newbiiryport, both were 
pitted witli mud and stones, and barely 
escaped with their lives by driving from the 
town us fust as a galloping horse could carry 
them. In Philadelphia, where ho was editor 
of an anti-slavery newspaper, the building in 
which the paper was published was ruthlessly 
destroyed by fire, and ho was saved from 
violence, and probably death, by putting on 
a wig and a long white overcoat to conceal 
his identity. 

Yet he did not fiineh, but found such 
satisfaction and joy in advocating freedom 
for the oppressed and in seeing the cause 
steadily advance, that he wrote : “I set a 
higher value on my name appended to the 
anti-slavery declaration of lb33, than on 
the title-page of any book." 

To a boy of fifte<>n who came to him for 
counsel, he answered ; "My son, if thou 
wouldst make thy life truly worth while, truly 
succcssfnl, join thyself to some unpopular 
but noble cause." Ho himself had dared to 
do that. He was wise enough to understand, 
not only that the only way moral progress ia 
ever made in this world is by men and women 
daring to support noble unpopular causes, 
but also that supporting such causes is the 
surest of all know’n moans of developing 
strong moral character, of creating indepen¬ 
dent, courageous, incorruptible manhood and 
womanhood. 

We must not make the mistake of sup¬ 
posing, because Whittier was so active in 
promoting the anti-slavery cause and wrote 
so much in its aid, that this was the principal 
work of his life. The anti-slavery struggle 
was only an episode,—immensely important 
but only an episode in his career, as it was 
only an episode in the life of the nation. 
His anti-slavery poems form hardly more than 
one-sixth of his total poetry, though in 
moral fervouji^ they are equal to anything that 
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he wrote. While he was a great moral re¬ 
former, he was first of all a poet, and a 
religious poet. And even the reform work 
that he did only fitted as a part into his great 
thought of rdigion. It was because he 
believed, and bdieved so intensely, in a 
religion of love, and mercy, a religion whose 
first principles were God’s Universal Father¬ 
hood, and the brotherhood of all men, rich 
and poor, white and black, that he felt 
tibc lash laid upon the back of the slave as 
if it were falling upon the body of his own 
blood kin. 

Whittier was always a hater of v/ar, 
always a man of peace. His Quaker principles 
insured that. He believed that the true way 
to carry on every reform was by peaceful 
methods. He wrote strongly in advocacy of 
disarmament. 

“ Tut up the sword I' The voice of Christ once 

more 

Speaks, in the pauses of the Cannon’s roar, 

O’er fields of corn by fiery sickles reaped 
And left dry ashes ; over trenches heaped 
With nameless dead ; o’er cities starving slow 
TTnder a rain of fire 5 through words of woe 
Down which a groaning diapason runs 
i<'rom tortured brothers, husbands, lovers, sons. 

Of desolate women in their far off homes, 

Waiting to hear the step that never comes I 
O men and brothers I let that voice be heard. 

War fails, try peace ; put up the useless sword !" 

DoubtlcBB the greatest of Whittier’s 
poems, and the one upon which his fame as a- 
poet will most firmly and enduringly rest, is 
his "Snow-Bound.” All persons born and 
reared in New England, and especially in the 
rural parts of New England, know with what 
accuracy in I'very detail, as well as with what 
fine poetic art the picture is drawn. In 
"Snow-Bound” we have given us, not only 
the storm roaring on until the snow is piled 
above the fences, and the family are shut in 
with themselves and away from the world for 
a whole week, by drifts that well nigh bury 
house and barn and out-buildings in a great 
ocean of white, but we have what goes on 
inside that shut-in home during the week, 
portrayed for us in such a way as to give us 
a panorama of all that is most characteristic 
in tlie New England home life of the early 
half of last century ; its tasks and toils ; its 
hopes and fears ; its relationships of parents 
and children and brothers and enters ; its 
t^oiight, its reading, its amtuemenKd, its love ; 
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its joys and sorrows ; its rel^ion. All these 
are made by the poet to pass before os in so 
real and so charming a way, that we become 
a part of all we see and hear. As an idyl of 
old New England country life, we have 
nothing else so fine. "Snow-Bound” takes 
rank with Burns’ "Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
and Goldsmith’s "Deserted Village.” And 
although it does net set out to be a religious 
poem, it is religious in the very best sense,, < 
for it shows us with marvellous clearness and 
power and beauty, that religion of New 
England which was its deepest life. 

Peculiar interest > attaches to "Snow- 
Bound” because of the fact that the home 
which he describes was Whittcr’s own child¬ 
hood home in which he grew up. Tlie 
characters portrayed were, his father, his 
mother, his two sisters, his brother, an uncle, 
and an aunt, and a district school master who 
hoarded in the family. 

It is gratifying that since Whittier's death, 
friends and admirers have purchased the place, 
restored the chief room as nearly as possible 
to the condition in which it was when the 
boy was living there, and the homestead is 
to be preserved as a perpetual memorial of 
the beloved poet. 

When Whittier wrote his "Snow-Bound,” 
only his brother and he survived of all that 
dear group of whom he sang. The rest had 
passed "Beneath the low green tent whose 
curtain never outward swings.” Tender and 
beautiful is the tribute he pays to each, but 
especially that to his youngest sister : 

“I wait with car and eye 
For something gone which should be nigb, 

A loss in all familiar things, 

In flower that blooms, and bird that sings.” 

Yet he does not despair. He looks up and 
on. 


“Am T not richer than of old ? 

Safe in thy immortality. 

What change can reach the wealth I hold 1 
What chance can mar the pearl and mid 
Thy love hath left in trust with me f*’ 


Addressing his still surviving brother, ho 
exclaims : 


“How stranm it seems with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on ! 

Ah, Brother I only T and thou 
Are left of all that circle now,— 

The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight poled and shone. 
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Heaoefbrward, listen as we will. 

The 7 CHces ol that hearth are still ; 

where we ww, the wide earth o er. 

Those lighted faces smile no more. 

Yot. love will dream, and will trust, 

(Binoe He who knows our needs is just.) 

That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 

Who hath not learned, in hour of faith. 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 

That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own !' 

It is a sweet picture, touched with a 
radiance that could come only from the high 
faith which saw 

“White against the evening star 
The welcome of Love’s beckoning hand." 

If we want to learn how thoroughly 
Whittier broke with tlie iron creeds around 
him, which were full of teachings about God’s 
Wratlr, and God’s Justice, and the curse of 
the Law, and Adam’s Fall, and Man’s Guilt, 
and bloody schemes of redemption, and 
eternal hells, and the like, and how thorough¬ 
ly in place of all these things he accepted a 
religion which fills thi.s world and the next 
with love and hope, we need only to read his 
two poems entitled ^^Thc Two Angels” and 
"The Eternal Goodness.” Let me give the 
first: 

‘‘God called the nearest angels who dwelt with him 

above; 

The tenderest one was Pity, the dearest one was 

love. 

‘Arise,’ he said, ‘my angels I A wail of woe and 

Bin 

Steals through the gates of heaven and saddens all 

within. 

My harps take up Ihc mournful strain that from a 

lost world swells, 

The smoke of torment clouds the light and blights 

the asphodels. 

Fiy downward to the underworld, and on its souls 

of pain 

Let Lore drop smiles like sunshine, and Pity tears 

like ram I 

Two faces bowed before the throne, veiled in their 

golden hair ; 

Four white wings lessened swiftlj' down tke dark 

abyss of air. 

The way was strange, the flight was long. At last 
^e angels came ... 

Where swung the lost and nether world, red 
wrapiiCd m rayless flame. . . . ■ t 

Then Pity, shuddering, wept, but TjOvo, with faun 
too strong for fear, .... 

Took heart fmm God’s almightmesa, and smiled a 
smile of cheer. . . , „ 

And lol that tear of pity quenched the flame 
Whereon it fell, . , 

And with the sunshine of that smile Hope entered 
into hell. ... . . 

Two unveiled focee, full of joy, looked upward to 
the 'Throne, 


Four white wings folded at the feet of Him who 

sat thereon. ^ ^ .. 

And deeper than the sound of seas, more soft than 

falling flake, xu • 

Amidst the hush of wing and song the Voice 

•Welcome, my angels! You have brought a holier 
joy to heaven. , ,, , < 

Henceforth its sweetest song shall be the song ot 
sins forariven.’ ” 


This poem greatly troubled Whittier s 
orthodox friends, who remonstrated with him, 
because he had done the utterly unwarrant¬ 
able thing of representing hope as existing 
in hell, and the angels "Love” and "Pity” as 
putting out the fires. But he would not 
apologize or recant. Instead, he wrote, more 
folly to express and justify his belief, that 
poem which will bo loved us long as human 
hearts beat, "The Eternal Goodness. I 
quote only five verses, but these suggest the 
central thought of the poem. 


"O friends! with whom my feet have trod 
T^e quiet aisles of prayer; 

(Had witness to yonr zeal for God 
And love ot man T bear. 

But still my human hands arc weak 
To hold your iron creeils: 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me plcaas 

I sec the wrong that round me lies, 

I feel the guilt within, 

I hear, with groan and travaij cries. 

The world confess its sin; 

Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings. 

T know that God is good. 


Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not sec, 
But nothing can be good in him 
Which evil is in me. 


The whole poem i.s a powerful sermon in 
support of that larger hope, and that richer 
and sweeter faith which are coming to the 
world in the place of the old Calvinism. 


If we want to learn what was Whittier’s 
thought about Jesus, how truly a human 
brother he saw in tlie great prophet of 
Nazareth, and how deep and warm was his 
love and reverence for him, we liave only to 
read liis poem r- 
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“fie cometh not a King to reign, 

The world’s^ long hope is dim; 

The weary centuries watch in vain 
Tixe clouds of heaven for him. 

Yet warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he. 

And faith has still its Olivet 
And love its Oalilee. 

The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press. 

And we are whole again. 

Through him the first fond prayers are said 
Our lips of childhood frame; 

The last low whispers of our dead 
Arc burdens with his name. 

O Lord and Master of us all I 

Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 

We tost our lives by thme,” 

This not t)u> whole poem, but it is 
enough to show its spirit and its main 
thought. 

Whittier was the most devout of all our 
eminent American poets, the one to whom 
worship meant most. Worship was an essen¬ 
tial part of his very life. But it was not 
what much of Paganism and much of so- 
called Christianity have called worship. It 
was not worship as bloody rite, or atoning 
sacrifice, or processions, or bowing of knees, 
or outward forms or observances of any kind. 
-It was wholly of the heart and life. If one 
would learn how pure and deep and sane and 
uplifting a thing worship was to Whittier, let 
him read his poem entitled ^‘Worship.” 

‘‘He whom Jchus lovod hath truly spoken; 

The holier worship which he deigns to bless 

Kestores the lost, and binds the spirit broken, 

And feeds the widow uud the fatherless 1 

() brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there; 

To worship rightly is to love each other. 

Each smite a hymn, each kindly dera a 

jprayer.” 

One of WhittiePs best known, most loved, 
and most deeply religious poems is his “My 
Psalm.” A part of its verses are the follow¬ 
ing: 

*T plough no more a desert land, 

1 o harvest weed and tare; 

The manna dropping from God’s hand 
Rebukes my painful care. -h. 


All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold. 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told. 

Enough that blessings undeserved 

fiave marked my erring track;— 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 

His chastening brought me back;— 

That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet w'ith eternal good ; 

That death seems but a covered way ' 

That opens into light. 

Wherein no blinded child cun stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight;— 

And so the shadows fall apart. 

And BO the west winds play; 

And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day.” 

The moHt characteristic religious thought! 
of Whittier, and the one which perhaps 
influenced his life and his writings more than 
any other, was the thought, central in aU 
Quakerism, of the “Inward Light,” or the 
belief in the living Spirit of God as operative 
in the souls of men to-day. In common with 
all Quakers, or Priendo, Whittier conceived 
of Inspiration as not an ancient miracle, but 
as an ever present fact in the spiritual history 
of the world. His authoritative “Word of 
God” was not any book : it was the voice of 
God in his own soul. He put high value 
upon the Bible, but not so high as upon the 
present utterances of the Holy Spirit. This 
belief in the Inward Light caused him always 
to exalt the spirit of Scripture above its letter 
kept him from ever getting under the bondage 
of creeds, gave him freedom, breadth, spiri¬ 
tuality, self-reliance, opened his eyes to tinith 
come from whatever direction it might; made 
him appreciative of the good in all sects and 
religions ; kept him fresh in thought and 
progressive in spirit up to the very end of his- 
life. 

It is important to call attention to the 
very high place which Whittier occupies as 
a hymn writer. Up to the past thirty or 
forty years, the hymns found in our American 
hymn books have mainly come from England— 
from Watts, Cowper, Newton, Mon^meiy, 
Charles Wesley, and the other eminent hymn 
writers of whom England has produced so 
many. But within &e past generation a 
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great change has set in. America is now 
producing hymns in large numbers,—and 
some of the very finest of the world,—so 
fine that they are fast crowding out many 
old hymns that have been prominent in our 
books so long. Perhaps the leading name in 
connection with this new hymnology is 
Whittier. This is the more remarkable from 
the fact that among all his poems we have 
very few that were written as hymns. But 
many of his poems are so deeply religious, 
and at the same time have so high a lyric 
quality, that one after another they are 
finding their way into the hymn literature 
of all denominations. Of course, his more 
radical utterances are tabooed here and tliore. 
But new doors are constantly opening for 
them, and wherever these better hymns go, 
they "are creating a more gonial theological 
climate ; they are sowing the seeds of 
charity and love, and of a deeper and 
tenderer piety ; they are laying the founda¬ 
tions of a faith us broad, as b(‘autiful, as 
uplifting as the world has ever seen. Could 
we induce the sects and denominations of 
Christendom to burn their un-Christian creeds 
and confessions of faith and substitute the 
hymns of Whittier in their place, the result 
would bo a rebirth of Christianity. We 
should have a revolution greater and more 
beneficent than the R('formation of the 
sixteenth century ; we would have the religion 
of Jesus, with its love and brotherhood, come 
at last upon the earth. Some of the verses 
already quoted are sung as hymns ; but I 
am sure I should fail to do justice to 
Whittier as a hymn-writer if I did not quote 
several more. 


I 

“O Freedom I on the bitter blast 
The ventures of thy seed wo cast, 
And trust to warmer sun and rain 
To swell the germs and fill the grain. 

Who calls the glorious labour hard ? 
Who deems it not its own reward ? 
Who, for its trials, counts it less 
A cause of praise and thankfulness ?” 


II 

“O pure reformers I Not in vain 
Your trust in human kind ; 

The good which bloodshed could not gain 
Your peaceful zeal shall find. 






Accu. iNio.l. 


The truths ye urge are borne abroad 
By eve^ wind and tide ; 

The voice of Nature and of (lod 
Bpoaks out upon your side. 

The weapons which your hands have found 
Are those that Heaven. Jbath wrought, 

Light, Truth and IjOvc your battle ground. 
The free, broad field of Thought.” 

HI 

■‘Wherever throuurh the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 

Whore love its arms hath opened wide. 

Or man for man hath calmly died, 

We sec the same white wings outspread 
That _hovere<l o'er the Master’s heaa ;f 
And in all lands beneath the sun 
The heart aflirmeth, ‘fjove is one.’ 

Up from undattsl time they come, 

The rnartyr-souls of heathendom. 

And to his cross and passion bring 
Their fellowship of snnering. 

.Vnd the one marvel of their death— 

To the one order witiiisiseth,— 

Each, in its mi*aBure, but a part 
Of Thine unmeasured loving heart." 

IV 

“What thou wilt, O Father, give ! 

.411 is gam that I receive. 

Lot the lowliest task be mine, 

(Tratefiil, so the work he thine. 

II there be some weaker one, 
liive me stnmgth to help him on ; 

If a blinder soul there he. 

Ijot me guide him nearer thee. 

Olothe with life the weak intent. 

Let me be the thing T meant ; 

Let me find in thy employ 
F’eaee that dearer is than joy , 

Out of self to love be led 
And to heaven acclimated. 

Until all things sweet and good 
8eom my natural habitude.” 


*‘0 sometimes gleams upon our sight 
Through present Wrong the Eternal Right; 
And step by step, since time b^n, 

We see the steady gain of man,— 

That ^1 of good the past hath had, 
Remains to make our own time glad. 

Our common, daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 

Through the harsh noises of to-day 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way: 

Through clouds of doubt and cre^ of fea r 
A light is breaking calm and clear. 

Henceforth my heart shall sigh nu mote 
For olden time and holier ehme : 

Qod’s love and blessing, then and there, 

Are now and here ana everywhere.” 

^ PuHic tibrarys 
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No true picture of Whittier can bo 
painted which does not include his lov^e of 
Nature. This comes out in a thousand ways 
in all his poems. One of the most beautiful 
of all his'prodHetioBB is his 

“Hymn of Nature” 

The harp at Nature’s advent strunf' 

Has never ceased to play : 

The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away. 

And prayer is made, and praise is given 
liy all tmnp neai' and far : 

The ocean looketh up to heaven 
And mirrors every star. 

The green earth sends her incense up 
From every mountain shrine ; 

From foldm leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 

The blue sky is the templePs arch. 

Its transept, earth and air. 

The music of its starry march, 

The chorus of a prayer. 

fck) Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began : 

.\nd all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerlesB heart of man.” 

!«< * * * 

No true picture of Whittier can be drawn 
that docs not include his love of children, 
though he was never blessed with children 
of his own. He always spoke of his own 
boyhood witli delight. He loved to watch 
children at their play. The following poem 
is coined out of his own heart. 

*Tiie Barefoot Boy” 

Blessings on thee, little man, 

Barefoot boy, with cheeks of tan I 
With thy tiimed-up pantaloons. 

And thy merry-whiHUcd tunes * 

With tny red lips, rodder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 

With the sunshine on thy face, 

Through thy torn bnra’s jaunty grace ; 

From my heart I bring thee joy,-- 
I was once a barefoot boy ! 

Prince thou art, thou little man. 

Barefoot boy with checks of tan I 
Let the million-dollared ride, 

Bar^oot, trudging at bis side. 

Thou hast more than be can buy 

In the reach of ear and eye,- - 
Outward sunslune, inward joy; 

Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 

Oh for boyhood’s painless play, 
t^eep that wakes in laughing <ky, 

Heiuth that mocks the ooct^e ralai, 

Knowledge never Teamed ac schoob, 

Of the wild bee’a morning t.-hase. 


Of the wild-flower’s time and place. 

Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood ; 

How the tortoise bears his shell. 

How the woodchuck digs his cdl, 

How the ground-mole sinks his well ; 

How the robin feeds her yonng. 

How the oriole's nest is hung; 

Where the whitest lilies blow. 

Where the freshet berries grow, 

Where the ground-nut trails its vine. 

Where the wood-grape's clusters shine ; 

Of the black wasp’s canning way, 

Mason of its walls of clay ; 

Of the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet crabi sans ! 

For, eschewing books and tasks. 

Nature answers all he asks ; 

Hand in hand with her he w'alks, 

Face to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy,— 

Blessings on the barefoot boy !” 

J need hardly say, Whittier was an 
optimist. He believed in better things for 
man and better things for the world. But he 
was not an optimist of the weak and lazy 
kind who trust to luck or who believe that 
God will carry the world forward without 
man’s help. Ilis was an optimism based on 
intelligence and experience. He looked back 
over The past, and saw that the history of the 
world had been an advance from lower to 
higher things, but that the agent of that 
advance, ever since human history began, has 
been man. Progress has never achieved 
Itself. In every age when wrongs needed to 
be righted, men who saw and felt the wrongs 
have had to put forth efPorts to secure the 
righting. In every age men endowed with 
wisdom to sec possible good aiiead, as yet 
unattained, have had to press forward toward 
the good and summon their fellows to follow. 
Only thus have the world’s advances been 
made* Whittier saw this. 

If you want to find men of faith, go to the 
men who are inside the battle, not to the idle 
on-lookers. Whittier from his earliest life 
was a soldier fighting the battle of the world’s 
moral advance. He believed that victory 
would come, because he was helping to bring 
it. Here it is that we have the one practice 
and sure cure for the world’s pessimism. In 
nine cases out of ten, the pessimists men 
who are doing nothing for the moral advance 
of the world. They are selfish men, they are 
critics, they are Reamers rather than actors, 
they are men living for their own pleasure or 
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their own fame, and not for ends of human 
service. It is no wonder that such men think 
the world is going to the bad. It would go to 
the bad if all were like them. What saves 
the world, what gives hope for its future, 
is the unselfish men, the men who are in the 
battle to make things better. Let the pessi¬ 
mist throw himself into the great fight that 
is going on everywhere between the good 
forees of society and the evil,—the great and 
splendid fight that beckons to every man for 
help, as it beckoned to Whittier,—and he may 
be sure that before he is aware his pessimism 
will melt away like a morning cloud in the 
presenec of the snn, and he will bn able to 
join in Whittier’s poem of triumphant 
optimism : 

‘H ill to thn enminaj singers I 
H.iil *0 the hr.iro li"ht-l)rinf;crH ! 

Forwinl F reaeh and share 
AH that they Hiny; and dare. 

The airs of heaven blow oVr me ; 

A irlory shines before, me 

Of wh'it mankind shill be,— 

Pure, generous, brave, and free. 

A drinim of man and woman 
Diviner but still human, 

Holring the riddle old, 

Shaping the age of gold I 

Ring, bolls in unreared steeples, 

The joy of unborn peoples ! 

Bound trumpets far off blown, 

Your triumph is our own I 

1 feel the earth move sunward, 

I join the great march onward. 

Fore-rraich the good to be, 

And share the victory 1 ” 

Before closing I wish to cite three brief 
poetical tributes to Whittier, by eminent 
Americans. They help us to understand how 
widely and wannly he was loved, and how 
great was his service to humanity. Thomas 
Wentworth Higgenson writes of him ; 

“At dawn of manhood came a voice to me, 

That said to startled conscience, ‘sleep no more I’ 
Like some loud cry that peals from door to door. 
' It roused a generation, and I see, 

Now looking back through years of memory, 

That all of school or college, all the lore 
Of worldly maxims, ail the statesman’s store 

Were naught beside that voice’s mastery. 

If any good to me or from me came 

Through life, and if no influence less divine 

Has quite usurped the T|la'M of duty’s flame; 

It aught rose worthy in this heart of mine, 

Aught that, viewed backward, wears no shade 

of shame: 

Bless Mae, old friend! for that high caU was thine.’’ 


In a poem by James Russell Lowell, 
addressed to Whittier ou his seventy-fifth 
birthday, we have these lines : 

“New England’s poet, rich in love as years! 

Her hills and valleys praise thee, her swift brooks 
Dincu to thy verse ; to all her sylvan nooks 
Thy steps allure us. 

Peaceful by birthright as a virgin lake, 

Yet for thy brother’s sake 

That lay in bunds, thou blcw’st a blast most bold, 
Far heard across the New World and the Old.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes pays Whittier 
this fine tribute : 

“Best licluvcd and saintliest of our singing train, 
Eirih's noblest tributes to thy name belong : 

A lifelong record closid without a stain, 

A blameless memory shrined in deathless song.” 

As was to be expected, Whittier approached 
the end of his long and useful life with 
serenity and peace. The whole English- 
speaking world loved and honoured him. But 
he was not puffed up. lie loved his fellow 
men. He had done the work which he 
believed God had given him to do. He did 
not fear death. He waited with humble trust 
whatever God might have for him in the 
great beyond. A little while before the last 
hour arrived, as a sm.^ll company of relatives 
and friends were gathered in his room to show 
their love, by his request one of the number 
read aloud to hiiii and to the company the 
following lines, which long before he had 
written in view of his own depttrture. The 
title it bears in his collected poems is 

"At Last. 

“When on my day of lift the night » falling, 

And in the wind from unsunneu spaces blown, 

I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 

Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant. 
Leave not its inmate when its walls decay ; 

O Ijove Divine, O Helper ever present. 

Be thou my sireugth and stay. 

Be near me when all else is from me drifting; 
Earth, sky, home’s pictures, days of shade and 

shines 

And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love that answers mine. 

I have but thee, my Father I let thy Spirit 
Be.with me‘‘hen to comfort and uphold ; 

No i^te of pearl, nr branch of p^m 1 merit. 

Nor street of uiniUg gold. 
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Rttfflce it if mjr fi^ood and ill uureckoned, 

And ^th forgiven through thy abounding grace— 
I And myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my Atting place. 

Some humble door among thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving 

cease, 

And Aows forever through luaveu’s green expansions 
The river of thy pence. 

There, from the music round about me stealing. 

1 fain would learn the new and holy song. 

And And at last, beneath thy trees of healing, 

The lips for which 1 long.” 

When the laat hour came, he lay in the 


east room of his home, with his face tunied 
to the green fields, beyond which in the 
distance was the blue sea. For a long time 
he was still, half unconscious. Then the 
bright morning sun aronsed him, and lifting 
himself up, he looked out upon the scene, 
so familiar and so beautiful, and whispered, 
with a smile, ‘^‘Give—my—love—to—the— 
world.” They were his last words. With 
this message trembling on his lips—this 
message which epitomized the yearnings and 
eff</rt8 of all his life—he fell asleep. 


RECOMPENSE 

By SEETA DEVI 


M ANMATHA was never famous for a 

sweet temper. Today especially, he was 
feeling irritated beyond measure. Just as 
he stepped into the office, Ghosal greeted him 
with the ill-omened word Retrenchment. 

After this everything went wrong with him. 
And everybody was determined to talk about this 
unpleasant topic. During the tiffin interval, you 
heard nothing else. Many amongst the staff 
were going to be dismissed altogether, those 
remaining would have their salaries drastically 
reduced. 

Most of the clerks arrived at the office at 
nine o’clock after a hastily snatched breakfast. 
They looked at the clock impatiently every five 
minutes till it struck hmf past one. Then 
aluminium tiffin boxes came out from everybody’s 
pocket and they passed out of the office, room 
to have_ their lunch in peace. It was a poor 
meal, still it sufficed, with the aid of cheap 
cigarettes and betel leaves, <« put fresh energy 
in them and to while away the hour pleasantly. 

But toilay none had much appetite for lunch. 
The head clerk, Ramkamal Mitra, kept himself 
aloof from the young people in order to preserve 
his dignity. But common grievance had drawn 
him to mix with the common herd. He took a 
sweet out of his tiffin box and swallowed it and 
then gave away the rest to the sweeper boy. He 
began chewing a couple of betels and saiA “We 
were born in t>ad daya my dear chaps. Our 
ancestors had woiknd till Uioir death or retire¬ 
ment in (heee v^ offices, but th^ bad never 
he^ of such things. Jttst as we arrive, these 
things top arriva War, trade dcqnese^, non- 
po-oparanon, dvil disodedienoe^ all of thmn have 
lyhig in wait jEor us.” 


The typist, Biswanath, was an ardent nation¬ 
alist “Tliat’s a very selfish view of the situation, 
Bir,” he said in protest “I think, we are born in 
glorious times. Perhaps, wo might live to see 
free India.” 

“To the devil with your free India,” shouted 
the enraged head clerk. “What good would that 
be to me, if I lose my job ? Would someone 
marry my daughter without a dowry in your 
free India ? Would it have mattered anything 
if India hiid become free twenty-five years later ?” 

The poor gentleman had a heavy burden to 
bear in the shape of a large family. So no one 
minded his ravings. Just then the tiffin hour 
came to a close too, so everyone went back to 
their respective jobs. 

Manmatha had all this while been sitting 
silent in a corner, bursting with rage. He was 
very modem, in manners^ and could not _ drem 
of carrying a tiffin box in his pocket. His wife 
had offered to prepare sandwiches for him, but 
even at this he demurred. Bometimes he had a 
cup of ten in a nearby restaurant^ and some¬ 
times he went without. His tether was a rich man 
and so the son had the temperament of an 
aristocrat His childhood and mrly youth 1^ 
been spent in affluence, but his father died 
suddenly, leaving him in the lurch. Manmatha 
inherited nothing, moreover, he was already 
saddled with a wife. His wife was good-looking 
and well-educated but came of a poor family. 
At the time of his marriage, Manmatha had 
no fanlt to find with this arrangemeot^ as 
Sushama was really a desirable bride. But 
gradually his views had changed. He dated 
not say it before his wife, but he had come 
to regard his tethei>m*law’B poverty as a 
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crime. A man, who could not help his daughter 
with a pice in times of need, should not have 
given her in maurriage. And because ho dared 
not say it to her face, his temper went on 
becoming more and more irritable. Bushama 
was not eating the bread of idleness. She was a 
beautiful and accomplished girl, but she slaved 
from morning till night. A .woman came in and 
helped her for a couple of hours, that was all. 
Their darling Boonchu, their first child, had to 
go without an ayah. Bo how I’ould he find 
fault with Bushama ? If he tried, he would 
have to listen to some very unpalatable .truths. 
Because though Bushama was sweet to look at, 
her tongue was very sharp. Moreover, one could 
never find a flaw either in her grammer or her 
logic. Bo Manmntha kejit his resentment to him¬ 
self. They had been pulling on somehow with 
his salary of hundred and twenty-five mpees. 
But retrenchment! His patience had reachecf its 
limits. 

As soon ns the office closed, Maninatlia 
snatched up his hat and strode out. Ordinarily 
he would wait for Biswanath the typist an<i walk 
with him up to the tram-lines, but today he 
hated the whole human race. Why did so many 
wretched beings live in this world at all ? If 
there were fewer people, they would have got 
more to eat. There would have been no talk of 
retrenehinent then. In India specially, there was 
over-population. Manmatha began to think 
of writing in the newspapers about it. He 
reached home, still tliiuking of all the sharp and 
bitter things he bad to sny about it. 

He had the whole u.se of a small flat before. 
But now ho had been obliged to sub-let half of 
it and do with a single room. He hail divided 
it, with the help of a wooden partition and tlius 
had a small bit of drawing-room. There was a 
small veninda. This Bushama bad converted into 
a kite.hen and «lining-room, by screening it all 
around. Bhe prepared their food in an Ii‘-mie 
cooker and thus saved time and space. 

Manmatha flung his hat on the bed, as he 
entered. The baby ran forward with outstretched 
arms but he pushwl her away too. Bhe pouted 
and cried out. Bushama was preparing tea in her 
kitchen. Bhe had a bad headache, so her b-mper 
was rather hot At the sound of the baby’s 
crying she came in and took her up. “What’s 
the matter ?” she asked sharply. “Why arc you 
making her cry ?” 

“I am too tired to pose the fond father now,” 
replied Manmatha with equal sharpness. 

“My goodness I” said Bushama, “let us go 
away Boonchu. You do not want sham love, do 
you ? It is not a valuable thing.” 

Manmatha sat down on the bed. ‘T wonder, 
whether you could be- so witty on an empty 
stomach,” he said. 

“f shall try,” said Bushama. “But why on an 
empty stomach ? It does not improve the quality 
of wit” 


“Will you kindly give me my tea,” Manmatiba 
burst out. “I have to go out again in search of 
work.” 

Bushama became grave in a moment “Why, 
what’s the mutter with your work ?” she asked. 

“My work ?” said Manmatha. “Ob, they are 
retnmehing.” 

Bushama’s face became pale with dismay. 
Poverty and unemployment, these are horrors to 
a woman. The mother, who has borne a child, 
has got fear for a bedfellow. Bhe is always 
afraid. “Is then* Jfiiy talk of your losing the job ?” 
she asked. 

Manmntha hegau to untie the laces of his 
shoes. “Everyone runs the risk of losing jobs,” 
he Bai<l. “Tliere. is no reason, why they should 
favour me specially.” 

Busliama put down the chiM and went out to 
get the U*a, Her heart was alrt'ady feeling heavy 
with apprehension. W'hat would happen, if 
he really lost his jol) ? Busliama had her 
bunds tietl now. Kh<* could not get a job 
herself with such a small baby in her arms. 
Besides who W’ould look after the household ? 
Manmatha could not do the slightest thing for 
himself. PJven a glass of water, lie was unable 
to pour out. Such a man was not at all fit to 
struggle with adversity, 

Bhe brought in some home-made^ sweets, 
liread, butter and ti'a. Manmatha sat down to 
it, with a temper somewhat calmed. After finish¬ 
ing his tea, he took Boonchu from Bushama and 
sat down to play with the baby, Bushama began 
to {irepare the dinner. Bhe liked to have the 
evenings frt*e. Bonietimes she went to her fathers 
house, or she visited the lu'ighhours. 

Manmntha had lighb'd a cigarette, but suilden- 
ly he sat up straight, forgetting all about it. He 
had forgotU*!! his uncle. He must enquire where 
the olil gentleman was at present. He hud been 
hearing all kinds of rumours about uncle, it was 
better to know the trntli. The old gentleman 
was a lucky fellow. People seldom meet with 
such good fortune at his age. Manmatha ^d 
behaved very unwisely in losing touch with him. 
Rich relatives are rare things in this world, no 
matter what their manners or ndigious convic¬ 
tions. Btill he could try. Even a stone melts 
at sweet wonis. 

He took up Boonchu again and carrieil her to 
Bushama. “Take her,” be said, “I have got to go 
out again.” 

Bushama took the baby anil asked, “Where 
are you going ?" 

“I shall go to Jogu’b place first,” said 
Manmatha. “1 may have to go h) other places.” 

Bushama frowned. “Don’t be late,” she said. 
“I feel 60 nervous, being all alone in the house.” 

“I won’t he, if I can help it^” muttered her 
husband and went out. 

The wretch Jogu lived at the extreme end of 
the town. Manmatha walked on and on till his 
legs ached. At last he reached the narrow, evil- 
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smelling lane. The street lamps were already 
beinp lighted. He stood in front of Jogu’s house 
and knoekcd. 

The door was flung open and a gust of smoke 
and foul stench smote Manmatha in the face. 
An old lady, elad in a dirty cloth, peeped out 
and asked, “Who are, you knocking ? Oh, is 
that you Monu ? Cbrne in, my dear hoy. Are 
you looking for Jogu ? That wretch is never 
at home in the evening. Go and look in the 
Palit’s house over there. He is there playing 
cards.” 

“All right aunt,” said Manmatha. “I shall go 
and look for him there.” 

He walked on again. He found the house 
very soon. The outc’r room was full of people. 
From it loud peals of laughter smote the ears 
of the passersbv. That must be the Palit’s 
hou.se, thought Manmathtu As he did not know 
the people of' the house, he approached and 
called politely, “Are you there Jogu ?” 

Jogu was there nil right. He looked up, 
startM at the unexpected call and recognized 
Manmatha. He sprang up, crying, “Oh ho, here 
is our Mona Bahih. What brings you here my 
dear chap ?” 

“I had some urgent business,” said Manmatha. 
“But I see, you are busy.” 

Jogu was feeling extremely unwilling to get 
up, but it would be too uncivil to rehise. “No, 
no, T am not at all busy,” he said, “I was only 
playing a hand, you wait a minute, and I shall 
go with you.” 

“Very well,” sai<l Manmatha. “T shall stroll 
round a bit an<l come back after a while.” 

Jogu got up perforce, in spite f»f the displeasure 
of his partners. “What’s the matter ?” he asked, 
putting on his slippers and coming down into 
the lane. “Let’s jro to our place.” He was back 
in the evil-smelling lane in two minutes. 

The house was a very small one, but its 
occupants were many. Bo Jogu took Manmatha 
straight info his Ixslroonj. Manmatha was rather 
anglicized in his views. “Won’t vour wife feel 
any inconvenience, if we sit here ?” ho asked. 

Jogu turned up his lip in di.sdain. “Mv wife, 
never comes in here before^ eleven o'clock,” ho 
said. “Our wives are nothing but glorified cooks, 
you know.” 

Manmatha sat down, but not on the bed, ns 
Jogu aske«l him to. He drew a small wooden 
seat near the bed, and sat on it. “Will you 
have tea ?” askefl Jogu. 

“No, no,” suiti Manmatha, “1 had tea, just 
before I came here. Tell them to give me some 
betel leaves.” 

Jogu shouted for the articles, then asked 
“Now what’s the, business ? It must be pretty 
urgent to bring you here. I tlon’t thi"k I have 
seen you oven once during the last year.” 

“I am so ovwworked,” said Manmatha apolo¬ 
getically. “After coming back from the ofliee, 
1 never feel like moving my hands and feet 


Btill we were managing somehow. I don’t know 
what to do now.” 

“Retrenchment I suppose ?” said Jogu. 
“Really this damned thing is determined to finish 
us. I don’t know how people will live now. 
Wliat per cent have they cut ?” 

“1 shall be thankful if they don't cut all,” 
said Manmatha. “But let’s drop the topic. I 
have had too much of it today. 1 came to ask 
you, if you know anything about uncle. I have 
been hearing strange rumours.” 

Jogu laughc*ii, ‘The rumours are true,” he 
said. “But he is a tough binl. You won't be 
able to get anything out of him. • 

“Has he really come into a fortune ?” askeil 
Manmatha. 

“Ho has,” said Jogu shortly, “and he had 
already one of his own making, though no one 
guessed it from his way of living. Now he lias 
inherited all the wealth of his gnin<lmothiT. He 
is the only heir. The old lady took her time 
dying. She must have been about ninety. Uncle 
was really in despair about her ineonsiderateness. 
They Avero having a .slow race for the cremation 
ground, he used to say.” 

“Uncle too is pretty old,” said Manmatha 
hopefully. “He, mu»t Ik? past sixty. We, are 
the only relatives he has got. If we all get equal 
share, it would be no joke. Where is he now ? 
Let me try my luck.” 

“You can try till you drop down dead, it 
wotild he no good,” said Jogu. “ITncle has 
become a Vaishtiar. H<* is surroumled on nil 
sides with minstrels, beggars and atiflfntu of every 
ileseription. An idol of some god Imd been 
salvaged from a nearby pond and uncle had 
deilicated himself heart and soul to its si'rviee. 
A temple has been built for it, and the god has 
given uncle some message in a dream. They 
won’t allow you, an eat(*r of forbiddeti fowl, 
within thi-ir thn*.shohl.” 

Manmatha lieeaine grave. After a while he 
hurst out angrily. “Bo you are going to sit idle 
and let a horde of swindlers cheat us out of 
our lawiul heritage ?” 

“What can I ilo ?” asked ,Togu. “T cannot 
leave hearth and home and go to look after 
uncle there. Wlio will look after my family in 
the meantime ? And if uncle has inheriUsl the 
longevity of the ojd lady togefher with her 
property then there is not the slightest hope for 
us,” 

“Give me his address,” said Manmatha. “I 
shall see, what 1 can do.” 

Jogu did so. Manmatha wrote down the 
address in his notebook ami got up. “I must 
hurry back,” he said, “my wife is rather unwell.” 

“You are a model husband,” said Jogu and 
got up too. The bridge party at the Palit’s 
must still be going on. “Keep me posted about 
the latest developments” be said. 

The baby was fast asleep and Bushama sat 
waiting for him, with on English novel in her 
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f ti«nA Ab soon as she saw him, she asked, 
"Oould you do anythinpr ?” 

“It is not a case of I came, I saw, I con- 
Iquered,” said Manmatha ^Thcre is a great deal 
of work awaiting me. Have vou ever seen a 
Vaishnavito at close quarters ?” 

Sushama was surprised, “What do you want 
with a Vaishnavite she asked. 

“I do want something. I am not asking 
for the mere joy of asking,” said Manmatha. 
‘Have you, or have you not ?” 

“No, I haven’t,” said Sushama. “Wlioever 
sees them in Calcutta ? I have seen beggars 
and minstrels in plenty but I have never studied 
them closely. Now take your dinner, I am 
feeling very sleepy.” 

Manmatha had his dinner and went to bod. 
But his head was crowded with thousands of 
plans. He was so excited that ho could not 
sleep at all. The first streak of light still found 
him planning. 

Next day was Sunday. Manmatha started 
after a .cup of tea. “I may be out the whole 
day,” he said. “Don’t wait for me, but take 
your meals in time. 

Ever since she had heard of the threatened 
retrenchment, Rushama had become unnaturally 
silent. “Very wcdl,” she said shortly. 

Manmatha bought a pajjcr and took the 
first tram for Behala. It would take him a 
long time to reach his destination. Ho had 
never seen his uncle's new house. He had heard 
that the house was a big one with a large 
compound and garden. 

He got down from the tram as ho re«u:he<l 
Behala. He walked on. looking at both sides of 
the road for his uncle’s house. Fortunately, he 
had not to walk far. He enquinnl about it of a 
grocer, who pointed out the house to him at 
once. The hnu.se wa.s really big, but built in 
old style. Ho did not enter but walked all 
round looking everything over. A furiou.s din 
of sacreil music put him on his guard. Now 
if he entered like this, it would only make his 
case worse. Ho saw a herd of plum]) kine 
grazing in the field. “No wonder iho old woman 
lived up to ninety,” lie thought, “She consumed 
gallons of milk, I suppose.” 

A man came out of the cowsheds, carrying 
n huge basketful of eowdung. “Do vou sell 
milk ?” Manmatha asked the man. “You have 
got plenty of ..cattle.” 

“No sir,” the man replied. ‘The milk is 
needed here, all of it. The .fodhus are great 
eaters of sweet food. Wo have sometimes to 
buy extra milk from the bazars.” 

“How is the master of the house ?” asked 
Manmatha. “I have not heard from him, for 
■a long time. I am a relative.” 

“He is ill,” said the man. “But recently ho 
has taken a turn for the better.” 

It was high time to begin action, Manmatha 
thought Or soon it might bo too late. 


He wandered about for an hour more and 
gathered some more information. Then he 
boarded the tram again and returned home. It 
had alrearly struck three. Rushama was lying 
on the bed by the side of the sleeping haby. 
But she was not asleep. “Shall I give you your 
breakfast ?” she asked, seeing her husband. 

“Lfpt me rest a few minutes and have a bath,” 
said Manmatha. “I am feeling like a day 
labourer.” 

After bathing, he sat down to his meal and 
said, “Ijook here, I have got a gowl plan, but 
it will take some time to be carried into exetm- 
tion. If you go and live with your father for 
a couple of months, I can do it. I shall give 
up the rooms.” 

“I might go,” Slid Rushama. “But can you 
get leave from the office ?” 

“I have a month’s leave duo with pay,” sajd 
Manmatha. “I shall first avail myself of it 
Then if there bo further need, I shall arrange 
for an extension.” 

“Very well, I don’t mind going,” said 
Rushama a bif sharply. “It might give me some 
change and rest.” 

The hidden sting in the answer nettled 
Manmatha. “It is bmuise I want you to have 
rest and change properly that I am planning 
all this,” he said. “I don’t need a fortune for 
myself alone.” 

“Oh indeed,” said Rushama still more sharply. 
“All the expen<liture are for luo, I know that 
witli that she walked off. 

But Manmatha stuck to his purpose, though 
he knew tliat his wife was not approving at 
all. He applied for leave at the office and he 
found out a party to whom he. eoukl sub-let 
his rooms. When he. returned home, he brought 
along a barber with him. Ru.shainu was surpris¬ 
ed. “What do you want with a barber in the 
evening ?” she asked. 

“What does one want of a barber except a 
haircut y” replied her husband shortly, 

“Why such thrift ?” asked his wife. “Hfia 
the hair-dressing saloons displeased you in any 
way ?” 

Manmatha made no answer but sat down to 
have his hair cut. He had a close crop. He 
used to k<H>p a small moustache, as his lips were 
rather thick, an*! took great care of it too. He 
sacrifieefl it today without eoinpunetion. When 
he came in to g(‘t .some money for the man, 
his wife jumped up in dismay at his appearance. 
“What have you done with yourself ?” she a.sked. 
“I can aciucely recognize you.” 

Manmatha began to feel a bit unea.sy. But 
he put on a brave front and saici, “Oh, it does 
not mutter. Oiiee let my plans succeed, then 
I .shall allow it to grow again.” 

The b4iTber was paid off. M» imatha opened 
his wardrobe, and began to look ^.ver his clothes. 
Most of them were suits, meant for office wear. 
There were two or three dhotin only. These 
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were of very fine fltufT, as lie only_ wore them 
on festive occasions. He had nothing suitable 
I ibr the new role he was goin^ to play. 

He put the clothing back in despair. “These 
will never do,” he said. “I shall go and get 
a few yards of longclotii. Can you make a few 
simple tunics for me V' 

“When shall I make them ?” askcil Sushaina, 
her face still sullen. “I am going away 
tomorrow.” 

“I need them very much, otherwi.so 1 would 
never request you,” said Manmatha. “You must 
find time. I shall manage the cooking in the 
evening.” He ru.''bed oil in a hurry to get the 
longcluth. 

He returned after an hour, with a canvass 
bag, a pair of shoes of the same material and 
the longcloth. Sushaina looked on in silence. 
She disdained to ask questions. But as her 
husband sat down to prepare the dinner she 
could not but take down her sewing machine and 
begin with the sewing. 

Next day she left for her father’s hou'^c. 
Manmatha locked up all his furniture in a small 
room of the ground floor and left for a nearby 
mess. As soon as he would get leave, he would 
start for his uncle’s place. He bought some 
sacred books of the TbiWina?' sect and began to 
et them by heart. He could sing fairly well, so 
e learnt some appropriab* songs loo. 

lie got leave. Manmatha packed up in great 
excitement and left at once. He had already 
informed his uncle about his impending visit. 
The old gentleman had not vouchsafed a reply. 

Manmatha was admitted into the house, but 
his uncle did not evince much cordiality. He 
was too ill to Ixi enthusiastic over anything. A.s 
Manmatha Imwed down to his feet, ho looked at 
him with tired eyes and said, “Rit down. Our 
Lord’s grace, be on you.” 

Manmatha tried to mix with the satUms, But 
it was a hard job. Keeping a pious expression 
on his face, nearly gjive him a strok»‘ of facial 
paralysi". He could never li>ok at any article of 
fooil except fish, flesh ami fowl, so hc're lie was 
almost starved. When all gathered at evening 
song, he had to raise his voice above everyone’s 
so that uncle might hear. He strained, till he 
became hoarse. Still he kept on doggedly. He 
had come in, determined to win uncle or to die 
in the attempt. 

The rest of the VnisJoiavs were not vei-y well 
disposed towai'ds Manmatha. Ho the imur fellow 
began to feci very lonely. Hoiuetimes he felt 
tempted to mix with the servants, only the 
fear of loss of prestige held him back. But 
it was a great trial. Lochandas, the head of tho 
Vavthnavs, watched him with lynx-eyes, so it was 
very difficult to do anything on the sly. One 
day, an egg-shell was found within the precincts 
of tlie house. Nobody could discover how such 
a thing came to be there. Both Manmatha and 
Lochandas became mote alert than ever. 


Poor Sushama seldom heard hrom h^ 
husband. In her father’s house, she did not 
have to do any work and time hung heavy on 
her hands. She brooded and brooded. She felt 
sorely tempted to write, but anger held her back. 
She sighed and clasp^ the baby tighter to her 
breast. 

Suddenly, one fine morning Manmatha appear- 
ed. Sushama was looking over the newspaper. 
She was not keen for news, but was in search 
of a likely job. She was reading the advertise¬ 
ments. She did not receive Manmatha very 
cordially. “What brings you here?” she asked. 

Manmatha took no offence at this dry 
greetings as Sushama had expected. Constant 
association with pious folks bad made bis temper 
very sweet and forgiving. “Give me a cup of 
tea first,” he said, “then 1 shall explain. A diet 
of sweet things have made me dyspeptic and 
want of tea has given mo chronic headache.” 

Sushama brought him the tea. “Your acting 
is perfect,” she said, “but does it bring you 
anything except ill-healthi'” 

“It is loo early to sav, yet,” Manmatha said. 
“The old man had been left alone all this time. 
But now a host of relatives have appeared 
following my footsteps, 

I have a crowd to contend against. Besides 
uncle is tough material, he is not likely to peg 
off quickly. And there are the sadfiim; they 
are watching him as vultures watch a dying cow.” 

“Don’t test iillc ill hope of another’s death,” 
said Sushama. “But work to build up a fortune 
for yourself. Your leave will expire pretty soon. 
Won’t you join office then?” 

“liOt’s see,” 8ai«l her husband. “I might have 
to tipidy for extension. But I won't get any 
pay after this. It would cause inconvenience. 
Won’t you be able to manage for u month or 
so?” 

“I am not waiting for your money,” said 
Sushama very sharply, “I can_ work and earn. 

“You ought to, anyway,” said Manmatha, his 
patience at an end. “You demand equality with 
men, you should be able to do without their aid.” 

“Who wants your aid?” replied Sushama, 
now positively in a fighting mood. “If 1 were 
free, I would care for nobody’s money. Take 
away your tlaughler, then I shall show you 
whether 1 can earn money or not.” 

Manmatha made strategic retreat, seeing that^ 
luck was against him. “All right, all right,” he 
said soothingly. “It’s a question of a few df. 
only. So whales the use of getting so angry? 
If anything happens before that oil the better. 

1 must be off now. I have to get a homeopathic 
medicine for uncle.” 

Sushama softened. “There is good Hilaa fish 
in the bouse,” she said. “Won’t you take a bite?” 

“No, no, don’t tempt me,” said Manmatha. 
“If Lochandas smells onions in mv breath, 1 
shall be done for. God willing, 1 shall live on 
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fowl alone next month.” He kissed the baby 
and went out 

The old gentleman was giving them no end 
of trouble. He would not die and ho would 
not get well He was a strict vagetarian, and 
nothing but water entered his stomach as 
medicine. This prevented his dying quickly. _ But 
there wa.s no chance of his getting well either, 
his relatives and friends were taking pretty good 
care of that They were trying their best to 
hasten his end. His food was tamporel with 
by everyone, and though honusopathic medicine 
were bought lavi.shly, nothing but water found 
its way to the olrl man. Everyone was getting 
desperate. Whenever they thought of his grand¬ 
mother the relatives and friends felt depressed. 
A. lawyer was sent into uncle’s room everyday, 
but ho e.ould not persuade the old man to mate 
his will. “We come of a very long-lived family,” 
he would say. “I am goo«l for twenty years yet.” 

As Man'matha wu.s coming hack, he called 
a barber and had his head shaved. He bought 
the medicine, then emptied it in tlie neare.st 
drain and filled the bottle with water. 

Ho reached home andfouml the whole house 
in turmoil. The ol<l gentleman was terribly 
excited. He would not take anything and he. would 
not let anybody enter his room. 

Manmatha called a servant and aske.d, “What’s 
the matter ?” 

“He has got some divine message in his 
dream,” the man answere<l. 

Manmatha took his courage in his hands and 
approached uncle’s room. “I have brought the 
medicine, sir,” he called out from the door. 

The old man nii.sed himself on his elbow and 
took a goo.i look at him. “8o you have adopted 
a now disgiiis(% you wretclx,” he said. ‘‘But 
I won’t be taken in again. Just swallow the 
medicine you have bought and let me sec. 

Swallow half of it.” 

Manmatha calmly swallowed half the content 
of the phial. The old man gazed steailily at 
him for about five minutes. Then finding no 

symptom of approachingdetith on Maiimatha’s face, 
he said, “All right, I shall take your medicine.” 

Manmatha admin istere<l the medicine, then 
came out of his room. 

Lochandas was keeping guanl at the <loor. 
“What happened f” Manmatha askod of him. 

“A man who has no relatives is truly 

fortuoate,** Lochandas replied. “Naren was try- 

iag to put in some powder in his barley water, 


but was detected through the grace of our 
Lord.” 

“Where is Naren, now ?” asked Manmatha. 

“Oh, he has escaped with his life,” replied 
Ijochandas. 

Luck suddenly favoured Manmatha. His 
uncle wanted him all the time. He would accept 
neither food nor medicine from anyone elHo’.s 
hands. But his condition became truly alarming. 
The lawyer was sent for in a hurry. The ohl 
man consented to have his will made. 

The whole family was tense with excitement. 
The idol of the god was forgotten, and the 
sound of sacred chanting ceased altogether. 
Everyone waited at the closed door. 

It was pretty late in the afternoon, when the 
lawyer came out. All made a combuied rush at 
him. Such a volley of questions was fired at 
him, that he could only look at them dazedly. 
After a while, he shook them off and came 
out in the open. “Why are you in such haste ?” 
he asked. “The old gentleman is a just man, ho 
won’t let anyone go without his due. He has 
given something to everyone.” 

Manmatha pushed past the rest and tackled 
him again. “What has he given me ?” he asked. 
“I am a neely man, sir, I have got a family.” 

“He has groat faith in you,” the lawyer 
answered “The rest he called murderers and 
cut-throats, who wanted only Ids money. “1 am 
giving them money,” h(‘ said “So that they 
might follow the jiath of righteousness honce- 
forwartl,” 

“Then what has h«! left me ?” aske I Mantna- 
tlm in great anxiety. “A cjistle in the air ?” 

“He has loft you in charge of his god,” said 
the lawyer. “Manmatha has reil faith,” he said. 
“The goil will b(‘. satisfied with his ministering. 
He has left you a bit of property, just sufficient 
to bear the expenses of the god.” 

“The god can go to hell,” shouted Manmatha 
anrl jumped clean through the door into the 
street. He struck his shaven head again and 
again and shouted. “T have lost all. 1 worked 
to fill the pockets of a host of thieves.” 

Seeing that ho was really leaving, Lochandas 
rushed after him and asked, “Won’t you accept 
the trust then ?” 

Manmatha gave him a rude push, “Go to the 
devil,” he said. “I am going homo. For one 
montli, I shall live solely on ham and fowl, 
perhaps then my heart will find solace.” 

Locluindas covered his ears to shut out the 
blasphemy ami stepperl back. 





PUR-I-DAWOOD : A SCHOLAR AND POET OF 

MODERN PERSIA 

By MOHAMMAD ISHAQ, u. hc., m. a. 


F rom a recent announcement made in 
a speech by Mr. Dinsliaw Irani in 
Bombay, it is understood tliat the 
Government of His Majesty the Shah 
of Persia has decided to create a chair in 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s University of 
Visva-Bharati at Santiniketan, Bengal, and 
has also appointed, as the first incumbent of 
the chair, the Aqa Pur-i-Dawood of Basht. 
A similar statement has also appeared in the 
Persian daily Shafuq-i-Surkh of August 22, 
1932. An introduction of this great scholar 
and poet particularly to the Indian public 
will not be out of place. 

During my visit to Persia I could not see 
him as he was in Germany at that time, and 
I know the poet only through correspondence. 
He very kindly sent me his photograph 
(reproduced here) from Berlin for insertion in 
my Persian book, now printing, Sukhanoaran- 
i-Jran, which gives sketches of the poets of 
modern PrTsia, with specimens of their poems, 
and contains a large number of interesting 
pieces of Mr. Pur-i-Dawood’s poetry. 

The poet's full name is Mirza Ibrahim 
Khan .'iiid he. is usually known as Pur-i- 
Dawood, that is, ^son of David’. He comes 
of a noble family of merchants and land¬ 
holders of Rasht, the capital of the province 
of Gilan on the C’aspian Sea. He was born 
in the year 1885. Finishing his primary 
education in Pernian and Arabic at Rasht he 
came lo Tehran where he learnt the art of 
ancient raediciue (Tibb-i-Yunani) studying 
under the famous Hakim Mirza Mohammad 
Husain Khan known as the ‘'King of 
Doctors”. 

In 1908 hc went to Syria via Baghdad. 
He learned Fremoh in the Xaique School at 
Beirut and went to France in IHIO and 
acquired further knowledge of the French 
language for a year and a half. Ho then 
joined the University College of Law in 


Paris. During the Great War ho went to 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Turkey (Coustantinoph* and Aleppo) 
and after that he sailed down the Euphrates 
and reached Baghdad where he edited _ft>r a 
time the journal JiashhiLhii. After a short 
stay at Baglidad he went back to Cons¬ 
tantinople. From there he went to Berlin 
where ho stayed for a few years devoting 
his time ontir<*ly to Iranian studies. He 
spent many years in the study of the ancient 
history and culture of Persia. In 1923 hc 
returned with his wife and a baby girl to his 
mother country, Rasht, and then, after* 
a stay of two years at Rasht, h^ came to 
India in 1925. He stayed at Bombay for 
about three years whero he wrote in Persian 
a commentary on the Avesta, the sacred book 
of the Zoroastrians. He again returned to 
Berlin in 1928 where he completed the 
second volume of a commentary on the 
YaiihU, and he is now engaged in writing a 
commentary on the Khnrda Areata. 

Pur-i-Dawood is also a poet of great 
reputation. His Uiwan Purandukht Nameh 
has been published by the Iranian Zoroaptrian 
Anjuman of Bombay with English rendering 
by Mr. Dinshaw Irani. Besides this he'has. * 
written other works, vix., the commentary 
on the Yoithis (going under the name of.. 
Yaatta literature) and the Oathas (songs of 
Zoroaster), and Iran fHiaht Khurram Shah, 
etc. , 

Pni’-i-Dawood thus combines in himself 
the best that Persia can afford to the world 
as an exponent of her culture, ancient, 
medieval and modern. He is a modern 
Persian, who has inherited the glorious 
Moslem culture of medieval Persia, one of the 
finest gifts which the spirit of Islam made to 
• the world by working through the Aryan 
fgenius of Iran (the impact of this same spirit 
of Islam with the Aryan genius of India has' 
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pjivfii birth to tho INfoKk'iii nilturo 
of lliiidiistiin, and ’with tlic Aryan 
goiiius of Spain has similarly giv<’M 
to tlu> world th(' Moslom art aiul 
(‘idtiirc of that countryl. llo is 
moroovor a rhild of tin* Iranian 
rovival in Persia, whieh Inis made 
tile Persians onee more self- 
I'onseioiis about tlieir national 
heri(af!;e of the pre-Moslem civiliza¬ 
tion and philosophy of Per-iia, as 
illustrated in tin* \ehaemenian and 
Sassanian achievements and in tin* 
wisilom of /arathiistra. Persia 
has bniiid that sh(* i-an no loiipjer 
neglect her pn'-Moslcin past as 
siireU as she is eoiis«-ioiis of her 
distinct contribution t-o^the eiuich- 
ment of- Mo«l<‘ni cnllnre. Pnr-i- 
Dawoixl is tlu'reforc pecnliarb 
litti'd to represent the history and 
eiiltnre of Persia in an in-titiilion 
like the V^isva-llharati. 

Pnr-i-Dawood is a i!':ist»*r ot 
his o^\ 11 Jaii”iiai>o, and ol the 
carliei phases of it P.ihlavi, Old 
Per-'ian and Avcstan. llis cipiip- 
iiient in moilern scholarshi[> can 
he characterized as being oiiite 
rare even in lOnropc. lie has a 
thoroiio’h knowledge of Kreneh 
and (Serman, and know-< scv(*ral 
otln-r languages, Kiiropi'an and 
Indian. He is a poet of ran* gifts 
and today In* is one ol the linest 
po(‘ts of Iran. The Tlenaissan<*e 
in modeVn Iran has found in him 
the best interpreter of tin* past 
glories of Iran to her sons and to 
the world at large. Ills jioems 
breathe the modi'rn spirit, and iinliki* the 
bulk of Iranian poi*lry arc not a mere copy 
of the phrases and sentiments of the classical 
^loets, Firdausi, Saadi anil Hafe. Hut never¬ 
theless it must bi* said that he worthily 
maintains the traditions of those great 
claS'ical masters of medieval Persia. 

One eannot but admire the choice of His 
Majesty Hiza Shah Pahlavi who has decided 
to lend to India, as a choice gift from her 
*isti*r-hmd of Persia, the temporary services 
of one of her noblest sons. India should be 
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grateful to Ilabindraiiath Tagore for having 
made this possible, and when Pur-i-I>iiwood 
arrives our s'*holars and teachers should lx* 
ready to take to the full(*.st all that he has 
to give to us of the deathless spirit of Iran, 
which has for seven ci'iituries past been the 
dominating factor in the Islamic* culture of 
India, and was an influence and an inspiration 
ill the Hindu art and culture >*veii before 
the advent of Islam in our motln <iand. 

We can only conclude by giving a few 
sjiecimous of Pur-i-DawoodV poetry. The 
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iviulcrin^ri in ilic main, ii\ 

Mr. Irani. 

The Clamouring Dervish 

<) ca-l ii Lilancc <>1 tavoin, 

OLnnl' 

lIoH aini uhv licliih'^s ai<‘ \M‘'' ■'''» 
<l( st.ilutc ami cIkmmI c'-', wiiv an* >\t* ■* 

Kxih'il iroin <(iir own liomi', Oli uliv ait' 
\vi‘ None ■'<» ln)nn‘lf>- one .i" aic ; 

Help <) (Joil, cahl .1 i>lam'f of l.ivoin, O 
lionl ' 

licholti Iran, all lU-.'-olatc it lies J>clmlil, 
li»v<- for (lio lami m» iimrc ; 

It"' have L’onc crazy, (hon inight''t 

viv Such ( rcatines can liaidiv much longer 
"iM vivc 

Help •( > <Io(|. ca^t a glance <j 1 favoui, O 

hold ' 

More cMilted than Saluin, wa-' thi-i land of 
oni" ■ The ic'^ting-place of lieroe% nas tin-' 
land of onv^. 

Til." envv of kill";'' nu' thi" land of om~ 
The oli|(*ct of the loot of Mongol"' and 3’ai 

t.ar~ It hecami" ' 

Help <) (Jod, ca-'l a glance of lavoiiv, () 

IjOI.I ' 

Iran. Wan, (he altar of oiir taitli ait 
thon I 'I'he laml of onr lu'ioic torelalhers 
ait thon ' 

Tin love has tilled t.o the liiiin onr licart 

ami "Old : The life ol oiii lile. the light of 
.‘iir cvi's ai( thon. 

ll«*lp () (Jod, ca-t a i.’la;ie<‘ ol lavoiir, () 

Lon I ' 

Ho, ho* nhiTO Oh. uheie i" onr Daia'' 
Where Oh, uhere i' Shafinr, the adornci of 
the army 

( )h, nhere i- on." to helji ii-", to "Viiijiathi/." 
with ns (June aio they all* ol thc'in not 
a trace doth nnnaiii. 

Helj) () (loil, ea-t a gianc." ol favour, 

la...I ' 

I'or onr mothei-. onntiv, let ii- strive with 
heail and "oiiI . L.'t U" weai the nilK*- of 
"•acrificc from tlu" v< iv hands of Death ; 

Lci 11". drink the deadly draught from the 
cup of Annihilation, that the palate ol onr 
laml nia\ again be sweetened 

Help U" O (Jod. ca"'( a galatu-e of lavour, 
<) LonI' 


iYAJLALl (Arise, Make Haste) 

Sh.ith'r the sh.iekli's ol ""laven'. Oh men ' 
Dome out of the pit of homi igc . aris.-, make 
haste, 

WhatHver confront"' a teal man i" wclcoini* 
to him ; He is happy < ven when face.1 hy 
calamitj'. arise, make ha"li 

A man of action, in th ■ time of struggh*. 
carp«! not for tlii" or that : aris-" make haste. 


)Vlioeyer ("nt.ertams the love ol the Jkdoved 
in Ills heart eariies in hi" hand hi" hea.l and 
his lih* • arise, make haste 

If hiillets poll! on him from left and right., 
He will not tinn hi" face Irom the fiidd of 
hattle, arise, make ha"le. 

Haiij.y the man, who on the top of the 
gallow", give" u]) his life with Iran on hi" 
lips ; jiri"e, make ha"te. 

The Iriimpi't ol Liafil hit" heeii hlow'ii. 
Oh list, n : The day <>1 ii""urrection has dawned 
nrisi*. make haste. 

(Jet ri.l of lliese time", "hake oil'this shame 
ami .li"graee , Death i" lar preh-rahh" to "iielf 
exi"U‘m".' ari"e, make ha"b‘. 

Tliat ugly Devil Ini" lodged m mir house ; 
(tone i" oiir honour througli tlie"e friends . 
in ISO, make ha"te. 

Should the enemy he vicloiions lo-dav. Tli.'ii 
our .lay will ha\e reaelie.1 it" eml arise, 
iiiak." ha"te. 

The time has .■ome t.> draw lln- "Woid fiom 
its sheath ; The .lay hii~ .■.mu- to don the 
helmet anil the iiriminr , ari".", make hii"h‘. 

Ari"<" aii.l he .(ui.-k m th." art of d.'.li.'afmg 
thy lile , <'on"ign t,hv"elt to ih." . ai'<" 'd 
l*r.>vi.h"n."." ari".‘, make liii"te 

Oh "Oil of Tahmnra", "iia]) thv fetter". And 
bimi with th.-in that lu.-t .il Demon" aii~.‘. 
make lia"t.‘ 

lie a lion and liave no lear <>1 tliiil pa.-k ol 
fox.'" ; If thon ait th.’ de"eeiidaiil ol hero.*", 
ari"e, mak.* ha"l.e 

Be .if g’oii.I ch(’.*r ami .'ouiit vietoiv as thine, 
Kor the Han.l of (Io<l is with tlii'i> . arise, 
make lia"t." 


The Battle-field. 

It Is the din ami bustle ot th.* .lay of 
Resurrection, The timiuls of the La"t Day i" 
at.lot at pic"cnt. 

Yon might say that Russian sol.hcrs hnv.* 
.-ramme.] fon-sts iiml ti«’ld«, like ants and 
locust", — 

Right from Raslit t.) Tclieraii, And from 
3’ehcran dow'ii to the border" of Jnlfn. 

We "hall not be afrai.l of tins army of 
Ahrinmn, so long ii" (Jo.l i" onr Friend ami 
Helper. 

B.‘ not afraid, imleed, of it" soldier", and 
Ilk." men join th." array of battle. 

The soil ..f this laml shoiil.l be imrg«’.l 
.'lean of the dirt ol their presence 

Either .lealh, .ir the eternal gloiy, ot Iinii, 
Hash*!! un.l select one .>t these two. 

() happy the h.*a<l, which for Iran’s sak.*. 
Rolls like a ball on the day of battle. 

Ex<"rt. to<lav so that there may not lemaiir 
Roinor'’e and i.’grefc foi the. moiTow 

Oh J/inl ' Ornnt not that these euckol.l- 
^ May «‘ver L.)r.l .ly.’r us iis our ma"f<"r" ' 
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A Lainent (in memory of his father 
and mother) 

Kcliiiiicc oil lif«‘ !•' no). projKT , the 
lii'avc'ii' know not lli<‘ 'Viiy <tf lovr iiinl 
Hili'lity. 

\Vi‘ an* liko liiiblili--- iloatin» on tho .-iiriaci* 
ot w’atoi ; MO roliaiico oan lx* ]iJ.ii‘o<| on tlio 
lioii^liablo W’oi’lil 

The* caravan that ha" ])a^'(•ll on lictoic ii". 
Look, not a liacc oi it icinain- in lhi~ ahovc 
now 

In hn"llc ami clainom', thev "ct oiil in 
LToap", ami hriviim dcpartpil, not an echo 
I'cniain" ot llicin. 

\Vc aic tiavclliT' loi .1 lime "0|i)inninii on 
thi" Mill . 


AND l<:('OX<)MI(' WIOM AID 

Ni'j>lincn<'i' ami "clf-ilcccplion ln’. i. 

not. 

Mam of our Jcai one- have tli‘parU‘il hi^fon' 
n-< , notliinu: remain" (o ii" ot lluMii lun 
.orrowiiii; nienioi\. 

'riie liou-eliold which Ii.m- Ik-cii ih [irneil 
ol a mother, will mwei ajijicar in trim 
ordci ami ihrivine 

Ami tin* f.imih wlm-li rcniain- heieft ol a 
t.itlwr know It to he a hut without 
hriaiitnc."" ami |o\. 

No om* Ini" t mhnc'l. ami w loo -hall 
])a^•■ awa\. hn ilcalh i" novel unlink<‘(l lioni 
lih* 

'J'o l*ur. uiiet i" like a «oni])anion. hi- 
heart know" no Irieml -avi' Laiiieiitation. 


THE SPINNING WHEEL AND ECONOMIC WELFARE 

Ih ( '. H. L. MATIH'K 


E NOl’dII lias In-eii written liy distiiigui- 
slied writers to demonstrate the soiiiid- 
lu'Ss of Mahatma (iaiidlii’s ('hfirhhu nr 
hluuh iiioveiiu'iit on the grounds of siniplietty, 
praeticability. morality, eijiiity and cheapness. 
Wo mav further examine it in the light of 
modern ecoiiomie theory to see how it will 
allee-t onr national dividmid and, through it. 
tin- eooiiomie. welfare of tin* eountry. We may 
tak<* the following propositions giving <*oii- 
ditioiH of inereasing economh* welfare from 
the writings of Professor A. Pigou of 
(uinbridgo University, and consider how far 
Mahatniaji’s Khodi movement satisfie.s them. 
The jiropositions are : 

1. Any cause which, without the e.\erei>(‘ 
of eompiilsion or pressure upon jx'ople to 
^mako them work more than their interests 
dictate increases jiroductive cllieieiiey, and 
therewith, the average volume of national 
dividend, ])rovided that it iieithi'i* inpires the 
distribution nor augments the variability of 
the country’s eonsumable income, vill, in 
general, increase ceoiiomic welfare. 

2. Any cause which incri'ases the 
oro])ortion of national dividend received by 
poor persons, provided that it dees not lead 
lo a contraction of the dividend and doi's not 


iii|iirious1\ atVeet its variability, will, in 
general, increase ecoiiomie welfare. 

Any taiisc which dei-reascs the vai i- 
aiiility of national dnhiemi usually increase- 
(•eonoinie welfare, jirovided it does iml 
decrease total national dividend or the share 
of the poor. 

1. Any cause which decri'asch the van- 
ability of the share of the poor will increase 
economic welfare even il it irien'asCs the 
\ ariabilitv of the share of the rieh, provided 
it does not decrease tin* pi'oduetive elHeieiiy. 
the total national dividend and the total slian 
of the ]>oor. 

Now let ns se<* how the Mahatnia|rs hh'tth 
niovemeiit stands in j'elatnm to the ahovc 

])ropositions and liiid oiil whether it will 

promote the ei*eiioniie uelfarc of the eountry. 
IJut before evainiiiing it, wc may make tonr 
assumptions. In the first place we may 

assume that only^ P‘'i'i>d results will be 

considered in this e\ainin!ilioii. It is obvious 
tliat during the transition pi'riod oiii cloth v<‘- 
ipiin'incnts will partly be met b mill cloth 
and jiarth by' hand-made one and we may 
have to pay high prices for and aeeejit only 
coarse varictic^ Qf Khadi and this mav 

diminish onr eeononiie welfare measured in 
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kTins of iiioiK-y u.s well as satisfac-tioiiB. In 
tlio second place, it may be assumed that the 
Indian vill:ip;ers for whom the hhadt move¬ 
ment is chi<-tly meant will in the loufj; run not 
mily acquire the practice of spinuing liner 
counts of yarn but also more yards per liour 
bv U‘»ing improved ('linrlilma. This assump¬ 
tion is not at all unwarranted. The Khmlt 
movement has already created the habit of 
■.pinning among a large nunibiT of agri¬ 
culturists and townspenph* and thi'ir sjieed 
of spinning as well as the fineness of the yarn 
spun by them has be<*n gradnall^ increasing. 
It might surprise’ many to learn that at the 
Ablioy Ashram, a student spins -it the* rate of 
about (iL*r» yaids of >arn of count L’I ptT hour, 
and other stinhmts also at nearlv the same 
rale ; ami at the Haherak Ashram the speed 
has reaedied more than SUil varels of !( eoimts 
per hour. Tin' reports of the .Ml-Jndia 
Spinners’ Association which is «-hi<‘Hy <»rga- 
ni/ing the h/ntt/i movement gi\i'an aec’onnt 
of an all-roiiml progress’ which r<‘ally makes 
«me optimistic about its future. The 
Association is also trying to imjirove the 
('htnlha and is popnlari/nig the use of long 
staph' cotton. Ihith tlu'si' activities will tend 
to inereasi' the iineness and ■,uantitv of yarn 
spun per hour. 

’riiinll\ , we may assiiiiie that an niipro\ed 
tvpe of hand-loom will be used and the art ol 
wc'aving will be brought back to its original 
standard of tineiiess and ellieii'iiev in the long 
period. Konrthly, our national taste will he 
so r< volulionali/ed that pi-oph* will preler 
liaiid-fahries to mill iabri<‘s. This will 
naturally follow if eonditious supposed in the 
second and third assumptions turn out to he 
inie. 

Starting on these .tssumptioris and on the 
two basic facts, that the agrii-ultiirists who 
form 7r» ])<'!• cent of the population of India 
remain from three to six months uiiemploved 
or under-employed during a \«'ar .iiul that 

* -Vmtnlini: to ihr liilesl lejimt of the Ail-[ii(li.i 
^'|timiei-s' AsHOeintioa the sales of iliiriiitr the l.j 

iiioiillis eiidiiig .'tJst Dewinher, I'.i't], amoiiiitoii to Its. 
•lOOltU'J as auLiiii-t Its h-k’iISiri m the eorrcsjioinling 
pievioiis peiiixi. The ]irodiieiio'i work eovnt'fl ovei 
7.0(10 villages and snpiiorled over s|iiiinerH and 

!)ii(«i \\e.aveifl. Also llie geiier.d )>riee letcl at the end 
ot the period stood at alioiii 121 ])er eeiit hplow 
vthat It was at the eoranieiicemeiit. 


they arc iimuediately in need of suitable 
subsidiary oeeujtation to supplement their 
meagre income we may proceed to apply 
Prof. Pigou’s propositions to tlic Mahatma’s 
solution. Let us see what the eifeet will 
be on Ihi'ir productive eliieienoy and on tin* 
national dividend of the eoiintrv if the\ 
lake to spinning in their leisure time. Ahso 
let us see the ^•^eet on tin* productive 
etbeieney of those millions of latulless labour¬ 
ers who, before the advent t'f maehtiie-made 
cloth, wc're engaged in weaving if they oiic'c 
more lake to it. 

.At presi'ut we are eonsmning si'veral 
varii'lics of cloth, i‘i\, foreign, indigenous 
iiiill-made with fori'ign yini, imligeiieiis mill- 
made with null \aru, hand-made with foreign 
or indigenous mill-yarn and hand-loom made 
with liaiul-spim varn. In the state contem¬ 
plated by Mabatmaji our total cloth require¬ 
ments will b<‘ siipplieil In only haiid-s|)iiii 
ami hand-woven cloth. It has bei'u abiind- 
aiillv proved'' that it is peile<-tlv po>.sible to 
produce by means of tli< f'httiLIm ami the 
iiaiid-loom not only the total qtiaiililv of 
cloth required for our eonsumpfi<m but aKo 
SOUK' for e\])ort. Kiirther the labourer., who 
are af pri'senl engaged iii the le.xtile imbi-tiy 
will not be thrown out of emphnment. 'I'lic} 
will ri'tiiru to their villages and carry on 
hand-spiiiriiiig and haiid-w’ea\iiig. Moreover, 
oilier persona engaged in ihe texlile Iratle 
will still remain employed in the organi/ation 
ami marketing of the hand-made prodiu’ts. 
The w'hole change will bi* brought about 
wn’thoiit causing unemployment among ain 
class of jiersonl and w'ithont the diminution 
of the qiiantitv of cloth consumed y>y ns in 
the least ; while the agriculturists and othei 
landless labmirerH will be spinning and 
W'caviiig ‘without the e\<’re.ise of eompiilsion 

* 'I'he liital aamiiil ei)iismn])lii)ii ol i-Iofii in Ini 
IS HaiL!lily .">(i() cirore y.irils ,\n miliiniry sjiinner n, 
easily spill 2.''»o yaids of yam of ITi eoniits ik-p horn 
'rheii supposing Unit he spins tour hours dailv ai« 
spins for only IMIOO days m a yeai remaining (i>‘ 
bii«v in his nnim oi’eiipat.ioii for the resi of (“I'l d i\ 
to give any time to spiiimiig. he Mill inoduee liOOOO' 
yards ot yam in a \ear. I'uitliei. siiiee n siiutire iiu ! 
ol eloth iviiaires 2 yards of yam of eoiinls l.'i, 
eroie yards of elolli will lerpiire 2r>02OlKI itou* y'iiid 
of yarn. This will he spun hy ll$2,0ii.(K.t0 spinneis i 
the ahiive rate India with an ngrieultnial piipnhUi' 
ot alKiiiI 2(» erores and village population of alio ^ 
cron's can easily find tins inimher of spiiinei"« 
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or prossiu’o H]>i)n (thoni) to m!ik(‘ tluMii work 
innro timii tlioir wi'^lic>< iurl iiit(‘r(‘-<ts tlictato, 
ami this, tlicrofori', will ition'asc tlieir jiro- 
(luctivc oiticiciK’y. Ajj.iiu wo havo assunioil 
that, iti tlio lotj^ run tlio prij'o of Kh nh will 
fall and its (jnaliry will coii'.idoralily iiiiprovo 
and pooplc will piircli.iso it. It is, thoroforo, 
clf'av th.il tin* tot.d fpi nitilv ol toxldo goods 
prodacod hv making this chango in tin- 
.sV'.lcin of thoii* pi'odiiotion wdl not (b'croa-o, 
nor tin* satisfaction ohiaincd fr.»m llicni 
diminish. Hcncc it tiiav safdv In* c’oin'lndcd 
th.it tin* nation.-d dividond of tin* connli'\ 
wdl not at least diminisli on aoi omit of tin* 
nn'.'isiii’c .snl>gl•-^t(*d liv .M ihatniaji. 

It wdl ni>w lx* shown that tin- national 
dividf'iid instead of diminishing wdl inereasc. 
Si*\<*ral <*ror<‘s ol rupees whnh \\e have !)e(*n 
si'iiding : lally to tin* li>ri'ign i*'>nnli i<‘s to 

manufa(‘ti e tin* cotton grown hy iis into 
1 ‘loth wmI In* sav<*tl ami disirdmteil among 
the ‘starv ig sk(*letons’ id' Indii. Knrtlicr, 
the price whieh onr indigenoii' mills pa\ 
(*vei‘v year for the [xireliasc ol fori*ign 
ma<*lmierv ivill he savi'd, whih* tin* applianees 
which will he r(*ipiired for hand-ginning, 
earding. spinning and weaving will develop 
onr indig(*nous wood wan'king and earpf*ntry 
industry. All (hesr> and similar f,n‘tots will 
result in iner(*asing the purchasing power ol 
tin* massi's, improving tln*ir standard ol 
living and h(*nci* their producti\<* cllicii>iu*y 
whi(*h in ils turn will augment the national 
diviilend of fin* eonntri-. lienee it is ipiiti* 
ohvions that the (irst. proposition of l*rof, 
I’igon is applieahle to ]Mali!diin|i’s scheme, 
d'lie latt(*r wdl increase the (*eonomie welfare 
of the eomdry as it wdl augment tin* national 
dividi'iid and it will do so withonl injuring 
its distrihntioii and without inereasing its 
variahility ns will presently he shown. 

liOt Us eonsider how .\lidiatma|i'.s plan will 
alfeot the distrilmtion of the national 
dividend among tin* rieh and tin* ])oor. \t 
present the profits of the textile mill 
indnstry go to a f(*w lakhs of lahoiin*r.s and a 
few thousands of Indian and for<*igii eapitalists. 
In the seheme devised by Mahatma (hindhi, 
the profits will he distributed among 
ajiproximately thirty erores of pe.isnnts and 
workers. It is inevitable tliat the share 
oi the ])nor will he increased. ^I'hev will get 
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full meals and gr(*atoi* i|nantit\ ot cloth to 
cover tln'ir bodies, whi'ie th<*y are at jm*seiit 
half-starv<*d and half-elad. Miip’over, the 
total satisl.n*tion olitained hv tin* p lor from 
their aiMitioii.il ii)(*'mn*s will he far in excess 
of the total dis«!itisfaetion siilh*n'd by the 
rich on a'*eoiin( of (In* loss of tin'll* Fornn*r 
iin*unn‘s. It i-, hence clear that tin* second 
proposition of Prof. Pig xi al-o holds true, 
'rin* hhii'h movement wdl inereasi* ei onomie 
tvelfare as it wdl increase tlx* proportion 
of the nation.d tlivideinl receiv«*d hv tin* 
poor wilinxit eontraeting it in any wa\ ami 
it will do so without increasing its vanalidity 
as will h‘* shown in tin* following paragraph 
ll will .appear that M.diatnia (himllii's s<*li(*me 
far from inere.a-ing the vai e.liility of the 
ii.ttioM.d dividend will min‘h decrease it. 
It wdl ;ds-> deerc.i-,e tin* variainlity ol tin* 
income of the poor. 

'Pin* ehiet eh.iraeteri-tn*s of tin* pi*<*seiit 
capitalistic methods of piodiietion are 
]>rodnetion of commodities in antieipalioii 
of demand. th>‘ir siippU in ihst.aiit market- 
ami prodiK'tion on a eompelitive s\stein. 
Tills natur:dl\ < .nises sometimes over-prodiic- 
lion ol gooiL .ind sonn'times prixliielion far 
sh n’t ol the dciii.nid for them hcc.nisc it is 
not iiinisiial llial mist.dvcs ni tin* fori’cast ol 
‘Icmaiid are m.rle and Ix'eaiise (*aeh of the 
sev'eral »*ompc(itors in tlicir (*ntlmsiasm lor 
eiptuiing a p.irtieidar m.irkel prodiu'cs 
<*omniodities on a l.irge scale without knowing 
how mneh lln* other competiiors are 
producing 'Pin* variahilil\ in the national 
dividend is chiefly dm* to this ihdeetivi* 
nn'tliod of prndnetion. 'Pin* Khuth moveitieni 
will rectify this method of production so far 
as tin* textile indiislrv in this country is 
eoneerricd and to that extent decrease tin* 
variainlity of the national dividi'iid. Not 
only onr national ineoiin* from tins imliistrv 
will he stahih/cd hut also tin* ineoiin* oi 
the peasants and workers engagc*d in if will 
also he stabilized. They will he producing 
cloth for tln*inselves and eliielly lor tin* hoim* 
market. 'Phns, they -will be always sure ol 
getting work and (*andng a livi. thereby. 

Further, at pres(*nf the Indian farmers 
di'pend for their livelihood mainly on 
•igrienltnn* whn*l) is a very iiiieevtain somei* 
of ineoine on aeeount of the ' g.imhh* in rain. ’ 
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The adoption of spinning wlice! and hand- 
lr»om by them will give a certain measure 
of stability to th<‘ir incomes. Hence, it is 
clear that KImiU movement will decrease tin* 
variability both of the total national dividend 
and its proportion received by the poor. 


Mahatmaji’s solution, therefore, satisBes 
also the remaining two propositions of 
J’rof. Pigou, and we are inevitably led to the 
(•onclnsion that judged from these propositions 
also Klififii movement will promote the total 
economic welfare of the country. 


AMERICA AND THE OTTAWA PACr 

Hv J. M. KUAJARAPPA, i'H. i>. 


W ri'HIN the last century <.^inada 
has attained a most remarkable 
ijiaterial progress, followed by a 
doA-elopmcnt no less sLi-iking in 
self-contained nationhood within the British 
(\)mmonwcaltli. As a self-governing dominion 
.''he exercises complete authority over Ikt 
internal and extej*iial affairs ; she makes her 
own treaties and regulates her own tariffs. In 
other words, the people of C'anada are not 
ruled by England; the^ rule themselves. 
They are not loyal to England ; they are loyal 
to the best traditions, ideals and interests of 
their own eountiy. Though the population is 
only a little more than 10,000,000 in number, 
(Vnada ranks today as om* of the first six 
leading nations of the world in trade and 
comiiicrc(‘. And her vast natural I'osources 
assure her of a reasonable degree of prosperity 
in the future. Consotpiently tin* ey<*s of the 
mcreantiic nations an* set upon her. But 
C.'Unacla, b\ virtue of her geographical position 
and industrial needs, has been America’s 
greaU'st market among the British Dominions ; 
BO much so, that many have thought (.Canada’s 
commercial future to be bound up inseparably 
with that of the United States. \>'ill this 
natural association of these two great 
countries be affected seriously by the Ottawa 
Pact ? 'Phis <|uestion has been engaging the 
attention of leading American industrialists, 
since to many of them the pact seems to mean 
the entry of Great Britain as America’s rival 
for the Canadmn market. 

While the greatest problem of Canada is 
whetlnsp she conld profitably force her trade 


into unnatural avenues at the bid of Great 
Britain when so big a iiiarket as the United 
States is at In r very door, America’s problem 
is whether slie could afford to lose so 
important a eusto»n(*r as Canada. The average 
Canadian, wliatevor his sentimental reaction 
to th<' appeal of empire kinship, has naturally 
a very deep sympathy for his American cousin 
and a fairly complete understanding of his 
point of view. On the other hand, the 
majority of the Canadians arc ignorant of 
English life. They may, of course, be proud 
of their inheritance of the British tradition 
but they find little in common with the 
averiige Englishman. Although the* World 
War has brought them a little closer, y<'t it 
would be idle to pretend that there is that 
deep, intimate ac«juaintanee with one another’s 
atlairs and ambitions which mark the relation¬ 
ship of the CJanadian to the American. In 
fact, no two j'ountricH in the world arc linked 
so closely by so many ties, have so inany 
things in cointuon and uuike so similar a 
contribution t.) the common cause of civiliza¬ 
tion as C’anada and the United States. It is 
not surprising, therefore, if some fear that in 
essentials Canada will bo submerged beneath 
the wave of American intlnoncc and lose her 
identity in the tremendous American scheme 
of (“ivilization. 

Whether such fears are well-founded or 
not the fact remains that the similarity in 
tastes, needs and modes of living has made 
Cl'anada a valuable market for her industrial 
neighbotir. Through mass production of 
commodities adaptable in price and constauc- 
tion to tlio (’anadian’s buying jmwer and 
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industrial roqniromciits, America had, at the 
close of the year 1980 built up a market in 
Canada amounting to OS per cent of the 
Dominion's total imports. To obtain that 
market, American products had to hurdle a 
tariff averaging nearly 10 per cent in excess 
of the preferential rates accorded to Gn'at 
Britain. The extent of the (Canadian market 
for American products nxay be demonstrated 
by isolating the one hundri'd chief items 
imported by Canada in I9.‘i0, comprising K'i 
per cent of her foreign purchases. A total 
of 70 per cent of these 100 principal imports 
originated in the United States as against 14 
])cr cent from the United Kingdom and 7 
per cent from all other coJintries. Out of 
Canada’s total imports, the United States 
supplied her with 01 pei‘ cent of all electrical 
supplies; 00 per cent of steel and iron 
products, 00 per cent of machinery imports, 
90 per cent of automobile ]iarts, 00 per cent 
<»f coal, OS per cent of farm implements, 7G 
per cent of petroleum, 00 per cent of ftctrul 
and OS per cent of raw eutton. Many other 
signiheiint items, such as the OS per cent of 
choke imports, the 01 per cent of fresh vege¬ 
tables, OS per cent of planks and boards, SS 
per cent of retined sugar, 00 per c<’nt of 
sulphur, the 07 per cent of alnmiuuni and 
bauxite, occupy also a large place in the 
C'anadian imports. 

11 

Items in which importations from Great 
Britain exe-eeded those from the United States 
included worsteds and serges, containers, 
woolen yarns and clothing, iron and steel wire, 
woolen carpets, tweeds, electroplated war<* 
and woolen dress goods for dyeing. Al¬ 
together Canada imported products in 10.30 
vahicd at .Sl,24S,27.‘{,r)S2 and out of this 
amount {!i>847,442,037 worth of goods came 
from the ITnitcd States, .‘l^lso,179,73S from the 
United Kingdom, 803,523,000 from other parts 
of the British Empire and |14S,127,«41 from 
all other countries. These figures clearly show 
how dominant a place the United States held 
in the foreign trade of Canada till the year 
1930. Now Great Britain is inter(*sted in 
bringing her colonies together in order to 
strengthen her commeniial position. Being 
primarily industrial, Britain seeks through 


tariff adjustments a wider berth in the 
Canadian market for her maiinfacturcd 
products. She wants Canada to import, such 
steel products as arc not made in the country, 
from Great Britain rather than from the 
United States. It is, of course, understood 
that th<‘ Canadian steel industry already 
developed would be protected against eoni- 
pctitioii even from Britain. 

But ill (■anada Britain encounters competi¬ 
tion from goods made by American producers 
operating tliroiigh subsidiary organizations, 
lu fact, Ottawa (N)aference paid much atten¬ 
tion to American branch factories in Canada. 
The tendency of American industry to 
emigrate to foreign countries is particularly 
evident in Canada, but is not confined to that 
market. Its movement into foreign cnimtrios 
has been under way for many years but its 
develoiiinent on the present scale is a post¬ 
war phenomenon. It is estimated by the 
United States’ Department of Commeree 
that before the war there were only l.ll 
factori<‘3 in Canada and 07 in Europe in 
which American capital was invested and by 
the end of U»20 these numbers increased to 
■)24 and to I.").*? respectively. The reasons 
for this exodus of American industry arc not 
far to seek. It is the initconu' of a desire 
to take advantage of foreign wage scales and 
of proximity to foreign markets, with a con- 
.sequent reduction of tr.ansportation charges. 
Another factor, probably of still larger 
inflnenee. in stimulating such migration is the 
post-war competition in protective tariH’s. 
As rates on imported goods went up through 
suoeessivc readjustments, the pressure on 
American industrialists to get in behind 
foreign tariff walls and com[)ete on cv'cn terms 
for foreign markets has steadily iiKTcnscd. 
And now Britain must devise ways of 
rainimizing or <‘liinioatiug tin* eumpetition of 
these American branch plants in Canada. 

in 

In 1931 when Canadian imports from 
abroad declined 27 per cent fixim the 1030 
total, the percentage su[)plied by the United 
States dropped to f)4‘5, while tl.st supplied 
by the United Kingdom rose to 1 fi'5. This 
development was haih'd by many in Great 
Britain as a sign gf the inevitable shift in 
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Cantidii to Hritish made j)rod!i<it"i. Tint the 
main mison for tliis shift is th(> treatineiit 
('iinsul.i has received at the hands of the 
Unit4?d States. Her bitter reseiitinent of 
the almost prohibitive rates on agricultural 
commodities under the llawley-Srnoot Taritt* 
.\et of Ib-iO,--which increased d(iti(‘s on bof) 
products,—has bi ought about an e.\tranrdinarv 
recession of trade between C'aniida and the 
United States. S('lf-interest has persinuh'd 
the Canadians that tlu'v should buy where 
tlu'V hope to s(‘ll. Th<* things thev hav»* to 
sell are largely the basic products of the land, 
and since many of these ])ro<lneta arc denied 
a<lini«sion to - the United Stites mnler practi¬ 
cally prohibitive tariHs, the Dominiori, purely 
as a matter of business, has had to lind stable 
and permanent markets elsewhere. 

It is necessity therefore rather than selnti- 
ment, that hsis produeed in the Canadians a 
disjmsitioii to buy products of the Hritish 
Empire. Within the eni])ire, they believe, 
security and stability of trade* i« assured. 
Canada cannot be blamed for se<*kiiig to sell 
her pretdiicts emtside* tlu* United States any 
more than America can be blamed for the 
measure’s she has adopted. Neverthele«s, the 
high duties inijmsed have caii'-ed the United 
States pretty heavy loss in her trade with 
Canada. Under such strained trade r<‘lations 
between Canada and the United States, the 
eampaign to “Hiiy British” coultl not luit 
inlhienee the direction of the Canadian trade. 
And in w'hatever line of Canadian trade 
the United States has been lositijr^ the 
Hritish Empire has gained. .Vmeriea’s loss, 
for instance, in the importation of raisins 
has been Australia’s and South Africa’s gain, 
(’aonecl goods from Australia and oranges 
from Sontlj Africa have begun to eompeto 
with Californian products. The loss in the 
e.vportation of boots and shoes has meant an 
increased outlet for imperial goods. Thus 
the United Stat(*a bv her own action has made 
it necessary for (’anada to seek closer 
economic ties with the rest of the empire. 
And it is no wonder if the Ottawa Conference 
found the colonies in a mood to seek in an 
inter-imperial trade pact a permanence and 
totability such as could not be attained outside 
the empire. 

Rinoe the' idea of imperial solidarity based 


upon racial unity and political tradition, is 
obsolete at present, its place is taken now 
by the idea of iniitnai advantage proceeding 
from an agreement among the members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations as 
equal and ind<*pendent units. The British 
Empire r<!pre>-<*nt8 one-quarter of all the 
peoples on earth, and the enormous buying 
power of (his vast population draws empire- 
ward every unit that has something to sell. 
In addition, the bond made possible by a 
comtnon sovereignty enables them to meet as 
a family, ami trade butter for coal, oranges 
for wool, m<>!its for steel goods. Albeit 
C.mnda would have been miieh less keen 
about the empii'c trade pact had not the 
.American market for so many of her natural 
products been closed by the H iwh'y-Smoot 
Act and the consecjiient high tariffs. When 
tlierefore (kiniulnins are urged to buy British 
goo<ls it is becaiiM* the British are buying 
C^iini'iian goods, —or at least it is ho|)ed they 
would. 

IV 

The inter-imperial trade pact is, as we 
have already noticed, an association of the 
ni'-'mbers of the Britisli Ck)mmonw.‘alth of 
Nations for the improvement of its individual 
trailing prospects, and is based on the belief 
that it would be belter, other things being 
equal, to trade within the Empire. Though 
this scheme does not propose to shut off’ the 
trade of the extra-em]>ire countries entirely,- - 
for that would be suicidal,—vet it does seek 
to lessen purchases outside the E.npire to a 
degree which will promote to advantage 
exportation among the empire units themselves. 
In spite of the assurance of goodwill towards 
other nations, some maintain that if the 
em])irf‘ units snecoed in estaiilishing trade 
unity, they an* bound to cut the exports of 
empire cnuntrics ; for, it is not possible 
for anv British Dominion to buy from an 
exira-Emfiirc unit that which she has been 
buying from a non-British country without 
affecting thereby the trade of that country 
adversely. 

However, American opinion is very 
divided on this inter-imperial trade pact. 
Since Canada’s location makes it easier and 
more profitable to trade with her neighbour 
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witli the £ar-flaQff empire uaits, it is 
nnsoand economics to divert Canada’s trade 
into unnatural channels. Besides^ America 
leonld, if found necessary, expand her branch 
factories in Canada to meet the fiercer com¬ 
petition that would result from lowering 
tariff barriers to certain lines of British goods. 
Since the Britisher has to enter the battle 
badly handicapped by trasportation charges, 
the American plant in Canada, taking advan¬ 
tage also of any concessions given to Cana¬ 
dian goods, can still play a prominent r6le as 
a rival of the British. While some hold 
therefore that the results of this pact will 
have but a slight bearing on America’s future 
business with Canada and the rest of the 
Empire, Dr. Paul V. Horn, Professor of 
Foreigir -Trade in Now York University, 
sounds a note of warning to exporters against 
*takipg this inter-imperial trade move lightly. 
Ho maintains that England intends to knit 
her possessions together in close trade unity, 
and that the final result will be the erection 
of trade barriers which may deprive the 
United States of as much as 50 per cent of 
her exports to the British Empire. It ,may 
lake two to five years to bring their agree¬ 
ments to their ultimate conclusions. Bnt if 
and when this empire trade pact takes concrete 
.shape, the extra-empire countries will face 
heavy drop in their trade with the British 
Dominions, and among them the loss of the 
United States will be the heaviest. 

V 

tf such a situation does develop what 
course, it may be asked, is America likely to 
adopt ? Some say that she might reduce or 
destroy entirely her tariff barriers. This 
would imt only increase the likelihood of 
Topayment of her loans,—since a larger part 
‘■of the payment could be made in go<MB,—^but 
-also stimulate her export goods, since foreign 
nations, selling more' to America, would then 
<iommand <»eait with which to increase their 


pnrohases. Fnrthermore, this policy, under 
the new Democratic government, might help 
to re-open n^^tiations with Canada for a 
reciprocal trade pact, providuig for free entry 
into the United Statra for some of Canada^ 
natural products in exchange for free entry 
into Canada of certain kinds of American 
mnnafactnre. Others think that it would be 
better for the United States to become a 
'^self-contained” nation, planning its produc¬ 
tion exclusively for home markets. But this 
would involve a fnndamental re-adjnstment 
in the American industrial oxganization. It 
wonld mean the scrapping of mnoh plant and 
equipment, tlie {mandonmcnt of cotton 
prodnction, refined petrolium products and 
other manufactures which have been geared 
up to -meet the demands of foreign markets. 

Still others suggest that America should 
draw the extra-empire countries into a closer 
trade anion with her, particularly Latin- 
Amertcan countries. If they are excluded 
from British markets, they too will naturally 
become more dependent economically upon 
the United States. Thus a pact of the extra- 
empire countries could be brought about for 
the promotion of trade among the members 
of this group as against the British. To 
avoid this situation some Britishers recom¬ 
mend that, after the consolidation of mi 
Empire Union, merging the interests of Britain 
and the dominions into one great economic 
unit, attempts should be made to link np the 
industrial and economic interests of Britiun 
and America. Whether the United States 
will choose to follow any one of these 
courses to offset the effects of the Ottawa 
pact depends largely upon the importance 
which the American people attach to the 
revival of their foraign trade. However, 
since the American Democrats are pledged 
to the free trade policy and Canada herself 
is not kehn on breaking her connection with 
the United States, it is more likely that the 
two countries will enter into a reciprocal 
trade pact. 



DAVID HARE AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA 

By JOGE8H C. BAGAL 


AVID Haro is known as an 

oducational pioneer all over India. 
A uativ'e of Scotland^ he came to 
India in 1800, carried on a watch¬ 
making business in Calcutta and made a 
fortune by it. He retired from busines.s in 
1814 ; and instead of going back to 

Scotland, remained in India and dedicated 
his life for the welfare of her people. 

David Haro attended to all matters 

ailectiug the Indians. But his primary 
interest lay in the education of the people. 
His efforts were directed towards the 
improvement of vernacular education, which 
was very extensive at that time.* 

The Indians had already come into contact 
with the Europeans, most of whom wen* 
business men. They perceived the Europeans’ 
superior powers, due to the mastery of 

western literature and science’. David Hare 
perceived the desideratum of the Indian 
people. He joined the movement for the 
establishment of an organized institution to 
impart English education as well as education 
in the sciences. We owe the conception of 
such an institution to liaja Ram Mohun Boy.f 

• “The Institutions to which I refer will probably 
be found defective in their organization, narrow niid 
contracted in their aim, destitute of any principle 
of extension and improvement ; but of their existence 
the large body of literature in the country, the large 
bmy of learned men who hand it down from age 
to age, and the large proportion of the population 
that can read and write are proofs.’’ 

—Adam’s Reports on the Vernacular Education of 
Bengal, ISIS. iSiO, 1S18, p. :i. 

T Sir ^ward Hyde East wrote to his friend 
J. .Hanngton, then absent in England, about the 
meeting held with the purpose of establishing a 
college for imparting English education. 

“...About the beginning of May, a Brahmin of 
Calcutta [Hammohun Roy], whom 1 knew, and who 
is well known for bis intelHgence and active 
interfaeni'« among the prircipal native inhabitants, 
and also intimate with many of our own gentlemen 
of distuiciion, called upon me and informed me, 
that many of the leading Hindus were desirous of 
forming «n establishment for the ducation of their 
in a liberal manner as practised by 


But Ram Mohun had already courted un¬ 
popularity by his religious and social views. ^ 
So it fell to David Hare to push the idea* 
onward so as to translate it into reality. 

“He it was who first persuaded and induced 
the wealthy members of the native community to 
subscribe towards the establishment of a fund for 
such an institution ; he prevailed upon them to 
do so ; he exerteil himself to secure friends who 
might be able and willing to second his efforts ; 
he got things ready into a tram of operation 

A meeting of the leading Indians, including 
the pandits and the Europeans, was held on the 
14th May, 1818, at the house of Sir Edward 
Hyde East, Chief Justice, Supreme Court, 
Calcutta, for this purpose. Sir Edward 
presided over the meeting. The schemo of 
an institution was formulated by David 
Hare and presented by him at the meeting.t 
The propo.sal was welcomed by the Indians, 
specially by the pandits, and the establish¬ 
ment of a college was resolved upon. At the 
second meeting on the 2l.st May, a sub¬ 
committee was formed to give effect to the 
resolution. David Hare did not sit on the 

Europeans of condition ; and desired that I would 
lend them my aid towards it, by having a meetiug 
held under my sanction. Wishing to be satisfied 
how the Government would view such a measure, 

1 did not at first give him a decided answer ; but 
stated, that however much I wished well, as an 
individual to such an object, yet, in the public 
situation [ held, I should be cautious not to give 
any appearance of acting from ray own impulse in 
a matter which I was sure that the Government 
would rather leave to them (the Hindus) to act in, 
ns they thought right, than in any mannea- to 
control them; but that J would consider of the 
matter, and if I saw no objection ultimately to the 
course ho proposed, 1 would inform him of it; and 
if he would then give me a written list of the 
principal Hindus to whom he alluded, 1 would send 
them an invitation to meet at my house. In fact, 
several of them had before, at different times, 
addressed themselves to me upon this topic, but 
never before in so direct a manner.’’ 

—‘Hammohun Hot as an educational pioneer.’’ 
Published in t/ie Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Bessarch Soektjfy .Tune, 19.10.—Brajendra Noth 
Bonerji. 

• The India Oaxette, June 14, 1830. 
t The India Gaxette, .Tune 25, 1830. 
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sttb-committec. The Government of tho day 
were indifferent to the cause of education. 
Whether they viewed the progress of the 
move with approval or not is still 
uncertain. The European members, including 
Sir Hyde Pkst, however, retired in a body 
from the sub-committee, professing their 
sympa&y with the cause and promising 
assistance, whenever needed, in their private 
capacity. The Hindu College was ushered 
into being on January 20, 1817, 

David Haro might have followed tho 
regress of the institution with interest, 
ut no information is available regarding 
his connection with the college till a few 
years later. In the unpublished proceedings 
of the Hindu College (1816-1832) I find its 
man^igers soliciting the assistance of David 
Hare in a letter dated 12th June, 1819. It 
runs thus : 

Your sound judgment in matters of education 
and friendly regard towards literary Institution 
indnccs us to request the favor of yon to become 
a Visitor of the Hindoo Ctollege. We shall feel 
infinitely obliged by your inspecting it at your 
convenience and communicating such hints and 
observations ns may occur to you for its 
improvement. 

It appears from the records that ho did 
not accede to tho request of the managers 
at that time. 

The Calcutta School Society bore the 
expenses of thirty best scholars—ex- 
pnpils of their schools—in the Hindu 
College. David Hare was appointed Secretary 
of the Society in 1821 and was also charged 
with the superintendence of these pupils. 
The managers of the Hindu College dismissed 
some of the School Society’s boys in Novem¬ 
ber, 1824, for their Extremely irregular 
attendance.’ The Society addressed a letter 
to the college authorities intimating that 
David Hare, who was in charge of these 
pupils, should be consulted before any steps 
were taken against them. Tho following 
extracts from the letter will show how 
worthily David Hare discharged his duties : 

“With resxwct *0 Nobin Chunder Ghoae and 
Petember Das, (the School Society scholars), we 
respectfully beg leave to refer you to the accom¬ 
panying copy of a letter which our Secretary 
Mr. T). Hare has addressed to us in bis capacity 
of Superintendent of the boys placed by the 
School Society at the College under your manage¬ 
ment and we entertain a hope that the explana¬ 


tion therein afforded on the very respectable 
authority of that gentleman will satisfy you that 
the irregular attendance of the boys in question 
has been unavoidable. 

We think it probable you are not aware that 
to this gentleman's superintendence the boys 

f daced by our Society at the Vidyalaya have 
ong iMJcn subject as you of course know with 
no view of interfering in any way whatever with the 
college but exclusively for the purpose of watching 
the conduct of ^ the School Society’s boys and in 
short of exercising over them that sort of surveill- 
mice which is so rally explained in the accompany¬ 
ing letter from that gentleman which you mention 
is solicited.* 

A sincere and devoted ■worker, David 
Hare was soon appointed one of the managers 
of the college. He is found working in this 
capacity in the proceedings of a meeting of 
the College Committee on June 6, 1825. 

David Hare’s active participation in the 
affairs of the college began from this time. 
From now on he made the cause of the 
college his own. The Hindoo College was 
removed to its new buildings to the north 
of College Square in May, 1826. The 
ground upon which the college stood was 
sold by him at a considerable sacrifice. 

David Haro devoted his time and energy 
to the cause of its improvement. Ramgopal 
Ghoso, the Rev. K. M. Baiierji, Pyarichand 
Mitra and others who were students of 
the college, bore testimony to his devoted 
service. The Bengal Spectator (June 14, 
1842, p. 46), conducted by them, wrote of 
David Hare after his death : 

“Ho took the warmest interest in the, well-being 
of Ais Institution and tlie valuable services which 
he rendered to it will constitute one of the most 
prominent and never to be forgotten facts in the 
annals of hiq. histoiy. As a manager he was not 
content with visiting it jicriodically, but came 
and spent a great portion of his time there almost 
every day—enquiring after every pupil in rc^^ard 
to his progress, habits of attendance, health, 
conduct 111 the College and at home—^reproving 
with a parental affection the inattentive and the 
ill-behaved, encouraging and rewarding the 
ineritorioni and the distinguished, settling all 
disputes between one boy aud another, and 
lending a patient ear to the requests and recommen¬ 
dations of parents and guardians. He also 
watched with intense attention the working of 
the details connected with tho management of 
the Institution and did his best to remove defects 
and adopt improvements wherever such steps 
were necessary.’’ 


• Proeepdingg of the Hindoo College (18}6~t832). 
Unpublished. 
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In appreciation of Hare’s services to the 
cause of education, the students of the 
Hindu College as well as those of the School 
Society’s schools presented him an address 
on February 17, 1831, craving his indulgence 
to sit for a portrait. Pyarichand Mitra could 
not reproduce the address and Hare’s reply 
to it in his Lifr of T>arid Hare. Ho rested 
content with only a brief summary of the 
latter. J have discovered both the address 
and the reply in contemporary newspapers. 
These are very important for tracing the 
history of English education in India. I 
take them from T/tr. Goi'rrnmenf Gazette of 
March 21, 1831 : 


To 

David Hare, EHqr. 

I>ear Sir, 

Kindness, even when slightly evinced, excites 
a feeling of thankfulness in the minds of those 
who beneht by it. What, then, must be the 
sentiments which animate the many who have 
ciijoved the happiness of receiving at your hands 
the best gift that it is possible for one thinking 
being to bestow upon anothcr -education ? Jt 
has been the misfortune and reproach of many 
an age to permit its best benefactors to go to the 
grave without one token of its respect or gratitude 
for their endeavours. Warned by their example, 
it is our desire to avoid it, and to let it be known 
that, however your eminent services to this countrj’ 
may be overlooked by others, they are appreciated 
by those who have experienced their advantages. 
We have, therefore, resolved upon soliciting the 
favour of your sitting for your protraitj a request 
with which we earnestly hope you will have no 
objection to eomply. Far Iw it from us to 
suppose that so slight a token of respect is 
adequate to the merit of your philanthropic 
exertions ; but it will be a gratification to our 
feelings if we are jiermiltd to keep among us a 
representation of the man who has breathed a 
new life into Hindu society, who has made a 
foreign land (he land of his adoption, who has 
voluntarily become the fnend of a friendless 
people, and set an example to his own country¬ 
men and ours, to admire which is fame, and to 
imitate immortality. 

Waiting your kind compliance with the request 
eontaineu in this address, and heartily wishing 


your health and strength to pursue the career 
which you have so long maintained, 

We have the ^easure to be, dear sir. 

Your most obraient servonte, 
(Signed by Dukinnundan [later, Baja 
Dakshinaranjan] Mookerjee, and 5b i 
other young native gentlemen.) 

Mb. Habe’s Aitswbb 

Cleiitleincu : In answer to the address you have 
just presented to me, I beg to apolt^ize tor the 
teeliugs that overcome me ; and 1 earnestly request 
you to bear with me. A few years afto: my 
arrival in this country, I was enabled to discover 
during niy intercourse with several native ^ntle>, ■ 
men, that nothing but education was requisite tO’ 
render the Hindoos happy, and I exerted my 
humble abilities to further the interests of India"; 
and with the sanction and support of the govern¬ 
ment, and of a few leading men of your community 
T endeavoured to promote the cause of education. 

(Iciitlcmcn ; J bare now the gratification to> 
observe, that the tree of education has already 
taken root ; the blossoms I see around me; and if 
it be left to grow up for ten years more, it will 
acquire such a strength, that ir will be impossible 
to eradicate it. To maintain and to continue the 
happy career already begun, is entirely loft to your 
own exertions. Your countrymen expect it front 
you, for they look upon you as their reformers and 
instructors. It remains for you to gain that 
object, and to show tlie inhabitants of other 
countries in what manner they may render them¬ 
selves useful. 

When 1 observe the multitude assembled ti> 
ofl'cr me this token of their regard, when I sec 
that the most respectable and learned native 
gentlemen have flocked around me to |>reBent this 
address, it is most flattering to me, for it expresses 
the unfeigned sentiments of their hearts. I cannot 
contain myself, gentlemen. This is a proud day to 
mo. I will preserve this token of your sciitimeiits 
of gratitude towards me unto my latest breath. 1 
will bequeath it to my posterity as a treasure 
which will inspire them with emulation to do good 
to their brethren. 

Cientlemcn : Were I to consult my private, 
feelings, J should refrain from complying with 
your rajuest. ft has always been a rule with 
me never to bring myself into public notice, 
but to fill a pnvatc station in life. When. 

I B(Hi however, that (he sons of the most worthy 
members of the Hindoo Community have come 
III a body to do me hofiour—when I observe 
that the address is signed by most of those with 
whom T am intimate, and whose feelings will be 
gratifiiMl if 1 sit for my protrait, I cannot but 
comply with your retiuest.* 

* The Address and David Hare’s reply to it have 
also Iiecn included in Bj. llrajendra Nath Banerji's. 
forthcoming volume of l^mb^dpatre iiekaler KathTu 



SHELLEY’S ^STHETICAL PHILOSOPHY 

By JAMES H. COUSINS 


T JllO intellootiial and a'sthcticai endow¬ 
ment of ShpJIcy was at once bo large, 
BO balanced, and bo Bynthetioal, that 
when the poet became critic, he 
raised criticism to the level of creation, as 
in his immortal essay on poetry ; and when 
the critic became poet, he raised a chant 
whose lyrical purity and harinoiiions accom¬ 
paniment of thought became, even when not 
specifically so in intention, the most trenchant 
criticism of the dissonanc(‘s of life, by 
contrast with itself. 

It became also (O’iticiHin in the indirect 
manner of art by casting upon lines and 
passages the intuitive luminosity that may, 
when brooded uj>on, be condensed into tlie 
clear lights of intellectual aihrmation. Jf 
Shelley had never written a line of jirose 
expressing his ideas of art, it would be 
possible to derive his mathetical philosophy 
not only from a synthesis of passages 
scattered tliroiigh his writings, but, as we 
now propose to demonstrate, from a single 
passage in the third scene of the third act of 
Prometheus Uuhouud. The passage is : 

And lovely apparitions, dim at first. 

Then radiant, as the mind, ansinpe bright 
From the embrace of lieauty, whence the forms 
Of which these are the phantoms, casts on them 
The gathered rays which arc reality, 

Bhall visit us, the ]>rogeny immortal 
Of Painting, Hcnlplure, and rapt jiucsy, 

And arts, though nnimagincNl, yet (o lie. 

The wandering voices and the shadows these 
Of all that man becomes, thi' mediators 
Of that best worship, love, by him and us 
Oiven and returned ; swift shapes and sounds 

which grow 

More fair and soft as man grows wise and kind, 
And, veil by veil, evil and error fall. 

Under the compelling interest of the 
drama it is easy to glide over this passage 
as a merely contributory element in the 
general movement, somewhat ooniplii’ated in 
(•oiistruction and grammatically lame in 
the opening lines. But if the passage calls 
to ufi to return and brood on it, we shall find 
in this vision of the Fire-]5ringcr (/) Shelley’s 


own d’ictrini! of the; origin of the arts, (/i) 
their function in the cosmic operation, (/'«) 
their relationship with the evolution of 
humanity, and (//') the conditions of their 
progress. 

This is an enormous thesis, the subject 
of philosophical speculation from Socrates 
and his predecessors to Croce and his 
successors. Yet Shelley casts it all, through 
the legitimate dogma of the creative ims^na- 
tion, into an unrhymed "sonneFs scanty plot 
of ground”; and by the power of the 
imagination lays it out with such quality of 
design and decoration that, like a Japanese 
garden, it communicates an imaginative 
vastness to the physically minute and 
simultaneously magnifies the spiritual stature 
of the beholder. This experience cannot be 
had by a hasty passage through the garden. 
It calls for close attentioii to the involutions 
and evolutions of the design, and to their 
several and conjoint intentions. To the 
cultivated eye and sensitive mind tlie garden 
may yield its fulness with intuitive ins- 
tantancousness. But oven to those there 
is a special joy of the spirit in mentally 
separating the apparent complexity of the 
garden into its several plots for the fuller 
enjoyment of each, and for attaining through 
this analytical process the paradox of an 
ultimately simple and radiant underHtanding. 
Wo shall now essay this process. 

First let us recall the cireumstanKjes under 
which Prometheus speaks the souoroua and 
luminous phrases which Shelley puts into 
his mouth. Thiough the exercise of “Gentle¬ 
ness, Wisdom, Virtue and Endurance” 
I’romotheus has dcjthroned Jupiter who held 
the world in oppression. Anticipating the 
process of events in the new era which his 
freeing of the world had inaugurated, 
Prometheus visualizes himself i • ing, with 
his wife Asia and her sisters I’aiithea and 
lone, in an enchanted cave, observing the 
ebb and flow of things, themselves unchanged.. 
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To them (the embodimctita of the freed and 
aniBed powers of redeemed hiiminity) in their 
place of observation beyond the fliiotiiations 
of the phenomenal nniverse, will come ^‘^tho 
echoes of the hiim in world.” These will toll, 
amonw other things, of the advance of 
humanity in the cxitcrnal aspects of its life, 
including the arts, and the anticipation of 
that advance in the passaafe quoted sum¬ 
marizes Shelley’s resthetical philosophy. 

The "lovely apparitions” which shall visit 
them arc the "immortal progeny of Painting, 
Sculpture and rapt poesy,” and other arts 
to bo. Prometheus (the mouthpiece of 
Shelley) is here speaking, in the typical 
Shelloyan manner, from the archetypal side 
of life. Ho is not, in these words, speaking 
of pictures, statues and poems, but of the 
universal impulse to plastic and rhythmical 
creation which is the basis of art, which is 
also the basis of sox and of the not yet 
completely understood relationship between 
sex and art. 

This impulse, acting on the variously 
endowed media of the artists, arouses the 
will-to-create within one or other of the 
interacting phases of appearance, form and 
motion. The first inner conceptions of the 
artists are the progeny immortal which shall 
visit the Promethean observers. The ultimate 
formal expressions of the artists are apprehen¬ 
sible by those at their own incarnate level. 
Prometlieus visualizes them from the celestial 
side ; their phantasmal paradigms, not their 
concrete accomplishments ; the creative idea 
in the artist’s mind, not the <*.roated object at 
his finger-tips. Th(' parents of the ultimate 
forms of art are "mind” and "beauty.” From 
the "embrace” of the mental and emotional 
powers of the artist father-mother come "the 
forms of which these (the visiting apparitions) 
are the phantoms,” the subjective and as yet 
undefined anticipations. 

The association of the intellectual and 
aesthetical powers of the psycho in artistic 
creation (the cognitive mode and affective 
mood of the modern psychologist) is else¬ 
where expressed in Shelley’s poetry. A dozen 
or so lines before the passage that we are 
considering, Prometheus looks forward to 
his group searching for hidden thoughts. A 
pure psychologist would look for clear 


thoughts or logical thoughts. Shelley looks 
for lovely thoughts. He carries an aesthetical 
quality over into the mental domain. Tn this 
particular instance the mental process is the 
substantive ; thmights modified by the 
aesthetical quality lovely. In the title of the 
“Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” he turns it 
the other way round, making beauty the 
substantive, and intellectual quality the 
modification ; and in the body of the poem 
declares that the light alone of Intellectual * 
Beauty "gives grace and truth to life’s 
unquiet dream.” In the chorus of spirits of 
the human mind in the fourth act of Promc- 
thc.uft Unbound ("Our toil is done. ..”) the 
same association is seen in what might, on a 
casual reading, be taken as mere poetical 
fancy. The spirits, which are embodiments 
of the freed mental powers of humanity, 
build "a world for the Spirit of Wisdom to 
wield” by their singing which is an act of. 
aesthetical creation. 

So much for the source and generation of 
the arts ; Cosmic Powers from whom, through 
the union of the mind with beauty, the forms 
of art are brought forth. Shelley states quite 
plainly their place in the cosmic scheme. 
They are the "mediators” (the instruments of 
expression and means of communication) 
between the worlds celestial and terrestrial ; 
the transmitters of the love of Man for God 
and God for Man. Love, says Shelley in the 
passage before ns, is the highest form of 
worship, and the arts arc its channels. A*t, 
therefore, is religion. 

The converse of two identities should be 
equally true. If art is religion, religion is art 
Between the apparently externally separated 
twain moves the single impulse of "that best 
worship, love.” When it strikes predominant¬ 
ly on the in-turned aspect of the contemplative 
and emotional nature of humanity, it emeiges 
in the limitations of the theologies, dogmas 
and ceremonials which reflect in religion the 
cosmic elements of form, appearance and 
rhythm. 

Religion and art arc essentially one, and 
their divorce leads to degradation in both. 
Religion that is not creative art can become 
a sour and cruel fanaticism. Art without 
religion becomes lifeless imitation. Eehoc.s 
and reflections they are of a reality which 
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interpenetrates them and shows something of 
itself through them even when they arc far¬ 
thest away from it. The search for this 
reality is one of the supreme joys of cultured 
life, and one of the straightest paths to the 
highest spiritual realization. Hcligion and 
art are, as Shelley indicates^ God’s revelation 
of himself to Man and of Man’s reality to 
himself : they are also Man’s revelation of 
himself to God, and of the God in Man to the 
God in whom Man is enfolded ; a revelation 
‘‘by him” (Man) “and us” (the celestials) 
“giv(>n and returned.” This is the dmne 
utility of art. Even if the expansion of 
eonsciousness which Shelley .attributes to art 
meant nothing more than the expression of 
ca|>ueities beyond the present normal powers 
of hiimsuiity, there is a deep value in the 
feeling that “we are greater than we know.” 
Shelley, in fact, declares that the arts are but 
special anticipations of the general future 
atiainiuent of humanity, the voices and shadows 
“of all that man becomes.” It is, therefore, a 
matter of importiince to ascertain the 
conditions of their beneficent development. 

The passage which we are studying opens 
and eiosus with indications of the way of 
artistic progress. The apparitions of the 
arts which appear before the prophetic eye 
of Prometheus arc at first dim ; but they 
become radiant when the mind, vitally asso¬ 
ciated with beauty, focusses its attention on 
them, and gives to what is at first a vague 
emanation the ultimate status of reality, not 
by impartation from without but by evocation 
from within. This is Shelley’s conception of 
sirt-criticism, based on reality, aH 80 (^iated with 
beauty, consciously deliberate, aiding the 
advance of creative art by being itself 
creative ; a thesis which bears with drastic 
implications on the literary and art criticism 
of our time. 

But Shelley sees also a general normal 
advance in the arts, not only j?nri passu but 
identical with the evolution of humanity 
towards higher expressions of its inner nature. 
He has said that the arts arc all that man 
becomes. In the last two lines of the passage 
he says that man is all that the arts become ; 
for the arts grow “more fair and soft” just to 
the extent that man, their channel of ex¬ 
pression. 


(rrown more fair and kind. 

And, veil by veil, evil and error full. 

In Other words, (to re-state the matter for 
the fuller realization of Shelley’s closely 
packed thought) as humanity grows in 
wisdom, and as the hunianitariansim which 
was incipient in his day in Europe develops 
into spontaneous and fully exercised com- 
pas.sion, not only will the evils that .afflict 
humanity, and the errors that darken and 
misdirect its activities, gradually disappear,^ 
but the arts, which are man’s most intimate 
revelation of his true nature, will naturally 
reflect the <*hange in an increase of all that 
(]uality of consciousness that is concentrated 
in the word fair, and of all that faculty of 
feeling which is involved in the word soft. 

We must not let the unworthy connota¬ 
tions that have, come out of a century’s 
vulgarization of these words obscure their 
Sholleyan significance : To Shelley the word 
fair meant all that was admirable. “That 
fair being whom we spirits call man” was not 
a mere rell(‘etion of the Greek physical ideal, 
nor was it a drawing-room <'ompliment to 
appearaiice and complexion. It was not even 
said of the “fair sex” alone. This softness of 
whie.h Shelley speaks ciirricd for him the 
meaning of an incrca.sod responsiveness to 
reality through the capacity for love, which 
is his pananeea for universal ill and the 
central power in the jierformance of the work 
... Promethean. This docs not make for flabby 
sentimentality or the sex-complex, but for 
comp.'tssionatc power, for the power of the 
liberjited mind working in <'.omplcto unity 
with the sensitiveness of the purified heart 
whose natural expression is “love and beauty 
and delight.” And when Shelley thinks of 
Be.anty, Power is looking over her shoulder, 
awaiting incarnation through the arts for tlie 
freeing of the world from its dark slavery. 

Man were i immortal and omnipotent 
Didst thon, unknown and awtul as thou iin, 
Keep with thy glorious train firm state within hiK 

heart, 

he declares in the “Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty.” 

Wo may now put the Shelleyau au.sthetic 
into a paragraph. 

Prom ultimate powers inherent in the 
nature of the Universe come impulses which, 
through the mutual co-operation of the 
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intellectual atid aesthetical capacities of 
humanity, fiilHl themselves in the forms of 
the arts. These art-forms, partaking at once 
of the nature of divinity which is their source, 
and of humanity which is their instrument. 


are the mediators between both. Their 
capacity to act as such will increase through 
both tlic particular service of an illuminated 
criticism and the general advance of humanity 
in wisdom and altruism. 


THE CONTROL OF THE EXECUTIVE OVER 

THE JUDICIARY 

By NARESH CHANDRA ROY. 


T IIE independeuct* of the judges is the 
nine qua non of good government. 
The executive agents, overzealous in 
their duties, are naturally prone to 
encroach u])on the domain of individual 
rights and liberty. Whether such encroach¬ 
ment has actually token place or not, it is 
for the judiciary to examine. The judge, in 
other words, has to hold a scrutiny into the 
actions of the ex<!cutive. If he finds them 
contrary to the laws of the land, he is to 
declare them illegal and protect thereby 
the rights and interests of the individual 
citizens. One of the chief functions of the 
judge is thus to act as the task-master of 
the executive. He can cany' out this func¬ 
tion elBciently and impartially only if he 
is not ill any way under the influence and 
control of the executive oflicers. If the 
judges are made subordinate to the executive, 
it becomes impossible for them to discharge 
this responsibility. They can no longer 
protect the jicople from the high-h:indedncss 
of the executive agents. They will then 
exercise their judicial powers only by way 
of subserving executive expediency. 

Independence, which is the breath of 
judicial life, has in no period of the British 
Indian history charactel^zed tlio Subordinate 
Criminal Judiciary of this country. Since 
the days of early British rule, it has been 
subordinated to the executive agents of 
Government. Minor criminal justice 
een vested in the chief Police officer 
listrict. The District Magistrate 


who has been.responsible for the maintenance 
of the peace and order in the area under his 
charge has also been given the right of trying 
the original criminal cases himself or having 
them tried by other magistrates directly 
subordinate to, and controlled by, him. The 
judiciary instead of being the task-master 
has practically b^en made the hand-maid 
of the executive. An individual citizen 
who has somehow incurred the disph'asure 
of the Executive Government may be taken 
into custody at the instance of the police. 
He will then be hauled up before the court 
of a magistrate. If he is the District Magis¬ 
trate himself, the case becomes absolutely 
. simple. He is the chief of the [lolice and 
the rejiresentative of the Goycmmeiit in Kh 
area. He automatically therefore takes the 
same view as to the guilt of the accused as 
the police. If the trying magistrate has no 
direct relation with the police, even then 
the accused cannot expect a more impartial 
justice. This magistrate although doing 
for the time being judicial work is jwr 
excellence an executive officer, innoculated with 
the virus of executive partiality for the 
prosecution side. Even granted that he is 
a straight man with some judicial fairness, 
he cannot still be relied on for the protection 
of the interests of the accused. He is a 
magistrate absolutely subordinate to the 
district officer whose orders, even hints and 
suggestions, he has to carry out. Every 
officer has a natural ambition of earning his 
promotion and rise to the top of his service. 
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A subordinate Magistrate depends for his 
promotion on the certificate of his Chief 
tvho is at the same time the local head of 
the department of law and order. Under 
the circumstances the magistrates have in 
most of the important cases to take the same 
view as the police^ otherwise they incur 
the displeasure of the District Magistrate 
which amounts in its turn to the stopping 
of their further promotion. The lower 
criminal courts thus instead of being the 
palladium of justice and the sure protector 
of popular freedom and individual liberty 
have been reduced in British India to be 
an elfective iustniment of executive power. 

. -Situated as the magistracy is, it can 
at any time be mobilizicd by the Government 
for interests of their own. This danger is 
latent in the system in vogue. Mr. Wedge- 
wood Benn, the Labour Ex-Secretary of 
State for India, revealed in the last Labour 
Conference at Ijeicoster how pressure was 
being brought to bear upon him during his 
term at the India Ofliee for interfering 
with the independent decisions of the magis¬ 
trates in political eases. How far he was 
successful in resisting this pressure it cannot 
be calculated. But in political cases the 
Indian public has reasons to believe, that 
the facts of the cases and the laws of the 
land are not the only factors that enter into 
the decisions of the magistrates. We cannot 
say if there is any standing order to the 
magistrates that conviction is wanted in all 
such cases. But the trying magistrates do 
not wait for such orders in cases of a political 
nature. They know perfectly well what the 
executive Government actusdly -want. They 
.are consequently on the alert as soon as they 
arc faced with a political case. Anxious to 
remain in the good books of the Government 
they are often prone to convict the accused 
sent up by the police. 

The danger of combining criminal justice 
with executive functions was brought home 
about a hundred years ago to some officers 
of the Company. Public opinion had not 
then been properly educated and organized. 
But even then the evils of the system did not 
go unassailcd. As early as 1837 Mr. Frederick 
Halliday condemned this executive control 
over criminal justice as dangerous to the 


interests of the individual rights and 
privileges. In the fifties. Sir John Peter 
Grant, another distinguished officer of the 
Company, took up his cudgels against the 
ruinous arrangement of placing the criminal 
courts under the direct control of the 
prosecuting officer. Till the early seventies 
the system thus came in for attack chiefly 
at the hands of the European officers. But 
in 1872 was published the famous note of 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen on the 
administration of criminal justice in British 
India. He embodied in this minute the 
opinion that the removal of criminal justice 
from executive control would affect the 
permanence of British rule in this country. 
The exercise of criminal jurisdiction, he 
thought, ‘^is both in theory and fact the most 
distinctive and generally recognized mark 
of sovereign power. All the world over, 
the man who can punish is the ruler.In 
case, therefore, criminal justice was made 
independent of the executive authority, the 
position of the district officers would 
considerably suffer and their prestige would 
be considerably diminished. But it must be 
borne in mind that the district officer was 
the corner-stone of the fabric of the British- 
raj. The undermining of his position would 
only amount to the collapse of the British 
dominion in India. It was essential, 
therefore, iliat the existing arrangement 
placing criminal justice nnder executive 
control should be continued even if the 
administration of justice suffered to some 
extent on that account. This reactionary 
opinion silenced henceforward all opposition 
to the system from the side of the officers 
of the Government. They now identified 
the existing arrangement witii the continuance 
of British rule. 

But while all attack on the executive 
control over the criminal judiciary was 
withdrawn by the British officers of the 
Crown, Indian public opinion which had 
now been considerably organized spotted out 
the anomaly of subordinating the criminal 
judiciary to the executive. It demanded 
henceforward with unvaryii v consistency 
the complete separation of executive and 
judicial functions. It urged from all 
political platforms the complete withdrawal 
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of executive supervision from over the 
criminal courts. The high priest of this 
movement for separation was the late 
Man Mohan Ghose, a member of the Calcutta 
Bar. He enjoyed an extensive criminal 
practice both in the High Court and in the 
mofussil courts. As a defence counsel 
in most of the important criminal cases in 
the diflerent parts of the province, he 
actpiircd an unrivalled knowledge of the 
vagaries of the mofussil magistrates. The 
evils of executive control over the trying 
magistrates were clearly brought homo to 
him. From day to day he saw tlie danger 
to the liberty of the people which this control 
involved. It was at his instance that the 
Indian Association of (Calcutta and, later, the 
Indian National Congress took up this 
c|uestion and started the agitation for making 
the judiciary an independent branch of the 
Government. lie also submitted a iiKMiiorial 
on this subject to the (roveruor-Gencral, 
Lord Ripou. Nothing of course came out of 
this petition. Lord Ripon was indeed 
sympathetic but ho had not the driving force 
to carry through the necessary reform in the 
face of the opposition of the Civil Service. 
He had burnt his fingers rather badly in 
the Ilbert Bill controversy and now silently 
dropped tlie idea of having another iron in 
the fire. 

But although it was given cold shoulder 
even by the ino-st enlightened vici'roy of 
the L!Hh century, the tpiestion of executive 
control over the magistracy continued to 
agitate the public mind of Indhi. Resolutions 
condemning this medieval sysfcin were passed 
from year to year by the Indian National 
< 'ongress. In fhe diflerent Legislative' 
Councils also, it came in for criticism and 
attach at tlie hands of the non-oHieial 
members and the official spokesmen found it 
increasingly difficult to defend the* arrange¬ 
ment in vogiu'. In 1S95, Mr. Ghose 
published two pamphlets concerning this 
question. In the first he embodied some 
authoritative opinions as to the anomaly of 
placing criminal justice under police control 
and in the second he embodied twenty cases 
of which he had personal experience, 
illustrating the danger to individual liberty 
and freedom from the control which the 


executive was allowed to exercise over the 
criminal courts. 

The publication of these pamphlets 
thickened the agitation for reform still further. 
The way in which a prominent nobleman 
like the Baja of Mymensingh was harassed 
and insulted in 1892 at the instance of the 
district officer, had already convulsed Indian 
sooicty and brought home to it the necessity of 
immediate withdrawal of executive control from . 
over the courts of law. The two pamphlets o^ 
Mr. Ghose convinced the public still further as 
to the danger of the existing arrangement. 
On the top of these all appeared in 3 899 in 
the columns of the Indian newspapers the 
judgment of Mr. Pcnnel, the District and 
Sessions Judge of Chupra, on the famous case, 
tlueen-Erapress rs. Constable Narsingh 
Singh. It revealed to the public on ^c 
authority of a responsible officer like the 
Sessions Judge of a district how a magisterial 
court could be used as a eloak for the high- ‘ 
handedness of the exeentivc officers. The 
judgment took the country by storm and 
shook the whole of Aiiglo-India to its base. 
.Fudge Pennel had, of e-ourae, to pay the penalty' 
for the independence ho had shown and the 
justiee he had meted out to the helpless 
accused. But it stimulated the public demand 
for the separation of criminal justice from 
the clutches of the executive. 

Ill this year was submitted to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, Lord George Hamilton, the 
great memorial on this subject which Mr. 

Mohan Ghose had contemplated but which 
his untimely death in 1891) had postponed. 
It now wont over the signature of Tjord Hob- 
house who had succeeded Sir James Stephen 
in the Law Membership of the Government of 
India and several other gentlemen who had 
long and practical experience of Indian 
administration. The noble array of sigtvafcories 
included tin' names of two ex-Chief Justices 
of Bengal, a retired (3hief .Justice of Ceylon, 
several retired Puisne .Tudges of the Calcutta 
High Court and several retired executive 
officers of the Government. The memorial 
explained the danger of the existing system to 
the liberty of the individual citizeu and pointed 
out the opportunity of exercising tyranny and 
high-handedness which it opened out to the 
executive officeis. It demanded that the 
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courts of law should bo made immune from 
all executive influence and control at the 
earliest convenience of the Government. The 
Secretary of State did not think himself 
competent to take the memorial into con¬ 
sideration without the opinions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India thereon. It was accordingly 
transmitted from the India Office to Simla 
and from there it found its way to the 
different provincial headcjuartcrs. By the 
provincial Governments again it was referred 
to the district and other local officers. 
Several years thus .passed by in the leisurely 
collection of expert opinions on the issues 
.raised by the memorial, the final consideration 
of which by the Secretary of State continued 
in conse(juence to hang fire. The Indian 
members in the Legislative Councils found it 
difficult to hold their patience any longer and 
in 1907 the Maharaja of Darbhanga and 
Dr. Rashbehaiy Ghose raised the question in 
course of the discussion on the financial state¬ 
ment. The control of the executive over the 
judiciary was one of the fallacies, complained 
Sir Rashbehary, “which, though doomed to 
death, are yet fated not to die.^’ The Home 
Member, Sir Harvey Adamson, now promised 
that in the course of the year “the iiuestion 
will be brought to a solution.” In pursuance 
of this promise, he acquainted the members 
of the Legislative Council in March 190S 
with a provisional scheme for the separation 
of executive from judicial powers. Und<*r 
the existing arrangement, the criminal courts 
could not, he admitted, inspire contidence of 
the people. Steps should hence be taken 
which might remove this popular suspicion 
as to the control of the police over the trying 
magistrates. He announced that the Govern¬ 
ment had decided to introduce at the earliest 
convenience the reform in a tentative and 
experimental way in the districts of th<‘ two 
Bengals. 

This statement raised much hope in the 
nationalist circle. It was anticipated that 
the much-fought-for reform was at last attain¬ 
ing fruition. But while there was jubilation 
in the nationalist camp, the members of the 
Civil Service were laughing in their sleeve, 
‘‘^ir Andrew Fraser and Sir Lancelot Hare, 
the Lieutenant-Governors of the two provinces 
I where the experiment was first to be made, 


now headed the Civil Service opposition to 
the proposed refonn. They saw nothing in 
the proposal of Sir Harvey which might be 
useful to public administration in those 
provinces. They recommended that the scheme 
should be dropped without any further fuss. 
In the teeth of this concerted opposition of 
the Civil Service, the Government of India 
did not dare to proceed with the promised 
reform. They adroitly riggled themselves 
out of the situation created by the announce¬ 
ment of Sir Harvey Adamson in 1908. The 
late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjca reminded 
the Government indeed in 1913 of the promise 
they had made but the resolution he intro¬ 
duced for giving effect to the reform was 
opposed by the Government and defeated 
in consequence. A year later the war broke 
out and further consideration of the question 
was postponed sine the. 

The introduction of the Reforms in 1919 
gave a fresh impetus to the movement for 
separating criminal justice from the shackles 
of the exooutivo. Early in 11)21, Mr. Bhurgri 
moved a resolution to that effect in the 
Council of State. Sir William Vincent, 
the Home Member, did not take so pessimistic 
a view of the existing arrangement, bnt he 
pointed out that it was not now for the 
Government of India to discuss this question. 
Justieo under the now regime was a provincial 
subject and it should consequently be tackled 
by tin* provincial Governments as best they 
could. If any of these Governments thought 
it wise to take criminal justice altogether out 
of tlie control of the executive, the Govern¬ 
ment of India would not stand in the way. 

It was now the turn of the Provincial 
Governments to take up the question. On 
the 4th of April 1921, a resolution for remov- 
iug the administration of criminal justice out 
of the clutches of the executive authorities 
was introduced in the Bengal Legislative 
Council by Mr. K. M. Chaudhury. He was 
confident that under the new regime the angle 
of vision of the officials bad changed and 
that no time would be lost ‘^in giving effect 
to this much-needed reform,” Sir Henry 
Wheeler, the Horae Member, mat however, 
a “halting, hesitating and ambiguous 
speech.” He proposed that the whole 
subject should be jammed afresh by a com- 
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petcat oommittee. He wanted an authorita¬ 
tive pronouncement bj some experienced 
experts as to how the separation could bo 
carried out. The non-odicial members looked 
upon the proposal of the Home Member 
only as a method of shelving the issue. The 
amendment of Sir Henry was consequent¬ 
ly defeated and the original resolntion 
carried. 

But the Government of Bengal, in spite 
of this attitude of the Council, appointed ti 
Committee to elaborate a practical working 
scheme for separation of th<‘ executive and 
judicial functions. Sir Ewart Greaves, .a 
Justice of the High Court, was appointed 
to be the President of the (’oniraittee and 
among the other members were Dr. Abdulla 
Suhrawardy, ^Ir. P. C. French and Sir 
Manmatha Nath Rai fMiaudhiiry. The ( )om- 
mittce after examining the evidence placed 
.nt its disposal submitted its report in January 
1922. It saw ^'no practical difficulty in 
effecting a separation of judicial and executive 
functions.” It actually drew up a scheme 
which would provide for a complete separation 
of the two powers. It was expected that 
these recommendations of tlio Committee 
would be given effect to by the Government 
without further delay. But the Government 
did not allow the report to be published at 
once. It sat tight upon it for about a year. 
Even when the re]>ort was published towards 
the close of 1922, the Government revealed 
no intention of giving any early effect 
to its scheme. One excuse after another 
was loiind by the Government for not 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Committee which had been of its own choice. 
The Committee's report was, in fact, consigned 
to some pigeon-hole to remain forgotten 
there for ever. Twelve years of the new 
regime have thus rolled by without the 
control of the executive being in the least 
relaxed over the judiciary. The combination 
of the two functions was a part and parcel 
of the old despotic system which it was the 
intention of the Reforms to modify, if not 
to replace. The withdrawal of executive 
control from over the administration of 
criminal justice would have been the most 
fitting reform under the sew regime. But 
this was not to be. The Civil -Service has 


stood as a solid phalanx against any change 
in this direction. 

The danger to individual liberty which 
the executive control over magistracy 
involves has always been great, but 
recently it has been made far greater still. 
Until recently two years’ hard labour wa.s 
the highest punishment to bo awarded by a 
magistrate. But the outbi'cak of the Civil 
Disobedience movement and the terrorist 
outrages has led the Government to add to 
the powers of the magistrate in special 
cases. These Special Magistrates are no 
longer an extraordinary phenomenon. They 
have now become a normal feature of the day- 
to-day administration. A magistrate invested 
with special powers can sentence a man to 
rigorous imprisoniucnt for seven years. Bat 
although entrusted with such wide powers, he 
remains still under the control of the chief 
executive officer of the district. His promotion 
in the service depends on the opinion of 
the District Magistrate. It is unlikely 
therefore that wliih* making his judicuil deci¬ 
sions, he will make himself responsible only 
to his own conscience. He will look upon 
iiim.»clf, even while presiding over the special 
court, as an executive agent of the Govern¬ 
ment and as a subordinate of the district 
officer. lie will consult their wishes and 
interests more than attend to the facts of the 
case and the law of the laud. 

Another convention which is fraught with 
grave danger to the interests of individual^, 
liberty and freedom has recently been brought 
under experiment. For some time past, some 
of the sub-judges have been given the powers 
of an Assistant Sessions Judge. Instead of 
making them full-fledged District and Sessions 
Judges and raising them thereby to “listed” 
appointments, the Government have introduced 
the practice of entrusting sessions powers to 
a limited extent to the sub-judges. Now 
when the sub-judges who had never 
had experience of the administration of 
criminal justice could be given such wide 
criminal jurisdiction, why could not the 
deputy magistrates who have exercised 
for long first class powers under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure be invested with 
the same authority ? After a good deal of 
discussion, it appears to have been decided 
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that some of the deputy uu^lstrates will be 
henceforward entrusted witli the powers of 
an Assistant Sessions Judge, and in fact some 
of these officers have already been invested 
by the High Court with this authority. So it 
comes to this that the deputy magistrates 
who are controlled by the chief executive 
officer of the distrh t will no longer have 
their authority limited to a sentence of 


imprisonment for two years. Some of them 
at least will have sessions powers. To 
entrust a deputy magistrate with sessions 
powers amounts to the forging of fresh dis¬ 
advantages for individual citizens. It is 
time for the people to be awakened to the 
danger involved in this new policy of the 
Government 


ART: AN UNTOUCHABLE IN INDIAN EDUCATION 

By O. C. GANGOLY 


I T has been my misfortune, for the last few 
years, to set myself the difficult task of 
making an endeavour to rouse the cons¬ 
cience of our educational authorities to 
the importance of the study of the plastic 
arts as a vital factor in education, and to 
pursuade them to take some praoth*.al steps 
to introduce, in our curricula of studies, the 
fine arts, as a culture subject on the same 
footing as literature, science and philosophy. 
Although I had many personal interviews with 
various Directors of Public Instruction, Vice- 
Chanccllor.s of Universities, members of 
Senates, and professors and teachers intcr- 
4{sted in the matter, I could not do more than 
extract a few half-hearted promises to do 
something, if and when opportunities 
occurred,—a courteous way of avoiding an 
'undesirable’ and embarrassing subject. In some 
cases, the response to my appeal, and the 
admission of the justice of the cause has been 
genuine and sincere. But in most cases, the 
attitude of indifference has been due to an 
innate prejudice against all forms of culture 
which do not come through the medium of 
written and spoken wo^s. Most of the 
leaders of Indian education who guide the 
destinies of oar academics and centres of 
learning today, are themselves the product of 
a system of education which has been exclu¬ 
sively literary in character, and has taught 
them the vicious habit of looking down upon 
all the products of the graphic arts, with a 


sense of contempt from the lofty pedestals 
of their piles of books. 

Those die-hards of literature have been 
very reluctant to accede to my demand, on 
behalf of the plastic arts, for a respectabh* 
place in our educational programmes, for 
regarding art as one of the* highest and 
most c.sseiitial factors, as the most liberalizing 
of the liberal studios, all the more valuable 
because of its remoteness from the practical,— 
of prime importance for its broadening effect 
on the mind and its refining influence on 
character, and as one of the instruments of 
training of the fineKt sensibilities of liuman 
emotion,—of eipmJ importance as its some¬ 
what pampered and over-fed rival— literature. 
Somewhat snugly armoured by a cultivated 
prejudice aud ignoraucc, the god.s of litera¬ 
ture liave refused to subscribe to the principle 
that the arts of forms stand for a mode of 
human expression of equal values witli the 
arts of letters ;—they fail to realize that the 
graphic arts represent the highest expres¬ 
sion of a race or individual, because 
they embody their highest ideals, 
their noblest aspirations, in a manner in which 
the arts of letters are incapable to express. 
Indeed, it is one of the fundamental basis of 
differentiation between two rival forms of 
human expression, that the tntfh that are 
expressible through the medium o* the graphie 
arts are not expressible through the medium 
of thx, literary arts and vice versa. In 
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this s<*iis(‘, art is more a valnablo ally to 
literature, than a rival in the field of educa¬ 
tion, for it embraces matters and things which 
are beyond the sco{)e and function of 
literature. 

Those who theoretically aeec'pt this claim 
of the fine arts as an essential and vital 
iactor in education, oppose all projmsals for 
practical steps^ on th<‘ eAciisc that all the 
available resources of our universities, schools 
and colleges liav'c* beem planned on a scheme 
of Ktiidi(‘s out of whi(‘h art has been ac¬ 
cidentally or deliberately omitted, and it is 
not now possible to re-adjust the schcim* so 
as to admit this “nntoncliable” to our exist¬ 
ing temples of knowledge. In other words, 
the vested interests created in favour of a 
purely literaiy’ curriculum shut out the 
rightful claims of the gi*aphic arts. What¬ 
ever may be the exc-uses put forward on 
behalf of the older institutions, no shadow 
of a pretext could be oH*er(>d to jjistify the 
conduct of th(‘ organizers of the new 
universities, which have been springing up 
like mushrooms in all parts of India 
and which sedulously to])y the purely 
literary and scientific curric.ulum of 
the older universities,--conveniently and 
d<‘liberately forgetting the rival claims of 
the graphic arts not only as a supreme 
medium of general culture and of liighcr 
education —but as the indis|iensabl(‘ source 
of the training of tin* faculties which are 
capable of solving the insistent problems of 
bread-winning by rejuvenating and inspiring 
the developnu nt of the I'cononuc forces in 
the fields Ilf appiii'd arts and industries. 
For, in the realm of the industries, art is 
a vitallv economic factor, -a valuable aid 
in the > il< ability of merchandise and indus¬ 
trial [iroducts, and the thousand and one 
articles of domestic use which drain fabul¬ 
ous sums of money from the pockets of 
Indian consiinn rs. 

We have learnt to apjireciate poetry and 
to honour our national poets as the leaders' 
and inspirers of our cultural and spiritual 
aspirations, hrtausr we have been taught to 
road, interpret, and understand poetical 
forms of I'.xpression nnd the masterpieces 
of poetrj' in the curriculum of out schools 
and colleges. We have learnt t.i 'irymr art 


and to negle(!t and ignore our national 
artists,—who are equally, with the poets,, 
the torch-bearers on the paths of our 
spiritual progress, hecausp we have been 
taught by our universities to look upon 
painting, sculpture, and architecture 
as forbidden fruits,- -as idle luxuries, as 
barriers to our achievements in intellectual 
wisdom. As a result of th<> prejudices care¬ 
fully nursed in our universities, "^mere 
pictures” have no c.hatice against stately tomes 
and ponderous cyclopaedias. 

My persistent pl<*a for a inucli-neglectcd 
eaus<*, indeed softened the hearts of a few 
friends of Indian education, and 1 had the 
honour of being iiivit<-d to co-op('rate with a 
committee to r<'vise a syllabus for a university 
for its matrieulatioii cours«‘, and to devise 
means to smuggle the claims of the tine 
arts (III a harmonizod and liberal scheme 
of studies. While all the inenibors of the 
coininittee subserib(‘d to the principle that 
lh<‘ line arts should have a fair chance 
in ii eo-ordinat(‘d group of studies of the 
ess('ntial branehes of knowledge, in tJieir 
rudimentary forms—on the insibttmc,e of a 
nmowned advocate of science, line art had 
to be pushed out of the general curriculum 
and had to seek shelter in the programme set 
ajiart for women students as this eminent 
scientist evidently thought the subject too 
elfiminate to be introduced into the masculine 
eurriculum uiul could only be tolerated as 
a superflous ‘accomplishment’ for female 
candidates. At the fag end of an unpleasant 
wrangle, I was not in a mood to confront 
thin i>rotagoniht of science and a vehment 
opponent of art witli the confessions of 
the most distinguished jiersonality in the 
lield of science, Charles Darwin, whom I take 
th(‘ opportunity of ({noting here : 

“I i> to the of thirty, or beyond it, p(X5try 
of nmn\ kiudKo-gave me great pleasuro, and even, 
as a sehool-boy J intense delight in Shakes- 
IK-are, eBper-ially in the historical plays. 1 have 
also said that formerly pictures gave me oon- 
siderable, and nuisic very great delight. But now 
for many years I cannot endure to read a line 
of ixx'lry : 1 have tried lately to read Shakespeare 
and lound it so intolerably dull that it nauseated 
me. I have also almost lost my taste for pictures 
and iunsic.. My mind seems to have bwome a 
machine for grinding general laws ont of large 
collccrions of facts: but why it should have 
(‘susfd the atrophy of that part of my brain alonfe 
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Dn which the hifj'hcr tastes depf'iid I cannot con¬ 
ceive ..If I had to live my life ajjaiu I would have 
made it a rule to read aome poitry, to listen to 
some music and to look at som * pictures at least 
once a wei*k, for perhaps the parts of my brain 
now atrophied would thus have licen kept alive, 
through use. The loss of these tastes is a loss 
of happiness and may probably be iii|iirious to 
the intellect and more probably to the moral 
character by enfeebling the emotional part of our 
nature.” 

I hope the aignifie.aiit confession of this 
ominmit soiontifst, wliioh throws si Hood of ligfit 
on the basic psychology of ednciition, will 
open th(‘ eyes of our experts of Indian 
education who love to conspire to keep out 
art from onr educational eiirriculiiin. 

During the last twenty years art has jilayed 
a great part in the cultural prognss of 
Bengal (a pari in which tin* editor of this 
journal can claim a very distingiii.shi>d share) 
and which spread to other parts of India, 
but this stimulus of aesthetic movement has 
been generated outside the eimtres of oilieial 
academies, universities, oi colleges, and 
such movi'inents have been initiated and led 
by people* of very little, it any, aeadeinie 
learning, or literal*}’ attainments. Indeed, llie 
torehcn of aesthetic knowledge have not been 
lighted and carried aloft by be-gowned 
possessors of parchmi'iit-diploinas, not by 
till* high-priosts of academic learning, but by 
the unletti’red devotees of knowledge, who 
teach with their brushes, and [ireach witli 
their pencils, -tin* humble inonibers of tin* 
depressed elassi’s of Indian education. 

When art could bo elbowed out of the 
<*ducationul ciUTieulurn in former years of 
comparative prosperty, in these lean days of 
distres-s and conseipient ne<*essity of economy 
and retrenchment, to most univ(*rsity 
financiers, it is almost erlniinal e.xtravagance 
to talk of any provision in the budget for any 
sum however paltry, for the study of this 
much-despised branch of kTiowl<*dge,—in 
however modest a scale. To most people, 
art is a luxury item, which our half-starved 
universities could hardly think of indulging 
in, unless a generous donor came forwai^i to 
make a fat donation for this special purpose. 
Indeed one Vice-Chancellor of a great 
university, yielding to my importunities, 
made a solemn promise, many years ago, to 
find a place for Indian art in the syllabus 
of his university as soon as a convenient 


donation came to the university. As a 
matter of fact, two donations came in 
sncceh.sion ; but Indian art, as ii.siial, was loft 
crying outside th<* barricade, -a veritable 
untouchable in an Indian university, which 
claims to spi'Ciali/e in all departments of 
Indian culture. The ri'al (*auso of this 
neglect is not a lack of funds or donations, 
or a lack of opportnnify, but a deliberati* 
refusal on the part of (*dncaiionul authorities 
to recognize the study of the subji'ct as of 
eijual important* and status to that 
of literature, or science. The strong 
literary bias, and prejiidi(*e in fav'our of 
seien<*e and oth<‘r cognate* subjects, bar the 
door.s against tin* admission of tlw* lino arts 
to onr r(*cogniz(*d syllabus of studies. If one 
may judge from existing conditions, anything 
like prosp<*ritv in educational finances is not 
liki'ly to return within the next twelve years. 
So tliat on the basis of a four years' college 
course, a batch of ihri'O gen(*rations of 
students graduated from our iiniverHitie,s will 
file out of the gates of academies in formid- 
abh* battalions, to fill various places in the 
trade's anel [irofessions, in the* services 
(oHie*ial, public eir private*), to assume public 
diitieis ill le'gislativc assemblies, in university 
senate's, in are'haeologie'al surveys, ir school 
committees ;—to elise*hlirge* civic resjionsibili- 
tieis in town eemncLls, district bo.ards, eir 
village* -in blissful ignorance e>f 

the value* of ]>la.stic art, as a cultural, .social, 
and spiritual elevator eif the*, mind, as an 
indispensable niedimn eif civic and social 
virtues, as a valuable saviour e>f industrial 
holiomes, as an inspiring idea! in town- 
planning projects, as a vital fae'teir in the 
up-building of a truly liiimaii civilization, - 
as a elynamic force* in paths of jirogre'ss from 
the hiiinan to the Divine. Are- the autocrats 
who govern the de*stinv of onr cdiicatiem, thei 
learned me*n who ngurc in our syndicateis and 
senates, gning to let loose on the coinnmnitv 
for the next three generations, another three 
batches of learned "barbarians," with all their 
(rod-given faculties for beauty and aesthetic 
sensibilities for ever maimed and paralysed,— 
lost to all sense of proportion, d< .d to all 
capacities to react to the colours and forms 
of nature, or of the masterpieces of art, 
ancient or moderiji, eastern or western, — 
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young hopefuls from our colleges, with ample 
(loses of literature and science, W(*ll stocked 
with theories of economies, well fed on the 
doctrines of social seieuees, well grounded 
on the speculations of philosophy of the 
West and of the I'^ast, with amj)le intellectual 
(•(jiiipmeuts, —but, alas with an infinite and 
undying capacity for building mean and 
dirty homes filled with impossible furnitun' 
and ‘immoral’ decorations for spoiling our 
eivie architecture by ill-designed and ugly 
town-halls, theatres and munieipal offic(‘s ; 
for ruining our textiles by screaming colours 
and sickening patterns ; for deforming the 
shapes of our domestic utensils by imported 
:itro<“ities in enamel wares ; for vitiating 
the di'signs of our carpets, rugs, and prayer- 
mats : for perpetuating the horrors of costumes 
and sceneries in oui amateur dramatic 
performances ; for disHguriiig our civic 
halls and national galleries with criminal 
caricatures of our grejit men and wonion ; 
for deseerating the fa(.‘ades of our streets 
and public thoroughfares liy pitiless jdacards, 
perfidious posters, sinful signboards, and 
abominable advertisements, which libel the 
features of our Gandhis, Deshabandhus and 
Tagores ; for callous disreganl for our 
ancient historic arts and crafts which at one 
time had r(*ady sales in th(* markets of 
Europe and in the demands of foreign 
tourists ; for ])atronizing and encouraging 
the wrong artist, the bad designer, and the 
ugly builder ; for driving out the goddess 
*>f beautV fioin all departm( nts of domestic, 
eivie, and national life and for undermining, 
for ever, the iiiornle and the basis of all onr 


civic, racial and national virtues, by divorcing 
beauty from goodness, goodness from 
truth, and truth from beauty. 

The submerging and perverting of our 
innate aesthetic faculties for nearly half a 
century have spelled dire economic losses 
in multifarious avenues of life which 
call hardly be estimated iu tables of statistics. 
How long should our educational programme 
be allowed to run its mad career of errors, 
of tragic omissions and of sorrowful 
commissions. So long as this fundamental 
principle of admitting the claims of the 
plastic arts on an equiil footing with 
literature and science is not recognized, 
things will go ah(‘ad in their never-ending 
vicious circles. If once the claim is admitted 
and the Fine Arts arc given their legitimate 
place in our university curriculum,—no 
amount of iiiiaiieial crisis, or lack of funds, 
or opportunity can shut out this indispensable 
branch of human knowledge. There is a 
tendency in academic circles to look down 
upon those branches of knowledge which 
have no recognized place in our university 
syllabus. And once tb(i study of the subject 
isqtiven its legitimate* place in education,— 
the ground would be prepared for that 
appreciation of the importance of art in onr 
daily life which is absolutely essential if we 
are to become a truly civilized people. 
Adopting the words of Dr. Johnson, we may 
«ay that as regards art, “the efficacy of 
ignorance has long been tried and has not 
produced the consequences expected. Let 
knowledge, therefore, take its turn.” 




RETRENCHMENT 

By HEMIONDRA PRASAD OIKJSE 


I F the report of the Ihmgal Retrenchment 
Committee has fallen flat on the public 
and has failed to arouse any enthusiasm 
in thf‘ Press it is because : 

(/) The fate of the recommendations 
of the previous committee has mad(* peoi)lc 
lose all faith in the recommendations being 
given elfect to by the Government ; and 

(fV) the people are convinced that men* 
tinkering will not serve the purpose. 

The inherent weakness of the eiupnry 
will be evident from tiie Enquiry Cotnmittee's 
terms of reference in which we read that the 
<'ommittee was appointed “to review the 
expenditure (»f Govi'rnment and make 
reconiincndations as to any economies which 
in their opinion might reasonably be <‘lfectcd 
in view c*f tlie present Hnancial situation.” 
Jt tlius appears that had not the. jm'sent 
financial situation been embarrassing the 
Bengal Gov('rnment would not have felt it 
necessary to effect retrenchment though it 
is an open secret that even in normal times 
they have not been able to allot necessary 
funds for edueatum, sauitatiou and the 
industries, /.e., lor purposes of devcloinneut. 
They consider proposals for retremdiinent 
as a means merely to weather a passing 
s(]uall and not as a moans to secure necessary 
funds for the development of the province. 
The appointment of the Committee seems tt> 
have been made to silence clamour in the 
ILegislativc Council and its recuiumendations, 
therefore, need not be taken very s(‘rLously. 
And we are not surprised to find that the 
</Ommittee have not endeavoured to present 
a oomplct<‘ picture of the administration that 
ahould be installed in an autonomous Bengal 
or the standard of pay on which such 
administration should be carried on. Yet 
the recommendations they have made 
regarding tlie basic pay of the services which 
now attract foreigners have evoked the 
wrath of Anglo-India. 

The Staiesma/i has made the following 


remarks on the roeomiueudatioa of the 
(■ommittec In wduce the scale of pay of the 
members of the Imperial Services : 

“The pay of these servhsw was fixed ten years 
ano, after the i'uhlic Services (tomnussioii had 
laid down as a erit<'rion that (»(»vcrnmeiit should 
]iay its employees only so much as is necessary to 
obtain the iifilit kinif of recruit and luaiutain its 
oflii-ers in aiicli comfort and dignity as may 
preserve their eflieieney and shield them from 
temptation. Its Inisiness is to find nood men and 
keep them fjood, not make them rich. The 
(iiiestion that eonseciuently forces itself to the 
front is, can the Oovernment of India have only 
ten years ano tbeed sealos of pay at a level that 
enaliles Helical to I'lit >18 lakhs out of 515 without 
inipaiiinK elfieieney V” 

lu reply to this one need only quote the 
remarks of the luchcape ('lomraittce (11123) 
wliich runs as follows : 

“In IDJO when the cost of livina was at ics 
highest the rales of pay of nearly all classes of 
(Jovcriiment seivants, iiieluding th<wo on the 
Itadways, was increased by about HK3 per cent, 
no stipnlatioii being made that the question 
nould b<‘ rwonsidered when the cost of living 
came down as was provided for in (irrat Britain, 
ttoinpieliensive figures ot the fluetuatioiis in the 
co-st of living are nut maintained in the proviiiees 
exeejil. in a few eases, such as Bombay where the 
Labour Bureau prepares an index figure of the 
I'ost ot living of the working cliksses. 

The indc.x figure piiiilishcil from Bombay for 
October Ib-O at which time most of the revisions 
of jiay were under consideiiition, stood at I9U 
on tJie' basis of a pre-war standard figure of 100. 
This index liguie now stands at 1513 from which 
it would ap{M!ar that, the cost of living in Bombay 
has fallen by marly 19 pel cent. 'ITicre is no 
(louht that the fall in the cost of living is 
general throughout India, and we consider that 
the time has now arriviHl when the whole ({uestion 
should be made the subiect of an inquiry and 
in this inquiry Local Vdininistrations should he 
associated,” 

'rhat Ihert! lias been a further fall in the 
co.st of living cannot be denied. And an 
attempt to reduce salaries cniinot be reason¬ 
ably objected to. 

But the SUttesman has adduced the same 
arguments as were trotted out by the Services 
before tlic Lee Commission. It savs : 

“Not all official, wo are convinced, are 
favourably affected by the fall in prices. Those 
whose consumption is largely of imported goods 
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have lueii prevoited h> tlie inereabe iii euntoiiis 
duties from {irofitnig iiy it. Thiwe who have 
children in schools in jOn^lund <lo not find 
school hills roduciHi," 

The argument adiliUM'd onn bi* :ij)plical>l« 
only if it is iiiteiuU'd to perpetuate an an*ange- 
inent •wliieh has outgrown its utility and 
which like (>v«Ty arrangeni<*nt that is enteri'd 
into to meet an «*ni<*rgeney with siiei-ess may 
be found top-lieavy whmi the enu'rgeney is 
over. 

The <*£irlier history of the couvenaiitcd 
service is not without iiitori'st. Grades of 
rank were established with a scale of salaries 
which nere merely nominal. At Madras 
about the beginning of the eighteenth eentury 
there was a President with a salary of t 
per annum, si\ C^>uneilloi> at I 100 eaeli, si.\ 
smiior mereliants at L -10 each, two junior 
merchants at I 30. five factors witli t 1.") 
each and ten writers jl i .0 each per annum. 
The servants of the East India Company 
were, however, piTuiitti'd to trade, which, in 
many eases, more than compensated for the 
very trilling aiiiount they received in the form 
of direct remuneration ; and it actually 
reipiired two centuries to convince the 
Company of the obvious impoluw of this 
system. The first great e.hange in tin* service 
was caused by the eonipiest of Heugal. The 
acfpisitiou of territory naturally transformed 
these nierohauts and tradesmen into admini¬ 
strators and diplomats ; but. ni'verthuless, the 
condition of the service continued much the 
same as before. Pitifully small salaries were 
still the rule and the ser\ants of the Company 
engaged freely in private trade to remunerate 
themselves, and used the large [lowers, of 
which they suddenly found themselves 
[HI sessed, for their self-aggi-andizoment I^ord 
Clive’s mission of reform to India, and th<* 
efforts of Warren Hastings seconded by the 
Act of Parliament which ordained that no 
servant of the fVowu or Company should 
accept presents from the Princes or other 
inhabitants of Iiulia, tended much to restmin 
the cupidity of the Company’s servants, 
though, of course, they greatly reduced the 
advantages of the service. Cord Cornwallis 
saw olearh the anomaly of this state of 
things, and strove to prohibit private trade ; 
but ‘^honest, careful, conservative John” 
could not 8'’e the policy of spending a few 


inori* ]>pnee to gain ever so many more 
pounds, and halted and vueillaied till the 
Mini.stry came to his aid, and, impressed with 
the Indian Governor-General’s ri'presentations, 
intrnilueed a clause in (Charter Act of J 793, 
jiroliibiting tlu* Company’s servants engaging in 
[irivate tradi*. ^‘To raise the salaries of their 
servants to such an amount as should be 
worthy of their position, a fair remuneration 
for their important .services and a suitable 
eompen.sation for the sacrifice of home and 
the pains of exile, soon became a necessity ; 
and the service from that time assumed a 
shape* and aspect which it has retained to the 
present day.” 

With the inerea.-e in tin* number of un- 
<*ovenanted officers a (!oinmissioner was 
ajipointed with a view to revisi* civil salaries 
and appointments. .\nd in the elaborate note 
])re[)ared by Mi. Ri<*k(*tts he said that the 
criti'ria that must be considered should be the 
condition of the ooiintn' or <;olony to which an 
official was appointed, the income which would 
Pliable liitn to maintain a respectable position 
among thosi* with whom he would have to 
associate, the attractions or disadvantages 
occasioned by climate, society, distance, neces¬ 
sary expenses and many other circumatances 
on which the desinibility or unattractivencss 
of a place depended. At the time the note 
was prepared there were few Indians who 
held high posts and all that Mr. Ricketts laid 
down was that the salarj’ scale should be 
sufficiently high to atlrai't Europeans to the 
Indian services. 

Then came the Public Services Commis- 
•lion presided over by Sii* Charles Aitcheson 
which ex[>re88ed the following opinion : 

“The fieneral eoinhtions of service aceorde*! to 
oflioeirt ot the Convenantod (hvil Karvice, who are 
rccriiiicil in Eugliuid, do not appear in any way 
biiitahle to natives of India obtaining office undci 
the Statutory rules or otherwise appointed m 
fudia. The conditions were framed to meet th<' 
circumstances and requirements of an Agency 
which it is coiisulered necessary to import from 
England and seem to the Commission to be wholly 
inapplic4ib1o to such an Agency as may be recruitnl 
in India.” 

Thus it is clear that for the convenantod 
service a standard of remuneration was set 
up which is much in excess of what i« 
required to obtain suitable Indians. ludin 
can supply the Services with suitable men and 
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she need net maintain a siandartl of salaries 
required for men "whoso consumption is 
largely of imported goods’^ and whose children 
must be educated in schools in England. 

llotli Mr. Ricketts and after him the 
Aitcheson and Islington Coninussions admit 
that the salaries of Indian ineinbers of the 
Services should be govnrncd by Indian condi¬ 
tions. And as the poli«'y of Jiritish rule in 
India is “that of the increased association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration 
and the gradual development of .self-governing 
institutions with a view to tho progressive 
realization of responsible government in 
India” it is of the utmost importance that 
India should discard “an agency which it is 
con.sid(*red necessary to imp<»rt from England” 
and tlu*. salaries of the Service's should be 
fived at so inuch only as is not in excess of 
what is recjidred to obtain suitable oiHcers 
in Iiulia so as not to imj)Ose on the c«uintrv a 
burden which she should not bear. 

Unfortunately for tln‘ country the E<‘e 
t^ommission arrived at a patc.hwork com])ro- 
ini.se—the Indian members accepting the 
proposal for increment of salaries of some 
iScrvuies and the European members agreeing 
to the proposal for Indianization, though there 
had b<‘cn an incrca.se in the salaries only 
before tlic introduction of the Reforms costing 
India L^.vldfOOO a year. The increase had 
been as follows : 


ludifin Citril Service L !i.(5n,(XX) 

Indian I’oliee Siirviec l,llG,llO() 

Iixiian I<>liK’ation:il St'ivicc 1,00,0(X) 

liriMsh OilietTs of Ihe Indian .Vrmy and of 

Mntish Troojis in India 17,0l>,()lX) 

Indian Mediciil Service ‘J,.')0/J0(l 

It is a sigiiiticant fact that the evidence 
before ihe Lee Commission was never made 
available to tin* public. 

In M iiccntly publi.sliod article Mr. A. D. 
Moni has said : 

the ('oinmissii)iiR that dealt iiith th» 
question ol siihiries in India aoeoiilwl tho ])riuciplc‘ 
that the «.:d!iries ahould lie governed jniroly hy 
Irnlhui eoiiditioiiK The I'<lin^ton t'ornini^bion, in 
partieiilar. said that to nianUain a sealc ot pay 
whieh wa." in excess ol requirements was to impose 
an uniiei'es-sary liiianeial burden on the ooniitry. 
The pnneiple on ^xhieh the piescnt salaries are 
based ..was that the salaries should he hi^'h enouah 
to reeruit ICiinqieaijs of the rif^ht sort. Ihit with 
the lapid ladinTiizatioii of the Services, the need 
for the jiresent aeale of salarioH does not exi^t... 
The jiresent scale of salaries has hroat!;ht the Indian 
iimversities into eonteinpl, for there is annually a 
threat exodus of Indian students to KiiKhiud in 
seareh of Entihah defrrees, which they think, would 
(•liable them to lie started on Ks. :KXi on their 
retmii. And we find the siieetacle of Indians 
retinninu fioni Kn^hind with cheap degrees or 
without depreep elaitmng to he started on salaries 
whieli approMinntc very neaily to those of the 
impellal Servites. This is not a satisfactory state 
of atlairs, and what we want at tho present 
inoinent is a proletarian view on national atiairs. 
The ne.w eonstmition will go to pieces if we 
eontiiuie to maintain the present financially rninona 
(ivil administration.” 
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O N the night of Septemher 18-19, Jiipiinesc 
soldiers stationed in the railway area 
of the youth Manchurian Railway sudden¬ 
ly attacked the (’hin(‘.sc troop.s in their barracks 
in Mukden, and betwmi that night and the two 
succeeding week.s the entire Chinese army with 
the exception of provincial forces were forced 
to retire south of tho Great Wall, leaving the 
diipanese complete master of the country. Within 
a day or two of this wup by the Japanese the 
oity of Mukden was deserted by Chinese civilians 
in panic and the civic services were arranged 
aooording to plans by a Japanese official, Colonel 
Doihara, who restored order within tliree d^s of 
taking office. With the help of General Tsang 
Shih-yi, the CSiinese Civil Governor of the province, 
aeveru hundred police and most of the prison 


OUHA 

warder.s were brought hack and for one month 
an lOmcrgency (’oinmittcc, mostly composed ol 
the Japancsi*, Indpcd f’olonel Doihara. Art(‘r a 
month, on October ‘JOth, the mnnici^ial admini.«- 
tration was handed over to a Climesc. lawyer 
who had studied for eleven years in Japan. 
From September 2l), 19111 to Jaiiuaiy 7, 1992 the 
Japanese put uji jiuppet governments in the 
various pTOviiicea and finally got Manchuria, 
inoludiiig Jehol, dc'clured independent of (hiini 
by the Self-Goveniinent Guiding Board created 
by themselves which had its headquarters in 
Mukden, on tlie iStli February 19;i2. 

Mr. Henry Pu-yi, the diq 'sed_ Manchu 
Emperor of Chinn, who had Uen living under 
the protection of the Japanese since his deposition 
agreed to become tho titular head of the newly 
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rrt*rttt*<l 8liate, and on March 0 was insbiUtid 
as Ilegent. This govcminoiit lias concluded 

an alliane(> with Japiui on Icrnis which make 
Manchuria a province of Japan for all practical 
purposes. It even professi*s to niaintain an 
open door for all J*owcrs that recojrnizc it. At 
pnvsent the fraiaiiicse officers oeciiiiy ail the key 
positions in the state* under a nominal Man(‘hurian 
ministry. 

The main hotly of (Ihinese troops was tiriven 
south of the (»ri‘:it Wall, hut the armies iinilei 
the commands of prtivincial {joverners in the 
northern aiid eastern iirovinccs wen* cut off, 
and a very huge proportion of their tlishamletl 
solditT'J are now fighting in g-iierilla lorniations 
all over the ii(‘wly proclaimeil state. Ih'sides 
tliese there rc'inain scatlereil in the area a large 
element of professional bandits who an* vfi> 
difficult to handh* and stdl more st) to sufipiess. 

China Ati’kaijs to thio Lk\<juk oi'' Nations 

The llith si'ssion of the Leagut* Asstmihly 
WHS in session in (leneva ami on the 
21st Septt'mher 19151, the Chini'se di'legub* to 
the Assemhly, on instructions from his CJovcrn- 
ment, askoil the Recretary-Creneral, Sir Eric 
Drummond, under .Vrticle 11 of the Covenant, 
to “take nntlKsliak* steps to prevent the 
furtiu'i dcvelojnnent of a situation (‘iidan- 
gering the, peace ol natlon.s." The situation 
with i\hich the (Vnnicil on which both Chinn 
and ,Japan wi'ie representwl was faced, was a 
grave infraction of the Covenant of the licaguc 
of Nations as well as of the Keliog-Briand Pact 
by winch ho*h the parties in the dispute wen* 
hound. If the juriilic iiosition was so clear, 
thi* Powers who doininnU'd the actions of 
the Council were brought hefoic an emharrassing 
situation by one of ihcii own. Here was 
a first-class Power having a ])<‘tinunant 
wat on the League (Vicueil cutting the 

very loiindations ol the Leigu. from under 
the Icet itesides, all and cviry one ot 
these Pov.had this or other iiihTc-'t to ‘p*'‘'h*«‘t’ 
at the exjK use of ('iiiiia TIk' Rights Reeov'eiy 
Movcim-nt in China laid already brought 

thorn enough trouble and by strengthening 
their military forces jo violation of the 

Niie'-I’owcr-Treaty ol Washington, they 
have in a l<*ssor degne taken tlie same 
steps as now taken up by .Japan on a 
grand scale. The <ltil(*r<‘nc< lay in degree but 
not in kind. Fraiiei' was always nnxnus 

about her posision in Jmle-Chinu. The logic 
of the French of which i.liey are so jiroiid 
docs not cross the French boundaries and 
the attitude of France was always accomo¬ 
dating to Jnjian. During the i.iurse of the 
Smo-flapancse disput* - In modi ni international 
phraseology occupation of a foreign country does 
not constitute i wai unleo'.i it is si> ilwdarcd by 
the parties France helptnl the Jajpaneae 

with urins, tuid when at the instan ■ of the 


Jfreneh (tomniiiiiist Party a con-signinent of arn»» 
falsidy deeliired ns agricultural machinery for 
shipment to Japan was discovered at Marseilles, 
the matter was promptly hushed up at the instance 
of the Fivneh Ministry of Defence. 

This m*gative attitude of France alone was 
Ruflicient to act as a brake in the administering of 
inkTnatiomd justice, as the (Council could only act 
>n iimiiiimitv, in the dctiTinination of which the 
aggressoi (as it hnppi‘nod in this ease) also had 
the rigdil, to vote iii case he happened to be a 
mi'inlier of the (burieil. The attitude of England 
was goviTiied inon* by practical <*onsi<lcrutions 
than by any desire to maintain an internntionl 
jiriiiciple. So after nine days the ('ounc-il, on the 
.‘50th Septoinher, 19.51 passed a milk-and-water 
resolution rciiuusting “both parties to do all in 
their power to hasten (ho restoration of normal 
n-Iatioiis hotwc«‘ii them" and aci-cpting a 
■statement from the .Japanese (iovernincut “that 
it has no territorial designs in Manchuria'’ and 
that .Tajpaii “will eoiitinue, as rapidly ns pos.sible, 
(,he withdrawal ot its troops irltu-h lim almtdtf 
hr(/itti, into the railwaj' zone in projiortion as the 
safety of the lives and pioperty of the ,Japanese 
nationals is effectively assured", and refrained 
to fix a time-limit lor tho evacuation of the 
(Chinese territory. 

The Council of the lA*ague, of Niition.s again 
met on the l.'lth (Jetoher and in u iwidvtMlay 
session failed to achieve anything simply IxTausc 
Japan refused to pass a deatli sentence' on 
herself. Ry tlie time this session of lliu (Council 
ended, .Ja]>an had reorganized civil life in 
Manchuiia, and succeeded in destroying the last 
vestiges of (iliinese sovereignty on the Manchurian 
soil, and was fostering n home rule movement 
in iVIanehuria 

’I'he Cbiineil again met on Nove.inber Jft 
in J’liris unjer the presidency of M. Brinnd 
and sjient four weeks in a/Hui/nit/ thf sitmtwu. 
On T)ccoml»cr 1U, it jiiisscd a re.solntion (originally 
jiropo-icdly Japan on November 21) by which it 
ilcci led to iii>]>oii]1 n Cbinniission of Enquiry of 
five members. Japan oceepkil this resolution “on 
the understanding that (laragrajih 2 of tlie resolution 
was not intended to prcrhule tkc Jafnitiese fttrors 
frt'ut iakoK) kwU ncUon as nufffit be reauk-nd 
tmmsnni to pronde dtreHhf for the protection 
of till* lives and property of Japanese subji'cts 
against the activities of bandits luid lawless 
elements rHiiijiaiit in various parts of Manchuria." 
It will he noted that by the time this resolution 
was nenepted, (.’hincse forces, driven off from tin* 
main line of coininnnicalion with China were 
operating independently against the Japanese in 
ixanote parts of Manchuria and heuccfortii the 
Japanese begun to term tlmse us bandits, and 
military actions were taken on the strength of this 
reservation. 

In accordance with the above resolution, 
M. Briond appointed a committee of five 
members, who were accepted by both the parties 
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in disputie, conMisfiii'r of H. E. (^nnt Altirovandi 
(Italy), General of Divibion Jleiiri Claurlol 
(France), The lit. Hon. The Earl of Lytton 
(England), Major-General Frank Roas M(*Ci)y 
(U. S. A.) aii<l II. E J)p. lleinrifh Sehnw', 
((Tormany). General (Uaiidcl wa*^ a former 
Commander of the French Foniijjn Jjetrjon ; Lonl 
Lytton was Governor of Bensfal ami temporary 
Viceroy of India ; General Mc(’oy wa'^ the 
Commander of American troops in Nicarajjaa ; and 
Dr. Schn<>e was tlie (!ov<*rnor oi the former 
German Eist Afri<*a. The appoinimenl of this 
commission was finally eonfirintMl by the t'Jouneil 
on January 14, I'.VVJ, about four months 
after the Mukdiui incident As the U S. A. 
was a signatory to tlie Kellog-Kiiand 
Pact, the inclusion of its representative 
was apiirovisl by all conceriieil, ami the 
Statt' Department accept<Hl the nivitition 
to apjioint General McGoy. B-dorc tlie Gom- 
raission could b'*ain work Lord Lytton was 
eleetisl its . Ghainnan, um( the Gominission took 
a circutions way to reach the sjiot of em|iiirv 
in order to triiujre American opinion. In 
the interval the separati-<t tactics of Japan bad 
borne its fruit; the Solf-<TOvernm('nt Guiding 
Hoard ercaksl bv .lapan jiroclaimed its inten¬ 
tion to create an independent skite m Manchuria, 
but the Harbin outbreak ol Januarv 21) and 
the arnbi^pious attitude of Gcm'ral Ma postponed 
the jirm-lamation of independence for a few days. 

The smaller Powers in the L-aiffuc awoke to 
the ilanjfer of the situation, and when on 
January 2!), 1!).'{2, Ghina submitbsl a further 

appeal unde.r Articles ](), 11 and Ifl, they f^avc 
their moral support to (^hiiui. This however 
rlid not aile,(>t the situation, and when on 
Fchniary 12, IDdi, C'hina requested the C’smncil 
{/} proceed under Article lo of the (■ovenant, the 
Council refused to move further. Pix flays 
labn the Sclf-Govcinmcnt Guidiiij? Board 
dei'lnred independence under the protection of 
Japanese bayonets. 

Durliif' the interval one important dis-Iaratio/i 
was made by the 8tak Department of the H. S. A. 
It divdarod that no ebanjfo hrought about by 
illegal and forcible methods shall be recognized. 

Before the Lytton Commission mrived- at 
Tokyo on the ‘JOth Febninr}’, 19.'12, fighting 
broke out in Bhanghai. The Chinete Govctu- 
ment at Nankin was content with papc*r appeals 
t'> the League, for which nobody eared, and 
which the Power.s dominating the League, 
were trying to avoid. But the heroic defence by 
the 19tn Route Army (Clanton) of the Wooaung 
forts upset all the caleulations of the Japanese. 
This defence by the 19th Route Army supported 
by the 87th and 88th Divisions, the so-(*alle(l 
Bodyguartl Army, continued till the end of 
Jebruary and any advance of the Japanese in 
Bhanghai area was only possible after the 
Japanese forces had been very considerably 
increased. Here the direct interests of the 


Great Powers were involved and political pressure 
on both sides suffii*ed to bring about a 
compromise, and military operations of any 
importance ceaserl sifter eight weeks ol hostilities. 
The diffenuiee between the developments in 
Manchuria and Shanghai are very remarkable 
and explains the attitude taken by the lyiiiguc. 

The Shanghai iiicidenk however, had had 
serious effls-t on the (■hinese: the case with 
which Muiiehuri.i luul been eonquen^l lead the 
Japamisi' tii expect a similar victory in the Shanghai 
area, but in.'^teail the original expeditionary 
force of 'joqo marines had t-i be supplemented 
bv three division'- and ii mixed brigade 
before any tangilile milittirv gain was in 
sight Thi- tadiire of the Jajianese strengthened 
(Chinese innntlf lievond the eoneeption of the 
imperialistic P*iweis. A eontinuntion of the Kino- 
Japanose dispute in Ghina propei would 
not only have involved tliem in a firsfc-class 
.struggle (the entire naval forces of the U. S. A. 
were mobilized in the I’acifii* on the pretext of a 
naval manoi'uvrc) but itsresult would perhaps have 
e.nded the domination of foreign Powers in 
(^hina 

Fin'dinos or Tin; Ijvrrox Go.wmi8Sion 

Manchuria eovi'rs an area of .'}H0,(J(K) sq 
miles, a surface equal to tiiat of Germany and 
of France ])iit together. Tlit total population, 
ol JO millions IS eoinposed of 2H millions of 
(Iliinesc or Maiiciiiis eompletely assimilated with, 
tin* (iliimsi. (.)f the remaining 2 millions 
HOO,0(K) arc Kon*aii'= (and iis sui’h Japanese- 
subject- since the aiinexalion of Korea by 
.Tapan), l.aU.OOO Wliitc Russians, 2J0,(K)0 Japanese 
anil the remainder made up of unussimilated 
Mancbiis and Mongols. Jii 1011. at the time 
flu* Mancliu dynasiy was overthrown, the 
population of Manchuria was only IH niiilions. 
The ineraase in Uie last twenty yaus is due 
mainly to (Ihinese iniinigratioii. The colonization 
of tin* country by the Gliinesc is gradual and 
steady and the pojmlation i.s gi-owiiig at the raU 
of a million a year. 

The country is known in (‘hinu a.s “the 
Tlm*e Eastern Provinces" and consists of the 
“Kirin Province, in the East, Heilungkiang in 
the North and Liaoning or Fengtien in the 
South. The I’ountry is contained in the jilain 
formed by the C5hang|iai Range in the H. Fj. 
and the Grcait Khingan range in the N. W. 
The north part of the plain belongs to the basin 
of the Sungari river and the southern part to 
the basin of the Liao river. _ The watersheil 
between them is n range of hills dividing the 
country into a northern and a southern part. 
To the Chinese Manchuria is on integral part 
of (.%ina. During all the tteatj* ’**gotiationB 
the de jure, authority of the Ohinew has nevei 
been quejstioned. Manchuria form.s the first line 
of China’s defence. It serves as a buffer 
between China and Japan. It gives seasonal 
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cmphiviiiiMit t<) ('ljin<*si‘ l:ib'Ur ii' Wi‘ll ns jin 
(tiitlcfc tor (-(iloiii/.iition It looki-l upon ns 
liu* primary of Chinn 

Tin* majoritv ot Koronns iuo <*o)ii>rt‘j'iit**il in 
lln* (tliioiitao Diftriol. on tins Koroiin trontior 
vvliiK* (,lii‘ r<'-f ai“ '»‘,itu>ri‘(l oVf< t.lir* ii'-'t ot 
Alanrliiirin The ilnpuiu'sc nn* iinimiy tM'ii*''utiat«‘il 
m the *‘<*ttlci)n‘ii(- nlonij the Soiil.li Maiioliuii.u* 
Riiilwnv iicloiioMin ),•> Jiipaii and in l.In* 
Kwaiitiiiu; li'a'.i*il |.mil.oiv in Taaot,uiii> l’onin''iila 
Tin* iiiouiiLaiiioiiN ic^rious an* ii<*li in tiniln*! ami 
iiiini'ials, c'.pi-ciallv I'oal. Importaiil ilopo-il'. ot 
ui amt I’.olil me al-io known to exist, uliih* 
larre ipi.intitii*-' ot oil shale and doloinili*, 

uiamn'-'ite, liiiie.-'loin*, fin'elav, htealiti*. and silica 
ot eveeHi-iii (piantil.y hav<‘ hei'ii found The 
'Oil is !;* nerallv tertile, and dcvelopiiient in 

eailiei Ihiie- iva-. eiitirelv alon” the river sy..j,cin, 
and reeent.l.\ aloim the railway line- In IMjJit 

oiilv 1-t) per eeiif. ot the total area was under 
eiiltivation, wherea- m 1!K>1 L*s. 1 ]»er eeiit wa^ 
eultivahle The value of tin* aii^tieiiltuial luo- 
diiets of tin* country lu ^'!LN was estimated at 
oyer t'l.Kl inillioiis steiline 'Hie asrriciiltuial 
product ciuisjrst'. ot sova hean iiiaiiily cultivated 
hv tlin Chinese anil lice cullivateil hv the 
Koreans IJesidc's, Poiif^ei- or Tiissali '•ilk i-. 
also anothei impoilant aiticle ot export of 
Manchuria. Without tin* influx ot Chinese 
larineih and lahourer>., Manchuria i-oulil not have 
developed so lapidlv and jirovided Japan with 
a market for her nuiniilai-tured arth'ie-., a iii'ld 
ot investment, and sii])])]i( s ol tood. fertilizers 
and raw materials. 

Duriiic the last centniy Manchuria was the 
the nieetintr around ot conflietiiisj -tnte policies, 
hut later her iinlnvtiial and natural iios-ihilities 
made the coiintiv coveted hy imperiHli»t domina¬ 
tion. Aftt'r her defeat in the Sino-Japanese 
War ot Chinn wa^ ohlitjed to cede tin* 

Liuotun;* Peninsula to Jap.oi I v the Tieatv of 
Shimonos. ki in ISitr*. Ihit de)iloi)iatie fuessiiie 
h}' llw'sid, (ieimaiiy and Kranei* ohli^ed Japan 
to ri turn the teiiitory to China, Ilussia al.<o 
heljied China hi ‘pay tin* inilemnities of war, 
an 1 111 return for which Tsaiist Ku.ssia wa.s 
allowed to con-tiuet a hrtineh of the Trans- 
Siherian Railway acm^-s Manchuria in a direct 
line from < 'hita to Vladivostok. The Kusso- 
Chinesi* Bank (later the Uiisso-Asiatic Ihink) 
was foimed hv the terms of (he (onlract 
of Se])temher S, ilie (.’ompany was 

to eonstruet and opi'iaie the llailwav for 
P) year iiftt*r which it wa, M heeom.* the 
projierty of Chida free id’ eliar{,'e, (.Ihina 
havinpr tin* ripht to (uirehase the railway 

after thirty-six jeiirs at an ..' ]>ii(*e During 

the contract, the Company wa * to have absolute 
ami exolusive right of administration of tl»e 
lands. T.'.u-i.st Russia gradually succeerlecl 
in exorcising in the Chine Fastern Railway 
area, with its lapidly dev<*lopmg rai’’vay towns, 
right.s etjuivaleiit to sovereignty. China had 


also co]i.s(>nti*d to band over fri'o ot cliargo all 
(}ovc*nimeiit lands needed by the railway, while 
private lands might be expropriated at current 
prices. Tin* Comxiany had furthermore, been 
leimittcd to i*oiistrin*t and operate thi* telegraph 
iiies U'*ce.ssaiy lor its own ii-i*. 

lu ! s;)H, China leased out, for a period of 
'S> years tin* .southern luirt of the. Liaotung 
Peninsula, which Japan W’lis forced to return 
to China liy pie'-'-iire from Russia, (lermaiiy 
and Fiance. Pu^'-ia also secured tin* right to 
eonin'ct the Chinese lOiistern Iiuihvav at Harbin, 
with Port ,\ithnr and Dalny (now Dairen) under 
eondilioii^ ‘-imilar to those of September K, 
ISlMi Two veins later Riis-in oe<-npio<l Man¬ 
churia on the gioinnl that the Boxer Rising 
leid enihiTigeied 1,1 r iiationaLs and ilelayefl tin* 
withdrawal ot liei lorecs, in .spite of the jirotests 
ot other Pow'er.s. The agt'ressive <li*signs ol 
d'.'-ari.'f Biis^ia hi'eame a metiaci' to .lajianese 
inteiests in Koiea and iii 1901 dapnn deelnreil 
war on Riis-in, Cliina lemaining neutral. 
Hy lh<* Treaty ol Port'.moiifh (Septi'iiiher fi, 
JflO.'i) Bussia was timed to transfer her 
exe(*ptnjn:il rights in South Matiehmiu in 
favour ot Japan, including the ,South Manchurian 
Railway. “Both partifs aer<‘ed to restore 
to the exelusive administration of (’hina 
all ])oitions Mnnehuria occupied oi iindei 
the ^•olltrol ol their respective troojia, with 
the exception of the leased territory. liotli 
le.served the right to maiiitniii (under certain 
specified conditions) LMiards to protect their 
respective lights in Manehuria, the iiumlier of 
sueh guards not to exceed lu per kilometer.” 
Besides the sjiliere of infliK'nce in Manchuria 
was settled once for all between Russia and 
Japan, beliind the hack of ('hina and with 
the consent of Knglanil, which was then 
an ally of Ja]inn, Russia contenting _ hcr->eli 
with a free haurl in Xorth Manchuria, iiinl 
Japan in South Mnnehuria. The conflicting 
state policies wer<* there nnifieil at the expense 
oi (Ihina which bowed before the blast. 

After the Revolution of 1917 in Russia, 
('hiiia exerci.sed her rights in the Russian sphere 
ol influence • she ri*voked the jirivileges conferi'ed 
ill 189(1. In ini’O she assumed re.spoiisibility for 
the jireservation of order in that area. She 
eoiicluih'rl an agreement with the reorganized 
llusso-Asiutie Bank for the administration of the 
Chinc-e East(*rn Railway. In 1019 and 1929, the 
U. S. W, R. ileclarcil its policy towanls China to 
be complete raliquishment of special rights which 
the Jnqierial Government had acquired in 
(ihina, notably in North Manchuria. By_ 1922. 
btjforc the Central Government was organized in 
Moscow, General Chang Tsao Lin had practically 
liquidated Russian interests. The Sino-Russian 
Agreement of May 31, 1924 regularized the 
fait accompli and the Chinese Eastern Railway 
henceforth became a purely commercial concern 
in which China also had financial interests. 
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JniiiUi howi'vor i-'nitinunil to eiioroin-li upon 
(Jliinese ^ovonMffnly till the <‘liinux was roachod 
(luring tho World War with tho prosoJitution ol 
the 21 demands. The Treaty of Povtsmouth above- 
mentioned was concludwl without (^hinn’s consent. 
The spoils of the Riisso-,rupanP8e wen* therefore 
reppiralizcd hv the Trc'aty of Pekinjj (IhOlJ). By 
this 'rreaty "‘China /jav** her consent to tlic 
traii.sfoi to tiapan of the Kwantun^ Leased 
Territi'ry, whieli was formerly leastid to Russia, 
and of the Southern Branch of tlie Russian 
controlled C'hineM* Ka.stei‘n Railway as far north 
a.s (‘hantfoliun. In an adtiitional agreement, 
China pTranteil to .Tapan a concession to improve 
the military railway line between Antunp and 
Mukden and to «)p(Tate it for 1.” years. 

In August HMMi, the South Maindiuria 
Raihvay CK)rai>anv was ortranizeil by Imperial 
De<*rc‘p, to take over and administer the former 
Russian Railway, as W(>ll as tlie Aiitunpr-Mukde.n 
Railway. Tho .Ia])anesf> (Toviannient acquired 
control of the Company by taking luilf of the 
rthares in- exehanye for the railway, its properties, 
and tile valuable coal mines at Fiicshun and 
Yeiitai. The (‘otiipany was entrusted, in the 
railway an^a, with the functions of administration 
and was alluwisl to levy la-vcs: it was also 
anthorizisl to enframe in mining;, (deetrical enter¬ 
prise, warehousiii};, and many other branches ol 
Imsiness. 

After sej'urinK such (‘.vtensivo riffliLs, .lapan 
annexed Korea in 191(t and this kh-vc her another 
liandle to further her eneroiudiments in Munehuria, 
Russian competition was eliminated, and the two 
imperiali.st govc*rnments helpisl each other in 
stranplinff China. In 19ir>, the Government of 
Chinn was loretxl at he point of tho bayonet to 
accept the ffroup of exceptional demands above 
re.fcrrwl. Other Grejit Powers were then 
eng‘ige<l in a liie and death struggle amongst 
themselves, and the World War over, thoy 
as.somble.d in l921-‘2'2 when they defined their 
future attitude towards China, dapan was obliged 
to forgo most of the eonces-ions included in the 
‘21 demands. The U. R. A., the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Hollaml, Portugal, China 
ami Japan agre<R.I “t«> rc'spwt the sovereignty, 
independence, ti’rritorial and lulministrative 
integrity of C^hina,'’ to maintain “tsjuality of 
opportunit.v in China for the trade and industry 
of all nations” by refraining from taking tulvan- 
tage of conditions in China “in order to seek 
special rights and privileges” theiv and by 
providing the “fullest and most unembarrassed 
opportunity to China to develop and maintain 
for herself an effective and stable government,” 
challenged to a large extent the claims of any 
signatory State to a "special position” or to any 
“special rights and interesto” in any part of China, 
inckuUng Manchuria. 

The signatories to the Nine-Power-Treaty 
however failed to put the decisions in practice. 
Japan continued to govern “the leased territory 


with iiractically full rights ol sovereignty. 'Phrougli 
the South Mimclmria Rtiilwiiy she administered 
the railway area®, including .>«.*vcnil towns and 
large sections of sucli populous cities as Mukden 
ami ('liaiigchuii , in lhcs(> areas sIh* controlled 
the polii-t', taxation, cilncition and piihlic iilitilies. 
She maintaiii''il armed hm-es in many parts oi 
tho country, the Kwantunc army in the Ijciincd 
Territoiy, railway giiard.s in the railway ar»‘as 
and eoiisnlar poliei* thnnighout the vnrion“ 
districts. “The Washington Trc,atv did not alter 
the aUiiUidc of .Japan towanls Cliin.i, e.spwinlJy in 
Maiichiiri'ji. With the advent of the Knomiiitang 
witli its prgiamine of ‘Recovery of Rights’ and 
•lapan looking on Manehurui as •.•onquenvd 
province wicsted from her by dcpioinatic pre.sHnr»‘ 
the eonfhet was bound to occur. 

In jiursuiincc of her jxilicy to hold Rnutli 
Mam-huna us a de Ivin annexed province, Baron 
Tanaka’s Government issued tin* following state¬ 
ment ill 192S : 

“The .Japanese Govern moot sittache.s utmost 
imjiorUince to the maintuinamH* of peace and 
order in Manclmriii, ami is preparetJ to do all it 
can ro prevent the oceurrenee of any such state of 
affairs as mav disturb that pcjiee and onle,r, or 
i'onstitulc tin* probable l•aus^> of such a 
disturhaiiee. 

“In these ciieumstaiices, should disturhane.es 
develoj) further in the, direction of Peking and 
Tientsin, and the situation bixmioe .so menacing 
as to threatmi the iieiioe and order of Manchuria, 
.Tapan may possibly be constrained to take 
appropriate effective sU'ps for the maitainanco of 
peai’o and order in Maiiehunii.” 

This was further supfiorted by a definite state¬ 
ment from Baron Tanaka that the .Tapanesi* 
Government woiiM prevent tlio “deleatod troops 
or those in pursuit of the.m” from entering 
Manchuria, ‘fhe annoimccinent of this far- 
reaching poli t brought forth protests from both the 
Peking and Nanking governments, the Nanking 
note stating that such measures as Japan 
proposed w'ould he not only “an interferenee with 
CHiinesp domestic affairs, but also a flagrant 
violation of the principle of mutual respect for 
territorial sovereignty.” 

To this background was added tho disputes of 
financial and political origin, the political natmv 
of the Routh Manchurian Railway, the unapplied 
provisions of the Ninc-Powei Treaty which .Japan 
continued to evade with the tacit approval of the 
(4reat Powers and Ghina sought to apply, 
the activities of the consular police and the 
railway guards and the problem of Kore.ans in 
Manchuria. 

The economic iiml operating character of tho 
railways have been overshadoweil by the dietate.s 
of state policies. The South Manchurian RmJwaj, 
although nominally a private corporation, is, 
in fact a Japanese Governm nt enterprise. 
Its functions include^ not only the manage¬ 
ment of its railway lines, but also exceptional 
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rightH of politiciil administration. From tli« time* 
of its iiKiorporulioii the Jaimnesc have never 
regarded it as a purely eeonomic enterprise. The 
into Vicount (Joto, the first President of the 
(/ompany, laid down a fundamontai principle 
that the S. M. Ry. hhould servo flapan's “special 
mission” in Manchuria. 

The Jjytbm (.'onimissioii jeoes further and 
fiiuls that since its formation, the policy ot the, 
railway company lias heeii to finance the cons¬ 
truction ot Duh/ siu’h line.s as would be connected 
with its own system : thus by means of throu^th 
traffic BKreemi'nts, to divert the major jiart of the 
freight to the S. M. Ry. lor .sea board I'xport at 
i)aireii in tiie Jaiianesi* leased ten-ritory. Very 
larj^e sums have liecm expended in iinaiicinj,’' 
these lines and it is doubtful if the.ir construction, 
in certain ra-’es, was justilied on purely econo¬ 
mic {jiounds, esjiecially in view of the lar^e 
capital advances made and the loan considerations 
involved. 

To evade a direct (‘onllict and to recover the 
rijfhls, (liina Irnpan to construct her own railway 
lines. The situation bei’aine critical as both 
atratejiic and economn considcmtions were 
involved. Tlie (’h!m''ie attianjited to overcome 
the Jaiainese monopoly and to jilace obstacles in 
the way of its development, thus reducing 
Japanese infliicnci* on their own soil. I'o this 
railway policy of dhina on (he Chinese soil 
Japan ohjeeUsl on tla* grouml of the tieaty. 
The Coiiniiission linils tiiat “the iillrt/nl engagi*- 
inenls of the (Chinese |)leni[iotentiaries ot the 
(Vmfereiicii of lOlIb regaiding the .so-called 
parallel railways is a declaration or statement of 
inUmtion on the juit of the Cliiin-se pleiuiJofen- 
tiaries." As such it cannot have any liinding 
force on (Inna, espeeiallv after the Nim- 
I’ower-Treaty of IIL'J. 

On tlie (juestion of Railway loans, known as 
the. Nishihuia loans, the ('oinmission finds in 
favour of (’hina and is of opinion that tliey are 
))olitie,al loans. On the issm-s oyer the Kirin- 
Kwainei Railway jtrojeet and the Tunliua-Kwuinei 
line the (’omiiiis.-^ion holds that the documents 
]>roduc»*d show that “neither of tlu-iii, was a 
definite loan contract agreement oliligiiig Ohina, 
without v*on<litiou and hefon.' a siieeiiic date, Ui 
permit .fapaneso finauciors to ])urlici])ab' in the 
construction of tlic line,” Tlie contracts wen* 
signed under very irreguliu’ eircumstances, and 

under duri'ss of compulsion. 

Of the demands ari-ing out of flu* Sino- 

Jap.uiese Treaties ami iNotes of lOlfi, (the 
twenly-one demands) some were voluiitiwily given 
up by .lapan, and others replaced by new ones. 
So far aa Manchuria was conconied, the contro¬ 
versies were over the iollowing provisions : 

|() The exh’nsioii of the terms of Japanese 

posst'swibn of the Kwangtnng Lea.sed Territory 
to ninety-nine years (1997) 

(ii) The jmjlongation of tho period of Japanese 
•lioflsftHsiou of the H, M, Ry and the Anlung- 


Mukden Railway to ninety-nine years (3002 
aiul 3(H)7 respectively). 

(i?i) The grant _ to tho Japanese subjeeks the 
right ^ tmvel, r<i.side an<] oonduct business in 
tho interior of Koulh Manchuria and to participate 
in Sino-JaiiaiK'se agricultural eutorpri.'Jes in 
Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

(it') The grunt to Japanese subjects the right 
to lease land in the, ink'rior of South 
Manehuna—c. outside those areas ;oppne<l by 
treaty or otherwise to foreign residence and 
trade. 

The validity of all these claims depend on 
the validity of the Tniaty of 1900 and the 
('hinese eontinuallv denied that they were 
binding of them. 

Furth“r eom])lieations arose out of Japanese 
uttem))t to buy moix' land by the terni.s 
of the lSf)S Treaty, but in practice according 
to the “Iluy-up Mancluiria” ]»rogruiniuo. In 
H)2-l Russia withiliew' her railway guards 
hut Japan eontinucs] to niniutain them in violation 
of the tieaty. Tliese guards are regiihu' soldiers, 
who in violation of the tn*aty provisions, carried 
on police functions into adjoining districts, 
conducted maiioe.uvrf‘s outsiile the railway ansis 
and the.se ussulted in considerable damage to 
(.lilnose jiroperty. (losdy associated with the 
raihvav giianls are the e-onsuiar police inain- 
taiiied hv Japan “contrary to the general practice 
in countries having extra-territorial tasities.” 
'riie difficulties also arose over the grant of 
laml to Koieans in Miineliuria, due to irregular 
nationality laws in the two (‘ountries. 

Without a Singh* e.xception the (Vunmission 
finds against Japan on all counts. The 
ix'coinmundation.s of the ('onimissioii are therefore 
very interesting. They do not advise the (Jouncil to 
scoK to reston* the status qua in Manchuria as 
that might offend Japan. They propoae.s 
to mamtaiii law and onlcr in tho country 
by a jiolice force and to declare Manchuria 
a .self-gov(*rning _ unit. Jt now rcniuins for the 
licague to deciile its own future. 

Wu\T Shall thk IjUAiiiTJi Do ? 

Had till* Leagui* been a super-state to 
admini.stcr justici* it could have been of some 
help to China in her didtre.ss. In tiie onfurce- 
niont of its dicisiuns, her only arms are the 
arms lent by the Ureat Powers, who themselvO/S 
are imperiali.sts and maintain thoir power on 
injustice [iractisosl on weaker Powers. Their 
attitude in all ca.ses is determined by the balance 
ol interests involveil in individual cases. ' AU 
the points in dispute could he settloii by a 
refereiiee U' tho Hague Court But against the 
aggressive altitude of Japan it is helpless. 
After the unanimous findings of the League 
Commission that the mea.surea taken by Japan 
were not dictated by legitimate grounds of 
defence of self-interest but aecordiiig to a pre¬ 
viously conceived plan, which was put in 
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operation on a very nlijjht ex<!U8c, (luring: tlu* la'<t 
St‘^.«ion of the Council, the LeiiffU(H was very lenient 
towards Japan. Her C'Oinmis>,ion was delayed 
by Japan, and before ihc Commission urriveil 
on the spot Manchuria was <1(‘<-Iar4‘d in<ie]iend(*iit. 
A f(!\v (hiys bi'loiv tlie rejaal ol In'r Comnn-'>'ion 
’ was sipn«-<l Japan itres<*nted the Leagfui’ l)elon* a 
full l)V n*i-og:ni/.iii{j the fietilious 

State of li<‘r own creation. Tlie Ijeaeue 
Commission linds no Ir.ice of s]>ontan('<»us 

desiro on the pait of tlie M.iiieliiiTian 
])upulation lor separation and still it proposes 
tlie creation of an autonomous StaU- under the 


nominal suzerainty of ('hina Her Commission 
linds that Japan has violaticcl the League 
(sivenants, the Nine-Pouer Treaty and the 
Kellog-Rriand I’act of Peace. Th(> c«)iirrtp 
preseiibed bv the League <'ovenants are clear. 
Cnfoitunatt'lv tliev are imt put in operation 
I’obtieal ]»res,-,ine will be put on both Chinn 
and .fapan to aecejit a compromiso which will 
lierhaps save the face of the League without 
Iningiug jiiMiee to Cliiiia and tlu' appologists 
of the League sluill liud the work performed 
sufliiuent to en^uie its existi'iiee. 


RAM MOHUN ROY CENTENARY MEMORIAL 
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I T is understood that the hundivdtli 
iii;niv(>rsary of the (b'ath of Raja Rain 
Moliim Rov will be eelelirated lids year 
(1 ill India and other parts of the 
world. In tliis eonneetion, I wish to suggest 
that the people of India should not lx* satislied 
with only holding memorial meetings or 
bringing out a new edition of his works, but 
should do something of mori* perm!iu(‘iit value 
to honour the memory of a great liidinii. 

Raja Ram Mohuii Roy was the greatr*st 
ludiaii of his tinu*. In manyw^'ns, he w.is 
the gri'atest of iiioderii Indians, lie was- the 
first Indian ambassador to ICiigluiul from tlie 
court (if Delhi. H(' w'as the foremost religious 
le:id(‘r and seliolar of comparative religion. 
He saved Hindu society from a very serious 
crisis that was facing it, by interpreting the 
t(*aching8 of tin* IJjianishads to counteract 
(Christian missionary attacks. He was the 
greatest of the pioneer Hindu social reformers 
and a champion of edu<*.atioii for women and 
the masses as well as higher scientific (*du- 
cation. Over and above these sterling 
qualities, he was the founder of the Hraniho 
Saniaj. 

When OHO is free from sectarian and 
communal bias or religious bigotry, he see.s 
in the ■#ork of Raja Ram Mohiiu Roy, a great 
heritage for modern India. This being the 
case, there should be a national organization 
to perpetuate the memory of Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, which should undertake the work of 
promoting the three fold activities of the 
greatest of modern Indians : {a) promotion 
of international cultural co-operation 


betwei'ii India and the re,«.t of (he civilized 
world ; (h) furtheraiiee of the (‘aiisi* of tlx* 
study of compar.itivc religion and spread of 
the spirit of .-qipreciation of truth in various 
religion," ; and (e) promotioii of national 
wefare of the jx'ople of India tlirough the 
"pread of education among women and the 
mas.se.s .uni sjiread of seiciililic ediieiitioii in 
gein'i’al. 

Ah R'lpi Ram Mohun Roy was tlui founder 
of liramho Samij inovciin'iit, some people 
iii.iv lliink that any movemont for the proser- 
'\alioiioi the memory of Ram Molinii Roy 
may be h ft (o that commuuity to promote. 
Rut Riija Ram Mohan was a Hindu by birth. 
He was so mneh appreciative of (Jliristiauitj 
that many Clirihtiaii mi.shionaries regarded 
him as a virtual Christian ; and he was so 
inueli resix'cted l)v tlie Mussalmaiis for his 
knowlc(lg(“ of I’er.iian and Arabic and the 
(.inraii that although he was a Hindu, he was 
the special pleader of the Mogul Emperor at 
Delhi bcfiire the Directors of the East India 
(Company and the British tiloV(»riimont in 
England. Ther(*fore responsible persons 
representing various coimuuriities in India 
should form a national oominittce for the 
R'lja Ram Mohun Roy centenary memorial. 

The late.st census report shows that there 
are ;J52,H37,778 people in India. If a 
national coininitteo for the Ram Mohun Roy 
centenary memorial is formed, then it may 
without much difficulty r j’se at least 
Rs. 350,000 (three lakhs and a half) rupees. 
Whatever sum may be rai.scd by the national 
committee, special care should be taken to 
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use it as a pormanont trust fund, the capital 
of which should not bo spent but the income 
should bo used for tho three distinct purpose's 
mentioned above. As a niattcT of su{*‘pfOstion 
I may say that the inoomo of tho trust fund 
should not be used for st)uio lu'w ontorprihos, 
but it should bo used to strengjthou existing 
institutions and movomonts which are* trying 
to carry out those thiee kinds of activities. 
To bo more concr(‘t(*, 1 may say that the 
cstabiishiiieut of a chair of comparative 
religion—Ram M(»hun Roy jirofcssorship of 
comparative religion -in connection with 
Calcutta University or the Visva-Hhariiti. 
will adminibly promote IJaja Ihun Mohtin 
lioy’s ideal of appreciation of truth in all 
religious. Aiding the existing movements 
for tho education of women (such as Nari 
iSiksha Samiti), supporting the cause of 
education of the b.ickward c.lasses by 
establishing Raja Ram Molmii Roy scholar- 

M. K. GANDHI TO 

Ycraviidii (Vnlrsil PriM)U 

TVIy dearest Clmrlie 

I have vour letter. (JodV ^na«“e lisi" heen 
wonderful. Those days were diivs h!iskinf> 
in the sunshine of His jirescncf. There was not 
one step taken oiit^ of .self will, ^’iver laive I 
experienced such aji immediate, delinii,e respon-e 
to jmjyor. 

iVw, // trus ivrJl i/ott sl'ii/nl Ihn,. T knew 
what it would mean for you lo lenmiii IhiTe. 

And yet 1 dal not take a inoinent to de< ide in 

reply to your cable. Vallahhliai and Mahadco t<K» 
have never any ilouht about tlie coirei-tnt'.ss of 
the ik'cision. Indeed it is wondeilul how they 
instinctively i’eit tlie soundness of all flie iatefal 
decisions that had to he taken duiiic’ lliose 

terrilile days. 

But the work has only iu.'t begun. It is a 
life ui'J death struggle for me. Tlie fas|, has to 
be a fast to the jinish or unhiuebability lias 
to go now. It is a treiuendous tusk. I must 
test the ntfeetion of the millions who have 

flocked to those meetings. I have to wrestle 
with God Himself. But Ho is both indulgent 
and exacting. Ho will liave full surrender or 
none. The late fast wa.s possibly only a prelude 
to what is vet to come. But no mon* of tlu.s 
Si>RCulatioii, His will not mine he. done. I can hut 
try to prove worthy of the .siierifiiv. if it has to come, 

_ And yon hoi'e afiH in br fhrrc. Tlie un touch- 
ability you speak of is fai- subtler and wears the 
cloak of respectability. Ours in India looks what 
it is and therefore in a way less difficult perhaps 
to fight 

I have almost regoiued my lost strengti}.* 


ships for wortliy students from the so-called 
di'presscd classo.s and other social service 
activities would further the ideal of Raja 
Rum Mohuii Roy as a social reformer. 
Establishment of a few Raja Ram Mohuu Roy 
travelling scholarships yvill aid the cause 
of cultural co-operation bchveen India and 
the rest of the world. 

Lastly, this trust fund (Raja Ram Mohnn 
Roy ceiitciiarv memorial fund) should be so 
adiniiiistcn'd that it will grow, i.hrough eontri- 
Imtioris and donations ; and eventually it 
W’ill be a source of doing great service to 
humanity. 1 am fully convinced that a 
iiiovciiv’iit to pcr])ctuatc the imuiiory of Raja 
Ram .Mobil 11 Roy, on a poTmanent basis, will 
be a success and of immense value to India 
if responsible persons as Lady Abalii Hose, 
Acharya P. (.\ Ihiv, Rabindranath, and otlicrs 
take the imiliativi' in the matter. 

San Remo, Italy. 

C. F. ANDREWS 

Om l<»v«' l.o yon and all the nieiidtei if l,!ii 
I'ver efowmj fiiinily 

.’u K), ;!J. Youis 

(iSV/) iMolian 

Ycravada .Jail 
Poona. 

My dear Uliailic, 

I have two letters to answer. Of course your 
decision is right, ^'our problem of untoueliability 
is ill a w'ay iiioie complex than mine. Ibi- 
toucliabibty is- a dving cult and has an ever 
growing arniv of rdoriiiers to deal it death blows. 
Yours shows no signs of dying and claims 
m.niv suppoibTs in the name of science. And 
voii liave very tew workers. But as you and 
1 have, rejieatedly found, what is diftieuit for 
mail is easy for Goil. Any way wo have but 
to do our part of work, and I shall pray for 
sueeess in your work. 

I iidsuro you 1 do not want to kill ‘brother 
ass.’ He is in God’s safe keeping. If He means 
to starve him, neither your eftort nor mine can 
save him. I\ir the iiroscnt he is flourishing on 
goat’s milk and plenty of fruit with sonic home¬ 
made bread thrown in. 

Gurudev is still at it. That little fast brought 
me many undreamt of treasures, Gurudev was 
the, richest find. If some one had said “fast lo 
find Gurudev” I should have done it without 
‘'a second thought, I was dying to find a comer 
in his heart. Thank God, I found it through 
the fast ^ 

Love from us aU. 

4. 11. 32. {Sd.) Mohan 




Books in tho iirincipiil Kurop»>aji mid 
the liiilimi lannuiifroH nro n vicweil m Tun MooiaiN Ukvii;w. But 

r(*viewh of all hook's -'Ont eannot ho ^tiraiitood. Ni-w^papers, jioriodi- 
c.dh, scliool an<l follom* toxt-ho->ks, pniipihlct'S, reprints »»f tna^azino 
m-ti(‘les, inl<lr<>S''es, eU- w tiot noticsMl. Tin* rees'ijit of hooks r<*eeivtsl 
for n'viow oiiiinot h iu'kiiowl‘‘'I{j:»'(|, nor ran any eniiuiries lelatiii!; 
thoi-eto answeresi. No eritieisin of hook-ri'vn-ws ami notice's is 
puhlishofl. —Kditor, TiiK Mookjin Keview, 


ENGLISH 

FAl.h OK TIIK Airt^llAK KAIIM15K. Ih, Sn- 
Jn Imuilh Smlnr I, IT'tU-IT.ll .1/ V. ^•inkfir 

nml Sntn, Oiilniltii. Ks. ,~i. 

'Phiit Sir Jiidumilh Siirkai is fu11> <|iia1ilio(l to 
wiili' (he history of iiiij period of (he- IVI'iiihal lOnipin' 
II IikIih docs not lecjnire to he pointeil oii( ahi'sh 
In (wo volumes, of which (he work midn notice is 
(he fust, he has attempted to tell the story ol the fall 
of the Mnuhal Knipire fiom the invasKiii ot Nielii 
Shah 111 lot') to (he llritish i>oii(iiif“st of liefhi 
and ki'eperHlii]i of the jnippet hut still lof'itmmte 
Padmhiiti 111 ISfi'k and his attempt has hiH'n entirely 
snecessiul. The w'ork is written in a simple 
and attractive style, and the interest of the 

story IS throughout, Hiistiinied. Prof. Sarkar is the first 
histonan to attcinjit to sviithesi/.e the Persian. 
Marathi, Kiifrlish, Kreneh, Jlnidi, Hniasthaiii and 
Sanskrit sonrees relathifr to this iktioiI of Indian 
history, wkieh pni'cded the British period lie is 
ri{>Ut in holding that this “our immediate historie 
past, while it ri'somhles a tragi'ily in its course is no 
less pot,eut than a true trapedy' to piirfre the soul hy 
exciting pity and horror. \or is it wantini' in the 
d(:epi‘st iiistnieiion for the ]>reaent. The headlong 
deoay of the age-old Muslim rule in India and tin* 
utter failure of the last lliiidn attempt at empire- 
huildiug hy the new-sprung Mamthas, an' intimately 
linked together, and must be studied 'wilh aer'uriw'y 
of detail as to facts and pi'iietrating analysis as to 
causes, if wo wish to find out the true solutions of 
tho problems of modern India and avoid (he pitfalls 
of the past.” 

The paper, printing and binding of the book are 
cxoelleut. 

EVERYMAN'S DIARY, GHOSH’S DIARY 
ENGLISH) in three styles and sizes, and GHOSH’S 
DIARY (BENGALI), for 1983. These are all 
published by M. 0. Sarkar and Sons, Oalcutta. They 
are ueaUy printed on good writing ^per and, besides 
seiring the purposes of diaries, contain much useful 
information. 


liElirKi. AN INDIAN MYTH. By Mrs 

iSiikhttliiin /•'(/(>. lUusIrnlvtl mfh hfrltr nairr- 
fo/ouis h>/ Un' /tit/iinn’ss, rrjnodnrrtl tn rnlnurs. 
Wifh an Iiilhtiiiii Ihni In/ Hahinilranulh Dtt/orr. 
Bah/is/tnl In/ Kai aaalandtt Jlis/ras p)r IT Umj d; ASVmif, 
//(" 1 limiliaxar Slttrl, Cnh'iilla. 

Tlie siili|ei t in.itter ol tliis hook has been taken 
from Beiiinili hook^ on Behiil.i and the snake-goddess 
Aliiiiasa. It Is welt writti'ii ami very noativ piintcd 
on good HiK'k p.'ipei. The ])ieturea by tie authoress 
liavc hci'ii finely reiinahieed As regards the story, 
|{ahindriiiiuth Tagoie wiitcs in his inlioduetion : 

“Mrs Siiklialulu Bao h.as caught iii thu web of her 
story (he spiiit ot (he yillege ejne of Bengal, Behnla, 
which has sprung from the heart of our people and 
has hveil in oial iiaditions and folk-lore, sung and 
jK'iformed hv tho local operatic troujsis of this 
jiioviiice. Il gnes us the ]»u‘luie of the ideal wife, 
her heioic sacrifice and i-oiijiiies (he atmosphere of 
home life in its iiumble mag'sty, touching simple 
hearts with the bo.iiity and depth of its sentiments. 

“I feel snie that this English version of the 
story will find a largi* aiul ajiiircciativc audicni’e.” 

HINDT’STAX YEAll, BOOK. BKJ;}. By S. C 
Stirhar. M, C. Sarkar and Sons, 15, College Sqtuire, 
< 'alcuila. 

This hook of 171 jiugcs is a “yearly hand-liook of 
facts, information and statistics, etc., of India and 
the world," jinblishiHl for the first tin e. It is accurate, 
generally siieak'ng But there may he a few’ inaeeii- 
racics Kero and there. For instance, on page 11 
Muslims are said to number 209,020 (XXI in the world, 
but on page 13 the total Muhammadan population of 
the world is given as 259,333,{KX1. 

THE TIMES OF INDIA ANNUAL. 1933. Priec 

Ih. 2. 

It contains many stories and a"'ides, and pictures 
ill colours and monochrome. Ji is an interesting 
annual. The paper and printing are good. Wc note 
that Bir Harcourt Butler, with his “vast" exmrlence 
of India, in describing the Bam-lUa at Auahabad 
X 
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• “FinallA' farnt' Ti-im i ninl Inkshini f'lonoinly 
MIijr|rt‘lI('(! in Rrcfii, yellow aTid red. 

'Hie reader mnsl not biiii]hhc* llial l»y IjikBlnni llie 
writer ineaiiB Sitn, wlio Ib wordiipp'd l>v Jluidns 
mi iiU‘!iTiintiuii of the noddi-'sa 1/ikstiini Foi, a f(‘w 
lines helow the silum; ijiioteil aeiiti'iiee eiini<* the 
words, “then inrions eaiiO[)ies endmu, up Mith one 
for Sita, wife of 15 iin.i, siUiii!* nnd'T an asokh (>oei 
tree." It vioiild, of eouise, lie ipiite ea'-x to suppose 
that (hat liumlile ‘.eapeno.il, tin* priiiter’n di'vil. Ins 
siihsfitnted ' Lakshiar’ for ‘‘hdvshiiiao." Hiil it is 
e(|iia]ly likely th.it the ert'al Sir Jlanonit liiiiiself is 
resjKiiihilile lor the Jaiieli.ilile mistake 

HAIiODA \I)AIIXIST15 VTIt>\ KKl’OllT. 

Ah iiiterestiiie and iiiformnlive, with its roloiiied 
map and loloiiied and hlaek and while eliarls and 
t'rupfis in addition to tin* te\l, as the ie]Kiits for 
previous years Slionf> elolh-lMndini;;. 

TI5AVA\i'.)UK AI)Ml\ISn5\TH)X lll.I'OUT, 

Ih.Ml-.'fl t'olonied inip, ami main eh.irls and ti,ra|!hh 
<^n inleresiin}> and iiitorniaiive hand-liook inin^mn 
out tlie jiiofitessive ehaiMciei of the Siaie. 

r.\i5()i)\ cFNsrs uKroiiT, iini. /•«////- 

Ifipinl. lit/ Sitlyti Vnttn Mtil.i'i 

HlfAV\A<l\H t’FASlS ItFI’OUT, ItVjl /'or/ 
] ffi'imif I'ltil II - liHpri ifti ittl'l Shill'- Tiihlr.- 
By Buhittulnl K. Iiitrih. 

'riicsi' voliinies of the t'eiisus ol India, IfVil, 
nhieli at(* tin* lii..t to reach oiir hands, an* tliose ol 
two Indian Stales 'I'hej aie hoth il.ilior.ile and 

worlhilj ]irodneed and Mill Inm to !»' eoiisnlti'd 
oee.isi(jnall\ foi je.iis W*- coiieiatiilate tin* ir<oein- 
nienth ol the«e Stall's and Me-.si'.. Mnkeijea and 
Trnedi on [leiii!* anionir tin* (Il^( in tlie field without 
>-aeii(iein^ tlie authont.iine eli.iiaeter ol the repmls 

Till*: UlSroltU 'iL IV.StlKH OF 

SOl’IHF.KN 1\1»I\ [riilt'-Iril h/l mV) mill 
Dullini', iij ]\ililiiiil Ih'-liiiii Bii Ji“hiil .Sf’ifc//, 
liillioi iij "1 I'lininlii n Eiiiyih , mi'l I'hlnl fm 

till' I II 111 rsil 1 / III Mii'lnis hij .S Ki I'-li'i'i •miini/ 

Ait/mii/in, M .1. Ilinui I’li !> I’lihliJhil, nihlri Iirh'i', 
uf (hm ninii'iil, hy (hi I'lUiii-ifii nt Mnilhl'i. 1’rii‘i 

li, 10 iiilmiil, 1 iinini'ii /ni'.'/ii M'r'/i n ./er/i of 

Smith Jiiilia. 

Tins hi Ilk i« the l.ist work of the l.ne Mi Sewell, 
who was an uii<lioril\ on liistoin-al eliionolouy. It 
lakes into aeeonnt all the iinpoit.int hi'-loiie.il ms 
eriptnun., jiuhhshed iip to IIL'I!, heaiint* on (he history 
of S I’ilh In.li.i !( IS a more oi hss evlianstive 
diee'i of these doi iinieiits so fjr as ihej .ne iif an\ 
iijsf.oiieal Ol ehioiioloeiial i.diie. W'e hineiii tin* 

hotly of the work a leliahli* ehionoloeieal 1 .isis, and 
on that ha.sis a eoiisidi led ahsiraet oi hisloiiial inatier 
eontaiiieil in the iiis-'iijiiioiis of South Iinha Mr. 

Sewell has hroiif;ht Ins vast re-idnit; to heai ujion the 
work and tlmnvn iinp'irtant hsilit upon various points. 
It will ]>ro\e very iisitul to all hUnleiilh oi S.-utli 
[ndiaii histoiy. 

M'Vll.V'J'MA (lAM)Hl • SKFl'ClIES l\ J>KN, 
FFXtMF \XJ> IJIil SlI Bn Kmm Bmni. mih nn 
JC,'ii<an hy Fiilhrr Vrrrnr Fin in. t , 13, Tma/imi'i'iilit 
SiiiiK ft’- Ch, Bfimniiy, 

rin* first edition of this oxeelieiit woi-k was notieed 
in tlie last Mflfh number of this ltii>ew. Xothiiig 
iiioie need he added to the praii..,* bestowed on this 
work in that notice. 


I’OllTh'OLK) or AVATlOR-COLorilS. By Knnu 
l>mn It. B. Jiiiiipiiii’rala Soiin it' (’o., Bnnilmt/. 

Mr. K'aim Desai's work as an arlisl is familiar to 
re.ideis of this Brnrii' They will find in the pictures 
lepiodneed in this portfolio iiineli from which they 
can derive jileasiiri* and jiiolit 

REALM OF Lit MIT By Sn-hnlm, l/orni-li. Nrir 
Km Lihmry. Bim'iiiIi Mii.',i'iiiii Bir.'.s, Yi/e VoH. 
I’riir 'Jhrri' /t.illiin,. iVilh Ihr "Boi'rnh Buunm, of 
Bi'iiii'" in i,ilmti.\, 

Xieholtis Roeiii'li Is an artisi of ureat dihliiiction, 
and an .iieha(>ologist, seii'iitist, philoso|)hie thinker, 
eiiltiiral leadi'i' and ti.iveller to hoot, lie is a leading 
exponent of the moieinent for intern,itinnal iiinlY 
through enlture. The iiiessnge eontaiiied in this hook 
max will Ii- summed up in the following w'ords of 
hii 

' Yon shall know that in Ihnf country, where 
Knowledge and Reaiilj will he reveieiieed, theio, will 
1)1* ji 'in e Let all ministers i»t W'ar not he olleiided 
il lliev liaie to eoiieeile their prioiity to the ministeis 
of )iul>h<* ediieatioii In spile ot all iiomiineuli who 
spy fiom their lioles jnu shall iidiil your duties of 
gieaf t'lilture and yon sleill he iorlihed h\ the 
re.ih/alioii ili.il only liomiineuh will remiiiii as jour 
enemies Xolhiiig eaii he nohler Ih.iii to have the 
liomuiieiih as ^onl (*neiiiv. XoIIiiol’' can lii* piiier and 
more ele\ating ihaii the striving ha the futiiie 
eouiitiy 1)1 (Ileal I'ulture” 

REI) Rl'SSIV By TIii'ihIiii S'lhiif Tinn'-lnU'd 
hy Klin mi'l (nlnr Bnnl. (Irmyr Mh n mill ['tin in 
Lh !, l.iiniliiii /■»<. ni'l 

h’or an indetiiute period the Soviet Uussian system 
will ])roh,dil> lontiol a ipi.iitei ol the woild, will 
stiongly inllueii(‘e aieiiher iju.iiler, and will ]ii*rhaps 
h'* a I hoi II on the side ot the remaiiiiiie lialt. Il(*nee, 
It is neei-ssaiy to h.ive leli.ihle iiifui mation relating 
to tills eoiinliv Mill'll informal ion ol this deseii[>tion 
IS eonlaiiii'il in this hook. 'J'iie auilioi is a piaei.ised 
I'minahsi and cm hold the leader's attention. He 
spent lour years in Russia as rejn'i'sentativi' of three 
iin]>ortaiil (h rnian iiewsp.'tpers. Sp. aking Russian 
n'leiilly. he was not uiidei tlie neei'ssiiy of heating 
tluoiigh the eais oi iiileiprelers, who might or iiiighl 
not he liu*-lwoithy. He tiavilleil widely, and he 
li.<d no a\e to g'nnd, heiiig neither socialist nor 
■iiiti-srji'ialisi, niilhei Maixiaii, noi anli-Mar\ian—Iml 
a niirewd ohsiiver, both inde]>enili*iit and erilteal 
His summing up is Hg.iitibl llie Rolshevik system, 
espei'ially as it. has developed siiiee Jji'iiiti died and 
St all n lose topowei; hui he holds that, in many 
lespi'ets liolslievrsm has traiibfoimcd Ruasia more 
< fl’eelivelv and mole sjieedily than any oihei influence 
eonid hiivu done, anil he has iniieh that is of 
protound interest to say about the relations hetweoii 
S )vu't Russia and tlie western world. 

REVHCW OF RURAL WELFARE ACTIVITIES 
IN IXDIA, ia.d By (\ K SliiiUmnl, 0. I. K. lUHi 

I nr I a ft by Sii Ktmirix Yintnyliunbninl and a fnrr- 
nmd by htdy Irmu. Oxloril VnicrtsUtf P/exi' 
Liiudini. I’liir Ji’r. J. 

It 1.S a booklet of .'iS pages of small si/c. It 
professes to deserilie what (T 0 vc^nment^ Christian 
misbiotiary bodies, and iiidigerions non-official agencies 
are ito.iig to pi'omotc the welfare of Indian villagers. 
Though it caiiiiot be said that the account is 
certainly uiibiassed throughout—liubindranath Tagore 
has shown in the last issue of this Beeiew that it i 
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not 80 far an HrinibPtaii in concmipd - it will hp of 
Honip iiBe lo vihatiP iiclfnrc workpis. 

W.\R()R RKVOLFTJO.V % (^rorqe.^ l«/o;s. 
nanalaicil hi/ E fV, Diciri^. firon/r Alien i/tiil Uninii 
Tila. Jjoniion. Prtre lln nel 

Thp lliPbin of fliiR lionk in (hat. soriefy lo-<liiy is 
banrd on iJip rijrht. to iiiakr \i,ir, which m fiiiida- 
mpnlally the rii>ht, of the slroiifrcsl lo take jkwnpssioii 
of the jirodiict of the lahoiir of othern. The piPsciil 
dcciidp may find the vorhl faml with the task of 
PHlnlilisImiK a new warlcsn order of soeieh as I he 
onlv way out of the piesent crisis This iniisl he tlie 
W'ork of thp jirodueers, hup|)ortisi, not hv force, hut 
Hiinjily hy a revolntioii in men’s way of lliiiikin<> 
The aiilhor's ennchision that a civili/Htioii founded 
on laliour is_ the end of war ‘‘We shall' says he. 
'’enter in this life mlo tins mw world, into ihis'woild 
in which lalionr will he the basis of all l.iw We 
nliall do HO with oiii inyst'cisni which (rives ns the 
knowled('e tlial the creat'nr'ss of man can come onlv 
from lalioiii . and that l.ilimir, leading man from 
proirresH (o jiroirress and nji (o thi' highest lilieialioii 
that he (Mil know, will perniil, him one day lo 
decipher Th'e enifinia of benif; and inovine" We 
airree, taking labour to mean not merelv jilnsieal 
labour but all kinds ot useful eiifleavoiir. 

MEXFII’S Tinii'.liilnl hi/ Lnniniil d. [.i/till, 

finiiieili/ Ilf III!' f'/i/wc'.c .Uiniliiiii tVstoa/s Tinii'liihn 
nf'‘The S’li/imi^ nf Cinfiinii't," ‘'The (lii{ii'i-i/iiiiit, m 
llie ('enter, (hr ('itiiiiiioii " ll^illi eiihinicil J''iiiiiliiijiii ei, 
hini/nifin'i, (lierninnl <’n IaiiiiIhii. de IIH'J I'me l‘J h 
net. 

Mencius is (lerhaps the most intereslinu of the 
aiicu'iit ('liiiieni* ])hilosophcis to iis modems, foi hi' 
wrote on (luestiiins which C'lnlionl Ih” whole world 
today lie callisl for jteaee and liii'iidship nmone 
iialioiis. Ife taught liiiil lands ale won lij <:ood 
fiovemincid, not by war, and tbni eoveiiiment is 
founded on llie hieiie ami on Icaeliing every man lo 
do his duly In Ihi-^ book hi« woids are Iransl.ited 
into Himjih' straight foi Wind Euglish It is an 
plpvating work 

KEMALIST TriiKKY \\l> TIIE MlldiLE 
EAST Jit/ Hr K. lum/er, I’lo/i'•.‘•m, (iillei/r nf 
Tertiiii liu/if, liei/iii - C/iinti)tlriihi(ii/ (Ir’iii/e Mini nwl 
I'mein iJil, Lninloii I'lier T-(! ml. 

'fliis book IS an ulmoHt encjclojiaedic, though short, 
Rludy of nioderu 'I'urkisli uationalisin in all its 
aspects. hisloiiiMl, pcoiiomie, jiolilieal and cullui.il, 
poiicluduig with an able discusHioii of Tuiki'j's jmst 
and prospective rclatioim both with Europe and 
America, and with the whoh* Islamic world. The 
author di'scribeH also how the adoiitioii of the 
Roman alphabet led to increased iiiijiort of l>pe- 
wnters, with the conscipiejil growth of a demaiel 
for Bliorthand typists, winch bus had its inllneiice 
not only on bu«incsH methods but on the employineiil, 
ediu'sUioii and Htatus of wumi'ii. 

THE SOLITARY WARRIOR: Aw MIers In, 
Itnulin. Eilittil hi/ J. Ihiraul WliilelniiiM'. Wilh 
srtrn plalen, hijt lirhtff reprorhietionn nf ttii/nihlishnl 
fhamiiffs by liusl'in and niie that nf a jnnlrnit of 
fnn Ini' Hamuel Laierence (Jeori/e. Allen and Vim in 
Ltd. 7s ISd. net. 

TUb book contains a large number of letters Iw 
Roskin, none of which has previously been published. 


They are of special iiiijionanec and iiiteicsl. Many 
belong to the middle period of Ins life and show the 
iiifluenee which iirotlnced Fine, elarii/eia. They 
aie full of Mvid pieliircs and discuss intimately 
many fundniiieiitiil ]irohleniH. 

THE MODERN AmTIMiE TO THE SEX 
f*R01>LEM. Ill/ Keiinrili Jin/iinii (lioi'j)r Allen <f 
Vniiiii Lid, London, .is. nel. * 

Mr Ingram thinks that the modern age has a 
serious eontrihiilion to make to the sc^ prolilem in 
at least two miportaiit ri's]>('cts. Ilo analyses and 
critiii/.es some ot the jircMoiis attitudes which have 
hecii adopti’d, as. for cvample, the Vietoiiim and 
the popular religious staiidpomt There are some 
|)ersous who aie iIis(i(is<hI to think that the Free 
l.ovi‘ ‘‘gtispi-l” IS to some e\teiil representative of 
niodi'rii thought Hut Air. Iitgiam giies his reasons 
toi deii.Miig thill tins is so. He hubjecls Mr. Rertrniid 
Russell s views on mainage .ind nioials to justly 
treiieliant iiilieism He iidvaui-es the iiitereBliiig 
IheoiN tliat. wiih the lulclicetnid development of 
woman, the two sexes aie heeoiniug more aliki', 
and tliat what he deserihes as a “Insexual” slaiid- 
jioiiit ni.iy emerge We eaiiiuit of eoiirse sujiport 
all Ids views. 

LEISI'RE IN Tin: AIODERN WORJA>. Bi/ 

IIhliule [ini nil. Ileoroe Allen if Viiiiiii Lid., 

London. I'rin 'ii. hd. 

tVilani model 11 social changes have tended to 
go’e leisure to some cl.isses ol nnn who did not 
111 the jMst cu|oy leisure. I'lie results of such 
leisure ha\e lieeii nujioilaiit The author deseiibes 
Ituse ehaiigi's and icsiills. His posiUoii is that we 
are going llnoiigh the fiist stages of an eiitiiely new 
kind ot (‘ivilizilioii in which eultuic and the 
coiitiol of (iiililie poliev Will no longer lie iiracliciUly 
the inoiiopoi} ot a hisiiit'd class." Ihi' eiiiema, the 
radio, the motor i.ir -nsed by those who work for 
a living—tend towards soei.Il i-iiUiility UjKin an 
cniirily new ba-is. New ideals ol cb.uacier and of 
siiiial mlereoi'ise aie being (le^eloped. Social 
eliiniges which an' diu' Pi new un'clniuisins usually 
make “edue.ited" or supi'iioi persons very angry. 

I'lu' ii'sisiiinee of old standards lo new ideils is jiarl 
of the subji'ct-iiiatfer of this book. 

H \NI)l’.()t»K OF srrDV AND TR WEL FOR 
INDl \N SrUDl'A rs OOlNt! AIJROAD. Coiii/nlrd 
foi Jnlei imfiiintil Stndeni Sin ire Ih/ I'. l>. 

Iiiiiif/aiiodliiin, It .1 S'lreliny fl.SS) foi Indian 

Sindeiitii Ahi'ind. U’llli an intioiliietioii In, Harold 
./ Lad,I, M 1, /‘/o/c.sst)/ of I’lititiral Si truer in 
llir I'liirri iiili/ of London. Jhihlislied for liilri n■lllolllll 
Sliidrilt Seiner, I't Itiii (’ah in (hiieio, Sii il\eiloud, 
hi/ .Usoeinlion Frrss, M. (', A , J J’ltssell .Slieel, 

('nleiillii 

It is a verj usi'lul handbook. Prof. Laski says 
in his lutmdueuou that the eumiuler or .niihor has 
"vi'tidered an cxeepluiiially useful si'iviei' by 
eompiling this little book. It eonlaiiis information 
hanlly aceessiblc without much laborioiis searching 
through many university eulciidars which are not 
ca.silj tolk'Cted. My own expi'ru e.> of Indian 

students leads me to ‘ I>cIievB that bhey will think 

over its advice very carefully, they will be much 
more likely to benefit by their experience of Europe 
and America thanjn otherwise ijossible.” 
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SPKEOIIKR AND DOCUMENTS ON THE 
RRITISn DOMINIONS, llMH-T.r.l From Srll- 
fiorrrnmrul to Xatiomil Sontruiifti/. Kihinl inlh an 
tntfnihiilton ami ht/ \ilhni llru/nlalr Krill/. 

Orfnrd Vnlrn.^/h/ /'/rsi. nil. 

This liUl<* l«»ok will hi* * iTy useful to slmlents 
of (he const ilnt ions of tin* I’litisli Doiiiinions, 
journalists anrl otlicr juihlicisis Dr Ki’illi's 
irit.roiluctioii of .!5 pii'cs is x.iliiiililc 'I'lii* eMsiiim 
coiistit.iitioii ni (lie Itntish Eiuiure -to c.ill it tlie 
Rrilisli CoMimonwealdi of N.it.ions is no eoiisoliiiion 
to liuiiiiUR -Is ncilhei* lo<<;ici[ ii'ir c.isil\ iiitcllieihlc 
The islitor has liieil to inili<*ii(e opiiosiiiir views hv 
{•ivitiiT copious e\triiels, wliicli also seive th** juirpose 
of showiiu' the ckoliitioii of the I>oiniuiou eoiis- 
titiitioiis The Doniiiiioiis lime p.is-eii from self- 
j;overuineu(. to tlu* siilist.inei* of u.itioual sovefeiauty, 
t.houi>h they cauuot as v't ileelaie war or niiikc 
jieaeo. Ii ilia hai still to siltaiii selt-L’.overuin 'ut. 

OWDiri'S K \ST // u/nsv ami '.ainil'n anri. 

DISMtjMVMENT i»lt DISAKrEl;/ Fn>r on, 

lirnmi rivh. 

These ,ire nell-wntteii pimi>hl**t.s juihlisheil liy 
The Ni> More Win .Moveiueut, 11 Doiielily Street, 
Louiloii, \V. I. Thev .im* well worth perusal. 

\\ rNTUODlUTFON TO THE I’lDNCI I'EES 
OF (‘IVIt'S /h/ Smlh/i Knniar I.oliin an,! 
Ih'/toiicn.l/iinalh It.tmr/ri, 1/ I Tl/r fiool, Co/niian,/ 
Li'l /-‘t 1, I'ol/nii S/nt/r, ('tlr/llla 1‘nrr li’r l-VJ 

This iu<roiliicioiy hook on civics is uieaiit to civc 
the iii'hau leailer a clear i>rc'<]i ot jirohlems lelatuie 
to citi/eii'.hifi. 'I'lie iiiithois have siicccisleil iii 

iiinkint: it U''efiil ami inti‘re''liiic. The hist two 

chajiieis, oil tiluealMii foi i iti/eiishifi ami tin* emi 
iileal, are p.iriii iiliiiIv *- 111111111 ( 1111 ; ami helpful The 
comliiioii., t'vr "ooil eii i/eii-.hip till lionc'l h\ the 
iiiith'ir'. an* imlecil i-seniiil ‘1 iile*.-. the pisiple of 
a state feel tint ile* *-laii* i*- theii ow’ii, .and hv 
the piotuoiioii ot till* oh|i*''ls ot their comiiiouw'e.ilrh 
they piomoli* tiieii* own uooil, ami until thi* jiopuhir 
will is n*tlecteil in tin* aovenimeui ol the i muitrv, 
the active ipialitii*^ of 1 iti<'eiis1u]i eaiimit p'iSMhIv 
develop Moreover, it is ol vital imp utaiicc that no 
diaaliility that slami*- iii tin w iv of jiromess and 
deVL‘lnpmi*i * jinliv'iitu ils m cK.nps il iiicii, shoiiM 

he allow'd (■> '‘Sisl Woodrow Wilson sa_\., 

‘Liinit opjioilunitv, riStri'i flu* In*!,I of originative 
achievt nieiit, ami you ha\i cut out tin* lieail and 

root of all jirusoeiity \uv tiling.' thai depiesses, 
aiivnoiiL* tli.it mak's tho oie iiu/ation loe.iti r than 
the luiui, aiiytliirii; th.it hloeks, disi*ouiii".''<, ili*:ni:i\h 
the linmhle' man is auaiusi all the laineiples 
of ])io;!ress’ ” d’ln* ]i.i!-saL!es from j;reat iiuthors 
(jnofisl at thi* (op of ciii h chajiter an* very well chosen 
and nil* ])()litiially inspirini; 

SOME SECRETS OF STYI.E. //// lln/z/f Drll, 
M. A. (Iron// Mhn (iml I'/in/n 1,1,1, Lonilon, 
J'rnr 7r. hV. 

Some of the more iraporlant factors 11 English 
style. Mich us HOiinii, meaiuuj;, diriv',Aion. jiositmu, 
etiiphaais and njovemt*nt. have hocn des<*rihis1 in an 
int(*n*Hting manner_ in this hx>k. Text-hooks ot 
piosody and phonetics .ire apt 10 hore their unwilling 
readers hy dr^ technicalities. The iiutlior has, thcre- 
fijre, been wise in treating of Ins subjects in a 
jiopular way. Jle has given many illustrative- 
quotations from the great English writers, and some 


ciroctive c.vainiiics of transcription from one style into 
aijothi'r. Thos*' who are really iiiterestisl lu litciature 
will liud somethim; here to instru(*t and luniisc, and 
the hoik would he, a valuable guide to young writers. 

\ STUDY IN (dlEVITVE IirSTOllY : nr 

h/lrra, lion o! Ilir Fn-ih/n ni/fl iVi'ntrrn Froplrx to 
.‘,(10 H ('. hy 11, h. Bn,'Ion, .If. A. (N. Z.) (Irorgr 
All, n (!'■ Fnirin 1.1,1, hmilon. Fi irr lOs. inl. nrf. 

This hook IS a study ol the interweaving of 
national c.vpicssions, which go to tin* making of 

iiitcrmiliomil lili* in tlic whole of the known world 
up to .I'fi it. C. 'J'hc d.ife .'lift It C. selected as (he 
cml ot an er.i cannoi of i*'Mirse hi* iiuully adhered to 
ovei Mich a wnh* tieid, lull, in the ojiinion of the 
author, in the Iwu i tses linddhiun ami Confiieinnisni, 
when* tlie maik has been ovi*iste|)i)cd hy perhaps 

lifty ye.irs, (ho fii'edoni taken doi.s not make for any 
<*onriision. 

'Ilu* iiulhoi has considered liistory as the inter- 
,ii lion of till i'i.isli'in ami Weslein [leoplis. lie has 
aiiued at ])iiidii(*mi’ a woik which will en.dile tin 

seiioiis reader to gi 1 a re.isoiialilv eli*,ii eompreiiension 
ot thi* main movenienls oi thought a.-, they emeige 
eleailv into hislory. In Ins opinion (he oiilslandiug 
il«*velo)mi(*ids juioi to.'iiHi It C were the emergence 
ot the Uiophelie hcliool in Israel, of .M.ir.daism in 
Persia, of P-Mlimmusni <iml, siilis(>(|iien(ly, Rmldhisin 
in Indi.!, ami ot Contneiaiiism in ('himi He has 

covered a wide held, and has (*olle(-tefl dal a from 
many soiiiees He lias also giv(*u inleii*stiug sliidics 
of the v'aiioii. relieions and leligimis svstems oi 
ancient times as well as i|iiolations from ai tual miiuci* 
doeumi'iits. 

THE LIFE OF \ .MO(JUE PhMNCESS 
.1 \H \N.\R \ P.E(tUM, Dan,,hl,, of Sl,„l.,al,an. II,/ 
[mfiiii Hull „'•/h at Will, an liilioiln, lion In/ 
l.iinirnrr Kiin/on 1 110,1/1 1 i,„illril,/, unit .s'ln/.v, IJ'I. 
Lomlon. I', irr /o, 0,1 ni‘l. Jh lllnsirnlion',. 

The storv is eicincelisl with (he elosing years ot 
Sh dijah.in when his sons, vviiom In* laid sent' to riili* 
over dislant |>rovim*es tor fear of their ambition, lose 
aLMiiisl liiiu ami .igaiiist each other. The autliori*Ks 
pliiiiL’i's into the tieail ol ihis ensis. Rv choosing 
the tragic stoiy oi .lahauar.i, a daugliti'r ot Shahiahau, 
slie IS able li* tael me 1,0 us (he smeessiou ot te.rrilile 
(vetils Ironi within. Unalile to take an active jiait 
111 them, till* Mughal Pnj)e<*ss wi(ne-,'!i>s all and 
si.fl(*is mos| from her seciet passion. The authoress 
eonimuni(*ales to the reader the storms that slinkc 
tin* heart of her heroine, soiisitive alike to the heauty 
of tbinga ami peisons, to |ihysie.d and mental ngifii- 
lion, I0 the glory ol the race tiom which she <*omes 
and the aneient grandc.iir of the land she now 
belongs to. .\hovo all, thi* reader is mode to fis*i 
the tirrihle iiowei ot a eolil, unseriiptilons will, as 
\iir.mgzib, throwing olf the mask of snbseivicm*e. 
advances stej) Iiy Hti*[) over the bodies of his hrotlicrs, 
to sei/e his tidher’s throne. 

Till* illiislialions, which an* all tine, arc meant to 
throw light on eertain jioiiits in the book and to 
eoiivev to till! reader some idea ol the Burrounding-' 
and the atmosiihere ui which the PriucoBR moved. 

INDI.A IN TlUNSITlDN. By I). Graham Pair. 
Thr Hog,II lit Prri<<t, ,VJ Tariuhvk Hquate, Lomlon. 
iS',s, (id. nr! 

Major (Trahani Pole has as intimate a knowledge 
of India aa stAy-at-home Englishmen can poBsiiiU 
possess. Hu is Vice-Chairman and Honorary Swretaiy 
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»if tlie llrilish CbmmiUoc on fnclian and JJurman 
AHiiirn. Up was a mcinl>pr of Iho liiirnui. Hound Tablp 
('onfpi’pnpp, and is the anllior of 1 Jirfn in hidm. 
ir<! IB a rpunlar poiitrilHilor to Xvw Itxltn In the work 
iiiidcr notipp he linH writlni a liisforical hiirvev of 
ipci'iit )>ohtii‘a] pvi-nts and Ims adili d a Bniv('\ ol tin' 
more ini|iurtnnt ei'onoinit- mid social condition^ li 
sliould he of meat value lo IhoM* who wanf a slniifiht- 
forward aeeount of the cveids which have led iij) k> 
the so csIIimI Hound 'I'ahle ('oiifen'iices. 

1'IIK NKW HOHH WAH. /.*// 

The lloifdith dJ '/(II /, Sijiirni', Ao/e/oj; 

7'i. (Ilf. nr/. 

The author etj)!aiii.“. in the preface that llie ferm 
“Hoer” III the tillo, wliicli sliicllv nieans ‘fainnr'’ 
and no more, is not ii'-tsl willi anv spcci.d (oiinota' 
litiii ol race , nor is thi> Icrin "Aliikani i” .so used 
III (hn Uvf. AccordiiU’ to him. the enemy of Hiilisli 
native policy in Afina h no' nicrclv the Diildi- 
speakiii” Sillth At'acan, lint th'- 1 hiti h-spcakini; 
Sinth Atiican vcinfoiccd hv liie hulk of the Kiiiopcan 
Si Itli r cl.iss, of whati'icr jacc, t)iiiin!ih</nl Inilish 
Afiicu. " 'd nhiidi flic 'inihoi spiaks is 

tliiis in no .sense ,( i.icial one Indicd. ni.inv 
men of Ihitish stock aic .imoe.a the ddeimmid 
Mitaiics ol what In lias lalled ‘ .\liieanei:sin ” lli« 
liook IS an !ittcint<l to slum iiliat the piojiie and the 
t ioverniucnt of tin,it iiiii.on niielit still do to a\<it 
llie erisis 'll the iclaiioie IxImissi the hi lek and the 
wliili' r.ieei toM.ods nliiidi even's in t-oulh \fiic:i 

ail- riipnlly niovine. It cives a dclailcil ih scriptimi 
ol conditions in tin* I’lolecloialt s for iihi'di the 
Htitish (lovcrnincnt is rcs])>in'ililc, th-iiisses lluii 
lic.iniius on natiie iiohcy in ,\lnca !.''ncr.dlj, and 
sn};:.;iHlH lines on which niipioieniciit nii'dit lake 
plai’e. 

KNTHHTM.NfXd tiANDlH /?v yhurl l.<‘<t>i. 

hnr Xii/in/.sini iind ]\'ii/‘>iiii // /'.''••■i > Shirl 

IjohiIoii. Pi irr .l.s. iirl. 

The imnie of the hook imlieali s ils snhu'i l-nial!er. 
'I'he seem* of the hook is hod in Mic he;iil <if Hast 
London Hcfoie, |iioci''din-i lo London l-i t.iki p.ut 
ill the second so-calleil Hound Table <'ontiTcm c Itir 
(iandhi hatl wntten. "When I eonie to l^nmlon, 1 
want lo Slav vith the sann- soil of p'ojilc as those 
to whom IVe nivi'ii my Ide here." So lie sl.iied ;i1 

Kinasley Hall, and tin* peojile of the Last lOiid of 

l/iiidoii ojieiied hint is and heail to him. Vaviiei- and 
doekeies, factory mrls arni iin*'m}>loyi d w.ilk nn- 
eoueermsllv in tluise ji.iei's as will as such people 
as Tolstoi’s ilauehtcr, (’h.iilie Chaplin, .iinl tin* 
I’miei'ss of Italy and Hoinain Holland. 'I'he hook 
gives 11 ftood idea of how Alahalma tJandhi pent his 
time in ].i 0 udoii and what im)>r(‘.s.sioM ie* nunle on the 
I'oiumoii pcii]ile there. It also eoii\e\h a ileai imjires 
sion of wnat the Auhram at Kingshy Hall is like. 
All interesting and elevating work. 

TltlTTlI AliOUT INDIA. Cun ID (h/K' P.i/ 
Vi'rricr Elicin ^Vitfi u pn firrr In/ /.niiirnri Hini'iinaii. 
George Alien d' Pniriii iJi/., Lonihni. Jk. nr/. 

Father Elwin has written this hook to show pcoiile 
in Hritain how the present situation appears in India, 
lie reveals many things lhat have happened in reeenl 
months that are not generally known in (ireat 
Britain. The book is a iiowerful, generous hearted 
appeal to the British public to face their res{ion8ibili- 
ties. 
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MAHATMA (i WDIII ANDINDIA'K KrHTHHlLL 
h'Dll SWAH.V.I Wilii <1 Forrirnril hg liiiniiininnlu 
('/nilfri/ir Ki/ifn/ hg li. Fvn (fniilii iinil H ('innrii/inig 
Miiihin Ihrtl. .h/rneg. Il> ('nl/igi' Sijiiiiir, Ciiliill/ii. 
Srrinn/ Kililmn. Pi ire Ji's. 

'I'lie llrst rdition ol the' hook was favonrahly 
noticed III this III new. 'fhe second is a gcncrallj 
n-Msed, (onsidi i.ihly eiihiiged, and paitly rc-airanged 
edilioii. \ eons])eetiiB of India’s etrorls towards 
i^wm.ii fiom the eiglities ol the last eerilury has heen 
iidileil in ordn lo show' the historical hiukgioiind ol 
ihe piesi'iil stniuali A few illustralioiis also Jiave 
been a<lded. 

X 

KSS-VYS IN OliDLH. No. 1. Ihlii/nm tinil 
Ciillini lig liit(jni''> Miiiitmn , .\i» Ik Ci/s/s m ihe 
ILc*./ h'f Pilit H’es/ , Su. .1 ('ill i^/iiinifi/ and fhr 

i\(ii A'/e in/ C Duii^ini . \ii / Tiir iinir in tin’ 
Cli,iid'< In/ P.. I M’lilliil . \i‘ . 1 . The i\eii.‘<sitg of 

I'lihhc In/ i'liil I'^ihinidl .Y/i H 'il,e Jinnitian 
Pend III nm In/ iiiidi/nri , A’u 7 The llnfl 

Ilf fleinin nil 1 / III/ 1/. di la iledniiiK. 

The imi iKise of this seiies is Im uilj e\]ilaine(l hy 
Chrislophei Dawson m Ihi* intiodiielmn lo the first 
volume, ('^iinlnig from the chaos lli.ii jirevails in tho 
nilelleiln.il and moiiil spheies ol hie in the eontem- 
poi.'iN lili- ol I'hnopi', the authors endetnonr to hring 
iiiiily and oidi'i to a disliiveled woild. “The disorder 
ol tile moilein world,” we .u'e told, “is due either to 
a deiiiiil ol till (M-.teiicc of spiiitnal reality oi to the 
atteiPiit to Ileal Ihe spiiiln.il oolei and the hiisiness 
of e\eniia> Ide as two iiiile]iei)dt nl woilds wlii.'h 

h. ive 111 ) miiliiiil leliitions.' All aic agieed that order 
luiisi he icv,|<)ied, that life as a whole must ho orga- 
ni/eil Iml tlie piineiple on winch this organization 
sliould ]>roeeiil is not a matiei oi !'gri.ement. While 
some m.iiii iiiii that the older to he leslored .shall he 
exelnsively a luiiteual one, others eliiini that tlie order 
iiiusi al'ii he si'iTitual. 'I’hi'ie sei'iiis to be little 
piisxiliihl-v ol restoiine order on piemiscs of material- 
istii implieatioii;.. "Oin eonlideiiee in material order 
IS ihminishmc in piojioilioii to oni loss ol faith in 
iiiiielit ntli-i i‘iilui> idi'iU" (pp. IT; “The attempt ot 
the iiineieentJi ecninry to iiriM-iibe ideals in literature 
ami ('Hues, Wilde D'iiising to ailunl tlie olijeelive 

... a si.iiitu.il oi'der. has • mled in hiiliire, 

and lo-'!ay we h.m to i’his..iO liiiwcen i vpiilsion ot 
the spiiiti'ial element trom hmnan lile, or its recogni¬ 
tion as the veil foundation ol iciiliti.’’ In rehahih- 
taiin:: this faith in llie spiritual elcineiil us the 
ioundation of reahtv 'ind as the leipiiri nieiit lor the 
leslotiitioii of order, the Calhohe tiaditioii has a 

i. diiahle eonliiliulioii to make and this seiies is 
|ilimni'd wiih thi* imipose of sitting forth the inipheii- 
tioie of this liadition. 

'I'Jie sei les is w( 11 arranged. It iiii hides authors 
of viiiions iialioiiiiliiies, lliiis pstiUmg to the Calhohe 
ehaimier oi the mterproe. The volumes we have 
befme us aie well written. I'he style is altraetive. 
Headiis will find in tliene xohimes the Calhulie point 
of view liii'idly slated. 

Kr. ICNATirS . I>g ('hn In/dier ihllit,, I.nndon. 
a/tird and Waid. J.'h'U. P<if/(”i ‘Asr. 

To the many bioginphies of the founder of the 
.lesnit Older, the present one is added • the justifi¬ 
cation that it IS a psychological ii..,invy into the 
source, and springs of action which eonsiituto the 
life of the man ‘Ignatius.’ “An essay in inlerpri.lat.ive 
biography Bomo might call this liook" (page 5J. “My 
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iiilrrpst is a psyoholoj^ifal rather than a hislorieal 
problem” (pnfje 2). 

The author adinilH that tho historiral work has 
been done to perfeetum by the lustoriaiis of the 
Society. lie pnrsiieH a dillereiit. objective. ‘Tlie 
fumlameiitnl lite ot St lenalius was lus siuiitnal life. 
Jt IS trill' thill till' liviiit' 1)1 this spiiilii:il life forced 
him into eoniact uilh (hi* jKilitical problems of his 
day *111(1 thill Ik* there shoui'd hiiiisi'lf possc-,sed of a 
caiiacity which jil.ici'S him in thi* very first nink of 
Kuiopp.iii sl.iiiSII 1 CI), but tlic'ic mils which jmt him 
into the (‘oiiijijiiiv ot Itichcheii and of I'hallitim weie 
the Icitsl ot Ills tjilis” tji.iiic 

As iimliitioii is ihes|)iiMi; of action in sonic jicojile, 
and craviiij' tor money the iiri>r' of life in others, 
tlie love ot find was the doininulin^ di'r.n(‘ ot l<>iialiiis' 
life ‘‘'rhat be ‘founded tin* Society, that he w.is 
almost the rebiiildci of ICiiioiie -these in the lile ot 
such a man W(>re lint sccond.irj* Ihiims" ((i.im* 2S‘)) 
“The first tnidi about St lanaiiiis is th.it lit was in 
love with (lod. Not until ih.it fiisi liiith is iiedti- 
btood can iiiiy of the liiillier tiiiths iiiimit him be 
jiropeily coinpivhi'iided” Ipinie .'M) The en('r>>) oi 
the smuts has left cvcivtilieie its dents iijioii the 
W'oild” This sajini; ot rraiieis'riiompson is w(*ll 
iifiphed to St. Ii>ii.ilius. Let. ns remember his ei(.a|. 
ness as an oiizaiii/er and as a ruler ol the men, but 
let ns remember how sniidl he llioni;ht those eilts, 
how small indeid liny were in (‘om|uiii.soii witli his 
Krealness as a liner -siciil palca. likeehair' (ptifie 28.')). 

Willnii the limited seojie of the iinjmij, ihe book 
makes fiiseiiiatiii:; readiiii' lint in \aiii would the 
reader look lot an ob|eelive valuation of tile life and 
woik ot St. leiinlius. The author is eonteiited to 
jioiiit out that his woik was the outcome of a domi- 
natiim ih'siie to hoe ol (lod 

1 *. (}. Jlllllxil’ 

TKN YKAltS OF TVHW.NY l\ ITALY, lly 
I’irli'it I'lifiliylinl hy livun/r Alli'n iitiil I'hhih 

Ll<L /’/I, 2 /S 

The book is an attemitl at i;ivin^ tis un idi'a of 
(he jKiIitieal coiidilioiis ot linl\ during the iminc' 
diale jwisl-war years, the iiileinal cliaos ui (he 
e()untr,v which ii1liiiiat(‘i\ e:i\e biith to and 
bioni;ht within onr ken the ■> of Fascism. 

Ajniit tmiii till) iniroibictioii wli eh iiaiiales the 
tact lha: entitles the iinihor to write tin* \olume 
the book is di\ided into eipht chiipters, covetiiijt 
iieatU 2iK) jiapis, which are as follows 1. Ulnssoliiii 
the lied, 2 The 1 )istiiibailees of the ])osl-wai 
I’ll.oil, I'he (Iccniiatioii of the Fai tones 4 The 
Sociatisl Crisis, 'riu* J‘'ascist mat eh oi li.ome, II. 
The Malteotli Case,7. M’is-,olini’s ‘Second of l>ceember' 
8. A (leiural Survey of Fascist Italy. ,V tlie'end 
there is nn epilof.oie eontiiiriiiif; the aullior’s open 
letter to his leaders. 

The book fidL in with (he other books ot its 
kind wiilteii by those members of the disbanded 
Socialist, party of Itiiij who, liviiu. in exile in various 
parts of lCiiro|ie. (uiticuhirly Swit/nlaiid and l.nnduii, 
are tryiiijr to t*et bmktiiat jiowcr and eoinrol over tho 
deatiny of their nation, which, but for their own 
ruisinkcH and lack of eonrace, would have boon thura. 

The .author hiiiinelf rceofirues thia fact when be 
snys : ‘T have pointed out on the evidence of facts 
Ihe fate wbnh inevitahly overtakes the political 
parlies wh'.n they »llo(V themselves to be aiverted 
from the path of iietiou to that of acadeniie 
discussion.” 


The author was an active worker of the (Socialist 
party and as siieli he has been able to present us 
with an aeeoiuit of the march of events in those 
troublesome tl.ijs which is at once lively and illumiiia- 
tiii};, all the moi’o so because of the anecdotes and 
eonversations w'liieh he has iiilrodiieed in the midst 
of Ins nanalive lint tlie party-bias of the wTiler 
IS rath(‘i stumely apparent on miny pages of the 
hook and lienee, in sjiile of the evidence of facts of 
which he siieaks, it is robhed of niueh of its value 
as a eiitieisin of ihe I'.iseisl movumeiil us a whole. 

.Moicover, the author has miin'ed eerlaiii rnottei-s 
and jiurjiosely siniiiri'ssed tho»e iiieideiils which would 
iiidie.ite the bleimslies in the eoiuluet of the Italian 
Si>ei.dist p.)rly. He has l.iid emphasis on the enmes 
enminiMisl hy Ihe Fuscists but he eoueeals the fact 
that F.isei.,t aels of violence were often provoked 
hv the S)‘uli-.t acts of violmice. nor do we think that 
he IS likelj to win the sympiith.v ot his readers hy 
asserting tint the pisition winch Mussolini oeciipies 
todiiv III Itiil} Is dim to no merit of his own. 

'Ihe .niihor’s geiiei.al hiirvey ol l'’.iseist Italy is .a 
wilful iiiisrejire-smtalion ot taihs No matter whidliei 
w(* like or di.shke iMiissohm and his (loveriimenl, 
the I,let is theie that iiml<*r the Fascist regime there 
IS an ai»preei:ilile nieieiise of the national ellieii'iii'y 
oi the Italians, ami to (ij to hehitle the real aehiev.e- 
mi‘nt.s of Fciseisiii in jiower is uuthiiig hut ahaointe 
jobheiy. 

One vvoid about the name of the hook. The fitle 
in the oiigiiiid is “guerre civile eii Italic.” Wind eini 
bi“ the intention ot the translator in giving the 
naiiH* which the hook hears in the translation 

F. Hay 

rilK INDIAN FFDFIUTUIN. Ih, IS M 
Sifftiti/, M , I'h I) I’p/wr India ll-msi' 

IJd., IjahiioK. l'ri<'• lo.t 

This book IS iieithei a liandbouk nor a 
seiious eoiitriiintiuii to iiolitieiil seieiiee. ft W'lll 
not ajijieal to the general jmlilie heeaiisi; it 
uttemjits ill being a s(‘iioits and ih*!ailed study in 
pi ices and it will not api».'id to the scholar.s because 
It In too elenientaiy in all (ithi'r iisjieels. 'The book, 
in.‘hiding tin' index, covers dll.'i pages, and is divided 
iiiln two p.iils. 'I'he lir.st ji.iit is devoted to an 
appreeialiori ot flic theory of ledeiahsin and the 
‘iiiilior has taken 120 pages of the hook to this end. 
'Pile tri'atinent ol this jiortioii is absolutely element- 
ary. There is not a single jairagraph tho contents 
ot which ui<‘ not alieaih welj-kiiowii to tho students 
of even the undei-gradnate eliisses. If such u 
discussion w'lis at all recjuiied, the author should 
have huili'd down his ideas and thoughts to twenty- 
live to thirty p.iges He has not lieen justined on 
any aceouiil to take so mneh space only by wav 
of refri'slniig thi* memory of'his readers. 

In the second jiart he diseuBses the jiossibiliJ.y ol 
applying the priiKiples of federalism to Indian con¬ 
ditions. He begins with an introduction which 
rovers more than fifty jiuges of the book. The 
inlroilnclton to be useful should have been short and 
compact.. It should have drawn out into clear reliel 
the interplay of unifying and sejiaratist forces of 
Indian liistory. Rut tho introduction appended 
under the caption “The Historical Background’’ is f 
lojig disjointed chapter. It merely lays down sonic 
commonplace facts of Indian history without anj 
attempt being made at an evaluation of their im¬ 
portance and significance. The •porfion that d^als 
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on" sc'ction sli;Ljtitly {rains or anolhcr losos, 

it is ini'nal<‘n:ii, a-^ ‘it i.s all in tin* rainilv,' 
as till' saying goos, and as iitulv is bcnfrtcial 
to all fom*(‘ni(‘(l. 

It is obvious that an all-India unity is 
iin|>ossil>lo without Ifindn-^^o■sl^‘ln niiih. 
The bittor oyjii’ncnccs of the jiast no(‘d not 

be n.irratod oni*«' again. It i«. high tinn' 

tlu'-'C two people-, of the sanu' sod understood 
oach other better. 'The highest form of l-,lani 
hanllv (Idlers fion the purest form of 
TTiudiiism. \Vh(dh(>r it is .Vllah or |{r.dunan, 
we are all the ehddreii of the same fallier. 
What is good in Ilindnism is, broadlv speak¬ 
ing. good in Islam. And one e.au never 

understand how the true interi'sts of the 
.M iislem villager reallv dill'er froju tlios*' of 
his llmdu brother If tin erop-i are good, 
both Hindu and .Miihamnnd.in pei-^ants 
re|oiee, :inil the gnn and pioipinatv ot the 
.oniilrv is verilv tin' tiaiii oi lioth tlie •■oiii- 
munilie-. 'Fhe same red blo'id is eoursing 
through the veins of the Hindu and tlie 
M.i^-iliinn alike, and e »'HiM--^ion and 
hiiinanitv are (he valuable po-,-,e.>^ioiis o| b.itli 
tin' brotliei's Hindu and Miihamai idan. 'Pln'ii 
what is till' eaiist* bir ^o niiieh di-eord ’’ It 
Is notlinig else than the siipeilieial ini-,- 
iinderstaudiiigs based on laUe notion',. \\'ln'n 
oiiee fl’ese uiisiiiiderstaiidnigs are cleared, 
the way towards mutual eo-opi-ration bei'oiin's 
I'asv and plain. Then neitlu'i the st:.tutor\ 
iii.ijority of ou(' communitv in oin* ]irovince, 
nor th(‘ constitutional sale-guards tor tin' 
.minoritx coiumnuity in anotln'r, will be of 
much importance, d at all of any value. As 
long as theri' i' su'.pieion between tin* 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, tlu'se statutory 
I provisions and safe-guards will be iniieh in 
mtand. Still, real peace eauiiot be had in 
»ite of till' clev'eri'st piece of legislation, as 
, ^i'Ug as the relations betw<‘en tin' two eoni- 
,iuuuities ri'inaiu strained, (iood relations 
alone are the best guaranti'es always. It is 
to be hoped that tin' dav is not far otV when 
Mie Hindus and the Miissalman.s would 
peaci'fiillv strive for niiitual wdl-bi'ing. 

What is said of the Ilindii-Mosleiii 
relations can prolitably be applic'd to the 
.Moslom-Sikh relations as well. Whv this 
alone It (‘all be ajiplied to the relations 
'x'tweeii all communities, whatever religion 
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tlii'v may profess. If tin' fundamental truth,' 
are iindi rstood, the Hindus, the .Mus'.,ilmans^ 
the ,Sikhs, tin' t’liri'fians ean live togetln'i- 
ill frii'udship and sweet reasonalileiie'S, for 
all true i'«'ligions teach tin' s-nin* nltniiate 
truth, though they in.i\ slightly (idler in then 
methods of te.iehing. Wli.itever may be tlieir 
ri'ligion. the'e various eomiiiiinities must 
r<'ali/.e that ihev are .ill linliaii', living on 
the saiin' soil and under tin' same sky. 

Ill the saiiii' ^\ay the \ ugio-I iidiaiis 
should make eommon eaii'i' with tin- ii'-t 
of the people and do (heir bi-sf (c liriiig 
about unit\ in the country d'his ('ountry 
is as much theirs as anyone eUe’'. 'rnei 
should not b(' (ri'ated as an alo'ii people , 
for they are veiil\ our eoiintrv men, and 
tln'ir all IS in this eoiiidry. 'I'he rc't of the 
Iiidi.iiis should treat them as fi'llo\\-couiilr\- 
nii'ii, and It I' cerl.iiii that (he\ will re'ji md. 
It 1' always the duty of ilie ni,i|ori(y coin- 
ninuilv to take the initi.itiv*- in the procc's-, 
ol uiiille-ition, bv di-,pe||iiio all (In' doubts i.i 
till' iiiinoritN c nnmiinily b\ show iiig genuine 
g )od-wdl toward' them. 

.Vnd the domieded I'aii opeaii' and o(her- 
must not iiid e.uinot stand aloof, The\ have 
their intere'ts m Indi.i, whetlier merc.iiilile 
or ('cononiieal or even s|iirilind, which List 
i-, 'O mamfe'l in tin' virnius aetiv'dies 
of the ini"ionarie', bc'loiigiiig to se\eral 
orgaiiiyatioii', inostl\ foreign. Tlieri'fore, 
it is blit proper that lhe\ should 
not behave like foreigner' or aiitagonisls. 
Tlu'v should share oui jovs .iiid siurows. 
\nd they 'hoiild mix fix el( with Indians. 
They must throw open leii eliilis and similar 
other orgaiii/alions to the Indi.ins as a gC'dire 
of their ri'cognition <d’ the eipialilv of all 
coiiimnuitii's. These ICuropeaii' must come 
into contaet W'lth tin* Indians and learn hoA\ 
nineh in coni', on there is between them. 
Then, they should |nin liaiels with (he ri st of 
the Indians and do their best for the .idvaiici'- 
ment of the country. .And the Hindus and 
Miissalmans slmuld int-rpri't the domiciled 
Kuropi'aiis' aiisietv for safe-guards and jiro- 
ti'ctioii in a liberal spiiit. It natural lor 
it minority to be eagi'i’ to | lofeet tlu'ir 
interests ; and it is up to the ina|ority to set 
them at ('ase in thi« respect. So the Hindus 
and Mussabiian.s hiu&t take tlu'si* Hinopeiimi 
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into iljc'ir oonii(l(*M(‘<‘ niid Ircuf tlicni a^ onn 
ol' tlicir own folk. 

As we liiy sli’fS!, on unitv ninon^ tin* 
various coniiniinitios, witli oijual (inpliasis 
we htrcsK flic inijiorfancc of unify in flic 
constitni'iif unit'' themselves, as a ncc<'ssiirv 
condifion of national ^lnil^. “C’harity hcjijins 
af iionie,” cocs the .''ayin^, and therefori' (he 
unity anion^ the nia|or sections would lie a 
niiraj;<* if the units are iuti'rnally torn to 
pii'cc'. with discord and suh-seetional teeliiu*". 
For example, therefore, the ITindii c-om- 
miinifv sliould oot rid of th(> p-larins;’ M-etional 
li'clin^s that <'\ist in its midst, as a first .-(ei) 
towards the iinitleation of India. 'I'he east<' 
system should shake o(V its rigidity, and that 
abominahh' hlemish (d untouehability must 
disap|>ear, if the Hindus aie r<*ally anxious 
to be reeof;ni/ed as one whole. So. it is tin* 
sacred duty of every Hindu to try to put an 
oml to untouehability, xvliieh has most 
lamentably and injuriousl\ divided the Hindu 
eommunity. Ender the plea ol relijriou, 
relioioii in its most bifioted ami nariowest 
sense, the so-eallod untouchables ■ir<' kept 
aloof and inhumanly siibjeeti'd to terrible 
at roeitii's. 

llefoniier", by self-saerilier and jiersonal 
e.xample, must try to [ler'iiade the orthodox 
section to reeoonize tin* ei|Ualitv of the 
ffdi tjiiii''. And the orthodox s<etion must 
understand the realities ol relij 2 ;ion and 
di'-eard useless forms. ‘Sooner or later iiii- 
touehab.’Ii v inil'-t be extm<-( ami the orthodox 
people, let us hope, will appre* i.ife the I'lrorts 
of tlu' reformers. 

Theie is another tpieslioii whieli needs 
rious attention. Eniortiinatefy the chasm 
between the landlord and the pi'iisaiit or the 
oonimouer is j>;rowing xvider. All lox’ers of 
peace ami unity xvant to bridge this gull. 
And as in all other such eii'-es, (he cause of 
this bitterness is reeipioeal mi-umlerstanding. 
The landlord shonhl work foi the well-being 
of the peasant and syinjiathi/e with Jiim ; 
while the ])easaiit should appreeiati* aright 
the [losition of the hiudlord and unite with 
him in a loving spirit, as a eo-work(*r in the 
serx’iei* of humanity. I’he landlord should 
keep jiaee xvith the lulvaneing times ; but 
the peasant must know that the landlord 
cannot but accept the limitation.s of his 


position and responsibility in life and that, 
xvith so much stake in tho laud, he has to be 
ein-mnspeet. dust as the commoner may 
precipitate things in his undue enthusiasm, 
so also the landlord may retard things in his 
over-eantion. For that, neither need be 
treated as the natural enemy of the other. 
.\t the basis tlu're is, there can be, no 
irreconcilable disagreement between them, 
'riieir triU' interests eonhl and should be 
largely eomimm , and rightly oeeujiied, <*aeh 
Will timi his ju’osperity in the eontentment 
of the other. Let ns luiry the past with 
(Ik* deail. 'I’lie (pi(>stioii is, not who 1‘ired the 
first shot ill (his battle, but lioxv to end it. 
'I'lie only way is through love ami good-XMtl 
'I’he weal and the woi' of lamlloids and of 
the peasants are ideutieal . and they are all 
brothers. So with all the emphasis that is 
at. one's <‘ommaml, one should ap|»eal to botli 
the hiudlord ami tin* jieasaiit (o sink thE 
tlillerr'iiees ami to '«taml togetlu'r in promotii^|!f 
the general weal. l.,an(ilor(i ami pea'.^aiit , 
ha\'<- llu'ir own good jxuiits ; ami x\i''d()m 
lies ill reeogniyiug them, and patnoti'-m 
consists ill employing tlu'iu tor the good of aM. 

Eikexylsi*, the unity between the emplo\(>r 
aml the (‘luployee is \'c‘ry essential for the 
integrity of a nation. It is the primary func¬ 
tion of tin* capitalist employer to givi* lilx'ral 
wages to the employee or labourer. A xvorker 
is as essential In tin* success of an enteipiise 
as capital itself ; and the capitalist should 
rea!i/e this, and do all that is in his power for 
the amelioration of the w’orker, both eeoiiomi- 
i-ally and ])hysie.ally. .\1 the s.ime time tin* 
labourer should not work harm to tho ca]>ita- 
list. liy ail legitimate means the worker 
could demand a propiw share in the xvealth of| 
tin* country, and liis demand should be m.^ 
xvith promptitiidf*. I>nt b<>tt(*riiig one's con^u 
lion need not neeessarilv ri'.siilt in tin* ruiii'’^.^ 
of another. Siip]) the eapitali'.ts are 
reduced to bankruptcy, then naturally indii- 
trial enterprisi* will receix’c a serious set back 
and e.onseipiently labour will not be indemai'd 
thereby iin-reasing unemployment. Thorefon 
the economical jirosperity uf tlu* count' 
dopends on the reciprocity of healthy relatici 
that should exist between the employer ai> 
the employed. 

Thus th(*re must be an all-round uni*. 
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siinou^ the various sections of the people of 
India. That nnitv alone will shape India into 
ii solid nation ; and thi' demands,of a national 
India cannot easih he iirnorcd hy any (iovern- 
nient in Hrilain. This naturally leads us on 
to the (jiiestion of lh<> relations between India 
and Rritain. As esistinf; at present the 
position eertainlv is (jiiite nndesirahh*. This 
is uiidoubtediV the ci‘u\ of the wdiole pro!)leiu 
Tlje unity «tf h<‘arts which has started within 
India must naturally outj^row tin' national 
limits ami should }*o on uniting the people of 
various nations. Kor after all, nationalism is 
but a stepping-stone to a hi^rher unity, namelv, 
internationalism. Therefore, that it would be 
propel* if India ami Mriiain came to an 
amicable scUlcmeiit, is bevond doubt. \ 
thousand Round Fabh' (^lnFer<*nees are sun- 
to fail if Ihe eontra<*tii)£f parties nejrofi.ifc in -i 
.spirit of suspicion and distrust. What is 
wanfetl IS trood-wiil on both sides. In mutual 
,o-oper.ttion ami f^enuim* friendlim'ss England 
and India nm^t solvi- all the ontstamliiifr 
problems that are confront bn; tin- two coun¬ 
tries, so as to benelit both. Even in our 


political ti«>;ht, whi<‘h, let us hojic, will «‘nd 
.soon, let tis not hato the JJritisher ; for hatred 
and violence oufj;ht to have no pl.ace in a 
eivili/ed \vorld. At the same tiim* tlie 
Rritisher must ackm)wled}>e the great woith 
<*f India, and should render to India all 
her h'gitimate rights. Eel the Rntisher 
yii'ld to India in all her just demands ; 
and the latter will nol be wanting in 
reciproeilv of |)iaclical friendliness. Xow 
the Rritish (lovernment should rcdiu'c 
to (he utmost degiee possible the scope 
and the piaetieal a|>plica1ion of ‘emergency' 
legislation, s'o as to ensuie alike sei'urity for 
(he innocent and clemencv lor (he misguidcil, 
and restore to freedom large nirnber of those 
now under duress ; imd (he (‘ongress should, 
on its side, abandon non-co-operation and 
civil di'obedieiice 'Fheii the two nations 
would be united with the links of right under¬ 
standing and friendship, and advance hand- 
in-hand in the great march of mankind to the 
goal ol [x'aee on earth and good-will among 
men evervwliere under tin* -.un 
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I K Persepolis is the e]>itome of .Vchaemeiiid 
art so is Isfahan that of the Islamic 
art of Peivi.i. There ma\ be individual 
speciim'iis outside Islahan winch 
surpass those of tlu'ir own class in that ei(\, 
but nowlu’rc else, in or outside Iran, is 
there such .i wondorful collection of remains 
so <'haiact.<*ristic of art of Ishunie Persia 
.as in the metropolis of Shah \bbas, the 
great Safavid king. 

Scholars tell us that there has been a 
eontiiiuity though not unbroken, a- measured 
b\ time in the flow of the Iranian traditions 
of art, and there is ample evidence in the 
monuments and art treasures of Iran, 
iiccumulatetl and di.s[)ei's<‘d over a period of 
nearly two and a half inillenniiims, in sup[>ort 
of their statement. Foreign dynasties, 
outside influences, successive schools, all 


have left their indelible stamp on the artistic 
activities of the various periods, but 
tliroiighont there can be traced the >ame 
cajiaeitv fer ada})taliou, «if fusion of dill'en-iit 
systems, ,iiul of artistic balancing of motifs 
eolleeted from far ami whle over a s<'ore ol 
eenliirie.". 

The strange part ol it is that there does 
not seem to be any artistii' i-reation tlmt 
can he said to be delinitely and eM'hisivel,\ 
Persian. In the beginning we find Egyptian 
design and motif leavening those of .Meso¬ 
potamian origin, with perhaps a tinge of 
the Ionian Greek in tlio nii.\ture. lint (he 
resultant .Aeliaeim'itid art of P<Tse])olis and 
Susa undeniably had an e\])re.ssiim and 
character that W'as new in t ■ history of 
art. Next came the Seleneid ami l^arthian 
periods during which Per.sia did little 
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liiiin 

Imt !i |)nrt of llio Grook rloniMilrt 

iliiit :in‘ pliiiiily ill tlic scant}" remains 

(it tliat ajTc. Then followed a chapter in 
the lii'torv of Aryan Iran that enlininafed 
in the rMrnmis; of a tvj)i< i!Iv lVr>iaa cnltnrc. 
The Graeco-Roman eivili/alion of I)}/anlinm, 
aJcled to the nohh' traditions of tlic 
Achacineiiid ])eriod, ])rovided an ample 
foundation on which was fiiradnaliy built tin’s 
nolJe edilic(' ol Sa'-sanian eivili/ation in all 
its irloru's of the arts, craft>^, literature and 
philoiophv. (’onlacts with India and the 
Sevthiaii'’" farther enriched the la'soiirceH of 
its artists and craftsmen. 


• ]i)(Ii!ui sculptors •nc smi! to have been iiitiaKcd 
on s(,in(‘ of the lOek ;•ellI}ltc.^e!, of lliiit ))eiio(l, unit 
.iinmal inotil- in tla t'assunian iiwial ^Miik plainly 
“b.ow the intliu'iK'c of h»L'yihiau cruftKineu, 


M.is|i(t-i-Sliah 

rii(‘ destruction of the Sassanian (‘inpirr* 
thronirli th(' Arab-Mnslim con(|ucst nearly 
shattered to jiieees all that was nobl(“ and 
}»reat in the culture of that period. Indi'cd 
Iran has never aj>;ain reached flic Iieit;hfs to 
which it attained during the Sassanian piiiod 
so far as art and culture are eoiieeriied. Ibit 
the .sjiriiigs from which llowcd tlic stream of 
aesthetic inspiration of Iran had its sources 
too deep down in the heart of the people to 
be completely cliokcd up, and with the 

chairing up of the debris caused liy the 
Isla nie onslaught, Iran again started forward 
in the development of a culture that retained 
most of its oldiT traditions, 
transformed and adapted to 
meet the new recjiiirenients. 

Tlien came the various 

modiiieations and cri'ations 
which followed successive 
eontaets w"itii new intliumces. 
Tlie Abhasid (''alijiliale, the 
Samaiiids, tin* lluyids, the 
Turkish (jliaziievids, Seljuks 
and Kiiwarixmians, all helped 
in building the new strnetiire 
with umtiTials old and new. 
The Abbasids added 
I'-gyptian and Ryzaiitine Syro- 
Uoptii- motifs and forms to 
the existing ones and develop¬ 
ed the floral and geometrical 
8yst<‘ms of decoration as 

well as the arabesijne. During the Turkish 

regimes the older Jraiiian traditions of 
Maiiiehaoii art were nJiabilitated in combina¬ 
tion with those of thi existing Abbas id 
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schools, and the iiifliicncfi of Chiuosc art 
hc^ysin making itself felt. 

came another catastrophe' in the 
form of an invasion by an uncivilized 
but extreinelv warlike ]K'ople-- the' Monfi;ols 
niuh'r .Jeiij^hiz Khan. The tree of art, pisl 


abi>ut t«> blossom, w'as af^’iin ent dowm though, 
lia|>|)ily, its roots had sunk so de'cp that 
it revived. Ibit its {growth was stunted. 
Vfter denf^hi/ and ITiila^ii eatiu the Jlkhan 
d\nasty of Moiigeds, remarkable lor its racial 
and relif»ious tolerance since from denghiz 
(o .\rghnn tlie\ were all ibiddhists. 

The Ilkhan dymisty left its imprint in 
die lealm of art in the distim't and profound 
''hiiu'se inlliieiu'e they introduced in the 
'(moulding of the Persian art of their regime. 
< 'eiamic d<'eoration, too, in the foim of <‘olonred 
lile-mosaie, cann* to the lore in arehiti'ctiiral 
decoration ilnring this })eriod. In short the 
Ilkhan period pointed the way that neo-Iranian 
alt was to take in the tollowing centuries 
md it is within this period that the 

iiilhiencc of tin' older Indian schools niaih* 
itself felt through the channel of (Vntral 
\siatic and (diinesi' Buddhist art l''rom 
•his time onward the fusion of Persian 

ind Sino-Mongolian art • the latt('r an 
•IVshoot of the Buddhist art of Indian 
•rncceded in a marvellously harmonious 
ishion. 

Aftcj" the likhans and the short l•cginlc 
I feudal Pf'rsia came another storm in 


the shape of a fresh Mongol (Turkish) 
coinpiest under Timur, who ravaged 
and saekeil the country wdtli a ruthless¬ 
ness that would havi' been nn]>ardon- 
alilfi even in an ignorant savage. Terrible 
massacres, rape tn. ///nsve and an org\ of 
destruction aecompanieil the 
coiiijiiesis of this pious and 
enlighti'in'd ^losh'in though 
wars were \vaged 
other Moslems in 
Biissia, India or Asia 

.MI nor. 

Lnekilv for Persia Shah 
Rokh, the fourth son of 'rimur, 
jiroved to be as generous and 
humane a ruler as his filher 
had bei'ii tin* leverxe, and 
Herat and Samarkand, the 
seals of tlie new government, 
beeaiiH' the twin foinnis of 
‘ersiaii art and literature. 
Bih/ad the arli-t and the 
calligiapher Sultan All both 
adorned th<‘ eonri of the 
"1 imnrid-!. Tlie use of enamelled bricks and 
laienee mosaic in areliitei-Lural decoration and 



Isfahan. Ah i^.ipn Palace 

the hnrnionius fusion of the Chinese, \bbasid 
and the lrid\ Persian eleiiienls in the sphere 
of painting also tgok [ilaee during this 
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WiiH Homo ajuount of oon- 
strainf folt by the patro- 
111 / 0 ( 1 . 

J’liis ooiisiraiol was 

romovod by tbo ri^io of 

tlio S.ifavids, a iioblo family 
of piiro IVrsiaii orif^iii. Tbo 
lirst S.ifavid, Shah Ismail 
I., raisod tbo standard of 

revolt ill .V/orbai|an, the 
]daoo of his orijriii Ho was 
a Shi’ito and as that wastin' 
national orood of the 

Persians, ho was the litlost 
person to stand for Persian 
nationalism. All Persia 
rallied round his standard, 
\li <i.iini I’.ini.i'.lit for jiiiTiel.iiii v.-i'-es ele. and soon Iran was free of 

foreign domination. Thonnjh 

period and dnnm; the I ’/bef.' Shall Ismail’', life was spi'iit 

regime of iho Shaibanids. 

The time was ripe for the 
llowerine-ot Poi sian eeiinis. A 
homeeeiieons sti le in art had 
been evoKed lo the Persians 
throneh thi'ir extraordinary 
power of a.ssiniiiatin^ foreij;n 
inlliieiiees and eombiiiiiio: them 
with tin* teehirn|iio and motifs 
aln adx in their possession. All 
the mastery <>| teehiii<|iie and 
ei afisriiaiiship n(eess;ti\ had 
also been a(‘i|iiired, and, in this 
Wondeifiil iiitliiinii of foreifijn 
let hnooiO and foiins, had bet'ii 
inti'diieid a delieaev and 
bal.uiee of <'omposi1ion, an e\- 
uii.sJte reiiiK ineiit of foini and 
.1 siipieiio ly elegant matching 
of « olonr that later beeaim* the 
hall-niaik ot Persian art. 

'Pile last Tjnmrid, Rabiir, 
had l>e< n driven out of Persia 
by the Shaibanid Miihanimad- 
tlu'ieby iiidireetlv laying the 
toiindatioris of the Mogul einpin' 
in India whose sncc'e.ssors had 
earricd on the 'rminrid tradition 
of patronage of the arts, crafts 
and literature, lint .d’ the same 
they were biteign iiilers in 
the land .md as such there 




Ml <ta)iii IioeoTatioa on (iiitrh 
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Ial:il :>n Mailiiisii ( 

111 fij^litiiij; in (Icrcucc (il liis comitiy. Iran 
wa" now I’ic(‘ and niistrrss of lu-r own 
destiny. 

'I'hus Persian art of tlie last period enteri'd 
on its goldi'ii afje. I’nder the Safavuls 
Persian civilization hei'aine a radiant and 
siiiniii}); fore<*, and their court at Isfahan 
became an artistic centre of (he hi};h(‘st ordm-. 
Tliis splendour was maintained for a period 
of two centuries after wiiich this unfortunate 
land af>ain experieneod a series of «-atastro- 
phii's in the form of Aff^han revolt and 
invasion, the eampaigns of Nadir Shah and 
the anarchy folloxving his assassination. 
T'hcre was a lucid interval -all too short - 
during tlio regime of Karim Khan Zend and 
his successors but it was followed b\ a 
general decay of the country and its culture 
under the weak and eUcto Turkoman (^ajar 
dynasty which was absolutely powerless to 
restore to l‘ersia either her political status 
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or the gl<»rics of her art. Now a neis era 
seems to have dawned, let us liopi* (o be 
followed bv a renaissance. 

Persian .irt asivmh'd to llu* /I’uilh of its 
glorv during the reign of Shah Mibas (In 
(Ireat (1 oST-l (>_’!♦), and Islalian wa:^ (he 
eentii* of this n<‘w woild <'f .irt created b\ tlie 
genius and guiding power of (his (oleiaiit 
and liighK eiiilnretl King, d'lie I'.iiropean, 
Armenian and t'hinese, all alike fwuml a 
weleome III till’ kingtloin, so long (!ie\ lia<l 
something (o add to llm splciuloiir of tli«' I’oiirt 
ol Sliali \l>l)as. Vnd dazzling indeed was 
the splendour of Isf.ilniii altei it had be< n 
rebuilt and embellished bv the SIrili. 



Ihior of Madrasii ('lau-niidi 


The I’viiln' ot the eiiy w.is iiiaikcd ii\ a i;ri‘:il 
o|)i‘ii .s|in('C, the .Miuihiii-i-Shah, m .mi Mhieli stond 
the “(Siitc'of many colours, ’ Al,i ,t\. wlm-li ojh-ih iI 
into the loyal imhur. tlm Mos(ni' ot ihe Snlr die 
clock lionse, the royal Mosiiiie oi die .’djisinl i-Miah 
and the iisanya oi tin' l’ii|)i‘iiiil inaiki-i. J'ln* 
royal iialaee, the easlcrn end of nhieh opened on 
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Unfortuiuitcly the l8f<ahan of to-day is no 
longfr the radiant eity of whi'jh we have 
siieli vivid des(‘riptions in contemporary 
European travellers like (^hardin. Time, th<' 
vandalism of barbarous eontpierois and the 
blind fanatie.iMii of mullahs, all have, worked 
towards the destruction of the, glories of tin* 
beloved city of Shah Abbas, lint still what 
is left is enough to eonvinee one that the 
aeeounts r(‘f<'rr(‘d to abovt* w(‘re not m<>re 
travellers’ tales. < )ii the eontrary, it is lieyond 
a doubt that if those aeeounts erred at all 
they erred on the side of modesty. 


US V '’•Ti. ■ Z, 



Isfahan : Sheikh LiitfiiUnh 

1o the Miii(iaii Ii.kI niniiinii ahini; its '■oiilhern 
Buh* t;ar(leiib anil jiaiks alxnit whnh were m a 1,1 erect 
pioilioiih the iiiDst r.imoiih ni wlii'-h is that if tlie 
F()rt\ (’oluii.ii'- or ('hahil Set iiii. tin w.ilU of whieh 
are mioriiei] with ;):uiitiiia;s. In another part of the 
eity Ahhns I [ilanteil an .r.enue ot nniniinU’itMil 
])ri)|Kirlions, the t'hai Hajih or "'''oiii thmlens," 
nnniinK irotn t,he nemlihoiirhoiMl of thu ,),irk of 
Ihn t'htthil Setnn to the (ranlen ol Ihi/'er .I.ini) or 
“ThonsamI .Xi-ix'b" whieh was also lined with 
jMilaei", Mtone water-pool', and plaviiijr fountains* 


.Masjid Sheikh IjUtfullah -Inleiior Jkeuratiori 


The Masjid-i-Shali is really a group of 
seven mo^rpies built on the plan of tho elassi- 
eal I’ersinn mosrpie wliieh, ai'cordiug to Rone 
(Iroiissi'l, is eopied from that of the Christian 
basilieas of Syria. According to this theory 
“tli<‘ court of the ablutions corresponds to tlu' 
ntriiim, the h/rmt to the narthe.v of a 
basili<-a - here also having the same functions 
as t,h(“ aisle in a Freueh (lothie Cathedral 
tlie grille to a sort chancel soremi, the ittihnil' 
to a miniature apse and tlu> minaret to a bell 
tower.*' 


* HeiJi' (iiou'sot 
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: I'hahil Sutnn riiHcc 


Tlif spacious central courtyard of tiic 
MasjUl-i-Shali, S((uarc in shaiw*, has lour great 
Ihvans iUTang<‘d like the anus of a cross, 
tlu* on»! at the entrance having a gigantic 
porch o])en across its whole wi<lth and to its 
full height. Each of those liwans at the sides 
and the entrance have two halls running 
parallel to each other hchind them that 
have indirubs and cupolas on thoin^ 
that is to sav, tin'se si\ halls form six 
distinct mosques as <loe'. the groat .sanctuary 
on the far side of the <‘ourl. d'he whole is 
an exquisit(‘ eoiiibinatiou (>1 wide spaces, 
immense arches and massive yet beautifulK 
proportioned arehitoeture - a monument to the 
classical purity and balance of eonee|)tion of 
the Safavdd architects. 

The decorations in this mosque consist in 
the main of coloured tile-mosaic which adorns 
the structiires all over with a dazzling array 
of geometrical forms in a bright yet pleasing 
combination of coloars, the predominating one 

11 


being bine. Hut then' are so many tones and 
shades of other colours besides the deep lajns 
an<l the tim|noise of the blues used, that the 
ettcet is that of a carpet of many colours in 
which the colours and shades have been so 
blended as to form a ])i‘rfoct symphony. 

'I’liL* ih'cj) blue with Hpru>rt ol yellow tiiul {friM'ii 
Howit.s whieh forms the geiieial tone of tlie 
eiilninee is (juiti- a different shade from the softer 
blue Ih.il adorns the lioiieyeomli mouldiiii's and 
tins diflereiife of lone is l»rouu:lit out with 
snjnvine art by tin* pointed tirches of f/rceii ;;n»oy- 
iii^r rniiiiin^ across the. iiil.erveiuni' space ..still 
dillcreiil. IS (he iridiseeiit blue whieh adorns the 
two sale panels ot the door with its decorative 
inotue of a (le.aeoi-k's tail set oil’ wilh a hlui> 
medallion and four ji;r(>en bobbin shatH'd niolives , 
or the greenish blue, spnggi'd with yellow, of 
the pro|ecting jamb.s .... or ngain the sky-blue 
whieh serves as a background to the irreat 
inscription in white from the Koran whieh fraines 
(he door, a blue which i.s lent a most striking 
vaiiie by the decided green of the miiiarcta. We 
may unrqscrvedly admire the iK’Tfcel liannony 
willi whieh these varied faneifes these shades 
of blue and green are marshalle - and blended 
with ctlbrtlesB case m the grandcui of the wbolcj 
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Aitil cclohliiil tif liiiu* I'lhiiiu ii|i III llic 

I. L 4 

Tlic ^niosis of pnhciirMinc moMiic'; 

look plncc I’lir buck in (he <l:i\s ol A>sui' 
snid Ihibv Ion, lint ill I’cr>'iii (he Selpiks (iivt 
ilevi'jojied u into :i tine ;irt ivhicii A\cn( on 
ilev<*lojiiMi> iiii(il it <-anie on( in .ill i(> 
ni:ij^;nific<‘ncc (liin'nj^ the time of the .Safavidi-. 


variety <*on.si.'-ts of shaped pieces delie.'xte|\ 
cut onl from lari>;e liles of fjjia/ed laii'iicf 
of dillerent colours, and then asseinhlcd 
and «■( ’d (ofijcthcr to form a delinile 
dcsio|n. Each larire piece of faience haviiio 
iiemi lired under conditions most ■'iiitablc 
for the colour or tone desired, the most vivid 
and brilliant shadi’S as well as 



l''o\ < 1 1 liiiliil I nil 


those miK'li mor(“ snbdin'd could 
b(‘ ob(aiimd at will and so bv 
(his proci'ss (he mosaic faimice 
desierncr’s palette was aseomph'te 
as desirable, altlionnh the 
pioei".,, of (Ittiii}^ toirether 
entailed the hi};hest deforce of 
patience, skill and labour as 
wi'll as evpeiise. 'The inteiisitv 
id’ th(‘ deep cobalt bine, the 
limpid brightness of (he lioht 
emerald urei'ii. the vi\id eolonr- 
iiii> ot the tnr<|iiois(‘ bine, frohl'm 
\eIlow, fawns and sallrons <d 
vai ions tone-, and the sheen nl 
the bk'h ks and milk whites (hat 
ioim tin' jf.nimt of eoloiiis 
genei.dly in use, liave to be seen 
to be believed. 

'Softer and inon* iiii'llow are 

the colours ol the third variety 

used in colour tih' decoration 

'l licsi'are known as haf! itiiiji 

(seven colours). In these several 

<*olonr- are lired tooether in the 

saiin- till' with .in outline of 

mamj’anese separating; them from 

one anoth(>r. I>y means of this 

s\ stem (he desien < onid be maile 

of mneh smaller units, therein 

"iN in<>' mneh liner detail than 
“ ^ 

Is ])()ssd)I,' III the easi* of the 
mosaic faieiii’c. Trin* they do 
not have (In' file or shi'cii of 
mosaic faience but a eonibina- 
tion of the two prodiu'i's the 
liiicst (dleets as is found in the 


There are three dill'cient (vp>'s of . 

tiles. One consists of plain or In'-lre tih s of 
single colours--(dt'n of (wo toms made 
into ero.sfi or star loriiis somr'timcf eoinbim'd 
with Moral oi animal patterns 'Phe seeoiul 


,m<-tnaiv ol the Maspd Sheikh lintfnllah. 
where the <|niet and soft tones of tin* semi-matt 
snrlaees of tin* dinlo and the two great panels 
in hufl iriiiji jirovide a bi'aulifnl contrast 
to tin* brilliant mosaic faience which coverc 
the rest of the surface. 


'I he Masjid Sheikh Lnlfnllah has also 


• Itciic (.Jroassci 














III rhaliil Si’liiii (I<'|)i('1 Ilia Nadir SliaJi < lialilr !i<:.>iii‘~1 indiiiii tioi'iis 


•'OiiH' licaiitiilil iiiM-ripiioii frici'cs, \\iii('Ji lonii 
another of tin* decoriitivt* elciin'i (s used b\ 
the J^ersian decoriiti\e ai'tisl. ('alli‘!;rii])lu 
|•lltel'r•d into tin* de<*orative sehenie of the 
iVrsian artist all the more easily siiiee he 
laid the ina1(‘ria1 ready to hand in the form 
of the Arabic Kiilie script and the closely 
dlied forms of 1‘ersian writin{». There was 
m (*ndless variety of forms from which lie 
'•oidd <*hooso at his j»leasure to suit his 
’(‘hein(*s. Sweeping lines, curves sliarp 


and broad, ma'<si\e r('eLan<>nlar tonus and 
l(>ii}> llexilile shape,-., there were all tie's** to 
be ada|>ted and inserted in tie* design without 
(*nt<iiliiig tin* Iea>t bn ah in tin* pi«'torial 
I In thin. 

Arehiteetural surface de*'oration in tin* 
^:<favi<l jieriod had many other < h nn'iits 
b* sell s the abov(*. Stucco, that is unilr<*d 
clay plast(*red on to tin* surfa*** and then 
sha|)ed. mouUh'd, and colouri'd. was one* of the 
f'arlicst m<*diunis of decoration in Persia, dating 
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Fir-.niu 111 Cliiihil SclU'i 

[irohahly pro- Xc'liaoinoninii 
day-', 'riie Sassaiiids, tlic ScJ)uks 
and till' Safavidrt liavc all used 
il to a li’ssor or fjjroatoi doifn-o. 

It is Jiciiorallv a";rccd tliat tlio 
foiirtoi'iilli ocntiiry saw i(s 
liijrhcst pcrli'ctioii in [**>isia a^ 
fan I)i‘ sfi ii iroin tho Iiaf;'nn‘n- 
tar\ work still in situ in tin- 
!\!',s|i(l-i-.Ianji ot Isfalian. 'riio 
. .irviiif; of till* iiard<‘nin^ 
plast<“r in this class of work was 
done fi<‘c hand in I’lTsia thcrchy 
jj;ivin}> ar iniinitahh' (*\j»rcs-ivo 
(piality to Ih<- work. 

Hiirin^; tin' >afavi<l period 
this art attained the hci«!;lil of 
its splendour. Tlie delicate 
poivchroine relic! w<*rk knosvn 
us (jnldi whieh adorns the < eiliiij; 
of the preat aMdieinte-hell ol (lhahil Setun 
and most ol the iiitciior wall surface 


of Ali (^apn -the two palaces of Shah 
Abbas -challenp;e fh(‘ iVrsian brocades, 
car[K’ts and book covers with their elofrance, 
anil splendonr of d<'sij«n an<l colour. Indeed 
the interior «l<*coration of Ali tjapn witli 
its iniineiise variety of iloral, still life, and 
animal motifs, with their richness of colouring 
and with tlm lu\urions almost prolific 
-distribution of ornament all ovei the walls 
almost defy ilescriptioii 

'I’here is anotluu' ntui.^ual method of decfira- 
tion in evidence in tin* .\li < ^ajin palace. 'I’he 
upper {lart ot the walls and the domed ci'iling 
of a room are «*ove]'ed Avith a multitude of 
niches of fantastic shajic and si/c of which the 
jueaning and juirposi' is not apparent to the 
casual obser\(‘r. l>ut on closer iiispei-tion it 
is found that they arc shaped recesses m.aile 
to hold vases and vessds all over the 
surfa«*e, and thus to intiodiK-e the actual 
ornaineutal artich‘ and not its painted image 
iiiti' the L'lUieial scheme of decoration. 

East of all, A\hil(‘ on the snb|ei t of 
inteiior decoration, we conu' to miiial 
paintings. Just U" in the case ot I'ei-iaii 
carjiets brocades ami sjlk ti-siics, A\e ha\e 
hej-e a wide lange of subjects, troin coiimu- 
tionali/.ed lloAvers, foliagi* and geonu-trical 
patterns to e\tr<‘inely natuiali.-tn- animals. 
I’he llowers are geiierallv conveutionali/(‘d 


forms of simllowers and lilies, more rar 
narcissi, tulips, violets etc. The flower va;- 



Chalnl Ketui! 



vino Jcavos, poacock's tails, 
chain j)attcrns, arabesques, 
rosettes, medal lions, all are 
displayc'd and the composition 
as a rule- though crowded to 
a certain extent - shows unerr¬ 
ing taste and a faultless eye 
for balance. 

All (iajMJ ])ala»-e is singular- 
!v rich in these decorations. 

'J'lie walls, corridors galleries 
and c<’ilings, all are cov(‘re<l 
with a thousand dill’erent varia¬ 
tions of all these motifs in 
lan(asii(‘ forms and riot f>f 
colour. l‘'urther we find beauti¬ 
ful compositions of animal 
groups, startling in their realism 
in eontrast. with tin* decoralive tieatimuit of the 
still liT<‘ motifs. I)eer,antelop(*s, g!i/<'lles, foxes 
and birds of all kinils are tri'ated lu're with 
the same chaste elegance' as m tin* IVrsian 



miniature paintings of that ])eriod. 'Phere 
are a lew humau figure's too, but they have 
snll'ere'e! most freun re'ligious fanaticism ami 
the vandalism of nncnltured eon(|ue*reirs. 
Suedi is the eoiielitiein of the half-obliterate'd 
remnants of the' panels attribute'd to Ili/a 
Abbasi. 

Feirtunatedy the frescoes of the ('hahil 
Se'tnn xveve not ih‘stroye*el but we-re* merely 
plaste'red ovei, and so thev are responeling to 
the lo\ing e-are* with which thev are* being 
r('store*d. 'Phese-wemderfnl fi e’seoes, the* ])rine-ipal 
.imemgst xvhie-h are* in six gigantic ])an(*l«, two 
sheiwing the* batlle-s ol Nadir Shah, enn* a 
battle* of Shah 'Pahmasp and tin- re-maining 
one’s show Cviurt -^ee-ne-s of the* S.ifavnU, .Shah 
Abbas anel Shah 'Pahmasp, and al.-o the* 
rece’ption of an e'lnbas'.y from Inelia. in which 
the Indians are painteel almost in tin- 
style of eonte-mpoi.iry Mughal jiainlings. 
In this cimncctiem it ma\ be* state-el that ihe-re 
are other imtli-niabh- pren>ls of Imlo- 
I^Tnghal inHuetie-e* in the* paintings of the- 
Safaviel perienl, jueibahly the re’sult oi the- 
work deuie by I’e-i-sian artists like l-'anikh lleg 
—xvho worke’d for a time* at the eenirt eif 
Akbar. 

The-re are a nninber e>f Kinalh-r picinre-,-. at 
<'hahil Se'tnn xvhieh are imu-e* inte-n-'ling from 
the* point of vie‘w eif tin* art h»vi*i. The* still- 
ne*ss and constraint for spjiee*, obscrv.ible* m 
the- large’r picture's, which are- ])e*rhaps an 
unavoidable ad)unct ed’ such .sc* is not at all 
tel be seen in those gems of l*e*rsiai! art of 


Frescoe in Chahil Setiin 
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I'oc in 

tii<‘ S:it:i\ 1(1 |)(>ri(Ml. IJcniitil’ii! witiiK'i), 

(*:n ,iii«‘t's, .stiifi'ly l>nii<‘(‘'">( 
it»\(‘IV (||■(•;|||lv. ;ill (‘oincy :in impri’-'inii dt 
irci'doni and oi ihr Miann^ oi tlic aiti^'t’^ 
laiicv ill llic ti’c.iliM(‘ii{ Ilf ''(•(•iic'^ 111 ihi'' 

idx'llu* cliai.ictcr 'rin- ^racii nf tlic female 
ligiire-i, the Ifeatmeiil (if tliP land-'eape .ind 
ihe neli colrinniin, .i|| jn-,. iemiui'.eeni ol 

tile i*ei‘-.iai) iiiiiiiatiife^ (if Hi/a Alilia-i, Sultan 
iMiihamin.id, Atrlia A'ii.ik and Mn/dlar \li, 
the last (i| \\h(im rejniti'd Id hav(‘ |iainled 
sdiiie d| these II'cseiKis'. 'I'ln* (■(ildiirine (do, 
iiielildiiiji' that of eold leal, runs thiniiiih 
Ihe id('ntieal j2!'‘i<iinl as in the ndnia iiri's, 

Ihe (’hahil Setun jialaee vilh Ms lieantifill 
j^.irden, loiifi', n etaneiilar stone-podl, its 
majjjiiilii'eiit aiulieiiei* hall A\ilh the tall 
'idariiijr Will.den eoliiinns that ujives the [lavi- 
lion its name of ‘ l''oi‘tv I’dlaiv " Ms mihle 
toyer.s and liinet tes, IS the s(>|iiiijj iii(i,-,( fitted 
tor fliesi- i( ael\ lresi‘()es. < )m‘ ma\ imaeim’ 
that the [iiinei's.s with the dreamy <‘ves or tlie 
eavaliei dressed in (he l'aiid|)ean edsl.ime dl 
Ldiljs \ I|)(‘]iod, (It the I'rinee (’harmiii!* 
dalh ajjj witli the MiiMldnl maiden, onee lived 
and niained in thi'se \er\ snrT(iimdinj»s. If 
Ihev lodked on "wine Avliile it was red nr 
siicennihed to the (diarms of llieir divinely 
beantiJnl (‘om[ianidns, w’e mav In* sure that 
<‘ven ill their imhserctioiis tiiey "were as 
j'.n'a( eful and fascinatiiiij in life as in tlic 
artist’s fanev. 

It IS iinpossilile even lu attt'inpt a 
cdinjilele survey of all the wonders that still 
e\isf in the poor devastated ruins of the 


('hiiliil rscinn 

one(' i>|ori(uis istahaii. The Avonderfiil doors, 
earvi'd, laeipien'd and painted like the hooK- 
eovers of ran* mamifieripls, the Vrelnemen'd 
eolimin liases (d' ('hahd Sefiin, tin* heantdid 
latticed window’s, tin* (la//lin}r spiiMidoni ol 
tin* minor rooms and a himdred other 
elements tiiat foimed part 'if the Safavid 
deem atoi'.s repertoire, r(*(jnin‘ l.ir nmn* 
sp.iee and aliilitN III.in is at the Avritei's 
command. 

IhM (ini* tiling is apparent to tin* tlioiieht- 
fiil visitor. 'J'lie proliiliitioii aj>ainst (In* 
(|(‘|nefatnin of Iniman iornis wiiieh tin* 

le:irn(*(l say was not an r'di(*t ot the Prophet 
has haiiip(>r(*d and later on has aeimdU des- 
lro\ed Persian art in a Avay thiM e.iiinol 
lint lie r(*eietled liy all Avho can what 

mifijlit hav(* lH*(‘n. 

h'aeh successive .Mule niinadan iin’asinii 
(*ntai1(*d a vast and almost (*riminai destrin*- 
tion of pi'ieeless (>li|(*ets and moiiinii(*nts 
of art. 'rii(“ erowlli and d(‘V(*lop(‘m(*iit (if 
.irt took place oiiIa in spasmodic iiiipnls(*s 
dm in<r the Ineid intervals. 'I'lien* can lie no 
donlit tliat had this develop(*inent and 
projjress been niiint(*iTnpt(*d, tin* AVorJd of art 
would be immeasurably richer by now. 

Olio (aiinot but admin* the indomitable 
spirit of A ryan Iran that ki‘])t its oyo on its 
ideals and moved forward, jrathoring fresli 
inspiration and enrieliing tin* Avorld witli 
its enltnral gifts at (*v('ry stop, in .spito of all 
the toiTriW^* ealiunitios and s('t-baeks it had to 
snller. 





INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Teaching of Handicrafts in Visva-Bharati 

Till- Viisvii-ljliarali ol Ivalunilian.illi Tai;iiM‘ 
1-1 juovi'linu la'-ililic-- ior (lie ti'acliiiiL' <>1 li.nuli- 
crafl- lo it-i '-tiiilcnl-' Tli'- iccciil. a]i|u)iiilni<‘iil 
III Mr lj. I'^iiilia, ail l•\pl‘I^ in liainlii-iail--, 

i]iji(." iiji 111 till' |iiii'|)ii-i' Visi n-lihuiiih \i n \ 

Hjii'als-- lliii- III ihi' liaiMMiu’ ami iJii' iiii'liliml 

III ^Miik III Ml Siiilia 

II.iliiiiiliiMialli ha'4 nil almiii m-wli'i] uii luunlii'ialt'- 
lii'iiia incliiili'il III ihi' A'-i.mia .irliviln- lint l.itrlx, 
lliaiik-i til iiiir liii'iiil Lik'--linii--Mai '*^itiln, a urn lili* 
lia-l lll'i'll Jilll III dll' Murk 11/ till llilll'l'- 

I, Siiilia Ma-i a ‘-linli'iit nl Saiiliiiiki'l.iii ami nt 
Sniiiki'taii^ ji'Oiii I'L’i lii I'L’'' lArii in IliiW" ila\-i 
111 'h.Ill sill i\Mi a irm II kilili- a[iiifiiii'- fni li iiiiln-ialt'^ 
III ail kiinl'- .iinl in l'l‘i Inal liii Inink nil wnml uink 
|inlili-li<'il li\ tla- \'ii\a-r.ljaiali. In I'.L’S, lie wmit 
In Iaiin|ii' ainl iliiiiiiu' da' lhii‘<' aial li.ill M-ais la' 
was till'll' 111' llMVi‘ll>'il 111 M'M'ial I'lilllill li's liniril ini 
dll' iitu.iiii/alinii anil niii|iiil ni iKiini'-Miak ailu'lns 
lie li.al I'airii'il Midi liim arli-tii' lalaiils, as mi'II as 
an inili.ii tiaiiiiiiL' in Muiki'm miIIi tlin liamis , m 
!'^iin|ii' ha |i"rti'i'tril thasa t.ili'iits anil ail'iail In lliam 
a aliMi i.iii|ai'-,laii(Iini> ni dia pi im iiiii-s nt ni>;aiiiM- 
linn a fa,lima sn iialispi'iisalila In Ilia siiaaas'^ ol 
liamliarails 

It t.ikas Inna In sci up a liainla'iait alas'i--iin 

inallar liuM liiiinlila Ilia liauinnina is in ))i> \nil 

Ilia iiisl Imii 111 iliiaa inniillis L Siiilia m.is nnii.ili 
ani Mllli diaslnwnass nl Ilia raspi.iisa lia mat linni 
lha'4tall anil tin' stinlanis liiil (nilav ha is haMiia 
sn iiiiiali ias|)niisa that ha ilnas iinl kiiiiM liiiM In 
anpa Mitli it. Ha hail Ins liamis i'lll with sliiilanl- 
aml laat'liai- m'Ii' ii iha alass(is waia npan. I’lit a\aii 
111 Iha l*n|.i hnlii1a\s liis ala-s'S Maul nil anil mnra 
Maninnslv than ilill'iim Iha salinnl laini Sa\aial 
pai'snim hlayail nvai |nsl In taka an mtaiisixa amiisa 
ninlat him Olhais aaiiia iMiaa a ilav fiom Srini- 

kalaii Ami trnni savaii in iha mniiiiiiu In aliiinsi 

iiiiia ill iii|>lil, niia Mnnhl nnaiialilv (iinl aithar a 
■■lass irniiia nil in lull smiiii; nr imiivninali piittiiiy^ 
111 a faw \nliiiitaiv a\.tra iiniirs, Ihnlilhi'it inniikH 
Irnm tVyloii and aion visifnrs Irniii (’.'ilaiitia mIio 
had cniiia fni a hricl laspita Irniii Mink M’ara iiivaiiilad 
into thia taniplini! naaiipatinii. 

ThiH bainn tlia i.iitial aniirsa, Ma aie still aiimmad 
111 Mhat to lilt' casual ohsarvai appa.iis to ha kiiidai- 
liarten Mork Jl is mniiily with aardiinard that wa 
ala workiiiR. ninlliiii> pids, fnidais for ladar paper 
•iinl ciivalojK'S jinrt foilns', httii' aardhniird hnxas, and 
tilliiifi piisas • M'c art! 1riiiniiii> niii hands nn thasa 
lot the iirasaiit. It aiipaars simph' at first lint as 
wa (•() on M'a Iciirii a iiiiiiihcr of tlia hdlt' tricks and 
M’haii we havp fniishad an arliala wa lint! that mo 
hare not oiilv ioiirnt and played, hiif also tiiriu'd 
nut such n t,hiii<r as will iind a inarkal. Wnikin^ 
iboiit four hours a dni. wa hope to turn out (on 
uimlels in llftoaii days and unless I am \ary much 


iiiisiakaii, tlicj nimbi to iia Mnilh iMciitN iiipacs 
And dlls mIiiIc mi' .na laatmiii.* 

'fills Miiik Mitli ciii dlinaiil Mill eiia ns Iha 
iiiiImI li‘chiil(|lla L.ili'i, Mc shall '.in nii In Mond 
Moik, laalhi'iMnik iiiid mclal MOi'k. \s mo pincM'd, 
MC shall (iml aicalai 'iii'l jn;ilai scope Inr x.'iiuti 
iiml iisclnlnass m Ilia nlijt'i Is mi [iindiicc I hia has 
nnlv to li'iik inin Ihc .ilinii ili ■ niilaininc i.iiiniis 
arliclcs In sec hoM simplnili bc.inly and ii-alnliiass 
c.in be achicM'd in lillic lliincs in:ida by ihi' hands 



Handiciiiils (lass (oi '('aacliai-Sindanrs ni 
VisMi-llhiirali 'fha tliird liiiiiic 
finiii lad Is dial nl Ml. Miiha 

and III niir laisiiii' linin'- pa]ici cnilcir,, picinn- 
friimas, haiiL'iiii.' hun|is iind iiail lamps and liibla 
lamps little caliinats iiiiii linnk shclvt'.; ami bn\cs 
in (at I ii nni'Jiid nllici things accnidiiu; In the t;isic 
and needs iind MliaicMillial of dillaraiil imlnidiiids 
(jcaiiiiiiu In make lliiia'.s liki tliasc Mill mean saiitm 
nl mniiay, ticcnpalinii ini Icisnia Imiiis, a mciuis nl 
scl(-a\picssinii ami picastiiil saiisiaclinii mIiicIi 
eciiariilly accnnipanii's Ilia cicalinii nl sonialhiii'.!, 
linMi'var sliL'hlK oimi'iiil, iind l:isl bn! uni die h'ast, 
Iht' pinmnlmn nl bniiia imlnsinas 

L Siidia has a (lain idea nt axacdv Iiom ha Mould 
d('valnp his pinniamiiia in inteiisily as mcII as in cxtaii- 
sivt'iiass. \bnva all ha M'aiits In liaiii (aiidiais mil 
only for Saiitiiiikatini and Sriiii'kclaii, but finiii all 
pariH nt India. I''ni Hus iind in ntdar to dn ii Mail, 
lie Mauls e(|iiipmanl Mnilli altn<.:ath( i abnnt ii\c 
diniisiiiid inpi'cs iliiMn!> tins lie Mill be ‘ibla to 
ti.iiii at Iciisi (M'ant\ taacliais ait'iy jaai ami iliesa 
panpla Mill lie able tn cany his nicllind iai 'iml Mide 
Alniiu M'lth tins ha wants In iiitindiica main hamli- 
cralls Hinoii;> Ilia hoiischnhis nl the tsiama and 
nruani/c a ^iiild Ihrouch which tin' iirtic. will iind 
inarkal. .\nd histly, ha Miitils in start in fad iiiis 
already started—the (L'aaliini: nt such work ((' boys 
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<f ilii' siiri‘oiiinliiiii vill'i^t"! iliiotu-b (he Sitshii-Salni 
of Siiiiik('l.ni 


Gandhi’s Selflessness 

Ml V’^ S Siiiipv.is Iuh (he>se lioinitif'iil 

lilies <ni Miiliiiliii.i (Jiiuillii’-! 'i‘llle»siie->'i in 77/r 

huhun Xiili'iH • 

In llir 111 "I iilai’e lie ahwIiitt-lN Avilhoiit self, 
rsiiiil!_\ ii niiiii IS '-allul iiiiscKish if he devotes some 
lioiiis Ilf Ills iinii- (o (he weltaie of llie eoniiniiiiily ; 
if lie eii'i's .1 ji.irl III Ills ^^(‘!lllh to some olije(‘(s of 
jilllilie elviill\ III lllllll\ 

!\]t. I i.iinllii Mould not lie eonteiil, Milh thiif soil, 
of iiiisellislini ss riom Uis ))oiiil of view no one 
is lenlh iiiisellisli unless he «Im:i.\s |m(s iisnle his self, 
mill III eMi> iinilli'i ,iiii] of eieiv nimneiit ol his life 
lives only fm oilieis, thinks oniv lor others and 
e\eils lil'msell oiili for nlliois So yon liiii) liow lie 

has sliiiipe'' Iiiiiiseil of all Ills Meallh. Me owns 
nolhinii II ll'i'' Moilil, e\ie|ii (he pan ol \er’ eoai .e 
Kliadilar Miinh he Meats on his lnsM lie has not 
even a stole of (liese (hiiiL's at home MI (he 
(no))ei1\ amounlini; to se\era! lakhs- mIiicIi he 
iii'i|iiiie(j, he has I’ll ell iMV.'iv. Not. an anna noM 
ill Iones to him lie is a reiMtlar SaiiiiMisi, tioiii” 
ahoiit onlv in (he elodiini; (hal is on hini Now. we 
know ol some ])eoiile who lie S.iniuasis, who no alioul 
Milliont aiivtliini' to themselves. Iliif (heir ilnseKish- 
luss IS not iie.itiv so eompleti' as tin- litahatma's 
l-’oi llioii'.'h they own nolhinir lhe\ still ask for fume 
Ol powei oi inlliii nee, oi at least they -i( down and 
think ot then own sahation. ‘How shall i tearli 

thill, how shall lie admit me into Ins iiinerinost 
I'onil ’ This IS what most ot (liese .'s-miivasis do 
In that W'.i\ they ,ir<- hellish, thoimli (hij own 
al)"oliitel\ no ptojieitN, Mr t laiidlii is disliiijpiii.sheil 
liom them in till' ie<iaiil that he do<‘s iiol eiiii' lot 
hinisell hilt lines ail hi' time ioi the saviiiir ol the 
soiiK ol othei peojile. 'I'liat is to say Hell happiness 
as he still wauls, smh jin, such, sati (action as he 
still nieds 111 hli‘. Ill wants oiiIn ihioinih jiromotinir 
tile |o\ anil the h.ip]>niess oi others aiioiit him. It 
(IiioiilIi that (-'iilion ha]i[iiiiess eomcM to Inm, let. it 
come rills thill Is tin leal 'iiiet. of happiness - it 
yon SCI k to net ii iliintU, it will elude all voitr 
attemiits , hilt It \oii seek io .et It iiiditeitiv thnnii’h 
deiotiiii' \onisell to L'lttiiiL' h ippini'ss (or olheis, 
Hull Mill al'O hii-iiei h!lp^»^ Iha* is (h< jii ak as 
it well- III . I iihii.il philo-iiph\ , an-l hlr tiaiidhi 
has lea'iieil th.ii ]>iak 'I'on l'o to hiin .it any time 
yon like \on i.ileh Inin nn.iw lie \on sniprise him 

at the weakest moineni ol his life, still he would oiiK 
lie th - 11 . 1111 ; ot how hi a'lvani-e the well.it'- of tliose 
aro' ii.l him That it* the tun do-lime oi nnsellish- 
in ss 


Broadcasting for German Schools 

The iniport III'>' ol Inoinli ,‘|s|,ii|i> tor schools 
liiis Inen leei <;'ii/i d l)\ tl" < >i riiiaii ( oiv‘rmiieiil, 
sO mill ii s<i ilml il l.iis n'llneiii liy 1\vo-t.liir is tin 
wireless fei s Joy flieni 'I'ln-lollnwme e\1’.n-1,~ from 
TJir Kiln iiIkiihiI III I n n -leiw (lie nini iiilinlo of 
tin* 'voik ol t.i-ii.-liiny ihtoie'h liiomlensliiiy. 
India \mII do widl hi i-nnd.iti the (ieininti ey- 
aiiilde ill ord< I to eel lea rii.i.'- .md d.iuglih-i.s 
pducntt*d wit.' in m .i short, (.iiiiio . 


Some coneejitioiis of the ina^fiiitinle of the 

Sehnlfniik's itilhienei' ih teamed, w'hen it. i,s reahzetl 
tJiat, at the momenf. every third .school in (lermaiiy 
has a wirelosH ,i]ii)aiatiw and (hat some L’,.'>(lil,(XK) 

s(-hool-ehtldren listen in. The orcaiii/afion of (he 

(■erman Sehiilfimk is based ii|>nn the rptrional 

divisions of (he i-mnitry. The individual statioiis 
eoneentrale m the fir.sl inslanei- upon sneh {iro^ramme 
as w'ill he likely f.o interest, the ehildreii of their 

tieiL'hhonrhood. Tins is iiartlv due to a reai-tioii 

airainst t.lu- I'lowine ((‘iidein-y to eentrali/i-, winch, in 
(ieimany, is tlireatenmi; to swallow up fashion, 
stioil —e\er\ihim'. in fuel , iiarlly it is due to the fact 
that the Sehnlfiiiik in a lame measure foensses its 
atleiition on the eonnliv ehddren and the eoniilry 
Hi-hools, III wliom i( tries to losli-r pride in then natue 
soil and m (he race to whn-h they helone lienee 

the main uioii]) oi lioarileasls foi Ihe sehools nre 

desiened for the iin-ils ot speei.nl distnets, 'Phey taki* 
pl.iee .It \aiMiin limes in the minminr. Tlie seeond 
t-ionp .lie such as have a val-ie loi llieir own dislnet 
and Inr olheis.i' well, lieeanse the_\ aeeentiiate what 
IS tipieal in theii own. 'I’liesi- Ino.idi-.ists take place 
from III lti to |ii-l'i III tlie motiinn; and can he 
rela,M-d to anv othi-i l)roadi-aslini> sialions winch 
ha)ipen to wish foi them. \ thiid (ipe .ne those 
lno.tdi-.is(.i in whi<-h all (In- Sehnlimik partieip.-ite. 
'I'lli-v .lie hio'ide.isl, hy one station lail aii- iclavi-il 
to .ill tin- olliei- and form ]i.iM ol a eomiiion 

piOi'Minme lowliK-li the vmions senileis eonliilnili- 
(Ine silh|ecl Ioi (his l\pi‘ of lnoade,|s| w.is ‘i’laiis 
ot Woik” In Its ensiiiiiL' talks, the life ol woikei' 
in dilleieiit i.-n loin--., (in- life oi Ihe home w'irkei, ot 
Ihe miner, ele . w.is Jnll\ desenhed 'rhe--(' pioL'iammes 
t.ike (il.iee e\ei\ toillll‘>hl Oil ’lhni-'dii\s fiom 
to ll-I.'i 

iiliMiinsly woik ot so i-o-opeialive a natnie must 
he well'Oi t;ani/ed l-'.veii radio station lias its 
S(-linlfmik (lep-titim'iit and a (Ciitial iniiean in lierhn 
links all of thi'in toiiethei ,\h the Selinitiink does 
not eoneern itself with dis)oinled moiips of Jisteiieis 
lint fin-ns pail of the stiintiire ol tlie (let man 
ednealioiial sNsiem. it. is impoitaiil that Ih-- individual 
Sehiilliink de]>ailiin'iits .iiid the (-eiilral luneini should 
remain in close toiieli witli tin- ('diieulioind woild. 

I Ins Is done witli Ihe assistaiiee of s)ie(ialiv selei-led 
(eaeheis who act as a-lvisots to (he v.iiions dcp.iit- 
nicnls 

I(air-\e!iily foiccasts of all Ihc Scinilinnk ino 
.-rariiinis an- pntilishcd in ordm to help the iiidiMdnal 
leai-hei to )iic|Mie Inniscll and his cinidieii lot them. 
\ s](c<ial iiajwi A/ Siliulfmtl, whn-h appeals 
t.wne a month, [i-ihlishes (he <-oiiiplefe pioiii-.imme a 
foiln<i;hl. in advance and loiituni.s, m addition, a 
synojisis of the eoiiteiits of each hroadeast tofietlu-i 
with aiii nec-i-ssarv eommeids, reeomiiiendHtioiis foi 
iinther leadin-;, lilnsliations, etc. It also indic-ate' 
lot wlial atie ot < hild each hroadeast is best smtod 


The Disabilities of the Transvaal Indian 

ill .'|nf,e ot l.he (iiiiidlii-Siniits Affreenn*n. 
mill the ('iijie Town Asreeinenk Jinliun.s .“un' 
Jroiii very iiiuiiy ili,siil)ilil,ies in tlie Triinsvu.i 
South Afrien, even i)o\v. Mr, Mtinilal (-ilainll' 
SOM ot Miiliutnin rHainliii, snvs in an iiriieh- > 
Tlti' hnhnn Ih-nrir : 

The Transvaal Asiatics l^and Tenure Act 1; 
licen brought against the Asiaties in all its bitterue 
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In^toid of BO amending the existing laws as to 
Mmove the restriolioos imposed upon the Indian 
eomimuiUy in accordance with the 1914 Settlement 
the present legislation tightens up the existing laws 
and establishes the principles once and for all of 
compulsory segregation. Under the Act, in future 
Indians in the Transraal can reside and trade only 
in areas specially set apart for them. Outside these 
areas they may not go. Their position will be no 
better ihw that of the aboriginal natives. There 
are provisions in the Act safeguarding the properties 
acquired by Indians up to May 19:X). But if these 
properties are outside the segregated areas, Indians 
may neither reside in nor occupy them. In short, 
the operation of this law will automatically remove 
the bulk of the Indian population from the Transvaal 
within a decade and those who remain w'ill have 
to remain as helots. 

The Transvaal Provincial Council deemed it 
necessary to revise the licensing laws of that Province 
and it has passed an Ordinance known as the 
Transvaal lacences (Control) Ordinance of 1931. 
This Ordinance gives unfettered (rights to the munici¬ 
palities and local boards to refuse a trade licence 
withont assigning any reasons and give no right of 
iwpeal from the decision of the licensing authorities. 
TniB Oitlitiance has received the assent of the 
Govcrnor-Oeneral-in-Council. This is also a measure 
CO stituting a flagrant breach of the Cape Town 
Agreement. 

lliore is yet another right that the Transvaal 
Indians have been deprived of and which constitu¬ 
tes a serious breach of the 1914 Rettlements. It is 
the right they had acquired under the Transvaal 
Registration Act of entering the Transvaal by virtue 
of their registration certiheates at any time. The 
registered Indians were given an unchallengeable 
right to reside in the Transvaal. This was a right 
that was secured to them after untold BufTerings 
during the Passive Resistance campaign. Under 
the Immigration Act of llKJl. however, after an 
absence of a day over three years of any Indian 
from the Transvaalj his registration certificate 
becomes null and void and the holder can no more 
enter tiiat Province. 

lliis is the sad talc of woe of the Transvaal 
Indians. Neither the successive delegations nor the 
Agents of the Government of India have been able 
to help Indians ont of their ditiicultics. This is 
what in effect they have said : “We are powerless 
Wo have no machine guns nor have we an army.'' 


Take Care of the Eyes 

The OrienM Watchman and Herald of Health 
publishes useful articles pertaining to various 
problems of our physique. A large percentage 
of ludian students and eilucated men suffer from 
eye-troubles. The following lines from the paper 
will prove useful: 

The most common causes of eye-weakness arc : 
(1) overstrain in doing dose work, such as reading 
smdl prmt, sewing, etc., (2) impure air in badly 
ventiiatM rooms, cinemas, and smoky atmosphere ; 
vi) ujBUffident outdoor exmeise ; (4) overstrsui due 
bright lights, sun, etc. (6) an un- 

eye is composed of many minute tdood' 
vessels, and these fine eapfllaties tdy upon a proper 

n 


supply of pure blood. A diet consisting of excesses 
of nesh-foods, starchy and sugary foods, tea, tobacco, 
and alcohol, results in a clog^^ condition of the 
bloodstream. The small blood vessels in the eye theu 
beenme choked with minute atoms of waste matter 
which, instead of being carried away, accumulate 
and impair the vision. It is therefore obvious that 
the state of our general health determines the 
efficiency of oar eyes. In regard to diet, it is advisable 
to avoid, or 1o cut down, ail acid-forming and 
stimnlatiiig foods such as those mentioned above, 
and in addition partake very sparingly of salt which 
causes catanict of the eye.* 

It is very harmful to continue work once you 
feel that your eyes are tired. If circumstances 
permit, you should relax and rest the eyes by prac¬ 
tising one of the exorcises that will be described later 
in this article. When reading or writing see that the 
light falls over your shoulder on to your work, that 
is, do not sit facing the light. Reading in a train, 
tram, or bus is extremely injurious owing to ^e 
strain caused by vibration. Continued cxixnure to 
heat (as from a fire) may scorch, and even severely 
harm, the eyes. 

A stooping attitude is considered harmful because 
the eyes are then surcharged with blood by force of 
gravitation, and this induces, or at least aggravates, 
inflammation and congestion. When reading or 
writing keep the eyes as far from the work as 
possible. 

A very usefnl treatment for strengthening the 
eyes is to stroke them very gently with the fingertius 
over the closed eyelids. This eye-massage should 
always be commenced from the outer comer of the 
eye and continued over to the inner corner, never in 
the reverse direction. 

Another good strengthening treatment is the eye 
bath. Tab: a deep breath and immerse your face in 
a basin of cold water. Open and close the eyes two 
or three times while under the water. Rise to an 
erect position again, take another breath and repeat. 

Relaxation of the eyes is extremely important, and 
is best done by practising one or both of the follow¬ 
ing exercises, fc^weral times during the day place 
the palms of yon; hands lightly over the closed eyes 
BO that the fingers cross each other in an upward 
slanting direction on the forehead. Exert no pressure. 
Now try to see an intense black. Keep like this 
about ten seconds and theu quickly remove the hands. 
Von will notice that there is a flash of greatly 
improved vision immediately the eyes are opened. 

Passing on to the question of muscular exercise, 
we must say that very little good results from home 
trmtment unless special apparatus is employed. One 
exercise which may prove helpful, espmially when 
the person is under sixteen years or age, is as follows. 
UloEC one eye. With the open eye look at the centre 
of a wall of a room. Now roll tnc eyeball round the 
extremities of the rooim describing as nearly as 
possible a perfect circle. This exercises the six ocular 
muscles which control the movement of each eyeball. 
Repeat with the other eye. 

ilemember that headaches are frequently due to 
OTC trouble, in which case pain is felt usuafly imme¬ 
diately below or level with the eyebrow, immediately 
b^nd and level with the eye either siii^ or at the 
back of the head level with the ear» Fvtiu is not 
necessarily prosent, however, and its absem^ does not 
indicate organic or functional aoandness of the' eye. 
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/ Early Trade Union Kovement in England 

Mr. Ahmad Mukhtinr trams the early 
histoiTof the trade union movement in England in 
All Ind^ Traih Mif/aun^. Wo quote tht*8e 
passages from the paper: 

The combinations of workmen attracted the 
attention of the (Tovernment as early as IStX) when 
the servant workmen in cordwainery were forbidden 
“to hold any meeting or make provisions which may 
be to the prejudice of the trade and the detriment 
of the common people.” In lltGO the combination 
of masons and carpenters was forbidden by a statute. 
A number of_ other statulos followed and in 1562 
came the Artificers, Labourers and Apprentices Act 
commonly known as the “Statute of Apprentices”. 
Henceforth the wages of each locality were to lie 
fixed by the Justice of Peace under the supervision 
of the central authority so as to “yield unto the 
hired person, both in the time of scarcity and in the 
time of plenty, a convenient proportion of wages.” 
The act aimed at an ‘ecjuitable' level of wages and 
it succeeded in its intentions for some time No 
further unions came into being or at least Uierc is 
no record to that eirect. 

The Statute of Apprentices was thrown out of 
order in 1642-60 as a result of the Civil War and 
the Interregnum. The combination of silk-weavers 
was disallowed by Parlimcnt in 1602 and another 
such instance followed five years later. The growth 
of capalalisUc enterprises under factory conditions 
brought about a distinct cleavage netween the 
employers and the employees. The combinations 
among the latter class continued and from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, we see an 
evident anxiety on the part of the employers to 
suppress tliem. As the fixing of wages under the 
Statute of Apprentices fell through, the unions came 
into existence to secure its cnfori'ement or to improve 
their position by other means. And in some other 
cases they did succeed. The increase of unions so 
neatly frightened the Parliament that in 1799 an 
Act was passed prohibiting the combination for trade 
purposes of both employers and employees. The 
workers were greatly harassed though there is no 
record to show that the employers were ever punished 
for combination. The anti-revolutionary panic of 
this period did not stop at this stage. The Statute 
of Apprentices was repealed in 1B13 and the ITnlaw- 
fol Societies of 1799 and the Seditious Meetinra 
Act of 1817 were enacted aiming primarily at the 
working classes. 

The Combination Acts led to a severe persecution 
of workers in their unions. In the words of Lord 
Jafferej “a single master was at liberty at any time 
to turn off the whole of his workmen at once—KX) 
or 1000 in number—if they would not accept the 
wages he ohose to offer. Hut it was made an offenee 
for the whole of the workmen to leave that master 
at once_ if he refused to give the wages they chose 
to require.” The Naiwleonic Wars came to end in 
1815 and the cessation of hostilitios was followed by 
industrial crisis, nncm])loymcnt strikes, disturbances 
and Luddite troubles. The lladicals joined hands 
to win the workers for factory reform but the latter 
were mercilessly persecuted. A spirit of liberalism 
at last manifested itself. Francis and Place strove 
hard and their efforts were crowned with success in 
when the Parliament repealed the Combination 
Acts and legalised the tnule societies. This led to 
unprecedentecT events. Unions sprang into existence 


and the workers looked to strikes as the most 
efiective weapon in their hands. Strikes consequently 
took place here, there and everywhere^ and the 
Parliament under pressure from Wg employers 
adopted another Bill on the 8ub|ect. Under the Act 
of 1825 combined workmen could be prosecuted for 
criminal conspiracy under common law. Mm^ver 
intimidation, molestation and obstructions were made 
punishable. Tnere were several prosecutions after 1826 
for virtually the same offences as while the Combina¬ 
tion Acts were in force. Nevertheless, the victory, 
even under the Act of 1825, was sufficiently great. 
Trade anions wore henceforth legal and could enjoy 
a continuous existence. 


Utilization of Waste Vegetation 

‘Nothing is waste* is the motto of the present 
day. Many useful things are made out of 
things which the uninitiated deem useless. 
V. Subrahmanyan, i». sc,, f. i. <!., writes in Tfic 
Sclwlnr : 

There are several wild tubers from which starch 
or sugars can be manufactured. Thus the KarharOf 
with vmich the author is acquainted, contains about 
60 per cent, starch and presents no difficulty in 
the working. 

Sugars can be obtamed either directly or indirectly 
from several plant materials. In the case of mahua 
fruit or the cashew apples they can l>e extracted 
as such, while in tho'^e of the water hyacinth or 
wooil fibre they will first have to be treated with 
acid. Most of the materials are suitable for the 
manufacture of glucose syrup which is so valuable 
ill severel industries. Thufs the author found that 
juice from the cashew fruit contmns about 12 per 
cent, sugar which can be readily concentrated to a 
GO per cent, syrup after treatment whith lime 
or alkali. 

Most of the sugar-yielding products are eminently 
suited for the manufacture of industrial alcohol. Thus 
Fowler and Dinanath Xalwar found that the mahua 
husks which are now being wasted are eminently 
suited for that purpose. Skm and his co-workcre 
noted that water hyacinth and saw dust from certaip 
woods e. g., Excocraria aqallorha yield_ large quanti¬ 
ties of fermentable sugars on hydrolysis with acid. 

The more refractory types of cellulosic wastes can 
be converted into fuel gafics by digestion with sewage. 
Considerable amount of useful work has already 
been e*rried out by Benerjec in Bandore and Sen iu 
Calcutta, but further research is needed to standardize 
the process. 

Several fruits are rich in pectins and the fibres 
in cellulose : except in a few solitary instances 
sufficient application has not yet h^n found 
for them. 

Considerable amount of work has been carried 
out by Hudborough, Bimoosen, Sanjiva Rao and 
their co-workers on uie essential oils from various 
types^ of grasses, shrubs and trees. Borne of them 
are highly valuable in perfume industry : others os 
shown by the author and De, possess far greater 
deodorising and germicidal preppies than ^enol, 
and bring also proportioBolely much cheaper, can 
easily take the place of coal tar disinfectants now 
so commonly used. 

Tliere ore several phato wMch oonioio^ 
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huhly potent insecticides and fungicides. The work 
or Tattersfield and his associates in England, the late 
Dr. Kunhi Kannan, B. T. Narayanan and their co- 
workers in Bangalore have gone a long way to 
establish that extracts from several tubers (a g. 
Derria etliptira), dowers and leaves (e. g.^ Pomqomia 
glabra) destroy some of the most pernicious agricul¬ 
tural ))e8ts witnout in any way poisoning the plants 
themselves as the mineral insccticiaes are often 
known to do. 

We are to-day importing enormous quantities of 
wattle bark and bark extracts, though we have dmost 
inexhaustible stock of tannin-boaring plants in the 
country. The main difliculty in the way of tanners 
using Xmram bark is the jirohibitivc e.oBt of eollce- 
tion and transport, but it should be possible to 
improve the condition by intensifying the culture 
of the ]ilant and preparing concentrates. In both 
the above some useful beginnings have already been 
made, at Bangalore. 

Many of the wild plants arc rich in various 
enzymes, which now find extensive application in 
raodicinc and industry. Particular mention may be 
made of the lontana leaves which contain active 
forms of all the more imporlent enzymes and the 
tiongay seed which c.ontains tne most active urease 
among the jdants so far examined. 


The Indian problems at the R. T. C. 

In 'Die I'ruplp ot Lahore Dr, Sunderland has 
oflered valuable oomnients on the solution of the 
problems which eonfrontod the third R. T. (\, 
vn., the Army and Defence, the Viceroy’s jiowcrs, 
the Finnnce, c-tc. He .says on the solution of the 
former two : 

Great Britain particularly insists on reserving 
military control of India. Perhaps it is not surprising 
that she should, for with the array under her 
command, of course everything else will lie in her 
power. JHer argument for retaining control of the 
army for a long period is that it is necessary for 
India’s protection. This Gandhi denies, ns does 
practically all India. Let us see the ground fur 
their denial. 

For some time T»aBt, Britain has been accustomed 
to keep ill India a British force of about lill.OflO men. 
Of course, a self-ruling India would dismiss t.heHe, 
but she w'Oiild have ample military strength without 
them. There is a regular well-trained Indian army of 
from ITO.fKX) to 180,CtfK> men, commanded by British 
officers. Of course, this army India would retain. 
Tn addition to these there are the small armies of the 
Princes, numbering all together from 25,(100 to .’lO.lXKt. 
Then, as very important, there is a great body of 
highly trainca and experienced soldiers who served 
in the World War, ana at the close of the war were 
brought back to India, disarmed and sent to their 
homes. Their British officers declared these men as 
brave and and as efficient as any of the soldiers of 
Europe. How many of these are now living and 
fit for military service is uncertain, but probably not 
much if any less than half a million. But even if we 
say a third of a million, this would give India, in 
all, today, at least half a milllion men, os thoroughly 
trained and as efficient as any soldiers in the world. 
The only weakness would be in high officers, fit to 
command, for the British Government has reineed to 
allow Indians to be trained for these positions. But 


this weakness is only apparent, not real, for the 
Indian Government would, or course, invito the British 
officers to remain in command until Indians could be 
trained to fill their places, which good authorities say 
could be efiected in at most—two years. It has been 
declared in c.ertain quarters, that this plan of officer¬ 
ing the Indian army would be blocked by the fact 
that British officers would refuse to serve under an 
Indian (iovernment. The answer is, British officers 
are by no means indisiiensable ; there ore others^ from 
other nations, equally able, who could easily be 
obtained, say from Germany, France, almost any of 
the European states, or from America. 

Gaudhi and his great following believe that a free 
India, with its pcoi’cful and friendly attitude toward 
all the world, and belonging as India does to the 
Ijcague of Nations, ivould no in no dantrer whatever 
from any nation. But if danger arises, they believe 
that, in the strong military resources named above, 
and ill the millions of able-bodied men who could lie 
e.alled to arms at once in case of need, India has 
ample military protection. 

In thi' proposed New (’oustitution for India. 
aulO(>ratic and absolute power over everything is 
reserved for the Vicfcroy. In other words, while the 
Viceroy (or (Toveruor-Geiieral) is to be responsibie 
in a 'measure to the Indian National (Federal) 
IjOgislatiirc, and therefore indirectly to the people or 
India, he is fit ftp tjieen arhitranf ftoirfr quite as great 
as any past Vic-ioy has erer possessed. He is to 
have }x>wer to disrhiss Ministcrics at his will, which 
means that, in what he may claim to lie a time of 
“Emergency” he can control legislation, or even 
dismiss the Legislature, and ride the country by 
arbitrary edicts, or virtual ma''tial law, exactly as 
Ixird Chclinsford did in 15)11), when he terrorized the 
whole country by the infamous Kowlatt Acts and 
Punjab atrocities ; just as Ixird Irwin in lOllO-ill, by 
his shocking edicts which c.'iiiscd the imprisonment 
of more than OO.IXX) (high Indian authorities say more 
than 10i),()iX)) of India’s worthiest citizens and just 
as Ixird Wiliiiigilon hastened to do at the close of 
the Second London Itound-table Gonferonce and is 
doing today by his Bengal and other Ordinances. 

Nor is this all. Even the Xational Legislature is 
to lie so constituted as not only to be always under 
the Viceroy’s control, but as actually to upnold and 
strengthou his autocracy. This is to bo brought 
about liy the following plan, namely, by making the 
number of members of the National Legislative body 
very small (only .‘kXl for a ]>opulatiou of nearly 
250,(XX),0(10) and then, of this very small number, 
giving an unjustly large proportion to the Indian 
States (not electei'l by the people but np))Ointcd by 
the. Princes and sure to be (lonservatire) and an 
unjustly large proportion to certain “Minorities,” 
(that can be controlled by the Goveriinientj, and 
filling a considerable number of seats with direct 
nominesB or appointees of the Government,—the 
numbers of all these taken together being sufficient 
always to form a majority of Clonservativos, of die- 
hards, of Government supporters. Thus “Ossa is to 
he piled oo Pclion.” It is not enough that the 
Viceroy is to be made an autocrat, with absolute 
power in his hands over the legislative part of the 
TOvemment, over the army, over finance, over every¬ 
thing, but his power is fortified by the liief legislative 
body being so fashioned (the “dice so loaded") as to 
insure that he shall also have the support of the 
le^liaUture in ail his autocratic power, thus giving to 
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yld the imprcsBion that ho is not an untocrat 
^ but that hu rules ^ the will of the people, 
/here is more still. The autocracy is not to stop 
with the Viceroys. It is to extend in largo measure 
to the Governors of I’rovinces. Hince these Governors 
^ well as the Viceroys) arc to be appointed by 
Great Britain without India having any voice or 
power in the matter there appears to be no way iii 
which India will be able to pnwent great J’rovinecs 
from being governed by tyrants like Hir Michaid 
O’Dwyer, or to jirevcnt British Generals like General 
Dyer, from committing in any of the ITovinecs (under 
the autocratic authority ol Provincial tTOveniors or 
Viceroys, one or both) atrocities ns bad as those in 
the PunjaO, including massacres as terrible as that 
in Amritsar. Will this mean self-rule for India? 


Gandhi at the B. T. C. 

Dr. J. T Kunderliimrs reiiding ol the situation 
in Iniliil i.s very interesting to the Indian iiiiblic. 
ITc describes Gandhi in the Hound Table 
Conference in the .same paper a.«i follow.s : 

He dared to stand up before the highest oflicials 
of the lirilish Kmpirc, in their own capital city, and 
in a quiet, low voice, but with a firmness like 
Gibraltar, declared in effect India possesses rights 
of her own, conferred on her by Got! Almighty and 
not by any other nation, rights which no nation may 
take from her without committing a monstrous crime 
against God as well as against humanity. Jiiilia 
docs not ladong to Great Britain or to any nation on 
earth. Hhe boloiigs to the Indian people, and to 
them alone. No foreign nation has a right to rule 
her, niiieh less frame a i-onstilutioii for her. Were I, 
a son of India, to give niy assent for yon, a foreign 
power, to frame a constitution and force it on her, 
all India and all the world would be justified in 
pointing at me the finger of scorn, ami hissing in my 
face words, ‘You are a traitor to your "ountry, you 
are India’s Benedict Arnold.’ 

Gandhi did not oppose in London, and has never 
opposed anywhere, any plan of Great Britain which 
he believed aimed to give India Dominion Status or 
real self-government in any form. With all his soul 
he wants Britain to give India self-government. >’or 
this he has been w'orking with all his strength for 
many years. For this he worked in every jioHsible 
way Ihrougiitiut the entire Uound-table Conference. 


Courteously but unflinchingly, and over and over 
again, he said to the British officials at the Conference 
and to British officials outside the Conference, ‘I 
opmse you because, and only because, in my care¬ 
fully formed judgment you arc working to create and 
imjiose on the Indian people a constitution which 
they do not w'ant, which they will accept only as it 
is forced on them, which will give them not real 
self-rule at all, not real freedom at all, not real 
Dominion Htatiis at all, but a form of government 
which, while allowing them a few new privileges and 
lil)crti(» 111 relativmy uiiimixirtant matters, keeps 
absolutely all power in British hands, and makes the 
‘steel frame’ of India’s bondage actually firmer 
than over. 

It was no wonder that the British diu-bards and 
all who were determined to keep India under British 
jxiw'cr, did not like Gandhi, denied tliat he was a 
constructive statesniflii and declared him an obstruc¬ 
tionist. To them he »v7.v an obstructionist. His quiet 
but eloquent picas for justice and freedom for the 
Indian people weie a constant moral rebuke to the 
Conference for wbat it was doing, and a mighty 
moral call to its leaders to do something better, 
something jnst to India and honoutable to Great 
Britain. 

Though Giuulhiji incurreil diapleiisuro of the 
higli officials, tlic jicoplc nil over the Christoudom 
liked him nnd loved him : 

But while Gandhi wms disliked, even bitterly 
disliked, by all jicrsons at the Koiind-table Conference 
and lu England who believed in giving India the 
‘strong huixl’ instead of justice, he was warmly and 
deejily liked by all Englishmen who believe in free¬ 
dom and justice to all men and all nations. Even 
niiiiiy of the Lancashire people who wore suffering 
worst from his boy<‘ott of British cotton goods, liked 
him, when, with sincere sympathy for their sufferings, 
he told them of India’s far, far greater sufferings. 
The English jioor liked him as a brother. How 
could they helj* it, when they knew that he was 
giving his very life for the jicor in India, and when 
they saw him in England choosing to live among 
the poorest, rather than be entertained by the rich, 
when so many of the richest and roost powerful 
would have counted it an honour to entertain him. 
The children liked him, yea loved him, flocked about 
him, and followed m the streets, eager to catch a 
gentle wonl from his lips or a smile from his kindly 
eyes, for they saw in him one who seemed to them- 
like Jesus. 
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Sir John Simon as Foreign Secretary 

When the Simon Report raine out, liuhiin 
opinion did not fail to recognize in it an 
element of Hpocioiisness and so])histry, more 
conw'rncd with the satiHfa<‘torv piesentment of a 
ease than the realitiea of the situation. This was 
naturally attrihiitcd here to legal miml of the 
advocah' who presided over the Statutory 
Commission. This point of view was certainly 
not shared in TJreat HrilJiin. There the report 
was greeted as a very businesslike pii'ci* of 
work. But now it seem.s, after some experience 
of Sir John Simon in a minisk*rial post, the 
publicists of England art' changing their ofiinion. 
The hirotq Aqr .sums np the eomnicnts ol thu 
British Pre,.ss on Sir John Simon in the 
Foreign Olfice : 

No liritish Minister since Lloyd (Jcorge has been 
Buhjt'ctcd to such universal condemnation in all 
Bcctions of the press as Sir John Sirnon, the present 
foreign secretary. The WeH'-niil Errifir, an independ¬ 
ent Conservative organ, has been hammt'rnig at him 
ever since he assumed oHice, and now the more 
orthodox Si>ertniur has attacked the statement issued 
by the Foreign Office disapproving the trernian 
demand for armament equality : 

Thus IS sophistry, not staiesmanship. It is the 
application of the methods of the schoolmen to the 
most urgent and realistic problem of the day. 
Whether it represents the mind of the Cabinet there 
is no means of knowing. It was issued on September 
19, and there has been no cabinet meeting since 
August 29. That it docs not represent the mind of 
the people of this country we are convinced. On 
the details of any coming disarmament, ngrccmcut 
there may rea.soriably be the widest divergence of 
view. But on one fundamental principle (he mind 
of the vast majority of the British jioople is made 
up. Germany cannot he held down by force; she 
cannot be treated thirteen years after the War as a 
conquered nation ; she cannot be tiixl hand and foot 
in the matter of armaments while other conntricH 
are left free. On that point (\mservative pajxTS 
like the limrs, the Ohserivr, and the Daili/ IHcgraph 
are as clear and decisive as Liberal papers like the 
News-Chroniefe or the Manehester Ouardinn, or a 
Labour paper like the JMiiig JIrrald. Sir John Simon 
could have said in three sentences what the country, 
if it had been consulted, would have r^uired him 
to say—that Great Britain admits in principle, without 
cavU or reserve, the justice of the German claim to 
equality status ; tlmt equality must be achieved not 
by the re-armament of Germany, but by the reduction 
Of the armaments of other countries ; that (o demand 
actual equality at a single stroke would be unnaisona- 
ble, but that as earnest of this country’s intentions we 
would accept the Hoover plan substantially as it 


stands and withdraw any British counter projiositions 
incoii.siHleiit with it. Nowhere docs the Foreign 
Office statement admit the justice of tlermany's 
claiin, except [lossibly by some oblique implicalioa 
from its tortuous ])hrases. 

The AV/f Sf<rfvsman and Xnlinii devotes a leading 
editorial of unusual length to critieiziug ‘Rimoii, the 
Lawyer,' on his Far Eastern and disarmament policies 
and arrives at this conclusion ■- 

When we look hack on these ten months, tho 
conclusion that iSir ,Iuhn Simon has bc'eii a national 
and inturnatioiial disaster is iiiescaimhle. Without 
ex|>enciice of foreign aflaiis, he seems not even to 
have atteraptcH] to understand the realities of the 
post-war world. He has brought purely legal talents 
to bear on a situation tliat deinandcu the highest 
gifts ot statesmanship. J’erhaps that is not his fault. 
A man cannot act licyond liis capacities. But we 
can insist that Great Britain should adopt a less 
iniserahln {loliey at Genova. Is it really wise to 
side with .Inpan when thu cost is breaking up the 
League, ending the }iO])e of disarmament, quarreling 
with the Ignited States, and setting on foot the 
prcparatioiiH foi the next war ? 


Lenin the Good Fellow 

The same paper translates from UKunrfte. 
Xoiiirllr a review of (lurzio Malapartc’s new liook 
“Ivt* Bonliomnic Ijenine.” (’urzio Malaiiarte, it 
would b<‘ remembered, is the brilliant author of 
“Te<*hnique of the Coup d’ Etat” a suniniury 
of whose eoiicl i.sions was puhlisiied in a previous 
number of The Modern lieririr. 

licnin, the Good Fellow, is a life of fiCiiin written 
from a special poiut ot viea, and it undoubtedly 
conflicts with (be eunventiunal picture we have formed 
of this great revoluliomst. Mulaparte imdeavours to 
reveal in IsMiin a jietty bourgeois who was infinitely 
more dangerous to his bourgeois collogues than the 
exotic monster with which peoide trieil to frighten 
them. Many chapters are writleii with brilliant 
talent, and the author’s powers of evocation and his 
dramatie art are not his only qualities. Life circulates 
everywhere. Why do we remember the dracriptions 
of Lenin in London and Paris ? Not merely because 
they analyse the hero but because they reveal the 
London and Paris of that time with charm and 
power. The author knows how to visualize things 
and how to make others see them. We have only 
to remember the impressive pictures he drew of the 
Russo-Polish war and the Russian revolution in his 
remarkable Technique of the Coup d' EiaL 

What about the thesis of tins book ? We might 
as well admit that it often seems forced and artificial. 
Nevertheless, it is not the author’s least merit that 
he provokes lively reactions against his talent, which 
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-titoSimB to cany the reader away and force him to 
come to biassed conclusions despite himself. Why does 
Malapmte compare Lenin with tlic average Frenchman ? 
Is it because Lenin led a petty-bourgeois life in 
London and J^aris, because he liked to go bicycle 
riding, to pick flowers in the woods, and to busy 
himsdf with household tasks ? Because he was never 
a man of action and regulated his life like an earnest 
bureaucrat of the revolution ? Because he never 
stole, as Htalin did, and never directed factories 
while financing riots, as Krassin did ? Because ho 
was a simple fellow, as one of his l*aris companions 
saw, who. nevertheless, simplified him to excess, 
seeing him only from the outside ? Was Lenin a 
£ood fellow and a la-tty liourgeois at hcait becanse 
all his life he remained fanatical, theoretic, liookish, 
calculating, scientific, and would, according to 
Gambarov, have made an I'xecUcnt pnifessor ? 

Of course, there ucre all these elements in Ijcnin, 
but the bias of Malajiarte and his limiterl canvas 
force us to imagine all the rest for ourselves. It is 
like imagining what Bonajiartc would have been 
without his battles and what Julius (Vsar was before 
ambition seized him. We are reminded of a criticism 
•directed at Andre Maurois when he urote his 
admirable life of Shelley entitled Arif/. Thu book 
ossessed (he finest qualities ; it uas essentially poetic ; 
ut it described the man’s life without giving us any 
reason to snsi>ect that he had written some of the 
most beautiful poems in the English language. In 
this case, J know that the author may reply, ‘That 
was not my object,’ but, in spite of ever>'thiiig, one 
cannot ignore certain essentials, which, in Bhelley’s 
case, had nothing to do with his Amorous adventures, 
and in ijcnin’s had nothing to do with his bourgeois 
life. A man’s history is not only made up of his 
life, but of even'thing that his life ineiud(.>s in its 
design, of everytiung that he wrote and of everything 
that others saw iri him. 

Monniver, wasn’t Lenin a man of action when 
he resisted (he ti'mjioriying tendencies of his compan¬ 
ions all alone in JjOiuloti ‘/ Didn’t he boldly take 
sole responsibility for the decision to sign the Peace 
of Brest-Jjitvsk and for the decision to make the 
strategic retreat known as the ‘Nep’ ? Did not 
Bukharin in his ftiiieral onition tvefore the Communist 
Academy Tecall the aiidimity of the solutions that 
liCnin imjiosed on his comjianions at dmsive 
moments'/ Wasn't it this same fanatical theorist, 
this lioiirgcoiu, tins wild doctrinaire who wrote in 
the I'nil/li'fiih oj Poirrr of the Sortetn that ‘we must 
change methods when circumstances change,’ and 
who several times jotted down in his notebooks these 
words of CJansevvitz : ‘Truth does not reside in 
syatems' ? Wasn'l he the man who changed his 
tactics every time the Duma changed its personnel 
and direction, and, finally, wasn’t he the typical 
inilitarv’ leader of piesent-ilay eonHicts who lived far 
from his troops, made them maiiu'uvie, foresaw, 
calculated, and gave them their direction ? Didn’t 
he create his army and the party that followed him 
all hiB life ? What force his personality and ideas 
must have had to touch tlio luiedncatcd Stalin while 
still a young man in his nutiv'e Georgia. If be 
possessed* a bourgeois character bow' explain the 
extraordinarj' ma^etism that made him into a 
revered, undisputed leader ? Indeed, be might well 
have b^n call^l ‘Genml Leritn.’ 

Nevertheless, let us be grateful to Malaparte for 
luiviDg written a Ixiok of each quality after his first 
(book on the coup tT «tat. He stinituatee the mind. 


He raises many questions that will lead to discussion. 
He opens a debate that becomes a dispute between 
action and theory. We find ourselves asking whether, 
in a life like Lenin’s, thought is not a slow audacity 
no less effective than rapid, temporary gestures, 
whether' theory is not always nacked by action. We 
ask ourselves whether we can make the usual distinc¬ 
tions. The key to a life like his is summed up in 
this curious statement of Joseph de Maistre : ‘If you 
iminisnii a Russian desire under a fortress it will 
blow the fortress up.’ 


When, does Senility set in? 

Snni/ifir American bus the following interest¬ 
ing note on the deeuy of mentul and physical 
powers with age. 

Two or three years ago there appeared 
simultaneously in Amerieaii and British pt'rioaioals a 
long series of articles and letters bitterly assailing 
indiistiy's rapidly growing prnetie.e of classing as too 
old for' employment a man of forty. Not only did 
tins habit nfl'cet the industrial worker but also the 
oflicc worker of the non-executive class and the 
professioiiHl man. Younger, “more alert” men were 
wanted, so these older ones were discharged and 
found it very difheiilt to obtain n«'w jobs eom- 
inensnrate with their (raining and ex|)erieiice. The 
practice IS still oheerved, and nothing much seems to 
have been done to aid the despairing ‘‘nnti(|ues.” 

Now. however, a jisyehologist. Dr. Walter R. Miles, 
who has previously written for Scientific American, 
announces tlie results of a series of tests which he 
says proves that this age limit of industry is mere 
“calendar worshiji.” In these tests, in which St’ill 
persons, aged from 5 to Of), figured, be showixl that 
motor ability, such ns hand and foot skill, fails off 
with ago but not as much as Homctimes bclicvejl ; 
that in reaction time, li-'i jier cent of tliose over HO 
were as (puck as the average for the group ; that, in 
intelligence, a (juarter of the oldest subjects scored 
above (he general average ; that imagination Bhowc.d 
no ajipnxiiablo change ; and that in acuity of 

eyesight, iicri'ejition, and memory, the older subjccta 
made good scon's. 

In this connection, w'c recall a remark Henry 
Fonl once made to us in commenting on the practice 
of one European nation of givuig old-age jjcnsious 
to all jMirsons over (i.’i years of age. “To think,” he 
said, ‘‘of being shelved' as useless at what should be 
one’s most productive age 1’’ Solon. Sophocles, 
Pimlar, and Anacreon labourol on Bjfdendidly as 
octogenarians. Goethe, Kant, Buffon, Newton, 
FontenelJe, and Harvey -*he discoverer of the 
cin'iiiation of the bbxxi—did some of their best work 
after HO. Landor is said to have written his most 
beautiful “Imaginary Gonversations” at 85; Izaak 
Walton’s pen was most fiiient and foreeful at 90: 
Hahnemann married at HO and made some of his 
moat fruitful diseoveries at 91 ; Michelangelo's brush 
at 81 was as vigorous as it had been at 21 ; and 
Titian was doing good work at 90. 

Each year a large New York firm lists the deaths 
of about CO successful men who have di^ in the 
preceding year. Holding high offices in large 
corporations at the time of uieir deaths, most of 
those listed have passed 60 and a large percentage 
have passed 70, 80, and even 90. True, these men 
were executives and those mentioned above were 
artists and scientists, not industrial workers or office 
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'‘hdi)” ; but if age added experience to their early 
training and ripened them into men of Ipge affaire, 
flO too should years of uonacientions a^mlication to a 
job make of the worker, white collar or uonim variety, 
a valuable asset to nis particular business. The 
latter does not so often become physically so old at 
middle that he can be arbitrarily classed as 

useless ; but he does sometimes allow wuriy about 
the future to give him a senescent attitude. The 
need, therefore, is for further research in this 
important psycholc^eal subject and perhaps the 
employment by corporations of psychologists who 
can scientifieafly gage the abilities of personnel. 
The man so often “too old at 40’' may be a 
conscientious worker whose rich empirical knowlcnlge 
and the intelligence with which he applies it will 
more than oliset his loss of sjieed and physical 
abdity even up to the age of GO or 70. 


The Lytton Beport. 

The Lytton Report on Manchuria has had, 
generally sjieaking, a very good press. Paoifui 
Ajfnirs comments on it as follows. 

On October 2 the full text of the League's 
Manchuria Commission Itcport was made public 
simultaneously in Oeneva and world capitals. The 
100,000 words of this rejiort represent the nine months 
of monumental labour on the part of the five com¬ 
missioners, their corps of secretaries and technical 
advisors, since their appointment following adoption 
of the League Council resolution of December 10, 19:il. 
That resolution provided for : “1. An examination 
of the wsu(» between China and .Tajiaii, which were 
referred to the (fonncil including their causes, 
development and status at the time of the inquiry. 
2. A consideration of a possible solution of the 
Chino-Japanese dispute whieh would reconcile the 
fundamental interests of the two countries.” 

The several iiatiunal rcprcBentatives officially 
appointed to the Commission by the League were 
five, as follows : the Earl of Lytton for (freat Britain, 
Count Aldrovandi-Morescotti for Italy, (Jcneral Henri 
Claudel for France, Major General Frank Ross McCoy 
for the United Ktates, and Dr. Heinrich t^-hnee for 
Germany. 

Their arduous laboursconsisted of preliminary study 
on the events and issues involvra, travel to the 
capitals of J^an and China and consultation with 
government officials there, and personal investigation 
in Manchuria itself, including the hearing of evidence 
^m a wide variety of sources. The difficulties fac«l 
in this last and most important phase of the Com¬ 
mission B work were admittedly great, in view of the 
fact that the geographical field of their inquiry was 
overspread by unremitting armed conflict and the 
psychological field gravely tweeted by the terrors and 
inhibitions which warfare engenders. Yet it is an 
eloquent fact that out of this confused and turbulent 
welter of actuality and belief, passion and prejudice, 
the situation should have clarified itself so un¬ 
mistakably that five disinterested, honest and 
intelligent men of the most diverse backgrounds, the 
most opposite national interests and the most unlike 
psychological atttiudes and sympathies, were by the 
very force of these facts compelled to a unanimous 
conviction, sedng eye to in all but the least 
significant detaUs and arriving at complete harmony 
of oondnsion. 


In essence that ooaclasion was that world peace 
treaties have been violated by the warfare iu 
Manchuria, that the so-called new state of Manchukuo 
has no basis in the will of the people and its re¬ 
cognition and perpetuation would be contrary to the 
interests of Imth Ghina and Japan, that Manchurian 
“autonomy” con exist only alongside the assumption 
of (fhinese sovereignty, that settlement must come 
through direct negotiation between ('hina and Japan, 
and that .fajian’s valid rights and inten-sts in 
Manchuria must be recognized and safeguarded. 


Lord Lytton on the Lytton Beport. 

httenuifiottal Affaint publishes the address 
which Ijonl Lytton gave on the problem of 
Manchuria at C>hathnm House on October 19, lO-HS. 
In this luldrcss Jjord Lytton expbiined the scopo 
and purpose of the I'cport a.s imilerstood by the 
Commission itself. Wc <iuotc below the conclud¬ 
ing portions of the address. 

It has been suggested that all we have done is to 
ask the fjoague to refer the dispute back to the two 
parties. It should not be necessary, but in case it 
may be let me explain that that is not at all what we 
have done. It would obviously be impossible at this 
moment, in present conditions, to ask these two 
jiarties to negotiate, while Manchuria is in the occu¬ 
pation of Japanese ^oop.s, while Japan is possessed 
of overwhelming military power and China in a 
military sense is powerless. The two parties would 
not be istiially matched. VYhat we do suggest is that 
the licague should first of all secure the consent of 
botli to the pnnciples which should govern any 
discussion helweeii them, that the League should 
define the indisiMmsabie conditions of a settlement on 
the broadest possible hues. We ourselves suggested 
ten such principles. Having done that, and^ving 
got the two parties to agree to negotiate on that basis, 
you would have jjiit them back into a position of 
equality, and then I have not the slightest doubt that 
thCT would be far more competent to deal with the 
difficult and cximiilicatcd details of the settlement than 
any outside body would be. 

My last point is. What arc the chances of such a 
thing being done ? I am often asked—the question 
was put to me only to-day—“Do you really think that 
the Japanese are ever going to get out of Man¬ 
churia ?’’ I ce,rtauily do not think they have the 
slightest intention of “getting out of Manchuria” and 
I don't see why they should be asked to, but what I 
think the League can do, what wo should help it to 
do, is to got both parties to agree to the conditions 
under which the .Japanese shall remain in Manchuria. 
I believe that is possible, and all our efturts should be 
directed towards that end. Whether it can be accom¬ 
plished or not depends entirely on the way in which, 
the situation is handled. I venture to suggest that 
immediate policy of this country, as expressed through 
our delegation at Geneva, should aim first at the 
maiutenanoe of the unanimity of the Lc^ue, for 
unless we remain united we can do nothing, and 
secondly at securing the co-operation of the United 
States of America. If the Ij^ue is Muanimous and 
if the United States comes in with the League, then 
I am confident that the object of the League can b« 
obtained. 
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What is this object? Tt is the reconciliation of 
justice with peace, and we should strive after it 
aloiiK these lines. First, to go as far as possible in 
the way of conciliation to secure the acceptance of 
ne^tiation by both parties, and iu the event of the 
remsal of either of them, to go as far as possible in 
the way of proti*st. 

In the meanwhile wc must assume consent. It is 
ao good going forward to achieve an object with 
<lonbts about the chances of your success. It would 
be fatal to approach this problem with the certainty 
that you are going to fail. You must approach it 
with the conviction " that yon are going to succeed. 
Bo do not let ns begin by saying that of course .lapan 
will refuse. There is no certainty about it at all. 
What is certain is that Japan will defend her case 
until the very last moment and will come to (leneva 
■with the intention of convincing the Jjcagup that her 
way is the right way—she will come confidently in 
'the hope that she is going to succeed. But that does 
not mean that if she "fails to couviuce the League to 
accept her waj she will necessarily refuse to accept 
■the I./eagae’s way. Let us therefore assume that the 
Tieague is going to succeed. 

Wo have first of all to create an organized world 
• opinion, and having done that we must try our 
utmost to bring the opinion of Japan into line with 
dt. It has been a bad year for the League. The 
Bisarmament Oonferenc.e has hung fire, and certainly 
■the prospects of peace in the Far Fast have not 
improved since Beptamber of last j'ear. But it is in 
gust such,circumstances that} it is incumbent on the 


friends of the League to maintain cool heads and 
stout hearts, to have faith in the organization which 
they have reared. For myself I am not sure that 
Mr. Stimson’s speech on August 8th last does not 
counter-balance ml the other failures. That speech 
assured us that the United Btates recognizes the 
principle of collective responsibility, and we did not 
know that before. It is a real advantage to be 
counted on the credit side of this year’s account. 

Again, let ns think what w'Ould have happened if 
the I.(eagne were not m existence. Tloes anybo^ doubt 
that there would have been actual war in the Far 
East, and that changes brought about by force would 
have lK>en established beyond any possibility of 
redress? Look back at other confiicts and wars 
which we have experienced in our tima Is there any 
in which, before the League of Nations had been 
created, it would Lave lx?en possible to suspend 
operations while a Cora mission • representing five 
dificrent Btates investigated the facts ? Is there one 
in which such a Commission wonld have reached a 
unanimous conclusion ? Burcly that is something 
gained. ■* 

The fact that .Tapan has now consented to state 
her case before the League and to have it discussed 
by the other Powers, which before she refused to do, 
IB also a gain. Let us therefore remember all these 
things oil the credit side and face with confidence the 
difficulties ahead. Let us face them with faith in the 
principles, the technique, and the experience which 
have never yet failed. 




THE BRAHMANIC SCULPTURE OF THE GUPTA PERIOD 

»v UA.MAl’KAKAIl CHANDA 


T HK Jiidiitn sciilptiir*’ of the (}iipta period 
(fifth ]iiid sixtl) eeiitiiries i> ) hiP^ already 
eoine to l)e reeooiii/,ed as one ol the nio'st 
notnlde <’n*atioiis of man, and anioii!' the typer' 
ereat(‘rl l)y the (iiipta aitists Ihi' Hiidilha liaa 
evoked Iiiffh admiration. An enilinmt arti'-t and 
art eritie, Sir (’harle't Holmr-s, aometi'iie Director 
of the National (hillerv (liOndon), has written 
in a r<>c‘enth piil»li><hed liook . 

“The i-cated lijiure of Rmldha in India and 
(!(‘ylon arc amoii^ the luoat in.i|cstie aehicvenicnls' 
•of the Kast. having; the moniinienlal ■'’’initv of 
lO'yptian Cohi'i'n, lint lin'inhina a njanl of senaic 
eonU>ni|>lntion and eoiniiassioiiatc ini'()italion instead 
of stolid defiance <'ioN\dni(>; and a IiiMirioii'' 
])rofiWK)ii of ornament aie tlie licM’ltiii^j sins of 
ordiiiaiy Indiitii work, tlioiiD:h it is vitali/cil hj 
a seiisiioiiH. sinnoiia ihvthiii for uhieli tlieio is 
no jiarallel in Knro|ic. The sculpture of ('liina 
in I'eneral has a siiinlar oiil'Iii and wlnli it 
deals with Itinldhisin a snnil.ir i liaraclei . nit 
the mijvmiii: relus oi it on a laip< -i,i!c an 
Usii.illv infi'iioi III spnil l(> Indian ]inidiicts ot 
the same Iy|H‘"* 

Tlio aitisls of the tiiipta pi'rioil Inoiiehl to 
perfection an art wliieh fhnr sln d in a riidiinenl- 
ary lorm niuler the Kiish.in < njn ioi-tahont‘iii-JUii 
\. i> ) and their Saka predi sois 'riiiiut:h 
the* linns of (janilliar.i h.iM yielded oiilv 
Buddhist imat»es, and thosi* of Miitliina only 
Buihlhist and Jain inniees, it is not to he 
snpjiosed that iinatjes of Siva and Vishnn woio 
not made m those areas in the eaily ei’iiliiries 
of the Christian iwa. The liist Km- lan emperor, 
Vima Kadphises. deseiihes liiiii'^elf as Mahisyiuii 
(Mahesvara), ‘devotee of Siva,* in tin' Kharashthi 
Itjfjcnds on his eoins, and on the .reverse of all 
his coins is fifrured Siva with or without the 
Imll. Homo of tin* coins of tin* Kiislnin I'liipeiors, 
Kanishka and Tluvishka, show the fiftnre ol 
four-armed Siva, and a few of thr coins ol 
Vasudeva show' the. fisun- of many-hciided Sivn. 
on tihc reverse. The name Vasiideva for a 
Kushnn kinp indicates Vaishnavii influence. 
The lifTures of the ftoiN on the early Kushan 
coins, tbougli not lifele.ss, are crude in style. 

But the fifjures of the Brahinanic j^jods on 
some of the engraved of the Ku.shan period 

are in a different style. l^iR. I re(>r<*flent.s the 
enffravinsr on anicolo seal (14- inch by l.tiri inclO 
published by Cunningham. The trod represented 
on this seal is a four-armed Vishnu standin/r 
to the front. In the right lower liand the god 


holds the i/oihi, eliib, and left lower hand 
re^t-i on a fluthru, wheel. Tn the left upper hand 
is a eoiii li-shell, and in the riglit upper hand 
a eirciilar ohjeel ('unninghiiin wrili's about the 
second figure . 

“On his Tight hand ntanda the king, who is 
only half the height of the god, with hands 
clasped m adoration. The head-dresa of the Jlaja 
IS a round )cwcllcd helmet, similar to that worn 
liy King Hiiviahka on acvcral of his coins, with a 

crescent cncloaiiig a dot on the aide.As a 

aiinilar helmet is not worn hy any of his succcbbois. 
I ted inclined to aBHigii thia bciiI to Hiivishkn 
liiiiiself' * 



fig. 1 

Figure of Vishnu (enlargeil) on a gem 


(.kinninghain’s identificiTtion of the king on 
this seal has one strong argument in its favour; 
it explains how Huvishka’s successor came to be 


• Sir C/harlcB Holmes, (frammar nf Art, * ne Nm/zimwiomc Ohruntclf, Third Serieu, 
I^ndon, 1931. pp. lUgsai. Vol. Xm 1803. pp. 180-37. plate X, 2. 
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ViiMiiieva ('nnniimhiun coiilil not n'sul 
till' loni> ioM-ription in coiiupt (iiock. Tlio 
fisiiim of Vislinii i' ciirvod in IKllcni-^tic stylo. 
TluToforo, in tin* nniiloyy <•! tlio »o-t*nUo(l 
<iic(‘k Hinliilni oi (l.imlhsmi, tin-' iimin* of Vishnu 
niiiy ho i.onnoil llic (inM'k X'lslinii. in (.In* sniiu* 
II(‘ll«*ni"tic ^tvlo I" c.iiv*'!! llio <)f lonr- 

armi><l Sivn rnliii'i on tlir cnin'iiyt’d on n 

hrown clnilcf'diniy 'ciil In'lonf^inu to (In* J’oai*'!' 
('<)l|f‘cti()n (now (l(‘jni^i(.ctl in tin* Indinn Mu'-i'iiin, 
(’{dcuttnl nnd ropiodin-oil m Kin}?’- Aiih(jiii (Inii" 



<’>/ n* irrhin'I’Hihitl Sn>,t / ••/ hi I • I », 

Kti*-uiih Kupportin*.*- dn* < !iivai(lji!iiiii (Siirinith Rlnsomiii. 

liiitij.'i, vol 1 , p. 'M 1 'riiou'jh (In* Kuslinn 
roiii'' and ciifiiavo't hosn i,t''-(inMinv (.o tin* 

j>j«‘VaL*n<*(* of (In* wol^lll]) ot tin nirin.-s ni Hiva 
tiinl Vi''hnu, no Saiva or Vaislm iv.i inonunn-nf 
has yot been di^covi-red m (iainihara and 
Sfathura, the two jjrcat <*i‘n(n‘'s of tin Kudiana 
inipc'rial , <-ultur(* A fiaipin*ntarv in-criiHioii, 
p\dilislie(l by tlie pii*.'<i'nt \yiii>*»‘, record's (ho 
onrtroTT.ot u sq’utrc of fottr hniidini:'=. a ririlin^r 
and'a at the* 'y:n‘at plamc 

i,v., birtli-pltto^) 'of viiXiidcva'* ai' Mlithrrrfr in the 


reifrn of tin* (Jn*at Satraji Sodaaa tvho reif»n(*d 
before (,ln* Kinhans.'’ The site wher- ihi.s 
inscription was discov(*rt*d (the* coinjiound of late 
Kai iWlnnlur I’undit Kndha Krishna’s' Knlln in 
tin* ^^atbnra rantonin(*nt) has not yet been 
(*x])lor«*d. Hut no Vaislniava or Saiva relic 
a''''i;^liable to the Kusiian perioil has ye( bei*n 
(li'-coyered in tin* Mathura district. 

(rujita art was born at M.itliura in the fourth 
ipiar(.er of the four(.h eeiitury v i>. The (*arliest 
known sjieeinien, a seated iniiu'e of Huddha, 
dat.ed in V. i>. .!s;5-.s;l. fouinl at Bodh (Jaya 

and e\hibi(.(*d in (In* Indian Museum, is of 
Mathura st,ands(,one and 3Iatliiira s(.yle Kiniieror 
Sainndiaaupta (/' i> who subdued 

the Saka and Kiislian princ(*lines of Nortli- 
WeMein India, was, ji-« tin* (Jariida s(and.iid on 
bis coins show, Vaisbnava His snl•ce■^sor 
('liandiayiipta (II) Vikrainaddya \. i>. 

III), Kiiniaiauupta I (f \ t) lll-l.'i')) and 

Skandiifi’upta (< t. I> IVi-lsti) describe tlieni- 
selyi'i as pinininihliiiifiiiiilii, "LTeat Vaisbnava" on 
then loins A it*d stands(,one pillai (ln*n'lil 1' I") 
wi(h <iiilen( caived on the (oj) di'eoyeM‘d at 
Matbiira and deposited in tin* Mathiiia Miiseuin 
recoids the election ot two Siva I.einples m the 
veai til (\. r». .‘isii-.tsl) in tin* ieii.ni of IJli.ittar.ika 
Mali.iia).! M.diaraiadlinaja ('bandiaeiipt.i, the 
wordiy son {'tnliiiihii) ol Hliattaiaka ISIali.iiata 
Mabarai.idliiraia Samudiai.''ujU.i Hut no s,.||||ain,. 
belonanii.’ to tbeM* two tein{ile-> Ol lo odiel 

Siva and Vishnu teiiijiles eiecled in the 
fourth Ol tii(,b eeiiniiies at Matliiiia Iia\e vet 
been di-co\eri'd, tboiiyh Jain and Hiiddliist 
seidptiiie'^ liavi* been found in aliiindanee 
The iconoel.isiii of Sultan .Maliiniid ol 
(Jliazni and other Moslem iin'iiders must be held 
responsible tor a fjood deal of lo.ss Seiiljitures of 
all sects sudered (*ipiallv from Moslem iconoclasm. 
Hut the almost (.otal loss of Hrabmanir* sculjitures 
(bat adorned or w<*re <*nshrined in the* Hrahinanic 
temple.', of the (Jupta ]»eriod in ereat. jihu'es 
<d pileiiiiiaise like Mathura and Henares and 
ot'ier oieat cities in the f faneetie valley .should be 
alliibiited to (he subtle iconoclasm of tin* 
Hrahinanists. Tlu* Hindus weie not indiHerent 

to the b(*autv of form, but tli(*v rcfrarded even 

(,iu‘ beauty of form from (.he utilitarian 
stand])oint. Ila;{liunandan<i quotes this stanza 
fioiii (he Utiifasiislia PniirhnintKi in his 
Tillifhiflni 

“The god npjicars before the wonihippcT in con- 
hcfiia'iicc of liis penances and meditation, of the 
alaindiince oi od'crings, and the hraiil/f of Hir ininifr. 

Therefore, though the Hindus admired the 
beauty of the images, they did so, not simply 

t'lmnda, Arrhaenlngy and Vaiuhnara Trndifion, 
Mrnnms of the Arekucnliuiival ' Nurrei/ uf /w/itt, 
A’h. b, pp. iC9-17:f. ■ 



THE BRAHMANJC SOULPTmE OP THE GUPTA PEPvIOD 


iTiiiiiiii''' (i| 
<Jiil>t!i jx'riii 
Ik) tlicir 1 ' 
IX)"!!!!!!! Ill 

Tlx- miiiiini 

(t'liiplt'' fled 
wiTi* iiHKcil 1 
ciin I'lilv 1 «' 


Iwciius*' hi'nutv of form ix ploasinfr to (Ik* ojk*-,, 
Imt hoctiusf they lioliovod that l)(>mity posscsmmI 
the ni!i<ri(‘iil powor o( siUnictin^ (he dfitv. So 
II inutiliitcd imapo, howovor iK'aiitiful, IkkI lil.tlr 
value in (heir eyes. The Brahinaiii^ts liold tlial 
a mutilated imng<> is not lit to be worAiipjied, 
and usuallv (-brow it into the liver or othi'rwi-'e 
dispose ol il,. To tliis nsjipi* is to lx* attiilaitisl 
tile loss of ji eonsiderable mimlior (d‘ ISrahmaiiie 
images that sudered iimtilalion hv accident. Tlie 
dams, on the other hand, have no objection (o 
worshi]) mutilated miuj:«‘s. Thendoie, nianv 
ancient .lam inures have hi'cn jncseivi'd m 
modem dam temples, l•onIe of \\hich arc verital 
mnseiuiis of statuinv. Thmml we do no know 
the Indian liiiddhist usai>(‘, Il liiiddhist miii;>cs 
fared l)(‘((ei m the rums ot th mouas(cries Jviiip 
oidsidc (he holy citii'S like Sarua(.h, ne.u llenares. 
and Boilh (laya near (Java. But tlie ruins of 
(he Brahmanic temples situated within (he holy 
cities liave repea(A‘dlv been built upon and then 
remains (hat lie hmied under the pi cid day 
striK'tiirc'' an' beyond recovery All t ■ known 
the Br diinanic teinjdes ot the 
owe (heir jiresr-rvation either 
ilalion, ot to theii inaccessi|)h> 

(he hill tracts of Ccntial India, 
siieat Saiya and \'aishnava 

under royal pationafre to which 
masi.cr])ieces ot (Jujita sciiljitine 
I \pcctcd in yreat jdaces of 
jiilurimai^c like Benares am Mathura, (he Olynijnii 
and i>cl])hi of Northem Indi.i, and not in 
such nooks and <‘orners. 

I''ortuiie, howcMT, has jdaced before Hs one 
inastci [liece ot Bralmiaiiic ‘ulpturc of the 
(Jiipla jieiiod tiom Benaics. It is an oyei 
hie -si/c sandstone iinaL'c ol Krishna suiijiortmsr 
mount (Jovaidhana recovered liom a 

Miihimmiadan ceinctery on t.iie outsknt of 

Benares (I'’ic. 2). This innifie was seal (o jla^ 
f^arnalh Museum bv the ('ollecUn of Benai(>s, 
and in IDdd with l.h . rmission of 

Mr, Haifrreaves, then oflieiatiiij* Direetor- 
(Jeneral ol Arcliaeoloi?v in Imlm, tin* pri'sent 
writer lixf'd it aj^ainst the eastern wall ol (he 
southern hall ol tin* Sarnath Museum. Orioiiially 
this iina^e must liavo Is'en installed in one of 

(he jirineijial niches ol a {'rent (eniple 

of Vishnu at Benares. In Ikirahamihira’s 
/‘nhul-sanilnin, a work in a.st,rolo}>v writUni in 
(he sixth century ,\. n., in chajiU'r 5s il(‘alin<j: 
with imao(*s lor worshiji, anioiu' the Vaishnava 

deities (.here are directions for the iiiakin*’ of 

iniajres of Vishnu, Balaih'va, Pradyumua and 
Samba (Aniruddhai, but not of (Jopala-Krishna. 
It may theri'fore be inferred that our imajn* of 
nojwila-Krishna .supportin'; (Jovaidhana was not 
inU*nded as a cult image,. but a sculpture for 
the docoration of thi* temple. 

This superb image is conisidcrably mutilated. 
The face is damaged, and the right shank with 
fopt and the -^ofl fopt are lo.sL lii spite of this 



('lijn/tii/lil, An'li'ifiih’ilicul I'liniuttl Iiithu I'li 

Stniidnig .film, Vaibhiuagiri y iimr 

■'mutilal.ion the image TeUiin*- it,- mC'iimnental 
grandeur. Like the Bivldha and the ,Jina and 
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»yv to NN^o m aestiueil to ^ 

Kri'^huH is nlsf' ><•'' ”1' . . 

Sunerinan, iiinl imist liiivc an mi 


Superman, ajn 
<if a Mahn/iui ushtt, 
Jitwhnf-'>itni/ul(i (clinitit'r 
lypri^ ot fxront nil'll ili'.'tiiied to 
I'crtiiin piirt'i of Northon India 
Mn/irt //« ha> - 


rulers of men, 
man or 
bodily ‘'igrns 

Vjir.diiimiliim in his 


iisdiig'nibhos five 
be rulers over 
( )iu‘ of these, 


sngqxrjTirafFfft 

Jira; »=iu?f^r^g4t«ivriir i 


“Pair ot arms reaenililiiifi an elephant's trunk, 
hands reaehinn to the knees, even and full (fleshy) 
loints, even and radiant body and slender 
wai8t’’(10). 


-\n exhflustive list of the !i'J chief marks am! 
MO minor murks of a Mahupurushn is iriven in 
the Ltihini'istam (chajiier VJJ). These marks 
indicate a uniform rouiidiiess, evenness and 
softness in the di/ferenl meinbei.s of the hoib 
These more or less iihnormid marks, orifrinsdiy 
ehoseii hy the iistioJoyers on nceounl o/ theii 
sui»iios(‘d niispu'iousiies.s, came to be reco/rn/zerl 
ns eJenients of Ihe bemity of humnii frame. ,\IJ 
file marks of a Malnipiiiiisha I'ajiable of plastic 
repre«eiitntioii aie found on fbe iiiiagfe ot the 
stiuxliiifs dina (Fi;*. .'!) of the (Juptn jicriod on 
the Vaibliarayiri at IbijfTir in Bihar. The limbs 
ol this fij'iire incliniiiii; even the sliaiiks aie 
round and full Tlie arms leaebiim to the knees 
resemble tlie trunk oi the elephant Three folds 



I’ll! I 

Marble metopi* from the tetn[)le of Zeus at Olymfiia (Heazley luid 
Auhiijule Oreek Srufiftnr/' and Paininaj, Fijs, 71 ).) 


Another type of Mahapurusha, JiinJ/ak/i, has— 

I 

“Fine eye-brows and hairs on the head, a reddish 
dusky complexion, a nei-Jk marked with tjirep 
fofldB like a concih-shell, a longisb foMB" (37). 


are elearly marked on the neck. The chest is 
«‘ven; the belly is round fcrittakidtshi); the waisl- 
is narrow. In our figure of Krishna supporting 
the Govardhana, so far as it is preserved, all 
the bodily marks of the Mahapurusha an 
present. But the sculptor who carvM this image 
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(hpvriiihl. in-hfifiiliyi'III Siirrry «/ linha 

Vi^shnu rc^cuiiij! the elephant. J)eD{i,arh. Jhansi district. I*. I*. 
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wns fi {iri'iit arti''t who, whih* j)fivinfr <lii(‘ rciraril to 
lh(‘ rcijiiircmfntx of nuiM not hi* hliiul 

to hotuily ot thi* nntiiriil Ijninan form. The jiom* 
of Krishna is (|nilt> natnnilistii' Thi* niounhiin, 
<*nrvi‘il in l■oIlV<'ntionlll tashion, Is sn)»|>oi‘l (*(1 hy 
thi* ]t*ft hiiiwl Till* hi'ail is shiiJitly inclined 
towards the rii^hl. and the waist is ]iushed 
forward in tin- same direction to maintain the 
hiilance. 'I'he diltiTentiation oi the two sides 
ot the hoilv is eairied out willi aei-iiraev and 
yrace Tlie folds oi the contracted muscle on 
the ii^rhf side, and the slioht huli>e ol the hellv 
helow the navel snjrncst lile and movement 
within the hodv Tin* thin loin-cloth arrang'd 
in r-onventional folds reveals the tine shape of 
the hips and the ahdomen. The riiflit shank 
is carved lealistically. 'Po contiast the artistic 
tiistiC of till* Hindus with that of the (lucks the 
relict on .1 maihle melo])e (about Kid n. c.) 
troin the temple ol Zeus at Olympia is re- 
])ioduced in riir 1 'Phis relief shows Ilerakl(‘s 
111 the middle su]);ioi tiniif tin* tiimaiuent; heluinl 
him Athena lending him a hand, and in fiont 
Atlas hrim.’ini' him the o'oiden ap]d(*s. 
Thou;;h both Krishna and Ilerakles aie 
eiiffiiffeil in the .same -ort of work, in the 
tirei'k relief, in ]dace of a Maha])ui iisha of 
etfi'ininate pioportions, we have an athlete with 
mus(‘ular hodv and limbs The contrast is 
irieatest m the (*v[)ri‘.ssion ot the face. Ilerakles 
wi-ars a ifrave and tiouhled expression, hut 
Kiishii.i Is absorbed in mi'ditation In 0111 
im.iye o[ Kiishna supporting: Oovardhana 
naturalism is harnioni/cd with idealism, and 
realism with conventionalism. To the spiriluallv- 
nundi'd, Krishna, the heio ot mu'iy epic and 
Puranic lesjends, .stands forth as the m-eat teacher 
ol the rebirion ot the Hhai'avat<>ita wheiem the 
dailv duties of a man of the world and the 
steady jmi'suit of supienie knowledufe i.iiat h-ads 
to salvation are lecomiled. This imaire of 
Krishna enjtaired in pertorminij a irieat task 
while ab'orln d in deep meditation is an embodi¬ 
ment of that relifrion. The sujireme beauty of 


this ima^e induce.s me to ha/aird a puess that the 
Vaishnava temjde at llenaios which was adorned 
by it was jwobably built about -toil .v. d., in 
the reian ol the- emjieror (Ihandrmrupta- 
Vikiamaditva, and was a eontemperary of the 
masterpieces ol Kalidas 

I have not come across any other lirahmanic 
sculiiture ot the CJuida peiiod <d‘ such 
su])reme aitistic merit. The hiyhest level 

of excellence altained by the ordinaiy (Juiila 
si'iilptuie, is tound in a relief illustiatin^ the 
rescue ot the elejihant bv Vishnu 

that decorates one ol (he i-hrei* niches of the 
Vaishnava tem]dc ol the (lujita ])eiiod at 
Di'ouarh in the Jhansi ibstiict in the Ibiited 
Provinces (FiL’’ ’i). An < lejihant wilh tee( 
entwined bv the Ions; (.ail ot a Naua invoked 
\'ishnu to come to his rescue Hidinir on 
(iainda the deity has appealed on the scene 
Hut no rescue woik has tollowed. Visliim and 
his i-aiiier (laiiida aie ahsoihed in deej) medi(,a(ion, 
and so aie the Na/pi and (he Xauini wilh clasped 
hands. The elephant, s(il] entani,ded, is calmly 
oirciinjj a bunch of lotus flowers to the ^od. The 
neck ol Vishnu shows the tinee lolds niaikin^ tin 
neck of the iintlinjun but the iiylit side 

ot his belly shows none, thou"h tin* body is 
sharply tuiiied towards the ri!>ht from this point. 
The shanks of Vishnu are not modelled 
realistically like (he surviving shank ol 
Krishna sujijiorliiii: (lovaidhana, but aie round 
t^)m]l.lred (.0 Krishna (his jeliel ap]iears 

to be .1 woik of later da(.e w'hen (.he con¬ 
ventional method ol representin'; the /tfnl/n/nu 
was tulh fixed Hairiiii'convention, (his i;roiip is 
.1 woik ol consideiable artis(ic meiit. 'Phe com- 
lio-ition is veiv ideasimr, c,he iijiper iiioni* of 
Vishnu ami (Jaruda well halancintr the lowei 
s;roui» of Naua and Xayiiii, and the (iyiire ol the 
(dephanl sepaiatim; Hod in heaven fioiii (he 
Nae'as ol (he nether ret>ion. The s|dcnilid deco- 
la'ive cHeet of the whole is matched b.\ the 
intensity of spuitual expiession. 




Ultra-Violet Light and Forgery 

Sciciri'e hiis now imt niiothor puwtTfiil inKtruinnut 
in Ihf hiiiiiiH (){ (he cvfxnl (<» in Ihi* <lis_<-owry 

of franil in (ioi-iirni’iits. TIiih iiiHtmini'iit is tin' 
iinart/ incrfiiry viipor arc whn-h radnitos n hncli 
]>i‘ic(Mitiiirt‘ of nlU!i-\ii)li‘l rays ^'hosc* ravs aro not 
11 icci'iil iliacoviM'Y , ni-i(hi‘i* is thn incnniry yaiior arc 
an invention of vw(<T«lay. I»iit (hi‘ a}>|ilication of 
nitra-violi'l r.iys in the nx.iinination of dociiiin-nts 
lias iiol linictoforc las'ii (hoToii^lily iiivchtiuatoil omt 
a siillii ii'iilly \vnli‘ lii'ld so 1 hat anihoiitntivi' stato- 
iiiLMits ronhl ht' mu(l<‘ ^•oln•(*^^llnL, Ihi- icsnlts 

The I'lh'ct of riltcM'il iiltra-Moli't Injlit wJncli is a 
valiiiilili' awl in tlu- (Ictccluin of foitiiTy, is calii'd 
IlnoK'Scfina* Althoimh tin- ia\s (In'insclvfs a’lc iiivisihli' 
limy ai(' Taiialih- of ai’ncrafiiiir visihio hull! wlmii 
thi'v stiikt' I'nlaii) siilislaiircs. I'oilniiatcJy, a 



Hnoivsi niici' of a docnnuMil lake's several forms, 
dei'i'iidiiiii u|ion llie i>a|iei, ink. oi any elieinieal oi 
other inareiinis in tin* oiii«s't examiin'd. Il is some- 
tinies a sil\eT\ jilow like phosphon'seenee, while 
other materials whieh niuler ordmarv huhl seem 
to he winie, will appear a sniprising dark hi-onii or 
hliiish l•l>lol^ Chemieal erasin-es wliieh show no tiaee 
whalevi'r of then i'\isl,<‘ii(‘e in oidinary liehl, olleii 
apjiear as a dark Idol, nheii a lliioieseenee si inly of 
an eriiM'd ana is made - 


/^ECEiyyn .. K. 

Through The Ni w Vtrfn «-ifte 

- .■ k 

,11.. r v / A n 

Zi'i iji]: ir, 


■■'./v,0v.23 >9m.; 


Kipiipmeiit. for iineslia.iiiiiu disnmeiils l\ means 
ol nllia-vioiel. lays 'I'hi' lamp ahove sheds ils 
rays downwaid 'I’lie oli|is-l, shown al Ihe lefl 
is a Iraiislormor 

nnmher of theso snhstanees are used in doeurnents 
and Kive this peenliai (liioreseeiiee when Hooded m 
darkin*ss hy ultra vndet ia>s 'I'he explanation of 
the caiisi; of (Inoieseeine is an cM-uision into teelini- 
eal opties which will not he alleiiiidi'd here. Of 
greater interest are the pradieal ways that these 
elleels can he used to deteer e.videnees ol Irand in 
doenmeiits. 

There are three mam ilivisiona m a lluoroseenee 
study of a doi-nment First , ecitain kinds of 
materials can he distinguished from each other 
although hy ordinaly observation m daylight they 
arc idcntieal. Sei'ond , certain things that are 
invisible even under the raieroseope are made visible 
by liltercd ultra violet light. Third ; and perhaps 
t.he most valuable phase, of the fluoreseenee study 
of a (loeiimeut, is the possibility of photographing 
the pec'uUnr circ'cl of the ultra-violet rays on doi-u- 
meut materials. Tt is also a surprising and helpful 
fact that the sensiti/ed photograjihic plate records 
things, that cannot be seen by the eye even when 
the docaiuent is exposed to the ultra-violet rays, 


; All ord nary pliotogr-iph of a nibbei stamp 
with the date reinoveil. 

Loirrt The nitia-violet rays lirniight out the 
evidence of the same stam]) 


I’apers made of dill'ereni basic materials or si/ed 
with dillereiit compositions can be positively dis¬ 
tinguished fiom each other by Itie lluoreseeiiee lest. 
Therefore, a do'‘iiment consisting of si'veral .sln*ets 
with a snbstiinteil page on lilleieni pajier can liuis 
be shown lo he Lrregnlai. I’a^itr made ol jiure 
cotton rags gives a clear white lluoreseeiiee, while 
that made of pure linen tags is a disliiiel bliiinh 
I'olonr under the nlura-violet rays. Paper eontaiumg 
chemical wood-pulp appears as a dark grayish lirowii. 
the depth of the shade' de[)ending upon the jirofsir- 
tion of the woud-)iuIp to othei ingredients Mechani- 
eal wood-jiulp paper appears almost black when a 
tlnoreseenee stnny is n ade of it. Vcgetabli' or 
animal size and various coating materials have their 
own individual reaction tu the tost which makes it 
jiossihle still further to distinguish bei »en ditlerciit 
papers. 

Alterations in doeumeiita, such as changed dates, 
elnnination bf words or sentenetja and fraudulently 
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atldt'd iiKiffpr. mfi> Hrttru'f/JtifN /ip nho\rn nllh utart- 
liiis; chiarnpHis. Thp rp'iu/m* of prasc(/ nritiiif!; often 
fltaiids out HiinipiPiit]\ iilaiii no that thp orKriiial 
writing can be rcail. This rpmarkiiblc displosurc is 
the ii*nult ot lliiorcnpcnci* In some iimtancen thp 
eraspil ink biics. m ratluT thp jilapp thpj oppupiod. 
do not Huorp-ipp, whilp all th<* rpniHinini> ])ai>pr f>ivpn 
oil thp stniiifiP itlpi-t ol thp lii>ht ; in other instanpps 
tho oraspti ink Imps j^ivp a disliiiPtive fliiorc*Rppnpo of 



/jjj/rr t)idin.ir\ pliotom.ipli n! lurk ol a 
phpqiK* in aiPii \\lipip piiiloiM'inpiiln shuiilii 
apjiuar. 

T^tirtr: ritra-violct li<;hl shows pvidi npp ot 
llirpp piidorhcnipals 


their own whieh in eillipr casp inakp>^ a (lellnitp 
ponlrasl liptwppli the tTiiscd ink lini's and the snr- 
roiindiii" i‘.ii>pr, thus mvini; xf'ihilitv ti. the onumal 
writinj: Sneh n rr^nli is oIIpii ot tlip jrrpiilpst nn- 
portaiipp in Ihe f-tiid\ of a di'.]>iilpd (lopiiiiv-nl. One 
of the poinmeiidahip lhiiii!s ahoiil this piocpss is that 
thp dopiinipiit IS not hirnipd ot <dianni-i| m aii_\ way, 
si) that no niatt'T liow Ir.milp or how valiiahle it 
may he, it can lie .'•lialiptl nndpr llip i Ifis't of the 
ultfa-vioipt rajs with no d.iiiitpr of the alif'htest 
injury. .. 

Another phase of tlip (Inorpseeiipe study of a 
dopunient of prpat importaiii'p is that 'hcretoforp there 
'has hi'Pii no wav to restore lilpaehed or erased writiiiK 
that hud IwH-n written with iiinrosmp or any other 
aniline ink, hut repeated experiments now' prox'C 
coneliisively that the residue of ninny <it these inks 
fluoresppB in a pronoiinped waj, so that they pan be 
photofrraphed and made visilde althoiit'h not a trace 
fof them pan be ilifeovered on Ih" altered doenment. 
In this resia'ct the lluorpf-cenee (.<»uswl by ultra-violet 
ll^ht supplies a valualile ami iiniijiie service. 

A TiHient praetipd Bpidic'ition of the ultra-violet 
rays was made by Albert 0.‘ibo;a lo the trial of 


the cant; of Voopic /•. “Nate” Jiiiymond, tried in JVew 
Vork in .fannary', KHili in nbica he was convicted 
of Iraiid in relation to stock certificates. The rays 
showed that uridci the endorsement, “Nathaniel L. 



(Jil'i I rile dilte (d :i will as piioto- 
^lajihed Ml I lie oidiii.ii j way. 

hniin 'J'lie same aiea jiliotoi^iaphed liy 
the ullia-iioli t ia\- It !•> elear (hat 
Ihe date w’.is oiii;inally Idld, and 
that the ‘Id' was taken out and 
altered to “’il” at a siilisisjupiit time. 

Ikayinund," the 'uiiiii'. ‘ Ividiler, IV.diody .k do." hail 
[iiPMoiisly heen written. Tin' i.i\s also showed that 
the date )mt on by a riililiiT si amp had heen removed 
and a new date nisei ted. 'J’he jury ('xamined the 
document iiiidi'r Ihe hpht, this heiiii>: ariion^ the first, 
it not the first, use id the ultia-MoIct test in a ]ur> 
.■asp, 

Thp ultia-violi't rays will not make every eradtcal- 
isl wiituiir Ipfiihle hut (here art! eeit.iiii erased writings 
which, when they eannot he reml hy a fiuorescenec 
.study of the front of tlio sheet, can easily be deci¬ 
phered hy examining the hack ot the jiaper under 
the rays'. Of eourse. the writing is then reversed 
and must be read haekwanl or hy the aid of ti 
mirror. 

Sometimes (he field in whieh an erasure has been 
made is shown as a distiuetly disturbed area even 
when the details of the original writing cannot In 
■ieeipherod, and when it can thus he shown that an 
alteration has undoubtedly been made, it casts a bus 
iicioii on the document and comiiels an cxplanatioi 
)X' the ])cisoris who would profit liy (ho alteration 
wlii'n the change is a fraudulent one, these cxplanu 
tions arc usually so improbable as to condemn th' 
document. 

A valnablc part of a fluorescence study of i' 
document is making the eff*ets permanent by mean- 
of photography. Fluorescence not only can b< 
reconied on the photographic plate but these ei'ect> 
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I Jill It of :i m»l<‘ i>liiiloi!i ;ipli(‘cl 
111 o^ll|l:ll^ il:i\li<ili( 

lilll'k 111 Sillll" lllltl', --IlOHlIli; 
ill!" I (IiM-i Ilf lliii)i(">i‘ciii‘(' l)j llir 
iiKrii Molol when iilioionr.iiilinl 
“ ' 'rini'' ilcliiiitcU ci.i-^cil ink I'an lir 
iiiiulo \ isiliic onri' inoto 

I .III 1 ) 1 ’ i-iiliii>:i'(| niid pul, iiilo ^lll■]l iMMicii'lr tuiMi lllilt 
iiiivoiic can .see ilieni aiiil «lien lliey aie pioperh 
I NpliiiiM'il ninleisliinil tlieiii. \n aililitioii.il .mil 
Iniilily laipiirlanl \.iliie nl piiotoiiiapiiy, ■i'^ slali'd 
a I line. IS tlie laci llial eeil.iin ileUids cun lie lecnnJed 
nil llie pliiilneiapiiie plale which aic mil .iciii.dK 
\i''ilile 111 the e\e e\cn under (lie iilli.i vinlcl i;i\"< 
'Ihis ^lailhiic ic'^iiK lia-i Iwo iiiuni exiilaiMtiini'. I list 
ihe iiec(>-s,ir,\ msiIiIi lif>ht piodiiccd in iieiieiainii; the 
ultra violet ra\ is lediiced l,o Ihe imvenl pi.vtic.il 
jioiiil when iiiiikiiie .i llimresceni e '-tiid\, and this 
dull liidil iiecessaiilv nit'i'i'asi-^ the dilln iili\ of seeiiia 
ll.e I oiiiplete del.iih ill lliiiue-ieeiice. 'I’he second 
iciisiiii IS that the i,i\s themselves, winch caii-> • 
lliii)ie>.cence, ,iie wIiolK invisilile, lull Ihe effei’l ol 
some of them passes tliioiii>li Ihe leiii of the i uiii i.i 
and makes an im]iiessioii on lln: iilmlonraphic pl.ite 
so that ihinas sue lecorded which aie invislile to the 
eve. jN'o thoioiiiih lliioresccaiee sliidv of a doi iimeni 
siioiild oiiiil careful pliolocraphnie ol f.he elii'cl ol 
the ra\s. .Vjlhmiiili lliioiesciice elleets on a document 
lun not easilv pliotoiiia|iheil, il e.iii he donu with 
spueial ei|iii]inient and .1 knowlisl!>e of the e\actnin 
iei|iiirem(‘nts. The ]ihotoi>rai)hs illnslr.itnu; this 
iiiliele weie made with -.peeiallv desiened eqiiiiimeiil 

Stiiiilijii Anmi'iiii 

Pilots Face Each Other In Stratosphere Plane 

What the inside of a stratosiiheip iilaiie looks like 
IS shown III Ihe iiieliiro at the 11^1*1. it is the lirsl. 
MOW to reach this country sho^vln^ the interior ol a 
Farmaii plane reeoiitly tested iieai I'anH, desijjiied 
to fly at hij<h speeil thrnmih the rarefied at mo.sjdioro 
nine miles almve the earth fl'. S. M. Ocl., n. I.ll. 
Two pilots sit faeiiin each olher in the harrel-snaped 
eabiii, which m sealeil uirtif;ht to protect them 
from the physiiilo;ci<"il cflocts of reduced air pres¬ 
sure at Kreat heinhis. They will fly the machine 
blind, deiK'ndini; upon instruments alone to (i^ide 
thorn c\cei>l in tiikini> oil' and landin^^. When the 

11 


I or* 

time comes for (/escent, the pilol l.iciim the e.imeiii, 
in thi pi<-fnre, rlinih'- into tiie o/jcn Ifimnnh ii 
eiii'iii.i. tiapdooi |iiii .ihove his head SiK/ne on 



liilcnoi view of the airlicht ealiin of the 
sii.itii..]ihiMe pl.inc reeen'Ij Ic'-led in I'lance 

lop ol the jil.inc, he lml-1 it hy imMii-. of esteiideil 
eonliol lev’en ImI ‘,i pints c.ill lor an attempt at a 
iiine-hoiii lliL’lil ho.11 IJ'rlin t>i Viwv York with the 
new pla ic IImiil.' at a )u'j;li .iltiinde. 

- I’liiiiil'H ini' < 

A Masterpiece of Museum Crafts 

The I’eic.inio.i Xlnsisim in ll'rlin, lii'innny, has 
t.nmhl an oliicl IcSsnn m museum lechiiiipic wlin h 
IS an iiiilsl iiiiiiiic a< hicvmiicnl ni niiisciim i‘r.iil. 
lien- .it l.ist 1- .1 thoioiiehly honest atlempi In 

icconstriii'l ani'icnl misliTpicccs ol architeetlire and to 
e\!iihil tlieiii wilhoiil iMch'vaiit distractions. The 
iiehtine is admii.ddi', the w.dls an' Imre, the floois 
aie of mailde ol appiopiiale eoloiii and the liihels 
.IK' iinohti iisiv'e. '^riie visiioi is put ill direct < on till I 
with the past wilhoiil iideih'reiiei' irom e.\li riials 
'I'his new and siicnlilie spu-t is ln'st eviiieisl m the 
I’eraamon altm 100111 which eonlaitis the fjreiit fric/e 
which loiined the aitistie decor.ilioii of a huf.'e marhic 
altar to Zens land pci Imps Mheiial on tin* acnijKihs 
111 IViixainoii, a Hellenistic city of \sri Minoi ll 
leprcsciils a contest hclwiH'ii the coils and ftiants, and 
was firoh.ihlv eri.ied hv Kin^ Kitmenes II, ahoiit tin 
year ist> 11 < , in honoiii ot his decisive vielory ovei 
the thuds iii .\sia Minor 'I'hi' altar has hecn le- 
coiistineted so as to e.xhihit the si ul])tiires in then 
original jiosition. It is perhap- the lari'csl oMstinu 
rnonnincnt of (iri'ek senlpturi' ind rivals in imisirt- 
aiiccthe I’artJiciion sculptures iii tlie iJrili.sh Sluseiiin 
It foiins a reetaimiilar platform dh feet in hc‘i<>hl and 
i_’l fc*et ill length. \ Ihirlit of steps 'l'* feet wide 
leads u]* to the t<*p 

In the adjacent Uoman Hall there are two 
columns from the inafijUlieent tcmjde of Baalbek and 
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Ltjf . Tho luigcHt cxiRtinj? 
iiionninent of <Jrcek sculjitiin- 
IB (h<* l‘rrg!iiiion uUnr from 
the Hi'lli'iiistir city of I’cr^a- 
nioii in Asia Minot, rc-prcctiHl 
in a siN’ciiilly limit iiiiisctiin 
in llcrliii. It iH VJI frcl Ioiir. 
'ITic altar, «i«-(licat('d to Zciis, 
dates from alioiit 1H(> H, 


Jlrlow '\ (Croat nchiovcmciit is 
the TP<-oiiHlriiction of lie Ish 
tar (late at llahvlon and of 
the proccssioit-way Icaditnc up 
to it. The tiloH, 111 polychrome, 
:uld to the rwoiistruction It 
lias liccii lestorcd in the \»‘ai 
iOast Miisciim in Heilin ad|a- 
•■ent to the rerftanioii Mm-eiim 



Two imiiicnso columns from Haalliek, tin- ancient 
licliopoliH in .Vsia Minor in the Human Hall 
of the l\‘r('itniori Miiseiun at Itcrlin On the 
floor 111 the foretrrouiid is a mosaic fioiii a 
Koniaii house at Miletus 

a inosiue liom a Itoinan house at Militus in the 
Xear Kast Musi uni. connccleil with the I'eiiramon 
Miisouin, IS to he seen another ureat aehi<-venient— 
the reel 111 struct ion ol the Ishtai < Jute at Hahylon and 
of the ptoeession-A^.i\ leadinic to il As the tiles aie 
liolvehiojne tliey add (iieatlN to the imjiosinc ell'eet 
A welMi(;htcd nioilel and a plan enables one to aias]) 
iiniuediately the place and t.iiK'iioiis of the oriaiiials 
in Habylou itself 

- - »SV . I htn t! nn 

Air Driven Auto goes Eight.\ Miles 
an hour 

Chinhing steep hills covered with slippery n-e is 
only one of tlie feats claimed jiossihle for a curious 
air-driven automobile recently icslwl at l>ct.roif, 
Mich. A four-bladeci jiroja'ller, driven by a H*’*- 
horsepower engine pulls it along like a tractor air¬ 
plane. With a wheellmst? of blL! niches rJid a weight 
o^ approximately 1.5fKl iiounds, the strange niaehine 
is snid to reach eighty millcs an hour and cover 
thirty miles oh a gallon of fuel, 'lei ause the wheels 



loll flee and do not drive the ear it is not neces¬ 
sary for them to grip the ground ns on a coventional 
machine. ('oiisc(|ueiitly, the nir-drivcn auto can travel 
along muddy roails or eliinh slipiiery hills without 
(jiflieiilty. lV> hold the nmehiiie on the road when 
it IS going at high siK'cds, the Imnt of the body 
to]i is slanted so the pro])e1ler’H blast strikes it at 
an .nigle, [iies.sirig downward. Wire guards sur¬ 
round the whirling jiropeller blades to prevent 
jieeideiits. According to tests, the inventor reports, 
the five-foot projxiiler gives four times as much for¬ 
ward drive to the machine as eonld be obtained by 
conventional rear-drive wheels, enabling the car to 
carry from .six to eight people easily. A new 800- 
)>oiukI, thret'-passenger model is now under construe- 
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tioi) ill which will be iiu'nrporaltHl 
many refinements in the design. It 
lb expceteil to eo\er loity miles on a 
single gallon of gasoline and will 
be able to attain a top Bi»eed of 
almost two miles a minute without 
1 mining the danffer ol leavinj: the 
road or overtiirninn 

—J‘n/inlni Sitrtfti 






I''ront view' ut auto driven by air iirojiellcr 



Seaveimei Catfish 


Lyre Tail 




Tropical fish as Pets 

'rile hobb^ of kee mu and breedim; 
li'opieal lisli IS iiuiiin p 'aMiie and reciea- 
tion to tlioiihands The (ish are ideidlv 
siiiti'd to domestic <|U!irlets of small si/e. 
Tin' study of those tiiim I jiels has intio- 
ibiced maiiA to the siibicot ol biolouy and 
has aided in self-odueatioii. 'Hiere is also 
a soieiitiHo an^le, lieeaiise tiopieal ai|naiiiim 
fisli aie now bom;* iiseil in bioln;>ical and 
inedioal hiboiatories The eommeioiul )>io- 
jiatnatioii of these tisli is an industry of no 
mean ]>ro|>ortioiis and is eonstanlly crowing. 
< )ne mctiofioliliiii newspaper eeiiies, every 
Saturday, hall a ••olimiii ol ads of halohoiics 
and im])oilerH. W(‘ find whole stores devoted 
to the sale of tropical tisli. Only the other 
day in passinu; through IIk' buncmeiit of a 
j>ieat dejiarlment store in \ew ^■o^k we 
came across a jiet shop where about .iH 
KfM‘ei(‘s w’lTe on sale. The prices inn from 
bO cents or less to bi) dollais or iiiori! jicr 
pair, depending on rarity t In at leas one 
tiansalluntic snip a s]H'eial room is piven 
ii]> to the lruns|X)rl of tro])ie;d fish from 
(Jermanj. 

The .N'ew York Vctnariiin Las yielded to 
the ])opnlar iiiteiest in small fish and has 
installed tiny aiiiniriimis where sonic Jot) 
species of little tropical fish are kept 

— !^iirniifir Amnintii 


Silver Dollar Fish 



Jira/.ilieiisis 


Sail Fill 


Striped Hatchet Fish 



Yucatan Bail Fin 


Live-Bearing I'iklet 


Itasbora 







IDS 'PHIO MODKllN UrOVlIOW KoK .lANrAKV 

Tear Gas Gun on Wnst Is Fired by V n-iind ('Idchhd, 111 poliirman i> tin- mvi'iitor of 

Finger Ring Trigger ii'H'-bol'bip mm 

■Shot by a (.am‘r«..n, as a linar. rma a «..si ttuiet Elephant Uses Little Energy 

a'liu that, bclphi's on) rloiuls ol Icai uas has in‘(Mi il(‘ How iiiiicli uiicrgy iIol's it. late to ^ .111 cK’ 

siiincil lor tin* piotactioii of clicks • asliiurs aiul jui^iull iiliiint alive lb S.iiiiiie] Lioily of the UniviTsity 






Mini, leai aas aim on wiisi with 
lealliei band to |iiotei‘t, skin an<I c.it- 
ant sinna innnnia iioin rnii.’ I0 
liiaaii to diseliaiae tin* mm 


Li II Painie illn^li. 
Ill nliiih li'ai aa* 
Used ineieh bj laisine 
1 >i‘iiibni' the wnsl. 


the inamiei 
nil I .III be 

the .itiii am 


nilsaenaers 'I'lie little ami with its nin/zle iioiiitiiia 
loiw.ii'd. Is sliajiped to the ^M 1st. wliere it is hidden 
liy the eoat sleeve \ tin end of tlesh'coloiiied eatani, 
mvisiiile at a ahnue. eoimuis a 1111a woin on tile 
sis'Oiid liiifii'i mill a tup that lele.ises the aas 'I'h'* 
li.iiid e.m be moved aboni lieelv bill when the 
uii.sl IS bent siiddenlv iil a shaiji anale the a,is is 
disehiirm'd I’o pmleel the we.irei am. fioiii bema 
burned by Ihe the skin imde the iini//ie 

of the anil is eoveied bv a wide band of leather 


ol Missonii, t'olnnibi.i. Mo leiintK made lesis In 
find out ll\ means of a hiiae spiioinelei, an instill¬ 
ment th.it lei Olds the ainoiinl and i.ite ol owon 
eonsiiiii plain he di~emend ibal an 's.iKKi-pound 
eiii’iis ele]iliant. when ii'lma uses only two time' 
ihe amount of (*neia\ iiscd b\ a hoise lb. liiod\ 
Inis disfoveied tli.il flie laiee'i Ihe animal the simillei 
.lie ils eneiaj needs, wlien leslma 

J’l'Jllllill Si II 1,1 
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n\ r.KXAHSI DAS (^IIATDIIVKDI 


Returned emigrants and the problem of 
their settlement. 

'riicif JIM- l.iniM nlintii-il i-niiL’iiinl' Jivinj! in 
.1 \\ M-(<‘hi-il (‘1111111111111 in |]i(' -■n])inl)'' of (‘iilciiM.i 
Mxiiii In ]ii-i ci-ni III t.licin jim- ini‘inlii'r>^ <<1 
IiiiImii lidin l.nnilic-, (In- V(-in:nmng hi-iiii.' (li<>-<- 
wiio ciniL'iiili'd Iroin linli.i iiinl Inivi- M-Lnrin-d (.<> 
(Ill- iniiliii iliiiid <-ii((‘i nniiiv V(-:u-' i-lnv in (In 
I'liliiiiii-' 'I’ln- pioldciii «d lln-'i- i)i‘()])lr, \\ln> 

h:i\(- diill.i'd 111 ( 111 - 'Inm-’ <i( (‘jilcnd.-i, i- imf n 

ncn iiDi Jirc tln>~i |)(-ri|ili- I'l-i-i-nl ;ii'ri\,il' 

iioin (III- coiiinK--. 'I'lii- inii|()ii(\ nl' lln-in h.‘i\i 

livi-d ni (',il<-ii((ii Iroin iivt- In -i-vcn vciir- 
IdlDil-c-liiiM- Ini n in;idi- trnni Inm- l.n him- (•> 
)ii‘l]i tln in I'l 111 Indi.i inil iiniDrlLiinilily 

inii'l III IIIn in Ii.uc M-iii-i’d :ill nlli-i- lliiil. wi-ii- 

III,‘Ilk In liii-iii 'I'ln ir ri \ li:i-i lii-i-n ‘:iii\wIii-M- 
iMll-ldl- llldni’ 'rih- ( iilVi-l !)llll‘llf. Ill llldlil 
'•IK i'i‘i‘di-d III iIi-^iijiIi-Iiiiil: ,1 li-n liiiiiiln-d- nl lilii'in 
In I''i|i iiiid l>iit.i'-Ii <1111:111,1 w 111 n Mil- LjOM'iniiii-iil'' 
,il lln-'i- (-nlniiii--' rnlild lilinid In ^ii |, tlli'lll ii.lr-k 
:it. (.Ii< II i‘\|ii‘ii-i‘ l>nl nil Jiri-Diinl ot inniin-iiiJ 
di‘pii-"ii>n nil i‘nliin\ i- .it, iiri-'i'iil pvt-piiri-d l,n 

'■lii-nd nnini‘\ n\i‘i lln-'i- iii-npli- Tin- (iiivi-in- 
iiii'iil, id Indi.i till'd III -I'liil llii-ni III MiiIjimi mhiii- 
M-ni' :!"ii lull l,Iii-\ did imt. -'in-i i-i'd d'lic l>iili-'li 

<1111,111.1 < niyi riiiiii-iil. iiniili- i‘uifnnir'- .ilmut lln- 
iiiiiiilii-r III i-ininriiiit'' linin in (lion rolonv Inil 
ili< \ 1,1111 dll imt ''i‘('iii iiK-Iiiu-d I'l l.iiki- tlli'lll iiiu li 
niiw. M:t 1 i.ilni:i (iiiiidhi li:i< lii'i-n nl' npininii llnil 
i-iilniii;il-lini n Indl.iii-' Will lint, lin Iniiipv i'\i‘<-pl, 
111 till' rniniii"' :ind In- i" i|iiil,i‘ rii*lil. 'I'lii- idi-iii 
-iiintinii nl llii^ prnlilcin will In- to w-nd tlii-se 
pi-njili' liiK'k to till- i-ninnii'-' lull, ihi’ii* i*' iin lioju- 
n| ^-.icli ;i '•U'ji iii'iiin l.iUcii, lii'CiiU'i- il tlii-i wi-i‘i‘ 
linin' tlinii^nnd'- nf ntln-i-' wniild w:int :i siniilnr 
rnn('i'.>"-inn iinil tin- .--IrHin on tin- Hininri-^ of 
liidm will ill' (‘niiliiuiniis iimi iin-Jilciiljihln Tlin 
niilv prin-tii-alili- '^nliilinn i.i tn tiv to -'Ctlln IIk'"'* 
pciipji' in liidiii and 'nr llii.^ we i'<‘i(uir(‘ a 
pri inaiii-iit M’liii-nffirial (‘niiiiniti.ei' in (.':ilriitta 
It I" a .'•ni'i.il wni’k nl a vi-i \ diliii-nlt and d('li<'al,i‘ 
type and (-.innnt lie done ellii-ientlY without the 
help and eo-opeiatioii of such orminiALtions :l^ 
the Y M. (' \., the Aiyii Saniai, and the 
Uaiiikrir.hna .Mi'-sioii ()nly attei yeai-- nf 

.'iisl'iiinil hard w'oik eaii we stieeeed in ame¬ 
liorating the eondition of tln-M' people who have 
reached (he lowest dejiths of humanity. It must 
not. ho forgnttun that a nuni her ol thiw jicorde 
.ire .such O', w'lll never make good .'^cttlcr.s eitlxer 
ill India oi in the eolonie'< ;ind thc'ie will have 
to ho s(^])iirated from tho'ie who ran he persuaded 
t-o get work in India. 


'riieii' I'l aiinthi'l' .I'Jlert id thi' prnhli-in llial 
i' 10 he eon-'idi'ied It i- alleg'd lli.il Inind led'' 
nl ]>anpi-i- aiiiye lioiii I'nlniiie' eyeiy M'ai .ind 
Ihei'i I" an iiiipii'-^inn ahioad ilial On- (niniii.-il 
linveninieiit- li.u’e hei'n diinipiiiu (In'- I'niiiitri 

with (heii de-'liliite-, and penide ,iie .•I'.I.mil’ why 
^linuhl India proyide -i-i.i.leiiieiil-, wnik lioii-e'', 

dnlei and i-hanlii - i'oi prnjili' v.lm lia\<' eiM'ii 
the hesi jiail ol their live- t,n the cnlnnie-. ^\ e 
mii-t ip't a thniniieli enipniv ni.nl' iiiln Ihi- 
.illi'L'atinn. 

Philippine Government's Restrictions againsi 
Indians 

Mr \ \ I’eininai wiili'- 

“The liiiini'jraiinn re-(iielinn- iin~l liidi.iiis 

eiiiiig In the I’liilippine l-l.-iiid- :'ie a- liai'li 

ni peih.ip- even liai.-lcr Ihiii llin— in linee 
111 ihe ('lilted .'^tate- It i- iieieed -l.r,'in'.;e 

win l’hili[ipiiie' .shniild have -neh le-liiclinn- 
niipo-ed nil even Indian hn-ine-- nien. who 
tin Iheie Ini trade jinipn-e- ,-<1) l.n a- it i- 

knnwii there i- no laiee Indian |inpiiJ itinn 
ill the I'lland-. \ni i- tin le :iiiy ilnw nl 

einigraiit'i finiii India inin the IMulipinne- 
like lhal liniii .la]).in. 

I >11 hnaid the ^teallll I winie I w.i- I'liiiniim 
I'rnni the I’niled SLife- tlieie w'le (wn In.haii 
I >i'pnrlee'i Irnm Manila, llie eapil.d nj t,|ii 

IMnhp]iine 1 -l.ind- <>iii' wi- a Snidlii, wlin 

aeeniiling ( > hi- own yei-mn wi nl lln-i, in 
|niii Ini' hn''ilie—, I'niieei'ii wlneh \\,i- m e\i-lenie 
lor iiinre than a deeade tlien- 'ri,e Sindln 
uentleniaii wa-- iillnwed to -l:n ilnre .n Iti-l |ni 
si\ iiinnth', |ii-'t ji- (lie I’hihpinne lii'iiiiei.dinii 
nureini wniild :dlnw anv nnliii.iix Mcilm 
Again the authorities allnwed hioi -i eiiiie,-—inn 
nl two month-' iiioie .it the end <d‘ wln'-h he 
w.is foii-iIiJy r< moved i,o a -leaniei ,ind ilejinilid 
Kveii in the I nilid St,lie- ji fi>M-iL.-n lai-iin--- 
iiinn eaii live a- long a- he wi-lied li. ninh-i 
ei-rtaiii eoinliiion- Ihit in IMiilippiiie- ihe 
li‘eat.m(>nl given to Tndiaiis .-eeni- (n he wni'i- 

rmmigiatioii ot .Iiipan(‘''e nifn I'hilippine 
Islanils IS Ireely allowed I’ntii a ii.-ii ago ;i 
Jarge iiiiinix-i oi .la])ane-e wen- lieej\ ,idiniMi>! 
into the Islands as immigrant- who enteii-.l .litei 
e,\pit*ssly ileclai'ing tlieir ohjeel iis “(n eain ;i 
living." Now their entry i- linnied. Thai i- all. 
MV Indians aic not asking for iiiiv -peeia! 
privileg'-s. What wi- n"'ent i-- tin that I’hiJip- 
uines w’ho am aDo a --ul)|<-et people liki- tla- 
Indiiui.s should lie guilty ot nlimiig paitial 
treatment to the Indiaii-' in liuiiiigration mailers. 
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Passport difficulties of Indians in Malaya. 

Indian^ rc‘Sl<lflnt^ in Malaya ('xpciicncr (•on>'i- 
<liffi(nliy in ohtiiinini' thru ])as>])orl'* 
to vi^it loroipn rounliirs. When a (l('(■laIatio^ 
IX niadr foi a ]iar'.-<i)oit Ihr .same .shmilti hr 
rndoiard hv a ir>i|ioiisihl(‘ prrsoii ol puldir 
n*<*o^nitioii in tlio country, sis is llu' ruso in 
Inilin. ]{|it jn ol nlJ (,h|. mniranlirs, nmt 
any olliri himi' ni srrnvily drniandrd, tlir antho- 
iitu's in jSIaJava do not i-snr a j)af>''iM)r(. rasilv 
to an Indian, nidr>-s hr luan m Malava ill'll 
It n>ually takri' a Irw nioiitli< ior ihr “drclara- 
tion ’ wInVh nait to India lor v“iiliral,ion. 'Phr 
drlny inriiri'rd in raiTyins; out t.hrsr ‘vrriliratimr 
process pni^ applicant to lonsidrrahlr 

inconvrniriicc The Malavnii aiilhontics s)iou|d 
ixxnc ]ia.sspoit.s to Indians when applied for, if 
nn ' "ith the apidicaiit'-' "talus 

i, r Iniliaii ii'sidcnts in 

Malava who foi ii‘asons o| health or hu.sinc"" 
would like to proceed to loreign <‘oimtries without 
heinj' subjected to the inconvenience of “wailiiio” 
lor nionllis together to ohtiiun th(*ir jiassjiorts. 

The Best Tjrpes of Indian Emigrants 

As a result ol oiir intimate studv of the tyjies 
of Indians^ who emigrate to foreign eoiintrics, 
W(* have found the Sikhs as the hi'st elass of 
Jieople who have gone abroad as settlers. Thev 
aro lioalthv, hard working and, industrious. They 
get togethei easily and work on a co-operative 
liasis. Thev sm* thrifty and, in the majority ol 
eiw'.", save money. Further the Sikh jx'ople 
wherevei they might go try to im-siave their 
natural elnuaeter and tiaditioiis They stand no 
snuhs iind know (lie art of mainta.iimg theii 
dignity m the eyes of foreigmas. In thosi* many 
eountries all the wi'rld ovei the Sikh tmiigrants 
have limit tlieir own li'injdes and even 
Niiluv where helpless among them might live. 

The majoritv of the Sikhs aliroad know little 
oi_ no English Still they get on in tlie world 
fairly well 'fhi'y do not hold any very high 
positions, sd'll they are hapjiy and eontenU'd. 
Their e.\ainj)l(> eoiild jirofitably he followed by 
eniignints from other proviiu’es. 

It <s a pity that the I’rovinee of Jladras has 
at least a few lakhs to <lo all the menial jobs 
III eolonies like Ceylon ami Malaya. We have 
m> obji'etion to Madnisee ('migrants so long as 
tliey go abroad as tillers of soil but South Ind'ii 
should take immediate steps t« set' that it 
si'iids no more seavangers to colonies ahi'Oiid. 

Indians in Malaya 

In the past when the Mulnyan Rubber 
Imlnslry boomed, streams of South Indian 
Eabonrers left for Malava under (lie recruit 
system of tho Malayan authorities. Now that the 
luhher industries is siifli'ring badly there is 
eonsideruhle number of unemployed persons in 
Malaya. Even those who are in employment 
ree.eive meagre wages. The .stendanl wages of 
.“iO per cent for a male and forty for a female 


Indian lahoiin'r fixed hv the Imliaii Immigration 
Committee in 1 ill’s has been twiei* suhji'eted to 
cuts. It is understood that lahourers are working 
to-day evi'ii for l.'i eeiils a day in some Malayan 
rubber i»laiihitions. 

On aeeouiil of this jiitiahle stati' of affairs 
ill the Indian labour world in ^hilaya, the 
lahourers aiv eoiiijielled f/i sec'k re|)atriation to 
Imlia. They eonie with tlie illusion that pros- 
jieets in India aie brighter than in Malaya. 
'I'his false assnin[itioit on the jiart of 
the lahnurets is regi etta hie Alter eiiiefiiliy 
eonsidering tlie position of emigrants who have 
n'tmned fnmi the eolonic's, we are ol ojiinion 
that no Indian should lie jiersnaded to eonu' 
hack to India. The Malayan anthoritie" should 
s(,o]) n'liatiiatiou" and find ade(nia(.e provision for 
those iiiH'tnpIoyi'd Indian labtiiuers in. Malava. 

If the (ioverninent of Malava does not see its 
way to ke(')) all the Indian lahouiers in tlu' 
eoiiiitiv and if thev eontiiiui' tlien jiolicy ol 
K-'jialriatioii they can do so ordv afticr jiaymg 
soiiK' eoinpensation to these woiki'i'" If the* 
MaliiVim authorities would not agn'c to these 
proposals, 1 think tin'(Joverninent of Iiidi.i should 
he doiihlv ean'fiii hi'foie jieiniitl.ing any fnither 
ri'ciiiitment of lahoui to .Malava. 

Tod.iv the coiidilioiis of Imlian hihourer." in 
Malnva is iniscralih*. lineniplovmeiit i~ wiih'sinead 
ainotig tla'in And thosi' who work on jilanlations 
do not earn siiflieieiit. even toi tlieir daily meal. 
Though rediiei'd wagi-s could he toleratc'd in 
tlu'si' days ol fradi' depri'ssion uneinjiloyineiit of 
Iiidiiiri lahoiireisill MuIiivh needs imiiiediiit.('reiiu'ily. 

Il is often a. source o| woiidi'i to iis as to 
why India should lie tlii' siijijiliei ol Malaya'" 
m'ed lor liihoiir Is il. because we Imvi' a 
surjihi" population elgnlled in jioveTty Well, 
li Malaya wants Indian lahouri'r, h't foh'rahle 
conditions of life he granted to tlit'in Whi'n 
Malava m'eds Indian lahom the invitation 
is i" .ued and streams ol Tamils and Tehigus 
are reeruifed I .0 cross the Bay of Bengal for 
rubber estah- servie.e. When Malaya does not 
want the."!' labourers, thev an asked to return fo 
India. These “come in" and “get out" onlers of 
the* Malayan authoiilies to Indian lalioiirers 
s('i'm to he a huge jok" It should lie the 
policy if the Indian governiiK'iit to sc'c tlial 
the.s( ('luigrimts become iiermaiienf. si'ttlers in 
the lands to whieb they emigrati' 

As far as Malaya is coneerned there i.s pleiify 
o land and tlii' < Jovi'minenl of India should 
impn‘s.s upon the Malayan authorities the 
iieeeasity of creating Indian labour settlement 
on till' model ereati'd in Burma. A settled 
Indian population will lie of greater advantage to 
Malaya for then they will not have to spend 
money for recruiting Indians from Houth India. 
And since for u long time to come Malaya 
eiumol do without Indian labour, this suggestion 
for a jierniaiiunt settlement of Indian labourers 
deserves serious consideration at the hands of 
the Governments of Malaya and India both. 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 




SrMTj ({riTA -nilcMl for in 

S('i»M>iii1)<t, 1!I!0, afl^T litivin}; ^naduiiU'il m 

111 Arl.s and 'rciU'Inn^, anil lioldiii^ 
scvoral i*duf:it.ionnl charur in and A'^sinn. 

In June kIk lai'^sod (.hi' Diplniiia. 

Kxniiniinl.ion in Kducation of tlu* Ijoi-d't I'nircrsitv, 
th lir^f placo in Fii^'t claxs in Cliili 
'sv<‘li<ti()<>y, lli<* siilin'cl. »d‘ hor lu-iii;; 

‘PiafjTC't on fclkchial dm'olojninMil of (liildrcn.’' 



Miks (^aiiiti Ciu]»fa 


Shp unclerfnok furthi'r n^spandi work, a',., on 
“Intclloctual Rpsponses of Yonn^ Children,” on 
the liiu*a of the renowned C’hlld-I’syeholofrisH 
llinet and Piajjpfc, and presented her thesis in 
iune 11)S2. On this Miss (lii])ta was eonft*m^d 
'lie decree of M. Kd. by the Ia'cmIs lJni%'ersity. 

In consideration of the great merits of her 
diesis, Miss Oupta has been acconlecl permission 


by the liccds Cniversity to present her lla->-iii 
loi lh«- JMi D. from India. 

'Fo etpiij) herself a'* thoroughly as po-sible, 
she went lievoml purely aeadeiiiic aetivities abroad, 
and vi'^ited seliool-’ of all tvpe.*!, ineliuling tliOM* 
for the deaf and dumb and blind, as also 
elinie ei'iitres, slum districts, and night eluhs of 
factory girls. She mix'ed with women labonivrs 
()f all di'.srriptioiis to stialy their conditions at 
llrst liaiid, an<l addri'sscd on invitation various 
.soci<-tics of women on Indian subjects. In ljce<U 
itself, y\ iss ((iijita wn>- invited to speak liefon* 
vmioiis congregations of women, including 
WomenV Cnilarian ('<»nfcrciic<*. 



Zamir-un-nisa Begum. Chairwoman of the 
Reception Committee of the All-Jndia 
Women’s Conference at Lucknow. 
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NOTES 



Increase of lUiferafes in India 

In the Abstract of Tables giving the 
main statistics of the (Vnsus of the Indian 
Empire in 1931 with a brief introductory 
note, recently published by the Government 
’of India, it is stated that the number per 
thousand of, the population of India aged 
five and over who can rc'ad and write any 
language is maleft 159, females 29, the cor¬ 
responding proportions (of all ages) in 1921 
having been males 122 and females IS. 

From this statement one might bo natur¬ 
ally led to conclude that illiteracy was on 
the wane in India. But that is not a fact. 
Percentages are deceptive. What has to 
be found out is whether there are more 
illiterate men, women and children in India 
or less than there were ten years ago. 

The total illiterate ])Opulation in lIKll 
was 156,243,305 males and 165,384,69S 
females, or 321,628,003 illiterates of both 
sexes. In 1921 there were 142,623,691 
illiterate males and 150,807,889 illiterate 
females, or 293,431,580 illiterates of both 
sexes. Therefore, in 1931 there were 
28,196,423 more illiterates in India than in 
1921. At the rate at which illiterates have 
been increasing there arc probably at present 
33,365,769 more illiterates than there were 
in 1921. 

This does not mean tliat numerous people 
who were literate in ] 921 bad by. the year 
1931 or have by now forgotten their letters. 
It simply means that the population of India 
has been increasing faster than the .progress 
of IHeimcy. In order fo t^ceptibly n^nce 
the number of illiterates arraDgements must 
be nmde everywhere to midte more persons 
litoate than. the number' of children added 
to tbe p<i^ulati<m thote. 

15 


This is neither impossible nor extremely 
diffienU. To show that this is practicable, 
one may refer to what has been done in 
Japan or in Soviet Russia. 

The Example of Baroda 

What has been done in Baroda tends to 
show that the progress of literacy may be 
very greatly accelerated even in India. In 
the Baroda Census Report for 1931 it is’ 
stated that the number of literates in the)! 
State has increased over 59 per cent. Taking 
the figures by sex, male literates have 
increased by 54 per cent, while the female 
literates have increased by 93 per cent. 
“Wherever there is scope for increase, the 
number of literates has increased by leaps 
and bounds.” 

It may be said by way of criticism that 
the State of Baroda covers a comparatively 
small area and contains a population of only 
2,44.3,007, whereas India is a vast aub-con- 
tiiioiit with a population of 352,837,778, 
But just as India's area and population are 
vastly larger tlian those of Baroda, so are 
the total revenues and other resources of 
India and British India vastly greater than 
those of Baroda. Therefore, what is practi¬ 
cable in Baroda with its small resources is 
also practicable in India and British India 
with their vast resources. 

Slow Growth of Population 
in India 

Some people may say that the, population 
of India has been incretsing so fejeA that here 
it is impossible for literaer to uv«rtake 
iltiteraov. But ae a matter uqjhiet ilie.g;rowth 
of popuiatiou in India is muw slof^ than 
ui Ettxppean ^unbriies in general. Take ^ 
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of England and Wales, for exarnplu. In 
^671 their total population was 22, 712,266 
and in 1921 it was 37,886,699. Thus there in 
fifty years the population increased more than 
66 per cent. Let us take practically the same 
period in India, namely, the forty-nine years 
from 1872 to 1921. In the Census Report 
of India, 1921, Vol. I, Part I, p. 7, it is stated 
that "The real incrcaa(' in the population 
during the last 49 years is thus estimated 
at about fifty-four millions or 20.1 per cent.^’ 
So, during the period mentioned the rate of 
increase of population in England and Wales 
was more than three times that in India. 
This higher rate of increase of population in 
England and Wales was all the more remark¬ 
able as it took place in a region alnsady 
densely populated—the density of population 
there in 1901,1911 and 1921 having been 
r).58, 618, and 649 respectively per square 
mile, whereas in India the figures for the 
same years were 163,17Tt, and 177 per square 
mile respectively. 

If we take another period of fifty years, 
namely, 1881-1931, we find that in England 
and Wales the increase of population was 
much greater than in India. In 1881 their 
population stood at 25,974,439, which 
increased to 39,946,931 in the year 1931—an 
increase of more than 53 per cenl. During 
the same period, according to the Abstract 
of the Census Tables of 1{)31, the increase 
in India was only 39 per cent. We have 
already stated that the increase in England 
and Wales was a growth of population in an 
already densely inhabited region. Another 
fact which makes the increase there more 
rcmni'kablc than in India is that Englishmen 
have been free to emigiiitc and have emigrated 
in large numbers to different continents and 
countries, whereas Indians have not emigrated 
so freely, because of social restrictions and 
the discrimination against Indian immigrants 
in most countries abroad which require and 
can stand an access of inhabitants. 

ffoip and Why Hadit 
Sfiah Fell 

In the first volume of his neV work, Ihll 
of Mughal. Empire, Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
thfis dhserit)^ what Nadir' Shah did after 


conquering Delhi and the result of his 
reliance on force pure and simple divorced 
from justice and humanity : 

The conquest of Delhi was followed by incessant 
campaiRiis which shook almost every country of 
Western and Central Asia. In the course of uiese, 
Nadir’s character underwent a rapid declina He 
became a fierce tyrant, revelling in wanton blood¬ 
shed and cruelty, giving vent to frequent out¬ 
bursts of fury and insane suspiciousness. A deep 
melancholy and loss of confidence in his people 
and officers settled on him, which made him 
harsh in his attitude towards them. The failure 
of his Daghestan campaigns (1742 and 1744) broke 
the spell of his invincibility. Rebellions hence¬ 
forth broke out in many parts of his empire ; 
everywhere the rebels set up pretenders to the 
local thrones and killed the loyal officers of Nadir. 

These events did not serve as a warning 
to Nadir Shah to change his ways. His 
character and policy underwent a still greater 
change for the worse. 

His treasury having been exhausted by his 
ceaseless warfare. Nadir now resorted to the 

erucdlest extortion to fill his eoflbrs. Many of his 
revenue collectors perished under torlun* to make 
thorn yield more and more money. All wealthy 
subjects lived in dread of their lives. “These 
rebellions only increased the violence of his temper, 
and his acts became even more wild,” as his 
secretary admits. People were put to death, 

inutilatm or blinded on the merest suspicion. On 
the plain outside' Isfahan, he. burnt alive sonae 
Hindus, Muslims and Armenians. When in 
.lanuary 1747 he set out from his capital for 

Khurasan, in every province that he passed 

through he built towers of human heads after 
killing local nobles and comnions. Each rebellion 
was suppressed with ferocious cruelty, but a new 
one soon broke out in another quarter. In short, 
“the last years of Nadir Hhah’s reign were ycare 
of unspeakable misery for his subjects.” {Mwjmit, 
10-40 ; Pykes.) 

The most influential clement in the 
population of Persia were the Qizilbashea 
(literally Red Heads, from their red Turkish 
caps), who were the best soldiers in the East, 
often acting as king-makers. Nadir now 
devised a plan for destroying all the 
Qizilbashes of note and influence with the 
help of his Uzbak and Afghan captains, who 
had latterly displaced the Qizilbashes in his 
trust and favour. But the plot leaked oat 

The Qizilhash chiefs, under the leadcnhip of 
the captain of the palace-guard and Muhammad 
Khan Qachar, took prompt action. At mid-aight 
before the day appointed for their massam'e, they 
stuted in a body of seventy for Nadir^a tmt to 
forestall the blow. But the terror of the _ great 
Idiu paralysed the feet of 57 of the conspirators 
ana they dropped off on the way. Thirteen wly 
• ept«ed Nadirs tents and slew him, (Mofmtl 
15-20 ; JaJianktttha, 461). 
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"Ue White Man*s Crime" 

Large numbers of Europeans profess to 
be much concerned about the fate of the 
"untouchables” in India. Perhaps a larger 
number of Indians is genuinely so concerned. 
These Europeans think the people of India 
should not have the right of self- 
determination because of the existence of 
"nntouchability.” But these people forget 
that Britain enjoyed independence when she 
was one of the foremost of the slave¬ 
trading and slave-hunting nations of the 
world. In fact, cliattel slavery in the United 
States was a distinct contribution of British 
civilization. It is well known, too, that 
the British pioneers in the United States did 
their share in spreading "fire-water” (whisky) 
among th(* Red Indians ; and how the latter 
were treated. To bc-sure that later on when 
slave-labour proved uneconomic and with the 
growth of hunianitarianism Britain took the 
leadership in abolishing slavery. For this 
great credit is duo to her. Yet one 
must not think that slavery' in British posses¬ 
sions in Africa has been really abolished. 
Lord Olivier in his work on the subject gives 
a gloomy picture of the existing situation. 
The hilerary Digest (New York) of November 
19, 1932 publishes the following article under 
the heading, "The White Man’s Crime”: 

TMb White Man’s Crime 

Tx>, the poor Australian aboriginal I 

Like our own American Indian, he is fast fading 
away before the march of civilization. 

And when ho does not fade quite fast enough, 
there are many willing hands to give him a 
shove into oblivion. 

As a result, from a total of 1,000,000 a century 
and a half ago, his numbers have been reduced 
to about 100^00 to-day. 

lliis we learn from the Bcv. C. E. C. J.iefroy, 
formerly Archdeacon of Perth, Western Austroha, 
who makes “a plea fur the remnant" in the 
Manchester Qvardian Wcffdy, 

“What can account for such rapid diminution ?” 
he asks, and then explains : 

“Becent events, as well as the records of every 
past period in the history of white settlement, 
leave uttle doubt as to the cause. 

“The advance of the white man has simply 
sw^t the aborigines away. It is true that these 
children of nature thems^ves seem to wilt and 
witb^ away at the ma% approach of the European. 
But there has also been a vast amount of 
deliberate cruelty. 

^’The natives of Tasmania are said to have 
'become extinct. But the fact is that in 1830 
oartial law was proclaimed, and a force of 3,000 
or 4,000 troops and civilians of all classes were 


eng^d for six weeks in hunting them down and 
driving them into a narrow peninsula. Eventually 
the remnant were transported to Flinders Island. 

“One of their jailers there has recorded his 
opinion that manv of the miserable creatures 
‘died in the sulks like so many bears.’ In reality 
they were broken-hearted. 

“In 1838, Sir George Gipps, Governor of New 
South Wales, issued a proclamation to the effect 
that the indiscnminate slaughter of native must 
cease. On the other hand, a certain Gov^or 
of Queensland, at a much later date, is said to 
have advised a settler that if natives were shot, 
there was no need to report the fact.’’ 

A well-known traveller, Do Beauvoir, who visited 
Queensland about sixty years ago, “met a young 
man, only twenty-four years of age, who boastea 
of the possession of two rifles with sixty-five 
notches on the stocks, each notch representing a 
native whom he had shot." And then we are 
reminded of— 

‘The acknowledged shooting, in Central 
Australia in 1928, of thirty-one wild natives (in¬ 
cluding some women) by a police party in revenge 
for the death of a white man. The excuse made 
by the police for some of this slaughter was that 
these wild natives “tried to escape’’ when calied 
upon to stand in the King's name I 

“Dr. Gilruth, formerly Chief Protector of 
Aborigmes nnuer the Federal Government, has 
expressed his opinion that “in respect of the treat¬ 
ment of the aliorigines, the British occupation of 
Australia presents the worst chapter in the 
European aomination of the world.” 

“It is not too late for the governments and 
people of Australia to save the remnant...'‘In the 
name of reason, humanity, and pity let this waste 
of human life and goodness be ended now, and a 
new day brought in for the remnant of them 
left." 

That is also our earnest desire. 

There is no society which is free 
from social evils of various kinds. The 
Hindu society is grappling with the problem 
and abominable curse of untouchabUity. 
It must, be solved mainly through the spread 
of education and a new social outlook. But 
when Europeans try to sit in judgment 
and announce their superior moral standard 
and wsh to stop the inarch of freedom in 
India, tlien one feels tempted to say 
"physician, heal thyself.” 

Ordinance Bill Passed 

The Ordinance Bill has become law with 
the help of a subservient majority of the 
Central Legislature. The European official 
and non-official members who are included in 
this majority naturally felt quite happy and 
safe in voting for the measure. They wanted 
the British bureaucracy in India and them¬ 
selves their kinsmen to remain masters of the 
situation as long as possible, and Iboy thought 
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4lint supremacy could be ensured only 
sueh legislation—though that was a wrong 
assumption. Moreover, conseionsly or 
unconsciously, the belief must have l)oen at 
work in their minds tliat neither themselv«‘s 
nor their near and dear ones would ever 
behave in any such way as to eome within the 
mischief of any section or clause of the Hill. 
The Indian supporters of the Hill, it would 
not be wrong to Hn])po-.e, had also (he idea 
that they w'erc not going to be put to any 
trouble or in(5or»v<‘uienee by the Hill it was 
only those d—d \on-ef)-o])erators who would 
suffer. Hut the Nou-eo-o]>erator.s luaj think in 
their turn that, just sis Hrahlad was born in 
theor dynasty of the 
so some sons, daughters, nephews, nieces or 
other near relatives of the Indian supporters 
of the measure may take it into their heads 
to lay themselves open to prosecution under 
Rome provision or other of tin* new law ! 
And then the eyes of these supporters of the 
buroaucraey may be opened. 

For the b('nc'lit of iho‘5<ii who eanuot 
understiiud a joke, it is necessary to state 
that these gentry are not really Unilijits or 
like Dattifas. 

At the final sbago of the debate in the 
Asseinblv, 

fcSir Alxlur Rahim condenincd the dual policy of 
roiircsaioii on the one hand and reforms on the 
other. The Home MerolaT had stateii >\hatever the 
(Jovernment did was nitht. This meant that 
popular opinion did not count. On that basis the 
present bill was alright. Hir .Midur Rahim 
contended the present law was quite sufficient to 
deal with all oflcnces which came within civil 
disobedience. Yet under this bill the courts were 
unable to 'Ic-al wdth manifestations of disobedience 
and, therefore, the courts’ jurisdiction would be 
ousted. He disputed this proposition. As for the 
Gonf^rcss it din not require this bill, because its 
policy was not to escape the law, but to face its 
pcnaftics fully and fill the jails. So really the 
hill aimed at striking at the political rifchts and 
liberties of the people. The pity was that even so 
the Round Table Conference had approved of the 
proposal to extend this power to issue ordinances 
to toe Governors and inrther more even to pass 
Governors’ Acts thereby superseding the legislature 
altogether. As for the present bill Indian public 
opinion was entirely opposed to it. T am not an 
advocate of civil aisooraionce, having spmt my 
whole life at the bar and the bench helping the 
administration, but Ibis is not the sort or li^sla- 
tion which would ensure peace and order, nor 
ensare smooth working of the odnstitution, thou^ 
it may suppress certain manifestations for the 
time oein^ Sir Abdur Rahim fur&er contended 
that tlw DiU had a general applieatton to idl peoide 


and not to some community or section only and 
asked the Government not to take advantage of the 
untortunate communal feeling and pass legislation 
opposed to all reason. At any rate lot them 
adiuinistcr it ivith consideration and kindness and 
apply it against those only who actually infringed 
the (aw 

Hof erring to the Precis provisions, 

Mr Xavaliui ojnned that the press governed 
Government in other countries. If one or two 
iicwspaiicrs comiiiiltcd niistiikcs, for that rLUSOii 
it was unjustifiable to jiag the entire press ol tho 
< ounti’y. 

Syctl Murtazii Saliib said, 

Thonph the bill wii^. iiiUmdud bv tlovcrnmeut to 
check I.rime it would result in curbing the 
imtionnl spint and torjicdo public opinion. The 
civil disohraience niovinii'iit would have never 
been revived if the present (lOvernment bad 
pursued Jsird Irwin’s policy and neeepted Mahatma 
Gandhi's offei of friciidsliip. In his opinion no 
new law or additional powers to the police were 
necessary to deal with the civil disobedience Imove- 
ment. If Goveniincnt created mori* diHaffcction 
among the people they would find it di/licult to 
govern. 

Mr. Hhupat Singh said that 

’Hie measure had a iKTiiicious olijcct, to bo 
utilized if the new constitution was not accepted 
by the i>cople 

Some other members also are reported to 
have expressed similar opinions on the floor 
of the House. 

As the official report of the proceedings 
of the Central Ijogislatiire have ceased to be 
supplied to us, the above summaries arc 
taken from The Lciuier of tlic 9th December 
last. 

At ail earlier stage of the debate in the 
Assembly, according to The Amrita liaxar 
PatnUa's (Dec. 4, 1932) report, 

Mr. Sitaramaraju opposing the passas^ of the 
Ilil) held that the drastic character ot the Bill 
would drive the open non-violent Congress move¬ 
ment under ground, and would swell the ranks of 
terrorists in the counter. As a matter of fact, it 
would suppress all political thought in the country. 
The opposition had appealed to the statesmanship 
of the Government, but there could be no states- 
manship in a st^un roller. Tracing the history of 
the Congress movement in India me speaker said 
that for the last half a century that body met and 
passed resolutions, which were never considered 
seriously by the Govern meut It then resorted to 
method of direct action. The speaker had no 
sympathy with the Civil Disobedience movemrat. 
but the BUI would make even legitimate political 
agitation an impossibility, hence nis opposition to 
the passage of the BilL 

Mr. Sitaramaraju was followed by other 
speak^re. The summarieB of the speedaes 
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of sumo of thorn are extracted from the same 
paper. 

Mr. (runjal Iracutl Ihc history of Delhi, where 
many Empires had come and pone. They did not 
wish the same fate to the Hritish rule in India, 
liut on the other hand, they were nil nloiiK advocat¬ 
ing that the Biitish rule should continue. Even 
after l.'s) years of the British rule they should 
have learnt a lesson from the Indian history that 
their adinuiistration laiist be dependent upon the 
wishes and alt’ections of the people, (’oiielnding 
jm appeaicsi to the members that if they voted for 
the iiill, that would mean tJiat they were* iieirleelirig 
the pledge they had given to their eonstitucncies 
at the tiiiK! of election. 

Mr. A/hnrali enndeinned the Bill as vendatta 
and devoid of justice ainl eijuily of jurisprudence. 
Ill f.iet. It looked that tlie guiding principles of 
the llill were infusing terrorism in the body iiolilie 
of the jieople, and intimidating even the' lawful 
lM‘Oi>le into terrorism. If Ihc (lOvcriiment were to 
j».ass this measure in this country of cnlighteimieiit 
it was nothing short of a challenge to the manhood 
of the uhole country. Why iwas the (Tovernment 
pushing this [laiiicky legislation when they had 
such ^lnwerfllI army behind them ? The (Govern¬ 
ment was determiii(‘d not only to kill the spirit 
of nationalism, but also wanted to destroy the 
eiviliralioii winch existed in India for thousands 
of years. 

Mr. H. C. Mitia felt that flovernment had not 
appreciated the altitude in opposing the Bill, lie 
iirgisl the (Joveninicnt should not alienate the 
Tress on the eve of no.w constitutional reforms in 
India, lie jilaecd on the table of the House two 
signed letters with photographs of Bengalee women 
who had hi-eii assaultiHl by police wid also a 
number of photographs depicting allegations 
against the police. Mr. Mitra said that none of 
these happenings appeared in the Jh-ess. His fear 
was that the excessive powers given under the 
Bill would alway.s be misused. If the object of 
(government was to strike terroi they shoula do so 
by means of martial law and not through measures 
passed through (.ientral Ijegislature. 

There was a passage at arms between Mr, 
Abdul Matin Chowdhury and Mr. Haig, the 
Home Member, when tlie former spoke. 

Mr. Alidiil Matin Chowdhury quoted a telegram 
from the Imam of Jiinia Masjid. Chittagong, to 
the (.lovernor of Bcnnl, showing bow the Mussal- 
luans suScrud through the operation of Ordinance 
* in that part of India. 

The Home Member ; Will you also read the 
r^ly given to those allegations in the Bengal 
Ck}uncil ? 

Mr. Matin Chowdhury : 1 have no copy of 
that reply and hence cannot read it to the i^use. 

Mr. Haig : Your telegram is entirely one-sided. 

Mr. Matin Chov^hury : (joverament could not 
1)0 accused of partiality to any community. They 
were abeolutdy impartial in tnelr misuse of power. 
The Mnssalmans who were weak suffered the most 
^erever they tried to be indep^deut. The 
^ntier Mussalmans were tenoriz^, the “red 
shirt” movemait was cruslied, and the Ahnr 
movemimt was suppressed, lie speidca: olaim^ 
that India was suiting from consumption and 


the Home Mcinlwr failed to diagnose correctly. 
It will be through a vitalizing injection of seft- 
goveninieiit and not through doses of Ordinance 
that the disease could he cured. 

“Mr. Krishiiamiichariar cnm]>liiiiciitc(l the 
Homo Moinber i>n his linn HtaiicI on every 
clause.^' (.)n<‘ is inoliiiod to ask whether the 
coinpliini'iil was «(*rioiisly meant, or was not 
a loft-haii(lo(l one, sooiiig that Mr. Krishnani- 
uohariar imiuodiiitoly aflorwards complained 
that 

They, eoinnig from tar distances to eo-ojH'rate 
with the (Toveriinieni, were imt listeiusl to when 
they ollerwl advice. Hi* asked whellicr there was 
any hnnian activity which dul not eomo under the 
provisions of the I’.ill Ho conoliided that the Bill 
was very objeetionalile, but their cry was in the 
wilderiichs. 

The eritieisms of two other speakers arc 
give* below. 

Mr. S. C Hen also protested agaiiiRl the repres¬ 
sive, drastic and gagging jiress provisions, and 
ajipcaled to the Home Member lo instruel the 
IjOeal (Toveninienls regarding the jioliey of the 
CuveiniiKuit of India in adiiiiiiistratinn of 'the Act 
from time to tune so that mstanees cited by Mr. 
Mitra w'cre not rept'ateil. 

Mr. Amarnath Dull, the last speaker, said that 
the Bill violated the inalienable rights of citiaen- 
shin, and opined that tJie dovernment in the name 
of law and order were really nourishing terrorism. 

Bengal Terrorisf (Supplementary) 

Bill Passed 

The Bengal Terrorist (Supplementary) Bill 
has been passed by the Central Legislature. 
A “suppleincTitarj’” bill was needed, because 
evidently the guardians of law and order 
have hitherto had very very little power to 
bring to book suspects and proved offenders ! 
Sir Abdur Bahim, Baja Bahadur £[rishnam- 
achariar, and other members holding political 
opinions like thciis, utterly' at variancye with 
those of the supporters of physical force, 
opposed the bill, but to no effect;—perhaps 
bc(yausc politicM wisdom is a monopoly of 
the bui'eaucracy and all who do not support 
them uniformly are in secret sympathy with 
both civil rcsisters and terrorists ! 

Public Security Bill Passed 

The recalcitawnt section of the people of 
Bengal has evidently acquired sue.h streogih 
of numb^s and other kinds of streng^ t&t, 
in addition to already existing laws meant 
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yiaUy for Bengal or generally for all 
.gions like Bengal, and in addition to the 
troops posted in different parts of Bengal, 
legislative weapons have had to be forged 
against them botli in the Central Legislature 
and the Legislative C'OUiicil of Bengal. 

The Public Weeurity Bill has been passed 
by the Bengal Council. 

It should be understood that the 
"security^’ aimed at is a particular kind of 
"security” for the "public.” No such 
measure was thought of when the position of 
the Hindus of Pabna, Kishorganj sub-division, 
Dacca town and some adjoining villages, 
Chittagong town, etc., was made very 
"inseenre,” to put it mildly. 

The provisions of the Bill may make for 
the "security” of some persons, but there is 
no doubt that even persons who are extremely 
law-abiding in fact and in intention will 
have reason to feel insecure owing to the 
operation of this new law. Houses may be 
searched even by a head constable at his 
discretion. The Executive may detain any 
person and deprive him of his legitimate 
occupation without giving him any allowance. 
It can withhold and control the delivery of 
postal articles and telegrams, etc. Special 
Magistrates have been given large powers. 
And so on and so forth. It is true, M'ith 
reference to a point of order raised by 
Mr. N. K. Basil on the provision of clause 
19 (2) of the Bill so far as it tended to 
oust the jurisdiction of the High Court 
by making District Magistrates' decisions 
final, the Home Member accepted the 
BUggestiiin of the President that an explana¬ 
tion should he added to the clause to the 
effect that "nothing in that sub-section shall 
affect die jurisdiction of the High Court.” 
But seeking the protection of the High Court 
is very expensive, for persons of small means, 
and it is mostly such persons who in recent 
times have gone in for any kind of direct 
political action. 

The^ensus of 1931—is if 
accurate ? 

The following Hgiires are given from the 
offioial abstract of tbe Census ^port. 


Age Married Married 

males females 

Under U) .'>,530,625 12,271,594 

15—50 66,300,824 66,719,515 

.50 and over 12,377,018 4,616,114 


Total 84,208,467 83,607,223 


Sir Philip Hartog after quoting the above 
dgurcs draws attention to the excess of 
601,244 husbands, and asks is it due to poly¬ 
andry ? It is admitted by all and sundry 
that polyandry is negligible in quantity and 
that it is a dying institution. One corres¬ 
pondent, himself a census charge superin¬ 
tendent, writes in the daily papers that the 
figures of the present census are inaccurate. 
Wc are also of the same opinion. In the 
census of 1921, the corresponding uumbers 
of married males and females were as 
follows : 


Age Married Married 

males females 

Under 15 .3,212,155 8,565,357 

15—50 54,960.375 .54,152,110 

50 and over It,885,224 4,875,664 


71,057,754 71,593,131 


In 1921, there was an excess of 535,377 
wives or 1008 married females per 1000 
males. Polyandry, if it affects the figures of 
1931, must have equally affected the figures 
of 1921. No new areas not previously 
censused in 1921, have been censused this 
time. The progress of education and civili¬ 
zation is hastening the death of polyandry 
as a social institution. How can this sudden 
change be accounted for ? To realize the 
magnitude of this social change in 1921 for 
71 million married males, there was an 
excess of 5^2 lakhs of wives. For 84 million 
of married males in 1931, if the social 
conditions remained unchanged, the excess 
of wives should have been 6,80,000. But 
instead of an excess, we find a shortage 
of 601,000 wives. Or in other words, 
quite 1 per cent of the vast population of 
India have changed their social habit. This 
is absurd. Hence we are forced to conclude 
that somehow or other, the present ccnsu.s 
figures are inaccurate. 

We are emboldened in our conclusion 
about the inaccuracy of the 1931 census 
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1.^ cfienEbllowing oonsiderations. The respec¬ 
tive Dumbers of married Hindu males and 
females are given below : 


Males Females 

Under 15 4,288,575 9,049,079 

15--50 46,028,134 46,245,158 

50 and over 8,663,574 3,058,845 


58,663,574 58,353,102 


/. e.y among the Hindus there are 310,472 
wifeless husbands. 

The corresponding figures for the Moslems 


are : 

Males Females 

Under 15 1,087,775 2,876,801 

15—50 14,497,244 14,502,113 

50 and over 2,715,794 862,496 


18,300,813 18,241,410 


i. among the Moslems there are 59,403 
wifeless husbands. If it is due to polyandry, 
then one must admit polyandry among the 
Moslems. As many Moslems, especially of the 
Fanjab, have more than one wife, the number 
of wifeless husbands becomes very much 
larger, and cannot be wholly accounted for 
by immigration. 

Polyandry, if it exists, may be expected 
to be found among the followers of tribal 
religions. The figures for married males and 
females among the followers of tribal 


religions are as follows ; 

Males Females 

Under 15 83,857 161,225 

15—50 1,361,520 1,447,856 

50 and over 246,257 119,004 

1,691,634 1,728,085 


Where on account of existence of poly¬ 
andry, one may expect to find a number of 
wifeless husbands, one actually finds an excess 
of married females. 

Can one after all these maintain that the 
1931 census figures arc accurate ? 

.T. M. Datta 

Central and Provincial Repressive 
Legislation 

AU-India laws like the O^iinance Bill, 
now in the statute book, are meant for the 
'ft'hole of India. Besides sueh laws made by 
fbc Qovemment of India, the Provinmal 


Governments have been also making similar 
laws for their respective provinces. Opposi¬ 
tion to and criticism of such measures during 
their passage through the councils have not 
been of any avail. Criticism directed against 
them after they have been passed would be 
still more useless. 

Ottawa Bill Passed 

The Ottawa Bill luis also become law, 
as a matter of course. There was some 
trenchant criticism and some stout opposition 
in both houses, but to no cfTcct. This bill, 
it has been apprehended, would cripple India 
economically, as the Ordinance Bill and its 
provincial kinsfolk would eiipplc India 
politically 

Meaning of **Round Table'' 

Conference 

TJnily of Chicago observes : 

Wc arc beginuiaK to learn, at tbia late period of 
history, what a “round table” conference really 
means. It apparently is a conference where men 
go ‘round and round,' and never get anywhere. 

This may be a fact so far as the majority 
of Indian "delegates'’ to the so-called Bound 
Table Conference are concerned—they are 
destined not to reach their goal. But the 
British delegates and tlie British Government 
have always known whore they are to go 
and how. Their object has always been to 
make the position of Great Britain in relation 
to India still more secure and permanent 
than it already is at present. The (to us 
rather transparent) veil thrown over it so long 
as the Labour Government was in power was 
thrown off by the arbiters of India's destiny 
in the cabinet of the British National Govern¬ 
ment. 

India's Proposed Constitution 

From the statements made by Sir Samuel 
Hoare in connection with the so-called Round 
Table Conference* it is clear that in the 
constitution proposed to bo granted to India 
the Governor-General and the Provincial 
Governors are to be given far greater auto¬ 
cratic powers than they posscas at present. 
They would be able not only ‘i|o promulgate 
OrdiiiLaaces but to pass Acts without .nay 
reference to idie Legislative bodies. The^ 
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would hIho be able to disregard the decii^ioiis 
and advice of their iMiiii'.t<*rs. The Viceroy 
18 to have in his hands th<* eoutrol ()f Dtifence 
and External Relations, powers for the dis¬ 
solution of the liOgislatnre and assenting to 
and vetoing legislation, and special powers 
in relation to the following beads : 

p) prevention nJ' urnvo inonace to iKwe iiinl 
hei'urity (//) iiroteetioii of initioiilie-t (n/) stalutory 
ii^^hts of the Surviees \i>) inatteis affe(‘lin(> depart- 
tniMds iiiidor the control of the < lovoriioi-< leticral 
(r) protection of the rinhta of the State^i (/v) com¬ 
mercial discrirninalion (ivi) pruHervatton of ^oo<l 
n’lafions with oilier par's ol ih<* Empirt'. 

Details of the proposed constitution have 
appeared in the dailies. 

Indi'in iiaiionalists would not be disposed 
to toiieli sncli a constitution with a pair of 
tongs. 

T/te Movies and the Talkies 

'“The prestige of the white inaii,^^ says 
Lord Irwin, "standing for a higher life and 
morality has been almost entirely lost through 
the movie.” Rev. Henry A. Stiinson, a well- 
known clergyman of New York, has reported 
the following about tb.e cinema nr motion- 
pictures from Jill American in India : 

Not. lone; a^'ii a Eurojicaii was Heated l>y a eul- 
liired Indian in a movie in India. They were 
slraaKerti, bat * Hiiddonly he turned to the other 
man and said with feeling, “1 am an Indian. I 
eiippo^e you white people would call me a ‘nigger.’ 

I am unacquainted with other aides of Western 
civiUKation, but what i have seen here tonight, and 
on numerous other occasions in these places con¬ 
vinces me that the orditiiiry middle classes in 
.\mcrica are the most depraved and immoral 
creatures any race oi iialioii ever has produced. 

The revolting indecency and nppalliiig vulgarity 
that are allowed to appear on the screen are 
makin.; an appeal to the eye far more lasting and 
liermanent taan any ap|X3a] through (he other 
senses. There is slight reason to believe that little, 
if any, censorship is exercised over the films sent 
here. 

It cannot be denied that many people in 
the East, including many Indians, are afflicted 
with an inferiority complex, a subservient 
gpiriij or “slave mentality," in relation to the 
West. If disgust at the cinema civilization 
of the West makes for the deliverance of the 
East from this servile attitude, some good 
1 come out of Uie moral contaminataon 
from the exhibition of objectionable' 
other aide of the medal mnet 
oil l^iere h miKdi ia the 


West which the East should appruc.;.,^,^ 
rice rerun. On such mutual appreciation 
depends the evolution of a'united and peace¬ 
ful world. Bat if the East is taught by 
vicious motion and talking pictures from the 
West to identify the Occident with Filmland,, 
how can such a world emerge V 

A Serious Charge Againsf some 
Archeeologisfs 

Reviewing Sir Flinders Petrie^s Sarenti/, 
Yenr.'i nt Arrhn'oloffif in The Netr 
Isidor Schneider writes : 

It iH impossible to prc8cr\c any grave and 
reverent foehiig toward tlie science after a reading 
of I’ctric'H book. Archaeology has but recently 
passed from th»' pickaxe age. borne of the great 
fathers of that si'iciicc-Mariette, Alasjiero and 
Rrugueh among them—deBtixiyed, by uucalculated 
vandalism, infinitely more than they savt'd, ftome 
of the respected arciieologists hamnic'n'il into frag¬ 
ments the statues they could not <*arry away; and 
Petne spent one profitable season picking over a 
vast rubbish heap left behind by a learnt buti 
careless predecessor. Many “priceless" finds have 
been ruined by clumsy digging, many more by bad 
packing ; others after surviving transportation to* 
museums, have lieen mined bv the destructive 
chemical action of a new environment .Vrchacology 
has had to learn, by costly errors, hon to mount, 
how to resurface, how to case antiques taken from 
the natural preservatives in which they l.ny. 

Parties in U. S. A 

( 

In India the names of the diflereiit politi¬ 
cal parties in the United States of .America 
are not generally known. Hi'ticc, when 
President Hoover of the Ropublii-an Part’ 
was recently defeated by Mr. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt of the Democratic I^arty, it meant 
in India that one man is to be succeeded by 
another—the defeat of the one or the suecese 
of the other did not convey any idea of theii- 
parties. 

The prini'.ipal parties in America are the 
Republican and the Democratid, and it is th^ 
candidates of these two parties who h 
hitherto filled the presidential chair. R 
besides these two, there are the Socialist; 
Workers' (communist). Socialist Labour, Proki- 
bidjQB, .FarmarrTlaboai^JLibarty Mnd^JehUm 
Parties. The Democratio Party was or^- 
nally ealled the Bepublieaa, then the Denm- 
oaratltvBepublioao, and dnally the Democratilo 
It ia the oldest of American parties, and 
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''OrjMQtsed nader the leadership of Thomas 
Jeffersoa to uphold the principle of local and 
state sovereignty, and popular control of 
government; as opposed to highly centralized 
governmental authority and power. Thomas 
Jefferson held ofiSce during 1801-1809. The 
Republican Party was formed- in 1854 to 
express the growing anti-slavery sentiment of 
the nation and made its first presidential 
campaign in 1856. 

Output of Books in Great Britain 
and India 

According to Whitaher’n Almanack for 
1933 (available in Calcutta during the third 
week of December, 1932), 

Tlie tofal number of books published during the 
year under review (October, 1931 to September 
1932) is 45-,5G4 os against 1487G for the previous 
twelve months, the figures boing taken from The 
Publisher and Rmbseller, the olfleial organ of tJic 
hook trade. 

There are some indications of growth in the 
reading habit. Fulham Public Librn^'s lateat 
annual report records the issue of 671.48S volumes, 
their largest total as yet. Other libraries report 
increased demand of books other than fiction. 

According to Statesman's Year Book for 
1932, during 1929-30, in India 2332 books in 
English or European languages and 14815 in 
Indian languages were published. Some 
belated figures relating to the output of 
books in Bengal are also before us. They 
are to be found in the Report on the 
Administration of Bengal, 1930-31 (received 
by .us on the 26th November, 1932). As 
Bengal has a few million more inhabitants 
than Groat Britain and Ireland and as 
probably Bengalis literary output is not less 
than that of any other province of India, 
they are given bdow. 

The total number of publiflations registered 
dming the year 1930-31 was 5,324, of which 
3903 ware bdOks and 1421 were periodicals. Of the 
Jonnw were original publications against 

3132 in 1929 and 145 repubtications and reprints. 
Toe number of edeationat books rose from 1166 
in the previous year to 1756, while the number of 
noa«edaeiUlonal books fell from 2241 to 2147. 

By educational books are meant mostly 
sdiool tesct-books and their annotations and 
a smaller number of college text-books and 
not6s on college text-books. So daring &e 
^year undmr report the real eidtemsirar and 
permauenl addid o n to the literature produced 


in Bengal amounted to 2147 books, 'jj^iiis 
moans that the population of Bengal, ^me- 
what larger than the population of ^reat 
Britain and Ireland, produces abnui one- 
seventh of the books annually produce^ in the 
latter countries. This is so far as thM number 
of books is concerned. As regards the size 
and quality of the books produced in Great 
Britain and Ireland and Bengal, respectively, 
there can bo no comparison, ge^ralJy speak¬ 
ing, except in poetry and fiction and the 
literature of some kinds of essays. 

With respect to the growth or otherwise 
of the reading habit in this oountry, there are 
no data available. During our recent visit 
to Rajshahi wc found that the public library 
there keeps records which may give an 
indication in this direction so far as that 
town is concerned. 

Years ago, the late Major B. D. Basil got 
a literary year-book for the whole of India 
prepared and publish^. But the publication 
received such meagre encouragement that the 
experiment was not repeated. Perhaps the 
experiment will be made again under more 
propitious circumstances. 

Newspaoers and Periodicals in 
India and Elsewhere 

According ‘ to the Statrsm%n’s Year Book 
for 1932, 

During 1929-3C the following new^^papors and 
periodic^s Were published : In M idras, 309; 
Bombay. 314; Bengal, 663; United Provinces, 
(36; PanSab, 425; Burma, 161 ; Bihar and 
Orissa, 136 ; Central Provinces and Berar, 55 ; 
Assam, 43 ; Delhi, 88 ; N.-W. F. P., 13, 

How backward India is in the production 
of newspapers and periodicals will appear 
from a comparison with some other country 
in the British Empire. I.4et us take Canada, 
which has a population of more than ten 
millions as against Indiana 353 millions. In 
1930 there were in Canada 1609 periodical 
publications, classified as follows: Dailies, 
116; tri-weeklies, 5; weeklies, 966 ", semi- 
weeklies, 21; montolies, 388 ; semi-moothlies, 
66; miseellaueous, 57. 

The United States of Amefijkm has a 
population of over 122 millions,' that is, a 
li^e more than one-thi^ of that of ludia. 
There in 1930, there weie 221&9 daily newt- . 
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papers, 66 tri-weeklies, 12826 weeklies, 487 
semi-weeklies, 380-1 monthlies, 285 semi¬ 
monthlies, and 059 other periodicals; total, 
20,724. In 1931 ihei’c were 2415 daily 
newspapers, 11521 weeklies and a total of 
21,191 publications. 

Let ns take an oriental country also. Jn 
1929, in Japan 21111 original books and 
publications, and 9,191 periodicals, monthly, 
weekly and daily, were published. 

Even as regards the number of newspapers 
and periodicals India cuts a poor iigiire. Onv 
position becomes still more backward when 
the circulations of Indian and foreign news- 
j>aperH are eoinpared. 


TUiferacy in India and Elsewhere 

Unless there is widespread literacy in 
a connti’y, its literary output cannot be- 
(;omo satisfactory. India is a phenomenally 
illiterate country. Hence its literary output is 
very poor. The out-fcuru of books, periodicals 
and newspapers depends, inorpov('r, on the 
purchasing power of the people. The 
population of India being poverty-stricken, 
one cannot expect books, newspapers and 
periodicals to have big sales here, Tb<‘ sale 
of newspapers and jieriodicals suflers in 
addition from the regular Libit of some 
comparatively well-to-do persons of borrowing 
them from their neighbours, who arc in some 
cases poorer than themsclv(js. I'ln* very 
drastic Press laws also prev'cnt the Press 
from nourishing. 

The figures of illiteracy of the dittcront 
countries of the world eaimot be easily got. 
Here is a table from Whifah'rr’n Afwnnafh 
for 1933. 


('ouiitry. 

Turkey (liUT) 

India (1021) 

KRypt (15)27) 

Brazil (1020) 
PonuR^ (1920) 
Mexico hfel) 
Hoviet Union (192(5) 
Hpain (1920) 

Greece fl552.S) 
Poland (1021) 

Italy (1921) 


PerfontnRC of 
lllsterotes to I'opuiatirsi 

Ol.K 

(HV) 

.S5.T 

(57.0 

155.0 

H1.1) 

la? 

43.0 

4.3.0 

.32.7 

26.8 


, The l^vlet Union (U. S. S. R-) figure is 
for the 1926. That is six years ago. 
In the; intdval,. particuldrly according to the 


five-year plan, illiteracy must have duninished^ 
to a great extent. ^ 

The figures of illiteracy of the United 
States of America are interesting and in¬ 
structive, particnlarly that relating to the 
Negroes. In 1930 illiterates comprised 1.5 
per cent of native-born whites, 9.5) per cent 
of foreign-born whitc.s, 16.3 per cent of 
Negroes, and 25 per cent of other races ; rate 
for entire population above 10 years of age, 

I ’.3 per cent. 

The Negroes of America were slaves u]) 
to December 18, 38()5. They were originally 
}>rought by force to America and sold there 
liko cattle. They were a people without an 
alphabet and without a literature. In 6.3 
years after their emancipation 83.7 per cent 
of them have been made literate, and only 
16.3 per cent remained illiterate in 15)30. 
In India, which has an ancient civilization 
and literature, which had an .ancient system 'of 
education, and which according to Sir Thomas 
Munro (181-3) had a school in every village— 
in India, according to the ceusns of 1931, 
i>ut of a population of .352,837,778 only 
28,1.31,.3]5 Including children are literate. 
That is, a little less than 8 (eight) per cent 
are literate, and a little more than ninety-two 
per cent are illiterate. And this after a 
modern civilized nation like tlie English has 
ruled the country for a century and a htUf. 
Negroe.s have become 8.3.7 percent literate 
in 65 years, Indians have become less than 
8 per cent literate in more than 150 years. 


Seizures of Property in Midnapar 
Villages 

Not a day passes on which one does not* 
find long lists of seizures by chaukidars of 
cattle, kitchen utensils, brass pots, etc., 
belonging to villagers in the Midnapur district, 
on account of non-payment of chaukidari tax. 
The values of the properties seized are 
generally far in excess of the amounts of tax 
demanded, which are generally two or three 
rupees or a few annas. It is nqt clear &om 
the nows published in the papers whether the 
villagers are all unwilling to pay or at least 
some of them are unable to pay in these day|B 
of economic depression. 
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Assuming without admitting that every 
one of the villagers whose property has been 
seized has not paid his tax in spite of his 
ability to do so, it is clearly the duty oF 
statesmanlike administrators to enquire why 
the chaukidnri tax is unpopular and what has 
nerved the peace-loviug and IJritish-prover- 
bially timid Bengali villager to defy the tax- 
collector armed with the might of the greatest 
empire in the world. Tt is only to be expected 
that there are rules or laws which lay down 
that properties seized for non-payment of tax 
should not far exceed in value the amount of 
the tax, that after tlie sale of such properties 
the balnn<‘.c after realization of the tax and 
^(•xpensos should be returned to the owner of 
. the properties, and that agricultural cattle 
should not, as a rule, be. seized, at least wheu 
other movable properties of a sufficient value 
arc available. If there be no such rules there 
ought to be. 

Tragic Ncu>s fiom Midnapur 

The following paragraph appeared in the 
Calcutta daily, Ailrnucc, on the 10th Deeem- 
ber last; 

fFrom Our (Wrcftj)Oii(lciit) 

'I’iiuiluk (Maiuaiiorc, Dec. H.) 

Thu villagers of Nandifcrani Thana who clutur- 
mined not lo pay tho punitive lav, left their 
hearths and Jioines and took shelter at ditrercnt 
thaiias and the Hmidarbans, are now returning to 
their resprativc botnes. Most ol them have been 
reduced in health under various unfavourable 
nircumnlancca. So far as wo are informed, uf these 
liomdesB villafrets 8 boys, 10 men and ladicn 
died at their shelters for want of food and hviiip; 
in unsuitable circumstances. It is also reported 
.that a poor jircfuiant lady imtiraoly pave birth to 
a .child on her way while Heeinp away from her 
hous^ and breathed her last with her new-born 
babe for want of proper treatment. 

The Bengal Government should ciujuiro 
wheiliLer these are the only cases of death 
under such tragic circumstances. 

« 

T^nfi-untouchabilify A Century 
Ago 

In the Summer Darpun, a bi-Iingual 
(BengaU-Eoglish) newspaper of the last 
the following paragraph appeared in 
its iBBoe of February 26^ 1831: 

Xbe New Acts of the New Bsbool|.-^.4.^izee&sth 
of Bahsbariya, the son of (he 


late Muthoora Mohan Mukerjee, an<l Krishnii 
Kinknr Goonakur, the son of tho late Itamlochun 
Goonakur, and Motoelall Baboo, the son of Xed- 
kishorc Baboo, united together, and in the house 
of a man of low caste at Paclighura, near 
Kachra-para, erected an altar, on which they 
p1a(‘c<1 a choir and laying it on aKoosum necklace, 
with much rejoicing named it tho Altar of 
Truth. They collected a large quantity of 
and more than 30(M) itersons of different castes, sat 
down in one place, and partook of a meal toother. 
About a hundred brabniuns from Tnuenee, 
Bansbariyn, and Ilalee-suhur were invited to the 
ceremony, and cac-h one received at his dismissal 
a brass iiot and some sweetmeats. At tho altar, 
ihc i/iwc w’as read by Fcringecs, the Korau 
by l^Ioosoolmans, and the (Sevta by Brahmim 
Xiundits. Two NiiJiuhul (drums) wens placed in 
two iilaccH ; one near the Goostc ereck, and the 
oilier 110 . 11 ' tho altar. Two proclamations 

were lived at. those two places, eontaining a 

variety of particulars respecting this (new God ofl 
Truth, .ill of nhicli 1 did not read. But being 
tilled with aniazducnt I now send you this letter.— 
•fnggulchundcr Bundo. [Pi uhltaLiir, 

The corrospondeut who scut this piece 
of nows wrote bis letter in Bcmgali, which 
was published ■with the avbovc translation 

by tile editorial st.nff of the Sumachar 
I)nrpnn. Tli<* “low caste,” referred to in the 
lOuglish translation is mentioned in the 
Bengali letter but omitted in the lilngltBli 

viTsion. I'hc letter show's that the idea of 
removing untouchability by means of an 
intorcasfe dinner and the reading of the 
scriptures of dilVerent religions, had struck 
some Bengali villagers a century ago. 

More Parks for Indian Ladies in 
Calcutta 

More than one thousand ladies of 
Calcutta liave submitted a representation to 
the Mayor for reserving some parks for the 
exclusive use of ladies and children. The 
represoiitation runs thus, in part; 

The want of fresh air and exercise is felt vei'y 
mnch by the ladies in some of the congested parts 
of the city. It is a well-knowo fact that so 
much of the disease now prevalent among uiir 
women and children and specially tho increase 
in tuberculosis cases is due to the fact that we 
am all shut up the whole day within doors in 
an unhealthy atmosphere. Xho 'purdah’ among 
women has not yet completely disspprared, so 
our men should help to provide suitable open 
spaces where ladies can avail themselves of fresh 
air and exercise. There is enough evidraicc from 
medical men to point out to us how important 
a ^tor in 1^ it is and that tht, mothers of the 
future generation should be ,.|iut in the open as 
much as positible. We axe i^eatuwg this mace and 
au»e every day, and so we sntd this represents. 
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We understand the play-ground committee is 
in favour of representaiioo. The final decision 
is with the district committee". Surely our men 
in tMs committee of the Corporation will help 
us to get the necessary provision for reserving 
some of the open parks for us. We want healthy 
children so that oar future citizens may be an 
asset to the nation. 

The request of the ladies is (^uite reason¬ 
able. The parks, only eight in number, 
which they want for women and children, 
need not be reserved permanently. At the 
rate at whicli purdah has been disappearing, 
it should practically cease to exist in, say, 
ten years. So the open spaces required may 
be reserved for that period. By that time 
those among us racn-folk who are unmannerly 
may be able to learn to behave in the 
presence of ladies. 

Great stress is laid in the United States 
of America on the provision of open spaces 
for recreation. A publication of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labour of that country, Park 
Recreation Arenf: in the United States 1980, 
states : 

Perhaps the most commonly accepted standard 
of park and recreation for a city is that of 1 acre 
to each 100 population. Because of the high cost 
of land in densely settled neighbourhoods, many of 
which were bunt up before the ini|x>rtaDcc of 
providing parks was recognized, most large cities 
tall far short of this standard. Minneapolis, 
however, with a population of ir>J 356, has an 
acre of parks for each 00 people. Denver and 
Dallas with 1 acre for each 23 and 42 peo|>lc, 
respectively, arc two other large cities with 
unusual park areas, although in boui much of the 
acreage is outside the city limits. Hcveral other 
cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants provide an 
acre of parks for each 50 ficople or less, thereby 
(acc'.>cding by at least 100 Tier cent the standard 
of an Bcm for each 100 people. 

In the United States even small towns 
of 5000 inhabitants have park areas for 
recreation. Small towns in India also should 
have such facilities for recreation. 


Bengal Rules Against Absconders 
and Terrorists 

A Gazette Extraordinary announces that the 
Govwnor-iU'Ckmndl has mode in exercise of the 
power under section Id of the Bengal Suppression 
of Teanorist Qatrages Act 1? lulcs whereof (xne 
authorizes every milit^ officer and mry police 
ofiian .Dot btdow the ranto of|amadar and aeautuit 
sub-iospeotor nspei^vr^ to inteceept tel^rams. 
triej^hoae tneseagee, poetewds "andl perceb 

wheaewtf coasiaosed aeceesery. lor Unt purpoee of 
pwmiiog tobatntfiisetiw' whh.. abebouwe or 
teiT(»iria or wr tike purpose' ol the HlOy 


of the military and police forces. Another autho¬ 
rizes police and military officers conducting Marches 
of BUBconders to use any and every means to 
ensure the safety of such officers and their nun 
after laking all reasonable precautions. Yet another 
prohibits a person endeavouring to elicit inform¬ 
ation regarding tbc military or police forces from 
any member of such forces or from any person in 
the employment of the Government. The infiinge- 
ment of any of the rules is punishable with 
imprisonment extending to six months or fine or 
both. 

The Governor-ill-(.kmucil has also made five rules 
under the same section of the same Act applicable 
only to the Chittagong district giving some special 
powers to the district magistrates to deal with 
terrorists and absconders. 


Collective Fines 

A collective fine of Rs, iSO,000 has been 
imposed on the Hindus of Chittagong, 
because hitherto all terrorists and the like 
have been Hindus and because the Hindus 
of Chittagong have not detected or given 
any clue to tJie detection of the perpetrators 
of the Pahartali shooting and bombing. 

There is nothing to show that any non- 
ofiicial Hindu of Chittagong who is not 
now in jail or detention aided or abetted 
or was in the secret of any terrorist. And 
it is still more unreasonable to assnmc that 
all the non-oificial Hindus of Chittagong 
outside jails or detention camps aided or 
abetted or was in the secret of the terrorists. 
It is not impossible that not a single nou- 
ofBcial Hindu of Chittagong enjoying personal 
liberty knows the identity or the whereabouts 
of the Pahartali absconders. If any possesB 
such knowledge their number most be 
extremely small. 

Considering all these facts, the imposition 
of the collective fine on the Hindus of 
Chittagong must be pronounced unjust 
and entirely contrary to the correct 
juristic principle which lays down that it is 
better that ten guilty persons should go 
unpunished than that one innocent person 
should be punished. Here it is certain that 
thousands of innocent persons in Chittagong 
have been punished. Injustice cannot make 
for the weluure and strength of n state. 

It is to be noted tbai Ike Ejtecndlve, 
the police of diffcorent kinds and the aad^lary 
failed to prevent the PahartidL outrage .oir to 
detect tke offenders, thoun^, R wss 'theiir duty 
to., do so, and they driw saSaiies Vra ikat 
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andetBtandiDg; but no collective Hnc has 
been inflicted on them. When the Chittagong 
Hindus^ houses were sacked by non-Hindus^ 
no collective fine was imposed on the non- 
Hindus. Nor was such collective fine imposed 
on the non-Hindus after the disturbances 
in Pabua, Kishorganj and Dacca. We arc 
against the infliction of collective fines. 
But if Government considers it right and just, 
the rule should be applied in a non-communal 
manner. 

Collective tines have been imposed on 
some Midnapur villages also. The two 
crimes which have been particularly men¬ 
tioned by the Bengal Home Member as reasons 
for such punished are the burning of an 
irrigation department building and the assault 
on a Government tax-gatherer. Assuming 
without^admitting that' the building was burnt 
by some village people, there are no reasons 
to think that all or most of the vJlIagei's 
were implicated in or privy to it. Why 
should all of them then be punished '! As 
regards the assault on the tax-gatherer, as 
the police are able to detect secret murders, 
it should not be beyond their power to 
arrest the offenders. There is no need to 
punish a whole village for such an offence. 

Sepfuagenary of Sir P. C. Pay 

The public and students of Calcutta have 
rightly celebrated the seventieth birthday of 
Sir P. C. Ray with enthusiasm. Dr. Ray 
is not only a scientific discoverer himself 
but has inspired many of his students to 
follow in his footsteps, and ho rejoices 
that some of them have outshone him 
in their scientific work. He has also been 
a pioneer in the industrial awakening of 
Bengal, having been the foremost among 
the founders of the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works. He has 
been instrumental in establishing some other 
industrial concerns. He, with some colleagues, 
has sneoeeded against powerful competition 
in jdaoisg a rivffl* steam navigation company 
on a. sound {ooting. Years ago, he wr^ a 
soiiwtific Ben|^. work iim Zoolo^. His 
hi8^w,,^;£pe!lu che^ has add^tothe 
woriCl^ Jkddtrledge . of thai subject, and. 


biography is calculated to stimulate thought 
and activity in various directions. His 
love of students and charities to deser¬ 
ving poor students are wellknown. His 
philanthropic activities also have made him 
famous. He has worked with unremitting 
iical for the production mid wide use of 
khculdar. At the same time he has been a 
jiractical promoter of cotton mills, as both arc 
required in the economic interests of Indio. 
Above all, he is a distinguished example of 
plain living and high thinking. 

Sir B. N. Sarma 

Latterly Sir B. N. Surma had not been in 
the public eye, though earlier in life he had 
been a public man of distinction. Before 
liis election to the Imperial Legislative 
Council he was a member of the Madras 
Legislative Council for two terms. He was a 
member of the deputation which went to 
England in 1914 in connection with the 
Indian Councils Bill, and was one of the 
nineteen members who signed the historic 
memorandum demanding self-government for 
India. He was a member of the Viceroy's 
executive council for some time. Throughout 
his life he was an earnest student of public 
(juestious. 

Mrs. Sakhawaf Hossain 

Mrs. Sakhawat Hossain, whoso loss is 
mourned by all friends of girls’ education in 
Bengal and by wider public, became a widow 
early in life. M ith Ks. 10,000 left her by 
her husband she founded the Sakhawat 
Memorial Girls’ School for Muslim girls, and 
by devoting to it all her own property and 
her energies for more than two decides raised 
it to the high school standard. One does not 
often meet with such fruitful conjugal 
devotion and devotion to a noble cause 
combined. She was a self-educated lady of 
liberal culture and a powerful writer of 
Bengali. 

Dr. Ham Chandra Sarkar 

• Hem Chandra Sarka^ m. a., s >, a 
Missloiuuty Jdiiiiater ' of the Sadharan 
Bralnaa mmaj passed away last mduth 
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S rotracted iJJnceg. He received the houoraiy 
cgree of Doctor of Divinity at a special 
convocation of an American school of tlieolog}'. 
He was a very pious and scalous religious 
worker. Ho was the author of several 
biographical aud theological works in Bengali 
and English. During his long struggle with 
disease and death, the power of the spirit to 
rise superior to bodily infirmities became 
clearly manifest. Even when he had become 
almost blind, when on account of nasal and 
imperfect articulation the words he uttered 
could be understood with difficulty only by 
his daughter Miss Sakuntala Kao, he continued 
to serve the cause he held dear with unabated 
enthusiasm, and published some meritorious 
works. His wife had predeceased him. 
Miss Sakuntala Kao, ^[. a., whom she and 
Dr. Sarkar had brought up ns their daughter, 
nursed him through long years with exemplary 
affection and devotion. No daughter or son 
or other near relative could do more than 
she did for him. 

An Octogenarian Celebration 

The present and former pupils of Principal 
Girish Chandra Bose of Bangabasi College, 
Calcutta, recently cclebratc'd his eightietli 
birthday, with rclaf That an Indian 
intellectual should not only live to «)e eighty' 
but be still actively doing the duties of the 
head of a big educational institution also, is 
a rather rare event. Aud for this reason, 
the celebration was unique. Principal Bose 
does not at all look as old a.H he is. And 
that is because he has all along lived a 
regular life. His has been the comparatively 
quiet life of a scholar and an educationalist, 
free from the anxieties and excitement 
incident to the activities of political and 
even social workers; for he has never 
been in the thick of any political fray. 


Bengal Hindus and Unity Conference 
The following Associated Press message 
relating to the last meeting of the Unity 
Conference at Allahabad appeared in the 
Calcutta dailies of the 24th December : 

S^Dg a jbr wity.. (he piasldent hO(ped 



Btanding by them as they ought to. "Whatever 
be the degree and nature of me coining political 
advance,” streeaed the preaident, "the Hindua of 
Bcni^l and Panjab, as wcU aa of Hind, if separated, 
vroum have no voice in the government of the 
country unless electorates are joint, and we co¬ 
operate with our Muslim fellow countrymen, who 
would form the majority in these three provinces, 
just os the Muslims and other minorities in other 
provinces would have no voice whatever in the 
coming government except upon the byslcm of 
joint mectorutes.” 

Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar, the president, 
is mistaken in thinking the ^grievances” of 
the Bengal Hindus "imaginary.” What the 
cause of his mistake is, we do not know and 
will not guess. 

The communal decision of the Prime 
Minister or the British Government has been 
unsatisfactory and unjust. Both Hindus 
and Musalmans liavo complained of its 
unsatisfactory character, for difleront reasons. 
In giving his decision the Prime Minister 
said that if a better arranged, an "agreed” 
one, be fortheoining, he would accept it in 
place of his decision. AVhothcr he would do 
so or not, we need not discuss. In any ease, 
it was to evolve something better, something 
more satisfactory, than the Premier’s decision 
that the Unity Conference was called. 

liCt us see whether the proposals before 
the Conference arc bettor than the I’remier’s 
decision. As there has been an attempt to 
throw the blame—at least much of the 
b1am(‘—for the apprehended failure of the 
conference on the Bengal Hindus, let us 
confine our attention to Bengal. 

The Premier’s decision, so far as it relates 
to Bengal, hit the Bengal Hindus very hard. 
Under it, in order to pamper the European 
C hristians, the Hindus were deprived of far 
more seats on a population basis tliaa the 
Musalmans. The proposal before conference 
which allotted 112 seats to Hindus and others 
forming the general constituency and 127 to 
Musalmans was more equitable. But this 
division was made on the assumption ^at 
the Europeans might be persuaded to accept 
a smaller number of seats than the Premiers 
decision had given them. But as they 
refused to give up even a single seat, a new 
situation arose. Two just courses now lay 
open. The Hindus and MusaJxnwiB of Bengal 
could eombiae to persuade- or bring jouit 
presemte to bear 4poa the Europeans to make 
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them give up the required number of seats. 
But evidently the Musalmans do not like 
such a course—perhaps they do not want to 
lose the favour, the patronage or the friend¬ 
ship (whatever it may be called) of the 
Europeans. So the other just and fair 
course would be to leave aside the European 
seats and to redistribute the remaining seats 
between th(> Musalinnns and the Hindus and 
others on a population basis. But such an 
arrangement has not been thought of by 
anybody at the Conference. 

What the Musalmans of Bengal want is 
an assured majority of seats in tlic Bengal 
Council. And for that purpose, as the, 
Europeans would not part with any of the 
seats iniijuitously assigned to them by the 
Premier, they and the non-Bengal members 
of the ITnity Conference appear to want that 
the Bengal Hindus should agree to have 
oven a lesser number of seats than the 
Premier has given them. Or, in other 
words, they are to agree to have their 
position still further weakened than what 
the Premier has matle it, and to make the 
Musalman position assuredly supreme- 
stronger than the Pi'oinicr has made it. 
What is the price they would obtain for thus 
agreeing to this further weakening of their 
position ? Joint electorate ? Ah no ! The 
finference has not included joint oh^ctorato 
pure and simple in their Hcheme. It has 
agreed to a kind of hotchpotch which is 
neither honest separate ehfctorate, nor honest 
joint electorate, but really having more of 
the chnnictcr of the fornier than of the 
latter. 

But even if joint electorate pure and 
simple were agreed upon, Bengal Hindus 
could not agree to any number of seats less 
than 112. Wherever the Musalmans are in 
a minority, they have got weightage. In 
Bengal the Hindus are a minority. But far 
from getting any weightage, the Premier has 
given them a far lesser number of scats 
than they would be entitled to on the 
population basis, and the Conference 
wants to out-herod Herod by asking them to 
be content with a stiiU fewesr number of seats! 

It is eaid that the Beng^ Hindne would 
hav«to )Mart wi^ only 2 a^ita. But 2 added 
to ibe Muaalznan's 119 undez' the Bremier’s 


“award” would not make 127 or 126, a bare 
majority in a house of 250. Therefore, most 
probably the underlying idea is, that after 
the Bengal Hindus have agreed to give up 
2 seats out of their quite inadequate share, 
the non-communal Labour, Land-holder, 
Commence and University seats would be 
re«iuired to be communally divided so as to 
give the Musalmans 6ve or six or more seats ! 
In other words, a Nationalist Unity Con¬ 
ference would have to introduce oommunalism 
where even the Premier has not introduced 
it! 

There may bo another argument in favour 
of the Bengal Hindus’ self-cripplemont. The 
Unity Conference leaders may tell them: 
“The Premier's decision has made you 
impotent, and so impotent that the difference 
of a few seats more or less would not 
really matter at all, that impotence cannot 
really be made greater or less. Even if 
you got 112 seats in a house of 250, yon 
would be impotent. So, why not give up 
some of your seats ? There are no degrees 
of powcrlessness.” This is like calling upon 
a mail who has lost one or two fingers 
to have a few more fingers cut off, or 
like calling upon a man who has lost 
one leg or one hand to agree to the amputa¬ 
tion of another leg or hand, or like calling 
upon a man who lias had some of his teeth 
knocked off to agree to the pulling out of 
a few more. In the future Bengal Council, 
as in the present, all questions are not going 
to be debated or decided communally. The 
difference of even one or two scats may tell 
on occasion, ilcngal Hindus would be fools 
if they were consenting parties to a further 
weakening of their position for the sake of 
a hollow, unreal and superficial unity. Real 
unity presupposes the disposition to make 
sacrifices for the good of the whole. We do 
not peroeive any such disposition atiiung 
Musalmans. All the sacrifices must be made 
by the Hindus. 

The question must not bn considered as 
if it were only one of power and rights. 
Citizens must do their duty to the nation. 
Ben^ Hindus have not done this duty less 
or are not less fit to dll', it than others. 
Bengal Htndos are not Ie»i' able^ leas in^l^ 
tuab paj^lin-spiritedf less 8df-*saorifit^. 
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for the moral and material advancement of 
the coantry than others. Yet the Unity 
Conference leaders call u]K>n Bci^al Hindus 
alone to abandon their post of duty to a very 
great extent. Bengal Hindus are called upon 
to agree to communal rule ostensibly for ten 
years but really perhaps for an indefinite 
period without any compensating advantage 
to the country. 

24th December, 19.32. 

Bengal Hindus and Other Hindus 

We do not labour under the wrong idea 
that Hindu leaders outside Bengal are all 
indiflFerent to the fate of the Hindus of Bengal, 
if not also somewhat unfriendly to them. But 
if there be any such non-Bengali Hindu 
leaders, we would respectfully remind them 
that, though Bengali Hindus have fallen on 
evil days, they may still bo able to render 
some service to the Indian nation and that by 
weakening Bengali Hindus, the entire Indian 
nation would be really weakened, if only to 
a very slight extent. 

The apprehended Fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi 

If by the 2nd lof January, 1933, the 
Gumvayur temple be not thrown open to 
Hindus of all castes, including those who ar«' 
unreasonably, superstitiously and un¬ 
righteously considered untouchable, it is 
probable that Mahatma Gandhi may begin to 
fast again. Considering the physical strcngtli 
which he possesses at present, that must 
cause serious anxiety. The Zamorin, in 
whose State the temple lies, has it in his 
power to make the fast unnecessary. If anv 
law of his State stands in the way of the 
temple being thrown open to all Hindus, he 
can change the law, as he Is the ruler of the 
State. We are not experts in shastric 
matters. But many of those who are, and 
many orthodox Hindus like Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pmmathanath Tarkabhnshan, etc., are in 
favour of temple entry for all castes, being 
of the opinion that there is nothing in the 
shastras prohibitii% snch enigy. It may, 
Iheniore, ^ r^htly assumed that Hinduism 
is opt agn^ the zeopgniiioiii . of tiiis right 


of all Hindus. And reason is entirely in 
its favour. Noxious insects, worms, rats, 
mice, cats, etc., can and do enter temples 
without desecration being caused cither to 
the temples or to the idols worshipped 
therein. It is unreasonable, therefore, to 
object to the entrance of human worshippers 
of particular castes entering these shrines ; 
for it would be the height of absurdity to 
consider them inferior to insects, worms, 
rats, mice, cats, etc. 

Individuals, famous and obscure, from 
Rabindranath Tagore downwards, and 
numerous societies and groups of meu have 
urged the Zamorin to throw the Gumvayur 
temple open to all castes. Let ns hope that 
he will listen to the voice of reason and to 
the request of all such persons and thus 
prevent a great tragedy and a disgrace to 
Hindu India. 

Medals and Music of Bands for 
Sweepers 

Sweepers and scavengers do unpleasant 
work in order that the atmosphere of towns 
and villages may be sweet and they may be 
In a sanitary condition. For this reason the 
late poet Satyendranath Datta compared them 
to the God Nilakantha (Shiva), who drank 
up the poison, leaving the nectar for 
others. 

Sweepers and scavengers do the same 
kind of work for tlie community that grand¬ 
mothers, mothers, aunts, elder sisters, etc., do 
for babies, without these honoured and 
beloved relatives becoming untouchable 
therefor. 

If we were guided by right reason in the 
work of social gradation, these social bene¬ 
factors would be given a high status. In 
some parts of the United States they are, 
called ''sanitarians.” 

Dr. Tbouless in his Control of the Mini/ 
observes ^at "a kind of music which 
produces emotion and heightens activity is 
used by armies and to produce warlike 
emotions amongst civilians,” and that if 
civilised peoples wage ware, at all, "they 
should participate in them under cooditionn 
wbioh allow them to realise to the full &eir 
sadness and Ritility.” He adds : 
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“There are, oo the other hand, hi^ly desirable 
activities, oolourleas and distasteinl in themselves, 
whi<^ need the stimulation of roartial music if 
they are to be oarried out with enthusiasm.” 

Then comes his suggestion and anticipa* 
tion, that 


“The day must come when dustmen and sanitary 
workers are led to their noble work by the music 
of the pipes and drums, and when they will point 
proudljr to the medals on their breasts which were 
strudk in commemoration of notable victoria over 
dirt and disease.” 


When Dr. Thouless says that the distaste¬ 
ful work of sweepers and scavengers requires 
the stimulation of martial music, he is 
probably not to be understood literally. That 
kind of work requires the stimulus of honour¬ 
able recognition much more. 

Mr. Liansbury, the British Labour leader, 
writes in his autobiography : 

“Ilduca^ young men will not mind working 
in a sewer or road-making if such work is re¬ 
cognized as of value to the nation equal with that 
given by those who write invoices or keep ledgers. 
The educated girl will not mind being a domestic 
servant if her status is raised and she is treated 
as the equal in life of the school teacher ; a girl 
from a high school will not mind being a cook if 
she is considered and treated as the equal of a 
shorthand typist.” 

He observes furthar that we must get it 
into the minds of children 


“that all useful labour is equally honourable; 
that men and women who plough the fields, and 
milk the cows, and cleanse our streets, and dig 
our coal, and cook our food, or scrub a house 
are of equal importance and value with those 
who sit in offices writing in books or adding 
figures.” 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin observed in a 
recent speech of his : 

**lt makes very little difference whether a man 
is driving a tramcar or sweeping streets or being 
Prime Minister, if he only orings to that service 
everything that is In him and performs it for the 
sake of mankind.” 

All these observations may be summed 
up in the words of Bobert Browning : "All 
service ranks the same iidth God.” 

The observations quoted above are the 
thoughts of intellectuals of the Anglo-Saxon 
face among whom there is no hereditary 
caste and no untouchability. If among them 
honourable social recognition is needed for 
saoitazy workers ia the interests of jastioe, 
of a hi^ standard cl sanitaiy service and 
of soqm aoUda4ly» how muon mate is sudi 


Who are the Depressed Castes 7 

Though the Poona Pact and the 
Prime Minister have assigned 30 seats in 
the coming Bengal Council to the depressed 
classes in Bengal, it is fanny that even 
Government does not know who are these 
depressed people, and it is funnier still that 
some persons have taken upon themselves to 
generously (?) part with some of these seats 
to Bengal Muslims ! The following rather 
long but interesting extract from the proceed¬ 
ings of the Bengal Council will bear out 
what we have said : 

At the Bengal Council, Baja Bhupendra Nanywi 
Binha Bahadur of Nashipur asked : Will the 
Hon’ble Member in charge of the Revenue Dep^- 
ment be pleased to state whi^ is the meaning 
conveyed to the Local Government by the words 
“depressed class” as used by the Premier in the 
declaration of the Communal Award ? 

The Hon'ble Albadj Sir Abdel Kerim Gbuznavi 
replied : Bepressod classes have not been defined 
in the (.'ommunal Award or in the Poona Pact. 

Kaja Bhupendra Natayan Sinha Bahadur: 
Will the Hoii’ble Member be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement showing the different castes 
among the 1 lindus of Bengal which will be included 
under the head of “depressed class” as mentioned 
in the question ? 

The Hon. A. K. Ghuznavi: As the poution of 
certain castes is still under consideration it is not 
yet possible to publish an authoritative list. 

The Hon. Member was subjected to a volley of 
supplementary questions. 

Mr. N. K. Basu : Is the Hon. Member aware 
that in Bengal under the ruling of the Calcutta 
High Court all Sudras including Kayasthas belong 
to the same caste.—No answer. 

Mr. Bssn rejieatcd the question. 

The Hon. Member: I cannot say anything 
more than what 1 have stated. 

Mr. B. C. Chatteijee: Will the Hon. Member 
tell us if those who are not Jol ehai Hindus are 
to be considered as members oi the depressed dass 
or not f 

Tbe Hon. Member : T refer the Hon. Member 
to the answer already given. 

Bev. B. A. Nag: Will the Hon. Member be 
pleased to state if the people of the depressed 
class as soon as they become Christians, cease to 
be people of the depressed class ?—(laughter).—No 
answer. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin : WUl the Hon. 
Member be pleased to tdl ^ us whdher the Lothian 
Committee gave an indimdion as to who were 
depressed iclsss ?—No answer. 

Mr. B. C. Cbatteriee : Will the Hon. Member 
be pleased to state if the Government has followed 
any principle hitherto for the classification of the 
depressed class ? 

Ihe Htm. Member: They have certainly tried 
to follow eectain principle (laugtter). 

Mr. Chattel^: What is that prinKpie ? 

The £Con. lumber : When the demsum of the 
OovemiaeBt is anootooed, the piineii^ also w3l 
be aoaooneed. 
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Mr. Ohatterjee: That is no answer to my 
qnestioD. I want to know if the Government haa 
at all follow^ any princii^e. 

The Hon. Member: That will take lu many 
years back (laughter). 

Mr. Banti Sekhareswar Uay: Will the Hon. 
Uember be pleased to tell us if the Government 
is prepared to appoint a Committee to advise them 
in the matter. 

The Hon. Member : No. 

Dr. N. C. Ben Gupta : Is it not a fact that the 
Government furnishra the Lothian Committee with 
a statement to which the exact number of the 
members of the depressed class was stated ? And 
is the Government prepared to stand by that 
statement ? 

The Hon. Member: Government submitted a 
provisional list. 

Mr. J. L. Bannerjee: Will the Government 
consult Pundits and leaders of the Hindu com¬ 
munity for final decision of the question ? 

The Hon. Member: Likely (laughter). 

Mr. Bannerjee: Have the Government taken 
any steps up till now for the purpose of aacertabmg 
such opinion ? 

The Hon. Member: Yea. 

Mr. Bannerjee : Whom have they consulted ? 

The Hon. Member. 1 am not {irepared to 
answer that question. 

Mr. Banneqee: Is the disclosure of the names 
against public policy 7 

The Hon. Member : The matter is still under 
consideration. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque: Will the Hon. 
Member be pleased to stato if the Government is 
pursuing any principle with regard to classification 
of the deprrased class ? 

The Hon. Member ; I refer the Hon. Member 
to the answer already bven. 

Khan Bahadur: Wul the Government pubhsh 
the principle 7 

The Hon. Member : I cannot say that now. 

Mr. Fazlul Hemue: Will the Hon. Member be 
pleased to state ii they will consult the represen¬ 
tatives or the depressed class in the council in 
arriving at the decision as to who were depressed 
class ? 

The Hou. Member : May be. 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Roy: Are not the Pundits 
referred to by Mr. ,T. L. Bannerjee, against the 
interests of the depressed class 7 (laughter). 

Mr. B. G. Chatterjee: Is the lion. Member 
aware of the principle of classification givra by 
Mr. Mukunda Denary Mullick to the Lothian 
Committee 7 

The Hon. Member : We are not prepared to 
make any detailed statement at the present 
moment. 


Calcutta Celluloid Works 

Recently we paid a visit to the Odentta 
Celluloid Works, started and managed by 
Mr. J. N. Bose. We found the men in the 
factory in active work. It produces various 
kinds of articles made of celluloid—combs, 
soa|>-boxe6> hairpins, knittii^ needles, and 
'HDiher thiu^ too numerous to mention. Hie. 


style and finish of the goods produced are in 
no respect inferior to those imported from 
abroad—many of them, if not all, appeared 
to us superior to them. 

** Wasteful Folly of Buying Similar 
Filings of Foreign Make" 

In performing the opening ceremony of 
Bengal Stores, an emporium of Swadeshi 
goods owned by Messrs. Keshoram Cotton 
Mills, Rabindranatli Tagore observed inter 
alia: 

Thifl emporium, I hope, will be an education 
for the pumic who due to their ignorance of the 
excellent articles of everyday use that are now 
being turned out in our country, indul^ in the 
wasteful folly of buying similar things of foreign 
make. 

Co-education—A Success 

We are glad to note that on the occasion 
of the celebration of the College Day of the 
Calcutta Scottish Churches College, Principal 
Cameron referred to the success of co-educa¬ 
tion in his college. 

Ho then announced amid cheers the appointment 
of Miss Txtgan as a lecturer in English literature 
and said t^t she was perhaps the first woman 
lecturer in a men’s college. 

We congratulate Miss Logan, though she 
is not the first woman lecturer in a men’s 
college in India. During our recent visit to 
Nagpur we found an Indian lady lecturer in 
the Morris College of that town. And 
about two years ago we used to find a lady 
professor lecturing to a mixed college class 
of men and women students in Santiniketan. 
By the by, as Scottish Churches has lady 
students also, they may claim that it is not 
exclusively a men’s college I 

Banning Fourteen Gandhi Films 

The Bombay Government has banned 14 
films relating to Mahatma Gandhi certified 
by the Bombay Board of Film Censors. 
Perhaps it has been done to prevent an 
obscure agitator like Mr. Gandhi from 
becoming famous. 

* 

**An Iniquitous Decision'* 

The foremost Bengal papers owned and 
edited by Indians uid almost all other Indian 
O’tmed papers have oondeomed the collective 
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fine inflicted on the Hindus of Chittagong. 
But as all Bengali Hindus are suspect, their 
opinions are discounted. So let us quote 
the opinion of The Servant of India, the 
ably conducted organ of a society which 
believes in the permanence of the Indo-British 
connection: 

It has also been made clear that the fine would 
be recovered only from the Hindu residents. In 
his speech delivers in Calcutta last week on the 
occasion of the St. Andrews’ dinner, the Governor 
of ^ngal tried to justify this discriminatory policy. 
His main excuse for it in effect was that as {Arsons 
involved in the outrages were found to have 
b'longed to the Hindu community and as the 
Hindu inhabitanis tailed to giv(‘ information about 
terrorists there was nothing wrong in throwing the 
entire burden of the fine exclusively upon that 
community. 

Whatever the truth in the Governor’s aspersions 
on the Chittagong Hindu community, the Bengal 
Government’s decision is sure to stake all normally 
minded persons as unjust and iniquitous. In the 
first‘place, this “crude and unsatisfactory instru* 
ment” deserves severe condemnation because it hits 
the innocent along with the ^ilt^ In the second 
place, the blame attributed oy His Excellency to 
the local Hindu community for its alleged failure 
to co-operate with the authorities in tracing terro¬ 
rists presupposes the possession of the necessary 
information on its part. Fur aught we know, the 
Governor’s assumption may be wholly unfounded. 
TTnlike other political parties, the terrorists work 
in secret and underground ; and information about 
their movements or intentions is by no means easy 
to^t even by their relatives or fnends. 

l%e activities of the inhabitants of a particular 
locality resulting in the formation of watch and 
ward committed had apparently convinced the 
local Government of their bona fides to the extent 
of temporarily suspending the collection of the fine 
from them. With the beat will in the world 
the locality found itself unable to assist Govern¬ 
ment by information ; but the reward for its good¬ 
will has been that it has been ordered to shoulcter its 
part of the burden of the fine I Does this not prove 
the utter unfoundedness of Rir John Anderson’s 
amumption that the Chitti^ng Hindus do 
possess information l^uling to the apprehension of 
terrorists which they wantonly refuse to place at 
Government’s dispoc^ out of a spirit of non-co- 
operation ? Hie act really seems to be that as 
elsewbere the general community in Chittagong is 
law-abiding and free from complicity in terrorist 
activity and it is invidious to discriminate against 
one section, as the Gkivernment has appa¬ 

rently made up its mind to do. 

Burma Against Separation from 
India 

Bangoou, Dec. 23 
U. Chit filaing, M. L. C.', president of the 
General Council of the Banuese Associations 
and of Hlaing Myat Paw of the Ail-Burmah 
Aati-S^Mualion League has seat the hdlowing 
message to the ‘Brme Minist^ the Secretary 
ti. State And hia Etoellency the vloeroy: 


‘'The Burma Legulative Council has to-day given 
its dear decision on the definite issue put before 
the electorate by passing without a division the 
anti-separation motion opposing separation of 
Burma from India on the basis of the constitution 
outlined by the Prime Minister at the Burma 
Bound Table Conference, as also by defeating the 
motion of U Ba Pe, leader of the separatuuiist 
party recommending acceptance of the principle of 
separation. 

Our party in the council and our General 
Council of the Burmese Associations, thereforeL 
again request you to arrange for the Barmans’ 
entry into Indian Federation and with that view, 
provide for adc(|uate participation of Burmese 
delegates of auti-seperalion school in all further 
stages of evolution of the Indian Federal Constitu¬ 
tion.’’— tree Press. 

It would be interesting to wntch the 
manou'^nres of Burma-separatioaist Britishers 
now. 

Unity Conference Committee's 
Agreement 

The text of the agreement which was 
presented to Unity Conference by the 
committee at Allahabad on the 24th December 
last will not lead any reader who is not in 
the know to suspect that there are still 
serious hitches to overcome. Those who have 
to make such a conference successful must 
necessarily be men of an optimistic turn of 
mind with an inexhaustible fund of patience. 
But it would not be wise, to ignore or make 
light of real injustice or difficulties or consider 
serious grievances imaginary. 

Bengal Hindus and the 
a. T. C* Conference 

In the political notes by an "Indian 
Contributor,” appearing in the Statesman of 
the 13th December last, the chief complaints 
are : 

1. That the Communal Award, which, as ho 
rightly says, has almost hopelessly ruined all future 
prospects of the Hindus of Bengal, was given with¬ 
out referooce to the Hindus of Bengal. 

2. That during the discussions of the Communal 
Problem at the Bound Table Conferraee, the 
Hindus were hopelessly divided and even men like 
Pandit Malviya and Doctor Moonie and other 
Congress leaders did not agree with the Mahatma. 

B. That the view points of the Hindus of Hena^ 
were neither pressed nor discussed, and that me 
Hindu leaders present at the Bound Table 
Conforence simply ignored ^gal. 

In support of these contentions of his, 
the Indian contributor quotes from no less a 
person than Sir Nripendro Nath Sazkar, who 
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is now representing Bengal at the Round 
Table Conference. 

The whole communal problem was en¬ 
compassed in the following Moslem demands : 

1. Btaiulory majority for the Moslems m Bengal 
and Panjab. 

2. Maintenance of weights^ for the^ Moslems 
in provinces where they form a minority as 
provided under the Lucknow Pact. 

3. 33| per cent representation in the Central 
Legislature. 

4. Reparation of Bind. 

5. Beparato Electorates. 

The protection of the interests of the 
Hiiidits in general, and the Hindus of Bengal 
in particular. Jay in a determined opposition 
to these demands. 

Dr. Moonjc opposed all these demands 
and enunciated the following principles : 

(1) No reservation of seals for a majority 
community in any province with the object ana 
result of securing a mn]ority to that community 
by statutes. 

(2) In any Hchamc of prot4H:tion of minorities by 
reservation of scats, no minority rommunity in any 
province should lie given representation below its 
ratio in the population of the province. 

(3) ^ In any scheme of weightages a common 
principle should be eiivolved which should be made 
applicable to all minonties without any discrimina¬ 
tion. 

He maintained his opposition to the end, 
to separate electorates and separation of 
Sind. 

Now, the Hindus of Beng.T,l were represent¬ 
ed by Sir I*. C. Mittcr, Mr. J. N. Ba.su and 
Mr. Narendra Nath Law. Did they ever 
support Dr. hfoonje in his opposition to any 
of these, points which were in the interest 
not only of the Hindus generally but of 
Bengal also ? 

The Indian contributor and Sir N. N. 
Sarkar are quite right when the,y say that the 
Hindus were hopelessly divided. The division 
lay between Dr. Moonje, Raja Narendranath, 
Mr. Tambe and Mr. Jayakar on one side, and 
all the rest of the Hindus, including also the 
representatives of the 
other. 

*^Behped India" 

Mr. Arthur Moore, “the chief political writer 
on the Calcutta 8taiesman and the Indiau 
correspondent of lihe London Observer/^ con¬ 
tributed to a recent number of tbe Fortnightly 
Review an artiele on '^^loved India" which 


Bengal Hindus, on the 


was given the place of bmionr in that British 
monthly. Hie nature of his love appears 
from the very first sentences of bis article and 
is made more and more clear as be proceeds. 

we still love India ?” He asks. “Is she 
worth bolding ? Can we hold her, and 
against whom or what shall we be put to the 
strain He tells us indeed that “We came 
to trade and stayed to rule/’ but proceeds 
to add in the same sentence, “and gradually 
we talked less and less of our trade, and more 
and more our mission to govern India for its 
good.” We presume what he means is not 
that EnglishiDCii really gave up the idea of 
making money out of the Indo-British contact 
and connection and made the governance of 
India a genuine philanthropic and altruistic 
enterprise, but that they “tafkrd'^ less and less 
of worldly advantages and “talked” more and 
more of their ‘‘mission to govern India for its 
good.” For, only a few lines below this he 
unintentionally reveals the inward meaning of 
this missionary enterprise by saying ; 

“Moreover, the disehargo of thu lofty rospon- 
oibility provided a vaat and noble fieul for the 
talents oi Britons lu war and peace. Honourable 
careers lay o^ien to the products of our school and 
universities, with posts of the highest dignity as 
objects of legitimate ambition for those who served 
India most faithfully Also an army could be 
supported, and trained under conditions approxi¬ 
mating to active service, without cxiicnse to the 
British taxpayer.” 

Mark the last six words. 

Mr. Moore’s claim is, 

“We loved India more than the Indians.” 

Why India is ceasing to be “beloved” 
appears from the following ; 

“We have now to face the fact that the glatnour 
of goveriiing India for its own good is disappearing, 
and that the country is becoming more and more 
unattractive to many Englishmen. There are sUll 
hoDour^le careers ofierra, but their arduousnew 
is more in evidence than their honour. The civil 
service and the corps of array officers, evm ^ugh 
automatically Bhrinking in numlwra. find difficulty m 
maintaining the standard of British p^aottnel. The 
railways, and the engineering services generally, 
despite unemployment at home, find reeroitcDeut 
for technical posts an iacreasiug problem.” 

That Mr. Moore’s love is of the mereautile 
type appears clearly iu many a passage of 
ms article. He writes : 

“Mooh depends on our answer to the question 
how' murii do we lore India. What do we get 
out of India and what do we want f” 
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Beal love, of wMch poets have sang, is 
raeasurod by Ihe sacrifice which the lover 
makes or is prepared to make at any moment 
ioT the beloved—by what the lover can give, 
inclading life and all. But Mr. Moore 
measures his love by what he can get out 
of India. This is a singular kind of love 
of which poets have not yet sung. 

As an answer to his question, printed 
above and a commentary on it, the paragraph 
reproduced below follows it immediately. 

Material wealth and moral aatisfaetion both 
weigh in the balance. The pesBimiRt argues 
plausibly enough, that both are rapidly on the 
down grade. The days when Englishmen shook 
the pagoda tree and picked up the fortune that 
fell are gone for ever. As a field for official 
careers India is becoming uncongenial, for none 
but exceptional men can do their beat work in 
face of a highly popular press which represents 
British officials as brutes and bloodsuckers. The 
business lyortd is mapp^ out by limited cximpanies 
keenly (Competing with one another and so hearily 
capitalized as to make the payment of dividends 
a strenuous task. The importing houses are hit 
by tarins, and their goods are subjected to 
periodical boycott as well. The European exporter 
and industrialist m India is naturally ex{X)Hed to 
the ever-incrcasing c.ompctitiou of Indians whose 
wage bills and general over-heads are smaller than 
his. Tn the governmental sphere, then, the 
pessimist speaks of “the lost Ihiininion” and 
according to him we may as well go while the 
going is moderately good. Jlc foretells that the 
Indian l^islator will inevitably cook the business 
man's goose for him by jiredatory legislation. 

There ia an admixture of truth in some 
of the things which Mr. Moore has said. 

Everybody in India, including certainly the 
unofficial British community, is agreed (will Mr. 
Churchill please note ?) tliat a prolongation of the 
system of government by the British Parliament 
is impossible. Power must be shifted from 
Westminster and Whitehall, and some centre and 
source of power found in India itself. 

It is perfectly true that the centre and 
'Source of power must aod should be in India. 
But the idea of Mr. Mooro and his fellow- 
traders is that they while sojourning in India 
must be that centre ! For, in his concluding 
paragraph he says : 

“To hold for the Crown a adf-governing ludia 
will be a greatmr poUtioal aohievement than any 
yet” 

But how can a country held for a sov^teign 

nation having thrir homes in a distant 
ikad be "self-governing'* at the same time. 

JSt, Moore admits that, 

'**tbs oatstaadiiig fact about India te ^ poyerty 

tiM peqp]».,.No, one is driag anytidng about 


this. We have no plan, and the Indians have 
no pUm.” 

Indians may not be doing anything to 
remove India's poverty—they may have no 
plan. But how does Mr. Moore explain the 
fact that Englishmen who love India more 
than the Indians and possess the supreme 
power and wisdom arc "doing nothing about 
this" and "have no plan" ? 

Let us, however, conclude by quoting 
the first sentence of his last paragraph: 
"The Englishman still loves India, and it is 
still worth holding." 

Payment of Debts by Nations 

Private individuals who incur debts are 
in honour bound to pay them. Nations in- 
emrriug debts are similarly bound to pay 
them. Great Britain and France, free 
countries, borrowed huge sums from America 
to pro8('cute the world war in their own 
interests. They are not like India, for whom, 
whether in her interest or not, Britishers 
borrow money. So the FroucU and the British 
should not directly or indirectly try to 
repudiate their d(‘bt8. But they seem willing 
to do so, and perhaps would have done so, if 
America had been a weak nation. 

Equal Reduction of Armaments 

The Month writes ; 

Those wnters to the Press who ferquently 
assert that Creat Jtritsiu has already reduced its 
armaments to a dangerously low point, one rela¬ 
tively lower than any other cxeent Germany, are 
doing no service to the cause of disarmament, ftcBt 
because every other Great Power says the same 
thing, and none admits it in regarrl to the others; 
secondly, because their point of comparison is pre¬ 
war cxpenilitnrc, forgetting that armaments on the 
eve of the war were infiated lieyond all precedent 
owing to the then unchecked competition ; and 
thirdly, because they ignore the vast improvement 
in military technique, which make modern armies 
for more formidable than they were twenty years 
ago. 

It adds : 

And let us remember that our expenditure on 
armaments is still the highest in Eumpe, with the 
exceiaion of that of Soviet Bussia. Ihe following 
table of the annual costs of armaments, compilea 
by the New York Trust Co. for ItJBO-Si, rives the 
expenditute of the driri Powers aod the om^renoe 
from the 1913-14 figures. The (fotai umusl expea* 
dituxe, exclurive of pensfods, is now 
£140(XOOOQW, whereas even in r9tu, it was 

a8e«,^oooi 
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In million pounds 


Gtrmmg 49 

Qreat Hrifain 15B 
fhutee 130 

Holy 74 

Japan 

Russia ](j6 

U.8.A. 208 


Increase-decrease on 1913-14 

— 63 p. c. 

+ 42 p. c. 

+ 3(t p. 0. 

+ 44 p. c. 

+ 142 p. c. 

+ 130 p. c. 

+ 197 p. c. 


The big powers are prepariog for peace 
indeed ! 


"ReM India' 

Elsewhere in this Revictv is published an 
article by Rabindranath Tagore on Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford's Rebel India, in which he 
characterizes it as an honest book. What 
effect Mr. Brailford’s honesty will have on 
the ruling and the’educated classes of Great 
Britain can be judged from the following 
review of the book which appeared in the 
July number of Inlernaiional Affairs, the 
organ of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs: 

Rebel India is a record of impressions during six 
months of travel in Northern India in the second 
half of 193() M'hcn the civil disobedience campaign 
was at its height. Mr. Brailsford sympathized 
npisionately with a movement which seemed to 
him to be a revolt against the “degradation of a 
servile acquiescence in foreign rule,” and his 
judgment seems too often to have obscured 
by the mists of emotion and prejudice. Only once 
he says, “J had this story only from the Indian 
side,” but similar qualifications seem nei'Pssary for 
the fantastic stories of indiscriminate bludgeonings 
^ a brutal pohee not only in the villages of 
Gujarat but in university class rooms and lecture 
theatres in populous cities of the North. 

The same reviewer characterizes Patricia 
Kendall’s India ami the British as 

“a very readable travel diary in which graphic 
and picturesque sketches of things^ seen are 
presented against a background of serious excur¬ 
sions into the past history and present day 
politics of India.” 

The Late Maharani Sunifi Devi 

On the 17th December 1932 the pef^le 
oi Calcutta assembled in a mass meeting to 
express their sorrow at the sudden dea& of 
the Maharani Suniti Devi of Conch Behar. 
The poet Rabindranath Tagore presided at 
the meeting. Mr. J. N. Banu moved the 
nmin resolution passed by the meeting in 
which he xeferrea to the boundless charity 
uf the late Mabttraoi and to her antlthhuioua 
Ji^vities. jUdy Alnda Roaa eaggested 


to the meeting that the best memorial of the 
late Maharani would be to help to improve the 
Victoria Institution, a girl’s high school 
founded by the Maharani. The poet Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore in the course of his address said : 

"My relation to the Maharani was two¬ 
fold. I was born sometime before Eeshub 
Chunder Sen came and stayed at our Jora- 
sanko home. In those days I, as an infant, 
played in the lap of the Maharani’s mother. 
Suiiiti Devi occupied the same lap many 
years after that. 

"When she was married, I had many an 
occasion to be her guest both at Alipore and 
at Darjeeling. Memories of sunny days inter¬ 
twine in my mind with her sympathetic and 
gentle personality. 

"Then I heard of her death. I am now 
at a stage of life where death cannot assume 
any false meaning to me. The wall which 
separates life from death is becoming trans¬ 
parent to me. It is not for me to express 
sorrow when I sec death. It is only in the 
light of day that man sees himself in his 
narrow surrounding. When that light fades 
away his narrower boundaries fade away too 
and he looks into the far away ends of the 
endless constellations. Death carries us from 
the narrower joys of Life unto an eternity 
which is Joy....” 

At the end of tlic meeting a memorial 
Committee was formed with a strong 
personnel. 

Latest about Bengal Hindu Sabha 

The following news deserves the attention 
of the Indian public. 

Calcutta, Dec. 25 

On the Bubject of the uni'y conference a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Hindu Sabha was held today and resolutions 
were passed reiterating (1) that the Sabha stands- 
for joint electorate, (2) that the Sabha definitely ia 
opposed to a statutory reservation of seats for any 
majority community. (3) that the Sabha stron^y 
objects to the extension of the principle of com- 
munalism into special constitoencie which ia 
implied in the Allahabad scheme, and (4) tiiat the 
Sabha demands the restoratiou to Bengal of all 
l^gali speaking areas adjoining the presidency. 
Further in view of the Muslim insistmee at the 
unity oonferaice upon an unconditional reservation 
of si pw cent seats irrespective of what the 
Hindus might the Sabha withdrew its oemdi- 
tioaal offbr to intive its objeetkm to a statirtory 
- majotiiy* 



NOTES 


We have commented on these matters 

on several occasions previously and express¬ 
ed our views unequivocally. 

GuTUvayuT and the Zamorin 

The British period of Indian history gives 
numerous examples 

Government interfering with the "rights of 
Indian princes whenever required by reasons 
of State, public safety, public morals etc. etc. 

In the recent case of temple entry in the 
domains of the Zamorin the refusal of that 
ruler to act in accordance with puWic 
opinion in a matter which concerns the 
rights of the people, the progress of 
dtmocracy in India, and the uprooting of a 
base superstition, the Government of Indm 

may, perhaps, be expected to act. Ofco^so 

in India- the trend of autocratic acfaon 
shows peculiarities which, those who desire 
India’s progress fail to ® 

following press cutting will show how the 
Zamorin’s attitude contravenes public opinion. 

Calicut, Dec. 25. 

Accordine to a communique issued by the 
the Curuvavur referendum on the 
SffiTof to«taK ^ the Gun.v.,ur t«npl. 

SJSdlm i''th!t'e,Mf' wKJ polfed in lavonr 
w., -Wlmtevg mij ^t 

rmult of the rmereudum regarding me Zamonn s 
Attitude, the educative value ot the campwgn 
SSS2 be OTercUmaled. The 
^nied to every aavama (peMOns witifled to enter 
temple) home in the locality. 

Ithis Round Table 

King Arthur’s Bound Table was asso- 
oiated with persons, incidents, principles, and 
environment so bisarro as to provide excite¬ 
ment to fanciful persons of all age for many 
a l<mg cehtury. Facts or reason h^ no^ 

to^with King Arthur’s stalwart kn^hts 
who habitually fought and kilM animus 
wiihont reference to Natural history, with 
«words sharp beyond all hopes of 
‘ in fotesto, palaces « caves whw* floated m 
air, melted away or changed shape aocord- 
the demands of chivalry 


of that wMoh provided meat, merriment 
amours to Sir Lancelot in more 
way. Political giants have come to it ftoto 
almost nowhere and have "represent’ the 
Indian millions with a Merliman dire<^eea 
which makes the average fairy tale fan ' 

Difficulties have cropped up m the field 01 
official fancy like dragons and have ^ 
dispatched summarily by Sir Samuel nibng 
rough shod over Indian public 
What, perhaps, interested the lusty kmghl. 
more was the riding part of it. 
of a Beserve Bank overflowing with g<^ 
have floated before us momentarily with iM 
gold turning suddenly into paper with 
the magic touch of Britannia’s wand.^ ; . 

The Indian Lady of Shallot impnsoned 
in her well-protected castle may well say 

am half sick of shadows 1 » i 

The Bound Table Conference has failed 
to put any hope in our heart The 
deliberate flouting of public opinion in many 
ways, separation of Sind and On«M^ 
allotment of seats out of all proportion 
to just claims to a particular community and 
keeping British overlordship intact m almost 
everything that has any importance ; thmte 
do not make a picture of self-government w 
less of freedom. This game of emouflage^d 
bluff will not bring peace to India. Far tr^ 
permanently solving the Indian questiM 
such attempts will only compUoate matton 
beyond all hope of repair. We wish to se< 
peace in India, we do not desire to destje^ 
British interests in India in so 
rest on justice, truth and fatf play. Th^ W 
many Britishers who also wish to see juatio 
done to India; but, somehow, things wm 
to move the wrong way. What the ruien < 
India are trying to “award” to us may b 
well described as a system of glorified mntt 
cipal government. This wiU increase Ob 
national expenditure and create branoni 
within the nation. It is better^ to be rols 
autocratically and cheaply than to be under 
make-believe democracy paying h^her toxe 
Sir Samuel Hoare and his supporters ought i 
know that the Indian people know thoir ow 
iniereriB quite thorooghiy. 



L'l^V^tlnQg eilse conDeoted willi 
4 moaern State to the beat 
jOf t&dia and tbe Indian people. 
^^.Xndian people are given the right 
i^C^'fikllyi Britain can never expect to 
and prosperity to India. 

varding Indian Industries f 

take the following from a Calcutta 

Jubbulpoie, Bee. 28. 
».Government of India, in view of the report 
IMeral Finance Committ^ for imjKwition 
adae on tobacco, csJled a oonfer^ce of 
leiwesentatiTeB at Odhi to diacnaa this 
7%^. aoknowledig^ that if tax was 
3 and d>o principlea that at preaent govern 
i^'diiti^tion of* rev^uea remain nnohinged, 
.irlamedt dtereof should go mainly, if not 
r, to the provinoea. 

Government fdt that tobacco which was 
^MfsinDy aubjeoted to taxation in all parte of the 
i^dy' indnding some parte of India, wonld not 
'•‘b^ with real dimoolties if proper means 
bid be devised for imposition of such a tax in 
India. 

Govebnheht Pboposals 
oontemjdated propmals were (a) licmising 
i^end, (t) levy of excise duty on manubetures 
y-Jid (c) impomtion of a transport tax. 

sale of British cigarettes has fallen 
Itj|ic4at deal during the last few years. Many 
^ llories for the manufacture of cigarettes 
started in India and thousands of 
have found employment in Biri (leaf> 
Sfettes) making. Is this an attempt at 
bilitB^g the foreign cigarette manu- 
^eis in the Indian market ? We think 
ii , BO and record our strongest protests 
'yrdingiy against any imposition of such 
•^c^he duty. 

C Latest 

LondoiK Dec., 27 

ieastiog the results of the K T. C. Sir 
. fioaze said that for more thmi two yeaii 
:'«bSid be«\ trying to harmonize the three 
Btdimi, witish Indian and Indian' 
jBolh British and Indian delegates alilai 
certain conditions most be sadsfird. 
^y, Bldia most have a greater measnre of 
vemment. Every enauiry committee, indud- 
^ Simon Cpmmisnon, emphadiEed this 
biblnieed. 

than, should be no, to 




SkBamoei is evidently a 
gemus for his harmottisbg hto be^ 
pleasing to the British Imperialist ear. Bdb Jti 
harmony being unknown in Indian music wn ^ 
find it rather a strain on onr nerves to stand 
his music much longer. We find the first 
of the three elements, vix., Britain predominat¬ 
ing the composition. 

As students of British-Indian history 
we also appreciate Sir Samuel's concern for 
the Prinoes. They have had a taste of 
British anxiety for their weU-being during 
the last 150 years and now, may he, th^ 
will get back some of their own (at the cost ‘ 
of the rest of India ?) Regarding ‘'greater. 
measure of self-governmenv how shall he _ 
calculate ? The smallest addition to a thing ' 
makes it “greater." That is one way 
looking at it A more extreme view would 
make us add more cyphers to a series of*' 
cyphers. 

Alifitary Training For Japanese 
Women 

The following press news will interest all 
who see visions of world peace, universal 
brotherhood and fellowship of the nations as 
a coming phenomenon. 

The long arm of nationalism with its attendant 
militeristic doctrines has finally reached Japanese 
women. According to the Ibrntm, _ a first oiasa 
daily of Tokyo, a plan to extend milltaiy tndning 
to students of the 61 private gim' higher 
schools of Tokyo is being {discussed by the 
principals of the mstitattonB. The movement, the 
Yomivri continues, is a devdopment of the view 
that women ahouid be made capable of deftoding 
the country in case of need. 

Accordin g j^ e plan, the schools will pfurdteMH 
from the War Office gas masks, jEfistols lafi 
rifles and other necesswr yna eqnipiotot. 
stadente will be taught how to use the 
and win be givmi muilary teuaing b; 
pnovided by the War Office. Ifiiiy 4 
taken from time to time to tisb ^ 
rtedmente and military schools. 

m Yoshiii Kawsfnehh. assistbift 
Kdsmkawa Gnk* High Sabk£ 
ting promoters of the movement, ealhd 
Omoe autlusitieB yesterday to msetete* 

The Fomtorv'ins mat tlte dasixeB of tk 
be met fiy tim wax antlKMitks^ 

-mqpeoted ikat the j^an wiU " 
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0KI8SAN aeohitectue; 


BY 

NIBMAL EUMAB BOSE 

Fully illustrated with 46 Plates 

A sdenflBc study of the l^rms and engineering methods used by th ^;,7 
l^e^ects of uicient and medUseval Orissa. Seven rare palm leaf manusctl|KS; ^ 
'Inive been used In this work. Otigrnal texts, English translations and notea ^ 

An extremely valuable work for the Ardhtitect, the Archeologist and 
.Studi^ of Andent Indian Bne -Arts. Price Ps, 10, postage extra. 
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£ AND IDE cn.T w nuuN vtim 

rIM cipwUUHi feasci mi hk speedies m Bcnua nattonai 

By R N. ROY, M.A. 

Leetwrar in ItoUan at the Univerniy of Cktleutta 
Prof. Ro; U ■ fioe scAolur «iid has interpreted ttie Italian Sapennan from a sttidy 
^Cinal.mati^d. ' 

■ Mysore Sksonomic Journal soys : 

rAji| oi Mussolini, the sahre rattling exponent of Paseism, is attempted bf lM* 
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ECame' dropath Chakravarty 
jtM Mu ia and. Dance—Dhirendra DerTYarma 
»y %a liovers—Ardhenduprasad Bane^'i 
Motner—SaTyendranath Banerji 
fiObfaBanot-—Santa Devi 
^Vaaditania of K<wihinir Saradacharan Ukil 
K Jteiaayanti—Durgasonkar Bhattaoharya 
{fi'Hi du Lady—Ranadaiiharan Dkil 
i^{Jyatada'—Purnac-handra Sintaa 

Bajput Luchinvar-Sudhangsfaosekhar Chowdhuri 
Jhe TeitipJe Arabinda Datta 
of Su itude—Ma dndrabhmaii Gupta 
JiSb Btdbul—M Abdur Rahman Chughtai 

■ NUMBER XYl 

wMother—Abaniiidmnath Tagore 
l" ^mples at Puri—Gaganendranatb Tagore 
^i.^ng of Ibe Raitw—Nand-iai Bose 
Ad Inn—Asitknmar Gaidar 
VA Laodscape^vDeriprasad Kay Obowdhory 
' A Miuc-MMd-’rBireevrar Sen 
. A Chinese Em^ror - Ardl enduprasad Baaaii 
^TO'the Flower Market Diureadra Nath Dev-Yarma- 
<;A Pesoook—Saradaohataa Ukil 
Memories—Siddheswar Mitra 
^[.umar Ehayatn—Jnanadakanta Das €hapta 
I JSad He itentoes—Aswinikamar Kay 
' At SttDsei—Nabendranath Tegore 
At the Temple Door—Sodhangshu Chowdhuri 
'Transitorine-B—Pumachandra Sinha 
Flaying at House keepmg—Purna Chakravarty 

^ . NUMBER XYH 

Queen of the Forest—Aiuini> dranath Tagore 
The Tempest—Nandalal Bose 
A Landscape - Oaganendranath Tagore 


^ ''’I' 

Tte Tomb of Youth'—D^prasea Boy ChoUrdiiatisy i 
Sakun^a-^nada'iharan (ikh ' , '■ 

‘Buddha as MendiOant—Poliubihaii Duit . - ^ I 

The Lidce—Bamendranath Chakravarii > | 

Buddha and Sujata—Satyrndianath Ksi ' ‘ 

Goats—T. Xesava Rao . . , 

A Fureet Scene—Binodebihari Mukherji^ 

The Song of the Runs—Fumaohandra Sinba 
Friends—Mr. Bepinchandra Dev 


AN ALBUM OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 

Price Rs. 2 (two) and postage Ans. 6 six 

Angels’ Hewds—Sir Joshua Reyactlda 
Madonxm—Botio^ 

Hope—G. F. Watts 
Faith—Jean Baptiste Greuze 
The Evening Star—Bisson 
Beatrice Ceuci—Guido Beni 
Mfltott' FSu ters M nrBlo 
Gipry cd Death—Dante Gabtiel Bossetti 
Dawn and Dew'drops—Bisson 
Messenger of Xitast^Le Tengier 
BaohelOT life—Erskine NioolT 
The Madonna—Bouguereau 
SoldiOT’s Dream—Edoakrd Detaille 
Yigii- Jean Petit 
Judas—Edward Armltage 
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Echo—Bisson 

Yesp'-r Bells—Jean Francois Millet 
Gle^iners—Jean Francois Millet 
Daute—Giotto 
Madonna—Raphael 


RUIN OF 


INDIAN TRADE AND INDUSTRIES 

By Major B. D. BASU. im.s. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With a Portrait of tiie Author. 

f*rice Rs. 2-8 : Postaarm Extra, 

OPIMIONS OF THE PRESS : 

Tha HIndusthan Review for July-Septernber 1932 writes thus on the second edition : 

‘The late Major B. D. Basu’s Ruin of hudi/m Proui& and IndiAstriM (Modern Review Of&ce 120-2, 
Upper Cir uar Road, (Calcutta) is siv>vihed and enlarged edition of a well-known b- ok. It in a wwl* 
.do muen ed work, Hetting forth lucidiy the facts and circumstance* which led to ludian bade bei^ 
rf^ousted fnm h^r agelong position of importance. The scone of the bwk is^comurehensive, the 
^<.dDttnd and fa*r, and the result is au excelieot treatise which merits senous study by all po b dcW fiho 
|j-/,i{i^omic reformers, in this couhtty.” 

v: The Modern Review writes : , • . i . . 

"There ts no other book that we know of whieh is devoted solely to the 
Bmu of Indian Trade and Bidastries. Major Basa’s book, thecefoxA des^rvee .to be rw; I 
‘i MsdentB of Indian history uid eoonomioa and by fdl ladua jouxiudiatSt legmittmis.-aoa'gw . 

.fc gpoeral.” ' , •-* ,. ■-.4'. 

The indiaa Sedai Reformer says: . '' 

“It ts mterescmg, instructive sui, apthoritativeb IHcely to .hkimde aU oaiM|it'Be6w 
^Uidian induHtnal history ” ' . , . < c 

The Mysere Economic Journal writes: ‘ 

'Tuts admirable little volnine ih a vahuble dooument foU Of faota fmd_..._^ 

itB to open our eyes to the starUiag disooveriea of Ltdia's industrial past. disOQveim'Whirih. 
rude ahook to all current accounts (acguiesoed in so far) of ladum - historical events., ludoiF . 

. aoDOunt is fully supported by guotatiooe from filne Boolm, fwUinimitagy paiMM. — 
avidBaDee of disinterested or interested but reasonable British Indian stamemen ttn 
!bOQk caa be omninended to every atudmat, dtisen lUM legjshdior in tjw.-ooiadiQ!^.;<A^^ 



->i:.: n^ ly.aot-nn and priced at am 
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By ft. D. BANEft}! 
fn two volumes of Royal 8vo. format Printed on the 
‘ finest anBque paper and illustrated by numerous plates 

BoOt Tok I and II OUT 

Price Rs. 20/- per vol. 

Half-Morocco Binding, Rs. 25 Per Volume 

. This book, which was written by the late Me. R, D. BANEBJI just. 

before his death, is the finest history of Orissa yet published. The illustiS- ^ 
. tions are all specially -en^aved on two-hundred screen plat(«. 

'ttr. TL F. Ii^aswal, the diatinsuished Archaeologist, writes io the Behar and Oriasa 

Soclaty’a Joumat: ' ' 

' ‘^e-e two vokmes on stoat paper and with good illustrations mark a standari in IddiiUi}^ 

^hlioadon. Indian anthora nsed to. snfiiar from inferior woric of their pub'ishers. The two v ldmee ' 
jis > ai«^e cBtisfaotion that material clothing is. not wanting for this prodnction of the IMe'' 
Ifi*,' Ij.. Banerii. 

. *'ltt the series of prov'ndal histories, the value of which I have alr^adv pointed .out .Ilk: 
Reviewing in this Jonmal K>idamba Kuia or the History of Karnataka by, Mr. Morans, the Smo^^ 
Onasa will occupy a pmmtneat place. It is a polifica' hi-'ory. but it is^so rich m i]lu8tra<mn»* that. 4, 
serves also as a history of aruhtteotnre and scntpture ia Orissa The Khiohing Sonlptures. ex<»vated 
tJahadnr Bama PtU'^ad Chanda in the state of Mayurhha' ja, illustrated in th«« ».eoond voinme dw<' 
d' se soifte wonderful pieces of art. Three «'f these will rank amo^t th>^ best sculptures of the woHd. 
greatest ^riod of the art of Indian Sculpture is neither the Sanchi-Bbarhut nor the^Oupta (from' 


The greatest period of the art of Indian Sculpture is neither the Sanchi-Bt 
Ddayagiri to Elephanta), but the mediaeval from Java to Khiching. It is out 
art-uuQguage of Hindu Sculptor reached its noblest expiession. It gives 
period so well r^resented in the History of Onssa. 

. “Mr. R. D. Binerji has filled uo many gaps in Orisaan history. 


lanchi-Bbarhut nor the Ghipta (from' 
It is only in 'hiS period when the 
It gives me great delight to see that 


time to this work. 


other scholar better fitted to execute it 


He devoted considerable 
He was most familitr «ith 


ILawns, Haras .-nri tne uangaa, now give a connectea view oi unssa's past, in.* Rnusn ana tne * 
preceding periods are d servingly rich in detail. The maps of Kharav la’s conquesis and the oversea 
empuo of Kaiiuga are amongst striking featur. s with which the volumes are replete. 

Tho Servant of India has published the following review :— 

This last flicker of a historical lamp that has now gone out has been by no moans the least brilliant 
Mr. Banerji—aparf from his services to nis native provini’e of Be/ gal—has Tiiised two neglected corners 
of India,—^ind and Orissa.—to cultural and historical seif-conscioiisuess. 

The first two chapters (with the fourth) dealing with the lopograp y and toundariffi, the people, 
cast^ and languages, of Orissa, should be of groat value to the p/esent-day poiitican and adrainis lator 
dealing with tne well-known Orissa problem. The third and the seventh chapters on pre-histnrio Or esa 
and the Ove seas Empire of Kalinga are academ ca ]y the most brill ant porti ms of the wor«, and open i 
uip uew vistas of thought and research. In the seventh diapter Mr. Banerji h^s indicat d tiie lines oa ^ 
Indian hmtory of the futqre will be written. For about 10 years 1 have been fee ing. and te ‘ 
my pnfius, that (he evidences of Epio-Pursmo tradtr us, of Insul-lndian archaeol gy. and nf Vedic 

(ail strengthmied by those'of ch^coiithicmrobaeology), po nt 

H sommon stratum of race and emture oovering the whole of Sontb 
^las mid riym; plsino. wi& its main.centre.in the coasts, deltas ■- 
3g into the Odsan. Whelher &is is to be called' Austric, r- 
be ift' future; but Mr. Banerji hb laid a 

hoUring thti’ i^R^historic loBUl-Xpdui and Pmunsul-t' 

todav^e' 

Land 2(hh.chwteir8-fHvea very inteli''' 

Ba as sbottnoi m the .case of Oris'' 

Biut s and of .the reasons " 
geo^i^kAl exr 


|i*. J .r' B 

UtK OF SRIS CHANDRA BASU 

By Prof. PHANINDRANATHJiBOSE ph. d. 

Prica Rs. 2-8 : Postage Extra. 

The "Hindu” of Madras writes : 

The late Babu Sris <’liandra Basu is known to fame as the translator of the Ashtadhyaya of 
Fanini, the Suldhaula Kaiimudi and numerous other classios in the various branches of i^nskrit 
Bterature, and as llio founder of the Panim Otfloo, AUahabad, and the 8aored Books of the Hindus Series. 
Bis father Syaina Obaran Basu. a Bengali settled in the Punjab, was a distinguished educationist and as the 
right-hand man of su-xjessive Directors of Public Instruction in that Province did much to shape the 
' OOUise of education on lines conducive to material progress and national awakening. He was also a man 
STall-rouad culture and a keen Vedantist. Sris, his oldest son, shared to the full his father’s love on 
learning for its own sake, and his insatiable interest in Indian philosophy. Orphaned at an early age, 
he was carefully brought up by his motnor. As a young man in his teens he made his mark as m 
eduoationist Later, he quahhed himself as a lawyer and built up a lucrative practice first at Meerut and 
&ea at AUahabad. But he had never lost his interest in the things of the mind His study of Hindu 
<Xaw 1^ him to the sudy of Sanskrit grammar and this in its turn laid the foundation lor his monu- 
.mental tra^lation of Panini’s Sutras, his magnum opus His enormous output as a translator and. 


exhaustively and to the better understanding of all of them he made his own oodtribution. He was 
bes^es a good Urdu and Persian scholar and rather lace in life learned French and German in ordied? 
(o study the work of foreign savants in the held of Sanskrit. 

Sris Chandra’s work as a scholar and man of letters did not, however, absorb all his time and 
energy- He had' a mystic strain in him and the sadhus, sanyasis and yogis whom he sought out to learn 
the secrets of the Self was countless. He was so simple and eager - that he was often imposed upon, 
but his belief in human nature was such that those experiences never disheartened him. Madra'^is will 
be particularly interested to read in this biography that Sabhapaty Swamy, a yogi from these parts, 
went to Lahore in the eighties and his teachings made so great an impression on Sris Chandra, who 
was then a student that he translated an important work of tlio Swann’s on Yoga Sastra. It was this 
fymflolpwH quest for the truth that led him through the various phases of adherence to the Arya Samai, 
the Bi^mo Samaj and Theosophy to the Vedanta in which he was securely auchored, as was his 
father. But unlike his father he was keenly opposed to caste and an ardent social reformer. He was 
also a practical educationist especially keen on the education of girl», and he did, not a little, though 
indirectly to awaken the national spirit m the then somnolent Panjub. He wrote a good deal of English 
veree in his youth of which some' interesting specimens are given m this biography. 

So ardent a seeker of light—one, too who, when his English-educated countrymen were mostly 
dazal^ by the material prizes which the new learning brought them, pursued it for its own sake and 
for the sake of the illumination, it threw on the priceless heritage of his country’s past—richly deserved 
a worthy biography in hiirness to the biographer it must be stid that he manages to impress on the 
reader’s mind the many-sided achievement and engaging personality of a genuine man of letters- 

Ta bs had of- Thc Mcxfem Review Office. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

Bv J. T. SUNDERLAND 


W E must not allow oiirsclv<*s to be 
oonfnsod over the name, Oliv^er 
Wendell [Tolines. It HtandK, not 
for ou(‘ man alone, but for two 
diatinguishcd AiiK'rieaus, father and son ; 
■one a great jurist, the other an eminent physi¬ 
cian, essayist and poet ; one belonging to 
the nineteenth century, the other i»)w living. 
The Supreme (Vnrl of the United States 
■consists of nine Uircuit .fudges. For many 
years past the .fudge who, although not the 
official head of that distinguished body, has 
been widely regarded as its greatest mind, 
and, better still as its nio.st unflinching and 
•uncompromising defender of j»isti«'e to all 
men whether high or low, and to all cjiuse.s 
whether popular or unpopular, has been 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, .funior. Within the 
past yi‘ar, he has retired frtnn the Beiu'h 
at the advanecid age of about ninety, vigorous 
to the last, and to the last giving forth to 
the country legal judgments showing no signs 
of weakening in eitlier their intellectual or 
their moral ])Ower. 

His long and eminent service to his 
country and the high enconiiums upon the 
same which have appeared in all our best 
papers and wlii<’h have been lieard fnun 
hundreds of pulpits and platforms in all 
parts of the land, have, with all the r<»?l, 
called public attention to the very interesting 
and striking fact that forty years ago there 


was another Oliver Wendell Holmes, his 
father, who, in another line, was as groat, as 
famous and as highly and justly honoured as 
he. It is of this man, the great father of the 
great son, that 1 am writing in the article 
which follows. 

♦ * * ■* 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the First, died 
in IS94, at the age of eighty-five. H(' was 
the last survivor of that group pf distiii- 
gnished Amoriean (New England) poets of 
which Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell and 
Whittier were tlic other members. A few 
words will suffice to give the main outline 
of his life. 

Up was born in (iambridge, Arasaachn- 
selts, only a little way from the grounds of 
Harvard University, in a (piainl and famous 
old house, with gambrc'l roof and wide 
chimneys. The house had come down from 
pre-Revohitionai’v tunes, and w'as full of 
historic associations and interesting old 
reminiscences. Jn it (loneral Artemas Ward 
of Revolutionary fame, established his head- 
(juarters after the famous little buttle of 
Lexington ; and in one of its wide old 
ehainbei-s tin' equally famous battle of Bunker 
Hill was determined upon and planned. Here 
Washingb>n was entertained, and here 
Benedict Arnold, who later turned traitor 
to tlie American cause, n'ceivf' his first 
enmmisBion. Its floors wore indeiited by the 
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butts of tho mnskots of revolutionary 
soldiers. When it was torn down, there was 
a general feeling of regret throughont all 
Cambridge, and we may almost say, throughout 
the whole nation. 

Holmes’ father was a minister—the pastor, 
for thirty-live years, of the First Congre¬ 
gational ehuroh of Cambridge. He was 
orthodox in his theologj', antiquarian in his 
tastes, and very dry as a preacher. One 
of his deacons declared of him that hc' ‘'^fed 
his congregation saw-dust with a spoon.’' 

Young Oliver AVendell early' became 
convinced that the theology of his father—a 
somewhat modified Calvinism—was a good 
theology '^to emigrate from." At'cordingly 
very early in his manhood he emigrited to 
the sunnier and more attractive, an<I as he 
believed, the healthier and more fertile, land 
of a more liberal and rational faith (Unitarian). 


lie entered Harvard, graduating with the 
very famous class of 1S29 when hc was 
twenty years of age. Among his Harvard 
classmates were James Freeman Clarke and 
William Henry Channitig, the distinguished 
preachers and writers ; Benjamin Pierce, 
the great mathematician ; Benjamin R. 
Curtis, of the United Slates Sn])reme Court; 
and George T. Bigelow, Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts. Such names an* enough to 
make any' class famous. But what more 
thjin anything else has attracted the attc'iition 
of the country and tlie world to the class, 
has been the poems writt<'n by the 
incomparable poet of tiie class, Oliver 
Wendell Hoi mes. on the neeasions of 
its re-unions. ’I’urn to a volume of the 
colleeled poetical xvritiugs of Holmes and 
we will find under the* h(>ading ‘“Poems of 
the Class of no fewer than tlnrtv-two 

pieces, of many lengths and manv m(‘tres, 
and ranging through almost the wholt* gamut 
of human feeling, from the most rollicking 
fun to the most sonl-stirriii£r patriotism, and 
from that on again tti the tenderost meiimrios 
that bring tears to the eyes. 

M’hat colh'ge man in Amerie.a has not 
laughed and cried over )ur Boy's,’’ written 
by Holmes tor hi.s ihirtn*th class re-union ? 
If there is one, 1 pity Iiiin. 


“Had there any old fellow got mixed with the boys? 
Tf there has, take him out, without making a noise. 
Hang the Almanac’s cheat, and the Oatalo^e’s spite I 
Old Time is a liar I we’re twenty to-night. 

At the fortieth re-union of his class he 
writes 

"Here’s the old cruiser ‘Twenty-nine’ 

Forty times she's crossed the line; 

Bainc old masts and sails and crew, 

Tight and tough and good as new.” 

How many were on board when the 
cruise began forty years before ? 

“Crew of a hundred all aboard, 

Every man as big as a lord. 

Oay they l(H»k and proud they feel, 

Bowling along on even keel.” 

llow many of the crew are left, now that 
forty years are passed ? Only 

‘"rhirty men, from twenty towns. 

Sires a'd grandsires, with silvered crowns I” 

Yet, once together, they are boys again. 

“Thirty school-boys all in a row, 

Bens and (Georges, and Bill and .Toe I 

dome, dear old comrade, you and I 
Will steal an hour from days gone by. 

The shining days when life w.w new. 

And all was bright with morning dew. 

Till* lusty days of long ago, 

When yon were Bill and I was .Toe. 

Yonr name mav flaunt a titled trail 
Proud as a eoi‘ke*rers rainbow tail, 

.'\n(l mine as brief appendix wear 
As Tam O’Bhanler’s luckless marc , 

Today, ol<l friend, remember still 
That I am Joe and you arc Bill 

You’ve won the groat w’orld’s envied prize. 

And gr.ind you look in iiiviplc’s eyes. 

With H O Nr. and L L D. 

In big brave letters, fair to see,— 

Yonr fist, old fellow I off they go ! 

How are, yon, Bill 1 How are you, .Toe ? 

You’ve worn the judge’s I'rmim'd robe , 

S'oii VC taught your name to half the globe ; 
You've sung mankind a deathless strain ; 

You've made the do.ad past live again : 

The woild may eall you what it w'dl. 

But you and t are. ,l(Xi and Bill.” 

Here is the beginning of another class 
poem, in a soberer vein : 

“Yes, the vacant chairs tell sadly, we. are going, 

going fasi 

And the thought comes strangely o’er me, Who 

will live to be the last ? 

When the twentieth century’s snubeams climb the 

far-off eastern hill. 

With his ninety-winters burdened will he greet 

the morning still " 
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After p;radua.ting from college, young 
Holmes studied law a year ; but did not like 
it. He liked writing witty poems far better : 
and in this he bad already won some success. 
To one prof(*paion, however, he felt himself 
drawn. That was medicine. Accordingly to 
medicine he turned his attention, studying in 
this country two years and a half, and in 
Europe three years. His medical studies 
completed—at the age of twenty-nine he was 
chosen Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
in one of th(‘ smaller colleges of the country 
and nine years later in Harvard, where he 
remained, doing steady, laborious, efficient, 
and in many respects, brilliant work, for 
thirty-live years. When he began his work 
at the Harvard Medical School, th.at school 
was small, and h(‘ was obliged to make his 
lectures cover a wide range. Speaking of it 
later, he safd'that he occupied at that tim<‘, 
not a rf/n/r in the Paeulty, but a miter. Put 
he stood by the* school and laboured on, until 
he saw it one of the strongest in the world. 

It is hard for us to think of Holmes as a 
doctor of medicine, or as a scientist. Yet a 
large part of his life was given faithfully to 
his chosen profession, and h<! attained a rank 
in it excelled by only a few. 

It was not until he was forty-eight years 
of age, that he Avrote anything tluit gave him 
any considerable fame in the literary world ; 
although he had published several small 
volnnu's of verse before that time, and much 
prose. 

When the Attdutir Alnuthtij was started, 
in the a ear 1857, Lowell, its editor, who knew 
Holmes’ brilliant gifts as a writer, asked him 
to become a contributor. Holmes coni])lied, 
and began th(‘ series of ])a])ers railed “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” later pub¬ 
lished in book-form. From the lirst the 
papers were immensely popular, and their 
author literally leaped to fam(> at a single 
bound. From that day on, there was no more 
popular prose writer in America than Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Tabic” 
was followed three years later by a similar 
siTies of papers entitled “The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table,” and ten years later still, in 
1870, by a third series called “The Professor 


at the Breakfast Table.” All these papers 
eanr^' out one and the same general idea, 
which is, the r{-porting of a series of imaginary 
coiivcrsations, on a very large number and 
variety of subjects of popular interest, by a 
company of persons rej)rosenting various 
orders of minds, degrees of culture and 
positions ill society, 'riie ri’siilt as wrought 
out by Dr, Holmes is a seru‘s of books at 
once wise and Avitty, fascinating in their 
interest, brilliant in their literary style, and 
appi'aling to a vm-y wide reading ])ublic. 

Till* Autocrat is as aulh«)rilati\'c as 
Dr. Samuel .lohiison, as full of roHickiiig 
humour as Father Prout, as sAVOot as 
Goldsmith, as dainty as Leigh Hunt, as 
tender as Washington JrA'iiig, as brilliant 
as Hheridan. At last aa'c ha\"c American 
huinonr that is not raAV and Lu chunks, 
not coarse, not made up largely of bad 
grammar and bad spelling. It is difficult 
to imuginc a more rapidly moving or more 
splendid panorama of wit, drollery, hnmoiir, 
learning, wisdom, insight into human nature, 
satire, ridicule of humbugs and stupidity, 
pathos, sentinumt, logic, idyls of love and 
brilliant monologue, than sweep past us in 
these delightful books. 

Some yeai's afli'r the Br«'akfast Table 
series was linished, Holmes again took np his 
pen and wrote in a similar vein a volume 
called “< )a’(T the Tea C’lips.” 

As a poet, Dr. Holmes’ lame Avas of a 
much sIoAA'cr and steadier groAVlh than his 
fame as an rsmnjii^t. His r<'putatii>n s])read 
from his college class through otlu'r college 
circles, then to Boston, and gradually oam't the 
land. Ills poetry, for wit, and epigram, and 
satire that does not wound nor rankle, has no 
eijnal in America. 

Perhaps no oiii' has giA'en a better portray.al 
of Holmes, the poet, at least on his witty side, 
than LoAVcll in his “P’abie for Gritics.” He 
writes : 

“Thcio is Ilolruoa, AH’ho is matchless anumf; 

you for wit, 

A l.ey(icii jar alifinys full charged, from Avhich Hit 

Th(' electrical tingles of hit for bit. 

Ills arc just the liue hands, too, tor wen' int> yon 

a lyric, 

I'^ull of fancy, fun, feeling, or spiced wita satinc, 

In a measure so kindly you doubt if the toes 

That are trodden upon arc your own or your foe’s.’' 
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Some* of oar Autocrat’s poems of wit and 
humour, I think, must live a very long time, 
they arc so inimitable and so perfect of their 
kind—not only his college class poems but 
such others as “I’ln* One Hoss Shay,” ‘^How 
the Old Horse Won the Bet,” ‘^The Spectre 
Pig” and “A P'arewell to Agassiz.” 

Dr. Holmes was pre-(>minently a poet of 
sortt'ftf. He loved to be with men. Jt was 
men that interest(*d him. H(! could describe 
society, and understand society, and pnusc 
and .satirize* society with a keenness that was 
inimitiible. 

He was especially gifted as a writer of 
on(f.sioNdt poems. Indeed, here he has no 
Americ'iii rival except Lowell. He was born 
for a po(‘t laureate. For saying in hn[)py 
and s[)arkling verse evactly the tiling that 
everybody wanted said but that nobody <>lse 
knew how to .say, on all sorts of notable 
occasions, he had a readiiu'ss and a facility 
that amounted to rare genius. Thus he "was 
called uiion to write poems upon almost every 
occasion of importance connected with the 
history of Harvard College, of Boston, and, 
we might add, of the nation, for fifty years. 
Indeed, his poems might almost b(> read as 
a tevt-book in Ain(“ri<*an liistory. Only, they 
lack one ijuality of a usual te\t-book, they 
are not dull. They would interest, and 
awaken the enthusiasm of stuilents in a way 
which 1 fear might alarm teachers. 

Many of these oeeasioiia! poems, or poems 
of historN, can hardly fad to live, tlwy 
catch so .'ulmirably the spirit of the time. 
Men in fnlnre ag(‘s, wlio want to know not 
only whai w.i' done in thi* Thiited Stat<‘S 
during tlie nineteenth centur\,but in what 
spirit It was (lone and with what aims and 
idi'ali, ^\dl g{i to jKK'ts WhittiiT and Low'ell 
and Holmt's ijuile as niueh as to any 
historians. 

Nor do such other of his siTious jxiems, 
as “'I'lie Chaiiihered Xautdus,” “The Voic(*- 
le.ss,”“My Aviaiy,” and “The Silent Melody” 
se(*ni less certain of immortality. 

=( -I n t. 

In still a third direction Dr. Holmes won 
literary fame. It wa.s as a novelist -through 
his thri'c works of fiction. Of these, ‘TOlsie 
Veiiner” is the be.st known and perhaps the 
ablest. All thrci* aro novels with a purpose. 


All of course contain much good writing ; 
they could not fail to do this and conic from 
the pen of Holmes. But they lack those 
(dements of dramatic power which arc found 
in the novels of Ilayrthonie. Holmes’ genius 
is epigrammatic, descriptive, perhaps lyric, 
not dramatic. 

Even witli fiction his busy pen did not 
rest. To his essays, his poetry, and his 
novels ho added two biographies, one of .John 
Lathrop Motl(>y, the historian, and one of 
Emerson ; and, last of all, a book of travel, 
giving a most delightful account of a visit 
which in his old age and in the ripeiu'ss of 
his fame he made to England, wluwe he was 
received as a King —the King that he truly 
was in the mighty realm of letters. 

During that visit in London, he met 
lu'arly every man and woman of distinction 
in the country. The (lourt, Seieiiee and 
Lit('ratnre all receiv(‘d him with open arms, 
lie had not been in ICnglaiid for half a 
century. When he made his first visit there, 
he was an obscure young man, studying 
medicine, and known to scarcely half a dozen 
persons. He returned iu JSSfi, a man of 
world-wide fam(', and (‘very hand was stret¬ 
ched out to do him honour. 

Ijord Houghton, the famous breakfast giver, 
had met him in Boston years before, and had 
begged him again and again to come to 
London. When Holmes arrived in Eiighiiid. 
Lord Houghton was in his grave ; so was 
Dean Stanley, whose Rwe(‘tneas of disposUioii 
had so charmed him (Holmes) when tlu* two 
formed each other’s aet|uaintaiice in America. 
Ruskin he greatly wanted to meet, but failed 
because the distinguished Avriter on art and 
plaiiiu'r for human betterment was ill. At 
a dinner, however, at Canon Farrar's, h(' 
sp(‘iit SOUK* time witli Sir .lohn Millais, the 
eminent painter, and Professor Tyndall, the 
seientist. Of course, he saw Gladstone, 
Tennyson, Browning, Chief .lustieo Coleridge 
l^roff'ssor James Bryce, Lord Wolseley, tin* 
Diik(‘ of Argyle and many others of England s 
gr(*.'it(*st. TIk* universities laid their liighesl 
honours at his feet. Edinburgh gave him tlie 
degree of LL. D., C-ainbridge that of Doctor 
of lj{*ttors and Oxford that of D. C. L. 

After his return home from England, Ik 
had a little time of waiting—waiting filh'tl 
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with literary work : then came the end. 
And a perfect end it was,—serene and ripe ! 
his work done ! and the. toiler ready to 
take his well-earned rest ! 

All the world knows of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes as a wit and Inunorist. J3iit it is a 
shallow judgment that thinks of him as 
nothing more. Helow his playful humour and 
his brilliant wit there was a very eaimest 
man, endeavouring to do a very serious work 
in the world. He wrote to please and to 
delight. Hut through all his books runs a 
high and earnest purpose. He would have 
men laugh, b«‘caus(* to laugh is human and 
good. Hut he saw in humanitv more than a 
company of grinning apes, lie recognized 
the great obji'ct and end of life to be, not 
mirth or pleasur<‘, or even knowledge, but 
duty,Jnve, service and the building up of 
human character. With all tin' rest ho was 
sincerely and earnestly religious. Here we 
hav(' what was central in him. 

He lived a life of conscientiims and even 
severe toil—for more than a third of a 
century filling his chair of instruction in a 
great institution of h^arniug, and keeping 
fully abreast of his profession, while at the 
same, time doing an amount of literary work 
that amazes us. His life was one of spotless 
integrity and honour. He was a nu'reiloss 
cvposi'r of shams and hypocrisy, and a 
fearless defender of reality and truth. He 
loved his almti matvr, his native city, his 
native state, his native land, and his religion 
with all his heart. 

I regret to say, he did not form one of 
that heroic, grouj) of anti-slavery reformers 
that made New England gloriou.s. He had 
a strain of the aristocrat in his blood, that 
made' him shrink from the anti-slavi'rv agi¬ 
tation, .ind dn‘w him into too mu<‘h sympathy 
with the proud slave-owners of the South. 
But this lasted only until (h«‘ Avar began. 
Patriotism throblx'd in every drop of his 
blood. This is proved by the fact that ho 
gave his twenty-years old boy to his country, 
to bring back three, Avminds from southern 
battlefields. This was the boy wlio after the 
war became the distinguish<*d and honoured 
member of the United States Supreme Court. 


As already indicated. Dr. Holin<>s was ail 
his life a deeply religious man. In leaving 
the Calvinism of his early life he did 
not leave religion. He left the <*ld that 
ho might find for himself a more reasonable 
and a more worthy new. This new n'ligion 
he loved and lived. Of it all his books 
are full. Often it does not label itself. 
Often it does not seem <'ven to think of 
itself as being religion at all, but simply 
conscientiousness, truthfulncs.s, honc.sty 

in busines.s, patience, kindness, helpfulness 
to those in need, fec'ding the hungiy, 
clothing the naked, ministering to the sick, 
being faithful in all the duties of daily life, 
and ealml\ and Avithout fear trusting Cod 
for ail that is beyond our strength and 
sight. 

Hut Dr. Holmes had sunicienl. depth of 
spiritual insight, and was close enough in 
touch with Jesus, to understand that, named 
or unnamed, these things -duty, integrity, 
loA'e and trust —art religion and th<‘ only 
religion that can stand the test of a 
thinking age, that can bring heaA'cn on 
earth, or that can be leaned u])on with the 
certainty that they Avill not fail men in life 
or in death. 

Dr. Holmes believed in a religion that 
is rea.sonable, pr.iclical, forward-looking, in 
harmony with the b«*st thought and intelli¬ 
gence of the Avorld. And he ma<le both 
his prose and his autsc Ihe constant Audiicle 
f<»r his ad\'anced religious ideas. WhercA'or 
he saw an irrational doctrine taught in the 
name of religion, he did not hesitate to 
label it irrational. WluTcver he caim* in 
eontaet Avilh ideas .about (iod or Cod’s 
dealings with men that seemed to him in¬ 
human, he did tn»t fi'ar to call them inhuman, 
in plain words. Wheiv'AUT he found bubbles 
of religion's superstition, he Avas (pitck to 
tlinist into them the lance of his keen wit 
and s.atire. There is hardly om* of his books, 
in prose or poetry, in Avhieh he does not 
shoAV his hat(* of tlmological narroAviu'ss and 
dogmatism, and his love of religions breadth, 
freedom and light. When a divinity student 
reproaches him with not luiA’ing a creed, he 
ropli(*H, ‘'I huAm a creed -none hotter and none 
shorter ; it is told in two aa ’rd.s—the first 
two of the Pator-Noster.” 
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The Autocrat hears men talk about 
'^‘getting religion.” Yes, he says, but let it 
be real religion and not a ineni make-believe. 
Let it be a religion wliieli shall improve men’s 
lives. I will believe that men have “got 
religion,” when 

"Bernes,—whoilie -Msj) -and straw, 

(irow iiii;'r<*r (inirniniril't throii;>h Ihe liox.' 

He cares liMie for ecclesiastical foriu-. and 
eeremonii**.. lie says : “I am no eliiircli-mau ; 
1 don’t bclicvi' in jilanting oaks in flower¬ 
pots.” lie gives his iiiijiression of much of 
the nliialism of the time, whin he writes, of 
"‘iiigli church eiirales, trained to snap at the 
last woid of the response, so that yon conldirt 
wedge in tic iail of a comma between the end 
of the eoiigiegation's Iasi syllable and the 
bcgiimiiig of the next p(>tilion. They do it 
well, hilt it always spoils my devotion. To 
sav(' my life, 1 can’t help watching th(>m, as 
I watch to M-i' a dnek dive at the flash of a 
giin, ami lliat is not what 1 go to church for.” 

On the siij,j,.(.(, of Jhblo iiifallihiliH he 
sa\ s : 

is iiothiiic> M> <l!in!'i.Tons to lalelleHiial 
liiililv as lo ill! ‘lafniltlile linok' to fall hark 

ai)oii. There is no saereil hook ni the woild 
nliieli lias iiol eniiplisl hiiiaati soiiB.” 

4 * ♦ 

hr. Holmes was a .scientist, and as such 
lie aeeejiti'd heartih all eontrihnlions to 
kiioAvledge which .MMi'iiee is able to make ; 
nor did he fear (he elleets of th(>se upon 
ri'ligioii. WhateviT in religion is true, he 
knew no truth of seienei* can distill h. What¬ 
ever III religion is not true, he wanted 
removed , that we ma\ have a religion of 
truth alone. A( •, great .Vational Hnitariaii 
Convention i.i l,'s^':j, hi said : 

*‘l 111) iK we nni;lit. faiih (-l.uiii that oar faith 
(the Imh of I'inl iriaiis) Im- gone oiii to mcel 
seieiK- ii.'lf 

Hi-, seientilie pursuits and his faith in 
seiei i’i' did not make him a materialist. In 
the very Icctnrc in which he demonstrates 
the dcpemlene' of tin* soul upon physical 
eomlitiotis so Jong as it remains In this w'orld, 
he aflirms most decisively that ‘Sve do not 
find Hamlet and Faust, right and wrong, the 
valour of men and the pmily of women, by 
testing for albumen, or by examining fibres 
in micro.seopes.” Not until we can “send a 
statcfeinan liis integrity in a package to 


Washington, if he happens to have left it 
behind,” will he believe that integrity is only 
the rnsultaiit of the arrangement of ‘hnole- 
oiiles” or ^‘atoms’’ in “the brain.” All his 
seieiitifie study drives him to the conviction 
that spirit, and not matter, is the primal, 
central and eternal reality -and the causal 
force in all organic life. Everyxvhere be 
finds God ; and tin’s because he finds Power 
and Wisdom and Moral Order evi'rywhere. 
For what arc these but God ? Tims he sees 
God alike in atoms and worlds ; in the 
iiitiiiitely small and the infinitely great. To 
him gravity, “that unsleeping, everywhere- 
present force, the same yesterday, today, 
and forever” is nothing less than “the great 
outsfiread hand of God himself.” 

Dr. Holmes could iii't helh've that the 
Power that made this world is malign, or 
that he cherishes evil de.sigiis toward any of 
his evi'atures. Nor yet could he helii've that 
that Power is w'l’ak, and is thus liable to be 
defeati'd in his ends of ultimate good. He 
saw the (lark side of things as clearly as any 
man,— the jiain, the sufFeriiig, the sorrow that 
everywhere confront human beings iii this 
world. Blit be saAV them in thi' light of their 
larger relations and their eomjiensatinns. 
“The forces of nature bruise and woiimi our 
bodies,” h'‘ writes, “but an artery no sooner 
bleeds than the divine hand is placed upon it 
to slay the flow’. A wouml is no sooner made 
than the healing process is set on foot. Pain 
reaches a certain point and insensibility comes 
on,— for fainting is the natural anodyne of 
incurable griefs, as death is the reiiu'dy of 
those which arc intolerable. ... I sei' no 
corner of the univiTso wliieli God has 
deserted.” 

4 I- "l< 

No poi't or writer has ever taught a 
manlier faith than Holmes. That religion 
which eringi's and crawls he wall have nothing 
to do with. To him the voice of the old 
bcriptiire sounds : “Sou of man, stand upon 
thy feet.” AVith fine spirit he writes ; 

“My life shall he a i-hallonf;^, not a tiuce ! 

This IS niy to the niip;htiiT powers. 

To ask niy holncst questions undismayed.’’ 

Under the title of “Manhood,” ho writes 
these virile and manly lines : 
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‘I olai-n thi* ri'jjht of kii'iwiaG: whom. I flcrre, 

Elae is rny servioe idle : Hu that asks 
My homai^', aaks it from a roaaoniug soul. 

To erawl is not to worship ; we have learnoil 
A drill of eyelids, bended neck and kneo, 

Hanfting our prayers on hinp^es, till wo ape 
The flexures of the many-jointed worm. 

The past luia taught her salaams 

To the world’s children —we have tfrown to men 1 

We who have rolled the sphere beneath our feet 

To find a virgin forest, as we liw 

The beams of our rude temple, first of all 

Must frame its doorway high enough for man 

To pass unstooiung : knowing as we do 

That He who shatied us last of living forms 

Has long enough been served by creeping things— 

Reptiles that left their footprints in the sand 

Of old sea-margins that have turned to stone, 

And men who learneil their ritual; we deiniuid 
To know Him first, then trust Him, and then love 
When we have found Him worthy of our love, 

Tried liy our own poor hearts, and not before , 

He must he truer than the truest friend, 

He must he tenderer than a woman’s love, 

A father belter than the best of sires ; 

Kinder than she who bore ns, though we sin 
Oftenij than did the brother we are told 
We —i)oor, ill-ternpunnl moitals —must forgive. 

I'hongh seven tiitu's sinning threescore limes and ten 
This is the new world’s gosjnd : BM YE J^IE^^ 1” 

Fow writor.s or public tenchers have lieen 
more urispariiifr than Dr. Holmes in condem¬ 
nation of the old dogmas that enslave men’s 
minds and degrade the character of God. 
Here is wliat ho says in one of his last 
articli's in the Atlanhr Monthlif, abotit the 
doctrine of idernal punishment: 

■ How shall we ehaiaeterive the doctrine of 
endless torture as the destiny of most of those 
who have Ined, and are living, (»n this ))lanol. ? 
I pniiTtolet another writer speak of it. Mr 
.lonn Morlev uses the following ^u>Mls 'The 
honors ol what is perhaps the niosi. frightful idea 
that lias ever < orroded Jiiiinaii elnirnefer, - the* idea 
of eternal piiinshinent I’ Sismnndi, the great 
hisfon.in, heard a sermon on eternal jninishmeiit, 
and vowed never to enter another (‘hnreh holding 
the same envil When the poet dowpiT said 
stilirie.'dly of the minister he was attacking, 

‘H(s nevei mentioned hell to ears polite,’ 
he was giving nneonsennis evidenec' that the sense 
of the hnrlunsin of the itlea was finding its wa> 
into the i>u)pit. When Burns, in the midst of 
the Hnl{)hiirons orthodoxy of Seotland, darcnl 
to say, 

‘The fear o’ hell’s a hanf^man’s whip, 

To hand t.he wreteh in order,’ 

he was only aiipealing to the eomnion sense 
and common hiinvanity of his fellow eoiuitrynien. 

“All the reasoning in the world, all the proof- 
texts in old maiiuserijitB, cannot rmmrile this 
supfiositioi] of a world of sleepless and endies-s 
torment with the declaration that ‘Hod is love’.’’ 

lo one of his poems, Dr. Holmes shows 
how impossible it is that there can be a 


heaven at all, for any huranu soul, so long 
as a hell of hopeless torment exists for its 
loved ones. 

“What if a soul rinJcemed, a spirit that loved 
While yet on earth, and w'as heloveil in turn, 

And still rcmemhercil every look and tone 
Of that dear earthly sister who was left 
Among the unwise Virgins at the gate. 

Itself admitted with the bridegroom train,— 

What if this B))irit redeemed, amid the host 
Of ehantiiig angels, in some transient lull 
Of the eternal anthem, heard the ery 
Of its lost darling 

TiCft an outcast in the world of fire,— 

Would It not long to leave the bliss of heaven— 
Bunnii^ .*1 little water in its liand 
'I'o moisten thosi* pixir lips that plead in vain 
SVilli what we call our Father T’ 

Could heaven be heaven for any heart not 
made of stoiu’, while di'ar ones writhe in 
hopeless, endless agony ? 

Thank God ! that horrible doctrine, that 
black slander upon the character of the 
Creator, that vinspetikable stain upon modern 
Cliri.stiauity, is at last beginning to shrink 
out of sight and hide itself in dark corners, 
as a liidenus creature of the night. At last 
we are beginning to see that to admit such a 
doe,trin<‘ dethrones God, and turns all he.aven 
into hell. To whom is (Miristianity indebted 
for daring to confront and smite that ugly 
vampire of the ptist, and for bringing about 
the bp'ssed change in men’s thought that is 
appearing*.' TJie Christian world is indebted 
to many good and brave souls -to dohn 
Murray and llosea Ilallon of the Lbiiversalist 
(■hnreii, to VVilliaiii 1‘jllery ('haiining, Theo¬ 
dore I’arker, dames Freeman f’larke, dames 
JMartineaii of the ITniiariaii (’hnreh, to Frede¬ 
rick Ftirrar of tin* C’hiin-h of England, to 
John G. Whittier of tlu' Kriends or <Quakers, 
and main, many others; but oceu}>\irig a 
eonspienons and honoured ])laee in the list 
mn.«t forever .stand the name, of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

Having described Dr. Ilolincs’ creed a.s 
the Fatherhood of God, it is hardly ni'cessary 
to add that his religion was an emiiimitly 
cheerful one. How could it lie otherwise^ 
bast'd upon so great and noble ti faith ? 
One of his heaviest eliarges against the 
Calvinism in which he had been reared, wa.s 
tlie fact that it was a religion of gloom and 
despair. Ho said, if God is worthy of our 
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'worship at all, if ho is in any sense our 
Father, then he must Ix* pleased to see his 
children happy in this world, and he must 
have idanned their ultiniate happiness in the 
world to come. Why then should wc not make 
cur relij^ion joyful, and in harmony with 
everything that is bright and beautiful, as well 
as (jverytliing that is good ? 

lint let us not suppose that because his 
Tpligioii was cheerful, it had in it any place 
for la/v <*ase or indilleronce. It was a religion 
of lofty ideals, of growtlj, of strenuous striving 
for the best. He l)elieved with Lowell : 

"They must upwaril still and oil ward 
Who would keeji abreast oi truth." 

His mo,‘.to was that of Paul : as 

though I had already attained : but I pres.s 
forward.” 1 eanuot but think that the very 
finest poem of all that we have from the pen 
of Dr. Holmes, is ^‘The Chambered Nautilus”— 
a poem written c'xpressly to teach this lesson. 
It is e.Mjiiisitely bi'autiful as a pi<‘ee. of literary 
art. But it is just as btaiutiful in its religious 
meaning. I must not take space to cite the 
whole ; but I could not forgive myself if T did 
not (juote at least the last three verses. 

“Year .aficr year beheld <he silent tod 
'I'hat B|)road his lustrous coil; 

Slill, as th(* spiral frrew. 

He left the ])ast y^ear's dwolliiifj; for the new, 

Stole with soft steps its shining' arehw!i> throiiKh, 
lUiilt up its idle door, 

Streti'hed in his last-found home, .and knew the 

old no nioie. 

Thanks for the heavenly imssaf'e l)roiif>ht by thtje 
(Told of the uanderuifi: sea. 

Clast from her lap, forlorn ! 

From thj ilead lips a eleaiev note is horn 
Th.aii ever Triton blisv from wreathed horn ' 

While on nu.ic ear it rim's 
Throimh I hr deeji eaves ol thonL,hl 1 hear 
A voice that smfjs . 

Huild Ih'-e mon* stat.eU m,itisioii>, t) m^ soul, 

.\s till' swift seasons roll ' 

Leave Ihv low-vaulted just ! 

Let. etch new temple, nobler I ban the last, 

Slim, thee from lie.xven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Ijoavinf; thine outgrown shell by lile't, unresting sea" 
m * * * 

My pnrtr.'iVHl of J)r. Holmes would be fur 
fr<im complete if I ftiiled to etill attention to 
him as a Hymn-writer. His hymns are not 
numerous, but their tjuality is superior. One 
he calls a Hymn of Trust. It i.s very tender. 

I will (luote only its first verse : 


“() Love Divine, that stoops to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 

On thee we cast each earth-born care j 
We smile at pain while thou art near.' 

One of his hymns I must tpiotc entire it 
is so fine, nay, so groat. Whether judged by 
its literary jirt or by its spiritual power, I 
know not where in the whole range of liyinuo- 
logy to look for its superior. 

“fx)id of all being, throned afar. 

Thy glory shines from sun and slai , 

(tontre and soul of every sphere, 

Yet to eaeh loving heart how near ' 

Sun of our life, thy (piii'keniiig ray 
Sheds on our juih'ihe glow of day . 

Star of our hope, thy softened light 
(’heers the long watches of the night. 

• )iir midnight is thy smile withdrawn , 

Oiir mKMilnh* is thy gr.aeioiis dawn ; 

Our rainbow arch, (by mercy’s sign , 

All, stive the clouds of sin, arc thine ' 

Lord of all life, below, above, 

Whose light IS truth, whoso warmth is love 
Before thy i‘vcr-blaziiig throne 
We ask no lustre of om own 

Orant us thy truth to make iis free, 

And kiiidliiig hcarK that burn for thee. 

Till all thy living altars claim 
One holy light, one heavenly Hame 1 ’ 

Whiit ;i lyric of insight, beauty, lire ' Did 
Milton ev'cr [leii more splendid lines ? 

A single other jiocm, in hvinn form, I 
must ijuott' and th<*n I shall have done. It is 
found in very f<‘W editions of Dr. Holmes’ 
works,—indeed, in none printed before his 
death. It has a .special int.<>rest because it was 
the last poetical composition that he ever read 
in public. Though penned when he had 
reached the advanced age of <‘ighty-thre(', and 
felt himself to be that "last leaf” clinging 
upon “the old forsaken bough” of which he 
had written so p.athetiejilly, there is no weak¬ 
ness in the thought or expression. Rather is 
the poem remarkably vigorous and eharacteri- 
stic, and in every way worthy to be Jiis 
spiritual “.swan song.” 

"Our heather I while, our hearts unluarn 
The ciwhIs that wrong thy name 
Slill let thy hallow’fsi altars burn 

With faith's undying tlame. 

Not by the lightnnig gleams of wrath 
Our soiiL thy face shall see , 

The star of Love must light the jiath 
That livids to heaveti and thw. 

It ’mid the gathering storms of doubt 

Our hearts grow faint and cold, • 

The strength we cannot live witliout 
I'hy Love will not withhold 
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Our prayers accept , onr sins forj^ive ;• 

Our faith and /e.il renew . 

Kha]ie foi us holier lives to live 
And nobler work to do.” 

Here, then, wo take leave of this brilliant 
writer, (and shall we not say, this gnuit 
preacher ?). liy his literary art and genius 


he has delighted, amused, and instructed the 
English-speaking world. Rut better still, by 
his ethical elevation and his noble roiig/ 0 (is» 
spirit, he has done niuch to broaden, sweeten 
and deepen its whole intellectual, moral and 
spiritual life. 


THE GREAT POET 

J. T. SUNDERLAND 


THE Ori'at Poet is God. 

The Universe is the Infinite Volume of 
his Poems. 

The Slory of Evolution is his Stupendous 
and Majestic Epic. 

The Histories of Nations are his Mighty 
Dramas. 

The Revelations of Geology (the Tales 
of dead Eons told by the Roeks) are his 
Solemn Elegies. 

Mountains, especially Great Mountain 
f’haius, are his Sublime Odes. 

Great IVees are his Sonnets. 

Sunrises are his Hyjiins of Thanksgiving 
and Ghubu'ss, and Sunsets his Peaceful 
(Chants of Aspiration, Devotion and 
Worship. 

Tlu‘ laiighl<T and moans of Winds in 
Great Fore.«.ts are his (\anticles of .Toy and 

The gentle Sighs and Sobs of the Ocean 
on a liuiidred Sandy IJeachcs arc liis 
Re(}ui<*ms. 

Storms of Thunder and Lightning, the 
Rushing of rapid Rivers, and the Roar of 
Great Oci'an waves in deep Fiords and on 
Jioeky Shores are hi.s Mighty Symphonies. 

VVaferfalls are liis (/iintatas. 

Rippling Brooks are his Ivyries. 

Singing Birds in Groves arc his 
Madrigals. 

Tlu' marvellous Migrations of Birds over 
Continents and Seas are his Ballads, 

1 h(‘ changeful, never-failing, ravsterions 
Procession of Days and Nights and the 
august Procession of the Seasons, arc his 
Operas and Oratories. 
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The P'lowcrs that everywhere beautify 
and gladdiui the Earth are his enchanting 
“Songs without Words.” 


The glad and care-free Playing of lambs, 
colts, ]>iippies, kittens and all Young 
Animals ; 

The rippling and laughing of Water in 
brooks, and the soft patter of Rain on roofs j 

The flittering about of Butterflies and 
Bees and th<* fluttering down from the sky of 
the pretty White Feathers which we call 
Snow-1'lakes ; 

The 'rwiltering of Small Birds, the 
CUiirping of (Viekets and the Piping of Young 
Frogs in marshes ; 

The Winking of Fireflies, the shining 
bubbles on Water and the Twinkling of 
Stars,--- 


These are his Little Child-Poems, liis 
Little Kindez'garten Ditties, his Ijittle Rhymes 
and Jingles for Tlajipy Little Children. 

Th(> Hidden Nooks in tlu* Hills and the 
Solitudes of the Deep Woods ; 

The Silent Night Skii's glorious with 
Moon and Stars ; 

Broad V^iews from Mountain Summits, 
with the world at one's feet, and 

Mysterious Sea-Horizons, where the Vast 
Waters below meet the Endless Heavens 
abov(‘, suggesting the Infinities of the Human 


Soul,— 


These* are his Voiceless Ps-alms, forever 
calling men to I’eaei* and < Quietness of 
Spirit, and to Contemplation ' t the Things 
That Make Life Great. 



VALUE OF LIFE IN EPIC INDIA 

1?Y PiiOF. TJ. O. BIIATTACHARTEE 


T WO of the, most fundamontal rifrlits of 
man jup the rijrht to live and the rifjht 
to own projMTty. The nlOl•^ll^ of any 
ufTo are l)est studied in its estimate of 
human life and property. The difference bet¬ 
ween the ancient and modern notions of values 
is p(>rhaps nowher(> better illustrated than 
in the value attached to life. In ancient times, 
as a rule, killinjr an enemy was always regarded 
as an act <ii heroism : and killing as such was 
hardly ever suftieiently condemned. In 
inod(Tn thought, on the other hand, a much 
higher value is put upon human life. Wanton 
killing, just for the display of one's physical 
strength, w'l'nld bo regarded as a grave sin 
and even killing an enemy would seldom be 
justified. To us suffering a wrong is a virtue 
while committing one is not ; and loving 
one’s oneiny instead of cursing him and reta¬ 
liation is regarded by us as a superior moral 
ideal. It was not so in ancient times. It 
was not so in pagan ICurope. And it was not 
so ill Epic India. 

lietweeii ancient times and now, there 
were important diflerences, social and politi¬ 
cal and economic, which made justice a 
private affair of the individual. No machi¬ 
nery for administering justice between indivi¬ 
dual and individual existed in those times -- 
and as to justice between one community and 
another oi one race and another, well, s'ludi a 
machiin-ry has perhaps yet to come, into being. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that, in ancient 
time- every man had to deal with his (memies 
himself. Such a condition naturallv made, 
liu* and pro])prty loss socure thon than now- 
Whatever the reasons may have been, the 
fact can be easily proved that life was and 
could be taken with much more impnnitv then 
than now. Specially when a Ksatriya -a 
prince of blood royal—fell out with a brother 
Ksatriya -it was a point of honour with him 
to vindicate himself by drawing his bow or 
wielding his mace. There were, of course, 
canons of honourable warfare : but war in 


itself was not considered bad : and a raan-to- 
niau light on the slightest provocation, ending 
in death on either sid(*, would also receive no 
eondemnation. The virtues of patience, of 
forgiveness and humility were also taught, but 
not as profusely followed Probably we may 
oven detect a conflict of the two ideals— 
the ideal which ciilminat(‘d in liuddhism and 
Christianity and tli<> earlier warlike ideal 
of the martial races. But tlic former was only 
trying to make headway. The latter r<‘tained 
the. field to itself. 

In Alahabharata, i. 141. c/ m/. wc have an 
account of the attempt made by I)ury yodhaiia’s 
party to get rid of the Pandavas by' burning 
them alive. This conspiracy is notlnng new 
to liihtory. Wo liave, hundreds of siieh cases 
recorded in history. Attempts to get rid of 
a rival heir to a throne are as old as kingship 
and may appear even today. This, therefore, 
is not an instance from which any inference 
can be drawn as to the value of human life in 
those days. Th'sidi's the tenor of the narra¬ 
tion of these deeds perpetrated against the 
Pandavas, indicates that these were regarded 
as impious. 

Nor should we refer to cases like the 
killing of Iliriinba (i. 154) or Baka (i. 1(54) by 
Bhiina, for the victims in these cases are not 
described as men but Raksas. Perhaps they' 
were cannibal savages. They ate human 
flesh, we are told. They killed and were 
killed in turn. Such cases arc not indicative 
of die ordinary value of human life in that 
age. But the same cannot be said of the 
killing of Sisupala in ii. 45. What are the 
facts of the case ? King Y udhisthira is per¬ 
forming a great sacrificial ceremony Rajasui/ch 
All the neighbouring kings and potentates 
have been invited to attend. There is a large 
and distinguished gathering. It is customary 
on such occasions to present an^ arghya 
(offering) to the invited kings as a mark of 
greeting. But the first offering can be given 
only to the most distinguished among them. 
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Yiidhisthira son^ht th(* advice of Bhistna, tlio 
^and old man of the family and also a dis¬ 
tinguished man of the country, as to who 
among the assembled Ksatriyas can be 
regarded, by e»numon consent, as the first 
man and vho slirmld be honoured as such by 
theeffering of first (Hffhija. Hhisnia thinks 
it is Krisna and to Krisna accordingly the 
first offering is jiresented. But there is a 
group of K^itnyas who resent this honour to 
ICrisna and as I he h'ader of this gri>up Sisu- 
pala makes a public protc-st. lie says some 
ugly things against Krisna and won<lers how 
Biieh a man can be regarded as the foremost 
among the Ksatriyas of the land. It is not 
difficult t»> iniagiiK' that this leads to a serioii.s 
altereation and miitiiul reerimination. Angrv 
words <piiekly lead to blows. There is a 
single fight between Krisna and Risupala jmd 
the latter is killed in prt senee of the assem¬ 
bled Ksatri\as, who, it seems, look on as the 
Romans looked on a gladiatorial display or 
the Spaniards looked on a bnll-fight. 

It is intere.sting to remember that Sisiipala 
was Krisna’s own cousin—being his father's 
sister's son. With the blood of this man on 
the holy ground, the Hajasnya ceremony of 
King Yudhisthira begins and all opponents 
are put to sihuiee for the time being. But 
wc may say that the seeds of the larger battle 
of Kuriiksolra are sown and the ])rofoiind 
party-faction of the Ksatriyas of India is 
begun. 

What we are interested in in this affray is 
the ease with which a Ksatriya could take the 
life even of his near relative for the sake of 
what wc would regard as false honour and 
prestige. And we should fuithcr note that 
the assembly of men—the best men of the 
time—considered only th(‘ prow<‘88 displayed 
by either party : tliey had nothing to say of 
the morality of the event. Would modern 
society approve of the way in which the 
quarrel was settled ? 

That th<>r(j was a general insecurity of life 
and property in those good old days cannot 
perhaps be disputed. The tribal chieftains 
were more or less in a perpetual state of war 
with each other ; and an ae.tual war might 
break out at any time between any two chiefs 
at the slightest provocation. And betwc*cn 
one community and another, e. g., the Aryans 


and the non-Aryans, the relatiftn?. Avere far 
from co.'dial .md happy. A quarrel betweem 
individuals of diff(‘reiit eoiniiiunities was a 
eommnu thing, and any private quarrel in 
those, days might end fatally. For instaiK'e, 
Ave are told in Mahabharat, iii. l4, that 
when Krisna Avas away in Indraprastha at 
Yudhisthira's Bajasnyu eermnony there, the 
news of I he killing of Sisupala had spread 
among his friends and relatiA'cs and one of 
them, Salva, taking adA'antage of Kri'^na’s 
absence from Dwaraka, attacked that tc'rritory. 
Krisna heard of it, swiftly returned to Ins 
territory, and killed that man in battle. Such 
ineidents w<‘re common enough. Tiicy were 
eoinmon enough in lOuropc also in the days 
of chivalry and among the clans of Scotland 
in nicdi:i(‘A'ai times. 

But Avh.at ■‘■hall aam' .say of the incidents 
described in Mahabharat, iii. llfi. cf urg. V 
T1k*T(‘ we are told that a Brahmin woman 
slip[>ed from the path of virtue and was guilty 
of unchaslity. Her husband came to know 
of it and was naturally very angry. He 
ordered his sons one after anotlu'r to kill 
the woman. Out of affection for their mother, 
they were unable to carry out these orders. 
The father punished them with curses. The 
youngest son Parasuraina, a well-known name 
in the Piiranas, Avas, however, found willing 
to I’arry out his father’s command and killed 
his mother. He reeei\’^ed his father's bene¬ 
dictions for this deed of courage* and filial 
duty and by virtue of this blessing, brought 
back his mother and brothers to a normal 
life again. But although the drama apparent¬ 
ly has a happy ending, we eaiinot but be 
struck by the eompKiccnco with which a 
father could order a son to kill the mother 
and the equally cnniplaceiit manner in which 
the son carries out the order. Is not this 
indicative of a poor estimate of life ? 

But this is not the whole story. This 
Brahmin, the father of Yaniadagtii, is once 
attacked by a Ksatiiya : his cottage is demo¬ 
lished and his property is destroyed and a 
calf belonging to him is snatched away. It 
is a wanton deed of pillage and di'struetion. 
But all this is done in the ah*- ‘nee of his 
gifteil son, Parasurania, who att’'..ncd special 
skill in arms by killing his mother. When 
he returns home, his father complains to 
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him iiguiiiRt ibo Ksatriya maraiidor, Parasii- 
rama flics into a passion, j^ocs out to attack 
tlie plunderer, and r(‘eovers the p]i]nd(>red 
property from him. Tin* Ksatriya, however, 
i.s iinr(‘]eiitin^ a!id ineorri‘;ji))le. He bides 
his time and one.e Avhen this formidable son 
is away, Iw* again attacks the father and this 
tinm makes short work of him. Returning 
liome and finding liis father d(‘ad, this 
martially-mimh'd Brahmin organizes a formi¬ 
dable expedition against, tlie Ksatriyas as a 
class and that Ksatriya m particular. Do 
ntit all these ineiilents show liow [xiorly life 
was valued in those good old davs 

W<* cannot deny that such event-, may 
happen auv day and in anv society. Bet 
the difl(>reiicc is that here these actions are 
perpetrated by m<>n whos(‘ names have 
b(*c,omc historic. They weiv' thn.s neviT 
regarded as criminals. And this makes an 
ini]>ortani diflerenec. 

But we have p(*rha])s a wors<' ease in 
Mahabharat, iv. 13. 'rins’e we are given the 
description of a great anlnrnn festival in the 
land «»f the Matsyas where, among other 
amn.s(‘ments, a wrestling di.^play was organized. 
A large number of wn'stlers had assjunbled 
then-. But tli(‘n' was one among them, 

.limnta by name, who struck terror 
into tin* h(‘art <»f all. Ho » iialleng«‘d 
anyon<* to come ainl wrestle with him, 
bid no one ventured. At host, the king 
order<‘d his chief c<*ok, who wa.- a stroiig- 
bnilt, musi'iilar man, to wrestle with him. 
Tin* cook could not disobey orders and 
r*nlercd the ar<*na. But this cook was no 
other than ilinma in disguise. 

■^I'ln* lesidt can now be fon*seen. There 
W'as \ igorotis wrestling for a long time, both 
side- dis]daying consitlerable skill and might. 
\t I mg last, howi’ver. Bhima overpowered 
his riv.il, picked him up in the air and spun 
him round and round and threw him dead 
on the ground. Thf*re w<*r<* uproarious 
plaudit.s all round. The king was immensclv 
glad and bestowed great honour am] rewards 
upon the victor. .And a vast number of 
v/r<*stlers was killed by Bliimn in this manner 
tfi llie great amusement of the coin[iany. 
How shall we think of the time when for 
the joy of kings and p'ltentate., and for 
reward in money and goods, men killed one 


another like wild bpa.sts in an attempted 
display of jihysie.al strength suid eourage ? 
It reminds ns of the Roman gladiators and 
oiir judgment ought to b<* the same* on both. 

Wt* may also refer to tin* murder of 
Kiehaka in iv. 22. The incidi'iits are w«‘ll 
known. They have bt*en n‘pr<*sented in 
literal lire and on the screen often (*noiigh. 
'File storv is briefly thi,-. : Dranpadi, the wife 
of the Pandavas, along with h(*r husbands, 
wen* sp(*mling a ])eriod of e\ih* inroqtntn at 
tin* hoiis<> of till* king of Matsva-desa. Her 
b<*anty a(trai‘t(*d flic notice of the king's 
wife’s brother, Kiehaka, who wis also the 
eommander-in-chii*r of his ariUN and a power¬ 
ful man in the realm. Ht* wanted to have 
her. vSlu* was working ,is m maid-in-waiting 
lo I'm* <|m*en, tlie sister of Kiehaka. Dranpadi 
was asked bv her misfress (o visit this man. 
She, howevc'r, se(*retly im*! Bhima, who was 
also a servant in the saim* hon-.ehn1d, and 
narrated her gnevaiie<'s A cling under 
Bhima’s ailvieo she e.\pn*ssed h<*r willingn(*ss 
to tin* ((iieen to visit her brother. .Vs a 
matt«*r of fact, howexer, Bhima di'-gnised as 
a woman, visit<*d him in her stcml. When 
tin* discoverv was iinub*. there was a tough 
figlit and Bliima ultimalelv kilh*d Kiehaka. 

Mow, love-iiitrigiH*'. of this kind do take 
place ev(*n in mod(‘rn soeietv. And (*ven 
miird(*rs f*f this kind an* as likelx*. But how¬ 
ever much modern law may condone it, tin* 
a<‘l IS at least a homiiide. The main cireiiin- 
staiiees in the narration show that the murder 
wa.s ])re-medit.ati*d. And whatever we may 
think of the provocation given, it is difficult 
to imagim* that a modern court, of law 
would <*\oin*nite the murder completely. 
This makes a difl'erenee Indween atK'ient times 
and modern. But the difler«no(* perhaps lies 
deeper. In ancient soi'iely there hardly 
existi'il any machin(*rv by whie-h the aggrieved 
husbands could secure any redress to tli<*in- 
selves. Tln*y had, therefore, to depend on 
their own physical courage and stri'iigth. 
And the result was that in those old days, 
life xvas taken in cireuinstances in which 
modi'i-n society xvould not tolerate tlit* taking 
of life, and, further, life was taken for causes 
for which we have to think of otlier 
piinis-limentp. This is not an unimportant 
difl'erenee. 
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Wo shall not dwell upon the nijijlit-aitaok 
on the oamp of the Pantlavas by the last 
siirvivinji; warriors of Ourvyodhana and the 
oold-blooilod innrdors porp*'tratod by them: 
for they are part of the, war-jirocrrainme and 
must be jndfred aceordinfi; to the ideas of 
rif'ht and wroti}; in war. In the same way, 
th<‘ premeditation with whieh Dhritarastra 
wanted to kill Hhima in \i. I'J. is also one 
whieh perhaps deserves ('(‘ninre but must 
nevertheless be viewi'd as part of the war- 
activities and judged aecordinijlv. These 
incidents may not I)e a eorreet index of the 
general valuation of life. 

IJut the perfect nneon<-ern with whieh a 
duel or a war could be deidared <*ertainly 
shows that loss of lift* was not regarded as a 
formitlable ealamitv to society. In this 
eonnet'tion wi* mav ref<*r to the unprovoked 
attaektf on neighhoin’ing kingdoms made by 
kings who aspired to imperial suzerainty. 
Siieh, for instance, was the attack on king 
dara-andha of the t*ast by Yndhisthira’s party 
(li. I'l). And the attack on Krisna's kingdom 
bv Salva (iii. 1 1 ) was of a .similar nature. 
The attack on the king of Matsya by 
Durvvodhana’s party (iv. L?'). rl sn/.) may also 
be adih'd t i the bst. .Vll these nnprtivoked 
wars <*ansed loss of lile without doubt. A^<*t 
the e[)ie mind had no horror ol tliis los^. 

The man} murders of Haksasas and 
Oandharvas, etc., /.c., beings like man but not 
<*\aetly human, also illustrati* the same 
callousness towards loss of life. The.se so- 
ealleil Haksas.is were after all perhaps none 
otlier than imm -only men of a ditlerent 
<*omplexion and of a difl'erent (‘ommiinity - 
but none the less men. Their habits must have 
bec'n diderenl —thc'v (‘ven may have been 
more cruel and less civilized : they uiav (*v(>n 
have been inimical to our forefatlu'rs —the 
Aryans. A"<*t that is no <*xcnse for the 
wanton manner in w’hie.h they were slaughtered 
now and then. The murder of these men 
always redounded to the glory of the 
murderer; it was an act of heroism. And 
we are givi'ii all possible details of the method 
of torture and murder. For instance, in 
Midiabharat, i. ir)4, we are told how TIhima 
killed Hirimba : llhima caught that fellow 
with hi.«» arms, stretched him upon his knee 
and broke his spine in the middle—‘like a 


stick,’ adds the commentator—and kdh'd him 
as one xvould kill an animal. 

Again, in ii. 24. we have another similar 
exploit of llliima. King .larasamlha w.is 
challenged to a du<‘l. \V(‘ do not mind that 
he was defeated: but the mann(*r in whu'h 
he was innnler<’(l <*an hardly be desenlied 
as civilized. He was eanght hold of by 
Hiiima, wlio prc'sed Ins knee« upon his back 
ami briik<‘ his spim* -in In*, ftmtlrir way -- 
and th(‘n look Imld of his legs and parted 
them in stieli a way that the pelvic region was 
totallv ruptured. 

We li.ive a repetition of similar exploits 
bv Bhima in iv. 22. Tlu re too Bliim.i killed 
Kiehaka in in'>r<‘ or less the same brutal 
manner. Tlie man was smashed : all his 
limbs ami evu'ii the he.id were driven inside 
the trunk, so we are told, and there was h'ft 
nothing but a lump of llesli. And onr aiitlior 
repeats tlu* expression iisi'd one-e before, ‘killed 
him like a beast.’ Even without expressing 
any opinion on lhes«* eas**s of killing as such, 
the method in whie.h they were jici'iietrated 
shows a lack of regard for iinmaii lif“ and a 
repri'liensiblo indilVerenee to hnm.)n snU’ering. 
But tin* ejiie inind was greedy of these* 
details and gloated over tlu'in, it seems. 
Tliev 'ooked on th<*se »*ont(*sts : whenev«*r 
possilile : even the wi»men did so with 
wondering (*ves and with profound admiration. 
And in d(*senb'iig tlu'in, tin* aiillmr also 
dilati's,—aeeortling to our wav of thinking, 
needlessly -on tlie dc'tails. 

A gro.sser display of callousness to hninan 
life —nay, of brutality, can hardly b** Imagined 
than tlie inei(h*nt described in M.ihabharat, 
viii. iS,‘k It is the* we'll-known event of the 
battle -the killing of Dnlisasana bv Bhima. 
Bliima in a lit of anger vow<‘d that he would 
drink the blood of Diilisasana in battle, 
lie kept his word, and was prais(*d for it. 
But let ns have th e description of the event 
in th«* words of the author of the Mahabharata 
himself, freely translated : 

“Hi*. Ithimii, got down from liis curl, ku(‘|jiii)> 
his eyes fixed on him iDiihs.iH.nui), look a sword 
and aiiproaehivt him who was tremhluig wilii fear, 
lying Hit on the ground . presmxl Iin foot 
upon his neck and ran the sword inio the, 
elu*Bt and drank I he gushing stream of hlood. 
'J'hen he severed his lieail from <he Inink and 
drank again the waim hloo' .'oniiiig onl of 
the neck : drank it again and aga n and looked 
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around and oxolaimrd ‘MiJthpr’n milk, honey, 
cJaniied butter, wine, pure water, milk, cur<i, all 
that lepird as HuulhiiiK drink, ih noibine: 

to me today in eoinparisun with the blood of my 
enemy.' 

(’:ui wo think of anything moro barbarous 
than this ? Wo do not fergot that tlioro aro 
not many iiioidcnts of this kind <>v(‘n in the 
Mahaliharata and that it would be unjustifi¬ 
able to conclude from this single instance 
that the wsirriors of the epic ag<‘ were all and 
always as barbarous as this, jjut yet, after 
all, will'll all lh(‘ facts are considered together, 
we cannot get rid of the conclusion that 
thcsi' pi'ople were not of a very mild sort: 
and that to take life was not as heinous for 
them as foi u< : and human suflerings of this 
kind wiTc niuch less horrible for them than 
for 118 . 

From the anecdotes that Vfo have con¬ 
sidered it will be apparent that life in epic 
Fiidia was valued rather lightly. In peace 
or in war, in private ipiarrels or in (piarrels 
between kings and in defence or in offence, life 
for life was certainly the ruling principle : but 
soiiK'tiiiK's people went further and took life 
either for nothing or for such things for which 
no one would dream of taking life today. When 
passions wen' roused, a Ksatriya with brawny 
niuseles to obey his will, would not hesitate 
to make short work of another fellow-being. 
And if nothing that was regarded as mean 
was done, the action would not only not be 
condemned but it would even be applauded. 

This, however, does not mean that there 
was no feeling of pity in peopli*’8 minds in 
tho8<* days. We have one or two cases when 
life "was sjiared where it could have been 
taken. Tims in iii. ‘J71, king Jayadratha 
who was running away with Draupadi was 
overtaken and captured by Bhinia. Bhima 
then lilted to kill him but released him at 
the '.iitereeKsioii of Yudhisihira. This I'ase, 
hovevor, is rather an e.\ee])tion than a rule. 

In some of the disemirses by Yudhisthira 
wc have, no di.iibt, line expri'ssiims of lofty 
sentiments regarding the virtues of forgive¬ 
ness and restraint of the passion'-, especial 1} 
angfr. For instance, in iii. I'S ct srq. whin 
Diaupadi and Bhima urge Yudhisthira to be 
more manly and more liki' a Ksatriya towards 
his enemies, when he is urged.to retaliate for 
the wrongs done to him by the Kurus, he 


gives expression to some very fine sentiments 
and dilates on the high merits of the virtue 
of forbearance' and forgiveness. This dialogue, 
however, can, at best, be regarded as an 
ajipnrent eonfliet of ideals. It may be pointed 
out tliat Yudhisthira typifies an ideal of virtue 
and goodness which subseipient times idolized 
but which certainly was not the le'ading ideal 
of the* time of which w<* are speaking. Others 
of liis time's diel not subscribe to this ideal : 
ev('n Ills brothers did not, although guided 
by prudence aiiel frie'iidly advice eif eitheTS 
they would always nviiid a rupture with him 
by abiding by his deeisioiis e'ven when they 
vitally disagrei-el with him. That a e'oiiflict 
of ideals was already at work may be seen in 
a iinnibe'r of elireetioiis. But what we have 
to guard ourselves against is the hasty con¬ 
clusion that the virtues that late'r time's 
applauded in Yudhisthira wi're the pre'vailing 
virtues of the time. That was not the case. 
The morality of the people eif any time is best 
shown not in what the best men of their time* 
say but in what the generality of them follow 
in jiracliee'. So, as far as practices go, we 
have seen some of the leading ineide'uts of 
the epic and have* also seen the conclusions 
to which they inevitably lead. 

Besides, e'ven the fine scutiraeiits of 
Yudhisthira licre must be taken with a certain 
amount of reservation. It must be carefully 
considered how far he really bedieved in the 
dnctriiio of humility and forgiveness—the 
principle of turning the left cheek also to one 
who smote him on the right—and how far 
this profe.<!sed forbearance was but a part of 
a deep-laid plan and policy. For in iii. 36. H. 
et seif, wo have a frank admission from him 
that he was not unmindful of his intt'rests as 
a king and a ruler. But his considered 
opinion was that the. time was not ripe yet to 
strike. IIo had to wait and prepare for a 
final attack on the enemy by collecting forces. 
He had few friends left to him. Most of the 
powerful princes and warriors were alienated 
from him and were friendly to Diiryyodliana 
and would fight on his side if he were attacked. 
So, it was an extremely inopportune moment 
to atfi'iiipt an attack. Forbearance was, 
theri'fore, a virtue out of necessity and forgive¬ 
ness was, at any rate, a teraporaiy necessity. 
Surely this attitude was not Chrbtian 
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forgivericsB or Buddhist resignation to fate 
and leaving things to the gods. It 
was definitely this-worldly ; only it involved 
more wisdom and foresighted policy than the 
impetuous and impulsive Bhinia was prepared 
to follow. 

So, in spite of the fine and lofty 
sentiments to which he gives c.xpression, 
Yudhisthira was not entirely free from 
the time-spirit of his age. With all 
respect to him, we must say that he was 
more actuated by the dictates of prudence 
than a lofty idealism. He was a Ksatriya 
and planned and carried out a savage struggle 
for winning back his lost kingdom and, thanks 
to the wisdom of his policy, lie was successful. 
AikI as nothing succeeds like success, he was 
cv'entiially acclaimed as a great apostle of 
virtue. Ho far, howevi’r, as the times to 
which he beiong<‘d arc concerned, in spite 
of his and many others’ denunciation of the 
passion of anger, human life was not too 
sacred to be dcstroyisl, sometimes oven on 
the slightest pretext. 

It is an admitted fact that even in a 
modern society, a criminal may turn up at 


any moment, point a dagger or a revolver 
and snatch away the propert}' of another ; and 
whenever there is any show of resistauee, 
kill the man outright But such deeds are 
rrtinrs nowadays and not acts of h(*roism. 
And in spite of such occasional risks of 
life, we in modern times have a gimcral 
sense of security. We sit in our homes, 
go about in the streets and even to distant 
plae(*s, iinop]ircss(‘d by the thought that we 
may be waylaid anywhere and robbed of our 
belongings and of our life. But c-ould a 
man in epic India have the same sense of 
s(*curity ? 'Fhe evcMits that we have consi¬ 
dered show that he could not. Unless ho 
had powerful inuseles himself or an array 
of physically strong friends around, ho might 
find, as Janiadagni did, his home successfully 
invaded any moment, and himself murdiTcd. 
The social machinery which could prevent 
such d<‘f*(ls was yet to be evolved. And 
o[)inion itsi'lf was not yet against them. We 
mean no disjiaragcinent of our ancient fore¬ 
fathers when wc say this. They had their 
virtues, too : but this fact also is there. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THE VILLAGES 

By Dit. HIJKUMAR RAN.7AN DAS. m. .v., i-h. i>. 


T he expansion of primary education 
in Bengal, with the object of making 
it universal, has for some time past 
engaged the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment and the public alike. The most notable 
contribution to the literature on the subject 
is contained in the two reports drawn up by 
Mr. Evan E. Biss, late of the Indian Edu¬ 
cational Service. These reports wore printed 
and circulated for the information of the 
public, but difficulties, mainly financial, stood 
in the way of any action being taken on the 
lines indicated in them. However alluring 
the idea of the spread of primary education 
may be to its advocates, it has always been 
abandoned ultimately on purely financial 


grounds. Hence tin* problem reduces itself 
to the devising of a means which will not be 
too costly to bi* adopted in the villages. An 
additional education cess has always been 
disliked and opposed by the people. It is, 
therefore, nccessarv to reduce the cost to an 
absolute minimum. 

It will, perhaps, be admitted that in order 
to be made universal among the masses of 
any country, education must be made 
compulsory. No form of compul.'sion can, 
however, succeed unless the scheme is made 
acceptable to the people. 

Therefore, the first point to consider in 
any scheme for the extension of p imary edu¬ 
cation is what the curriculum should consist 
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of, iu order that it way help an all-round 
development of village boys and girls. 
Generally the curriculum should consist of 
the following four parts : 

(o) Physical, for bodily growth, and hand 
and eye training. This should include drill, 
exercise, domestic crafts, modelling and, if 
possible, gardening, toy-making, and spinning 
and weaving. 

(/j) Mental, t. e., the ordinary course of 
studies for intellectual growth—the three R\ 
history, geography, elementary science and 
hygiene. 

(r) Cultural, for keeping alive the 
traditions of the villages which arc almost 
dying. This can be done by means f)f kirtana, 
jatras, hatfmkaia and recitation of village 
ballads, etc. 

{(I) Spiritual, consisting of regular 
recitation of prayers, hymns or national 
songs before the class begins for 15 minutes 
daily, and moral lessoun and lives of saints, 
great men and prophets, for 15 minutes daily 
before the class disperses. 

The question next to deal with is the 
period of study. As far as the present 
conditions obtain in the villages, the majority 
. of schools, which are meant for the children 
of the peasant and other labouring classes, 
will have to be held either in the morning or 
in the evening. Hence the pi riod cannot 
exceed three hours and a half. Ij(‘aving out 
1.5 minutes in the beginning, and ITi minutes 
at the end, for singing, re<‘itaiinn and pr.iyer, 
tlu* remaining {)enod of three hours may be 
divided into four p<Tiods of 4.5 minutes each, 
of which one pi-riod may be set ajtart for the 
teaching of the vernacular, one fur arithmetic, 
and one for history and geography on alt<irnate 
days. 

The most vital question to he tackled with 
regard to the spread of primary education is 
provision of adeijnate funds. Financial 
difficulty seems to ho the greatest iinpi'diment 
in the way of any solution of the problem of 
primary education. It has been suggested in 
some quarters that it is not possible, to find 
any solution of this problem unless there is a 
special tax for ])rimar}' education. Fresh 
taxation will bo greatly resented by the poor 
cultivators, who arc already overburdened 
with taxes, nhu'ahf> and other impositions. If 


notwithstanding the opposition that the 
proposal for lov^ung fresh taxation has 
aroused, sneh tax is imposed, this will defeat 
the very purpose for which the imposition is 
proposed to be made. 

Much ink has been spilt over preparation 
of schemes and drawing up of plans for 
establishing in the villages an adequate 
number of efficient and improved type of 
schools. But whenever the question of 
carrying out the plans has come up, the 
problem has been shelved or abandoned on 
the plea of want of funds. In order to get 
rid of this difficulty some sort of arrangement 
should bo made at once. 1, therefore, desire 
to make th(! following suggestions for the 
immediate provision of primary education in 
the villages. 

In approaching this question a practical 
difficulty that has got to be faced is lack of 
sufficient funds for providing the necessary 
aceommod.ation. Attempts may be made to 
avoid expenditure for payment of rents, 
aocpiiring land and erecting buildings, by 
making arrangement with the authorities of 
existing day schools, eliibs, associations, 
libraries, etc. Tim village credit society offices, 
—in cases these are able to accommodate 
the students and may be spared for the 
purpose,—Puja mninfaps and temple premises, 
Maktabs in mosqiies, and private dar-dalaus 
may also be nti]i/(>d for holding primary 
classes (‘ither in the morning, or in the even- 
ing regularly. If energetic eflbrts are made 
in this direetioii, I have no doubt that an 
ade<juate number of schools can be started iu 
the villages of Bengal without running the 
expenses of renting houses, etc., for their 
accomm odati on. 

The n(*xt matter to be taken up for 
consideration is provision of suitable teaching 
arrangements. Considering tiiat three teachers 
will be necessary for each school, and 
calculating their rnontlily allowance at Rs. 20 
per month per teacher, on an average, the 
at)nnn1 e.ost on this head may be estimated at 
Rs, 720 for each school. Both boys and girls 
may be admitted to the same school if funds 
do not permit of opening separate schools for 
girls. But at some places separate schools 
should be started specially for girls. The 
services of the lantern lectures already engaged 
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by^ the Bengal Co-operative Organization 
Society ahonld be utilized. The lectnreo 
ehonla include some study about lives of 
great men, geography, natural phenomena, 
co-operative principles and hygiene. 

It is thus seen that even if there be no 
expen'Uture for the habitation of a school, 
still about seventy rupees a month would be 
required for the maintenance of each village 
school. Where to find that amount ? It will 
be beyond the means of the ordioaiy union 
board to contribute the whole amount, nor 
will it be possible for the Government to 
give any assistance in the present financial 
position. But the difficulties are not 
insurmountable. By the co-ordination of the 
several institutions working in the villages, 
these difficulties regarding funds may be 
adequately solved. If the union board and 
the village co-operative credit society co¬ 
operate, they can easily find out a plausible 
solution for the difficulties stated above. 

It has been urged that the present system 
of accumulation of resertre funds of village 
co-operative societies has not been of much 
practical value to the villagers. The societies 
witii their age grow lifeless for want of any 
motive force for higher co-operation, which 
can only be realized through adequate 
education, and they ultimately go into 
liquidation. As soon as the credit question 
is partially solved, members of the society 
become callous to its value as they are not 
able to appreciate the real objects of co¬ 
operation in its diverse aspects for want of 
education. Eventually the society is dis¬ 
solved or liquidated and the reserve fund is 
misappropriated. 

The reserve fund of a society may be very 
well utilized in the cause of primary education 
and this would ultimately help the cause of 
co-operation in its real aspects. A village 
society generally makes a profit of 50 to 60 
rupees per annum. This sum may be set 
apart for the expenses of the school. The 
members of the society will at once find that 
tiieir children are being given education from 
the profits of the society. 

This will serve as a great incentive to the 
villagers to become members of the existing 
societies as well as to start new societies in 
villages where there are no societies. The 

20-8 


secretaiy of the society will be the principal 
teacher or head master of the school He 
may, therefore, be expected to take personal 
interest in the efficient management of the 
institution. But the aforesaid sum would 
not be sufficient, as the three teachers, 
including the secretaiy-teacher, will have to 
be paid Rs. 60 per month. 

Another source may be provided by 
starting a sale and supply branch of the 
society catering to the needs of, say, about 
50 families on an average in each village, 
who will get from it their supply of we 
necessaries of life—rice, dal, gw, sugar, oil, 
kerosene, tobacco, matches, soap, spices and 
also cloth. Each family will purchase things 
worth at least Rs. 10 from the store. Thus 
Rs. 500 may be taken to be the monthly 
approximate out-turn of the store; and 
taking profits at 2 annas per rupee (after 
deducting the pay of the salesman) the store 
may be expected to make a monthly profit of 
Rs. 62-8 of which Rs. 50 may be set apart 
for the pay of the teachers and the balance 
may be distributed to the members as rebate 
on their purchase. 

Saleable crops of the village may also be 
dealt with under the system. The Central 
Banks after paying for their establishment 
charges, etc., will make a profit of at least one 
anna per rupee. This profit may also be 
utilized for the promotion of primaiy edu¬ 
cation. Thus Rs. 5 from the credit society, 
Rs. 50 from the store branch, together with 
the profit from the saleable crops of the 
village and contribution from the union board, 
will be sufficient to meet the salaries of the 
three teachers, vix., Rs. 60, and contingency 
expenses of Rs. 5 per month. 

The next question is, how to recruit 
teachers. Teachers may be recruited from (a) 
village matriculates, (6) teachers of existing 
schools and (c) retired teachers. Rs. 20 a 
month will certainly attract local unemployed 
matriculates, who will thus be able to earn 
their living at home. The employment of 
such teachers will also improve the mord 
atmosphere of the villages. But before these 
teachers enter upon their duties, they must be 
given some twining in the Rnc. The train¬ 
ing of .the teachera must bo thorough. 
Arrangements should be made for provid&g 
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finch training at selected centres within easy 
reach of groups of villages. Regarding the 
training of teachers one year’s course should 
be prescribed. Some stress should be laid on 
profession^ subjects, such as child psycho- 
logy, etc., and half the time should be devoted 
to an intensive study of academic subjects. 
The teachers should have a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the vernacular. 

The village primary schools will chiefly 
be meant for the children of the agricultural, 
industrial and artisan classes. The Bhadralok 
class may give any education they choose to 
their children. The children of members of a 
credit society and the store branch will 
receive free education but the children of 
non-members will have to pay some foes, 
for that will induce the non-members to 
become members of the society. The village 
matriculates who want to make teaching their 
profession in life will make a fair living out 
of this and will be grateful for having found 
an employment at home. Things can go on 
very smoothly if only members are conscien¬ 
tiously loyal to the institution and send their 
boys and girls to the co-operative village 
school. The success of the scheme will 
entirely depend on the co-operative spirit 
and loyally of the members. 

Next comes the question of organization 
and control of the school. The policy of 
centralization is to be resisted. Each school 
should have a committee to exercise control 
over it. The committee should consist 
of some representatives of the members 
of the society, a few gentlemen of the 


village who are willing to assist and' the* 
secretaiy-tcacher of the society who will 
act as honoraiy secretary of the sdiool.. 
A general board may also be formedi 
with purely advisory functions to assist 
and guide the committee in the discharge 
of their administrative control. 

Primary education, in order that it may 
be effective, should be free and compulsory. 
This is the first step towards making it- * 
universal. Evmy civilized country has 
arranged to impart free and universal primary 
education to its children by making it compul¬ 
sory. The adoption of the principle of 
compulsion should follow the establishment 
of a network of primary schools in the 
villages. Before primary education is made 
compulsory, it would be necessary to open 
a sufBcient number of schools for accommo¬ 
dating all children of school-going age re¬ 
quiring free primary education. It is also 
urged that no scheme for the spread of 
primary education can be worked on voluntary 
basis. A large number of schools may be 
established all over the province, but students 
will not be forthcoming, if primary education 
is not made compulsory. Whatever be the 
difference of opinion regarding this point, 
it is admitted on all hands that primary schools 
should be started at once in the villages and 
vigorous steps should be taken to make 
primary education in the near future com¬ 
pulsory throughout the province. This is 
the flrst step towards the reorganization and 
reconstruction of the villages. 


INDIA 

By MATILDA ERNESTINE 

The bells ring forth their custom 
From the ancient vale of man, , r 
And the Oods pour forth their,wisdom 
To transmigrate their plan. 

The carven marble symbol. 

Of Life’s deep hidden drama 
Form the spirit of the temple 
And the myateiy of karma. 

Thy wise and noble Buddha, 

With his perceptive soul, 

Mi^ save the world from dogma. 

If vra would note hie scroll. 



THE EMPIRE CRUSADE AT OTTAWA 

Air UNBEALIZASLE IDEAL 
By J. M. KUMARAPPA, m. a., Ph. d. 


T he British Empire has travelled far 
since 1887, when for the first time, 
in the splendour of the Victorian ora, 
the representatives of the colonies 
■were invited to a conference in London. 
Within less than half a century since that first 
meeting, the colonies have gradually evolved 
into full-fledged sovereign States. And the 
culminating stage in the development of the 
relations between them and the United King¬ 
dom- was reached in the Imperial Conference 
of 1926, ending once and for all the old time 
subordination of the empire units to the 
London Government Now the United 
Kingdom is only the senior member in the 
family of equal States and the King is as 
much the King of any of the self-governing 
dominion as he is of the United Kingdom. 
The dominions are, therefore, virtually 
independent; they rule themselves, make 
their own treaties and formulate their 
own taiifls to protect their industries from 
outside competition. Even the colonies, 
directly governed by the Crown, are 
subject to the kind of economic liberty 
which has been defined in its mandates by 
■the League of Nations. In spite of such 
freedom the dominions have not been able 
to save themselves from the virus of nationa¬ 
lism. Hence tiieir eneigies are directed to 
the development of their natural resources 
in order to compete with other countries in 
the struggle for political and economic 
independence. 

In order to counteract the tendency to 
drift away from the mother country, to 
promote British trade and fight against 
the present economic crisis, some leaden 
like Lord Beaverbrook and his followers, 
have been working djU|;ently to bring about 
a closer economic assomtion of the empire 
unitp. Unfortunately, ]^wever, the first 
•eppferenoe held in l^nwn for this purpoee 
•end^ in complete failure. In defiance of 


the negative results of that first assembly, 
the recent Ottawa Conference was called in 
the belief that the present conditions 
were more favourable for such a federation. 
In view of the fact that this conference met in 
the midst of the greatest commercial depression 
in the history of the world, much was 
expected of it by all those inclined to be 
optimistic. But, strange as it may seem, the 
fact that has emerged out of the discussions 
is that the British Empire is not, and 
never will be, self-contained. In spite of the 
professed unity of race and similarity of 
traditions, why is the scheme for an economic 
federation of the Empire unrealized and 
unrealizable ? The answer is not far to seek ; 
it is found in the difficulties encountered at 
the Ottawa parley, to which we shall now 
turn our attention. 


What the empire crusaders want to 
acheive is the transformation of the British 
Empire from Labrador to New Zealand and 
from London to Hongkong into a Zollvm'ein. 
They want to deepen the channels of intra- 
imperial trade by judicious adjnstments of 
tarifTs and other measures in order to create 
a larger volume of mutually profitable trade 
between the dificrent units of the empire than 
now exists and to make their unrivalled re¬ 
sources available in a greater extent to every 
member of the Commonwealih. In other 
words, they want inside the Empire free trade 
and outside it a wall of tarifis to exclude 
foreign competition. This seems simple 
enough and yet its achievement is anything 
but easy as has been made clear at Ottawa. 
*^6 cannot approve of any economic fence 
aronnd the empire and we';, cannot limit our 
trade to tlm few countries within the Empire," 
det^ared Havpnga, Minuter of Emance 
and leader of tbe Son^ African delegation 
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to Canada. Such utterances as these made 
at the Ottawa parely, indicate very clearly 
that the nine industrially and commercially 
ambitious empire units, like the other 
countries of the world, are not free from the 
cumulative results of economic nationalism. 
"Canada First”; "Australia First”; "New 
Zealand First”; "South Africa First” and 
"Ireland a little more first than the rest” 
Such is the policy of self-interest of each 
cf the nations comprising the British 
Commonwealth. 

Hence even within the Empire one fails 
to find a united front. As the colonies 
include almost every possible variety, not 
only in natural resources and race but also 
in the stage of culture and civilization, they 
are torn asunder by many conflicting inter¬ 
ests. Some are reluctant to accord preferen¬ 
tial treatment to others of the empire ; such 
of them as are industrially more developed 
do not yield easily to reciprocal agreements, 
and most of them want a market so protected 
as to steady the price of food and raw 
materials. To Britain the cheapest* possible 
supply of food and raw materials is essential, 
both to the standard of life among her people 
and to the cost of manufacture for export 
into neutral countries. Economically and 
elcctorally a system of food taxes imposed on 
Britain for ^e sake of the dominions would 
be, as it always has been, a very serious 
matter. Then again, the dominions them¬ 
selves are not satisfied with merely supplying 
food and raw materials for export ; they want 
to develop rapidly their own manufactures 
and apply high protection to their infant 
industries. 

When such spirit of economic nationalism 
prevails in the dominions, is it any wonder 
if the inheritance of British tradition 
common language and allegiance to the 
same crown fail to inspire them to 
tiiink and work for the good of the 
larger whole ? Since the self-governing units 
have repudiated the authority of the British 
Parliament, declared their mdependenee and 
asserted their right of peaceful secession from 
the Empire is it surprising if they, filled with 
a patriotic pride ovet their sovereignty, refuse 
to penhit any encrciachinent on tiieir economic 
independence? The Ottawa parley has 


resulted, therefore, as some expected, in empha¬ 
sizing again a paradox that has invariably 
emerged at the various imperial conferences. 
The dominions meet,—that is a fact. But 
they meet only to draw apart. Every con¬ 
ference has registered stops along the path 
of decentralization, leaving the dominions 
more assured of their autonomy. 

JI 

The phrase "empire free trade” is rather 
misleading. Some take it to mean a free 
entry for dominion food and raw materials 
into the United Kingdom with tariffs against 
foreign countries, and in return a free entry 
of manufactures into the d minions. Such a 
conception is a complete illusion. Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa have all become 
largely industrial ou the basis of tariffs, and 
they do not mean to allow any effective 
competition with their industries even from 
England. For the most part what imperial 
preferences to the United Kingdom really 
means to the dominions is preference as 
regards such commodities as it is willing to 
have imported from abroad. Though this 
appears a simple matter, yet much difficulty 
was experienced in the tariff negotiations at 
Ottawa. At every point in the programme 
there were demnrers, and on one pretext or 
another, the sphere of bargaining was reduced 
to a small percentage of imperial commerce. 

The British delegates went to Ottawa to 
see whether it was not possible to scale down 
the trade obstacles responsible for the world 
depression. The dominions, on the other 
band, planned to get all they could for them¬ 
selves from the United Kingdom at the 
expense of the foreign countries and the 
British consumers. The United Kingdom 
expected to be asked for concessions and 
preferences but found that in addition to 
these she was expected to add to trade 
obstacles by special discriminations against 
foreigners. Equality of status has meant to 
the dominions the right to make their own 
tariffs, and therefore they are intent on 
making full use of this liberty. However, the 
delegates did not merely or mainly diaonssr 
there the banking, credit, current^ and other 
machine^ for carrying on international tcad& 
They had the courage to contend over tariffe, 
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quotas and other obstacles to a free flow of 
world commerce. Whatever view be taken 
of the positive results of this great meeting, 
we must admit that the Ottawa parley has 
made clear one point of prime importance 
to civilization. It has brought many states¬ 
men to the realization that no economic 
discussion is worth while unless the agenda 
includes what may be called commercial 
disarmament. There can be no freer trade 
unless nations arc ready to set trade free. 
No discussion is entirely fruitless which 
shows how enormously difficult it is to adjust 
by artificial restrictions the normal currents 
of world trade. The agreement achieved 
among the units is in itself neither very 
serious nor likely to increase very greatly the, 
volume of trade between them. But what is 
of real value is the realization that any obli¬ 
gation on their part to maintain high tatifls 
against the rest of the world would have the 
most serious consequences upon the chances 
of their subsequent negotiations with extra¬ 
empire countries. 

in 

About the international trade of "Greater 
Britain” there is no mystery. In the main 
it is trade conducted by Britain with one or 
other of the dominions or colonies. Hence 
this aspect of inter-imperial trade frequently 
led to an alignment of the dominions on the 
one hand and Britain on the other. To 
understand this vital point, it is necessary for 
us to take note of the export situation of the 
British Empire. The statistics show that 61 per 
cent of the trade is consumed by countries 
outside of the imperial association. This 
means that about three-fifths of British and 
dominion exports are absorbed by countries 
outside the empire. It is true, on the other 
hand, that some of the British key industries 
sell mainly within the empire. This is the 
case for 74 per cent of paper produc¬ 
tion, 61 per cent of the elecfxic^ materials 
and machinery, 59 per cent of motor oars, 55 
per cent of metallurgical products, 49 per cent 
of silk, 44 per cent of cotton textiles. This 
state of affairs naturally provides the ground 
for the temptation to ways and means 
of taking aWtw betdod ^ s(Hid wall of 
imperial prefereaces smd leaving the rest of 


the world to stew in the juice of a prolonged 
economic crisis. 

Great Britain wants a larger market 
for manufacturers, particularly of iron, 
steel and textiles. The dominions in 
turn want the United Kingdom to continue 
the preferences which their lumber, wheat, 
meats and diary products enjoyed under the 
new British tariff. Ostensibly the two plans 
seem complementary : a proposed bargain 
between manufacturers on one side and the 
producers of raw materials on the other. But 
in reality this proved more difficult than it 
appears. Hcncc the discussions at Ottawa 
took the form of negotiations between Great 
Britain on the one hand, and all the dominions, 
acting separately and jointly, on the other. 
For instance, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand formed an alliance to force 
Great Britain to break her trade relations 
with Russia. But on all matters of vital 
concern to each individual unit, the members 
of the Empire themselves were divided against 
each other. Canada’s reluctance to repeal 
dominion tariffs on British cotton goods was, 
for example, enough to drive the Canadian 
and the English textile manufactnrers into 
two hostile camps. Such conflicts reveal 
the fact that whenever self-interest is at 
stake, it is practicaly impossible to weld the 
mother country and her colonies into a single 
unit. 

IV 

In the aggregate the dominions wanted 
from great Britain more than she could 
possibly give, no matter to what extent she 
sacrificed herself. Plven if she did say "yes” 
to all of their demands, the dominions would 
be no better ofiF than they are now because 
instead of competing with foreign conntriea 
for British trade, they would then be compe> 
ting with each other. Therefore, the rivaJiy 
of the dominions in getting into the British 
market, which is not big enough to satisfy 
them all, is bound to supersede the show of 
unity among them. Even if foreign commo¬ 
dities, such as Russum wheat, were excluded 
from Great Britain in aooordlance with the 
demand of tiie dominions, would not the 
forei^ produoem seek other (dtaunds of 
distawatbn for their commodities, and jfiood. 
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markets of the extra-empire countries in 
which the dominions must still trade, in spite 
of the Ottawa agreements,—because the 
empire produces far more than it can 
consume ? 

On the side of Britain it must be said 
that she, because of the individual advantage 
of certain industries, however numerous, 
cannot set aside ^together the general 
economic considerations. Much less can 
she, being party to about forty trade 
treaties with extra-empire countries, 
afford to impair her commerce with 
them for the benefit of her dominions. 
France, Germany and the United States are 
better clients ■ of the United Kingdom Iban 
any single dominion. Hence if imperial 
preference means, for instance, isolation from 
the United States, Great Britain cannot 
afford to have it; and if it means her being 
segregated from political influence in Europe, 
then too Great Britain cannot afford to have 
it. Such considerations make it impossible 
for her to divert, for example, her purchases 
of chilled beef from Argentina to South 
Africa as was suggested at the Ottawa parley. 
AVith about six billions of rupees of British 
oapltal invested, the maintenance of 
Argentina's export trade is a matter of prime 
importance to British bond owners. In fact, 
it is by selling meat that Argentina pays 
for her purchases of British goods and her 
interest on British investment. 

Similarly, it is equally difficult for Great 
Britain to raise tariff against Scandinavian 
dairy products, as the Australian delegates 
proposed. For, the trade of Scandinavia, 
like that of Argertina, is highly comple¬ 
mentary rather than competitive. Even if 
the British Empire were fully hospitable to 
British commodities, still Britain would have 
to depend mainly on the hospitality of the 
world beyond the empire frontiers. Could 
she then commit herself to any preferential 
tariff arrangement with the dominions that 
might penaliBe her trade with the rest of the 
world ? Under such circumstances it is not 
only natural but necessary that the British 
industiy should seek to retain liberty of 
action in krrangiog reciprocal arrangements. 
If the dominions were willing on their pmi 
to make poetf>le an increase bf British export 


that would compensate for the loss of hw 
foreign trade, then of course, Britain could 
make some concessions to the dominions. 

But such opening of the dominion 
market would mean that Britain must be 
admitted as a rival of dominion manu¬ 
facturers, and these manufacturers, tdiether 
they be Canadians, South Africans or 
Australians, take the view that industrial 
competition is not any the less competition 
because it happens to be imperial. Besides, 
even the dominions realize that they can ill- 
affbrd to ignore world markets for the small 
advantage they may get out of inter-imperial 
trade. British markets may provide an out¬ 
let for tliree-fourths of the exports of 
New Zealand and South Africa, but 
Australia must go outside the empire 
to sell half of her surplus goods. So 
also Canada, India and the United 
Kingdom must seek extra-empire markets 
to sell about two-thirds of their products. 
Therefore, they too cannot establish preferen¬ 
ces and thereby jeopardize still more important 
trade outside the empire. It is no wonder, 
therefore, if every proposal at Ottawa raised 
complex questions which transcend even the 
wide boundaries of the British Empire. 


Though the trading possibilities of the , 
empire are great, yet even so great an aggro- I 
gation as one-quatcr of the human race can- j 
not profitably shut itself off entirely from ’ 
contact with the rest of the world. However, ^ 
at Ottawa certain preferences have been 
exchanged, some increase of British purchases 
have been promised, and some decisions have | 
been reached which will tighten, no doubt, " 
at some points the bonds of Empire trade 
and at others shut off markets on which foreign 
nations have depended. Bat the resnlts 
achieved are modest by comparison with those 
forecast some months ago, and the reason for 
this is inherent in the problem which the con¬ 
ference encountered. International trade is 
the product of tariff^ commerd[|d treaties 
and capital investments not in any One nation 
or group of nations but in dl ol them oom- 
tflaed. The focussing of fresh at^jsntibh on the 
above point has throWh into bold xeHef tile fete 
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that any scheme for an economic unity is 
unattainable, at least for the present. And 
this, 1 believe, is the real gain obtained at 
the Ottawa parley. 

In fact, in view of the present arrange¬ 
ments for the interchange of world trade, the 
conference for economic federation must aim 
to increase the total volume of international 
commerce, imperial and foreign alike. Any 
conference which secures a relatively small 
extension of inter-imperial trade at the coat 
of much more world trade would be disastrous 
both in its economic effects and in its 
ultimate reaction upon imperial relations. 


Hence, on the basis of the difficulties dis¬ 
closed at the Ottawa parley, it must be 
concluded that the scheme for an intra- 
imperial trade is founded on the erroneous 
assumption that the British Empire could, 
despite the geographical obstacles, the trade 
obligations to the nations of the world and 
the conflicting interests of the dominions, 
be welded into an economic unit. Therefore, 
any negotiations in the future for an economic 
federation must begin with the realization 
that a Self-contained Commonwealth of 
Nations is not attainable. 


WHY ENGLAND WENT OFF THE GOLD STANDARD 


By B. N. CHATTERJEE 
Commerce Department, Lucknow University 


T he suspension of the Gold Standard by 
England in September 1931 was an out¬ 
standing event of such importance in the 
long financial history of that country that it merits 
a detailed and serious study. That this momentous 
decision was taken by the British Government after 
the most careful and anxious deliberations in 
consultation with the ablest bankers and financiers 
of the country with a full knowled^ of its 
implications and its repeieussions on England’s 
enormous banking and insurance business, her 
credit and her tr^e and industry points to the 
gravity of the situation. 

A comprehensive study of the causes and 
.the circumstances which finally led to England’s 
abandonment of raid standard would necessarily 
cover a wide field and would be an ambitious 
attempt which for obvious reasons cannot be 
uidertaken in tiie coarse of this article. 


The break-down of the monetary systems of 
the worid, the dislocation of the foreign trade 
of the leading countries^ the Reparations and 
Inter-Govemment Debt tangle, the growth of 
economic nationalism even in the most advanced 
mdusbiil countries and the prolonged economic 
depression throuj^ which tbs worm is passing, 
tad the Bks of which it Jus never known 
before^ ate some of the legades left to us by 
the last great world-war. 

Ibh oauMea df En^dahd’s present-day diffi- 
icultie$ aa those of otto counti^ axe all the 
of .irar TOnditi<»i& Tm close of 
hostOlto fottiia TX 64 A. 1 ^, 009 ops, amopg 


the great countries which was not in a state of 
exhaustion. For the first time in the history 
of the world America emerged aa a great creditor 
country. Her industrial expansion was greatly 
accelerated by the exigencies of the war. 
America which in pre-war years was a good 
customer of English manufactures considerably 
redu^d _ her demand for foreign goods after the 
termination of the war by imposing high tariffs. 
Thus the payment of interest to America on 
the huge loans granted to the Allies, during the 
war, was rendered particularly difficult America 
would not accept payment in goods. The 
situation might have b^n easier, if she bad 
agreed to lend her foreign balances to the 
European countries but all the evidence goes 
to show that her lending to Europe was consi¬ 
derably much below the figure that her prosperity 
would seem to justify. 

Not only did America reduce her takinf^ 
from England but she started competing with 
England in the empire and non-empire markets. 
Mr. GUlet, speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Associmiion of British Chambers of Com- 
merG& held on the 10 th April 1930, said: 

‘Otithough the Canadian toUu imports had 
ineraased by over £ 100 millions from 1913 to 
1927^ the unUed King^m had seoursd only 11 
nulboaa out of this m against £ 56 milfioos 
seeared by the U. 8 , A.” 

"Binubi^ Aortnlaaia had inereahad her trade 
I 7 £ 86 snO^fi of whioh the United tSongdom 
aecQied aoihe £ 27 tnUlkma as against £ 31 
mUHoiiB whioh Wto to the 17. R A” 
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"In India the United kingdom imd U S. A. 

each approximately secured £ 12 millions of 

£ 69 millions increase.” 

"But in 1913 India took £ 83 millions from the 

United ffingdom and only £ 3 millions from the 

U. B. A.” 

In pre*war years the Continent used to absorb 
about 2/s tbs of England’s exports, her most 
im^rtant customers being Germany, Austria 
and Russia. 

With the termination of the war trade with 
Russia practically ceased. Attempts were made 
from time to time to re-establish trade relations 
between the two countries but owing to mutual 
distrust and suspicions nothing tangible materia¬ 
lized. 

» The position of Germany was different. 
Germany was reauired under the Versailles 
Treaty subsequently modified by the Dawes 
scheme, and later by the Young Plan to pay 
very heavy reparations to France, Englmid, 
and other allies. The creditors of Germany 
refused to accept payment of their claims in 
goods. The result was Germany was forced to 
take short term credits from America and 
England by raising the bank rate, and pay 
the reparation instalments with money borrowed 
from her creditors. It was an extremely unsatis¬ 
factory situation, and Germany fuUy realized 
that such a policy could not be continued for 
long. Con^uently she was forced to reorganize 
her industries mostly with the help of foreign 
capital The depreciation of her currency 
helped her considerably in this direction. Thus 
equipped she set out to seek foreign markets 
and with all the facilities which her great Credit 
Banks placed at the disposal of her industries, 
she succeeded in ousting England to an 
increasing extent from the world markets. 

In the situation in which Germany found 
herself, she was left no other alternative, if she 
was to avoid bankruptcy. She considerably cut 
down her purchases of foreign gooils from 
England and other countries by adopting a policy 
of intense economic nationalism. 

Austria and the other Central European 
countries, owing to their reduced purchasing 
power, unsettled political conditions, consequent 
on territorial readjustment, and lastly their 
policy of high Protectionism, were no longer 
largo purchasers of British goods. Unfortunately 
for England far from being able to mi^e up 
for her lost markets by capturing new markets 
or extending the sales of her goods in the old 
ones, she began to experience the most intense 
oompetitaon in her astablishe<i markets not only 
from Germany but also from Japan and the 
U. S. A. Thera three countries succeeded- in 
extending their markets at the expense of 
England. 

An examination of the causes which brought 
about tibiis unfortunate state qf things wo^d 
tnvolye a study of the otganhtaliou, equ^;»nent 


and conditions of the principal British export 
industries, e. cotton, iron and steel, woollen, 
coal. 

Cotton Industry : The importance of the 
British cotton may tie gauged from the fact that 
during 1927-29 the average value of exports of 
cotton goods from England was £140 millions 
equal to the total value of exports of iron, steel 
and machiner 3 r. 

The following figures will give some idea of 
the magnitude of the cotton inoustry of England 
and also the state of the industry in the post-war 
years. 

Bbitish Exports of Cotton Piece-goods 
Millton Yards 



Average 

1909-13 

1^5 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Total 

6482 

4637 

3923 

4189 

3934 

3754 

To India 

2508 

1336 

1460 

1551 

1452 

1288 

China 

587 

191 

194 

117 

210 

207 

Far East 
Central and 

574 

447 

319 

360 

335 

332 

South America 

798 

582 

460 

444 

454 

481 

Near East 

824 

679 

392 

494 

399 

413 

Balkans 

316 

399 

310 

340 

354 

327 

Australasia 

U. S. A. and 

214 

204 

211 

220 

172 

204 

Canada 

146 

134 

97 

93 

82 

?2 


—Ftnanddl News 7-5-1130 

The following table read with the above will 
clearly indicate how England has been steadily 
losing ground so far as the cotton trade is 
concerned. 

Internationa!. Trade in Cotton Goods 
£ MUltons 

From 1925 1^6 1921 1928 192£ 

United 

Kingdom 150.63 116.05 110 107.30 99.26 

Japan 36.61 40.13 3724 33.64 3926 

France 16.24 1428 18.84 16.60 16.16 

Italy 1828 14.56 13.31 14.12 13.71 

U, 6. A. 16.56 14.32 14.44 14.77 15.71 

Bdgium 5.21 498 5.23 621 6. ^ 

United 
Kingdom’s 
Percentage of 

Total 53.8 49 47 47.4 44.6 

In connection with the figures given in the 
first table, Sir Ernest Thompson, Chairman of 
the Cotton Trade Statistical Bureau, remarks: 

"The total fall compared with the pre-war level is 
about 2500 million yards a year. The development 
of new industries which have ousted British 
imports in their home markets is responsible for 
about 1500 million square y^a The remainder 
1000 million yards has been lost ihrqngh forrign 
competition in neutral markets. The diiel losses 
in the former group have been in India Cbins, 
Brazil and Canada. Neutral markets in which one 
trade has been sorionsly affected by comrating 
importers include the Dutch jEktit Indies, %ypt> 
East Africs, the Argentine, and other Boutb 
Ameriosn markets.” 

Sinoe the above remarks were made British 
cotton exports to India have reodyed K further 
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set-back owing to the Boycott movement started 
in 1929. 

In August 1029 a Committee of the Economic 
Advisory Council was appointed by the British 
Government to report on the conditions and 
prospects of the industry. The Committee’s 
investigation showed that the trouble in the 
industry was primarily due to over-expansion 
during the war accompanied by a considerable 
falling off in trade with tlie Far East and South 
America and partly due to over-capitalization 
consequent on the factories changing hands 
during the boom period at inflated prices. Not 
the least important cause of the troulile was the 
high production ensts in the industry. Thus, for 
instance, while the British weaver’s wage for 
working week of 48 hours was .S6«. l(k/., a 
Japanese weaver’s wage for a working week of 
60 hours was only l,Sa. 6d. 

The production cost in the Japanese industry 
has been further cut down by a process of 
rationalization, and bulk disttibiition. About 
80 per cent of the Japanese cotton industry is 
controlkd by only four firms which produce 
and distribute staple lines in bulk, ^loreovcr 
Lancashire paid very little attention to miu-keting 
with the result that it failwl to establish that 
relationshiii between the producer and consumer 
which is so essential now-a-days. 

The Committee reported as follows : 

“Wo are satisfied from the evidence laid before 
UB that the British Clotton industry has failed to 
adapt its organization and methods to changed 
conditions and so has failed and is failing to 
secure that cheapness of production and efficiency 
in marketing which alone sells staple goods in the 
East today.” 

Since the cotton industry contributes more 
than any other industry to the total of England’s 
oversea exports it is only to be expected that the 
depression in the industry would have serious 
reaction on her balance of trade, (f/. Thomas’ 
British ^nkJi d- Industry^ Ch. H.) 

hon and Steel : The condition, of the great 
iron and steel industry of England was also far 
from satisfactory. The British steel industry wa.s 
origin^y organized for the production of acid 
steel by the Bessemer process. On the other 
band, the steel works on the Continent which 
were of much later origin took advantage from 
the outset of the later discoveries with regard to 
the pr^uction of basic steel from phosphoric 
ores. 

The final report of the Balfour Committ^ on 
industiy and trade published in 1928 pointy 
out that the average blast furnace capacity in 
the United Ein^om in 1925 was only 41,0W 
tons per avuiiim as compared to 138,000 in 
U. S. A. and 96,000 tons in GCTmany. Some 
idea of the depression in the iron and st^ 
industiy oan be had from tiie fact that while 
the wond produetion of pig iron increased bv 
25 per cent between 1913 and 1930 British 

ai-4 


production decreased by 27 per cent in the same 
period. 

The production costa in this industry owing 
to high wages and absence of rationalization 
were much higher than in the Continent or in 
America. 

Thus Great Britain paid her steel workers 
100.S. per week, against 67s. paid by Germany, 
50s. by France, 49s. by Luxemburg, 47s. by 
Belgium, 42.s. by Czechoslovakia. The net 
residt of all this was that the export of British 
sUh*! to oversea markets fell by more than 
6,00,000 tons in 1920. 

In Franco owing to reparations and the 
depreciation of the franc the iron and steel 
industry hufl consid<Tably increased its capacity 
and ha<l been c<iuipped with the latest 
plants. 

[n Germany, thanks to rationalization, the 
United Bteel Works (Vereingete Stahlwerke) 
control^ nearly rrf) per cent of the entire output 
of the fJernian iron and steel industry and has 
succeeded in cutting down fuel costa by nearly 
70 per cent. 

The WooUrn Industry : The difiioulties referred 
to in rcgtuxl to the cotton industry apply more 
or less equally to the woollen industry. The 
British woollen industry has suffered in recent 
years “from full in wool prices, the boycott of 
woollen goods in (Jhina and India, foreign com- 

f )etition, short time working, oxeessive individua- 
isni leading to cut throat competition, weak 
Sidling and high production costs and lastly the 
change in fashion lea<ling to the replacement of 
woollen fabrics by artificial silk.” 

The result is a considerable fall in the 
exports of woollen goods from England. 

The (hal Mining Industry: It is the same 
with the coal industry. In spite of the natural 
advantages England enjoys in regard to this 
industry it is far behind other countries in both 
equipment and organization. As has been pointed 
out in an article in the Economist (2.5th January, 
1930) the output is wastefully disjmrsed over a 
great number of small producers, the rate of 
production per man is lower than in any 
important country and the methods of distribu¬ 
tion to the consumer are extremely uneconomical. 
Tho_ industry was further handicapped by intense 
foreign competition following over-production 
throughout the world and paruy the use of alter¬ 
natives such as oil and electricity. 

It is true that some new industries have 
sprung up in England since tite termination of 
the last war. England has made considerable 
headway in the development of the artificial silk, 
electrical, and dye industries but she has not 
been able to make good the decline in the value 
of the exports of the produots her major 
industries by tiie development of tiie new 
industries. 
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The enormous difficulties which die English 
manufacturers of cotton, iron, and steel, 
woollens and other products had to face in sell¬ 
ing their ^ods at competitive rates in the oversea 
markets will bo clear from the following table. 

British wholesale Goat of living wages 
price 

Pre-war average 100 100 100 

1924 81 94-5 99 

1929 65 89-5 9a25 

The lag between the fall in wages and fall 
in wholesme prices is clearly shown in the above 
table. ^ It is a curious fact that the high standard 
of living of the English labourer which has been 
the pride of England should be a cause of so 
much embarrassment to that country. 

The following table will give an indication 
of the extent England has lost ground in com¬ 
petition with other countries. 


Indexes of Values of Expokts t>F 
Leading Countries. 

MontMy Averages 100. 

Year U. K. U. S. A. Germanv Bcleium Prance Italy Dcnmarh 

1927 $100 mil. Mbs. 100 Pcs. 100 Pcs. 100 Llres Kroners 

mil. mil. mil. mil. loom. 100 mil. 

1928 £102 mill. 105-8 li:i-2 llO'l 93-7 107-6 lai 

1929 102-8 108-,3 122-7 12J-4 91-1 104-7 1071 

1930 88-e 901 110-6 117 85-2 905 109-9 

(6 months) 

The situation was considerably aggravated 
by the acute economic depression which set in 
since 1929. The value of British exports decli¬ 
ned still further. 

So far we have discussed only the visible 
exports from England. England, as is well 
known, derives a handsome income every year 
from her carrying trade. The net income from 
this source was estimated at £124 millions in 
192r>, £120 millions in 1926 and £140 millions in 
1927. Moreover she had a good income from 
the Acceptan'.-e business of the London banks 
and many other services rendered by them. 
After deducting ^ the payment made to foreign 
banks for serviees remlored by the latter the 
net ineome of England from this soiiree was 
estimated at £60 millions in 1925, £60 millions 
in 1926 and £63 millions in 1927. 

In addition to the income from the above two 
sources she also used to earn anything between 
£12 to 15 millions net on account of the services 
rendered by the British Life, Fire and Marine 
inffiirance companies. 

The most important source of her income 
from abroad however, was from her extensive 
oversea investments. Competent experts estimate 
the total of her foreign investments in 1914 at 
£%00 millions. For many years British capital 
soug^ investment fn foreign countries. British 
cf^tal was responsible for the opening up of 


gold mines in Australia and South Africa; the 
development of Brasil and Argentine, the cons¬ 
truction of railwajfs and irrigation canals the 
starting of jute mills and tea plantations in 
India, the establishment of rubber plantations in 
Malay, the planting of cotton fields in Sudan 
and the financing of municipal and Government 
enterprise all over the world. 

During the war England was compelled to 
part with a large amount of dollar securities 
partly for financing the war but primarily for 
‘pegging’ the sterling dollar exchange. In conse¬ 
quence of such sales, the total amount of oversea 
investment of England is now estimated at 
£2000 millions. Her net income from this source 
alone was put at £250 millions in 1925, £270 
millions in 1926, and £271 millions in 1927. 

Unfortunately, however, since 1928 her income 
from all these sources declined considerably. On 
account of the large amount of tonnage laid 
down by America, Italy, France and Japan 
since 1919, England had to meet intense competi¬ 
tion in the shipping business. Moreover, the 
economic slump, the end of which is not yet in 
sight, made its influence felt in 1929. 

The result was that a considerable proportion 
of British shi])s lay idle in the yards and Eng¬ 
land’s income from shipping declined by more 
than 25 per cent by the end of 1930. 

Her income from the other .sources was also 
adversely affected by the industrial slump. British 
capital was for the most part invested in indus¬ 
trial undertakings which had to pass dividends 
after the slump bad set in. 

On the other hand, England’s imports umpod 
up from £709 millions in 1927 to £728.9 millions 
in 1929. England, as is well known, is mostly 
dependent on foreign countries for her supplies 
of foodstuiis. In addition she imports annually 
large quantities of luxury goods like silks, wines, 
laces, etc., from foreign countries. The result was 
that the balanc.e of trade turned against Eng¬ 
land in 1930. The net favourable balance which 
was £ 55 millions in 1929, fell to £ 2 millions 
in 1926, rose again to £ 102 millions in 1927, 
fell again in 1928 and 1929. The Macmillan Cum- 
mittoc made a careful calculation of the estimated 
adverse balance which was put at more than 
£ 100 million.s. There were clear indications 
in 1930 that there would be a huge deficit in 
the budget for that year and the year following. 
A National Government was formed to deal 
with the situation. Drastic retrenchments were 
made in various directions. Heavy duties were 
imposed on luxury goods with a view to restrict 
imports and create a favourable balance. But 
nothbg availed. 

In the meantime external forces were opera¬ 
ting in the international monetary centres which 
made the task of the British Government in 
maintaining the gold etandard one of utmost 
difficulty. 
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For a proper appraisement of the situation, it 
is necessary to give a short history of the finan¬ 
cial developments which followed in the wake 
of the restorations of gold standard in England 
in 1925. By the Gold Standard Act of 1925 
the Bank of England was obliged to sell gold 
in the form of bars at £ .3-17-10V2 in quantity of 
not less than 400 oz. troy of fine gold. As 
section 4 of the Act of 1844 was not repealed 
the Bank of England was obliged to buy all 
gold offered to it at the rate of £ .3-17-9. 

The Bank of England started with a stock 
of £ 155 millions. In September 1928 it suc¬ 
ceeded in increasing its holding to record amount 
of £ I 76 V 2 millions in gold, but by the end of 
the year it was clear that it would not be in a 
position to keep all the gold it had acquired. 
Ecxjnomic forces were working against the 
Bunk of England. 

France underwent a long period of currency 
inflation during the years immediately following 
the war. A very natural result of the dcirrecia- 
tion of the franc was the flight of a very large 
amount ’ of French cnjiital to Ijondon which 
was lieid in sterling there. All these balances 
were liable to be withdrawn from London and 
thus depress the Tjondon exchanges. The pros¬ 
perity of France startwl with the stablization 
of the franc at 124 in ]92(j. at which rate it 
was officially revalorizeil by the Act of 1928. 
The French wholesale price was 620. Correspon¬ 
ding to the gold index number of 124 compared 
to 145 for England and 148 for U. 8. A. 
Thus the price level in France being 20 per cent 
lower than in England, the export trade of 
PVance received a great stimulus. The balance 
of toade turned heavily in favour of Franco 
and she succeeded in acummulating heavy 
balances in foreign centres including of course 
London. From June 1928 till September 1931, 
France imported gold from foreign countries 
amounting to £ 136 millions, the greater part of it 
coming from the vaults of the Bank of England. 

France was not the only country to with¬ 
draw gold from London. America also came 
in for her share of gold. She had an extremely 
favourable balance of trade in relation to the 
world to the extent of 8.37 million dollars in 
1928 against .583 millions in 1927. The world 
paid to America in that year 1109 million 
dollars for commodities, 882 million dollars for 
interest on private investments, 210 millions for 
war debt payments and 67 millions for 
miscellaneous items, making a total of 2268 
millions. On the other hand, America paid to 
the world in the shape of new loans, interest, 
freight payments, missionary remittances 2200 
million dollars in all.* All these factors com¬ 
bined to turn ffie European exchanges in favour 
of America and the effiect on the London rate 
was partiealarly adverse as London was the 


• fh* Knut, July 1919. 


favourite market for the continental purchase 
of dollars. 

The prosperity of the American industries 
led to a colossal stock exchange boom in the 
Wall Street In ordinary course such a boom 
would have been of an ephemeral character but 
owing to the constitution of the American 
money market and particularly owing to the 
lack of control of the Federal Reserve Banks 
over die American money market the boom 
continued unabated for tlirce years. The financing 
of the New York’s colossal stock exchange 
business occasioned the withdrawal of American 
baliinces from London and other centres. The 
collapse of the boom was followed up by an 
acute stringency in New York money market^ 
10 per cent being frequently paid for call money 
by stock brokers. In order to take advantage 
of TOch high rates not only Americans withdrew 
their money from foreign centres but Europeans 
also including British bankers and capitalists 
remitted money to New York, The effect on 
London market w'hs extremely serious. The 
Bank of England rate was at once raised from 
4^2 per cent to . 51/2 and later to 6 V 2 . The 
raising of the bunk rate coupled with the action 
taken by the European banks succeeded in 
checking the flow of gold to New York. The 
bank rate was gradually lowered to 21/2 pe*" cent 
on let May, 1931. 

During 1931 there were clear indications of 
an impending financial crisis. The largest bank 
in Austria, the Credit Anstalt which had an 
enviable position owing to its connection with 
the well-known Vienna House of Rothschilds 
found itself in difficulties. The Austrian, Govern¬ 
ment had to guarantee the depositors against 
lose and considerably helped the reconstruction 
of the bank by liberally contributing to its 
capital. For this purpose the Bank of England 
allowed a credit of £5 millions to the Austrian 
Government through the National Bank of 
Austria. The Austrian financial and banking 
crisis prov“d to be the beginning of more 
troubles to come (C/1 The. Manchester Quardian, 
Financial Supplement, 1931). 

Ill the meantime the Vandal situation in 
Germany became acute. In June 1931, the flight 
of capital from Germany began in all serious¬ 
ness. Very large amounts of gold were ex¬ 
ported to Paris and London from Berlin. Presi- 
sident Hoover’s proposal for the suspension of 
all reparations and war-debt payments for one 
year from July 1931 did not ease tbe situadon 
to the extent as was anticipated. The Reichs- 
bank bad to raise the discount rate to 7 pm: 
cent. At the end of June, the Bank of France, 
the Bank of England, tbe Fedaal Reserve Bank 
of New York and the B. I. ft jointly granted 
Reichsbank a credit of £21 mQlionei and shortly 
afterwards a furtiier credit of lU millions was 
arranged in New York. In spite of th^ ^ mea- 
sores, tbe iriihdrawal of gold m>m Berlin continued. 
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On July 13 the Darmstadter und National 
Bank suspendcnl payment. The consequences 
of the suspension of such an important bank 
were very serious. All the German banks were 
closed for a week and when they reopened they 
expresswl their unwillingness to repay foreign 
debts on demand. Special measures were taken 
and by means of severe currency restrictions 
the financial authorities were at last able to keep 
the mark fairly stable !in relation to dollar. The 
German banking crisis was followed by a 
crisis in Hungary. As the Hungarian General 
Credit Bank of Buda Pesth was closely associa- 
ed with (kedit Anstalt it was taken for granted 
that the latter’s difficulty would affect the former. 
There was a run on fins Hungarian Bank. The 
National Bank succeeded in obtaining a short 
term credit through the Bank for Ini^'i-nationol 
Settlements but it proved inadequate. 

The Central liluropean crisis produced a 
serious repei-cussion on the London market. 
J.iondon hunks bad commitments in Germany 
amounting to £ 100 millions which became frozen 
for the time being. The situation was the same 
as far as Ijondon’s claims on Austria and 
Hungary were concerned. 

Apart from this, the foreign banks liolding 
sterling balances on London were anxious to 
witlidraw them. Moreover the budgetary position 
of the British exchequer cause<l much nervou.s- 
ness in financial circles in foreign centres e^cei- 
ally Paris and exchange in London on Paris 
and Brussells fell below gold export point. 
In July the export of gold from Ix>ndon amount¬ 
ed to £32 millions reilucing the gold reserve 
in the Bonk of England to £132 millions, vn.., 
£18 millions less than the amount r -commended 
by the Cauliffe (loniinith'e. This forced the 
Bank of Englatul to raise its rate from 2% per 
cent to 'fVz P<'r cent in gra<lual stages. 

In the fir.st week of 1932 the Bank of 
England obtained a credit of £25 millions from 
the Bank of France in French franc.s, and a 
further cn-dit of £25 millions in dollars from the 
Fedc^ Bank. 'J'bo Treasury gave the Bank 
permission to increase its fiduciary issue of the 
Bank to £275 millions. 

The Franco-Ainerican credit of £50 millions 
wa.s, however, inadequate to irispire confidence. 
According to figures published in the Macmillan 
lUfort the amount of London’s short term 
liaoilitios at March 31, ]i)31, was £407 millions 
witliout including the sterling bills in the custody 
of foreign banks and against this the amount 
of London’s shorty term claims which could be 
called in from foreign debtors was negligible. 
If we allow for the frozen credits in Germany 
and elsewhere the net amount which could be 
withdrawn in the course of a few months could 
not have been short of £.300 millions. In addi¬ 
tion Ae foreign holders of British securities were 
also in a position to sell iheir holdings and 
withdraw the prodeeds. Thus ^e most conserva¬ 


tive estimate placed the amount at £500 millions 
which was liable to be withdrawn practically 
without notice. {Of. Einzig Peep behind Inter- 
mtioml Finance, p, 106). Hardly had the 
Franco-American credit been granted than 
sterling exchange on New York and Paris fell 
l)elow gold point. 

A further credit of £80 millions was raised 
half in Paris, and the other half in Now York 
for the purpose of supporting sterling. 

On »Sei)tpmber 18 the French authorities were 
informed that the second credit of 80 millions 
was nearly exhausted an<l that the British 
Government had no alternative but to suspend 
gohl standard. A last hour eftort was made to 
raise a third credit. France wa.s prepared to 
l)articipate in it to the extent of £32 millions 
provided that the U. H. A. also agreed to take 
up a similar amount. But the American Govern¬ 
ment refusfHl to consider the proposal. 

Since July about £200 millions had been 
withdrawn from London in ^ gold and foreign 
exchange and there were no signs yet of the 
outflow of gold being stoiunuid in the near 
future. 

On Sei)tember 20, the British Government 
announee<l tliat the Bank of England would 
no longer redeem its notes in gold. The bank 
rah* was immediately raised to 6 per cent. 

Thus England definitely gave up the Gt)ld 
Standard. Sterling has since been left to follow 
its course. At the end of September 1931 the 
dollar .sterling cro.-js rate ^ was quoted at 3.92 
dollars and London Paris Cross rate 98.75 
francs showing a depreciation of 20 p.c. 
During October 1931 the exchange was more 
or less steady during the first fortnight but it 
weakened off later, aud in November the 
exchange touched .3.23 dollars and 85% 
frtuios. In 1932 during the first half year the 
sterling exchange showed considerable firmness 
hut it again recorded n fall in the second half 
year and since October it has been fluctuating 
between 3.39 and 3.21 dollars. 

The suspension of the gold standard has 
been a great blow to the prestige of the London 
money market which had in the p_r«)-war days 
carved out for itself an uniqpe position as the 
only free gold market in the world. London 
WHS looked upon as the clearing house of the 
world. The trade between many foreim 
countries used to be financed by London Bills 
and the Xiondon banks used to earn enormous 
amounts (estimated at 50 millions) bjr way of 
commission on their acceptance business. All 
this business is in danger of being lost to 
England. It is only such countries the currency 
unite of which are linked to sterling which can 
afford to let (heir trade be financed by sterling 
Bills and tbe number of such countriw is 
extremely Umited. 

There are critics who throw the entire 
responsibility for the abandonment of the gold 
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standard by England on France and Ampica. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that the continual 
flow of gold to America since 1924 and to 
Prance since 1928 has been mainly responsible 
for the economic plight of England. The 
following figures will give some idea of the 
absorption of gold in Ancierica and France. 

The total monetary gold of the world is 
estimated at 12000 million (lollar.s. Out of this 
amount the U.S.A. and France between them 
held on the 30th September, 1931, 729.^ million 
dolheirs or £1499 millions at par or GO per cent 
of the entire monetary gold stock of tlie world. 

Franc^e held 58r»7G million francs and the 
11.8.A. .'iOOO million dollars. 

The gold holding of the Bank of Franco in 
December, 1927, stood at 18126 million franea 
(13145 millions). It increased to 50807 million 
fttincs (13413 millions) in Diicember, 1930, 
5.5924 million franca in February, 1931, and 
58576 million francs in September, 19.31. 

Much has been said and written during the 
last twelve* months about the futility of Prance and 
America holding such an enormous amount of 
old. French and Anjerican banking and 

nanciol circles are c.(irtainly not unaware of 
the fact that a depreciated sterling will place 
Eugland in a position of advantage in the 
competitive markets. But in this as in other 


matters political considerations are very often 
apt to outweigh purely economic and trade 
interests. 

There is already a talk of having a sterling 
standard for the British Empire which is to be 
managed on the lines of the gold exchange 
stanclard. But it is extremely doubtful how far 
such a standard will be a practicable proposition. 
Recent events have clearly demonstrated the 
fact that the world has not yet lost its faith in 
gohl. There is still a scramble for gold Even 
the Bank of England has not host the 
unexpected opjioilunity afforded to it W the 
exports of large amounts of gold from India, 
of increasing its gold roservo which stoixl at 
£120 millions early in 19.32 to £140 millions 
in September 1932. Political pressure too has 
been Wiuglit to bear upon Ilngland to adopt 
Gold Standard. In these circumstanco.s the 
restoration of the Gold Standard, according to 
many competent exports, is only n question of 
time. It is true England hius sueceeiled in 
reducing her adverse, balance of trade by more 
than £85 millions during the year 19.32 but so 
long as the War Debt problem is not 
satisfactorily solved and so long as the world 
does not turn the corner of economic dopre.ssion 
any attempt to restore the Gold Standard will 
make Englaml vulnerable not only from within 
but from without as well. 


ECONOMIC DEPRESSION AND LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 

By RAMANIKANTA ROY 


T he zemindars of Bengal have approached 
the Government of Bengal with the 
proposal for expediting the establishment 
of land mortgage banks, which has 
unfortunately not yet materialized, altliough 
favoured with the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment for many a long year. The utility of 
a bank of this character has been keenly felt 
all the world over and there is hardly a 
country today that has failed to discharge 
its duty to farmers in particular and 
landholders in general by neglecting to set 
them on foot 

The proposal was first mooted over half a 
century ago by that staunch friend of India, 
Sir Willii^ Wedderbum, but was put aside, 
ms it was then the belief of the authorities in 
Efl^and that there was no ^enoy available 
ior working it out 


The Ro%al Commission on Agriculture 
appointed in recent years seems, however, to 
have realized and emphasized its importance, 
as is evident from their recommendation 
about the creation of co-operative banks ou 
the German model for the benefit of farmers. 
The opinion of the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee was exactly on the same lines and 
they favoured the creation not only of 
co-operative banks for meeting the financial 
need of small farmers, but also joint stock 
land mortgage banks to serve the 
landed classes who might require long-term 
loans. 

That responsible opinion on the matter 
like this is bound to be unanimous is further 
exemplified by Sir Arthur Salter, former 
financial expert to the League of Nations, 
specially invited by the Government of India, 
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who added the weight of his authority to the 
said volume of recommendations. 

One of the zemindars approached on 
their behalf the Government of India, the 
Finance Member of the Government of India, 
and on the latter^s advice the Government 
of Bengal ; he was informed that the matter 
had been forwarded to the Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of C?ommerce and Agriculture, ior 
disposal, and it was still receiving his con¬ 
sideration, though more than six months of 
valuable time has been lost since then. 

It is true that the Government are them¬ 
selves in difficulties and have been largely 
affected by the economic depression. It may 
be pointed out in this connection that every 
country in the world and England in parti¬ 
cular has usually met such crises by granting 
loans freely for productive purposes by an 
expansion of its currency. The U. S. A. 
raised its currency of late to $1150,000,000 
for a similar purpose. So did France and 
even Germany. England spends £100,000,000 
in yearly doles to relieve the unemployed. 
Bengal, equal in size to England, has to 
depend on agriculture as its sole or main 
stay and the slump in the price of agricultural 
produce has reduced her to the direst poverty 
and she is in urgent need of financial accom¬ 
modation. It is failure on the part of the 
ryots to pay rent that has affected the 
zemindars, who cannot even realize enough 
to meet the demand of Govcniment revenue 
and cesses and arc mostly in default and 
some had even to suffer their estates being 
struck down by the hammer for realization 
thereof. 

Failurt' of indigenous banks and loan 
offices and slump in coal, jute and tea 
concerns have also affected many. The need 
for financial accommodation has become 
thereby very pressing. 

Further, it is an undeniable fact that by 
closing the mint to the free coinage of silver 
the Government have not only reduced the 
accumulated hoard of silver of the millions 
of Indians to the vanishing point, but also by 
raising the exchange value of rupee to 
the monopoly price lowered further the price 
of u^iicnltu^ produce leaving no margin of 
profit to the enltivators. It has also raised 
^ebtedness of the miUions threefold. All 


the fine aiguments so elaborately and convino- 
ingly set forth by the British Cabinet against 
payment of war debts apply with all the 
greater force with respect to the millions of 
Indians, inasmuch as they have been miserably 
impoverished by the closing of the mint 
against silver. 

According to Senator Borah, expert 
economist of U. S. A., the closing of the mint 
to the free coinage of silver has been one of 
the causes of the world depression, for 
millions of Indians and Chinese have been 
lost as potential buyers in the world market. 

His Excellency the Governor has been 
pleased to observe that no earthly power can 
extract money from empty pockets. It is, 
therefore, pertinent to enquire why the 
pockets of the people of the province most 
fertile in India should be empty. The answer 
of the query is contained in Senator Borah^s 
concliihions. The Meston award, against 
which His Excellency has taken so brave a 
stand, also supplies an additional reason. 
Every pice of the jute export duty and 
income-tax is needed to fight malaria which 
by sapping the manhood of the Bengalees 
has caused tlic downgrade movement 
which His Excellency referred to. 

The utility and urgent necessity of a 
land mortgage bank in this country as one of 
the effective weapons to combat the financial 
situation being now beyond controversy, 
there are reasons to complain that the 
Government has not been desirably alert in 
the matter ; ways and means have not yet 
been discussed and avenues explored for its 
early organization. 

The measure being now beyond contro¬ 
versy, the question of ways and means may 
be discussed to find out if the Government 
are really incapable of lending a helping hand 
in the existing circumstances. 

It is true England has been obliged 
humbly to approach her creditor for remission 
or cancellation of her debts. It is more out 
of respect for principles rather than for actu^ 
inability, that she has done so. 

Whatever might be the conditions in gold 
standard countries, India has a great advan¬ 
tage over them in this that while an ounce 
of gold which now costs £6-8-0 produces 
only £3-17-101* sterling an ounce of silver 
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which costs no more than a rupee produces, 
when minted, nearly Rs. 3 in coins. 

The Government can, therefore, inflate 
the rupee currency to any extent that may 
be needed to meet the emergency. There is, 
therefore, no reason why there should be any 
money famine in India. There is no risk of 
India going off the silver standard as England 
has gone off the gold. And the controlled 
inflation now euphemistically called reflation 
by the London economists is the only means 
by which the price of agricultural produce 
can be raised, without which prosperity can 
never return. 

It is also pertinent to enquire in this 
connection what is the earthly use of 
£40,000,000 of the gold currency 
reserve exacted from the ryot when 
England is off the gold standard and 
no return' to it is immediately possible. 
Why should not the Government invest 
half the amount in the purchase of silver 
and coin the same into rupees, retaining 
one-half, if thought necessary, for reserve 
and utilising the other half (nett profit on 
coini^) for the purpose of lending it freely 
to the landed classes through the creation 
of land mortgage banks, removing thereby 
their indebtedness which is crushing their 
manhood with usurious interest charged by 
the grasping money-lenders. Funds can also 
be raised by issue of debenture bonds with 
Government guarantee against mortgaged 
estates. 

It is true that it is not the province of 
the Local Government to answer these 
questions, but it is equally true that, if 
placed before the proper authorities whether 
in India or in England, the scheme stands a 
very good chance of being accepted. It is 
further clear that the silver question must 
be solved in the forthcoming economic confer¬ 
ence. It is bound to raise the price of silver, 


and the Government then shall have lost the 
chance they now have so profitably to coin 
the silver and solve the question of agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness of India. 

But tliis requires the broadness of view 
and promptness of action on the part of an 
economist to seize the opportunity and rise 
to the occasion. And such a man should not 
be wanting. 

Kxpert opinion in support of Beflation 

I 

IT. S. Loan Bill. Fukthbr Expan¬ 
sion Of Cukbency. 

Washington. July 18, 1932 

The Home Loan Bill permits expansion of Govern¬ 
ment Bonds paying up to 3} p.c. interest as a backing 
for notes—thus further expanding the currency by 
1108 million dollars. It is intend^ to help the people 
who bought houses and lands on mortgage and are 
now unable to pay. — Reuter. 

II 

Silver Citrrenoy Plea. M. Gaillaux And 
Potential Buyers in The East. 

Vienna, Oct. 25, 1932. 

The restoration of silver currency was urged 
today by M. Caillaux, the former French Finance 
Minister, in an address on the world crisis before the 
Austrian League of Culture. 

Millions in India and China, he declared, who 
lacked gold had been lost as buyers on the 
world market. 

If silver currency was restored they would become 
potential buyers M. Caillaux also urged the dropping 
of custom barrier. — Reuter. 

III 

If India Sold Silver. Mr. Montagu 
Norman’s Fobeoaht Recalled. 

Nampa (Idaho), Oct. 26, 1932. 

The suggestion that the demonitization of ailver 
in India was one of the causes of world depression 
was made by Senator Borah in a speech here. 
He quoted in this couneciion the testimony given by 
Mr. Montagu Norman before the Iloyal Commission 
on Indian Currency in 1926 in which Mr. Norman 
forecast wide disturbances of prices iu China with 
reactions in Europe and even in America if ludlia 
sold a large amount of silver. — Reuter. 



MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN—WHAT WE SHOULD 

AND CAN DO FOR THEM 

Btl GirjJABHUSHAN MUKHERJEE, m.a., B.r. 


H uman civilization, in ita onwanl march, 
has alwaj's bwii confronted with the most 
difficult problem of what to do with 

mentally defective children. Huch children, born 
of normal parents, are units of the society in 
which they are born, and when, with the growth 
of their age, they arc found to be monttdly 
defective their position in that society conies 
to lie like a square thing in a round hole, each 
being wronp^ed by^ and wronpnng the other. 

In ancient times, indications are not rare 
that such children were either persecuted or 
killed. In 8parta they were left to die in the 
hills. In Greece ana other countries such 
children were thrown into the rivers. Plato’s 
conception of the happiest condition of the 
defectives and dependent classes, both for 
themselves as well as for the society, was a 
condition of death. In India too, as wc find 
in the Maluibharat and Bhagabat, the cases of 
Jara-hlinrat, Hastamalak and others indicate not 
only the oxiattmee of what we now term as 
mentally defective persons, but also the bad 
and heartless treatments meted out to these 
persons by the normal section of the peopla 
Public recognition of the claims of these 
children was eflectively begun in Europe early 
in 1800 when Dr. Itard, of the Paris School for 
the Deaf, made an attempt to train the savage 
of Aveyron,—a young man, found wandering in 
the woods, witli marks and scars on his borly 
indicating that ho had been brought up by wild 
animals. The most diligent attempts to impart 
training to him for bringing him from barbarism 
to civilization proved infiructuouB. 

Edward Seguin, one of Dr. Itard's pupils, 
however, developed the. best lines for training 
the feeble-minded, many of which are still in use. 

Ill the nineteenth century many institutions 
sprtuig up all over Europe and America, and 
the Western nations were not long in c.oming 
to realize that in the interests of both the society 
and humanity such children .‘should be collected 
in special institutions and given the proper 
training. Psychologists and Psychiatrists ex¬ 
tended their researches into the case of feeble¬ 
minded children, the doctors devoted their special 
care and attention to the subject, and men who 
dedicated idieir lives to the <»use of humanity, 
all coHeoted and joined hands in laying down 
the dictum that mentally defective ^ildren 
moat be taken duurge of by the society that 
produces them. 


In support of this dictum I may briefly 
summarize these points: 

On humanitarian grounds we should seriously 
consider and bear in mind that, 

(a) they arc our children, and we cannot 
afford to neglect them by leaving them 
absolutely at the mercy of the normal section of 
humanity to be stared at, ridiculed, despised and 
always looke^l down upon ns useless units of the 
.society ; 

{h) we have many humanitarian institutions 
and organizations nowadays, c. 7 ., the institutions 
for the blind or the deaf mutes, the leper 
asylums, the society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, etc. Ah against these we have no 
organization or institution in our country where 
we can deal with these children,—a section of 
none but ourselves,—who are absolutely helpless 
bettause they have not got that very thing— 
“brains” which gives to human life its full use 
and import. On social grounds also, we should 
remember that, 

(n) a mentally defective child in a family 
monopolizes almost the entire tiine^ attention and 
energy of the parents at the cost of the other 
normal children of the family with the result 
that the whole family gets a serious set-back to 
its normal activities and growth and the society 
as a whole suffers in the long run ; 

(6) these children, as they grow from 
infancy into boyhood, and from boyhood into 
youth, present the greatest embarrassment not 
only to their parents but also to the public at 
large who, not knowing their real weakness and 
defect, always persecute them by staring at them 
or ridiculing them or otherwise positively 
maltreating them. The result is disastrous. Bucli 
treatment not only kills for ever whatever little 
fraction of that most precious element of the 
human mind these children have got, tdx,, self- 
confidence, which is the impelling power in the 
human mind for all advancement and growth- 
hut also causes these children to grow up as 
positively unsocial, irrational and cruel units 
of society and leaves them very often to swell 
the ranks of hardened criminals. 

(c) The laws provide for the safety of the 
somety against violence to life and property 
and other offences. We have B<uffds of Health, 
and other similar OTganizations to protect society 
against diseases. We have quarantine laws to 
protect society agdnst infectious dieeases. Upon 
exactly the same principle we must have safe- 
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miiird.*! in respopt of thp defective section of 
ourselves. The law holds an idiot not res]>on^il)le 
for murder ami i“X<-U'ius him from jHiiiishment 
ii])Oii that ])hin. Ihit lack of lefjal responsil)ility 
do(‘s not III the least miniiniise the datit^cM' to 
which SOI ictv is liable to danjrer from such 
persons. ireiiee, in the supreme intercM. ot 
society thc-ic children should Im' specially dealt 
witli ,so as to keej* it safe Irom any mischief 
by '•uch ehiidreii 

{<!) Much c'hildreii, wIutc they sro\\ uji, are 
married without any hi'sitation or com])iinctioii 
by theii parents. In the casi- oi {jiils l.lie ])aicnls 
are compelled to i)laee tliem in the hands of 
their husbamls beisiusc there must be somebody 
to take care of such tjiils m ihi* alisence ot tlieir 
parents. The iiieyitalile follows, and l)v ])io])aeation 
tlicir numbers aie swelled. 'Phesc paicnts never 
think wliat serious consci|iicnces are involved in 
such a thoufihtle^s and scllish action, f’onjueal 
happinest as also the peace of the family in 
whicii siiidi a ieeblc-mindcd son or dauijfhtio is 
ini])ort<'d l)v mariiatre is shatterisl for ever We 
must ieali/i‘ that our duly to the^* children, 
duty to soc'ictv, duty to humanitv and duly to 
our <'ivatior deinaml tliat we stoji this imictice ol 
mariyiiifr sncli cliihlien 

A <•on'ldcralion of all the-.e jioinl.s nece^saiilv 
h'lids u~ to the only question - How '•liould we 
deal with snrh children''' -Tlie answei i>-—place 
lliein, not onlv tor theii irreatest wcll-beinfi but 
also for tliat ol soeiety, in an enyiroiiinent ol 
t'eiilleiie-"' and iiiidi'rstandiii^ and love,—a jiliiee 
free from tlie eoiiijdications that confuse their 
thouelits. They will bi* {ruarded then* from 
piolilcm^ and playmates that iliseonraye and 
L’iye tiieiii a sen-c of iiiferioiity. All tins i-* 
pO'silile in an institution sjieeialh estalilislied 
lor lliem. In Hich an institution a deleetive 
idiild lives in an atmosphere, every pait of wliieh 
is planned to reenifiiizi' bis shorteoiniiit7'> and 
to meet Ins needs, eveiy sonl altendiii!; biiii is 
jiledeed to the cieed of fertili/.iii}' his barnm life 
with the leaven ot love, and an edueatiun is 
iiiiparl.'sl to him wliiidi, beint' speeially adapted 
to him, makes him not only eennomieallv 
indepiaident hut able to liaye the <‘ham*e for the 
fullest life of which he becomes capable. I'Vom 
such an atmosphere he fiains nmlith’tnf wliieli 
ull.iinalelv, tIirou}>h tiio special methods of tuition 
and mode of livinir, unfolds his iiitellift:enee 
heyond oxpi'clatioii. 

Ill Europe iiiiil America there are such 
institutions everywliere, even several in every 
district. These are mostly run h.v the puliiie 
who recoffiii/.e such childixm or adults as 
le;»itimaloly tlu-ir own burden. In such institu¬ 
tions pupils arc traiiind to be agriculturists, 
cariionters, hhicksniiths, weavers, masons, etc., 
luiil they do lots of jirodnclivo work that can 
’‘tiind comparison with that done by normal iikmi. 
Wo c.an ilo the same thinjr here in India, too, Jt is 
*1 Kreat shame wc have not done anything? so loiifr 

- u 


To remove, this fjreat want the Uodhana 
Samiti was or/ranized on April, 'Jl. llCiJ. The 
iiaillP iSuilhKH'i W<is Hjieeiiillv coined by tile I'ri'at 
Kahmdraniitli Tagore Exci’iitin*; tlie three 
doctors who are Vici'-I*icsidcnt' ami the I'lniciji.il 
of flu* Deaf and Dumb School of C.ilcutta, all 
the mcmlicrs of llic (Jovciiiing IJodv aic piUM‘nis 
or guardians ol such cliildicii. A*’ these I'hildreii 
are nivariiibly eoii'.titutioiially delicate, it i" ali'o- 
Inlely iieeessury th.it such an in'^titiit.ion ■'lioiihl 
he iocah'il in a healtliy plai-e. Tlie (Jo\eriiing 
liody have liceii lucky enongli to .securi' trom 



Uiija N’iirasiniibii Malla l)e\ ol Jhargrniii 

Raja Naraj^iiigha Mall.i Dev of Jhargram 
(I)istriet Midnapore) a tree gilt of about L'r)(t 
of lands (ovaM' M* aere.-’l at •Ihareriim. 
Tlie jilace IS yerj healthy and i" only !Mi miles 
from (^ileiitla. .\rraiigeniciits are already m 
]>rogress for the building of the houses, digging 
of wells, etc., required for tlui iii>'tituti()ii. 

The (Toyerning liody liavo also lieen lucky 
enough in securing qualified ]>ersons to lake 
eliai'ge of the Heme. \ liengali lady, having 
had special training in England in the iMonlcssoii 
method, U now studying the suliject there by 
visiting some big Homes in ICngland for 
mentally defective persons. She is ixpecfcd to 
loio the Homo at dhargvain very soon. 

The (loyerning liody have already in hand 
applications from the parents or guardians ol alimit 
oil such pupils to have them adiiii d into this 
Home as soon as it i.s started. 
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Tho completion of t.hc imiMingH, the sinkini; 
of wells, t.ho Inyiii}? out of the gardens, the 
purchaHe of iinplcinents and other articles and 
furniture, ineludin^; the didactic materials for the 
wlucatioiial portion of the work—all these would 
require about Rs. 12,(1(10 The fioverniiiff Body 
have to depend solely on (‘niitril>utions from the 
};enerous-mindc<l i)uhlic for the whole of this 
amouuk and make this fo]luwin;r appeal to eaeli 
and r'veryone of thi* inihlic: 

Ijet us all look to the interest ami well-heinff 
of this most unfortunate ami help]<‘.ss section <if 
humanity whose lot is darker and harder than even 
the blinrl or the deaf and dumb, or tho cripple, 
heeause,— 

“The closed soul-vision theirs, the blighted mind • 
Bahus, thoutfli full-grown : the page of life a blot.” 


Think of the Jot of these children, and 
think of the seriou.'^ jwobloni involved. Help the 
Bodhana Bamiti in the name of God and human¬ 
ity, and lielp it iti the interests of the society, 
by being the fjii'cr, not only of your monnj but 
also of your Hitir and inteiati. 

All letters and other eommunieations should 
be adtlresaed to the Beeret-iry, and all remittances 
to be sent to the Troasun*r. 

Tirusfoct' and Piesttirn', 

Si. Raman.-imla C)hatt(*rjee 
2-1, T«nvnseml Road, Bhow'anipore, 

('aiculta. 

Srririnni (Foiimler), 

Bj. Girijabhusan Mukherji, B.r.. 
O-o, Bejoy Mukherjeo Lane, 
Bhowanit>ore. (.'alcutla. 


FORCING THE PACE OF WOMEN’S LITERACV 

Bv ST. NIHAJ. SINGH 


1 

N almost the centre of Kathiawar—the 
small peninsula projecting from the 
mainland of Giijerat into the Arabian 
Sea lies a small State. Gondal by name. 
It comprises only 1,024 s(piare miles and 
lia.-^ a population of 20(),000 per-ous. 

One day, not so long ago, as i w'sis 
motoring about the country 1 passed a village 
well a few miles from the capital of the State. 
A knot of wommi were bending ovoi’ tlie 
high parii])Ct drawing water in brightly 
Iniriiisheil Irni^s pots. Otlieis had filled their 
vessels and were tying into m‘at knots the 
ropes that they had used to draw up the 
water. Two women—(juite evidently close 
friemlH--were chatting as tliev wemled their 
way homewards. 

It was a colourful, happy scene. Scarfs 
of koincspnn, with black and yellow designs 
printed oi. a deep red background, falling 
from the heads of th<* village dames, set 
oft' their copper-^ oloiired, boldly chiselled 
features. Their short-slepvcd bodices of 
deeper red were adorned with scores of tiny 
jnirrors round which deft fingers had 
embroidered intricate patterns that had 
descended from mother to daughter since the 


fiopihus stood entranced by the strains issuing 
from Krislina’s bamboo lute. 

At the sight of my Kodak the veils w’erc 
cpiiekly drawn over the faces. That act, 
tantalizing though it was, focussed .attention 
ii])on their tall, well-proportioned figures. So 
supple w'erc they that the wafer pots re«t(‘d 
sceiirely upon their heads, unsupported by 
their hands. 

1 have wamlercd far upon the face of the 
globe. 1 have, however, yet to see w'omen 
who in y)oise e.xcol ours. 

And feminine grace in rural India owes 
nothing to art. Elsewhere it is a matter of 
assidnou.s cultivation. 

II 

Round the corner from the well was a 
stone building. The man who had designed 
it was cvi(Jently a utilitarian. Without 
wasting much thought or money upon decora¬ 
tion, he had produced a structuie meant to 
defy the ravages of time. The rooms were 
large and lofty—light and airy—suited in 
every way for a temple of learning, as I 
discovered it was. 

The school was built upon a tongue of 
laud lying just outside the walled village. 
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The Pnblie Works Department of the State 
had obviously pressed a useless pieee of 
ground into service. 

It soon beeaine apparent that word had 
gone into the settleuHuit that some strangers 
had arrived. In a trice humanity poured 
out of the village gate, which bor<' signs f 
having been recently constructed. 

Upon entering the school I was 
immediately struck with the largt minib(T 
of girls attending the classes. Their ages 
ranged, 1 judged, from 7 to 12 or 13. They 
sat with till! boys without any s<-nse of 
awkwardness. 

Ill 

After spending a short time at the place, 
my friends" ftnd 1 got into the ear and wo 
proceeded on our tour. The road w^as solidly 
built and there was not much trallie. We 
could therefore move at the maximum spe*>(l 
permitted in the State (‘J:") miles an hour). 

We must have been motoring for thirty 
miiiuto.s or perhaps a little more when I 
expressed the desire to stop again and visit 
the village" we were nearing. Here, too, the 
school wa.s the most substantial and com¬ 
modious building ill the place. 

When I went in I noticed that many girls 
were attending the classes. They appeai’cd. 
in fact, to be more numerous than the boys. 
Thinking that I might be niLstakcn, I asked 
the head master for the attendance roll. 
The ligures confirmed the evidence gathered 
by my eyes. 

It was strange, 1 thought, that in a small, 
out of the way place the number of girls 
attending school should c.'cceed that of the 
boys. Was it merely an aoi ident ? 

But I had had a similar c.xperienee in the 
other village which 1 had visited less than 
an hour earlier. Two occurrc*uces of that 
kind could hardly be a matter of chance, 
especially in a land where even the village- 
women observed purdah. 

^‘How is it that tlierc are more girls than 
boys in attendance in these schools 1 
asked Mr. Chandulal Bahecharlal Patel, the 
^"idya Adhikari (the Minister of Education) 
who was kindly showing me round. 

Born of peasant stock, he was dressed 
in coarse homespun. His manner was 


so simple tliiit no one who had not. 
expressly been told would have taken him 
to be a ^linister of a Stat<‘. From his father, 
who had spent the be.st part of his life as a 
school teacher and was, I was told, no mean 
poet in Giijerati, ho had inhei’itod a decf> 
love for his motlu'r-tonguc and con,si<lcrabli' 
literarv .skill. 



t <i|i}iiiiaii ]>)i<>l<) b} St Nilial Siiiirli 

His JIiKhness 8hri Sir Uhaavut Sinhiet*, the 
Maharaja of tlondal (Kathiawar). The 
photograph is from the clay model of 
a statue in marble by Mr. V 
Karmarknr, the Bombay seulploi 

^‘Primary education is compulsory for 
the girls,” the Vidya Adhikari replied in his 
laconic, unostentatioul way. 
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"Tluit (‘xjtlaiii.s wliy there are so many 
^Irls in attendimee : hut not the disparity 
between iheir miml>ei' and that of tlie hoys” 
I reminded him. 

'‘Education is n<>t comp{dsory for tin* 
l)oys,” lie told me 

I was surprised at tlie matter of fact way 
in which he imparted that information. 
diidj;in<^ from his tone, I mi}>lit have eoneliuled 
that eomp(dliiig girls to attend school and 
hdtirig the boys do as they pleased was «|nito 
a normal procedure in India. 

Tint I km'w it was not. So 1 remarked : 

‘‘Evidently your Maharaja takes the view 
that woman constitutes the social fnlcriiiii — 
that if yon educate a hoy yon educate merely 
an individual : hut if you educate a girl you 
educate the whole family.” 

I thought that remark would draw out 
the Minister. It did. Here is tin* story it 
elicited . 

IV 

•lust ahoiit .sixteen years ago the Rider - 
Shri Ilhagvat Siidijee notii'cd that, despite 
all the etVorls he had made to stimulate 
literacy, tin* rate at which it was spreading 
among the women of his State was disap¬ 
pointing. The number of girls attending 
''chool compared with the hoys was much 
smaller, h'or every girl at school there were 
almo.st six hn^s. 

Aided hv his enlightened eonsort---Shri 
Naiidkuvi'rha who had girdled the globe 
at a time wlnm Indian ladies of her class 
hid lh(m.'-el\es bi'hind the pitnlah, he had 
tried to jolt the people out of (heir prejudices 
by '•etiing them an example worthy to he 
foil. wed. 'riiey hud sent tlieir own daughters 
to school, lirst in Oondal and later in Edin¬ 
burgh or I’aris. 

At the same time, he had gone on, from 
year to yi'.'ir, increasing and improving 
facilities for girls’ education He had also 
been founding scliolarships and prizes to 
encourage them to avail themsoives of these 
advantages. 

The old notions por«isted however. 
Educatirni wa.s regarded as a juindy bread and 
blitter propo.sition. 

The Ikms were sent to -.ehool since the 
instruction thty would receive th,.c would 


increase their eai'uing capacity. And it did 
in the geni'rality of e-ases. 

lint no such need was felt in respect of 
girls, at least by parents with a circumscribed 
intellectual hori/on. Th<‘y would, it was 
thought, graduate from maidenhood into 
wifehood —go from the homo in which they 
were born to that of their parents-in-laxv. 
.Vnd since they were merely to "sit at home,” 
if not actually had their existence behind the 
purdah, they did not, it was considered, stand 
in need of .--chooling. 

Till* purdah system, to(>, blocked the way. 
The gentry obs<‘rve<l it rigidly. The 
eominoualty followed their example. 

V 

The ^Maharaja might I’usily have saved 
himself tronbh' by sa\ingthat in this respect 
his Slate was no worse ofl" than most ]iar(s 
of Indill. Everywhere in onr eoiintrv the 
percentage of literate women was smaller at 
that date—and unfortunately remains smaller 
even to-day -than that of thi' men. 

This disparity in the rale at xvhieh 
literacy has been advancing has iinfortiinatelv 
tended to create an intellectual gulf between 
the sexes. Such a gulf made neither for 
happiness in the home nor for national 
etheiency. 

The od’ect would have been oven worse 
blit for the fact that Nature has dowered our 
women witli great intelligence. They have, 
moreover, benefited from our oral type of 
education. 

When all this has b<>en said and consi¬ 
dered it must, nevertheless, b(‘ admitted that 
lack of literacy is a handicap and that handi¬ 
cap is felt all the more wiicii one party to 
the wedlock labours under it and the other 
does not. 

It must be stated, on the other hand, 
that the Indian womci.’s world ha.s not 
remained static during the half century. Far 
from it. 

There have been great changes in the 
feminino ri'alm especially during the last fiftv 
years. As time races on advancement in 
that joalm shows signs of becoming swifter 
and swifter. 

Many of our ladies have carved brilliant 
careers for themselves and have rendered 
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iiiv.-iliwiblo sorvicf* to tlic nation. In so doinf; 
tli<;v liavo to .sot a fine rxainplo to tlioir (and 
onr) less advantaj^ooiisly placod sistc'vs. That 
oNainplo is haviii}; a stimnlating c‘ff<‘ct. 

Tlie institution of purdah, too, has b«‘f>n 
losing its rif^iditv in all jjlaoos whoro it was 
boiiig observed ; and is even disa])pcarin}; 
from some. It may soon be but a incmorv 
of the past. 

lOeonoinic prossurr' is in- 
ereasinp; in all parts of India. 

.\s it inereases, old-fashioned 
notions that held l)aek women 
and through liolding tlnmi back 
held back soei(‘tv as a whole, 
are losing th<'ir poteney. 

'rii(‘ percentage of literacy 
:imong.sr tvoim'i) has been rising 
from one de<‘enninm to anoth<‘r. 

'riic incr('as(* is much faster in 
their case than in that of th*- 
men. This is undoubtedly a 
Imjx’fiil sign of the times. 

Making alh)waiice for all 
tlie-,e facts it must, n<'V('rthele.ss, 
be a(lmitt(‘d that the percent- 
age of girls attending si’hools 
continues to be relatively smaller 
than that of the, boys. So long 
as that remains the ea.se it is 
dillicult to visuali/,(‘ tin* time 
when the intellectual gulf 
between the sexes will, of ith('lf, 
be wiped out. 

VI 

'riunking along some such 
lines, llhagvat Siuhjee came, in 
11117, to the conclusion that 
Kcmiething inon‘ than setting an 
example and providing facilities 
for obtaining knowledge was 
necessary to stimulate education 
amongst girls to the point of 
evening up matters between the 
sexes in respect of literacy. The 
plan he finally formed to force the pace of 
literacy among girls appeared to involve 
certain risks, owing to lack of education 
among the people in general. But he was 
man enough to take the necessary risks. 


With one .stroke of the pen he made edu- 
eation eompulsory for girls of scluud-going 
age. To obviate any hardship that may be 
felt he, at the same tinu*, orth'red that they 
wore to be (“xempt from b'es of c-very de.s- 
eriptioii. 

VH 

To iintiiinhing and even some thinking- 
pcr.sDns this aetion seemed to bo astonndiiig. 





It applied compulsion only to i 'e .sev, and 
that, in their opinion, to the wron^ one. 

If Ilis Highness had to make education 
compulsory, Uiey declared, he should have, 
done so either for l;oth boys and girls ; or if 




1»1h> Nih U 

riVfrid daiifc ill a secondary sehoiil in tjondiil. Schnlarships 
and pri/os have been founded to stinmlalc hinhei 
education iinionn girls in the State. 
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it liad to bp appliod only to one nex, pom- 
piilsioM should have bppji limited to inalcs. 
Their minds worked nlonj^ that line partly 
beeaiisp, as I have already writt('n, <>diieation 
had only an pen)i()inie value for them and 
partly beeanst ])nrdah >vas rifrid among the 
higher classes in that corner of India and 
even the eominon people a]>ed the 
aristocrats in that matter. 

But in thinking in that way th<'y had 
overlooked one of the' main reasons 
that had impelled Bhagvat Sinhjee to intro¬ 
duce that innovation. ITc' felt that the un¬ 
even distril.ntion of odneation between the 
two sexes ey'reisod a piejndicial eirect upon 
society in general and held bai‘k progress in 
every s[)here of life. He was, therefore, 
anxious to adjust the balance. 

vjn 

Before making up his mind to take such 
action, the Maharaja of Gondal sought care¬ 
fully to anticipate all arguments that might 
!)(' urged in favour of it as well as against it. 
ft was no doubt true, he realized, for instance, 
that odneation would improve tho earning 
capacity of any young man who took advan¬ 
tage of it. 

There was Imwcver a similar consideration, 
on the opposite side, that lie must not forget. 
.\s society was then regulated in his State, 
boys ae<[uir<‘d an economic value and actually 
took their place in the economic world even 
before they had (uitered their teens. 

That was 'mfortuuatc for the boys. It 
was still ni<ire unfortunate for the body politic. 
But it was none the less a fact. He was too 
much of a practical administrator to shut his 
eyes to it. 

h’or generations untold the farmers, who 
con.xtitutcd the bulk of the po])uiation of his 
State, had been dependent upon the labour of 
their sons in agricnltunl operatjons. ft was 
therefore' only to be expected that they would 
be greatly disturbed by any attempt upon his 
part that might deprive thr-m of such assis¬ 
tance. 

Girls, too, rendered tlK’inselvea generally 
useful at home and sometimes even in the 
fields : but they could be spared from such 
tasks relatively with greater ease than their 
brothers. They were, not an integral part of 


the economic .system at any rate, not to the 
samo degree. They therefore could be sent 
to school with leas disturbance to the family’s 
output than boys. 

IX 

In the then existing social c(mditions in 
the .Stat(', a girl’s education may or may not 
have an economic value. But it had a social 
value that could not be exaggerated. 

She, in time, would bear children and tho 
children xvould be under her almo.st undivided 
iuHiionee during the most impressionable years 
of their lives. If her mind were enlightened, 
they would imbibe edueatioii as they had fed 
at her breast, or w’crc dandled at her knee, 
or tugged at her w; f us she went about per¬ 
forming her daily tasks. 

A girl who was educated might therefore 
well mean a whole family uplifted whereas a 
boy who attended school might only mean 
that a singh' individual had ae([nired know¬ 
ledge. Tliat was a point that no administra¬ 
tor triielv interested in his pco])le’s welfare 
could allbrd to ignore in framing an educa¬ 
tional programme for his Stale. 

Knowing the people as he did, Bhagvat 
Sinhjee, moreover, felt that the hoys in 
villag(*.s and towns alike would intensely dis- 
lik«‘ being left behind by the girls in the 
educational race. Bride would impel them to 
strive to obtain at least as good a mental 
eipiipment as their sisters an<l their wives to be. 

If pereliance .-iich pride were lacking, a 
girl wlio had pas.sod through the portals of a 
school would not be likelV to be enthusiastic 
at the prospect of being ti«'d for life to an 
unh'tterod yokel. Her outlook upon that subject 
would tend to inilnenee boys to attend school. 

Arguing along these lines tlie Ruler of 
Gondal issued, ia 1917, a notification making 
education compulsory for girls and left the 
qiu'stiou of e.\tending it to boys to a later 
date. 

X 

To minimize any risks involved in com¬ 
pelling girls belonging to conservative classes 
to attend school, the Maharaja asked his 
educational officials to tour about the villages 
and explain the motives that had led him to 
take tiiat action. They were to go from 
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pMi^hl |i)i<>t<»ui.i|»li hv '^1 Nilitl Ninuli 


Kvory \illauu kc- 1 hh )1 hi (iondal iiuisl have a fpirclcii UmkIwI by tlio impils and fcarluTH. The 
i>hoto^ra]>li hliow** a of lioyw and {jirls and KOinc of the teiieliers i’arrjinf> 

water in lirass i»ot« from the villape well, iiwt across the x'oad 
to water the jilants in the school gai'dcn. 


luiiihO to house, from field to field, lUid have 
lie.'irt-to-hcarf talks with th<‘ cultivators 
The\ were to lisleu patiently to every objec¬ 
tion, however trivial it inip:ht appear, that 
might be raised against the scheme 
and answer it to the best of their 
ability. By gentle suasion fears were to be 
allayed, opposition was to b<' disarmed and 
support secured for making the venture 
sue-eossfiil. 

A fine of one anna for every day a girl 
was absent from school had been provided : 
but it was to be imposed only in eases of 
extreme obduracy upon the part of a parent. 
J)urcss as aniiistruin(>nt of social ri'formdid not 
appeal to his Higliiicss. lie preferred to win 
the people over to his way of thinking by the 
reasonableness of his demand -by the 
strength of his argument—tin* jnstiei* of his 
cause. 

XI 

So well was the ground prepared for 
the experiment that it proved a success 
almost from the very beginning. The 
number of girls attending schools increased 
year by year throughout the State. 


At the end of the yeai prior to the one 
in which the element of eompulsion had been 
iiitroduecd there were only SPl gills attending 
all the schools of the State. Tin* number 
of boys was o,.'??). For evi'rv girl receiving 
instruction there were roughly six boys. 
Alarming disparity, indeed! 

The liat of the Ituler making primary 
edneation compulsory evoked sueli response 
that at the elos<* of the next year tin- iininbor 
of girls had risen to 4,101. The number had 
almost quadrupled during twelve months. 

Tliat decree also had, as tlie Maharaja had 
anticipated, the efteet of stimnlating the 
edneation of hoys. Their number, too, rose 
to r),S21—say by one-twelfth. 

These were pleasing indications. The 
plan was not being resisted. It was, iii fact, 
succeeding eves- better than he had dared to 
hope. 

The author of the scheme was however 
not used to resting on his oars. He had all 
his life subjected his emotions to rigid control 
and was not easily elated. Instead of being 
content with the steady progi'c- i that was 
being achieved he began tbiuking of expe¬ 
dients that would accelerate it. 
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II'III |iliiiiii"i,i|ili li\ SI. Vili.il siiinli 

V villiluo wliool 111 (iolidiil. just comiiU'twl. Huilt on land that had licen lyins waKle. il is 
solidly cnnstriipted tliat no rpciirriiii> ovpcnsi' will lie mjiiiml I'xrcjit thi> annual 
YiliilowaHhiiji;. ft conlaiiis lai'tji*, wi'll-lit, wcll-vontilatcd clasa-roonis for 
boyfi aiifl Rirls aiul adbrds iinijilc spaco for fianli’iis and ]ilnyaro(iii(U 
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XII 

()iu> of till' iili'iis that ho adoptod, Hoino 
voars lator, was to git’o a tiini to oiliioatioii 
that would 1)0 of spooial houolil td his poopio 
and would ihoroforo havo a poo.iilar appoal 
(o thoin. Tho.v won- ninstly farinors, liviiiy,' 
ill tho oouutrv districts. In that mittor India 
was roprodiiood in luiuiatiiro in his State. 
It stood to roasoii thorofon- that if odno.atiou 
was to hoof any Cfr<*at value in (loiidal it 
luiist b(‘ suited to rural tastes and servo 
rural noi'ds. 

Snell a typo of odueatioii would ho douhiv 
iisidul. B would provide the future, eiti/eus 
with a mental etpiipiueut that tluy would 
liiid of }»reat mati'rial and moral ulility. It 
wouhl, in addition, put a period to the process 
that wa'- constantly ^naninjr at tlie rural 
population. 

No tioiilile h.id been taken to provide this 
kind of education in that pari and even 
perhaps in other parts of India. Sehooliiifr 
was, in consequence, doing much harm -and 
not good -—whether regarded from the poitit 
of view of the individual or of society as a 
whole. It turned the growing boy into n 
stranger to the very place of the birtli. 

ln.stead of inspiring him with love for the 
peaceful, simple environment in which he had 


liis being, it made Iiim peeiiliarlv susceptible to 
the I lire of eity lights and city i*\eitements. 
Instead of making him a bi-tler farmer, who 
eoiild grow t\vo grains of wheat -two poils 
of cotton -where only om* was ])r()duee<l 
before, and something of a biisiii(>ss man, avIio 
.•showed discenunent in ehosing bis crops and 
in ed’i'etiiig their sale, it implanted in him thi* 
“urge” to seek clerical work, so ill-paid as to 
chain him to a narrow nnhoaltliy c.vistciice 
in a city .slum. 

Education should havo fostered in the 
young man gratitude towards his ])arents who 
had made it possible for him to aeipiire it. 
It, on the contrary, made him an upstart. He 
considered himself to bo far superior to Ids 
“elders.” 

I have spoken advisedly of the boy, rather 
than of the girl. '^Pho physii-al, domestic, 
social and. moral needs of women had hardly 
been in the minds of men who originally 
designed schemes of study. Some effort had 
been made during recent years to take them 
into account : but the result had boon 
haphii/ard. 

No wonder that schooling often left the 
real girl largely untouclu>d. It had hardly 
more effect upon her than water on a duck’s 
back. Or else it di8(]uietod her and made 






K<)RC’1X<; THK PACK Ol' WOMEN’S IJTERAf’Y 
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]>i’rf( f; tin* ill il \ill:ii;i'sfliool liaidt'ii in <ii)iiilii]. iis did ilii' iiiilkiiiiiidH nt 
IIIiiidiiliiiii III Ki'iiiliiiii “i lime. IIk lliii 1 iiK*s‘< llit' Miharai.i In lii'vo'i thiil jihynii'id 
i-\i‘ici'»(‘ sliiiiild In' (ilitniiit'd Mirhoiif (’oslly iipiMiiiitii' siiid mill this ohjci't in 
VK'H h(‘ liii'i inlrudncid (hr I'l'iilniImliaii daiici’'' and i:anii's in 
Mil' sclniols 1)1 hi'' Slati' in‘'t('ad ni Wc‘'tL‘in dull. 


luT a disturbing; factni’ iii the family ami the 
village* in Avhivli her life' ^va^ e‘:ist. 

Shri liliagvat Sinh|e'(' eleeieh-el to alter the* 
systPin sei that the girls iinel beiys who had 
re'fpivod ednc'ation would IK better iutei their 
natural snrrouiidings. By so deiing l»e would 
not only* incre'ase individual pllieicney and 
happine'SR but would aUn r'*ine)ve> the* main 
obje'ctien that the farmers liad to se*iiding 
their children to seheiol. As soon as they 
became convinced that their boys and girls 
would not become divorced from their rural 
Kurfoiiiidings and diift to the cities they 
would, he was convinced, wheile-heartedly eei- 
operate with him in lilling the school houses 
to their utmost capacity. 

To carry out the idea was not easy. Else¬ 
where efforts had been made to give a ‘Vural 
bias” to education : but the results had not 
been brilliant. 

L’3—U 


Shri Ilhagvat Sinhjee did not let the fear 
of possible failure deter him from making 
the attempt. Jt limilly neeessitaleil the entire 
recasting of the .scheme of slndicf, and the 
eom|>tlation of a set of te\t-books for use in 
the schools in his .State. 

XTII 

1 have not tin* space to ent<*r into details. 
Nor Avould details be of interest to the general 
reader. 

Suffice it to say that some of the subjects 
considered essential elsewhere were, upon 
careful examination, found to be not of 
sulficiont importance to b«* retained in the 
curriculum. Their elimination meant, for one 
thing, the shortening of the total school 
period by one whole year. The release of 
the ehihlreii one year eai-lier from the school 
appealed to the peasants. 
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Ilcii' llu‘ iiiimorM sui^ lUKtic ^oiii>s uiul piisioisii 
liallads. 'rju> \oiiiig tv)lk ]>]iiy in Ihc oiol Khmlc 
ol' till' tamnniid and iniii Thi’y omram' 

in various rural t>aniL‘K hoi’kox, hide-nnd-siH'k, 
wu’»flinf> and the like. Some aiiiuse ihciiiriolves 
by Hhowinn then sli'inht of hand tricks, aonu’ 
dcicnt their rivals by their a{;ibt\ in riiiininji . . 
The hearts nl the uyed ie|oiee ns they unleh the 
iiiiioeeiil. frolics of the bojs. 

Tlie bauvan (icc sjncails its liuif;, ]jro(ccliiui 
arms ovci the outskirts of the \dlai>c The 
votive clav memorials imnioitali/inu the nnme of 
heroes of umie-by «la\s rest nl its tools. These 
men aehie\ed ileuthless fume m deleiidini; the 
lurnl seftleim lit against ineiirsioiis otMild tiilies 
of nbiiideleis. They set before theni'.eUes the 
ideal : 

"This IS our iialue land. These me onr tellous 
So Iona as neh, red blood llows m our veins, ue 
will nevei Miller anv one to oiler indmnity to 
our .Molberland.' 

\one of (he villagers tinnks oi abaiidonniu the 
villaae in t|nesi ol liieie The Mirplus milk is 
piesenled to enests 'I’lie women woik at the 
spiniiiiii> wheel diirine the diii 'I'iien toil 
leniove^ ^ dejieiidenec', ’Muw have* no time to 
waste III seaiid.il nioneeiniti or eoneeivine evil 
thoughts and ilesmns lo ruin then neiuhliouis 
Tlii'ir lile belu's (lie libel thill women lai'k 
inlellif’enee They me liotiilied at cmsi the 
sliiidow of sin 

XV 

'I'Ik'sc o\|)<‘<liciils li:i\(‘ lieeii sneecs^tul m 
I'urciiio llic |)!i<‘(‘ (d' lilerni't o.sjiei-iiillx niiioii^ 
the so-fiille<l ‘‘weaker" sex. Nf>r has the 
I'ntit tliiil iias resiiltoil from ediieation been 
ilisapponitiii^. 

V new -pint is alieiuh lieonmiiijo lo 
iinniiiest itselt in the homes. ( Iiihlieii an' 


BUDDHA’S 

l\\ K. I*. . 

I. .\1 Uii|a^ni):i llu* Sak\ainiini IhitUliia 
lived in a lull lierniitage t ailed (jridhrakuta. 
It Ixratue somethiiifr like his pennaiieiif 
ItreaeltiiifT place towards tlie lattt'r jiart of his 
1 ‘areer . 

' HVir// htul iiniiiiil III' iiiiihl i<‘i -linn 

I'ljhi ifi'nit', III iliirll iiiiiili III lln.'< iiiiiniiliiiii, mill 
ili'liirrnl the r,nrll(i)l hur iii ifa ih ll•lll|lrll jm in " 
— Yuan t'hwant* (Meal's Translation of the 

Si-ijii-h^ 11-1 ■).!). 

rite plaeo is so iiiueh associated witli the 
f Jrcat TeaehtT tliat h'tt Hien was inoxcdto 
tears when he visited tlie place (Tntuh, 
p. 83). 


heiiifi Ix'tter taken calc of. It i- ])a(<“iit 
that coMipuisioii will not have to he applied 
to ensure tlie voniifrsters that are hciiipj born 
to th(> yoim^ educated mother- the advair 
taocs of sehoolin^, 

Stalistu-- oilieially oatlicreil for (he State 
oivo a clear indication of the chan{>c that is 
takiiif^ ]»laei-. ;! L’ per cent of tli«' li'inalc 
po])idatioii III (londal wa- at school in Ib'Jb. 
The pereentajfe for Ihmiliax was only 

'Pile jiaee of feminine liti-racy has 
eertainiN licen fureeil. 'Pile lii;nies pertaininf; 
to male literacN imike that biet partieiilnrly 
elciir. 

'I'he peieeiitaj;e in (ioiidal w.is li while in 
Honibay it was s.bti. lint for tlie eonipulsory 
element introduced by the Mubaraja Sliri 
hinijTvat Siiili|ee, (ioiidiil would liave been 
behind liombiu in respeel of prls’ edueatioii 
instead of beino well in advance of that 
1*1 esideili'V. 

('oiir^e pavs ill admini-tration as it does 
in other spheres of life. India la|rs beliind 
III the world-race because most of lier rulers 
are, 1 fear, eoiiteiit witli ilisehargiiif^ tlie 
pill'“ly routine type of admioislration or an* 
disposed to be limoroii.s. Administrators 
who, while refusing lo lie rash, will lake all 
the risks iiccoss.iry in the interests of 
advaneemeiit eau alone help our people to 
I'ome n|) to the le\el of other nations in 
res]>eet of literacy. 


HERMITAGE 

I VY \SWAL 

J The Ildl was identified by ('unninj;- 
liam, but be could liml iioin* of the eav<*- 
honses dcserilx d In the two <'hinesc julf^riins. 
.\ft('r <’nnnin{»ham serious evploratioii ol the 
15a|};ir sites has been prai'tieally f:i\eii up 
b\ tile .Vrcliaeo!o}vic*al Survey of India. 
Kortiiiiately public iiit(>rest has increased, and 
.soinethiiig is beiiiu; done bv tliat new motive 
And the discovery of tin* actual hi'rmitage 
of tlie Sakyamniii, we owe to that individual 
pnblie interest. 

Last August Mr. I*. (\ ('baudlmri, a 

member of the Indian (’ivil Sei'vie**. po.st(>d 
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III fliarfff oJ tln‘ liiliar Siib-division of the 
I'atiia District, invited me to se<‘ the cav(“< 
which ho siloni); with n Burmese monk (Rev. 
Kiiundinvsi) Inid discosoi’<v'. 'I'he locution 
fully iigrcod willi the deseiiptioii h‘ft by the 
(‘iiinesi* pilgrim^. Several eaves had been 
clean'd and three w<‘re discovered and cleared 
in my pre<>eriee. making a total of about 1 1 
or l*J I shall brioHy describe their chava<*ler- 

isties. 



\ I'.iii .ii'.niM'ictl I»v Mr 1’. (' < li.uKlhiiri :iiii 
l;<\ Kuiiii<lai\,1 

I rom the Foniidatioiis of the ohi 
p.ii.M'es (d Bimbisara discovered and snrve\ed 
l»y the late \’. II. Jackson, a road branches 
oir to th<‘ east, uliich has been receiitl\ 
improved by the Burmese monk Kanndiiiva. 
Beyond a rivulet an aneiont road aliont 
■J miles long, 12 or It It. wide, built ol 
rocks in the nniiiner of th*' fortification 
walks on the Hajgir Hills, that is. without 
any mortar, leads np to the Southern Hill 
over a narrow valley. On the way ther<> 
are two groups of ancient bricks, marking 
the hites of two sftipnsi. Thcie is no doubt 
that tlic road is tlie same which the Chinese 


aeeonnts note a.s the road built by King 
Bimbisara. There is a ravine in front 
of the southern ridge which was walled 
lip in the same ashlar styh*, and 

serv'cd as a de«'p rosi-rvoir. One range of 
hills .stands on the north and the other on the 
south, the two being eoiineeted on the cast. 
Tlie reservoir is in the middle jnst below the 
soiilheiii range. 'I'lie eaves are situated in 
tlie face of the sniitherii range. 'I'hey are all 
nalnral, but have been improved artilieially, 
having been in plaee.s wailed npin the same style 
as the Rajgir fortilieations. .\bon1 six ol them 
ar<‘ fairly larg«‘ and others small, fii one of these 
<‘a\es then* is an asi'eth’ bed iinnle in large 
bricks, ami in that cave an image <d' the 
Bndiiha was in.stalled, fragments of whieli are 
stdl to be se<‘ti. One fragment bearing .in 
inscription in the script of the 10th «*entnrv 
\. l>. has been pri'scnted by Mi‘ Cliamllinii 
to the Patna Mnseuin. It is evident that one 
of tin'se eaves whieli are almosl in a group 
was oeeiipied b\ the Buddha. One cave, tie 
rool of which has now enllap.sed. Avas eonnee- 
ted with a soiith-faeiiig eav<*. liki* the <iiic 
desenbed by the Chinese pilgrims as the 
Buddha's ea\e. A large, heauliful \alle\ In'- 
to the south and the range or rather the ridg< 
.stands abruptly above if. On the t< |) ol tin- 
eaves tliere was a monasl<-rv Avhen* an imagi- 
was iliseovered last yi-ar but since siohn b\ 
the deali-rs of Bihar. A liriek, Iiearing a iiann' 
in Ohincse, was diseovi-n-d iheie. It lias ber-ii 
pri’sented bv Mr. Chandimri (o the Patna 
Miisenm. Several siiial] things and pnneli- 
niarked coins have also been found tln-i'e. 
To the east on the sumniil of the moiintaiii 
renniins of a large or t< inple in briek^ 

are to be found. I had last month some 
bricks brought to the P:itiia Museum fiom the 
hitter site, and one from tin- top of the. cav*-s 
Ml these boar Brahmi leU<-rs and .irrow-mark- 
indicating the right direction to the mason 
One Brahmi h ttor seems to have a vowi’l 
mark in the stylo of Bhattiprolu avIik’' 
would mean that the writing at Rajgir rails- 
be several eontiirh's older than Asoka. Thes< 
brick letters will be soon published, 'Hk 
letters were inserihed before the bricks weri 
bnriit. 

J give here photographs of some of th 
eaves. 
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hiti'i’ini of ii c-av»' haviiiu a inasonrv lii-.l aiul lli«> 
hriiki'ii riMiiams of an iinairi' of (lie itiuldiia. 


Tin* Athni'i iiiiil otliiTs lisul 
used tlicin. 

Yuan ('hwiiiifr’s biograplicr 
say« that ''‘fhr imm/ftiiiii n 
I itHHi't it'd us.snin nf rfdtfr.s, Un 
noylht'} H /tntl. . . . /s m sJm/ic 
hhr a itilhnr" (p. III). This 
is true. 'Fhe iiovtheni portion 
of the rid"*' does look like a 
V ultiive. 

Here \\e have* rcMuains j'oinji!; 
to and h«'>oiul the time of the 
Ihiddha. Sonu* of the hriek 
hnildings were eiTtainlv eonteiu ■ 
porary with the Ihiddha, and the 
(Miinese authors hav(‘ recorded 
true arelueolopjieal inforuiation 
that they wei’<‘ Iniilt by Hinibisara. 
'I'his seems to be eontirmed by 
the inserii)ed bricks. 


'The de>(“ription of Yuan 
(*hwang (lieal, i. 1 fi.’i-.')*)) fully 
eorresponds witli some details 
still in s/t/f, I. (j . 

“ riie sninmil of ihis inoiuitaiii 
IS fiom the cast to the M<’st 

mill naiTow from north to south. 
'Fheie is n Iniek I'lhaiti on the 
l)Ordei'« of a stee|> iireeipu'e at, the 
western end .the door opens to the 
east. 

This is the i’l/toHi on the 
top of the fjjroup of eaves over- 
lookiiifi^ tho valh'v to the south. 

The eave of the Buddha 
would be tho one faeinp; aoutli 
below the inonastot^. 

According to Fa Ilien (p. -So) 
these eaves had been in existence 
befon* the time of the Buddha. 



< in'dlirakiita < 'avea. Taken from the hill o]>posite. 
11 lark s]K>ts arc cave-inonths) 



A PLANET AND A STAR 

r.y NACJKNDKAN.Vni (J\ I'TA 

Tim, Wmiti, ('it’s 


Will 

N lllf ■'liciicr illlll '•olltlldl' <*1 llU' 'kv 

iMiiiiiclii l(‘1l 1.0 luii'inu oloiid lor li(‘ w:i'' a 
tliiiikcr l)> iialino and lial)il ‘I am (liinkiii.L',' 
III' ,''aid, ‘lliiU mIijiI wo Iiav<‘ m'ou so far i*? 
nvillioi vorv oxtraordmaiv aor nuili' iinoxjM'olod 
TliP liiiman licmos flial wo lla^o '-oon aro vn‘v 
muoli liko oursolvos 'I'lioio Is of oonr."’' '-•uno 
diiroronoo, lni(. lliat. is liooaiiso natino doos not 
dii|)li(‘iilo .md moioly ropoat il.'-oH in .soiiio 
lospooLs (ho jK'iijdo dial, wo Iiom* -i-oii aio 
'■ii]ioiior lo ns, in olhor" (hoy ma\ ho niloiioi. 
'I’lio wild loro-t pooplo wo havo (ii'-l, loll aro 
no( (jinlo liki‘ (ho sava^o" on oui ])lano(. and 
would ho a mos(, in(oro,s(,in{; siinlv for (laoinn 
(ho ilo''Oonl ot man on ihi" planol. Wo IniM' 
"oon Ini'hly mai>n<ll<- mon and a( loa.-l on<‘ 
woman who aio ohari’od liko an olootno ha((.(‘iv 
anil whom wo <‘an lonoh onU a(. onr (loril l''or 
lhal mail,)'], (hoio aio fi^h on (lio oaidi dial oan 
jjivo an oli'olrio diook dial w’oidd kill a hois,, 
and rondor a man imoon-oioiis toi a (iiiio ()1 
dio aolnovomoiil ol si lonoo wo havo «>ol. a valu- 
ahlo sjiioimoii in our jiosso-sioii Wo havi' "oon 
hia.^cs dial siill rolani a sluiitod "lowth ol (lioir 
oiiuinal win;i:.s. 'I'he human iiisliindons dial wo 
havo soon an* ovoollonl. 'I'lioio i lay ho olhoi'is 
not (ini(.<' so fiood. And wo havo s(ill lo soo 
liaha wliioli may ho mon* wondoilul (han oui 
Miloaiiio moiiiilains You, Sahir and < )rlon, aro 
hoth oh^orvanl mon What aro vour iniiao''- 
>ions‘'' ,\io yon sati.siiod or disijipointod’ 

()iloii wa> also (.lioniditliil. hut ho aii'Worod 
widioiil hosilalioii ‘No, 1 am no( disa])poinl.i‘d. 
Oiii s is M"t a i|in\otio i|nos(, and wo aio nol 
looking I'll woudors. Noilhor ilo iiiiraolos ha])]ion 
111 iialnii'. Whal wo saw at 0[>i ha.s oonvinood 
us ol dll* ])os,.i))1ii/a> ot jisyohio ]>owois It wii' 
no ma^i.' no dis]>]av o| hv])notio jiowoi- 'riio 
poDpio tlioio sook no (aihliiity. What wo s-iw’ 
was a piivdoiio and not a show Tlnio an 
undouhtodlv spiritual powoi's latout in sonio If 
not all ol Us to whioh wo ha\o 'nvoii no ihoiifdil 
Wo havo noi soon onuiiyli ot diis now world 
|/i ho ahlo io loim a oomi'tolionsivo opinion 
Ihit onr ailvontmo ha luon well worth dio nsk 
and tho troiihh Wi havo uilainlv added (n 
the 'ton* of our kiiowl('d;n'' 

•Orion is riKhl,’ 1 ol)sor\<d ‘foi ho has n ason 
on his >.ido Wo would have hoon disappointod 
d wo Avon* iookiiio mil for iii'raoli . and then 
wo would lia\o hoon foolish if it could ho 
jiossihlo (o (.'•> loiirid dio Ailiojo iinivorso ivi* 


AAoiild lind ovoiywlioio somi* suit id oidoi. a 
^laduatod scnln of nil (liini>s and not tin* confu¬ 
sion (d (o]),-v-tur\’yiloin ’ 

‘Ignite so,’ oontinuod .Maiuohi, ‘naluro does 
nol doliiild 111 fioaks as does (ho human imagina¬ 
tion Tlioio is nion^ih ol iniai;inarv oroaturos 
and lliiims in tin* Arahian Nurhts alone to lill 
'ovon pliiiiols with (*oiilusion and chaos. 
oxoi'oisiinr his »ii( oi imimmalion man fancies 
hinisoli (o lie aiiothor (*ioa(oi. But most of tho 
oroatioiis ol (ho human iiiuu'imition is mon* 
patoliwoik \ olioiiih is a lino, fat human child 
with a ]iaii of aviul's olappod on it~ liaok. 'Dn* 
si-iiljitoi's ol Nimvi'li, dio arlis(s >\ho (*aiAod out 
winuod hulls had scon holh hulls and A\iniis 
In imaifination a\o ran jiooplo whole workl' with 
laiiliisiic oioatiiio-. The liiiinan mind i~ in- 
I .ipalilo of imauniiiif* A\lial iho eye liii' not scon 
All die mnminaiy hoiiiL's ol anoiont tnin*', (In* 
ooiilaiiis and s;i(ms, (In* Inuii' and ii\iiipli-, iho 
iionii and an<>i*ls woio ,sIiat>od out ol livini* 
oioaluios dial (ho hiiiiiaii om> laid soon Hall 
mail and half horse, hall inaii and hull i>oat. 
hall woman and half lisli. this i^ how moiis(,ois 
and siipiinalmal lionios wore ooiiooiA'od. 'Fho 
wondois of (In* imauiiiadmi aro iiodiiii'; mmo 
dian tin* oioalioii of impossihli Inhrids Siiiidnu- 
Iv, an luniijinaiy heaven and In-ll woio la-liionod 
(d m:it(‘rials dial can ho ioinnl iiikiii <:udi Tin* 
iiini'jinatioii niav (day pranks dial will huii 
iioIioiIa' sinoo it deals oiiI\ wilh iniioahlios ll 
romanoois and poets lia\(* iillod oilioi worlds and 
planets w’llh srotosipn* and ama/nitf In iiifis wo 
may admin tln-ir m\'onliA’oiio~s, hul aao iiiidor- 
staml all (ho liiin* that their faiioios aio not ioa 1 
and need nol ho lakon soriou~l\. 

it oaiun'i ho doniod lhal iialiin’s fiowoi' of . 
iiiA'onlioii aio inoxhau'lihlo, hul tin* oidoriiiu' of 
die uiilvoi'so follow' 1*01 fain fixed .ind iiiimntahlo 
laws and time i.s not.liiiio like oapiioi* ainl 
an iriosponsihh* riof ol ihi* iniaiiniatioii anyAvlioro 
Wo know dll* conditions niiilor Avhioh life oan 
exist and tin* law of iirodiiotioii hv fertilisation 
Tlioio i- .d'o tin* law rd' flu* inovilahlo ohan«o 
flint wo oalJ death It is qiiito oonooivahlo that 
under oilier oondilions die L*\isLi*noo of life may ho 
<liH'oront. 'riio piinoiplos of anatomy ami i>h\- 
siolotfy mav lx* dif)er(*nl.. nourishmonl may ho 
doriA'oil from 'onioos other than (.hose kiioAMi 
to ns, llioio mav lie nlhor motlmds of production 
hosidos die the matins of iho 'cxos and fhoro 
may lie inlolli^'oiioo of a difroront kind from 
wlia! Avo poss*,'ss. At the sumo time, there is 
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!i rif<iil miilonnity in nil tlu‘ Inws ol nnhiio 
Unit ciinnot be vinlntod. Anicniir i«. llif 

Inw of i)iopn'S''ivi* «‘V<>lntion. In tins pioer-' 
wi> find tlmt innn possesses tin; lii«liest intelii- 
■renee innl our eoiisiii" on tills planet iV'einble 
us eliM-lv Ibit \v<‘ liiive no rmbt P) ii'-serl 
Unit till- evolution ol inP-llif'enee ends witb man. 
We have eonstanllv to •>imnl ni>ain''l the pie- 
suinption that Ihe profrress uf the univerM- i' 
limited bv onr knowled-re and intelbfimiee. Ihe 
HiiiiliaiitV between Uii“ Marth and .Mais ha- been 
susneeted for a lony timi- and i\e liavi- been 
foilnnab- enoufih to venlv it with our own eii;- 
Jbit wliat are two insie'iiilieanl lillle plaiiHs in 
the «-osmoaomv ol eieation '' What do we know 
of the vastness of erealed ohjeet- th.it we call 
the iiiiiveise ^ Hu Minie pi'opled planet- iin- 
kiiown to n- Ui(‘ beirinnnif ol inbdliutmee niav 
mark Ihe end of human intellineiiee on eaitb 
I do not sav llial we have <-ome to the end ol 
(he evolution ol the hiiinan ra<‘e, but then' h 
nothinfr ni nature to piv\ent the e\i-(eiiee ot 
othei laees a- -uiieiior to us a- wi- are to (be 
brute "I'leatioii Wi- speak o| a sixth :«ense a- a 
li^iin* ot sp(M*eh but wli\' should it not exist *i- 
a reality ainonfj; anolhei raee o|^ wbieh we liax’e 
no knowl(Ml!>e In iinai;nrm}j hiiiher bei ^ 
alwavs think of phvsieal novellie-, d (he 
nimbus round the head, the wiiifi- on back 

ami tin- ethereality of the tlijure. Nature woiihl 
have no ditfieiiltv in ereatmt^ a brain eompared (o 
wbieh oui's would be as eleiiientari a- that (>t a 
Ot eiairse the ])bysieal shape and lif-ure 
aniiot be u'luwed ha- thev mii-t eonfoiin to the 
mental eipnpnieiit. but Iwant.v ot laee and liL'iire i- 
not a neeessarv indieation ol a liifrh and lieiieiolent 
,1 iiiti'-iu’enei*, foi a ina wiUi the head 
and featines of an .\pollo inav be a eallou- ami 
haideiied ei miiiuil If wv must iimi'rine tliinii- 
why (“iiiiiot We iimmim* the i‘xisteuee ol a laei* 
to whom till* po-'-e-siou ot an extraoiitiuiirv 
uisitilit and intelliueiiee mas be a eoiuieiiilal 
udft, who imiv know by intuition wbat we 
lemii by iiiueli jialieiit -tiidy and researeb. and 
whose ]mrsuit ot knowledi'i- iiias’ eoinprelamd 
(iiing.s ot wbieli we have nevei ilreanieil 

Maniclii paiiM'd amt (Janimet t)ull.ed in 'I 
don't know about l»eins>s superior to oui-elves. 
We hiivi* not sinui ans tiling hen* like our 
maehini'. Onr raee ajipears to be a lon^ svav 
alii'ud in the ins'eiilion of neaebineiy ’ 

‘Yes,’ f>riinly retorte<l Mariiebi, ‘Uiere was a 
time svhen our aiieestors Uiouf>lit ol makiiif,' 
ineehanieiil men and w'oiiien. They Uiou}>lit in 
niaebiiK's. HaVPii't you read of the Robots, the 
luaelilni'-mnde things like men ’iiul ssomen, 
which moved nboiit, did some nmehinieiil svork 
and whieh had sU^d wires lor brains and motors 
for hearts Men had the audacity to beliiwe that 
fliey could make creatures like tlienisclves ol 
metal instead of flesh and blood. Fortunately, 
the danger of the machanisatioii of the whole 
race was perceived in time and wild and uni- 


INJ 

v<Tsal e.xpi'riimmtatioli was strieth prohibited 
•Meebaiii("il inventions are now euniined to a 
eerlain rmnilxa- of selected men and that, is why 
we have siieli superior inaeliinery now ITow 
would you like* to biive a wile ol sbiniiitr -teel, 
eh. (Janimet 

(Janimet was .-ileueol and Maniehi pmeei'ded, 
'The ditlieuiti is that we eannot move forward 
harinonioiislv all aloii}; the line, oi rather diH'ereiit 
lines. The eailie-t Uiinkeis of the liuiium race, 
and they weie iimoim the greatest that lair worhl 
has know'll, eoiu'eriied Iheiiiselve- mostly with 
iili-triml problems and the ipiesUonings of the 
^-piiii. Then lollowi'd llie reaelion and man 
gave all Ills ihoiighl- to imilerml things, inven¬ 
tions and diseoieries, the tiisliioning of miu liin- 
erv ami ineehanieiil I'oiitrivaiiees, the emiiloy- 
iiieiit I'oi III- ow'ii piir))0-e ol the iiiy.slerioiis and 
mexi)lieal)h‘ agi'iieii's of natiiie The re-illt was 
ai>]i.ireiit III tlie spirit,mil deeadeuee ol Ihe laee, 
the limiting ol oiii vi-ion to things right in 
trout ol our no-e and the loss of a stuise ot 
(tcaspeetiie ot the higliei tilings in onr nature. 
Whenever man is wra})i>ed up in eartlilv Uiiiig- 
he diags hini-elt ilowii to the level of the earth 
When hi* prides himself upon his powers ot 
...vention lie forget- that inventiveness is not 
eieativeness. lie can ereaP* nothing and all 
lliat he can do is to make use of mat,etiaks that 
already exi-t II he maiinlaetures strain •tnd 
eleetra it\ ami haim—e- them in hi- .seiviee Ik* 
does mil c*ii*aP' lh(*ni iiu\ more tlimi he create 

' iron iroiii wliieli si. 1 is made, oi the cotton 

ami Wool out ol whii*h la* makes lus clothing 

Of all living things on t*arth man alone ha- 
ihe laeiilly of -lar-gniziii" ISfo.-t other creature- 
iievei look iij) at tla* -kv A dog havs at Uk 
not li' I- III aiiv wa\ interested 

111 tluil satellite, hut be(*aii'e it lilts up its head 
when hayiiiL’ .iiid a dog liowls on a ilark iiiahl 
as w<’ll as (Ml a moonlit one .\ lion or tig<'i 
roais with Ms mouth close to tlie ground to iii- 
lensil.i tin* reiiereussioii. V vulture m* an e.ngle 
.soars higli up in tla* skv but it- (*ves an* always 
se(*king tor eariioii or luey ii])on wliieli it may 
swoop down. It is man .done who is curious 
about llie beaveiily bodi(*s ami it is tin's curios¬ 
ity that has brought us here Rut it is not by 
siieli mechanical fliglits or a multiplicity of 
inventions that human nature is uplitPsl. Then* 
IS ail uiispcii lailder of Ihe spirit of wliieli the 
top cannot be reiiehed but wliieli we must ki*(*p 
st(*iiddy mount'.'g if W'e wish to ri.se higher in 
th(* legion of the spirit.' 

‘Does not the <|ue-t ol the spirit,' 1 asked, 
‘leiul towanls mysticism, and is it not also a 
fact that the pursuit of seieiiei* in(*lines tlie 
mind towards agnosticism, if not aUieisni V 

‘If all depends upon bow you look at l,Iu*si* 
things. ,\ properly bala]i(*ed mind will not shy 
either at mysticism or agnosln*!- .i. Ret ii- 
iiisist upon the absoluti* fcarlessni'o- of tbouglit 
ami tlip utU*rmost frankness of expres.sion. The 
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iMiui who (h‘lil>«?i'titi*ly M*ok'' fo iiiv>tifv iiii 
or wlio liifi mciiniiiju' in a of wonl*- 

i' not ji inystu- A real invsfic is om' whom wo 
oiin rospoct Ihouph it may Im‘ ilifticult to uinh i- 
stand him witlioiif an off'orl !!<• has thought 
mon' am! lcarm‘il moiv than wi* Inivo. \\V arc 
inv'^tificii hccaiiM- wc Inivc not r<*ache(l lii^i Jcvcl. 
Would not an imiorant villager he coinplctt'lv 
m>>tificd hv Ihi.' machine'' Would you for tlail 
n-asnii call Xahor ami <«uniinct mystics It is 
immaterial wiu-llu'r w»‘ aic referiiim to niechiiuistn 
or spuit-rcali.sjii And as tor mystery arc W(‘ 
not himimetj in hy it on all sides ■' The seen and 
th<‘ iiuscen, the known and the unknown arc all 
lull of niv-tery. Ilecaiise there are cert.iin laws 
that _we undi’rstand, certain things that <*an la* 
explained it docs mit iollow that mystery ceast's 
to he the incdominant note tliront>iiout 'creation 
'Die realm <>l’ the unknown must alwa,\.s remain 
largei than the area of the known and my.s('*i-v 
is in,separable trom that which is nnk'nown 
lit'id mysticism is the vi‘iJ which is all around 
us annl which man ever seeks to ])euetiat.e, 
occasionallv with s„nie sm'ces^ hat moie often 
in vain. 

What Is called a{tnos|iei>,n) is jn I'ealitv 
nothintr moie than a <*onlession of muoranci*, the 
inability to lilt the v»*il that hafUcs ns cverv- 
wher<* This i*- an attitude which may lu* coiu- 
m<‘nde<1 for its Ixuiestv, fmt it i- lcs~ easy to 
iiiiderMand the ])osit.ion ol an atheist To 
emphasise a neftative is nn‘r.>lv a trick of rhetoric 
When an atheist vela-menfly denies the exi'tenci* 
(d' (Jod Ol a l-'iist Cause h** merely pits a 
neeatioii lujainsl an alhiniation ihit tlie posi* 
of an atheist is soaictinxi^ Indiciously sdly. 
lake till* cast* of the man win took out his 

watch and placed it on a table ami s«*offii,;,ly 
decland, “If there is a <}od h*! linn strike me 
(h'ad III five minutes. When (In* fiv(* niinuteH 
were over he trininphiuitly announc(*d, “That 
prove.s that theie i.s no tH»d" Mvideiitlv tliat 
mail expi'cted (iod to obey Ins order and to 

launch a thunderbolt at him within tla* stifiidat- 
ed time The heliever.s in tin* deit.t heinf* in 
an overwlielmint! majority tin* unhelieviT makes 
himself important hy blatant theatrii-idity. ISIen 
who aie alisorbcil in the jiursuit of science 
lix*qui ntly diift aw’a\ from belief m a creator 
bc(*ause they can lind nothinpr behiml the* laws 
of uatun* and inati*rial jdienomena. But can any 
one deny the existence of an aJI-jtervadiiiK 

Energy wliich is the mainspring of all pheno¬ 
mena If ene elo‘*es his eyes and denies the 
existence* of the sun in the ' heavens it meanh 
the temporary hlindness of (Jmt man and not 

the non-existence »if the auii. It is perfectly true 
that then? is no optical r'viilence of the l)eity as 
there is of the . 41111 , hut the evidence of the eyes 
is not ahvayp conclusive and sometimes it is even 
deceptive. A morcly negative frame of mind 
lends US nowhere. I’ositiye plunoiucna cannot he 
explained hy a negative caus(*. Jf we content 


ourselves hy attrihutiiig everytliing to some laws 
of uatui'i* i.s the whole en*at.ion exjilained by a 
iiumher of hliml foi*<*ea unilluiiiinated by any 
iiitelljgenee ■' (\iu an unintelligent law jiroduce 
an iiiteliigeiit tieing We men pride ourselves 
on Iieing the lords of ereatioii while we know 
very little of (*n‘atioii We never dreaiii of 
stultifying ourselves hy admitting that wc* arc* 
dc'void of liitc*lligen(*cj ancl yet we niihcsititiiigly 
assert that the jtower or the* c*iigc*rv oi the* law 
tliat ereatt*s us ami wliii’h has c*reated tin* 
univc*rsc is destitute* of iiitc'llige-iie-e*. Is not this 
i.ink sophistry mav rightly jilead ignoriuii*e 

of tlie nature of the ultiimile pow’e*i lieliitiel all 
creoition, we* may justly e*emfess our iniihihty to 
<*omj)ie*liend it hut 011 what grounels can we* eteny 
(he* vi*rv e\'is(eiie*e of sue*h a Powc'r *■’ 

Ij(*( us foi die* mov(>m(*ut leave* out of e*oiisi- 
'leiatiem the* womh*rs and the luagnitneh* of 
e‘it*atieiii. Take* m(*rely the* singular eonip]e‘xitie*s 
of human iiatnre*. Wiie*n a great dramatist 
skilfully jiortravs vaimus e*liarae*te*rs, hiings out 
the*ir s<*ve*iid tnu(s m the* muveim'nt ol the 
drama. W'he*n lu* eU*ju‘e*ts tlie* str<*iigth and 
we*akm‘'S of man and woman, shows ns tin* hero 
and flu* villain, the* eiim>nts amf undereiirriMits of 
motive* and ae*liem, jiaiiits with the* hainl of a 
maste*r the glowing light of love*, tin* i(*il of 
wiiith and tin* purjiie* of |>as-ion we an* lost m 
adimialion of the genius that cieate*ri .such vivid 
and lile*-like jiie'tiiies of human n.itiin* Do we* 
look iijeoii the* elramalisf as a man ed sujieiioi 
mtelligeiiei* eu* one lae*kiiig inte*lligene*eAnd 
what are the* jiorlraits of fielicm and drama 
(*om]>aie>d to the* re*alitie*.s eif human nafiire ' 
Wa- (he*re* e*vi*i sin*h a strange* e*eiugleinie*ralieiii eif 
e*e>ntraflii’tiem.s, .so stiaiige a meelle-y of goeiel anel 
evil, sue*h smug anel hnunelless selt-eomi)liie*e*ne*e* 
'riu* ugliest man in the world is })erfee*lly .satis- 
fi(*el with Ills fi*aturt>s when In* looks at the* gla.ss. 
No man or woman can dis(*ove*r any lileinish in 
himself 01 h('rsi*lt. Not one* in a thousand is 
eajiahleeil forming an ace-urate and impartial 
i*-i.imnte of him.si*lf. Tin* prickings of conse*ieiii*<* 
aie rarely ii*lf, its still small voice* is easily stifle'd, 
Every living human lu*ing is hiioyed uji with a 
c’lirioiis .sense eif superiority. In their heart of 
liearts ve*ry few' men admit that they arc 

infc*rior to any other men. The clown with the* 
tinkling fool’s e*ap on his head e*einside*rs himself 
as imjioitaiit a jiersonage ns a king with hjs 
e*rowii. Physicaliy we are* all shaped alike hut 
no man e*an he mistaken for another. 'Hie 
natures of no two men are absolutely alike* 
I.s this endless varie*t,y in the midst of a close- 
similarity the onteome of a blind, blundering 
Law uiienelowed with reason ? The power tluil 
h.is eionstituted human naturo is not only exeei*- 
tionnlly intelligent but must have a rare sen.se 
of humour, for who except a great humorist couM 
have created the mine] of man, so entiri*ly 
satisfie^d with itself and perfectly uncoiisciouH ol 
any blemishes ? And to complete the contra- 
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(lictorinOiis of human naturo man is obsessed 
with an idea of permanence in the midst of 
impermance, lie goes about the functions of 
life as if he had all eternity at his disposal 
Thoughts of the uncertainty of life do not cause 
him the sligiitest uneasiness or hesitation. He 
builds out of the dust groat edifices which he 
thinks will lust for all time and all his plans are 
nlade without regard for the brevity of the span 
of life. And all the time Death stalks behind 
him, silent-footed and keen-eyed, waiting for 
the hour to strike when he will put forth his 
hand to snatcli the man away from the midst of 
life. To deny the existence of an all-knowing, 
all understanding Di'ity is to deny ourselves 
even a glimmer of intelligence.’ 

Mariichi was in a mood of introspeetion and 
exaltation. 

XIX 

J'resentlv, Maruchi’s inoo<l changed and he 
be<>aii talking of the next objective of our flight. 
‘We haw*, so far,’ ho said, ‘been keeping to our 
time table ami following a prearranged pro¬ 
gramme. Our first (leseent was at Opi about 
whieli of eonrse we knew nothing, but we were 
lucky in finding the monastery. Since (hen W’c 
have been moving about according to schedule. 
At Sij)ri we. ha<l a splendid time and the 'dsit to 
the* forest was also on our i)rogramme. We have 
been in clover all along, an«l have not yet met 
anything that may be railed a real adventure. 
We int.(‘nd visiting otlior places of which we have 
been told, but why not also drop down on a 
‘ place about which we have heanl uotiiing 

‘We would like nothing hotter,’ .said (^rlon, 
his eyes brightening. 

‘I know,’ respondeil Maruchi, ‘you fellows are 
the real stuff and will not turn your backs on 
anything. Let us alight at the first large town 
we come across, 

“Agreed’, briefly replied Orion. 

Wo were flying very fast and had loft the 
forest several hundred miles behind us. We 
passed over the cultivated fields and hamlets 
dotted over the landscape, placid lakes shining 
and smooth like glass, broad rivers with sweeping 
curves, tho flowing waters glistening in the 
sunlight. The day was waning and there was 
about an hour to sunset. In front of us at a 
distance of about a hundred miles was a long 
range of low hills and beyond that the faint 
outlines of the white towers of a large city with 
the sun slowly sinking behind it Maruchi 
looked at it through his glasses and directed 
Nabor to make for it As we approached nearer 
we took up the glasses which Maruchi had 
passed to us and were at once struck by the 

K rimnness^ and precision by which the city had 
een designed. Close to the hills were what 
looked like a number of villas surrounded by 
laid out gardens, and from these ran a 
straight -wide road to the city. It was a white 
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city and all the buildings wore painted a bright 
white. The city was in the form of a square 
enclosed within four walls whieli formed a 
perfect square. The walls were about’twenty 
feet high and about is€*von feet broad at the top. 
There were square watch-towers at a uniform 
distance from one another. Then* were four 
gates in the four walls exact])” in the middle 
of each. The figure of a sfiuare was rigorou.oly 
maintained everywiiere. All the. houses wen* 
in tho form of squares ami th**y were all very 
much alike, the diftercnco being only in the 
size of the squan*s. The streets wen* striught 
ami crossed one another at right angles. From 
tlie air wo could seo that the city was diviiled 
into si.xteon wjunl siiiiares with a squan* jtark 
in each. Poojile of both sexes were, sauntering 
in the parks. Maruchi told Nabor to select the 
park wiiieh was least crowded and to alight 
very carefully, (hireling slowly over the city 
Nabor di-scovered that one of tin.* parks war 
nearly deserted. There were no promonaders 
ami onlv ii few coujiles were «oated in some 
arbours. Nabor silently and -<oftly alighted in 
ihe middle of the park. 

Nabor was dimetcil to remain at his post 
hilt the rest of us descended to tho grass and 
lookc'd around. As wo did so n tall and strongly 
built man wearing a kind of uniform stepped 
out from the. shade of a tree, and accosted u*> 
gruffly in some language which we could not 
umbratami. Maruchi rcplieil in the language 
whieli Ave had learned at Opi ami Hipri that 
we w(*ro travellers and he luentiom'd tho name of 
the Damato. The watoh or policeman shook 
his heml, f.()ok up ii horn that" was dangling at 
his side and blew a loud blast ujion it. In an 
inoreiliblv short time eight or ten other men 
wearing similar uniforms came up at th<‘double. 
At their head wa*- a man Avho look<*<l like uii 
officer and Avho liuppiTied te know tho language 
we hail learned to speak. The dialogue that 
took place between him and Maruchi w’n*- 
highly interesting. 

Tho officer asked, ‘IJy which gate did you 
1 ‘iiter the city V 

Maruchi replied, ‘We did uot enter tho 
city by any gate. We came down from tho 
sky.’ 

The officer di<l not show his astonishment 
by so much as the flicker of an eyelid. He 
merely said, ‘But tint is not permitted. You 
Clin only come into the city by one of the 
gates. You are all under arrest’ 

‘On what charge ?* 

‘Trespass, and there may be other chargei?, 
for it may bo an offence to pass over the city 
through the sky.’ 

•But we aro ignorant and inoflhnsive 
travellers, and are known to fl.-' Damato of 
Sipri and the monks of Opi.* 

•That does not concern us. You may tell 
your story to the Commander of the City. We 
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must also take that thing that you have brought 
with you.’ And he made a move towards the 
machine. 

This was getting serious. They might drag 
the maclilne about and damage it seriously. 
Manichi shouted out an order to Nabor. The 
machine was fitted with thin coiiiier wdres tliat 
ran around the frame in iiuraiad lines and 
which could be charged with ch‘ctricity by 
merely i»res">ijig down a Hwi(.cli and tlicre was a 
regulator for the voltage Mavuehi (juiekly 
iollowcd the officer and warned him not to 
touch the machine as it was dangerous lo <io 
so. The man loolvcd at Miiruchi w’ith contemp¬ 
tuous incn*duhty and went up and laid his 
hand upon the machine. I'he next instant In* 
was reeling back, trcnibhng from head to fool, 
with his eyes iadging out of his hi ad and 
bead.s of iXTspiratiou on his fon'head. Mean¬ 
while Marnclii had Minvptitiously pulled oat a 
pair of thin niblier gloves and drawn Ihoin 
over his fingers, without being noticed by any 
of the men who had nished to the hel]) of their 
officer witli a cry of dismay. As tin* .sliock 
was not a sevcTc one ilie officer soon recovered 
and IMaruehi told him tiiat th(‘ w'arning should 
not have been disregardinl. Next In* liimself 
went up leisurely to the machine and laid his 
hand upon it with perfect nju'oiieern ami of 
course without any ill efiect The olfieer and 
his men stared at Maruidii and oiirselv«s .some¬ 
what shaken out of tlieir stolidity. They must 
have been convinced that wc wen' wizards and 
what they liad lusl seen was our magic. They 
did not again attempt to touch the machine <tr 
approach it very, close, hut ncithi ■' had they any 
inWntion of leaving ns alone. The officei 
ordered us to uceoinpaiiy them to Ihe (1oin- 
mamh'r. 

Maruehi turm'd towaids us ‘We can ask 
Naboi to switch ofl’ Ihc eurreiit ami we can 
hoanl the machine and leave this place. These 
men will never ventiiro to lay their hands upon 
the machine again. Or, wc' may go with the.se 
men ami sts- the malb'r through. J (lo not 
bclievi' then* is any actual danger. Wliat do 
you say ?’ 

\Yi} said we would not run away without 
seeing something of the jdacc. ‘We shall 
t>crha})s 8(‘c only the four walls of a prison,’ 
gnirahled (ranimet but he w’ould not be left 
behind. Maruehi told the officer we w’ere ready 
to accompany him to the (’oinmander. 


‘Tho Clommander of the White City,’ cmrected 
the officer. 

We marched out of tho park down a straight 
street for some minutes, tho officer and his men 
marching in front and behind us. We turned 
to the right and entered a largo, square building 
guarded by soini' men who were standing rigid 
and looking straight in front of them. We 
were taken into a bare room with some benches 
ami were told curtly to wait. 

Orion clmcklod. ‘This is something like an 
adventuio an I we may find ourselves in a tight 
jilace.’ 

< ranimet Avas still gloomy. He said, ‘And 
we may find it difficult to get out.’ 

Miiruebi was calmly looking about him. lie 
ohsei*vcd, ‘Wc have been here only a little while 
and we arc not y(‘t free to go ahout_ as wo liki*. 
But have a’ou noticed anything particular about 
the ]K*opl(' hero*''’ 

We had all done .so. It was the iitUT ahsonee 
of tlie feeling of curiosity. The guards jmd their 
offiyiTs hail practically asked us no iiuestion- 
ami had (‘Xfirc-si'd no surprise at our liaviiig 
come through the air. On the street vei-j’ few 
people liad turned their heads to look at ns. 
Whatever tho fi'clitigs and weaknesses of thi-^e 
people, cnriosh.y was not among them. 

'^I’he officer who had arrcste«l us cnim* in ami 
hcckoneil to us to follow him. Wo passed 
tlirough two other rooms ami found oai.s<-lve- 
in the presenco of a largo and stout man witli 
a round face ami fierce mnstachios and .small 
fcrndrlike eyes. He was rolling on some eushioii.s 
and looked up sharply ns wc entered. ‘Who 
are you?’ h<* interrogati'd sharply. 

Maruehi courteously replied, ‘We aro traveller' 
from a distant country.’ 

‘Why did you not seek admission at one of 
tho gates 

‘We were not aware that it was necessary ami 
we, were flying through the, air.’ 

‘V^ou aro not hirtls or bats and Ave have not 
h(‘nrd that men enn fly.’ 

Tt is a new invention. By and by, man' 
others Avill be flying like ourselves.’ 

‘Not in tho AVhite City. No innovations aic 
permitted her**.' 

Maruehi held his peace. The 8tout_ man 
looked at a small, thin man who was sitting in 
a corner turning ov<‘r tho pages of a very large 
book. The Commandc'r asked him, ‘What is the 
punishment for flying over the White City?’ 
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ENBLISH 

ICTHIC'S.— liif Ilnrtmaini. iiniislnfcif hi/ 

ShinhiH Colt (Allen nml rniriii), Vol. III. pp L’HS. 

In this third and final volume of his Kthics, 
i’rof Hartmann makes a very subslantial contribulion 
lo the study ot the problem of Freedom. Having 
traced the historical development of the iirobleni 
.and lifter removing a numlier of niisconceptionH 
about it, he procewls to o.vamiiie critically Jvimt’s 
holiition of it. But he thinks that the untinomy 
of the causal nexus to whieh Kant drew our altoii- 
tion, is much less difficult to solve than the antinomy 
of teleology. “In a world determined hnnlislically 
llironghout,” says he, “such as the later metaphysics 
under the spell of time-honoured prejudice accepted 
almost unanimously, moral freedom is an im- 
posBibility” (p. 72). 

To the question of ‘piool’ oi freedom, he devotes 
< complete section ; and the ontological possibility 
tut freedom also is thoroughly investigated. But, as 
frankly admits, “a rigid proof of freedom of will 
c.aniint be given” (p. 246). 

Besides, there arc the antniomios between ethics 
and religion. ITartniann considers os many as five 
ol them. Religion, we are told, looks beyond this 
world, whereas ethics is “wholly committed lo this 
I life.’’ Hartmann thinks that “by no compromise 
can this antinomy bo solved” (p. 2l>.'l). Again, 

“ethics is always concerned finally with man, religious 
thought with tlod.” This also is a “complete, genuine 
untinomy, which for Reason is insolablc" (p. 204) 
with regard to the other antinomies. “In them 
all that human insight here can see is an irrecon¬ 
cilable antithesis” O'. 274). But so far as this 
goes, ethics, according to Hartmann, is not called 
upon to remove the anti^niam. 

In s|^te of all these difficulties, however, Hartmann's 
conclusion is, as might be anticipated, that moral 
' freedom ia a fact and that it is quite consistent with 
mir idea of a world determined tbougbout, mentally 
jrell as physically, by the law of causation. The 
uiiBculty proof is no bar to our acceptance of 
freedom t» a fact. 


While reviewing his first volume {Motleni Itetkiv, 
.(line, lt):’.2), we eongratuluted Prof. Hartmann on the 
frf>shiies8 and vigour with whieh he presented his 
ease. After a study of this bast volume, wc again 
congratulate him on the thoroughness with whieh 
he deals his sub|ecl. I'crluips ho is not entirely free 
from obscurity , but this is partly due to the nature 
oi the iiivcstig.'ition he has uiKlertakeii, and partly 
it may be tine to tlio fuel, that wc are rending him 
in traiislafioji. But Iiis general jiosilion is quite 
clear, his arguments arc well .arranged and his treat¬ 
ment of the subject as a whole is iJliiininating. 

V. BHATI'AmARJEE 

WH.Vr ISMUKU' ? l>t)KS TT HFdd* EDUCA¬ 
TION ■? Btf Opemlra Chnmlia Singh. I^/bliiihed bu 
the Author from 111. Jhehit Chnltcr/rr Sf. Cnl., pu. ,W. 
I*rire A.s. L 

A f(*w years back public opinion was not in 
favour of a taste for music. Most probably the 
asBoeiations of the musie-teaehcrs and the circum¬ 
stances suitable for a eomiirehcnsive knowledge of 
music wore not thouglit to he quite happy and 
diaiirable. But lately there has been a change in the 
angle of vision and public arc iiiterestra to hear 
and have lessons in miisie with the result that it. 
is now supposed to bo an aceoiujilishment rather 
than a fault. 

This small book heljis a great deal to clarify 
this fai't. The author tries to show that the system 
of Indian iiiusie is based on scientific principles: 
It depends on the pituh-number, rhythm, simplicity 
and periodicity, (|uality, amplitude, intervals, etc. 
Apart from the existence of physical principles 
attention has been drawn to the aspect of music in 
the mental sphere. 

The preferfflice of a graver form of music lo the 
lighter ones by some individual or vice t/ersn deserves 
attention. The ideations and associations occurring 
in ' the mind together with a particnlai mood or 
bias present at a jHirticular time have a direct 
bearing on a particular musical interval or HSga. 
The bwit also helps a great deal in producing the 
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proper afferMre tone to the mueic irrespective of 
the conceptions and nomenclature of a particular 
sjfiipm of music, although the author ahows a 
certain degree of bias towards Indian music. The 
affeclive tone induced by the exprcRBions along with 
the cfTcet of langiiiige, if there be any. seems to 
satisfy the artistic side of music 

No one can deny the existence of a definite system 
and explanation along scientific lines but at least 
some of the master musicians of this country do not 
seem to bi* in a jiosition to ai>prpciate this. The 
belipf is ih.it. they are in possession of a store of 
the bl.aclr art like the alchemists of the old days 
and they fear to disclose the secret to the pupil. It 
is dc'^irahle at this stage that everybody shoiihl 
appreciate that there can be no end of perfection and 
knoaletlgc in this department also. It is no over- 
estimation to state that (t) seritw of lessons arrangc- 
ed properly in oitler to develop visnal kinoesthetic 
imageries in the student help a great deal in creating 
an insight, into the grammar of Hmr-intrrrai—iho 
Tnl. (m) Apart from other physiological factors the 
undau_ strain which is generally put on the vocal 
cords is to be avoided and the im]X)rtauee and the 
resonance in the sinuses present in the skull which 
is probably helpful in producing good voice, should 
be taken into consideration. 

The author points out tlie importance of the 
physiological condition o| the body and especially 
the iicrvcs with some change in the electric ])Otont.iala 
during a song and he sninmari/cs by saying that 
music is a sort of Yar/a system. In Yoga there 
sec ns to be the efleet of practice and the practice 
npens into habit and this habit has something to 
•In with the self-cnltiire, a culture which, when fully 
devciopetl, leads into divine salvation as also the 
TcaliKiition of (tod. 

Music has its origin in the Vtslas and is supposed 
[o be necessary for recitation of the divine liymns 
in general. This affiiiity of music with the religion 
cif-ntes a beneficial mental atmosphere U> the students 
and there is no reason why the educated men should 
not^ appreciate this foot. 

'I'he author concludes bif drawing the attention 
nt the imblic to the evil of using temperi*d scale as 
a sort of standard for training up pupils. There 
are re-isnris to support this but without entering into 
'•xplaiiation one can reasonably state that the 
defects of using such a standimi smn to outnumber 
the mMits 

M. fUmn^i.Y 

t.ANONH or OKISSAN AKOHITEOTUKE; Jiif 
Minnal Kumar K. flhatter/i, TJO-2, IhntPt 

Cttfnlnr Roail, (kUrutln. 

By his rational method of investigation the author 
has succeeded in presenting a very useful guide to 
Indian architeiture of the Orissan school. The 
author may well claim to have made a good begin¬ 
ning in the workable restoration of Indian architecture. 
Books like these will really levive the indigenons 
Indian spirit in architecture. So long the ‘’Western 
Complex ’ had its way with authors of such books, 
and had retarded the natural study of Indian 
architecture from within. But this book is difTorent 
to others and has cdearly demonstrated the value of 
such etudy. 

The ehapters on classification of soils and dis¬ 
position of water in the neighbourhood of a build¬ 
ing,—though very cryptic—would give a modem 
engineer food for thought and whetbis appetite for 


further study on the lines hud down in these old 
hooks. 

Although reasons are not given, the dimensions 
of The various part.s _ of the structuriM and the 
specifications for building work are quite sound and 
not at all incompatible with the theory of stractures 
of the present day. In fact, a study of these 
proportions would enable the modern architect to 
introduce improvements in modern design. 

B. N. Dby 

HINDUSTANI PHONETIOS A Phowtu- 
»S7/if/y of flir Jliudw^tani Ijnnqimqc tut spoken by an 
edurafra person of IJydenibnd-Deeean : by 6’. O. Mohi- 
uddin Qadri, M A., Ph.D. (Tjondonl : with an Intro- 
dtu'tion by I^of. Jutes Btoeh : Imprinterie 1/Union 
Typof/rapltique: Villeneure, Saint Georges, (1031), 
pp. 110. 

Dr. Mohiiiddin Qndri, of the Osmania University, 
llvderabatl, Decean, is one of a small band of Indian 
scholars who are studying their mother-tongues from 
a seientifie ]ioiiit of view, and in this extremely 
valuable little work we have what we mav say the 
first fruits of his labours in the field. With Prof. 
.Tnles Bloch of I’aris, from whom (along with Prof. 
B. \j. Turner of I/imloii) the present, generation of 
linguistic and philological investigators of India have to 
a considerable extent received and are rcceiviim their 
inspiration, everyhodv who would like India to 
progress in seiene'e will feel glad that this first step 
in the direction of a phonetic description of Hindus¬ 
tani, which among Indian languages lias espei'ially 
been an ohject of study all over the world, has been 
taken by an Indian scholar who is by the way a 
Mnslini. ‘It is only fitting,’ as Dr. Bloch observes, 
‘that the sons of a land where the fimt-kiiown 
methodical observations on pronunciation have Iveeii 
mode, and which can be said to lie the founder of 
phonetics should tske again a lirilliant part in tlie 
same stiidii-s, which have recently been develoyH'd 
in the West, bv the use of ipstruraenial methods ’ 
Pk^ngali (in the standard form and in dialects), Hinhidese, 
Tamil. Marathi, Western Panjabi, Central Panjabi, 
Eastern Panjabi, Hhina, Malayalam, Awadhi, 8anta1i. 
and Teliign (and a few more, though to a stnall 
extent) have already received more or loss attention 
fmmlndian and European scholars and phoneticians: and 
it is gratifving to find the premier language ot 
modem India—Hindustani—added to the, domain of 
phonetic investigation by one whose mother-tongue 
it is. 

Dr. (iadri’s investigations into the Iwginnings ol 
Urdu literature arc well-known—his Urdu Shakpan 
and his Unhu-ke Asalib-t-Bayan are indispensible 
liooks on the subject. He is also a literary critic iif 
eminence in Urdu, and has also essaved imamnu*'^'' 
literature in his historical story of Ttlasm-i-jbqdir 
Dr. Qadri studied phonetics in Ijondon where a great 
school of the science has grown up round Prof. Dainet 
.Tones and his colleagues, ft the pnonetics laboratory of 
Paris he took palatograms and kymographio records 
so necessary for accurate phonetic observation, lit 
I/mdon he prepared his thesis on Urdu, and this has 
won for him the Doctorate in Philosophy of theUmvei 
sitv of London. It was a happy thought to pulilisn 
without delay this little work on the sounds sun 
soiind-habita of one form of Hindustani—that known 
as Dakhni—which was taken to the Deccan scveriii 
centuries ago from Northern India. , , . 

In hia first chapter, Dr. Qadri haa gi,ven a briii 
hiatorical development of Hindustani and naa inoi- 
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cated the devergences between the Northern and the 
Southern formi of the lancimge, l>r. Qidri Bunports 
Prof. Hafiz Muhammad f^irani and other Panjnb 
Bcholara in their view aa to tho origin of FTiiidiintani, 
andaceeptfl the claims of the Panjiah ns having been the 
real birtn-plw*.e of tho language, in the 12th century. 
Hindustani is thus peculiar in having always thriven 
on a foreign soil : a laniruagc cnsitcd in the 12th 
century on tho basis of the dialects of the Pan jab, 
—abouf 800 years ago—it made a home for itself, first 
in Delhi in the lllth centarv, where a dillcrent dialent 
was eurrent ; it then went down to the Deccan oai'ly 
in the 14th century, where in Marathi and Tclugii 
Burmiindings, it tioiirisheil as a literary and eniirt 
language; and it also found a luxuriant flontlsnn at 
Lueknow where the poonHr dialeet is Awadbi. The 

S Best ion of the origins of Hindustani is still unsolved, 
thourh tho theory of Piniibi orig-n seems to shivi 
more light on this knotty problem of New lndo-Ar>'an 
than any other : and a closer study of Dikhiii 
HinduBtaui is also essential for its solution, as that 
of an early form of tho original Hindustani. 
l)r. Q-wlri has gone into the history of 
Diklini as a distinct dialect, before giving us tin; 
IMiints, phonetic and inorphologic.al which maik oil" 
Dakhni from Northern Hindns'ani (jip. 211-14). 

Tlictc.aro sonc interesting points to note in these 
divergimc’es, e.speoially phonetic. The weakening of 
long [a] to [a] and of long [i, ill to concsjuindiiig 
short, vowels, in disyllabic words with both the 
syllahlcM long, is noteworthy; this hnp|>ens spi'cially 
before two eorisoii.iiiLs. 'rhe assnnilatioiis of consonants 
are icmarkalile. as will as donliling of consoimnts 
(pp. ;12-:1.'{), which smacks of Panjabi, 'I'hi* so-called 
deaspiration of voiced stops (siMH-ially dental) (p. Ill) 
rctiuires closer study, as also the appanmt traris- 
foroiice of aspirulinn' and iinxlification of aspiration 
(p)). ir»-.37) In morphology, the use of tho long 
nas,alizfHl fa] for the iiinml of the iioiiri, iiotli noini- 
nativc and ohlicfne, and the devclojinient of an active 
construction 0” which the verb agrees with the 
subject and not with the object) for the past of the 
transitive verb—these are two of the most important 
deviations marking Dikhnifrom Northern oi Standard 
Hindustani. Cumpoiitiding in the Persian style, with 
the ix'tfat, of native Hindi and foreign Persian or 
Arabic words, is another spccdality. 

After this valnale intro IneMon on the history of 
of the language. Dr. (iidri proceeds with the subject 
of his book, the Bounds of Dakhni Hindustani. In 
Chapter H he discusses Vowels and Diphthongs, and 
Nnsalization (np. 47 (X)', and in Chapter HI the 
Consonants ana Assimilation (pp. IKl-KUl, followed by 
a discussion of the sound attributes of Htress 
and Intonation (Chapter TV, pp. lOU-llfi). 

One cannot but admire the clear and business¬ 
like way in which Dr. Qadri now jirocwds to des¬ 
cribe in detail his sounds. Palatograms and kymo- 
graphic tracings add immensely to the value ol the 
work. When Dr. Babnram Haksena’s work on Awadhi 
is jiuhlished, we shall have another Indo-Aryaii sjieeeh 
available ^ for students with as detailed a phonetic 
account, including diagrams and all. In Dikhni, [e] 
and [o] are also found as short sounds, and there 
am some six diphthongs. The consonants are those of 
Standard Hindustani—with a peculiar treatment of the 
voiced aspirates. These are weak, and tend, in the 
final position sp^ialiy, to be deaspiratcd. Coancxited 
with these aspirates [gh, jh, dh, bh] is the lieha* 
viour of tho roused glottu fricative [h]. I have not had 
Opportunities of observing the matter closely, but I 
suspect that the [h] is really turned to the glottal stop, 


and the voiceal aspirates become voiced recursives, i. c. 
voiced stops with accompanying glottal closure- This is 
widely prevalent in New Indo-.Aryan dialects, and Dakhni, 
BO far as my impression from listening to one or two 
Hpeakers goes, shares in the same characteristic. I have 
diBciiHBcd the matter in iny pap*r on the Ht>mrsitea in 
jVrw fitfln-Art/nn in the second number of tho BuUeiin 
of the Linrpoittie Socipfy of India (Lahore). The 
nvittcr ifl well wortli a careful iiivcstigalion, and I 
triHt Dr. Qulri will undertake it, and let ns know 
the real Hit nation. 

The forciaii (IVrsianl Boiinds of [x] and [7]._ volar 
HpiraiitB, have hi-oomc so far naturalize as to invade 
native wonL (e. g. [rakh] aa/tps becomes [rax[, 
[iigAldnn] Hptflnon becomes riii’/_Aldan1 ote.). 

In the matter ot Assimilation. Dakhni shares with 
olli'*r New rndo-Aiyaii a mnnher of general traits. 

)4cnt,cncc Intonation has also received some treat¬ 
ment the first scrions invesUgution, it would appear, 
into tho siihjci't m Hiinliistaiii. 

On the whole, this unpretentious^ little work is of 
liisl-Tal.c iuiiiortance in the scientific study of New 
fiiilo-Aryan, and the Hignificaiice of siieh a little work, 
it must he confessed, is not properly appreciated by 
oni ordiiiarv authors ,and teiuhers of Indian languages 
ill India. Linguistic is n neglected and much iiiis- 
iindeislood Bcieiicc in India, and it will be some time 
liciore tho value ot exiMTimeiital jihonetics in the 
sillily ot laiiiiuage comes to lie projK’vIy iinderstoi^ 
and "apiirwiiited in our country. The thing is still in 
its iiicoiition and in Pr. t}iidri we welcome another 
Iliontx'v worker. Wo stiideiits of New Irido-Aryan 
hope to licai something final on the origin of Hindu¬ 
stani ami its early history, linguistically, from Dr. 
tjaiiri and others engsgiy! in investigating the, matter : 
and III this preliminary little work of his ue see 
plentiful promisf' that this hope will be realized. 

SlTNITI Kt'MAK ClIATTEKIl 


Pill .%’< !1 PLKS OF CIVIL OOVERNMENT, 
Pr. I-AN INTRODIKTION TO THE HCIENCE 
OF POLITK’S : Bi/ Akshm/a K. Hhoah, Bar-al-ljow. 
IK B. Tnrajmrpiala fvma and Co., Hninbag. Ita, 7. 


The printing and get-up of the book is all that 
rail Ix' ursired. and is of the kind one associates 
with Messers. I). li. Taraporevala Sons and Oo., but 
the price Bcems to be rather high. 

The hook is divided into three jiarts—the first one 
deals with tho essentials of Civil Oovernnient. Here 
the author might tiave been more i»hilosopbical, and 
taken note of the newer political theories, generally 
associated with the names of Laski, Krabhe and 
others. It appears that the author has reik'd too 
muc'h upon the older writers like Bliintsebii and 
Bidgwiek, 

The second part is a survey of the constitutions 
of the several Dominions of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, of England, U. 8. A., Switzerland, 
Egypt and Japan. In his preface the author gives 
one an impression of being very up-to-date (April, 
PJ;i2), hut in the text ho has failed to note the efk'ct 
of the Btatute of Westminster on the status of the 
Dominions. This Btatute received the Itoyol Assent 
as early as the 11th Dec. 1931. It has not achieved 
uniformity of status, but ratJier has accentuated 
diversity. It applies without power of alteration by 
the dominions concerned to Canada, Bonth Africa, 
and the Irish Free Blate. while Australia, New¬ 
foundland and New Zealand have th.- power of {lartial 
or complete adoption, and partial or complete rep^ 
of such adoption. Hie power of extra-territorial 
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lednlation is conceded to the (Canadian provinces, 
wnilo it is withheld from the Australian Hlatca, The 
BOvoreiKnty of the llritiah PurJiamont seems to have 
been affected, but its cflbet is not tinlieed in the text. 
Hec. 4 of the Rtatute of Westminstor runs thus 

“No Act of Parliament of fhe United Kingdom 
passed after the cornineucement of Ihis Act shall 
•extend, or be deoinwl to extend, to a Dominion as 
part of the Inw of that Dominion, unless it is 
expressly declared in that Act that that Dominion 
has rroupsteif, and > to, the enactment 

thereof/' 

At p. li:i, the author says “the marks of inferiority 
of the Dominions arc: the scicetion of the (lovcrnor 
on the advice of Imperial Ministers; the power to 
withhold assent to Acts of J’arliamcnt or to disallow 
such Acts even if assented to by the (lovcrnor ; 
the power to pass Imperial IjORislatioii ajiplieablc to 
the Dominions ; and the subjection of the Dominion 
Courts to the eontrol of the Judicial Committee of 
the Priv> Council." 

The author has missed and faiUnl to noticn the 
ofTcets of the Imperial Conference Resolutions 
of 1026 and IffH'), and of the Statute of 
Westminster; and the whole ol the above passaf;e 
has bei’ome inaeeurate. For example, no lon^cer 
is the tlovernor appointed on the advieo of the 
ImTierial Ministers , Jlr. Isaac Isaacs, the ('hief 
Justice of Australia, w.is appointed (lovcrnor-tGeneral 
on the adviec of the Dominion Ministers. 

Apiin, in places where the author has tried to he 
infoTiniiiK, he has jirodneed a WTonff inipressioii 
either because of the inaccuracy of fij^ures, or liceausc 
some statements or facts have not been more fully 
described. For example, the statement on p. IIS th.at 
the House of I/irds consists of 9H1 peers is mislcaii- 
ujp: : the present streii;?th beiii^ in the neighbourhood 
of 7l<l: and never before it exceeded that strciiKth. 
While tiic author is particular in giving the occasions 
and dates when the first dukedom, the first marqiiisate 
or the first visiouiitey was ensated, he has not iiolired 
th«' fact that sinee the cwution of th< Irish Free 
State, lliero have been no cleetioiis to the House of 
Ijords by the Irish iieers ; and th.at at picsent there 
are ns many ns 10 vaeuneies oiil of 2S elective Irish 
scats. 

Dealiiif; with the franchise, the anthor has failed 
to note that by the Repiesenlation of (he Peoples 
Act, IDIS, icmale siifirape was first introduced. He 
has equally failed to note the jirovisioiis of the 
Rejiresenliitioii ol the People (K(|iinl Franchise) Act, 
1928 by which tlie qualifying; aue of Avomcn was 
reduced from IlO to 21 , and the qiiidifyiii(>; period 
of resident e was ieduced from (5 i>ionth.s to months. 
Occupation of land oi premises ol the anniiid value 
of £ 1(1 is apparently a misprint lor an aimii.-il v.ahic 
of 1‘ Iti; but he has failed to note that a man or 
woman, 21 years of a;»e, is also entitled to vote if 
he or she is the husband or wife of a iierfion having; 
the business pn'iiiises qualification. 

One is rather surprised to find in a book meant 
for university students in 1922 that “no member 
[of the British I'arliamcntJ receives any payment of 
allowance whatsoever from the country for his servioe 
in the House or on any (Committee thcmif.'’ Every 
member now receives £ 4ti() per annum. 

The third part deals with the < leneral organir.atiou 
of the (jovemment of India : and here one reprets 
to find many inaccurate statements end mislcadinp; 
figures. A few of them are noticed here. 

“Each Presidency or Province is under a provincial 


government consisting of a Governor • • • with an 
Executive Council • • • of 4 other colleagues of 
whom 2 are Indians, and one at least must nave been 
at the time of his appointment in the service of the 
Crown for 12 years” ji. 208. 

The implications are (1) that two out of four 
seats are reserved for Indians and (2) t^t four is 
the statutory number of Executive Councillors. The 
true position is given in see. 47 of the Government 
of India Act. Four is the maximum, and there is 
no nyervation for Indians, though usually half the 
full number are Indians. In (he provinces, as opposed 
to the prcsuiencies, the strength of the Executive 
(Amncil is usually two. 

“A substantial majority of the members of the 
fjcgislative Councils are elected" p. 210. The true 
position is given in sec. 72A (2) thus ;—“Of the 
members of each Council not more than 20 per cent 
shall lie oflieuO members, and at least 70 per cent 
shall be elected memburs.'' 

“To each department, may now be attached an 
Uiider-Reeretary selected from the EliEf'TKn members 
of the Cniineir' p. 212 Bee. .^>2. (4) which deals with 
the matter inns thus : 

“The (tovernor • • • may appoint from _ among 
the NON-oKJ-’iriAi. ineiuhcrs of the local legislature, 
Council .RiHTetiiries. etc.” 

At }). 2.o2, one is sorry to find that among “the 
jirincipal sources of Revenue of the Coverumeiit of 
India are .. ..Land R'^veniio •• ..Excise, Stamps, 
Judicial and Revenue, [and] Registration." 

Wc shall now try to jioiiit out some minor errors. 
There arc 27.1 districts iii British India, and not 
(p 212t. 1'hc ruling powairs w'crc conferred on 
the Maharaja of lleiiaros in 1011, and not in 1008 
(p. 211). Them are 770 raunicipaliiies with an 
meonic over 12 crovos, and not KXJO municipal 
towns with a revciine oicr 0 crorcs (p. 2(»8). The 
cesses are not realucd liy the officers of the local 
bodies, but by the (lovornment fp. 200). The Jumna 
Canal is not in Sindh, but in the U. P. (p. 271), and 
neither in the Parijab and Sindh “OS fier cent of the 
area cull i vated dejieud upon canal water" (p. 271). 
A reference to that annual publication—Agricultural 
Statistics of India, would have given the correct 
idi-a The Railways employ WW.ODO men and not 
and the number of Europeans is less than 
.'i.OOO and not 4f),n(J0 as is suggested (p. 272). It was 
in IS."):! and not sometime before 18E® that the, post 
office was started. There are now 167,000 miles of 
postal route, and not 250,000; and 1170 million 
letters and packets are yearly carried, and not 1000 
millions (p 27Jl. 'fhe nuiiitK.T of the Savings Bank 
Depositors is nearly 21 lakhs, and not Ifi lakhs ; 
and the value of deposits is over :i4- crorcs, and not 
1") crorcs. J'he jiost office is no longer a very profi¬ 
table source of income to the State (p. 274). The 
Telegrajih sysiem covers 90,000 miles and not 200,000 
miles (p. 274). Neither is the Annamalai University of 
Annamalaiiiagar, near Bezwada (p. 292), nor the statis- 
Htics for 1920 the latest statistics for university educa¬ 
tion (]). 292). 

A reference to the statistical abstract for British 
India (latest eilition) would have jxrevonted many of 
these petty errors. From the frequency of such errors 
one is tempteil to think that the author unfortunately 
both for himself and his readers depended too much 
upon his amanuensis. 

Aft^ all, with all its defects and minor Uemishes, 
the liook is an eminently readable one giving one a 
bird’s-eye view over the whole range of political 
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science with especial application to India; and nc 
hope to see its next edition free from all defects at an 
early date. 

LAW OF UBIIRY : Bu Khun Bahadur Mouin 
Muhammad Fasihuddtn, B. A., M, L. C {Rrftred 
Collector) Budnun, LK P. Price Jfs. 2 

This is not a law Ijook, though it deals with the 
law of usury. In this little hook of pafccs the 
author deals, in .an interesting' and informing manner 
peculiarly his own, wdth the working of the Usurious 
Loans Act, and its economic eflbc-t upon the i>casaiitH 
of the Unitc-d Provinces. Uis treatment of the 
l)amdupat Rule is at once free from t»H-hniealiticR 
and exhaustive. It should he in the bunds of onr 

S ublicists and M. L. C.'s in e innection with 
[r Aziz-ul-Hacnie’s Money Lenders Rill, which is 
coming u]) for aiscnssion in the ne.\t session of the 
Rengnl Council. 

.lATivnitA Mohan Datta 

INDIAN CASTK Cl^STO.MS • Btf L. S. B 
O'MaUci/, C. f. E„ I <' -S’, (irhrrdj, Crimhridrjr 
[Tnircrbitij Prei>s, JU.t'J (is. net 

So-nmny hooks on caste have appeared recently, 
written hoth hy Indiiin scholars without administra¬ 
tive experience' and lOiiglish administrators eonnech’il 
with census operators without intimate knowledge of 
Indian society that the ne(*d for another of the latter 
class was riot quite apparent Rut having gone 
through this small volume of 190 pages we have 
nothing hut commendation for the writer, who, though 
ho was a director of census oiicraiions in India, has 
not iiermitted himself to lose his wav in the tangle of 
details which leave, the reader dazed and bcwilderwl. 
Instead be has itrescntcJ us with a very readable and 
interesting account of things as they are and have htvn 
within recent times, with an occasional diji into 
past history where this was neci'ssaiy. The scrupu¬ 
lously impartial lone of the entire essay cannot fan to 
strike the reader. Exi*ept in dealing, or rather his 
omission to deal with the' errors of omission and 
commission of which his eolleagii(*s of the civil service 
have been guilty in fostering the growth of caste 
feeling by Ihcir bungling and mismanagement of 
census topics and ligures, and the encouragement 
given to tne non-Brahmiii movement, he has paid 
due attention to the immense changes that have taken 
place in Hindu society due to progress and enlighten¬ 
ment and the spreail of the desire for social reform, 
while at the same time ho has _ not ovorlookro the 
tenacity and persistence with which caste retains its 
hold on the Hindus, He praises the Pinchayeh 
or caste cnuncils of the lower classes as a powcx 
making for good and notes the abspiico of such 
councils and caste solidarity among the higher classes. 
So long as the lower orders of Hindu society are 
without any education and s^ped in prejudices and 
ignorance, these councils will continue to represent 
the best dements of thdr social conscience but the 
impotence of these caste Pawdiayeta among the 
educated classes is itsdf a good sign. Wwghmg the 
good and evil wrought by caste, Md the effect of the 
present reforming movements on it, as a whole, in a 
spirit of i^olute detachment, the author comes to the 
oonclnaion that "the abolition of the caste system 
seems, however, an ideal which is not Ukdy to be 
realized eitoept in Uie dire and distant future. _ A 
perusal of thi* small volume, full of interesting 
siddi gh ta m it IS, and writtwi vrith strict regard to 


accuracy, can, wc admit, lead to no other conclusion, 
Ihit w’c have recently seen what wondera can be 
achieved by an outstanding personality like Mahatma 
(iandhi in breaking down age-long barriers and 
though much remains to be acTOmplisheil our hope is 
that the reform moveincut will gather^ momentum 
with every success achieved, and its final success 
will not hav’e lo wait till the mass-mind ha.s been 
eilucated to take a definile plunge into the uncharted 
seas of castclcssness, but the next Iranscondent 
jiersonality, which is bound to emerge in course of 
time, aidc'd by the enwt. currents of jwlitics and the 
growth of social consciousness among the lower orders, 
will liiid the gi-oiuid amply jireparcd for him to cover 
the track of cciil lines in a generation. Rut whatever 
that may be, the book under rev lew is the best hand¬ 
book for the lay leader on the subject of caste which 
wi‘ have conic across and deserves to bo widely read, 
in it llie (Hlui*atcd Hindu will find many instances 
of the Rujiremoly idiotic iissiparous tendency of 
ITiuduism, a.s if llw- safely of the race dejiendcd, not 
oil cohesion, but on fragmentation and isolation, one 
Bjiecimeii of vvhieh must here sullice : 

“The most jioigiiant car.e in modem times of 
innocent suHeiiiig is that of many thousands of 
llifidns who were outeasted rn masse because they 
had lieen possibly con veiled to Islam during the 
Mfljilah rebellion in Malabar in liGl. Oompulsory 
eireuiiicisioii, vvlin’h is an efloetive means of conversion 
was only one of Ihc accoiiipanimcnts of brutal and 
iiiirwlrniiicd barbarism, such as massacres, outrages 
iijioii women, |iil1age and arson which were 
perpetrated liy the Moplahs until troops were hurried 
uji to restore order; but the fact that they wore 
iiuioeent victims could not save their caste. They 
remained out of commiiiiiou until they had undergone 
the ceremony of pam hayapya it. c., tasting the 
nauseous niixtnrc of five products of tho cow already 
meiilioncd) anil had jiaid Rrahmans the fees demanded 
for jierformitig the ceremony” (pp. bl-Sli). 

PoMTiClTH 

YODA AH THE SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL 
tlUl/rURE AND HOW TO DEFY DISEASE, OLD 
AOE AND DEATH. By ProAnsh Dee lliudii 
Vidyarlhi ''fih/ia, -/ Loicrr .Mall, Lahore. Price 
iiitpee one. 

Yoga practices as described in Rrahraanic works 
have of late .attained a good deal of popularity among 
Hoctions of the odueated poojile of the modern age. 
This popularity is due not to their spiritual signi¬ 
ficance if any but to ihc curative and hygienic 
benefits they arc believed to confer as also to the 
anthropological interest they possess. Books and 
journals (like’Foim’ und Fnkirtum Im Alten und 
Mt^ernen Iniien by R. Schimdt Berlin. llXKi, Quarter¬ 
ly Journal, Yoyamiinamsa, fxniavala, I'oona and Yoga 
Personal Hygiene with some other volumes of the 
projected ‘Scientifie Yoaa Series of Rhri Yogindra of 
Bnmbiw) have been published and institutes (like the 
Yoga institute of America and Bombay) have been 
started for the interpretation, propagation and scienti¬ 
fic demonstration of the principles 6f The 

book under review published from the Physical 
Culture Department of the Hindu Vidyarthi nabha 
deacribes in a lucid and popular w^ three types of 
externiBi physical exeroiBes of the Yoga system, e. 
Ssana, muara and bimdha. The plii'cs at the end of 
the book giro pictorial repiesentHbon of all the 
exercises in their various stages and are thus of very 
great use. 

08INTAHARAN CHASBAVABTI 
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(]> 0HRT8T14N EDlIOATrON IN THE VIL- 
L4(^E OF INDIA' h;/ Ahcc, B. Van Dorrn. 
Aaforiatwn Ih'eaa. -5, Russell Street, Calruttn. llt-'il. 
Pp. 115. Prire clnth Rs. 'J, paper Re. 1-i. 

(2) THE SOOIAL SETTLEMENT AS AN 
EDTOATIONAL FACTOR IN INDIA; /*/ Clifforl 
Matist4anlf, Pti. If., Naqpada Neifihhnmhooil I louse, 
Boinbny, Assoriiittnn I*re.ss, 5, Russell Street, (kileiiftn, 
19JJ. Pp. ST. Prtee cloth lie. 1-H, paper Re 1. 

Miss Van Doron is wdl known throng!lioiil the 
e^untrjr for her work in ihc Nalioiml (/hristian 
Oouneil ns edneatiunul adviser. All will ap^ree with 
Mms Van Doren that reliKinus ediieulioii is not 
BOinethnig to be imparted ueeasionally ; it is not 
knuwiedKe to be stnied up but it is hfu itself, and it 
must he co-exteiiKive with life. The part of religions 
eduealion in the life of the villauea cannot, lie 
exai^Tiitcd. Millions of Christians live in the villapces 
and It IS essential that Christians blionld study the 
methods for the proper uiihrniKini; of the children. 

The account ol the selileineiil in Rombav makes a 
faseinatiiiK reading:. We do not hesitate in nx'Oiii- 
meiidinK it to all social woikers. 

WHAT IS MOKS.V ? -1 sludjf m. the Johanuine 
jioetnMe of Life hif A. .1 Appasawj/, M A. (llarraidl, 
1). Phd. (Oroii.l. W.'ll, Phi I stilt ft I.iteratioe Societif 
for India. Pp. ‘2.11 Priei pajier Re I-d, etofh 
Re. 1-12. 

Mon has always felt the need of takinp: refuse 
and of sheltering himself against enemies and tlie 
storms of life. Perh.aps seeking for refiigo is just 
an expression of the sense of need or the conseioiis- 
ncss of dependence. Taking shi'lter is besides such 
a common experience that no effort of imnginatinn 
is needed to prasp its significance, and its application 
to the, religious life is natural and “pontaniKiua, In 
Ruddhism we come across the three refuges ; 

I si>ek refuge in the Hiiddlia, 

I seek refuge in the Law, 

1 seek refuge in the Sangha. 

In Chrintian experience there is only one refuge, 
Christ. “Aliidn in me and I in you.” This i-. the 
central truth of Chn-fianity or as Dr. Apiiasamy 
calls it, “the goal of Ridigioii.” should lie grateful 
for the emt)lin»ia Dr Appasamy lays on this 
central truth. This experience was not the exclusive 
possession 'd the mystical writer of the fourth 
gospel. St I’aiil ox])fesses it with eipial eopency. 
indeed, in several respects SI. Paul’s presentation of 
the life of the believer in Christ is more striking 
aa it is presented vis-a-vis ol the abiding of the 
Jewish believer in the Mosaic Law. To be in Chnst 
is contrasted with to Ik* in the law ; there is salvation 
in the drat and eoudemnatioii in the latter. Not a 
few of 8t. Paul’s cxiiressions are difliciilt to grasp 
because he is using terminology sniiqnated and 
having refereneo to a sfato of mind and of life 
other than the new experience he had felt himself, 
St. John does not seep to eneumber the ground 
with outworn expresBions. He is more direct und 
ooFSeqnently more c.onvincing. 

“Abide in me and I in you” expresses a unique 
experience and no analogy or exposition can exhaust 
it. Dr. Appasamy pointedly observes : “Whatever we 
say or do there must be a ceaseless and continuous 
under-current of thought that we hve for God : and 
that alt our actiona derive their purposes from this 
fact, l^is cofitiunons and steady awareness of God 
will give colour and bloom to our hearts, ^e shall 


rejoice as we continue day after day in tbe recolloc- 
lion that it is our duty, yea high privilege, to yield 
ourselves up thus into the hands of God” (page 25). 
“This great fact of the immanence of God is the 
bed-rock of our oneness with God. It is on it that 
our higbesl spiritual experience is possible. The 
full life of feihnrship with God, which is the goal 
towards which religion moves, is the deep^ning and 
enriching of this oneness. The staring {loint of all 
our praclicj and thought is this -Ihat God is already 
in iis but this indwelling has still immense noasibili- 
ties. The eternal spirit is constantly kindling our 
hearts. It is with us to ssy how much wc want 
to re*-pond to this kindling and whether God should 
operate still tiirre or not (page 18.1). 

Eiiteiing in a shelter pi ounces a sense of relief, a 
comfort of peace, (^iinling the Gita “(J Arjuna, take 
refuge in Hun in all ways. Uy Ilia grace thou 
wilt obtain pence* und the eternal realm,” Dr. Appa- 
samy ]>roeoeds to point out tbe true meaiiing of 
peace mid it® foundation. The fellowship with and 
tile nbnbng in the Eternal one are the essciiiial 
conditions of peace. In no other way uill the soul 
litul peace and Ircedotn from anxiety. 

The debt of the Indian Chiirch to Obrisliau 
Literatim^ Society is indeed already very great but 
Ibc piiblieation of the series of “Indian Studies’’ en¬ 
hances It. Hero wc arc ofTiTcd, al. a ludicrously 
small price, the mature thought of one of India's lead¬ 
ing thinkers who endeavours to bring India’s religi¬ 
ons exiierience to the service of .lesus C'hrist. We 
hope that tins liook will be read as it deserves, by 
every (thnstian in this land and that it will prove 
an inspiration to every one. 

“Abide in me and 1 in you.” Here wo find in 
positive words not in negative terminology, the gospel 
of salvation of .Icsns Christ. 

1’ G. Bin DUB 

ANNt'AL MARKET REVIEW, lO.*!!. Messrs. 
Pre.nirhand Royrhond A' Sons, 63 Apollo Street, 
Botnhay. Pp. J28, 

Like the previous issues, the present report is 
full of valuable information ably presented. The 
statistical appendix gives important figures about 
exchange, currency, trade balance, gold, silver, 
Government se^-uiities, treasury bills, Bombay 
municipal and I’ort Trust loans, bank rates, cotton 
null and jutn mill shares. Thero are four sets of 
charts for («) money and Government securities, 
(5) Imllion and exchange, (e) cotton mill shares, and 
(d) raiseellaiicons shares, illustrative of the fiuctua- 
tions recordi-d during 1931. Borne new features have 
licen introduced hiich as a diary of events of financial 
importance m foreign countries. 

Unfortunately, however, the report itself shows 
signs of haste and of special pleading. For instance, 
on p. 25, if is stated ; 

“The Prime Minister announced in the House of 
Commons in the first week of July that the British 
Government would render financial assistance to India, 
if need bo. to maintain her credit. The exchange 
rate nevertheless remained persistently at the lowci 

point.” But on p. 36 a contradictoiy observation 

is made. ln^. “In early July the Pnme Minister 
made his announcement in the House of Oommons 
assuring financial assistance to India if need be, and 
this had the desired effect of steadying the rupee 
sterling nxchange.” This latter statement arises 
out or the desire to support Qovemment action even 
when such action is not m India’s interest. A clearer 
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uiBtutoa of an apologia on behalf of (loTernment 
18 to be found in the approval of gold export policy. 
Indian nationalists who protested auainst the measure 
were never against gold saiea. All that they wanted 
was that Government should buy up the gold instead 
<rf allowing it to leave the country. Hence the follow¬ 
ing remark is quite uncalled for ; “This gold had 
been put down as a commodity ; it would have 
been arbitrary in the extreme if this movement as a 
commodity had been prevented when a profit was 
oflTered to the purchase’’ (p. 28). Surely India’s 
credit would not have been impaired if she held raid 
reserves in place of uncertain sterling assets. Her 
sterling liability of £15 million could have been paid 
off with equal ease. The statement made earlier on 
the same page to the effect that “the total exports 
to the end or the were ..7 per cent of the net 
imports sinco 1900” is misleading. It seems to 
suggest that fully 98 per cent or the gold imports 
since 1900, and 100 per cent of the imports prior to 
that date which remained intact may be drawn 
upon if occasion arises. Nothing can be farther from 
truth. It is conceded in the report itself that this is 
“distress gold” and has been put into the market 
liecause of “the tremendous fall in commodity prices 
(which hjis) hit the cullivalor hard” (p. 28). It 
follows therefore that Government should • take good 
care to .■C’c'Uinulate gold reserves when a suitable 
opportunity has oceiirred instcarl of waiting passively 
for the future, when iieople may be weaned from the 
uneconomic habit of hoarding gold. Hritain’s gain 
in cousefiuence of the goltl export is undoubted, but 
has India also profited ? Nor is there any interna¬ 
tional justification for the present policy in the shape 
ot the rodnetion of the overvalii.ition of gold in terms 
of commodities. In any case, a mere reiietition of 
arguments previously urged by officials, however high 
placed they may be, cannot carry conviction. 

On p. .'11 there is the following statement which 
might be made by any Government propagandist: “...m 
the resumed sittings of the Round Table tJonference 
ill rjondon...rc‘al progress was roaile.” Hope is enter¬ 
tained that Franchise, Federal h’inance and Indian 
Stetes Committees “will come to some definite 
conelusions and that early steps mil be taken by the 
British Government to introduce a bill in Parliament 
embodying constitutional reforms granting Dominion 
Status, with safe-guards, to India.” The review of 
Indian economic conditions closes with similar 
platitudes. Here also, as elsewhere, there is simply 
a reiteration of Government pronouncements. 

The analysis of the present world depression is 
weak and unsatisfying. On page 8, the familiar over¬ 
production theory has been referred to in the follow¬ 
ing words : “Production has expanded everywhere, 
and it is the verdict of competent observers that 
production has gone beyond the immediate require¬ 
ments and purchasing power of the world.” The 
mherent fallacy in this line of argument was exposed 
by John Stuart Mill in the following manner : 
“Those who think so cannot have considered what 
It is which oonstltutes the means of payment for 
commoditiM. It is simply commodities • could we 
suddenly doable the productive powers of the country, 
we Bboald doable the supply of commodities in every 
ij^ket ; but we should, ^ the same stroke double 
the puichasiug power.” The mounting up of stocks 
^cn is regarded as a sign of overproduction really 
begins after tiie setting in of depression. 

It is mndh to be regretted that the chief reason 
20-8 


for the present depression, mx,., the unbalance between 
savings and invostinent is not mentioned at all. 
Briefly the position is this. If people save, i. e., 
refrain from spending for current consumption, 
there is less money available for puremases 
of the same volume of commodities as before, and 
there is “overproduction,” with a consequent set¬ 
back to economic activity. If, however, these savings 
ore utilized for the purposes of investment, such as 
building of new factories, constiuction of new engi¬ 
neering works, etc., there is no check to economic 
activitv,—only it is now directed from the production 
of consumption goods to the production of capital 
goods. 

H. SlWHA 


TRrRAHTIS.kLAKAPTTRTTSVdARrTRA, Vol. J, 
Aflisearacantra, translated tnto English by Helen M. 
Johnson, Ph. IK, Uaelamd's Oriental i^ries. Price 
Its. 15. 

This is an lOnglisb translation of a handbook of 
Jainism. The original work oaino from the hand of 
an author named iremcliandra who lived in Guzerat 
ill the twelfth century, A i>. 

Tlic liook contains a scries of biographical sketches 
of certain characters which may perhaps be described 
without offence as holding a very high place in the 
hearts of the followers of .fainism. Incidentally we 
also come across religions and philosonhical discussions 
inculcating the .Tain doctnnes. 'Tne book is also 
valuable from another jioint of view. It gives the 
Jain tradition aliout the uiigin of customs. 

The translator seems to have done her work with 
groat care and faithfulness. It is perhaps due to her 
effort to adhere as closely as possiiile to the origini^ 
that we come across such awkward expressions as 
‘Lion-throne’, ‘King-goose” etc. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, the translation has been a very good one, but 
we arc disposed to think that the value of the book 
would have lieen increased very much, had it included 
the original also. 

The translator has not boon content with merely 
translating. 8hc has given a large mass of notes and 
added several appendices. We an: quite sure that 
there can be no two cmiuions aliout the value of 
these. Every reader will find them extremely helpful. 
They also testify to the great industry and learning 
of the translator. 

Wc cannot help referring to one thing in connec¬ 
tion with the books ui Goekwad’s Oriental Senes. It 
appears that H. H. the Goekwad of Baroda has been 
spading a lot of money on the translation of oriental 
books. The cultured public are under a deep debt 
of gratitude to him for this patronage of learning. 

Bajemdbanath Ghobf. 


TEXT-BOOK OF MODERN INDIAN HISTORY, 
Vol. L By S. 0. Sarkar and K, K. Butt, Behar 
Publishing House, Patna. Price not mentioned. 

The authors are teachers of history at the Patna 
College. They believe along with tho_A”ahabad School 
that modernism in India really begins with the first 
battle of Fanipat. Text-book of modem Indian 
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history therefore opens with Babar’s inTasion of this 
country. The TOlnme under notice closes with the 
installation of Warren Heatings as the Gtorentor of 
Ben^ in 1772. When the Company ‘‘stood forth as 
the Duan,” the Mussalman rule may be taken to hare 
come to an end. The next volume, which we hope 
will be published shortly, will bring the narrative 
down to the present day. The authors appear to 
have discharged their responsibility quite ably. With¬ 
out making the book vmy bulky and uninteresting, 
they have embodied all the results of the recent 
researches in this work. The stylo is simple and 
happy. The students are referred in every page to 
the ButhonticB from which the facts and arguments 
are drawn. Wo have been familiar so lung cither with 
elementary text-books for school students or with 
highly technical monographs. This work is an 
attempt at cutting out a vm media between the two 
extremes. The printing and the get-up of the book 
are quite satisfactory. 


A HTSTOBY OF INDIA : Part III British 
India. By C. S. Srinivasachari and M. S. B. Aiynnqar, 
Srimraaa Varadachari and Go. Madras. Price 
Us. 3-8. 

This work is neither a text-book of the right sort 
nor a more nolo. In some aspects the authors present 
ns with detailed facts. In other places, however, the 
treatment is scrappy. The book again sufTers from 
a lack of proportion. The authors at the head of 
their preface tell us ‘‘This part brings our History to 
the prMent day and covers the whole field of European 
enterprise from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to the gestation of the coming P'cderal 
[ constitution.” But of the 468 pages of the book, the 
period up to 1858 covers 3^, and India since the 
mutiny is disposed of in less than 1(X) pages. The] 
printing and get-up are not bad. 


INDO-CEYl/)N ODNNEfrriONT: By V. V. 

Rajaratnan, Sa-qothary Press, Tlntlon. 

This little pamphlet is an earnest plea for 
the immediate abolition of all restrictions which 
have been placed on the social and economic 
union of Ceylon with India This abolition should 
be at once undertaken as a step towards the 
ultimate entry of Ceylon into the Indian Federation. 


SANSEBIT 

SAKTI8ANQAMA TANTEA: Oritically edited 
wiUi, a preface by Benoytosh Bhattacharya, M. A., 
PA. D., Raiaratna, Director, Crimtai InstUt^. Baroda. 
In four volumes. Vol I—Kaltkhanda, Oaekwad^s 
Orimtal Series 2Vo. LXI. Pp. Royal octavo I-~XIV'^r 
1-179. Price Rs. 2-8. 

Students of Tantra literature will heartily welcome 
the publication of this important Tantra work which, 
thomzh obscure m places, contain a good deal or 
highly useful information. The work uppers to have, 
at one time, enjoyed immense popularity as is testifies 
to ^ the numerous quotations made from it in many 
a Tantra compilation, some of which have been 
mentioned by the editor in the preface. That the 
work IB comparatively late is undeniable. It refers 
to the number of Tantras preceding it as laksa- 
notyarhudda (I. 3) t.e., a legion. Thus it is clear that 
the Scdctvtangama was composed at a time—not long 
past -when owing to the composition of various 
works the number of Tantras had become indefinite 
The editor, however, assigns it to as late a period 
as the miadle of the Kith century on the strength 
of a passage ( VUl. .'18-30) which refers to some very 
late Yaisnava sects. 

The edition is based on four MSS. In view of 
the hopeless corruptions here and there the collation 
of some more MSS. might be expected to prove 
useful. As it stands there are in the text grave 
grammatical mistakes, some at least of which were 
undoubtedly due to the scribes of MSS. and should 
have been correctcil. The learned editor has made 
an attempt to give, in the preface, ‘a list of all 
extant MSS.’ of the work. It seems that the list was 
compiled mainly with the help of the CataJaqns 
Calaloqoriim and published lists of MSS. as it would 
be noticed that there are MSS. of this work, not 
mentioned by him, existing in the MSS. Libraries in 
difiereiit parts of India, catalogues of which are not 
known to have no far been pubhnhcd. As regards 
the number of chapters in the work under review 
it would be seen that the edition has 21 chapters 
while MSS. of the India Office Library, Bikaner Palace 
Library and Oovernment collection deposited in the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (described by B. L. Mitra) 
contain ‘20 chapters. The discrepancy has not 

unfortunately been explained by the learned editor. 
The absence of detailed lists of contents and of 
indices specially of an index of subject-matters as 
also of an index of the first lines to help the 
verification of the genuineness of the quotations made 
from it in different compilations is keenly felt in a 
critical edition of this typi-. 

Ghintahaaam Chakbavabti. 


Narksii Chandka Roy 



SILK INDUSTRY OF MALDA 

By RAKHAL CHANDRA RAY, b.8C. 


M ALDA in Bengal has, from a very 
ancient time, been famous for its 
silk industry. It is even now the 
first among the silk producing 
districts of Bengal. 

Therti are references to the effect that 
silk was not unknown in these parts during 
the reign of the last Hindu dynasty at Gaur. 
In those days, silk cloths were exported 
to the distant cities of Dacca, Sonargaon 
etc. It 'is also a fact that in the year 
l.’j77. Shaikh Bhiku, who used to trade 
in Maldahi cloths, set sail for Russia with 
three ships laden with silk cloths and that two 
of his ships were wrecked somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf. At the 
beginning of the 17th century the Dutch 
had an establishment at old Malda and the 
East India Company had an agency by about 
the year 1682, in the district. From the 
records of the East India Company it is 
learnt that active steps were taken to improve 
woven fabrics and dyeing and reeling of 
silk. 

Bernier, the celebrated traveller of the 
17th century, speaks in most glowing terms 
of the silk industry in Bengal, during his 
time : 

“There is in Bengal such a quantity of cotton 
and Bilks, that the kingdom may be called the 
common Btorehouse for those two kinds of 
merchandise, not of FTinduBtan, or the Empire 
of the Great Mogul only, but of all neighbouring 
kingdoms, and eren of Europo...The same may 
be said of silks and the silk stuffs of all sorts. 
It is not possible to conceiro the quantity drawn 
everjr year from Bengal. ...The silks are not 
certainly so fine as those of Persia, Syria, Sayd 
and Barut, but they are of a much lower price; 
and I knew from indisputable authority, that 
if they were well selected and wrought with car& 
they might be manufactured into most beautiful 
stufe.” 

Ab early as 1670 a Factor, "well-skilled 
ia silk'^ was brought to Kasimbazar from 
England and from this time forward the 
improvements in sericulture were very 


steadily noticed, until, by 1776, "Bengal 
silk drove all competitors except Italian 
and China silk out of the English 
market.” Wo also learnt from the 
Geoghegan that the industry attained to a 
greater prosperity than now in Malda. He 
says : “We have seen that the Company 
manufactured silk stuffs at three of ite 
residences, from country-wound silk.” The 
stuffs seem to have chiefly been undyed 
piece-goods known as Corns and Bandanas. 
Buchanan gives an elaborate account of 
silk manufacture at Malda and the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The cloths are all mixed, the 
warp being silk, and the woof cotton. There 
were about 11,000 looms in this region. 
Buchanan estimates the value of stufts ex¬ 
ported annually to the westward, Murshida- 
bad, and Calcutta at not loss than Rs. 10 
lacs annually. 

Mr. Lictard says following a report by 
Mr. R. Poreh, Collector of Malda : 

“The native side of the industry is prospering 
in its agricultural aspects and as regards the easy 
profits made by the natives, the mulberry silk 
industry must be considered as brisk, prosperous 
and flourishing. 

In 17.'i7 Mr. Wilder was sent to Bengal to 
examine into the causes of the defective quality 
of Bengal raw silk. Bhortly after, the filature 
system was introduced by the help of a French¬ 
man and the first silk filature of any importance 
in this district was built by Mr. Udney at 
Bingatala. In 1770 Mr. Henchman bnilt the 
residential house at Englishbazar as manufactory 
for Sofeda or Laee work on cloth. It was subse¬ 
quently turned into a silk factory. Mr. Hench¬ 
man is said to have first introduced the weaving 
of cloths from silk alone. Thu original Maldahi 
cloth was of cotton and silk but nowadays the 
old names of Bulbul Chasam (Nightingales’ eye) 
Chandtara (Moon and Stars) Maxebar (BipJets 
of the rivers), Kabiitarakshi (Pigeons* ey(s) 
which are derived from difierent patterns woven, 
are commonly applied to the cloths made of 
silk. As a result of these efibrts local history 
has it, that there was a boom in the silk trade 
between 17G0 and 1790, when the Company 
was able by means of Bengal i''lk to compete 
with imports into England fitom 'Purkey, of .raw 
and manufactured silk.” 

The inddenoe of pebrioe in Europe, 
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which was at its height between the years 1855 
and 1865, practically ruined the European 
silk industry to the advantage of India, 
although unfortunately India did not utilize 
this opportunity to stabUizo her own industry 
in the recess. Japan appeared in tlie field, and 
betweentheyears J805andl875 she enormously 
increased her production which practically led 
to the regeneration of the European silk 
production. It was from tliis period that 
the demand of Bengal silk began to fall 
and from the year ] 872, the production of 
Bengal silk began to diminish and the 
acreage under cultivation of mulberry 
decrease. Between the years 1856 and 1886 
the innxituum and minimum pri(*.e of raw 
filature silk was Rs. 24-14-7 and Us. 12-8-4 
respectively as compared with Us. 18-8-7 and 
Rs. 12-9-8 between the years 1900 and 1915. 
During war time the ])rice again inereasc’d 
and reached to the maximum of Rs. -12 per 
seer between the years 1921 and 1928. Since 
the yf'ar 1929 the price has again gone 
lower and the Inilk of silk produced nowa¬ 
days are Khamru silk as European filatures 
have all been clo.scd down. 

11 

Even at the present time the production 
of raw cocoons and silk by Kiiauiru reels 
has been occupying a vciy impralant place 
in the district and its economic problem is 
vciy’ closely related to the state of th(^ silk 
business of Malda. The present fall in 
prices of all commodities has to a great 
extent helped the silk rearers and other 
allied people to stick to this business, as silk 
is still a [*ayiug concern and has the greatest 
advantage of numerous crops a year from the 
same land. The average rearer now considers 
his main difliculties to be tlie outbreak of 
diseases and the fall in the price of silk, 
and he is confident that if these two factors 
could bo controlled, there was a very bright 
future for Malda silk. 

As r(‘gards the first of these main 
problems, the Sericulture Department has 
been specially tackling the question of 
diseases by the supply of pure seeds, etc., and 
attempts are being vigorously made to 
stimulate the production of cbcoons. By these 
departmental activities this district has been 


largely saved from diseased seeds, and the 
industry seems to be on a fair footing so 
far as the production of Khamru silk is 
concerned. But at the same time it must 
bo admitted that the second factor, namely, 
the prjcc problem has so far received practi¬ 
cally very little attention and nothing had 
been manifestly done to set matters right, 
at least as far as was possible. The produc¬ 
tion of raw silk had therefore gradually been 
discouraged and people were getting 
pessimistic about the future of the industry'. 

The present area under mulberry is 15,000 
acres in this district and the aggregate 
production of raw co<*-oon8 may be calculated 
as follows ; 

From ir»0fX) acres of land at 225 mds. of niul- 
herry — l.'M-HX) x 225=2l{7r>000 mda- 
U srors of cocoons imt md. of lt>af=5<MSf»(X) seers. 

si 205621 mds. 

At Rs. 20 per md. = Rs. 2.5,111 ,250. 

To understand how the present state of 
affairs came into being, it is necessary to take 
into account the factors that have brought 
this about. They may be briefly described 
as follows : 

(1) The gradual fall in price, by about 
the year 1872, i. c., the time when Japan 
appeared in competition, and Japanese seeds 
righted matters in Europe. 

(2) High rent of mulberry land is said 
to bo another depressing factor. When the 
price of silk was very high, the zaroiiidars 
charged even up to Rs. 12, Rs. 14 and 
Rs. 16 per httjha in Malda, Rajshahi and 
Murshidabad respectively, while rice lands 
were rented at Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2 per higha. 
The Permanent Settlement of Bengal enabled 
tlie zamindars to perpetuate these rents. The 
present conditions however arc not so bad 
as in the latter part of the 19th century 
although the mulberry lands still bring higher 
rents as compared with other agricultural 
lands. 

(3) The degeneration of the silk worms 
due to diseases and domestication. 

It is a fact that the wave of depression 
in the price of silk is very closely 
linked with the outbreak of diseases. 
With the falling in price -of yarns, the 
cocoons must be selling cheaper, and it is 
quite natural that the rearer would cut down 
the cost of production to the minimum and 
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increase the outturn. The result is, rearing of 
more frequent crops, overcrowding in rearing, 
insufficient feeding and frequent plucking 
which makes the leaves immature. Pronencss 
to diseases is greatly intensified, and when 
once the mischief is done it continues 
for years. 

(4) Closing up of fUatiires and with¬ 
drawal of efficient management. 

There was greater control over the rcelers 
by the European firms and good deal of 
attention had to be paid to the improved 
quality of silk which was mainly for export. 
With the fall in price, the supply of cocoons to 
the filatures began to decrease as the price of 
cocoons could not possibly be so attractive 
to the rearers and the major portion passed 
on to the Khamru re(4s. "There i.s also 
the fiict that the liJuropean firms bought 
cocoons for export while the native reelers 
buy to reel for Indian marki'ts at Benares, 
Nagpur and other (ilaee ; so that every 
pound pnrehased for export was an extra 
demand over the fairly steady native demand 
which made for better prices.’^ When 
ox])ort is possible and the price stays at a 
high point, there would be demand for 
cocoons and further rearing would be .stimu¬ 
lated. But us at present the export business 
is practically closed and the rearers have 
only one class of purchasers, iv'v., the 
country reelers, who are in their turn at the 
mercy of Marwari itiaf/njaus. Verbal con¬ 
tracts are made to supply so much silk at 
an uncertain ({notation. Wlion the silk is 
produced, the rceler finds that the price 
has gone down in the interval, and he is 
compelled either to reduce the price of 
cocoons produced by the rearers or be ruined 
himself in a single ^nind’; specially when 
he works with borrowed capital. The weight 
of silk is again another complaint as the 
purchasers take two tolas in excess in each 
seer of 80 tolas, the local ca8tom.s being 
82 tolas for a seer for raw silk. 

The country reels neglected the quality and 
no improvements up to the present moment 
have been made in this direction. The 
'Khamru* has never tried to keep pace with 
the improvement of the loom and as a result 
it has been totally ousted from the mills 
that are now mostly using foreign yams.. 


(.f)) Rise in the price of ether agricultural 
prociucts whereas that for silk remains 
stationary. 

Cultivation of jute in Bogra is an instance 
to the point where most of the mulberry land 
have beem converted to jute growing land. 

(G) Indebtedness of the silk rearers and 
weavers to the mabnjnas and a gradual 
monopoly of the trade by the Mtirwaris is 
one of the cau.ses of the decline of the 
industry. 

(7) Inferiority of the indigenoii.s Bengal 
silk-worms as coinjiared with better yielders 
in .lapan and Europe is another factor of 
the decline. 

Ill 

Th(i silk industry is an exceedingly 
complex one of which it is not at all easy to 
have a thorough gi’asp, and owing to its being 
essentially a c<*ttage industry, practised by 
a huge number of scattered {)e,ople, it is not 
in a sense an organized industry. "It has 
suffered because it is a scattered one and 
because it has not been realized to wbat 
extent it is a rottagr imiasirt/. There has 
been very little effort at improvement 
from within.” 

The main problems of sericulture may be 
summarized in two items, /v';., (1) Produe.- 

tion of silk. (2) Utilization of silk. The 
difficulties that arc faced in these directions 
arc enumerated b(‘low : 

(u) The activities of the Government 
tScrlciilture I )epartm(‘nt arc primarily rnstrie.t- 
ed to the production of disease-free seeds 
and their supply to the rearers. The 
Department has so far been able to 
meet only up to a small percentage of the 
total requirement of seed and it is thus evi¬ 
dent that the remaining supply of seeds is 
still secured from village origin, This may 
be considered as one of the factors responsible 
for the numerous failures of crop in the rearer's 
house. 

(/>) Proneness of the sUk-worms to 
diseases. 

Although Bengal has undoubtedly an 
advantage in having multivoltinG races of 
silk-worms, the attendant ffiffie dtics of infec¬ 
tion from diseases through heredity and conta¬ 
mination are also present. Use of micros- 
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copes may help to check infection through 
heredity but the conditions in rural Bengal 
do not make it possible to eliminate radi¬ 
cally the last links of infection as the silk 
worm crops are successive and in some cases 
even overlapping. In this respect the Bengal 
rearer is at a disadvantage. 

(c) Illiteracy of the mass and their 
poverty seriously stand in the way of efTecting 
any appreciable improvement in the methods 
of rearing. Want of co-operation and power 
of organization amongst the average cultiva¬ 
tor or the rearer has made their outlook very 
narrow and they ai’c by nature suspicious. 

(rf) Bad reeling has been the greatest of 
all evils and has been mainly responsible for 
the present condition of the silk trade. The 
Khamru or the country reel is the primitive 
Charka when no other better country method 
of reeling was known. When communications 
were slowly progressing and there was very 
little of international trade, the Bengal silk 
supplied foreign demands and prospered ; but 
now other countries have progressed and 
Bengal stood still to be content with a supply 
of only a limited local demands. With the 
close of the filatures, the Xhamrii silk was at 
once driven out from a competitive market and 
has at present no more importance than as a 
small local commodity. The reeler has no 
ideas of improvement and blindly follows 


his brethren in trade. The greatest pity ia 
that he seldom suspects that by the method 
of bad reeling he has been so steadily losing 
ground. All that he does is to take a very 
despondent view of the future and curse his 
luck for it. 

(e) Want of any organized trade associa- 
tioi to look after the marketing, etc. If 
properly organized it would create confidence 
and remove “the limited outlook and the 
want of knowledge of what is being done 
elsewhere and what is in demand.” 

(/■) Want of capital of the workers is 
anodier important factor. Unless they can be 
organized on a co-operative basis and 
financed, they are surely to go over to the 
Viahajans. The average worker is therefore 
indebted and the margin of profit is controlled 
by the financier. Native merchants (chiefly 
Marwari money-lenders) try to derive all 
goods out of an industry and ultimately leave 
it in a wretched condition. There is always 
money-lending al hujh raics of interest 
associated with enterprises and the ultimate 
results have often been disastrous. 

{g) Competition with foreign silk yarns 
and finished products which sell cheaper than 
Bengal silk is a big stumbling-block which 
stands in the way of the Bengal silk. A 
protective tariff would greatly increase the 
demand for Bengal silk. 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

By R. MUKHER.JEE 


I N order to understand tlie recent develop¬ 
ments of the labour movement in India its 
post history and ideological background is a 
most e8.sential consideration. A cenlur>’ ago 
Trade Unionism was, for all practical purposes, 
non-existent.' Outside of England there was no 
semblance of any specific organization of the 
working class and in England, where capitalism 
was becoming established, Trade Unions as 
protective org^izations of industrial workers, 
were only beginning to hike root 

In those early days the Trade Unions worked 
under neat difiiculties. Their existence was consi¬ 
dered illegaL All tbeir business bad to be conduct¬ 
ed with me utmost secrecy and any attempt on 
their part to reguJiate conditions of employment 


was looked upon by the employers and the 
government as a “conspiracy in restraint of 
Iradc.” Numerically the ITiiions could not boast 
of more than a few thousand members. In out¬ 
look th<>y were extremely conservative.^ Each 
society tried to maintain the dignity of its own 
particular craft. The idea of the separate unions 
taking joint action, against their masters in their 
struggle for better conditions, was unthought of. 

Todaj Trade Unionism is one of the most 
powerful factors in modern politics. The movement 
which began a century ago under adverse conditions 
has assumed international dimensions. Even in 
the most backward countries Trade Unions 
exist in some form or other and in the highly 
industrialized countries the membership runs 
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into millions. Similar progress has been made 
with remrd to the outlook of the Trade Unions. 
The old craft or trade prejudices that dominated 
for years are now almost entirely broken. With 
the development of large scale industry, the 
concentration of capital and the growth of unity 
amount the capitalists the workers are likewise 
realizing the necessity for breaking down their 
old craft barriers ana looking to the identity of 
interests as members of the working class. In 
this direction the Trade Unions have advanced 
even further. National barriers are being broken 
down and the Trade Union movement has 
gradually consolidated on an international scale, 
it is this aspect of the movement which has 
received the name of the “Workers of 
the World Unite,” in its revolutionary 
significance. This phrase characterizes the unity 
of the working class—that it has a common 
interest and a role to play in the evolution of 
hunian society and that international spirit and 
unity of purpose is free from all chauvinism. 

As yet, however, it must be admitted the 
intcrnational solidarity of the Trade Unions 
leaves much to be desired. No doubt the widely 
varying conditions, national customs, traditions, 
etc., all tend to retard the unification of the 
international forces of Trade Unionism. Still in 
recent times we have witnessed the development 
of the international spirit and it is perfectly obvious 
that the Trade Union movement is steering 
directly to the goal of Int-rnational brotherhood. 

From the foregoing it is logical to conclude 
that Trade Unionism is a permanent force in 
modem society. Its birth everywhere coincides 
with the birth of capitalism and changes in the 
construction of capitalist society have led to 
com'snonding changes in the structure and 
outlooK of the Trade Unions. In India the 
Trade Union movement is small and practically 
insignificant. Yet as capitalism and modern 
industrial methods grow the in<lustrial army 
of India, the Trade Unions will develop 
side by side. 

The Indian movement has however one 
decided aflvantage over the older movements in 
other countries. The pioneers of Trade Unionism 
had neither theory nor practical experience to 
l^uide them. Mistakes were common, weaknesses 
in structure and policy were frequently revealed 
and it was only the bitter experience of repeated 
set-backs and defeats that enabled the early Trade 
Union leaders to realize their mistakes and note 
the organizational weaknessess of the movement. 
At times the movement has been almost 
CTUshed by oppression. On the other occasions 
it was almost broken up by internal friction. 
From all these trials it has emerged suid its 
present power and influence is due to the fact 
that the Trade Union Movement has learned from 
its defeats and strengthened itself accordingly. 

The Indian Trade Union Movement as it 
stands today is on the threshold of its “proper” 


career. It must take into consideration the 
experiences of the brother movements in other 
countries, and, by avoiding similar mistakes and 
organizational weaknesses, it can rapidly grow 
into a powerful working-class factor in In<iian 
and International politics. It seems, however, 
the experience of the brother movements in 
other countries has not borne any result upon 
the Trade Union leaders in India. They have 
deluded themselves to take up the position of 
Trade Union leaders under social forces of the 
capitalist countries and thus have completely 
ignored the social forces as determine 
and condition the movement in India. An 
understanding of those basic conditions is 
a necessary prelude to analyse the recent 

developments in the trade Union movement 
in Inilia. 

The Trade Union movement in India is of 
comparatively rwent growth. Hardly the trumpets 
of war had ceased when tliere arose Soviet Russia 
with unprecedented hopes for the labouring masses 
all over the world. It awakened hopes of an 

unprecedented leap from the kingdom of misery 
into the kingdom of freedom and prosperity for 
the toilers of all lands. It was this awakening 
spirit which gave birth to the Trade Union 

Congress in India. Formerly there existed Unions 
in most of the indu.striul areas but they were 

sporadic organizations lacking coherence and 
uniformity. They were all philanthropic organiza¬ 
tions serving a very limited purpose for the 
working class in India. 

In 1920 Lala I^ajpat Rui made an effort and 
succeeded in founding the All-India Trade Union 
Congre.ss. This step led for the first time to a 
consolidated action in all the Trade Unions 
affiliated to this body. It was not until ]934 
that the Government of India passed a ^ specifle 
legislation dealing with the Tratle Unions In 
India. The Trade Union Registration Act of 
1924 has however remained a de.ad letter in 
many rc.spects. A cursory glance at this measure 
is suffieient to prove that those responsible for it 
were fully cxjnvcrsant with the history of Trade 
Unionism in other parts, and were bent on 
using that knowledge to the detriment of the 
budding Indian movement. The Unions _ are 
paying a heavy price for the doubtful jirivilege 
of being registered and it goes without saying 
that the non-registered Unions are tabooed by 
the employers and the authorities. 

Before dealing with the legal aspect of the 
Trade Union inovemont in India it is necessary 
to give a short sketch of its zigzag course 
which it has followed until now. The All 
India Trade Union Congress has followed since 
its inception quite a chequered career of its 
own. There have taken place innumerable 
strikes but the remarkable change occurred when 
tWe was a general strike in the Textile industry 
of Bombay affecting some 150,000 workers. 
It was tile flrst instance of the working-class 
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coming oat of the factory and registering its 
uneaaivooal protest against the wage-cut and 
similar measures of the employers. The working- 
class in the general strike snowed its unmistakable 
solidarity against the capitalism. 

But the most decisive factor in the history 
of the Trmle Unions has been the arrest of 
thirty-five of Trade Union workers in 1929. 
Prom the working-class point of view, 
this “Conspiracy” case marks a special landmark 
in having initiated a definih' break from the 
traditional line. The communists appeared at 
the vanguard of the Indian proletariat. 

From now the history changes its aspect. 
The role of the Indian working-class changed 
automatically. The rupercussions of the 
nationalist movement coupled with the arrest 
of the “Meerut Comrades” brought its influence 
upon the working class. The proletariat bec.ame 
in some degree class conscious. There was .again 
a general strike iji the Jute in<lustry of Bengal 
and this too had its influence upon the workers. 
Besides these two grcjit general strikes there 
have been numerous other strikes of a prolonge<l 
character. 

The next important landmark to initiato a 
distinct stage in the hi.story of the Trade Union 
movement was the split in the ranks f)f the 
Trade. Union (.longress in 1999 at Nagpur. ^ The 
two groups emerged out of the split—one definite¬ 
ly reae.tionary and reformi'?t in its nature 
and tljc otluT communist. The following issues 
came up as factors in creating divergence of 
opinion. 'Ihc “affiliation" business has been a 
thorn on both .sides- the reformist as well as 
cximmunist. The, reformists have all along beim 

f ircssing the (longresa to affiliate its^df to tho 
nternational F^eration of the* IVade Unions. 
On tho other hand, tho communists jiressod for 
affiliation to the Pan Pacific Tnide. Union 
Federation. Then the “Genova” bogey has been 
a thorn on tbo sides of both. 

Till! eulminating jioint was reached at 
Nagpur. The reformists walked out and se.cedod 
from the Trade Union (kmgres.s. For a year 
the situation went on like this, aiul tlie 
Calcutta session in 19:11 further accentuated 
the diviTgenco alrowiy evident in the Trade 
Union movement. If it was a mistake at 
Nagpur for the reformists to secede from the 
Trade Union Congress in 1930, the ultra-Leftism 
of the communists in Calcutta created the most 
deplorable situation the Congress has over been 


fa(»d with since its inception. It can he said 
with certainty that the Calcutta split was the 
most unwise and impolitic manoeuvre which the 
Trade Union workers ever indulged in. 

In the(Mcutta session the Trade Union Congress 
emerged as a body more uohereht and uniform 
than it was before. Those who were out to isolate 
others were themselves isolated by their ultra- 
Ijcftist tactics. The Trade Union Congress of 
which Mr. Ruikar is the President is the only 
functioning body, and the other section is 
defunct. 

But those who are genuine Trade Unionists 
did not lose the opportunity to come forward 
and raise the Trade Union movement from the 
slough into which it hml fallen. The Girni- 
Kamgar Union of Bombay issued an app^ 
to all the Triwlc Union organizations in the 
country to unite on the basis of a platform of 
unity which was issued by the said oi^anization. 
The issue wa.s taken up by variou.s organizations, 
and an Unity Confereni'u was held under the 
auspices of the All India Bailuuy Federation, 
to which Unions belonging to difTcrent groups 
gathered. The Girni-Kaingar Union platform of 
unity formed the basis of discussion. The 
“Unity Committee” was the outcome of that 
conference to which was delegated the task of 
formulating some such fundamental basis of 
unity tlint will be acceptable to all. 

Tlio holies tlins chcri.slied were however 
doomed to disappointimmt. The majority of 
the people <‘onstituting the committee wore the 
soceders of Nagpur and their recommendation.s 
were liound to be adverse for the ox)mmunist.a 
and other sections unacceptable to them. 

Another Unity Conference was held at 
Madra.s in August List. Tho Conference docideil 
to rally round the All-India Trade Union 
Congress, the only central organization of the 
Indian working class on the basis of the 
“fundamentals” formulated in the “amended” 
platform of unity issued by it. 

Thus tlie Trade Union movement in India 
has reached a point from which there can be 
no going back. The increasing aggressiveness of 
the capitalists and the employers has resulted in 
thousands retronchetl, discharged and let off on 
the roads to starve and die. The formula of 
compromise; arbitration, and conciliation boards 
have, however, proved absolutely abortive and 
ineffective in settling the grievances of the 
workers. 





TEA IN 

By AMA 


O F a total of 4,742 gardens in India 
occupying approximately 8,05,800 
acres of land, only 521 belong 
to Indians. And of the total 
391*’ million pounds of tea, grown in 
India, about 55 million pounds are grown 
in tea estates owned by Indians. Volume 
of labour employed may well be imagined by 
the fact that Assam alone swallowed up 
nearly 7 lacs of ordinary labour in this indus¬ 
try from 1918-19 to 1930-31, a brief period 
of twelve years. 

Total tea export from India in 1930-31 
to foreign countries amounted to 357 million 
pounds, out of which Britain (London) alone 
imported 299ia million pounds. It is interesting 
to note that over 51 million pounds of thia 
bulk is re-exported to America and the 
Continent by London. 

It is also interesting to note that if India 
consumed tea produced by Indian owned 

f ardens alone tea thus manufactured would 
all short by at least 22 per cent of 
her present consumption. From 31 million 
pounds in 1921, India now consumes over 
65 million pounds of tea in 1932. Within 
a brief period of 10 years (1921-31), Indian 
Tea Cess Committee has achieved this result 
-in India by continuous propaganda. 

In 1930-31, as many as 686 joint-stock 
companies were engaged in this industry and 
the total capital employed was, approximately 
53,43,86 000 in rupees. 

Average prices per pound of tea have 
varied from Be. 0-10-1 in 1921-22,^8. 0-15-11 
in 1924-25 to Rs. 0-6-5 in 1931-32. 

^ Dividends to shareholders have been 
paad &om 21 per cent to 200 per cent and 
above by tea companies. In 1929 tiie average 
value of 100 shares in tea in the share market 
was Es. 303, in 1930 Es. 278 and in 1931 
Es. 248. 

It is also of interest to know that a tea 
ptopwly managed, very quidkiy 
inoret^es the volume of its assets. A tea 
VM Bterted in 1921 with a pud 
90 *^ . r 


INDIA 


up capital of Rs. 25,000, made a clear profit of 
Rs. 2,71,000 since 1921 and has built up au 
asset amounting to Es. 3,00,000. 

The position of Indians in this industry, 
as in all other industries, is not enviable. Tea 
trade is entirely in the grip of Europeans. 
Indians have preferred paying 37 5 per cent 
of dividends during better times than building 
up a sound reserve fund to fall back on in 
bad times. Finance, required to run an estate 
during the working season, is always got by 
Indians from European banks generally, 
through their respective European auction 
brokers, by hypothecation of their Qrop. This 
makes them totally unable to sell their own 
tea anywhere and to any person without the 
consent of the European brokers. An incident 
illustrating this happened within the writer’s 
knowledge. He made arrangements for the 
sale of a certain brand of tea to a certain firm 
on behalf of an Indian tea planter and the 
delivery order was given when it had been 
found that the tea under reference had been 
sold in auction by the brokers. This was, of 
course, no fault of the brokers, since they 
were not informed of this private arrangement 
in due time by the planter though he was 
in Calcutta and had given the delivery order 
personally. It seemed that he expected better 
prices in the auction and vacillated whether 
or not to inform the brokers. He got no 
bettor price any way, but might have been 
landed in a legal difficulty (hough this was 
not done, thanks to the buyers. 

Indian tea industry in all its phases is con¬ 
trolled by Europeans since they are the pro¬ 
prietors of most of the gardmis. The Indian 
Tea Association, the Calontta Tea Brokers’ 
Association and the Indian Tea Cess Com¬ 
mittee arc the bodies (hat control and conduct 
tea in India. It is more than Barjnising 
that Indians have none of their own associa¬ 
tion thotg^ some time ago^something like an 
attempt was made- r 

'Die Ihdian Tea Assoolation guides the 
policy of (he entixe industry. The Tea 
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Brokers' Association effects the sale. The 
Tea Districts Labour Association controls 
the labour. The Tea Cess Committee does 
the propaganda in India and abroad. If the 
Tea Cess Committee's propaganda succeed in 
America, it will bo a good outlet for Indian 
tea. But it is very difficult to fight the 
coffee habit in America. In 1928 consump¬ 
tion of tea in America was 18 million pounds. 
Two years later in 1930, consumption 
increased only by a million pound. The 
world over tea consumption has decreased. 
In 1920 the total consumption of all teas 
was 113 million pounds. In 1929 it was 
93 million pounds and in 1930, 84 million 
pounds. In India the Tea Cess Committee's 
propaganda has achieved splendid success. 
By ten years, the consumption of tea has gone 
up more than double, from 30 million pounds 
to 65 million pounds. In India, potential 
results are obviously much greater than in 
any coffee-drinking country. Possibilities in 
India arc incalculable as the population is 
vast and there is no national beverage to 
stand in the way. People are not prejudiced 
against tea or for coffee. Recruitment to 
the staff of the Tea Cess Committee from 
educated and influential Indian families will 
be, if done, very wise, as in India the mass 
follows the intelligentzia almn»t blindly. 
There ought not to be much difference in pay 
and cadre between Indians and Europeans 
and if no discrimination is made certainly 
young men from the higher classes of the 
society will be tempted to join the Tea Cess 
service. 


The Indian Tea Cess Committee would do 
well, too, to recruit a few women to their 
staff as a matter of experiment. If the 
recruitment is done properly and the selection 
is made from personal knowledge nf the 
women selected, very good results may follow. 
More often, it is difficult to persuade a woman 
who never walks out of her home to sip ai 
cup of tea than it is with men. The writer 
has experience of purdah ladies taking tea in 
stone cups, since they think clay cups, made 
of pottery, are not ritually pure. Such is 
the prejudice! Male employees will not be 
admitted in the purdah. Moreover, an intense 
propaganda ought to bo carried on amongst 
the higher classes of people along with public 
demonstrations for the masses. 

Indian tea planters would not have had to 
think of other countries in which to sell their 
teas, if they could only combine in a solid 
block and carry on a proper propaganda in 
their country which consumes 22 per cent 
more of tea than all of them produce. Time 
is only too ripe for them to make an earnest 
effort 

The tea trade, alike all other trades, is 
undergoing an extremely trying experience. 
Expert opinion holds that the tone of the 
market would improve from this year and signs 
of improvement will be visible during it. 
But it is sure, unless political questions are 
brought to a permanent settlement all the 
world over, that every trade will have to 
find difficulty in its way to progress and 
prosperity. 


WORLD DISARMAMENT DEPENDS ON INDIA 


All the world is thinking about disarmament; 
but how little does it understand what is primarily 
in the way. The absolutely indispensable condi¬ 
tion of international disarmament is that Great 
Britain shall first give freedom to Imiia. Tho 
reason why is clear as the sun. The other 
nations of the world will not disarm so long as 
Great Britain remains armed. Everybody admits 
A«t. But Great Britain must remain armed, 
flinty oannot disarm, so long as she holds 
India m h» possession. Every Englishman 
jknowe tfaAt witoout a shxmg army and navy 


England would lose her great Indian £knpiiy. 
It follows that the first step towards world dis¬ 
armament absolutely must be the freeing of 
India. Then (but not before) Britain (»n disarm 
and thus make it possible for other nations to do 
the same. Thus we see that so long as India's 
subjection continues, all talk at (^neva or any¬ 
where else, about general international disarma¬ 
ment, is and must continue to be^ rpere words 
without any real meaning, mere whistling to the 
itind. 

5. T. 8tm]>BBLANI> 




Indian Women of To-day 

Indian women of to-day are engfoged in all 
kinds of activities which contribute to the well-being 
of the country. Mias P. Satthianadhan gives the 
following resume of their activities at present in 
T%ft Young Builder'. 

Culture and knowledge are spreading rapidly in 
the feminine world of Hindustan. This, however, 
does not mean that our more refined claBS(» ever 
lacked eivilUation; though at the same time it 
cannot be denied that it was not very; general, 
and the true benefit of modern education is that its 
merits are being realized by all classes of people 
Our women’s colleges and schools arc all being 
crowded- .by happy girls; in &ct applications are 
increasing so much each year that I have known 
many refused. What a difference is this to fifty 
years ago, when there was hardly an Indian woman 
who wished or dared to take up higher studios. 
How rapidly, therefore, is the old order giving place 
to the newl 

Every year, therefore, the number of our lady 
graduates and doctors is increasing; and what is 
better still, scope is being given them for cflTicient 
service. The responsible posts of suiierintcndcnts of 
large institutions and principals of colleges are being 
thrown open to Indian women, and the genuine solid 
work, which lady doctors in this country are 
carrying on, can onlv bo realized by the greatness of 
the sacrifices involved and the results produced. 

Many Indian women ate completing their uni- 
versijy careers by studies in England or America 
and it is interesting to note that it is not alone the 
enthusiasm for the mere education, in the sense of 
passing examinations, that actuates them; but there 
Is also a great craving for travel and an intense 
desire for wide-spread knowledge and experience even 
among staid married ladies. 

The demand for freedom and equal rights with 
men is being rapidly recognized. Among those who 
are fighting for the uplift of their sisters, there are 
some who are extremists, and some who are 
moderates. The former, in spite of the excellent 
work that they are doing, are apt to go too for, and 
and to imitate the ways and customs of western 
women to an unnecessary degree. They are inclined 
to stop at DO eonventions; and in their very zest to 
follow Ehtropean women in thmr carefree life, they 
often over-step limits. 

Yet they, with the more modest moderates, on the 
whole are dmng excellent work, and through them 
eTtls such as child-marriage, the institatious of 
br^hels aptil Dnetdasia, the supreraion of widows, 
and inn«mend>le oJd-fuhiooed oustoms are being 
aD^ermuHid. Then than are ladies, who are li^sla- 
tive ^ eomcOlots, tnaaidpal eonneillors, membm of 
distriet md edneatiotud boards, hononoy mtgpBtrates 
wd anlvemity 'senate member^ not to mention those 
who have wg awsen ted us at the Bound Table 
Uonteiaaoa. Tne antonnt at good tiuH. active 


enthusiastic women are doing to our land cannot be 
estimated. 

It is needless to mention the interest that Indian 
women of today are showing in politics. How 
marvellous is their service in the present political 
upheaval! The flwadeshi and Buy Indian Learaes 
seem to be gaining such rapid ground, that Indian 
women, hitherto so shy and modest, actually volunteer 
to serve in public shops. The anti-untouchability 
movement has received a great impetus by the 
association of Avomeii, 

Another fact which proves that our women ore 
more energetic than they were before is that almost 
every small mof ssil station, these days, can boast 
of a ladies’ club, where the women or the static 
meet a few evenings a week, and spend the time in 
Icasant recreation. Guiding and social work is also 
ei'oming itopular. 

From this brief resumij of the activities of Indim 
women, it will be seen that they are by no means 
the backward, bashful, incompetent and inefficient 
creature that th^ have hitherto appeared to be. 


The Permanent Settlement 

It’.s no good denying the fact that the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal has not been 
an _ uniiiixed blessing. It has given rise to 
various problems. Mr. Kfaagcndra Nath Sen 
discusses the financial aspect of the permanent 
settlement in TjandhoUiers’ JownaL He concludeB 
his paper as follows: 

As a domestic problem of Bengal, it raises moral, 
legal, economic and financial issues. Morally, those 
who swear by B^ulation I of 179.1 enjoy almost an 
impregnable position. I^egaily, the position is not 
secure, for the Legislature can supersede the Regula¬ 
tion or at any rate modify the same. Even within 
the existing terms of the Regulation, the question 
whether it rules out taxation of agricnltural incomes 
has not been free from controversy. From the 
economic, point of view, a number of problems have 
already b%n referred to. The biggest problem is that 
of Bub-infeudation. It will remain a problem as long 
as there is a paucity of industries in the province 
offering alternative means of employment and invest¬ 
ment. The two safest channds of Investment are, in 
public estimation. Government paper and land. A 
century ago, land was the only means of livelihood 
as well as investment. Sub-infendation is the conse¬ 
quence, being of course encouraged by the settlement 
in perpetuity at land revenue. As the gap 
between the rental vidae of the land and the revenue 
paid on it inereases,. the number of interests and 
tenures is liidife to. grow. On dm other hand, in 
times of distress, it u land-hold, ug community 
whioh acts ss the first bufibr, and is the first to fed 
the pinch. revenue laws are rigid and the land- 
holdescB find it almost impossible to realize the rents. 
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Dub is, perhaps, as it should be, for it helps the 
ryots <som|w^ to whom the landlords are in a 
lotion to withstand the stress. Bat the 
pmtion is not so satisfactory at a tame of prosperity. 
GHhe lasdlords ate debarred from increasing the rents 
unless there is an extraordinarily long spell of 
prosperity. The 8tato has thns taken its revenge on 
the laadlordB for the permanent settlement of land- 
revenue. This fact discounts a gnsat deal the 
privileged position of the Bengal landholder as com- 

e r^ to his compeers iu other parts of the country. 

cidentally it has helped to create a peasantry that 
is better able to weather the first effects of an 
economic blizzard. If they cannot actually do it, the 
responsibility does not lie with the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment but other economic factors. 

From the point of view of public finance, the 
problem is one of equalising the burden of taxation. 
Here we come across a real defect of tte existii^ 
STStem. The defect arises really from the regressive 
character of the land tax whereas all other taxes are 
either proportional or progressive. If the rate of -any 
tax should not be regressive, it is the tax on ianu 
values. The high rate of the tax, as it is, does not 
mat^, for different sources of income are charged 
at different rates. What matters is the character of 
how the rate increases or decreases. In the case of 
land, It is well-known that much of the increase in 
value is ‘auearned’ and calls for, if not confiscation, 
at least the application of a progressive tax schedule. 
The incidence ot the land revenue when it was first 
imposed was 90 per cent of the rental value. Today 
it 18 about 30 per cent. Fifty years hence, it may 
be below 20 per cent—as low as 10 per cent in a 
prosperous fi^gal. All this time, evt^ other class 
sharing in the increased prosperity will be required 
to contribute at a proportional, if not progreesive, 
rate to the State treasu^. This is an iniquity which 
should receive attention from now. I susi^t that a 
good deal of the ^itation for the taxation of 
^noidtural incomes arises from a dim, not always 
intelligent, appreciation of this cardinal fact. The 
Permanent Settlement has been the villain of the 
piece, but the uncritical assailants have lost track of 
the roal chase by themselves drawing a number of 
red herrings across it. 


to be diverted from the object for which they are 
ostensibly taken. 

Gime^ly speakiim, a central co-operative bank 
should not xtave under it more societies than it ean 
finance. The Indian Bauking Enquiry Oonunittee 
recommends that central banks should operate over 
fairly large areas and have a goodly number of 
societies affiliated to them. The recommendation of 
the Bengal Banking Inquiry (Committee is more 
sp^ific. It prohibits the splitting up of central banks 
before the number of affiliated sociwes readies 300 ; 
even then, no new central bank should be formed 
until a sufficient number of men of intelligenoe, 
influence and possessing knowledge of co-operation 
can be found in the locality to form the directorate. 
Fluid resources of the banks should never be allowed 
to fall below a fixed level. Overdue unrealized 
interest should not be considered as assets in declaring 
dividends. 

Certain important recommendations of the Central 
and the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
about the working of the co-operative banks should 
be mentioned here. They have boon advised to set 
up a bad debt fund and contribute to it regularly as 
as is done in the case of reserve funds. The Bengal 
Committee has referred at some length to the 
important nature of their work and has recommended 
that they should be entrusted with more responsible 
work like land mortgage. But the financing of 

g rimarv societies being their main object, the central 
anks nave been 'advised not to undertake commercial 
banking. Intor-lending amongst different co-operative 
banks and between these and other credit institutions 
has also been disapproved. 

The guarantee of Ks. 30 lakhs offered by the 
Government of Bengal on behalf of the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank is significant and is a sufficient 
assurance to the depositors that their interests are 
safe. The Provinciu Bank as well as the Bengal 
Co-operative Oroanization Society are important 
agencies in the development and regulation Of the 
co-operative movement The necessity of such central 
organizations for the ^wth and expansion of the 
movement has been Mly demonstrated in western 
countries. I'hese institutionB deserve your fullest 
co-operation and support. 


The Co-operatiTe Bank 

Many i-uuntries have prospered though co¬ 
operation. A bank started on co-operative basis 
can render help to the people to carry on 
Qgrinilture and small indigenous industries. 
Bir P. C. Boy offers some suggestions as to how 
a central co-operative bank should be run in 
The Bengal Co-pjferative Journal. Ho says: 

In this connection let_ me make certain general 
sngi^tioaa^ for conducting your work on sound 
banking principles. Cues from societies or individiuds 
should ue realized with utmost regularity. If they 
once bfgin to fall in arrears they become ultimatdy 
unrealizable. The terms of a loan should be deter- 
anned according to the importance of its obje<‘.t and 
smaU-term^ dei^its shooid never be emp^ed in 
kng^tena havestments. The oeatnd banks mive been 
advued by the Indian Banking Enquiry OomsiitfeM 
to ooofine themaaivas to abort-tanas and int^aoei^ite 
flcadte, ieaviBg jOBg-tem casdit for Ind mortgage 
tMMla. XosoBi to ahonid be aqffidiiSt 

,|plk iMr nsfaSameMts i»d mirar 1^ dlotrda 


Is not the a HmduT 

Is not the ‘Harijan,’ one belo^ing to the 
so-called depressed classes, a Hindu? Thi?- 
question has been answered, tuing particularly the 
legal aspect in view, by Mr. T. R. Venkatarania 
Sastry in The Indian Bemew.. He says : 

A point is raised by an eminent wnter on Hindu 
law as to wbdiher the Hatijans are Hindus. There 
is a great deal of ingenuity exercised by the 
controvfflsialiBts on both sides and there is nothing 
but controversial cleverness in the contention that 
Barijans are not Hindus. Ckiurts have always 
applied Hindn Law to them and at no time h.'is '' 
been suggested that they were not Hindus. I>ecision'' 
can be cited that even as regards worship they arc 
within the pale of Hindnism th<»^ there may by 
restricUoB as to the {dace from imak they should 
worship. Even in the temide of Qumvayar they 
have a li^ oi access into the temple though it 
only for uuee days in the year. 

It ia stated the that they a» governed 
hr Hindu law . k no proof thht thtgr ave Hkdus 
beeaaae sooie Mualima are dso fgovhmtd hy Hindu 
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law. I Bhould like to know any case in which 
Hindu law TOTerns people who are not Hindus or 
were nevor before Hmdniu It is in every case either 
because the peraons are Hindus or because they were 
Hindus and are still retaininf!; their old Hindu law 
that Hindu law is applied to them. If it has to 
be^ conceded that at one time they were treated as 
Hindus and therefore Hindu law came to beapplied 
to them, the question will arise when did they cease 
to be Hindus? 

The other point that is urged is that tome of 
the Harijans take part in the Muharram festivities 
and therefore they are not Hindus. There are 
Brahmins who fulfil vows to Nagore Durga and no 
one doubts that they are Hindus. There are Hindu 
families from which the eldest man passes to the 
place of a aahadwnashm of a Durga, there are 
intermarryinK Hindus and Christians and there are 
Muslims and Christians retaining m part Hindu 
customs, without anybody questioning the membership 
of such persons in their respective eommnnities. 
All this only furnishes proof that the leaders of the 
Hindu community have failed to discharge their 
duty of maintaining a hold on members of their 
community or imbue them with due respect for their 
own culture. And it may be added that one who 
neglects* any limb of his community as undeserving 
of attention or careful protection will have the 
difficulties that wc encounter at home and abroad. 
That they should cling to the Hindu community 
which cares so little for them is wholly to their 
credit and to our eternal discredit. 


Vernacular the Medium of Juetruction 

One need not argue at this time of day why 
vernacular should be the medium of instruction. 
In India the case is otherwise, save and except 
in the Osmania University which has taken up 
Urdu as the medium. So, The National Chrinlian 
(^oundt R&rmo welcomes the idea of making 
Hindi the medium of instruction in the Benares 
Hindu University : 

in hiH convocation address at the Benarw Hindu 
ITniversity, which, contrary to the iraditions of 
modem Indian universitios, was Avon in Hindi, 
Pandit Malaviya pertinently raised the question of 
the medium of instruction in our schools and 
colleges. He stated that the pupils in the Central 
Hindu Bchod of the University were reccivng 
education through their mother tongue, and th.it 
from the next year in the Intermediate Glosses also the 
.medium of insia’action would be the mother-tongue. 
This is a reform of far-reaching significance. WhiJo 
'» the test of the world universities use the vernacular 
as the medium of instruction, in India the only 
university among our sixteen universities which has 
adopted this obvmusly sound educational method is the 
Osmania University of the Hyderabad State. Tin 
'■n^thod of imparting instruction in the vcmaculsr 
does not do away with a proper study of the Ipnglisb 
language, as Pandit Malaviya pointed oat in his 
wdresB, and as demonstrated already in the Osmanu 
UntveTWy. It is to he hoped that the example of 
Hyderabad and Benaiee will be followed by other 
Indian aniversiUeB. The ^fflottldes' in the way of 
adopting iiiHi refom are no doubt many. That 
are not itiMHpeittd>l% however, has been shown by the 
repU^ ' to f ' diniwbr w. Ae subjtet issued by the 


Inter-University Board last year. Inertia and un¬ 
willingness to depart from the beaten track are more 
responsible for the reform not being fpven a fair 
trial than the dif&culties that are inherent in it. It 
has been made possible for the Os^nia University 
to make Urdu the medium of instruction in au 
subjects, because of the sustained labours of Ae 
translation bureau maintained by that University 
and of specialists engaged in producing suitable 
text-books. The revolutionary change now being 
worked out in the Osmania University and the 
innovation along the same linos contemplated by the 
Benares University deserve to be carefully studied 
by those engaged in Christian higher education 
in India. 


Adult Education in England 

The same paper publishes an informative 
article on the adult education movement in 
^igland. To fight illiterney some system of adult 
education must also l>c introduced into Indin. 
The following extracts will therefore prove 

useful. 

1. Tke fForh-rs' AWuttaitonal Angormtion has 
2,307 affiliated societies and a membership of 900,000 
men and women. The classes organized by it were 
attended by 38,7:10 students. It is the biggest agency 
for adult education in England. 

2. Ihc Edueattonai Settlements Association has 
in affiliation 13 educational settlements and 6' 
residential colleges. The total membership is 5,170. 

3. ihe Young Men's Christian Association 

comprises 020 local associations and Red Triangle 
Club, with a total membership of nearly 69,000 men 
and 27.000 boys. It organized C tutorial dMses, 
1-1 one-ycar classes, 2.5 terminal conrses, pqphlax 
lectures in 310 centres, numerous study circles, 
discussion groups, debating societies and wire¬ 

less clubs. 

4. The Young Women's Chnstian AssociatioH 

membership is 33,500. Nearly 20,(.X)0 persons a year 
arc brought ii'. touch with the association through 
the hostel visitors and camps. It conducted 271 
classes of the academic typi\ 140 of practical type 
and 283 of the recreational type 

5. Tke National tederatuin of Women’s _ Institutes. 
There are 4,250 institutes, mostly iu vWages and 
small towns. Regular classes are held in dress¬ 
making, cookery, hygiene, literature, history, musical 
appreciation. There are choral and dramatic societies. 
The total membership is 250,000. 

6 . 'Ike National Adult School Union aims at 
promoting adult educational work. The movement, 
though religious, is non-scctarion and non-)wrtyj with 
democratic management and finance. It affiliates 
1,401 adult schools (men’s 591, women’s .528, mixed 
ICI, young people's 121). All schools meet weekly 
arn undertake the «tndy of subjects set forth in 
the annual issues of the Adult School Lesson Hand¬ 
book. They also arrange lectures, week-end schools, 
Qon-residential coaTses, summer schools, study groups, 
recreational and tdigious activities, and a jp}d deal 
of social service work. They |lso organize handicraft 
courses, intetnationa] visits, aar international corres- 
pondaice bunau, music and dramatic feativals, arts 
and crafts exldbltionB. There art five penuanenb 
guest hffiuiss. 
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7. Co-operatim Union. The Co-operative Move- 
'naent has 1,309 societies with 5,00(1000 members. 
Men’s Co-operative Guilds have 61,000 members in 
Eofrland and 27,000 in Scotland. Meetings are held 
weekly, and such subjects as social services, poor law 
refoim, war tendencies and how to combat them, the 
care of the mother, food values, business methods are 
studied. There is a vast amount of educational work 
among children and adolescents. 

8 . The National Counr.U of iMbour Collegr is 
financed and controlled by 82 trade unions with a 
membership of 2,(100,000. The council has 106 colleges. 
It or^nized 1,102 classes with 28,147 students. In 
addition it had .8,885 correspondence course students, 
gave 1,018 lectures to wprking-class organizations. 

9. i/ip British Assoriation of Residential Settle¬ 
ments has 48 settlements, apart from educational 
settlements. In each case a number of men and 
women live together in an industrial neighbourhood, 
and thus create a centre of social and (niucational 
work of ail kinds. At Tovnbcc Hall and the Mary 
Ward Bettlement the work is largely education^, 
and is financially assisted by the London Gouuty 
CouncU. 

10. 'jhe British Drama League has 1,500 amateur 
societies, mostly attached to schools. It has 75,000 
members who are either practising, studying, or 
.intelligently cnjoing the art ot the theatre. 

11. The British Broadcasting Corporation always 
'includes educational talks for adults in its daily 
.programmes. In 1928 it constituted a Central 
Council for llroadcasl Adult lilducation. In 1930 
as many as 18,5 organized listening groups were in 
existence. Each of these groups meets regularly to 
listen to a course of lectures, every lecture being 
followed by a discussion under a qualified leader. 
The B. B. C. issues Aids to Study pamphlets, and 
artides in its weekly paper. The lAstener, a journal 
'intended to promote generally the educational and 
cultural sides of Broadcasting. The B.B.C. is truly 
dialled the ‘People’s University.’ 


The Anti-Untouchahility Movement and 
Indian. Women 

Women can do nmeh to remove the cur.se of 
•untouchability from India. Tliey are doing much 
to render the country hapjiier and better and 
have alreiiilv set to think idiout the invMiousness 
of untoucbiibility. Stii-Dhanna writes : 

Apart from this it cannot but strike any thinking 
person that so long as the vast Hindu community 
which r*on8titute8 the majority of the Indian people 
remains divided against itself there can be no 
substantial political advance in the country because 
the ve^ idea ot joint electorate, for which Mahatma 
Gandhi staked his life, is entirely dependent for its 
successful application iii practice hi the removal of 
4 ill customs that lead the higher caste Hindus to 
dtmrive their oppressed brothers and siston of any 
jnghts, whether civic or relimous. It is thert'fore 
imperative that in a situation tike this where ancient 
customs and usages with all the traditions to support 
ahem are on the one hand and the immediate needs 
nnd iajuriea done to a vast number of our fellowtnen 
are cm the other, the demands of the latter upon our 
coDsoieoee Aould take the flnt place. We ied that 
laws and oastoi«| that no longer comsoand the 
oanction of love, reason, and hamanity should be 


changed and if need be, even cast off in order to 
remove the disabilitieB that such usages and customs 
have laid upon innocent shoulders for generatLons, 
for after all there is nothing greater or higher in 
creation than human personality. Whatever law or 
custom tends to injure or demoralize or insult the 
human being, cannot and should not have a place 
upon the statute books of any progressive mdiion. 
Iaws are made for the benefit ot men and ^ not men 
for the laws. Therefore since untouchability and all 
its accompanying evils lay upon the shoulders of 
many millions of our brotners and sister^ an 
insupportable burden of insult and injury and depri¬ 
vation, no Indian should, at this sta^, be found 
unwilling to atone to these people by throwing open 
the temples, tanks, wells and all other places of 
common worship and (xmimon use. No matter what 
fossilized customs have to be broken in doing so. 


Edison on Luck and Sleep 

Prainuldha Dharata publishes the following : 

Mr. M. A. Kasonoff, a co-workcr of Mr. Edison, 
gives in the following the opinion of the latter 
regarding the secret of nis success in work ; 

“One day the Old Man (Mr. Edison) sat down 
for a chat, and we exchanged confidences. ‘Do you 
bclive in luck ?’ he asked me. I said, ‘Yes and 
no. My reasoning mind revolts against the supersti¬ 
tion of luck, ray savage soul clings to it.’—‘For my 
part,’ said the old man, ‘I do not believe in luck 
at ail. And if there is auen a thing as luck, then 
J must be the most unlucky fellow in the world. 
I’ve never once made a lucky strike in all my life. 
When I got after Bometning that I need, I start 
finding everything in the world that I^ don’t need- 
one damn thing after another. 1 find ninety-nine 
things that I don't need, and comes number one 
hundred, and that—at the very last—turns out to 
be just what I had been looking for...Wouldn’t 
you call that hard luck 7 But I’m tellin’ you, I 
don’t believe in luck—good or bad. Most fellowB 
try a few things and then quit. I never quit until 
] get what I'm after. That’s the onlj^ diflercncc be¬ 
tween me, that's supposed to be lucky, and the 
fellows that think they are unlucky. Then again a 
lot of people think that T have done things because 
some 'genius’ that I've got. That too is not true. 
Any other bnght-minded fellow can accomplish just 
as much if he will stick like hell and remember 
that nothing that's any good works by itself, just 
to please you , you got to ntahe. the damn thing 
work. You may have heard people repeat what I 
have said, ‘Genius is one per cent inspiration, ninety- 
nine per cent perspiration’. ‘Yes, (Sir, it’s mostly 
hard teorlc,’ 1 said, ‘You will admit, Mr. Edison, 
that at least your patience is out of the ordinary 7 
—Oh ; Yes,’ he replied, ‘I got lots of patience.’ 

Mr. Edison’s idea of sleep is no less intm^sting. 
It is due to this theory, perhaps, that he could work 
night after night without or with almost no sleep. 

“A favourite topic with him was his theory pi 
sleep. To this be came ^ack agaiu and 
“Bleep,’ ^ asserted, 'is an acquired nabit. Cells don t 
sleep. Fish swim about in the water ail n^ht; 
they don’t sleep. Even a horse don’t sleep, he just 
stands stUl and rests. A man don’t need any 
You tiy it sometime. Work all day all nutht, then 
early in the moming, take a iox hau-an-hoor. 
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then }ump up, wash your face with ice-water, and 
go back to work again. You’ll be fresh as a lark 
and fed just fine.” 


Bamans* Scientilic Discoveries 
Dr. Meghnad Saha haa the following in 
India and tl^ World about Prof. C. V. Raman’s 
scientific discoveries : 

The crowning achievement of his life came in 1928 
when he discovered ‘Ciombination Spattering”, now 
called fittingly after him “Raman Effect”. This was 
not due to a mere stroke of good fortune bnt wa.s tho 
culmination of years of hard and continuous work. 
Tho blue colour of the sky and the sea has always 
impressed poets and authors, but a scientific explana¬ 
tion of it was first given by Lord Rayleigh, and was 
supported by the experiraents of Tyndall. Lord 
Rayleigh showed that the phenomena was due to the 
breaking up of light waves by the molecules which 
compose our atmosphere. The sky appears blue 
because more blue light is thrown sideways than 
red light. 

Ilian’s interest in tlie subject seems to have l)ccn 
roused by experiments which were carried out about 
13 years ago by the Hou’ble T. Stnitt, tho present 
Ijord i^yleigh (and son of the firsl Ijord Rayleigh) 
for experimentally demonstrating the validity of his 
father’s theories. He devised .a very delicate apparatus 
for experimentally investigating the scattering bv 
molecules of difTercnt types and in cj-operation with 
his numerous stndcntB earned out hundreds of experi¬ 
ments on those lines. Tn course of these investigations 
he was troubled by experiences of a new kind. He 
found that light seems to be modified in its colour 
when scattered by matter. What happens is this; 
When light falls on matter, which is itself excital by 
heat or any other agency the electromagnetic vibra¬ 
tions whien constitute light become locked up with 
the vibrations of matter, and is profoundly modified 
when it comes out. But this modification cannot bo 


detected if white light be used, because white light i» 
a jumble of many Tights and the modified lights get 
lost in the motley crowd- Bo light of one single 
colour has to be used, and the modified light has to- 
be analysed by a spectroscope. This crucial experi¬ 
ment was carried out by Baman and Krishnan in 
1928, and was immediately successful. 

The effect of this discovery on the Scientific world 
was immense, for it not only brought to light new 
phenomena, but it opened a new way for investimting 
the properties of matter. The importance of the 
result was first recognized by P. Pringsheira, Professor 
at Bnrliu who in an article in the German Natur- 
imsumaefiafl gavG an account of the discovery, and 
called attention to its great importance in rooiecuiar 
physics. From this lime onwards, the interest in the 
work has remained unabated, and investigationB on 
Jiaman speotrum (spectrum of combination scattering 
due to moleeiilesj have become common features in 
journals of physics and cheniistiy. A great amount 
of these contributions has come from Prof. Raman’s 
own laboratory. Uis great services to science were 
recognized by the awaid of a Nobel Prize in 1930, 
and strange to say, even that prosaic body, tho 
Government of India, seemed to signify its apprecia¬ 
tion by conferring on him a knighthood in 1909, a 
distinction nsually reserved for bureaucrats and politi¬ 
cians of a class whose activities arc of an approved 
type. 

As IS usual in these days, controversies regarding 
prcecdoiice immediately arose after the aniionncement 
of the discovery, for two Russian workers, Ijandsberg 
and Mcndelstainm had been working on similar linos 
and had been forestalled by Raman by only two 
muiiths. An Austrian Professor, l>r. iSmekal, bad 
predicted the effect from thermod^nainical reasoning, 
ami Kramers and Heissenberg, two pupils of the 
famous Niels Bohr, hail worked out a theory of 
retriietion on those basca. Experiments to verify the 
theory were earned out at Bohr’s laboratory, but 
without siiccnss. It was reserved for an Indian te> 
achieve the fiist success in these lines. 






Instinct in Insects 

\Vp have been n^oeivin? lat(*ly a very compo- 
tonl. new periodiral entitled Oharactpr and 
PnnomUU/, published by Messrs. George Allen & 
Unwin Lttl., an<l devoted to Psychodiagnostics 
and allied studies. In the second issue of this 
magazine, Major R. W. G. Hingston contributes 
an extremely interesting article on “Instinct and 
Intelligence in Insects.” The three aspex’ts of 
instinct, Major Hingston say.s, arc its perfection, 
inflexibility and wisdom. Of the wisiiora of 
instinct he gives the following example : 

The next point wc notice is the wisdom of instinct. 
Perhaps the best illustration of this is the behaviour 
of the female solitarv wasps. Many species feed their 
young on paralysed insects, grasshoiipers, crickets, 
locusts, spiders, and so on. Each Bpwios hunts its 
particular type of victim and keeps fairly strictly to 
that type alone- The wisdom in the matter is the skill 
at paralysing. For what the wasp reauires is not a 
dead capture, but rather one that will ho helpless and 
yet alive, so that her young ejin have living nounsh- 
tnent though in a helpless inert state. Bo what she 
docs on seizing her capture is, not to sting it to 
death in an aimless manner, but rather to perform 
a deliberate operation which illustrates in a forcible 
manner the wisdom and forethought in Ihe instinctive 
act. What she docs is to scientificallv paralyse her 
victim, putting it into a state of hcliiiessnoss and 
coma in which it cannot kick or do any injury and 
yet can remain alive for weeks or months. In this 
(vay her larvae get fresh animid juices, w'hile the 
creatures that supidy the juices arc unable to make 
any resistance even though lii'ing slowly disembowelled. 

How docs she ell'pct it ? By a procedure so 
deliberate and remarkable that one might think she 
had a clear auderstaiiding of the nervous organization 
of her victim. She selects a special point for the 
application of her sting winch lies over the main 
nervous .ganglion ihat controls the iniiseular move¬ 
ments of the insect. This point will, of course, differ 
in different insects, for their nervous structures are 
dificrently arranged. Yet since each species of wasp 
keeps to its own type of victim and behaves as if 
she knew the particular point that lies over the 
ganglion of that special type of prey, she always goes 
unerringly t/i that spot ana drives her sting into the 
ganglion. The ganglion is not a pin-head in size, 
and yet the wasp gets her jet of poison unfailingly into 
that minute point. The result is that the capture is 
etmek instantly into a state uf complete coma, 
produced in a manner strictly analagous to that 
adopijd by Um human surg«»n when he injects an 
ani^thetic into the cerebrospinal canal. Here then 
we have wisdom almost staging in its perfection; 
it semns of the type that we might expect from the 
eurgical caqaeort or the man of science. 


Russia and China Comes to an Agreement 

The New liepMv: has the following leading 
article on the now developments to be expecteil 
in the Far East as a result of the Sino- 
Kussinn agreement: 

The action of China and Russia in resuming full 
diplomatic relations has oltereil the situation iu the 
For East almost overnight, and to a serious extent. 
The .lapanese tried hard to maintain their traditional 
“Oriental stoicism * in the face of the news, but it 
was easy to see that th^ were totally ignorant of 
of the new development until it was announced, and 
greatly disconcerted by it. Their diplomacy had 
recently been built around the assumption that they 
had Moscow in their pocket ; they wore talking ot 
the immediate recognition of IVbnehukuo by the 
IJ. B. B. R, and were assuming that they no longer 
needed to keep large numbers of men along the 
Siberian bonier. But not only have China and 
Russia stuck hands, bnt they made the public 
announcement of it at Geneva, before the eyes of the 
world and in the middle of .Tapan’s desperate effort to 
avoid an advi’rse judgment by the League on her 
Manchurian adventure. 

In retrospect, it is easy to see the motives which 
have impelled each of the powers involved in the 
new alignment. The Nanking government of Chiiin 
had in recent months become only im empty shell 
Communists or semi-Commun’sts control a large pan 
of Chinese territory, and have won over to their 
cause, in greater or less degree, many millions of 
people. The anti-Communist campaigns of Nanking, 
and Canton have been ^ually ineffective, despite :i 
lame loss of life (estimated by the .Tapanese at 
100,000 men daring the past year). Faced by Japan 
in front and the Communists in the rear, with 
dwindling revenues and rapidly declining prestige, 
the Chinese government badly needed a friend, ami 
despite the bitter quarrel between Nanking and 
Moscow in recent years, Russia was the logi<“iii 
partner. 

The U. B. 8. R. on the other hand, was forced bv 
.Tapanese aggressiveness to take sides in the F.u 
Easton situation. But a workers’ goverument could 
hardly make an alliance, explicit or implicit, wnb 
such a band of Fascist adventurers as rules Japan 
today ; and even if the IT. 8. 8. B. hod been incliixil 
to do BO, its leaders knew that Japan is in a condi 
tion of grave weakness due to the depression am' 
the cost of the Manchurian adventure, and is fairb 
likely to undffiffo an economic ccfllapBe. Under the 
circumstances, aU the arrows of expediency poinb^ 
toward fore^tii^ the peinfol past and making 
friends with Tfanking. We do not know what price 
the U. 8. S. R. was able to obtain in the way oi 
concessions by the Chinese, hot it is oeortainly fair 
to assume that R was a hij^ one. 

Japan’s Madnuisn poaittan a«e«ta likely to become 
even more diflSoolt than hewta i otai. Her operations 
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fLere aie beinf' hampered at every turn )»y tlhiiiiMc 
“baudits" who aic of oourHO hwretly aided by their 
eompatriots in t'hiiia. Q'hese p;neiilla banda, which 
'•ink into the (rronnd aa if by tnuKie whenever they 
are puraiicHl in fon-e, and iipiiear uKain the moment 
puraiiit is abandoii(‘d, win find the new' position 
of Krcat value. The more .Maucliiiria eosts, the 
srrealer will be the nnreat and dissatishudioii in 
Japan over tlie advenliire. On flic other hand, 
shoiil'd (he League ol Nations eontinue to (lodf>e its 
rtuponsibility in refraid to the J’ar Eastern ipiestion 
as it has lately been doitij^, Japan and t'hiiia may 
find in Itussia the third party who can brin'n 
them together in somn sort of eoin])ioniise arraiige- 
Mient which, for a few years at least niav onalilo 
(hem to live together without liloodshed, 


A Little Moscow Girl 

A fliTiiiiiii visitor to Mo'^cow ile-.ciil»es an 
interview with a iiiiie-vciirs>M eirl ('oiiiiniiiiiHt 
III Ihts Tin/r-Htii h, a Miiiiicli weeklv. .\ (rans- 
I.ition ot this aceoiiiit lia- bei-n given bv Tlir 
I mini h/r I(■^ exeeptionai iiiteiest justifies u- 
tii <(iioliii<> a liirecr evtiaet tliaii is iismil in tins 
seel 1(111 


This IS the best vi(‘w soil eaii act of .Moscow, is 
II t it '' she said 

‘What IS yom inline *’ I inqni'ed 

Sliiira Ms a IJiissian n.ei.c 1 was born in 
!Mi)si ow' blit I sp(>;ik (ieriiiaii at lionie with iii\ 
p.iKiits. ^’oii need to kiion a lot oi liiiiginiges, don't 
>oii ’ N'c\t year I'M learn ICiiehsli Ihielish is iiii- 
l■•)ll^lnl 

■|Iow old ,ire you, Shnia ’ 

‘Ten ' She ]mnsi>d a nionient, loiikiii<> a little 
I'hamed of herself. ‘Vo, not (unte. iiol nntill 
licceniber’ Then, with mc.it assnraiici*. ‘Ibit 1 
.ilreody hcloiig to the I’loneers ' 

‘Indeed. Then yon will soon |oin the Yoiiiig 
• nmummst Ijcague.' 

Shura did not like my |oke, and eiiriiestl> iii- 
iiiiiiicd me, ‘That fakes -i lout, lime It is not .so 
I'iisy, To hecomo a h'lniisiiiiinlrf a raciiilicr of the 
^nlnll; ('oniiniinist League, yon lane to be sixtiM'ii 
veins old." 


‘What do you waul to he Shura ’ 
i want to woik iii a faelorv.' She spoke with 
ile< ision. so that nobody could doubt her delerniiiia- 
ii"ii. Have yon seen onr ii<‘w ball-hearinns factory ! 
I'liie, is n’t it V The new \meiieiin maihiiies are 
alii'.iflv working in the hig room. We an- ahead 
September we shall have oiii 
then we shall not have to buy 
Amciieaii inaehines. See, over 
ol the ladio station. That’s 


all this so well 


lit the plan. ,\fier 
'i^'i machines, and 
ill! more e-xpensive 
di'ie to the right 
•I'l Inctory.’ 

How do yon happen to know 
i'll joii learn it in school ’’ 

111 Hehool ■’ Pooh, J went there and saw i 
wivi Illy own eyes.’ And then she added, ver, 
I'Miidly, ‘1 was also in Amo and Elcetroaavod an 
"I 'be fdiH'k factory. I’ve been everywhere.' 

Is this part of vonr school work 
!'« ‘ako you 

1 'I teacher for '! 

I-' ■■uode in onr free aftci-ooonH,' 

'“-f’'riiand^°" 


I toes you: 
"Wc Pioneers 
your visits 


27-30 


‘'The shop eoiineil take I'lire oi that To-moi’niw 
visit the Hiochemieal. 

‘What’s that 
‘All institute.’ 

‘Do .yon know what biochemistry is 
‘\o,' the professor will tell iis that when we 
gel there.’ 

‘And w'hv .an' you going to lliis institute ’ 

Well, heeaucs we went to see P'lfii last. week. 
It IS a good play, f have seen it Iwiee. Stanis¬ 
lavski IS giving it at the Art Theaiv (lo .see it’ 

‘I ve seen it. A ver\ interesting play, really, 
lint did ,\ou understand ii. all 

‘What is there lhal s hard to understand Tins 
very eoiitempluoiihlv. 

‘Why everything-. 'J'he whole storv about the jsrofessor 
and his position in the p.irly The problem .. - ‘I 
beeanie unsure of mystdf. JIow was f lo explain it 
to this child .’ ‘The pioblom .. 

‘Pnifessors have no proletarian class I'onHeioiisnesa, 
Shiua stated ciiipliatienlly. ‘liwaiise fhi*y have never 
worked ill a laelory One of them, the fsthei of the 
little girl ill the play, is an ojk'h eoiiiitei-ii’voliition- ' 
iir\. lie iievei w.is n woiker and got himsell into 

Hie inirly under talse pretenet's. I pity the liitle gul. 

II. IS uiifiiir that he was not i»nt. in pul. He 

befiayt'd the woiking class yet hi* was allowed 
to go fii’c' Then after ii fi'w seconds of eon- 

eenliated llioiighf, she added. ‘.And in thi* theatre, 
too' The last words were spoken with all the 
eolileiiipt that a grovvii-iip might express for i 

fiivoloiis piny. 

lint' the next miniib' Shura hueaiiii' a nine-vw.i’- 
old rliild ag.iiii. She ixiiiited to some ]ire(ty floweis 
and asked me to exiibiin why green grass w‘as 
growing in one licld and not iii another and what 
kind ot Ihk' (hat was sitting on (he ti'leeinph wire.-- 
tor it was a pieltv lard, was n’t it '—and where its 
jK'st was, and how old the bird was. and why il 

did n’t sing, or whether it eoiild n’t .sing. I 

thoioiighly en|oy<'d this stream of ipiestioiis .ind 
eoiisolisl inyselt that Shura was not beyond redemp¬ 
tion os she kept iiinniiig around back and toilh 

looking for Howois and niiiiiing laees with a little 
dog lint iii\ leliet did not, la-ii long, for siiddeiilv 
the child stop]>ed and regarded ilie whole eoiintr.vside 
and skv -with a swcciiing g.i/e ‘ V be.'iiiliiid ilav.' 
She sjxiKe perfectly seriously, wi'h obieelive eoiivie- 
(lon. Now I must go home' 

‘Lessons. I suppose Have yon got niiieh 

lioine work 

‘.Not much, but to-morrow i must make an 
address on Lenin.' 

‘An address * What ever are .\oii going 

to say 

Sliiira looked at me distrustfully out ot the eorner. 
oi liei e\t‘. Was 1 making iiiri of her Then slie 
repluxl, rather reluctinlly. ‘N'othing that jou would¬ 
n’t know.' Then, more eonlideiitly, ‘I am going to 
speak about Trotskiisiii.' I did not dare <o ask what 
little Shur.i understood by Trotskiisin, so I changed 
the subject. 

•Have you ever been to Germany 
‘No, blit when there is commanisni in Germiinv 
I shall certainly go there. .After the revolution. 
When arc you goin^ to have your ro -iHtion in 
Germany t The final question’ was ske<l m a 
contemptuous tone. 

‘I don’t know'. Perhaps there won't be one.’ 

‘No revolution V sounded almost like some¬ 

body in B^lin, 
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‘Cerfninly it will como, bu( porhapa it will lie a 
lonp lime ui roininp. 'I Toplii’d (l(*fcjiBivcly. 

‘1 know. We ('ommnniat.a arc havinp a linrd 
time ill <761 many on acfoiinl of KaHriain and the 
police, r hate the police. 

I broke oil’ oiir jiolilical eonversntion. ‘What 
about Hclinnl ’ How inanv hoiira a day do joii 
apund there ^ 

My iolerest ilattcied Sluira and ahe hepaii to 
apeak with preat volubility ‘Four hoiira a day. 
But almohl every d:n »e are taken to miiaeums. F 
like to jio to mu'<( iims, don't voii ? In Moscow 
we have bennliful miisiniins. llavt' yon been iii the 
Treplyakov (Jallery yet V I like the jncline of Ihe 
CoBsaeks best. They t’isi'd to live where Uiuepiostroi 
now is lint of cotirBc that, was many eeiituiiea airo'. 

'And in the afternoon >011 visit facloiie.s and 
then wiili! out your home work and prepare 
addresaes 

‘Not every day.’ 

‘And Ihe eveninps ?' 

‘In the evening 1 have Ihoins^r duty fioni se' cii 
to nine' 

‘Whnt doi'H that menu ’’ 

‘Ditl'erent tliinpa. Tins month nc are insjieetiiiu 
the housing in niir ipiaiter. We are mnkiiip sure 
that all seiviint mrls po to inpht Hclmol ami learn 
tbciv leasons )»iopeilv and »e ms- how far tliey have 
pot aloiip ill reiulina and mi it ini’. Last monih we 
Uiidnipnk n eompiiL!:n airamst aleohol.’ 

‘lion dill yon do that 

‘Qimi’ siniDio. \\'(* Lll()^^ M’hieh workers dunk 

tO'i iiineh. We went to see them in the evenitiir 
nh>n they n« re at home an<l we talked lo them 

niid exiilained to I hem lhat they would soon die if 

1hi-v dn.nk so miirh vodka rnd that iliiinkenness is 
onproii 1-11 laii. W<’ wrote letters to many oi them’ 

1 felt tint I was not u iikma a veiy intelligent 

imjire-sion. sn 1 tind 10 eoneeal inv 1’infusion 

behind a superior smile. ‘And haven't yiai -vi r been 
thrown out of faeloins or houses ‘.’ Have n't you 
evtr been beaten np 

Fhiir.i starerl at iin with wnle eyes for si'veral 
seeonds and her aa/c was so iiiieomprehendiiiir tliat 
1 w<iB ]W>rple.\el. riiniwii out ? Hut in that ca-e 
we’d simply write a lettev about it to the I'nniln' 


The Irish Sitnation. 

Mr. JI. ^ Itriiil-l'ovil I’ontiilmtes to Thr \Vi>rhl 
Tomomm en itiipre'sinn of Ireland alter revisiting 
tho counit:, alter tlii’ cimI wnr In this nttielo 
he lays bare .some oi tlie underlvnip motives of 
her economic war with (Ireat Biitaiii, 

Ireland povernfl herself, but under lier own inei.lotir 
flap her Parliament ib slill eoiidiieiiiu’ the war of 
liberation, with hoimliVs in place 4,t b.-'iih-i In the 
slrei-ts, strneilled imariptions on the walls iin-iie the 
nasser-liy to “boycott liriliBh poods" , shop windows 
appeal to him to “buy Irish', baiidi of younp 
emhusiiiBta oecnhionaJly visit the stores to stiinulate 
their owiieis’ patriotism, while elaborate a>lvertiae- 
mcniB in the uaiJy T)re.sB assure women that Irish 
robpH and underwear are now what, faBhiori demands. 
In Bpite of this ceonoinie war Dublin bi-emed ,i ealiner 
city than I had ever known liefore. Perhaps, as some 
bufiineBs men siipposted, it wa.s too depressed to 
generate exeitement. Tariff wars do at once what 
WWS of blood and iron do only when tho smoh-'and 


the glory have vanished : they make unemployment. 
I rai’t a diiected proecBsion of men parading their 
hunger behind a hedge of iwlieemen, and for a 
moment I felt myself at home. With tmeh s^tacloa 
eapitaliBiii cun cure the travellers’ boincBicKneHS in 
any rity of this earth. 

I found much that I cxiKHited to sec : fhe npirs 
tinpris tilt not nlirayn li 4 >. But one discovery 1 roaile. 
Then’ is behind this eoonoiiiie warfare a motive rather 
more constniclive, than animosity based on ancient 
wrongs. When N talked with ISlr. Do Valera’s 
colleagues and followers, 1 found that this ipiarrel 
with (ireat. Britain is only an incident, though a very 
disliirhing one. in a long-range policy adopted on 
other giouiuls. They have made u)) (heir minds lhat 
the present rcoiioinu- system -if anarchy deserves that 
niniie—IS rajiidly eriimliliiig, and cannot mend itself. 
They believe lhat internal,lonal tiiidc can never he 
rc-”st'iblish(Hl on the ioriner scale If the British 
iiMiket for Iri'-h cattle and bill ter is dwindling, Mr. 
'fhomas's punpive tand' they argue, has only hasteiud 
an iwvitiihle iirocess 'J'hry jioiyt to the British 
fainter who also i.s in despair over the prices of live- 
stes-k, and to their ncighhours in l ister who arc 
calling loi a moraUiriuin for Ihcir pnyiucnts of laiid- 
anriuitics Kven from loyalists the unemployed of 
Lancahhiie do not buy fresh meal. 

If then li ’biiid must adjust herself to a woild 
slipping buck into barbaric isolation, sbe must aim 
U( self-siifticicncy Fveii at a heavy loss she must 
grow li'-i own wheat. Her ease, these enthusiasts 
argue, is enviable in coinpansoii with Kngland’s. 
Poor tliongh she may be, sbe ean teed and clothe 
hcisell at need. Tanlfs'are encouraging the estubhsh- 
nient ol some new luduHlries, though as jcl they seem 
to he srnall-seale eonceriis—cement works, tinnieries, a 
boot f.ictory and little workshops for clothing and 
hosiery. Fvcii the liaiidiciaft spinning and 
weaving of Ihe iiiimitive West has been stimulated. 
Ireland, so runs the argument, rail adapt herself to 
the brc.ik-ilow'ii of intcruational capitalism, preeisely 
heeanse she has not yet entered the industrial age. 
She ina> iiimp over an entire jieriod in her dcvelop- 
ineiil, as llussiH did, and leap forward into a new 
soeial order. What manner, ot civilization this will he 
I eniild not discovir 111 any detail. The mw 
industries fostered by the larifls seemed to be small- 
scale cajiitalist contWiis of Ihe usual ty|>e, though 
they will be Toquin-d to jiny fair wages. The graziers, 
who are breaking iij) the pastures of Meath to raise 
wheat iiiich r a bounty instead of bullocks, stand in 
no new n-laiionshii) to the land, the community or 
their hired laboiirera. None Ihe less, there is a new 
enthusiasm hir planning, though 110 one could show 
me the plans. 


Soldiers as Realists 

Speaking about realists and idealists, Thf 
(\tihn}'n‘ World has the following abo..' mldiers: 

Another group of realists are the 8(d<..cp<, not of 
course, volunteers or drafted men who go otf to war 
as to a dirty job when their country needs them, but 
tho professional militarists, who spew upon the 
particular brwl of idealists that they call paeiflsta. 
In fact thev ask to know if pacifists arc not the 
most despicable and “impossible'’ of all idealists. 
Their plan of campaign seems to be to tolerate peace 
advocates in time of peace but to shut them up and 
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“treat them rmijrh” when war c>omes or when war 
threatens. with them as Avith Communists on 

the street corner, or ns the London Bobbirs arc said 
to deal with nnarohists in IJvdc Park. It is j>.()oil that, 
they should let olT si earn. But when an cmorfrency 
aiiscR, clap them ail into jail and don't l>c loo polite 
with them, the dirty seum. Wo can put iij) with 
them in normal times but wo will stand none of their 
nonsense and none of their treason. Ves Sir, that’s 
what it 18 . Treason, when our country is in lronbl<’ 
or in danger. 

As for reduetion of armaments and all that silly 
rot, don’t the fools understand that their own lives 
wouldn’t be worth a lead nickle if we didn’t have a 
navy as big as the, biggest I Who do they tliink is 
going to jiroleei them wlien an enemy steams into 
the harlionr with a hundred battleships ? And when 
the dreamer, till (he soldiers that they aim not al 
the redneii' < of armament, but at the abolition of 
war. the g t hliitl’ hearty realists seareely know 
whether to imu h or to rave. The .alKilition of war ' 
The - fools 1 liy will they talk sueh impossible 
nonsense 1 

Ho sinee the realists are in the saddle, or on the 
eaptaiii’s bridge, the merrv, merry game of inaiiiifae- 
turing engines of war and aeeiimnlHtiiig ainmiinition 
goes on Almost aiiv day you may read in the 
newsp.ipers some siieh statement" ns this : The 
French debt payment dm to I’liele ISani on Deeeniber 
loth was Slb.l’tll.J.'lH. But I'l.iiiee says she eannot 
pay it. Her armaments this \ear eost $lliii.bii()(XKi, 
twenty-four times ns iniieli as the. debt she cannot 
jiay. Beliriiim's debt pavnieiit due December Iblh 
was 5<2,12."),(X)0 ISiit Beigium's armament lor this 
year eosts $.'!.! more than litteeii times the 

d'*bt due to us. So iSelgiiim too had to default. Italy 
paid inteii'St on her debt to the amount of 
on Dceember 14th. But her eypenditiireft for arma¬ 
ment for the year is almost ‘JfX) limes 

what she paid us on account. Fiiginnd, iifU‘r much 
debate ami with reservations, paid her liceomher l.'ith 
bill of $!).■),,"iUO.f XXI But this year she spent 

$l()5.'jrM,fXX) on armament. 


Emotional Effect of Depression on the Young 

•The evil effects of iineniplovment, iinil eco- 
rioniio destitution of pnrents on (‘liildren arc 
describi'd in Mrvinl llifijicitp liuJHut:. 

Hociol ivorkcrs find Quit when destitute imrents 
say “the kids are too young to nnderstand ' they are 
minimising the enormous mental and emotinnal 
■train of unemployment conditions on their oflspiing, 
ocAiOrding to a 'rei»orL to tlie Emcrgeney Unemploy, 
ment Relief Committee in New A’orje City made 
recently by its investigators, 

’‘With 12000 children in the families under our 
ciuT, the Charity Organization Society has leason 
to he concerned about the eiicet of the depres.sioii 
on their young minds. Miss (trace Marcus, Cose 
OoBSttltaot, told Emergenev Unemployment llt'lief 
Committee investigators, “the psychological danger 
is even more important than the physical hazards be¬ 
setting the ehilaren. 

“It is a serious thing emotionally for children to 
«ee their parents fall from their proper pedestals, 
they react to it in various unhappy ways. One 
child becomes frightened and withdrawn. Another 
flees a home in distress, spending his hours in 


reckicss and delinquent behaviour. Others arc seized 
by p,nnie and hysteria. 

‘ .Miiiiy children, eneonragerl by anxious pirents 
or driven bv their own foeliiig of rt'spoiisibility, 
engage illegally in street Ir.ides with a resultant 
uiero.nse in |iivc>nile delini|iieney and trii-iney. 

“Miiniiil leliitionslups that might withsMud ordi¬ 
nary liazaids insv break umlcr the eoiiliniioiis rtrain 
of the. eeonomie situation and, in many eases, children 
who were suheoiiseiously unwanted are hceause of 
heighteneil strain in the home, openly iej‘>eled, with 
all that means to them in danger and iinhappiiiess.” 


The New Atheism 

Mr. Ifiliiire Ilelloe di'seiibes in Ainrrira the 
eiiiergeiiee of a new type oi .itlieisin in tlio West. 

I hav<‘ just tiiiishf’d readiie.; for the second time 
Father Uoniild Knox’s liook on the Ilroadeast 
Mind • the coiidilioii of iiiiiiil under wbieli suffer 
thov* who nifoim the IJritish people iwer the radio 
on matters of which they iheiiiscivcs know nothing — 
what, classical an! lions called “The \aturo of 

the Cods.” 

Father Knox s eoiieliisioris ]iniip w'ilh those of the 
reigning I’ope in his last Einwelienl. fii that 

Eiieyclieal, Ills Jloiiness empha«ized lhat gnat 

eharietenstic mir time wdiieh in ly b'called “'I'he New 
Atheism” Father Knox, though he does not deal 
with this only, dws niosr drastnnlly deal with 
the principal mark of oiir time-anil that mrjk 

IS iiiiiiitclligcnee. 

Modern unintelligenee is espiciidly iioliewible in 
those who aitiiek lehgioii jiosilivelv* or iieg.iiividy. 
Whether they are diri'ctly denying the truths which 
the (‘alholio Church ' has taught the woild or, 
whidher lliey aie only imply mg that tbn*e Truths 

are not true, it is always the same thing Von find 
yourself dialing todiy w’ltli men who eannot think 
out the pnihleins they approach .Some of them 
say opcidx that they do not trust reason and will 
not use It, Most of them are eontoiii. wiih using it 
imperfeetly or hardly using it at all without telling 
ns why they neglect it or despise ii. 

But either way, this note o! nnintelligenc** is 

always thoie. They are eloqiieiil nliont what ihiy 

/ir/ , they aie posiiive in whai they /i.w/f lint 
jiroof, the full use of the re.isoii, 'a conclusion 
arrived at by UnulnK/, they avoid 


America Faces the Future 

Under the iiiipiict of tlie d('pi(‘.sbion economic 
tlioiight in /..nerica is undergoing a new orien¬ 
tation. Its eliariiehT iind extent can be judged 
from Professor Churli's A. Ikxird’s Amcnut Fuceft 
the Fiiliitr, of whieli a review npiieurs in PoUticni 
S'K'nrr QufU'torli/. The review runs : 

This is one of the most interesting books that 
has appeared in recent years. It w, iu fuel., an 
amazing production-'-a book tlia would hiivu been 
inconceivable a few years ago. " nose who in the 
middle twenties questioned the all-pcrvading bene¬ 
ficence of our economic order were but voices crying 
in the wilderness. In the liint part of this book 
I)r, Beard has t ’llected statements from leaders in 
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> iKililicH, tuisiiK'MM Hiid religion aRsertin^; ihat 

(ill iH not well with our economic order. Fn the 
’ Mcfond parr aic collecteil various Hugficslioiis and 

■ jilans as lo how fins economic systf'iii can be improved, 

■ Heard calls this w'ction of his book ‘‘Hliie-priiits for 
a I'liiiiiicd Iv'enomy” and in it he iiielndc*s the Swope 

• I'laii, Ihe proposals of the Ooinmiftec on (lonlimiity 
of Husiiicss and Kmjiloyrneiit of the ITniled States 
('hiinil)(<r ot Commeice, Ihe plan of the American 
b'cileralioii of f/iboHr. Ihe State ]*Ian of (Sovernor 
i’hilip K. I,a I'olletle and extracts from sjicoches by 
tlovcrnor Itoosevcll on afrncult iiral planning. 

\I1 of this !« pn'tfy conclusive evidence that niaiii 
of our iiiosi responsible leaders have abandoned 
ihe once sacred llieoiy that /a(ssc’.-/((or broiii:hl 
economic salvation. Tt "is certainly a phenomenon ol 
no small importance that nianv American leaders are 
ill agieement to that extent Maixiaiis might i\ell 
count it a victory that the failure of 
IS thus reub>cd ’ Iliil one victory docs not mean a 
sneecssful war ]\IosJ of the plans incmpoiatcd :ii 
this book have already received moii- nr less n“i\s- 
papei publicity and a perusal of them shows at 
once (hat the\ piopose no siibstitulion of soeialisni 
foi capitalism. All Mould retain the profit motive as 
the jirimary nniietiis ni our eeonoiiiie lite. although 
all oi thei'n would e\idenll.' soften to some slight 
extent the bitterness of eompelihon and the niiscry 
ironi the inei|mtable distiibiilioii ofMi'allhamI iin- 
eertaiiitv of liveliliood 

Ibietlv, all that (hex call for is some ellorl to 
modify l>> intelligent pliinning the evils of the present 
ei-onomK order, so that business may be bettei 
stabili/ed. l>r. He.ard. to whom we owi* a <lebt of 
gratitude for bunging these ]>!ans together in a single 
ioliime, deseiibes (he goal as "planned economy'' 
Others have ciilled it “inodilii'd eapitalisni." Kithei 
teini is ieasonabl> descriptive Some of the plans aic 
stni'lhngly ])rogreSHive, particiilaily that of (TOvernor 
IjdlAillette, which, in the ojnnioil of reviewer, 

goes aliont as lar in the direction id 'modified 
I ii]>iliibsiii'’ns one could go and slill niiiiiitaiii the 
esseiilinls of enpitiiligt eeoiinmx What >tii advance 
lliesi' plans are ovei the doiiiiiiant eeononucs of the 
iioom jeurs of tlie middle twenties can be seen only 
li> a rereading ot I'lesident IfcMiver's Indiana sjM'cfh 
of .Fnne 1.'), I'.ldl, which has been mseited in <he 
volume pievions to the eililorial • oinlusioris. a sjicceh 
111 which he chiiraeleri/es tliese plans as ‘ ni iiifeetion" 
Irfnii the ‘'iic-year plan" of Itiissm, \»oiirs seoiii 
upon |irn|i'i-ts ioi intogiated planning, and then 
■'iimimiri'C'i the opposing pliiloso]iny. 

Aitcr lending this liook, two (|nesli(>ns mevilablv 
present ‘Jnmsdics 1 irst, can “a modified ciipitalism' 
uhii li Mill work be put in operation, and second, is 
it adiviiifitc ’ 'I'o both iiiiestions Sociiilisls would 
iinb'sitatingly answer, \o! The nioiai hankinidey 
ol the ])rofit sjHiem, they liold, is so detin)rali/.iiig 
that, no (ronoiiiie older basisl on that system, no 
matter how wib eontrollcd, could opei.ite toi univtr'al 
prr>s]>erity and ha)>pm(sis. ('uiild "modified enpiliilism' 
iron out "the business cyeb* and inoie ecjuitably distu- 
Imte wealth ? Furthermore, are A.ncriean leadi is 
snlfieiently eoniniitted to such a scheme to i ut i'. in 
operation soon enough to ward oil’ economic '■ollapse 
and prevent the coming of another eeonomic system ■' 


The answers lo these i|iiestionH only the future can 
dceido. This much seems evident : long befoie 
enpitalisni had shaken oil’ the shackles ot feudalism, 
it was being raodirail by social legislation, regulatory 
luw's and other resiramts, and modification of some sort 
will ine\itabiy continue. The s]k:^ and tlio diiecUon 
of this process will lie dcleimiiied not alone l>y 
domestic exigencies, but also by the character of 
capitalistic modilieiition in the worbl at large. 


Racial Justice in Amenca 

Till Wfuld 'Ihiintiniii 1ms tlie ^ iollowiiig nob* 
oil nice relations in tin* Fbiiled SliUe" 

Progress mid leliogiC'Sion in laec relation^ are 
leported by the ('oniinission on Intcr-raeial Co-operation 
111 a reeeni sumimiry Milistaiitial advances ha\e bci*n 
made along miinv lines, while in other directions heavy 
reveiscs linve het'ii snslaiiicd In spite of the unparal¬ 
leled progress imnle by the Negro race since the abo¬ 
lition of slavery, and liotwithstiindiiig llie new athinde 
toward race prolilems now being raanifi|Sl(sl bj a 
rajinlly growing numlier of while people. Negroes eon- 
tmne to be vietimi/ed to an appalling degree. 

Too null'll iiraise (■aiiiiol lie heaped upon the mem¬ 
bers of the Vssoenitioii of Soiillieni Women lor the 
Prevention of J.vneliing for their valiant eni.saile 
against this Imrbaiity P.iit the next day after (his 
Vssoeiiilioii, 111 annual convention assemlilcd, recentIv 
adopted as its goal " \ lyndilcss South iii Tl'll , a 
.Negro man iii Wisiici, liOiiibiiiiia, was lyiiclicd. Inic 
(•iKUi''h the iiiiiiiber or Ivnchiiigs is rapidly decreasing. 
onIvVveii licing rccordisl thus lai in Ib-U. as con- 
fra'Jted with an anmuil aicrage of K*' foi li> years 
But these seven victims represent only a small ti.ietion 
(it the (olal niimliei of Negiois who haie died violent 
deaths ,it the hands ol white men during the jeai. 
"There me swlioiis," leporls Ihe <‘ommishion on Inter¬ 
racial Co-opciatioii in which while men may shoot 
down Negnies on slight lu'ovoeatioii. with eoiuplele 
imniHiiitv lioni piinishmeiit and sometimes even fumi 
airest In (he rural ‘black belt’ there are Negro b'- 
nants who do not dare ask their landlords eieii fpr an 
aicoiiiiling, knowing that such an iinimry would be 

reseufed ’ , , . , u . 

KvuIoik’I' t!u' wlin whicli wniio men 

shoi't down Negroes is foiiml in reeeiitlv imblishcd fig¬ 
ures of eomimiative mui'dei' lates for litiI in various 
Anieriemi eilic-, as assembled by l''iederu‘k Hex, niii- 
iiii ipal librarian of Chicago. As usual, the homicide 
rate is much higher in Sniilhein eilies than in other 
jiaris ot (he nation. Biimijigliam is in the notorious 
tii'sl ]»1aec with a rate ol ib murders per l(.ll),()(Hl pmui- 
lalioii. .Taeksonville second with '\7), Nimhvillo third 
with _M, Foil Woilh fourth with Jil, Houston fifth 
with 21, .'^mi Antonio sixth with li), Miami seventh 
with l«, Norfolk eighth with IS, Knoxville nintli with 
li ilaeketccr-aceii'-ed tHiieago ranks J.ith with a rate 
oi |ust under Id, while tio'lom-aiid-(Joiiiornih-like New 
York (iitv IS far down the list with a rate of minus 
seven Murders liy Negroes account for jiart of the 
high rate in Southern eonimuiiitiea. but with barbarous 
frc((nency the shooting is done by white men. 
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I N till' I-DUIM- ul 111 " iliMir''- l)i‘t'i)U‘ (lie 
Jlidllln IV'iilloiilK ('oulcl'i'lici-, the lloil'lili- 
Sir (Jciii'Hf ScIiiisIjm Mint “Mic 

Indian ixiiiilion \\a> not. al all om* of iini(‘]i(‘v«‘i| 
yloDin." Ill '^njiiirn I, nl' tliis ronl'nilion, lii‘ 

nii‘n(iuiu‘il “srvoral briylit piitcln'',’’ tlx* fir^I 

iM-iiif* Mil appinMatioii o| Indian < tovithuiciiI 
''(■(•111 ii.icx. Ii, tiuc that tin* value ot (Jovcin- 
invnl jiapcr lia-. liecn fiindually riMne ever -incc 
•lanuarv la-'t war, and (|Uil(‘ aiijircciahlv (lurintr 
the rcfciil month'- 'I’lic ri-c dnrinn the last 

lew dav" lia^ hvcn alino-l •-l■ll•'allonal l>ii( t.iic 
(|ni‘''li()n I'. do(‘s it iicrc-^arih lollow that the 
(i(*prc''.'ion IS am the less sevt'ic On the 

(‘onliarv, it is hccnusi* nl |.hc aculcne'S oi Mu 
d(*j)ri-.si()ii Mint llic hulk nl the iunds ordinalilv 
(■in|ilovcil in comnicrcc and iiidu-ti'A lias now 

lo he ulili/cd in lh(' pui'cha-c oi Ooveniincnl 
sccunlic-', thus lorcin!> up Ihcu puct'-( The 
ris(‘ III the value ol (ioverunient p.ipei ihu' 
poinis to the aeiilene" id' the depie'Sion I'atliei 
than Its iiiiti»ation. 

rile eoni]iarison hetweeii .la[iiUie-'e and Indian 
<Joveriiiueiil securities i.- al-o iinlair. Foi one 
thinia, war cloud' aie lowerinti ahoAe ,lai»an 
For anotluT, the Indian tJoveinnient have not 
sjH-nt anv appreeiahle amount ioi the reli(.‘l ol 
eeonomic distiess. ()n the eontiaiN. thev have 
imposed an intoleialile hiudeii on coinnieiee 
and indu'try, .'O much so, that they .ire lielieved 
to have liroutilit alioiit a Miriiliis hudfret even in 
a vear like thi.s. The (iovi'inmenl of .la]>an, on 
theii part, have taken in liand a ]>iaii ioi 

eomhatiiu> the crisis, which ineludc' the 

followinir 

(cl ]iiuMdm<; funds foi Mu: pnhhe at low 

rates; 

(li) moiatoriniii foi loans lo faiiucis Iroin the 
l‘uslal Deposit liiireaii, the ainonnts fallnm due 

diiriiift the Ihiir yeai- I'.VJito I'.td.'i iifrarcaalini; 
(i.'i niillioii M'lis , 

(c) c\teiisj\e ]iiiblie woiks to jnovide uniplov- 
incut ; 

((/) reconslriietiun of shifis, iiiunitioiis and ninior 
induHtries; 

(c) v.alonsiinr the pnee of rue . 

(/) n new liconec* system for tlie silk iiidnsliy . 
f'/l iiiereAHititi; the subsidy for ]>riiinir,\ edneatioii 
Iroiii K') to 117 luillioii yens ; 

(A) palliative measures, sneh as eiiiitrration, 
medical relief for poor men and the foedinfi of 
underled children. 

Kuroly Japanese peojile need not break their 
hearts if their (lovernmcnt have lo borrow on 11 
51 per cent basis, when the money is utilized 
in the ways outDned above. Nor neeil they 


envv the superior linanees ol the (lovernmeiit of 
India, which is able lo borrow at I per cent. 

The mf>mneiit about tlie ineroased sale ol 
jiostal c.i'li eerliliciifcs is ei|uallv .spi'cioiis, for 
licit also indicates that idle l)U'‘ine.ss fiiiid-s an' 
heiim attracted I'lie evperii'iiee of India hotli 
as reyaids tioveiiimmt sceuritic' and as rejjards 
casli certilic.ites is not uiiiipic, as imajrined by 
llie l''inaiiee Member In every eountry, during 
peiiods of economie depression and stagnation 
of eommeicc and industry, tlnwe i-^ an appreeia- 
lioii ol fixe'l-inlerc'l stocks of imdnllbleit cnxlit, 
.specially ol the gilt-edged type 

Sn (Jeorge Sclui'ler exiilliiigly points out tliai 
diuiiig eight month' lo XovetnlxT during the 
cunenl liii.nicml yixir, the retaine<l imports are 
hii.diei hv !{' s ciorcs tli.in for the prevuiii-^ vear. 
It we amil,\'c the several item' ol iiniiorts, we 
hml that raw cotton is ii]) hv IJs I erore and 
law 'ilk hv H'. 1/2 crore, which meiely indieale 
tli.M the cotton mdii'tiw is faring better tliiiu 
otlier' 111 the midst of tlie ]ir(‘'ent (lepn*'sioii. It 
should he 1 ememliered, howevei, that it is il 
prelected mdiisiry, and it' prosiienty, if anv, can 
oiilv he at tli(‘ (‘xpeii'e (^1 unsheltered induHtrie.s, 
which have l.o hear a heavier huiden than before. 
H Its price is to he above the general lev(*l, the 
jiriees ol others must he below il. 'Pliat this is 
not a meie idle theoiv, hut is in fact proluiindlv 
atVecImg the economic eouditioii ol India will 
appear from the followim; table ol jiriees of 


dilieieiit. eomnuxlilie' in Xovemher, 
evjiressed ii' iiereentagC' ol their respoetivc 
prices in July liM 1 : 

Haw .lute !<• nil seeds 7 .') 

llides and Skins .■■i!i .lute M.mnfiielines Ttl 

Mustard Oil l>l Kiw Cotton hi 

I!.iw Wool <iiid SilkCiL* J’ulsea '.l.'i 

Tea i!;’. Cotton iiiiuinfiu'ture 11 - 

Cereals (i 7 Sugar 147 


The pii -u ol jute is the lowest of all and yei 
jute has to hear an exixirt duty for the benefit 
of the fiijanees of the (iovcriimeiit of India. In 
any ease, tin* price of everything the iigiiciiltiirisi 
.-sells has gone down wliereas the i»iice of cotton 
manutiietures which he buys lias gone up. For 
instanei', tlie Bengal ryot bus to part witli 
2 niaunds and .'{‘J seers of jute lor purylia-ing 
the same (juantity of r/Ao//.s and suits, Avhieli he 
could buy in exchange for only one iiiaund of 
jute ill prc'War days. The rimisne.'S of the 
hurdeu of protection enjoyed hv cotton induslir,\ 
thus needs no elaboration. 

Sir (Jeorge Schuster has ref'erj’ed to tlie yela- 
tive prosperity-not only of cotton ioduxtry ,bwt 
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nUo of Mugnr iii«ln«!try Tho hittpr now “enjoV'< 
a virtual prolc^ctioii of lion p o'”' Jt no 
W(>iid<*r tlioreforo that thoro '•hoiihl I).* a boom in 
that iii(lu°try alsu. 

Tho Hon’bh* (In* riiianci’ Alombor ha'< ad- 
vancnd aiiothor spccii'U'i arf’Ui''<‘Ml in f-npport of 
hi*i coiitontioii To ((uolo liii actual words • 

“...afler nlltmiii^ for export oi Imliaii f'oods, 
tho total rpimititv of (^oods both foroiirn and 
fridinii iclaiiicd in fiidiii for oonanniittion in 
11)2(i-27 was 'ISli'.l niillioii ;iiirilst and in lilUl-l’rJ 
it. «as d'.llJ iiiilhon yaid» I These fitiuioa iinlieate 
that Indian demand iiiU'st he keeping up ama/.inir|> 
well 

It is indeeil anini'anfr that such a statement 
should liave been made. The ixipulation in India 
has inomised from .'L’J million in 11IJI-‘JJ to 
loti million in lil.’llAssiiminc: a con't.iiit 
rate of iriorease tliroushoiih the pipiil ition 
in was !{.'»9 million. Thus the firr 

rnpila consiimittion during that year was l.'iJO 
yards,-H' whereas that dm inf; IbdU'li was 
If'f.') vanN.-Hj" It is true that the b.ilanee avail¬ 
able for eonsiimption mav f;o into the stoek, or 
may 1*01110 out ol i(s but in any case the pci 
cnpilif consumption is certainly a hett«*r indev of 
d(‘inand than the a!;};ref;ate coiisumiition. ()n 
that slioivinp there has he«*n no improvement in 
the rndian demand. If we consider a Ion}; 
period, as w<* should, in order to make some 
allowanee foi variations in stocks, we olilain the 
followinu averatres for clianges in pet rajiihf 
eonsiiinption . 


from IS'lil-PKKi to I'll.M |, IV.’U yds inerease , 
lllM-101.') (o ]UL'(I-LM. I flK ,. firriwtc , 

to lit'M-.G. It i7 „ incri.ise; and 
is!«)-i!)u() to ()(«> „ 


The above record of an nverape arinnnl 
men'ase of llliO yanls during; tlie last .‘»2 years 
for which slatisfies are availalde, mav cause 
exultant elation in ihe minds of the pre“ent 
adiiiinistrators, hut can cause only deep anguish 
in the mind' of tbonahtfiil Indians. 

What then are the <‘rit4-ria for detiTinining the 


• The Si"cir fu'hi'tlct/ and Ua J'lahlpiii'- by 
H C Briviisiiivii Siigir T*chnnlogist, fn peruil f'liiin- 
cil of AgiI. ! li’iral IJcseiirih, India m Capifal Indian 
Tiidit\/ni'' Ttadf and Transptirf Sapptenn nt. 
ricceniber, lif'ij. 

t Tlicflc liunres s<>em to he a little incorrect. If 
we follow Ihe same method of cnicnintlou as followed 
ill the Tarifl’ Hoard Report, we arrive ai. the results 
btlow : 


tlN MiniaoK Yaiu's) 

Year Retained Mill Hand-lootn Exports of Total avail- 
imports pnaliie- jirodue- Indian able for 

tion tion pieeo-gooda eonsumption 


(I) (2) (3) 

1926-27 1,739 2.239 
1931-32 7(3U 2.990 
ft These are on 
quoted above. 


(J) (3) 16 )= 

(2l M)K4)-(3) 
I,:132 197 r).I.')3 

1,500 I'Xi 3.145 

the hasiu of eoireeled figures, 


severity of the depression in India as compared 
with the world dejuession ? One of course is 
the exti.mt of the fall in jirices, for, as is well 
known, prices rise during »« boom and ueclino 
during ii depn'ssioii.* Hut the trouble n that 
the index luiinber of pi ices in different eimntries 
arc dilferenth constructed, and it is ilifhcult to 
cnmpuh* tiny comi>osite index embracing all of 
them for the whole of the world. In any ctiY'i 
the econoinie tind social conditions are so wulcly 
different lh.it it is not possible to interpret such 
a composite index even if it can be constructed. 
Sw li.ive therefore to compare the price, level in 
India witli lliat in some other eountry, where 
spt'cial etiuscs an* iw't at Axork. Thus wc sliouhl 
choose a eouiiltv, wliicli has renuuned im gold 
throughout, which is neither wholly _ agiicultiiral, 
niir -wholly mmiufacturiiig.t wliich is sufficientlv 
large and wliieli has sueli varied resources us to 
jicriuit illvcrsifii'.itioii 111 economic life, and where 
the et'oiioiuic depression has not been deepened 
by any imperious necessity to Hud 
Avar-dehts and ie|»iiration payments. I hi' I' “ 
salislics 1,0 somi* extent tliesc and oth<*r ti'st', hut 
the difficultv is that slic is a tiiriff'-ridden cimulrv 
witli the result that tlie piiecs theie are somewhat 
liiglier than Avluit is Avariaiited by purely econo- 
mic Hnt uuiy wi'_ iti the ikihh* 

of Adam Smith, what eouiitrv is there where Ave 
now have free trade 111 faet as in name t lakiiig 
then the U. B. A. as our standard, and 
representing the leA'el in January, li)J9 ae 1(M( 
throughout, we g^et the following cour.sc of prices . 


ir.S Tliireau 
of Ijiihour 
iidcx 

October, Kl29 99 

Jiiiuaiv, U'.'iO 96 

Xjiril, ■ 1910 94 

July, 19 M) R7 

Oeloher, 19'(0 H(i 

Jiiiuuiry, 19:il 79 

April, 19.11 73 

July, I9:J1 


Calcutta Whole- Hombay 


Index 

Wholesale 

Index 

97 

99 

SM) 

94 

83 

91 

79 

81 

71 

T9 

tiS 

73 

68 

74 

61 

7:i 


Since the suspension of the gold standard in 
Sejilemhcr, 19.11, t iking gold valuestt instead of 
liiiper values, as Ave should, the fall both in 
(Ulciit.ta and Uomhav indices are Heen to be 
eA'cn heavier than before us eompared Avith the 
ll.S.A. index. 


* The slow fall in the jirice level during the 
,\nieric!iii boom preceding the preaent depression is 
an exeeption This paradox has hocn attributed by 
Cannaii lo the ingenuity of Ameriean business men 
in reducing prices so ns to stimulate demand, 
resulting m lower costs and higher aggregate profita 
oil the iiicivased turnover. 

t The reason for this is that the price of 
agricultural goods has fallen more than that of 
inaiiufactures. • 

ft (fold values have been computed on the basis 
of the rupee-dollar exchange rate at the ends of tho 
month. 




INDIAN EC^ONOMJC DEPRESSION & THE FINANCE MEMBER 


II. S. A C^ilciitia IIomb4'>v 

Ruicaii of Wholpsalf Wholpsal 

I.Aboui Index Index Iiid< x 

Octolfor. l!Wl 70 VJ TiT 

.lamiiiry 19H2 i'ii 4S Tm 

.Vpril, itCli (iT fjO ,V) 

,hilv.]0:J2 r.(i l(> .')■{ 

Septemhor. m2 (57 

From tlio iiliovo aniilyHis us ji1m> fritm n study 
of other criteriii such as tho di^juirity lietwecn 
uulividual pricus, the between prices and 

e'osts, the indices of production and of hnsiniss 
iictivitv, it may he shown that the dejiression in 
Iiiilia is pr'dialdy intenscr than in most other 
••ountriea of tlie weirld. The only “liriKht palcli” 
is tfiiit we hayi' now probably reacheel the bottom. 
The i>**onomic disiMiuilibrium, tiaei as it is, i.s not 
irettinff still worse. Hut it is diliiciill to say if 
we ari' on thi* way to lecovery, or if we may 
have to continue to remain in (hi* troiii'h for 
some time more. The acuteness of economic 
factors has lieiMi afrijravateil by politii'al i".'«ue*4 
such as war-tle!)ts, rep.iiation paymcMits and 

diwrmament, which remiin as inscrutable, as 
ever. It is to a satisfnet)rv solution of ihr’se 
])rol)Iems, that India and tlie resi ol tho woild 
may look for real recovery. 

Must India then sit Mii-.iwlier-like with foldeil 
hands in hopes of somethin^ luriiiiiir u])’'’ Is 
the present altitude of tlie (Jov<‘rii- 

mont of India tlien jiistiliedIt is true tliat 
some of th<‘ rmnedit's su<r}«es*ed iiiav luoye \\(jT--.e 
than tho disease itself. For iiistaiu’e, any 

resirir'tion seheme may or m ly not raise prices 
above costs due to world causes beyond tlie 
control of any indiyiilual country, but it will 
certainly lead to further loss of (Miiployimmt. 
Similarly, any jmblic woiks, now taken in hiiinl, 
while iiroyidimj <‘m]>loym<‘n(, will have to be 
iinniiccd by a levy of fresh taxes, for ii is idle 
to exiieei that they will iminedialidy pay their 
way. In any case, these two and similar 
measures such as till ills, (*xchaiifre controls and 
quota sy.stems must di'epen the di'prcs-ion 
elsewhere and tiO that i-xlicnt n’lanl the rccovi'ry 
of the worhl, includini,' the country in question. 
All this may be conceded. But is it not the 
dear duty of India as also of other countries, 
to regulate currency in order to re»>tore economic 
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ct|nilibrium as ^ far as iiossible seeing that 
wdiatever the ultimate causes of the pri'seiit crisis, 
tiiey have all operated through the medium of 
money? Our policy at jirescnt is to maintain 
file parity with sterling, which, however, is 
alloweil to drift away fnnn gold in s])ite of the 
Exchange Equalization Fund niuinf.ained by tho 
British tioyernment. From a study of the 
course of puces in the Fnited Kingdom, it .seems 
that she has been trying' to ailjiist her jirice 
level to the c«i~t of hying, which represent.'-’ 
roughly the cost of ])roduction. In other word.«, 
India IS bending all her energies and frittiTing 
away her gold resources, m trying to maintain 
l)iiritv with the Biilish cost of jirodiietion. This 
may jiromote (lie sale of British goods in this 
eoiintry. Imt cannot oliviously restore economic 
e(]uilihriuiii in India, ft may he urged that the 
sterling oldigations of India are .so heavy that 
her imhiic liiianees must he in a state ol 
eonsider.dde di.sorder if the link witli sterling 
i- sever'd It r-hoiild hi' remembered however 
that idlhoiigh the dollar obligations of the 
Ihiitcd Kingdom are onerous ainl her own 
sterling (Ill's Ironi aliioiid arc even now' coniSider- 
ablc, .she has n d. shrunk from depreciating 
sU'rlmg, rcali/.mg the supreme importaiico of an 
ad|ustinciit hclwccii (irici'S and I'Osts. 

Why again doi-s not the (Tovcrnmciit .if India 
make avail.ihlc plentiful .supply of short-t.crin 
moiicv a( easy rates of iiilH'rest,—a policy 
lurepted by all the eouiitricd iiieludiug India 
lepieseiitcd oil the Comiimtee on iiionetary and 
fimeieial ipiesliims si't up by the lin]H*rial 
Eeommiie (.'oiif’ereni'c at Ottawa? The redui'tion 
ill the deposit r.i'es ol joint slock hanks in the 
head i|u.irters tnuehes only the Irmge of the 
piohlein. What is wanted i.s a courageous policy 
of free leu Img by < Joyeriimeut to iigrieiilturist~, 
directly in the torm of AgrieulturUts’ Liaris 
ami indirectly through eo-operative .societies. In 
Bengal, ill partieiihir, the loan offices should be 
helped out of the pieseiit in/yio.sw by liberal 
loans on e.isy terms. Measures like tlieso alone 
can mitig’ite somewbat tlie serious eoii-eiiueiices 
of tbo present “anarchy of imrebasing jiower.” 
It is thus only that Iinlia cun n'.ip the 
advaiitiiges from a w'orld reeove,ry, when it comes. 




ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

li\ K. N. (MIATTKIMI 


D riilNCr the sliort tonr that hardly 
fOTcn'd tlic hpaco of two moiitiis 
and a lialf, wc’ haw practically the 
full cycle of the seasons and almost 
all the physical variations of surfac(* that 
Motlu'r Karth presemts to hei' children of 
Western Asia. 

In Jiushirc wc had landed diirmjf the hdl 
l)ctwcen the i hilly blasts of winte'i' and the 
blistering heat of summer—the period folhtw- 
ing the short springtime of the Persian tlnlf, 
Shiraz was in the full bloom of spring and 



A I’ersiau L!iil\ 


greeted us with a smile as it vi,iw, with the 
song of th(‘ Bulbul, 'with the se(-tii of th(‘ 
Narghiz, the Banapsha, the (uil-i-Mohammedi 


and a myriad of other blossoms and with the 
soothing touch of the Persian Zephyr. 
Isfahan still had tin* cloak of winter on when 
we arrived, though spi'ing was well on its 
wav to it. Later on, we w'ere to eneountcr 
tlie last piercing darts of wint<T on th<‘ 
heights of Hainadan and Ix'yond, and lastly in . 
the Land betw<'cn tin' Rivers — Irak —we W'cre 



The Shaliiiifi Minars of Tsfahau 


to <Apenenco the summer of the deserts in 
tho full fury of its annual campaign. 

Similarly from the point of view of 
physical geography we liad crossed the 
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barren and sparsidy inhabited submontane 
seaboard betwoen tlie Oiilf and th(> hilh, 
then follow<*d the bare broken hills that 
{Tiiard the coast-litii*, the nphunl ine:i<lows 
and Holds of the Kassoroon valley, tin* hij^h 
mountain raiip^es and the salt marsht's on the 
road to the fertile vale of Shiraz. Bovond 



Aneionl I’ltdice near [sfahtui 


Shiraz eanio the bleak i>lateaiiv, with barren 
moors and rocky hill ranges, between Sliiraz 
and Isfahan, and after Isfahan, on the roatl 
to Teheran, w<‘ ero.ss<*<l near <i,iim the only 
stretch of rc'al sandy desert that lay on 
our route through tin* lieart of Iran. Further 
on we skirted the border of the mighty 
Elburz ranji'e and then turning west and 


of Isfahan by way (»f the outskirts. 'Phen 
eaine a long siie.eossion of orchards and 
eultivMted Holds with some (pieer tower-like 
slnietures, round and sipiat, scattered hen* 
and th<*re. I'liey were too short to be wate.h- 
towers and too full of openings to be 
granaries. L it(*r on we came to learn that these 
were superlative pigeon-eoops, meant to lumse 
immense Mights of th(*s(* beautiful -though 
not over-<*leau birds. 

dust on the outskirts of the old town we 
saw somi* weird creatures, formless 
and drapeil in black. <*lawmg the air with 
their long talons and emitting shrill pier<*ing 
cries. On a nearer vi<‘w they w<‘re resolved 
into black veiled beggar-women. 

'Pin* Poet’s ear l<*d tlu* way as usual, and 
was soon out of sight. We had to lag 
b(*hind due to one of the oth(*r ears becoming 
rather troublesonu* through tyre bursts and 
wobbly wh(*(*ls, the first being du<* to ancient 
and w<»rn-out tyres and the second to faulty 
bearings and -str.ingm- still —loose nuts on 
the bolts wdiieh hold tlu* tyre-rims on to the 
wdie(*ls ' 'Pliere were ladies in the car and 
so it had to lx* driv-’n slowly for safety's 
sake. The defi'ctive car being tlu* only 
closed one the ladies c*ould not be transferred 
to any other. 

W(* passed tlu* ruins of an ancient fire 



Ell Kouk* lo <^ 11111 . Nomad Cnmp on the TVloora 


south-west we crossed the mountain passes -- 
still snow-clad in phiees—beyond Hainadau 
on to Kermanshah. Then came tlu* descent, 
r/f/ Korent and Kasr-i-Shirin into the plains 
of Mesopotamia. 

Wo left Isfahan in the dim and misty 
dawn of April 28th. An early start was 
made -perforce since it was desired that 
the journey to Teheran be completed in the 
same day. Crossing the river wc went out 

28-11 


temple on the way to Delijaii where we 
lialti'd for lunch. Here, after liineh, we took 
leave of the last of onr friends of Isfahan 
who had taken so much pains tluit the 
Poet’s stay in that royal city should be really 
comfortable and peaceful. 

After lunch we started again on our 
journey through the waste moorlands and 
hills. About 1-dO 1*. M. we sighted <iiira, 
the holy city of h^atima, the sister of Imam 
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({mil from (ho I’luluo 



Ri/». Wf* had tho lir.-t coni[)i-ch(*tisiv(' view 
from a bvid|j;o il(•^o^s the saiuly river that 
HowK past llie walls of the city. (-Vossiiig 
the bri(lj>;e we gradually approached the city. 
Soon the golden domes of the shrine, (lashing 
in the oeeasional rays of sunshine, were 
visible together with the peculiar minarets 
M'iih their bold <‘he<jiier jiattern tile-mosaic 
and light-house like top. 

Tlie city from a distance gives a curious 
impression of familiarity to one who has seen 
the older cities of Northern India. The 
same sandy-brown colour and the same 
huddled up mass of terraced roofs showing 
above the W'alls, broken up by the green of 
strav clumps of trees. The illusion was 
further enhanced by tho straggling mass of 
pilgrims, washing and making their abliition.s 


(iiim. The Jloly Shrine of Fatima 

ill the sandy bed of the river. Tho inendi- 
caiit fakir, the poor pilgrim -hare-footed and 
in green turban -asking for alms, all were 
familiar sight.s. 

The shrine of Fatima is as y(‘t closed to 
the profane eye of the unbeliever and so the 
writer had to be e-ontent with a short drive 
ovei the bridge across the river into the town 
and nearabont the precincts of the nios<[ue. 
The city gave a peculiar impression of pros- 
yicrity mixed with abject poverty, of life and 
decay, .o.visting side by side. 

Qum is a fairly big town which once had 
a flourishing trade in arms, armour and other 
works in steel. J'he writing of the Koran in 
tho austere decorative scripts used by skilled 
calligraphers engaged in that line, was once a 
famous craft of this town. 
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A Coat of Mail from Qum 


Decorative Calligraphy 
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Mondiciuit i'iikir 


f<»r tlio r<»a(l we wore following) waste 
of sand and salt. ]\Iiniatnrc sandstorms 
raised by lorries carrying pilgrims and long 
caniel caravans <‘omplctcd the picture. 

* * + 

IbfahaM to Omn t'fn Murchcli Khar, 
M<‘ymch, Uobat Turk and Dolijaii, and from 
(^11111 to Teheran vm Ali Abad and ifassan 
Abad, ali in a day’s run ! W(' bad reached 

the twcntictli century from the seventeenth 
in fair comfort and speed—thanks to tin; 
ellicicnt performance of the interval combus¬ 
tion engine, and the excellent roads built l)v 
«»rder of II. M. Tliza Shah Pahlavi. 

The twentieth century in Iran was first 
made manifest to us by a beet-sugar factory, 
with fairly up-to-date* e<(uipment, on the out- 
.skirts of T»*hcran. We had a hurried look 
round and (hen jiroceeded on our way. 

Passing through the site of ancient Rayy 
we entered Teheran at dusk. The first 
rece[>tion given was I)y the Zoroastrian com¬ 
munity resident in the metropolis. High 
oflieials and civic functionaries were also 
present. 

After the reception we went on to the 
beautiful garden-palace of Bagh Neyeredowleh 



Aijrienl i’otfery fUayy ?) DecoriitiouB 

CroRBing back by the same bridge, we in the Khiavau Dosiin Tapoh where we were 
were once again on our w.iy to Teheran. given sumptuous (piarters. 

The road crossed the d<*R<*rt-—which in this W’^e thus arrived at the goal of our 
instance was the real trackless (excepting journey. 







UNITY CONFERENCES 

By NIRAD C. ('HAlJDIiriM 



iKitioii is not made without some 
exponditiiro of blood and iron,” 
said Bismarck. Without goinp^ 


so far as that one may perhaps 
assort tliat it is never made by Irving to 
please everybody and r<>concile irr<*eoneil- 


ables. The unitv conferences of which one 


sees so many in these days are well enough 
in their way, for they indicate at any rate a 
desii'c on tlie |»art of the* different seetions of 
the Indian prtpulation to understand one 
another’s point of vdew and come, if possible, 
to a setllement. But it mav be doubted 


wJiether they will ever achieve the r('al unilv 


of India. 'Phis is certainly no undue stretch¬ 


ing of .seeptieisin nor taking :in unreasonably 
critical vi('W fd well-meant c'lrorts at bringing 
about unity. The fundamental Aveakiiess of 


these eonferenc(>s should be plain to every¬ 
body. They begin by admitting the right of 
every one. of the <-ommuuities which take 
part in them to retain a separate group- 
personality and then go on to strive for a 
measure of agreement among then) by means 
of bargiiining. In other words, what our 
leaders and politicians are t)*ying, unconscious¬ 
ly perhaps, to do in these conference's is to 
give th(' linal touches to the process of 
parcelling out the Indian popuhition into a 
number of highly self-conscious communities, 
each determiiK'd to be a separate and 
self-contained entity, politically, culturally 
and socially, and each detei’iuined to be the 


sole judge and guardian of its own interest.s, 
and then, iis if ns an after-thought, to establish 
a federation of these autonomous groups on 
an agreed basis of sharing the <'eonoinie 
resources of India. One iu>ed not really be a 
political philosopher or politi(‘ian to see that 
this will never lead to the unification of 


India. 


The ideal of Indian unity is to create in 
India a social grouping as wide as the countiy, 
based on a loyalty no less wide, before whic.h 
every otlicr allegiance must yield, and the 
most serious mistake of our leaders seems to 


be iibont the means of bringing into existence 
siu'li a society. They apparently believ(‘ tluit 
societies originate in a social contract by 
whi<-h wis*> men relimpiish a part of their 
individual interest for the sake of the common 
interest of all. This may be a very popular 
view and one which ropiircs no great exercise 
of intelligence to gi'asp. But it is not any 
the less untrue for that, (’olleetive life is 
not merely the sum of individual lives iior 
eollcetive will simply a jmoliiig of individual 
wills. Historically speaking, societies are 
far older than tlx* inoi-e pronounced manifc'sta- 
tious of iiidivldualism, and it uiay be stated 
as a general law of social life that no society 
could exist if it had b) dep<'nd for its cohesion 
upon the individual’s estimate of wluit is 
owing to hiiTi or foi- that matter even upon 
the most virtuous of iiidividiuirs most modest 
estimate of what is legitimately due to him. 
Th(' real springs of social life are not so much 
a social contract as .sochil overaweing. This 
wav of putting the* matt(*r may have the draw¬ 
back of over-simplification. Nevertlu'less, taken 
at its most general, the dictum may be 
accepted that without a certain measure of 
paralysis, rather atrophy, of the individual 
will, there is no collective life simoug iiien. 

The reason for this is <piite simple. The 
bcnelits which sochii life couIi'ts are relative¬ 
ly distant. They have no lures comparable 
in strength to those «)f]‘crod by the immediate 
satisfaction of individual aspirations, and so, 
once you open up to the iiidividtjal the vista 
of unlimited ]>ersonal developtuent and 
aggrandizement, you set his collective instincts 
hopelessly at war with his egotistic impulses. 
Wo are perhaps witiu'ssiug tlie begiuumgs of 
such a struggle in the sphere of racial exist- 
ciic-e thi'oiigh the wider adoption ol the 
practice of contraception. But in the domain 
of the colh'ctiv'e life of man tin* struggle has 
been co<*val ahnost with its own span of life. 
Society is always at war witli the individual s 
predatoriness, and if socic. were not uii- 
flinching in the exercise of its sanctions, the 
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rebels would be far more numerous and 
assertive. Oenerally speaking, however, a 
well-organized society makes it more or less 
an easj' affair to keep tlx* individual within 
his orbit, I hit it comes across the most 
diffloult task of its life when it has to 
encounter and overcom<‘ the resistance of 
smaller groups within it, which seek to dis¬ 
rupt or impede its unitv. Social groujis, 
wh<‘tlier they arc' racial, linguistic, cultural or 
religious conimuniti(‘s, an- infinitely more 
tenacious of life than isolafed individuals. 
Their I'gotisrn is less shaine-facisl and more 
aggressive because it has a semblance of being 
altruistic and is affiliat<‘d to the do«'p-seali‘d 
instinct of racial s(*lf-]»reservation, and aUo 
because it has behind it tlu* snp])f»rt of i: 
compact mass of men. Some soeietie.s have 
the will power to overcome this resistance 
and become unities, others have not and are 
resolved into their constituent elements. The 
(juestion of (piestions for ev^ervbody who has 
the iiniffeation of India at heart is to ascertain 
whether Indian socii'ty possesses or will ever 
dcv(‘lop th«* will to weld its constitucut 
cells into a <‘ompa<'t ina.ss. No Indian 
should like to abandon all hope of its forth¬ 
coming until that hope has been irrevocably 
shattered. But it is only the simple truth to say 
that no such signs are visible in the aetunl facts 
of social and political life of India of today. 
All our political leaders,—I shall not speak 
of political thinker.s because there are none, — 
are so thoroughly imbiUHl with and i-ounnitted 
to the doctrine of group autonomy that 
tlic'v can only move Avifhin its sterih* groove. 
Tliey feel fix* need of unity no dniiht. Rut 
the host thaL ihey can do is to call coiiferenees 
and a])peii! piteously for more and still mor(* 
goodwill. 

If societies had not, as a rule, refused to 
pndlt by the exjierienec of other soeielie.s 
and bought wisdom only at its own expense, 
there would be something pathetically uaive 
about this, for there is no lesson more, deeply 
inculcated by history than that you should 
never <'\pcct a nation to be unified through 
tlx mere goodwill of its component parts. 
The unification of (lermany and Italy arc 
the two classi<*al cxamplcH of national unifica¬ 
tion in modern times. There was in both 


the.se countries not only a recognition of the 
need for unity, but something more, which 
we have still to see in India—a passionate 
and all-pervading desire for it, yet it was 
not by the mere realization of the advaiitagi's 
of unity by the flcrman and the Italian 
peojilcs that the uniUcation of Germany and 
Italy became a fact. It was accomplished by the 
driving power of Prussia and Piedmont. 
Europe of our days offers anetlier illustration 
of the same coinmonplace triitli, though of 
an opposit.* kind. 'Plirce or four years ago, 
a noted Enmch thinker, M. Liicieii Tlomier, 
Avrole a book entitled Anivnm m Km opr, 
Who ll'oV Hr Mo'itrr in which he said that 
Euro])c had the native capacity and skill 
to matcli the American civilization at every 
point, but that lier present political organiza¬ 
tion had still to be adapted to it. The 
Machine Age, he argues, finds lOiirope organized 
in rather small political entities, each with 
its distinctive culture and each arrayed in 
econo.iiie cmnpetiti<m witli all the otheis ; 
these boundaries mii-t be straddled if the 
hegemoiiv of the world is not to b(‘ Avrested 
from Iviirope by the United State.s. .U1 
thoughtful ICuropeans share tlicsc A’icAVS 
and .sec in the nutiomil rivalries of the Euro]x-an 
peoples the liccl of Achilles of European 
ciAulizatioii and power. A conviction of this 
truth is at the root of Count Cndenhove 
Kalergi’s plan of European unification. Yet 
this plan, which was sponsored by a pracix'al 
politician of the rank of Aristide Briand, 
has to this day to come out of the ])igeon- 
holes of th(‘ League Secretariat. Europe is 
still as unable to find an agreed formula for 
European unity, as it is to devise an agreed 
plan for disarmament, and the reason for 
both the failur<“S lies in the same pl.ice. The 
political evolution of Europe siiiee the 
Middle Ages lias made the cfunponcnt States 
of iMirope tlx* masters of their own destiny 
ami the sole jiidg<*s of AAdiat is good for 
tlx-inselves. Tliere is no European will above 
the wills of the constituent units, which cun 
impose the undoubtedly beneficial measure 
on the mob of bargaining and formula-hunting 
States. Poland once lost her independence 
by making the unanimity of the feudal lords 
who composed the uational Diet an article 
of her constitution. The peace of Europe 
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and tho eff*ectivpncss of thfi Loagiio aeetii to 
bo at the mercy of tlic same dangc'rous 
doctrine. One more futility will be aihh’d 
to those already strewing the pages of history 
if Indian leaders do not wake up in 
tbll(^ to the peril of taking the same; nerveh-ss 
course’ to the same chaotie goal. 

()iie rc’sult of the determination of our 
politicians to tread the path ]iaved only with 
illusoiy hopes is already manifest. Every 
unity eonferc’iiee leaves tlie conimuiiities 
which partiei])ate in them nior(‘ and more 
self-eonaeioiis and strident about their 
separatist aspirati<ms. lint supposing for the 
inomc'nt that a niarvel has come to pass and 
th(‘ eonfereneos have brought us an agreed 
doeument, would that give ns tlu’ thing we 
wish for ? One w'ould emphatieallv say, No. 
Thu utmost that these ]ia«‘ls and agri’cinents 
can give us s what 1 shall eall a eontraetual 
or legal unity w’hieh will not fuuetion in the 
absenec’ of an external and distinterested 
coercive authority. Just as the eontrac’tual 
and legal r<*latious which work so smoothly 
in our dad\ lives re«|uire the i)res(‘nee of the 
law-c’ourts, the umlfi hif ftKch will require 
the perpetual presence in Irulia of an ext(‘rnal 
[)Ower in whose disinterestedness the parties 
eoueeriied it’iist have faith, at least about 
whose power to (‘iiforee its will they must have 
no doubts. That, is exactly Avhat is happening 
in India. Every one of thesr' pacts which are 
born after an inerc’dibly '|)ainful travail, if they 
are not also always still-born, is sent up to 
the British authorities to be ratified and acted 
upon. If the British wore not here to 
guarantee and enforce these agreements, 
it can hardly be hoped that tin* peace they 
would bring would last longer than tlu’ time 
taken in haggling it into existence. 

J shall try to picture an India governed 
only by pacts with the help of the existing 
parallel of International Hociety. In this 
society we have a perfect illustration of how 
contractual obligations work in the absence 
of a coercive authewity. Though the States 
which form the Clomity of Nations arc in 
principle unfettered in the exercise of their 
sovereignty, in pi’actice their freedom is 
hedged in and limited in a nnmbc’r of ways 
by the customs of international intercourse 
and solemn undertakings. Yet there is neither 


OO'J 

p(‘:iCR nor security in the society of nations. 
This is inherent in the very nature of this 
soeif'ty, which makes its individual member^ 
the a(:knowledg(‘d and sole judges of their 
own interests and the only interpreters and 
enforcers of the obligations undf’i'takeu by 
them. .\s these obligations rest on interest 
and not «>n any higher loyaltie.s, international 
gi'oupirig and regrouping and international 
stability is in a state of constant llnx 
Alliances formed to suit tin* requirements of 
one hour are lightly given up under the 
pressure of the needs of another (tho fate 
of the Aiiglo-.Iapanese Alliance) ; uiulor- 
takings solemnly given regarding limitation 
of armaments bring in their train eternal 
spying on friendly INiwers and recriminations 
over tlic hundredth fraction of a eentiinetrc 
of gnu calibre (the aftermath of the 
Washington Agreement) ; oilensive and 
defeiisiv** treaties signed when yon had luu’d 
for them an* wriggled out of when it is 
ineonvcnieiit to adhere too faithfully to them 
(Italy and the Trijde Alliance) ; seemingly 
benevoh’ut gestures aj’o projiipted only bv 
expediency Ithe invitation for the Ilagne 
I’eace ('onferenee by the (V.ar and that for 
the Washington Naval Conferenei’ by tlie 
LTnited States) ; such examples might be 
multiplied ad nifiaihtia. In thcMi eireum- 
stauees, it is not surprising that international 
society should live in a elironie condition of 
mutual suspicion or that the peace it cn|oys 
should be an armed peace. What is really 
surprising is that this pe.aee, balanced on a 
razor’s edge between self-intore.st on tho one 
hand and feai- on the other, should not be 
more frequently disturbed or that there should 
after all be some sort of a jungle law among 
the nations. Hut in a society whore pursuit 
of self-interest is the recognized jiriueiph’ of 
action and where every m<>mber is engaged 
in getting the better of another or getting 
round an ineouveniont pledge, even this jungle 
law might easily degenerate into the law of 
every man for himself and devil take the 
hindmost. 

True unity is a more in” ird, one might 
almost say a mystii'al, alikii. Its basi-s is 
not a contract and it is never brought about 
without a complete surrender of the xvill- 
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to-roinaiu-distinct of tlio coiistitueut units. 
C'OUfiidcr, for oxainplo, tlic in.stanco of the 
lowest stnd the most natural sooial group -- 
the family. 'Fhe law of all fivilized countries 
confers certain rights and duties to husbands 
and wives, parents and children. But if men 
and wmm'ii were to tak(* their stand on these 
laws to make their domestic life a success, 
most homes would be as sordid a place as a 
divorce court. The history of social and 
])olitical evolution shows that all social group¬ 
ings are an amplilicatioii and application on 
a wider scale of the same affinities. But 
while small social units like the family, 
the <‘lan <ir the tribe, come into Ix'ing l*y the 
natural o]>crition of sc\ attraction, jianmial 
allection and blood kinship (real or assumed 
through a legal fiction), larger social units are 
created by one social group acting as a 
nucleus and drawing to itself oth(‘r groups 
till they coalesce with it. Gravitation, by 
virtue of which larger heav<“iily bodies attract 
smaller ones and sometimes shatter them, is a 
well-known law in the purely physical 
world. An analogous law prevails in social 
life, though the fji<‘tors which enabh* 
one social group to exert a gravito- 
tional pull on others are not so clear. The 
numerical strength, that is to say, the weight 
and mass, of a group is undoubt<'dly a most 
important element in the matter, but it is 
also sometimes to be seen that a minoritv is 
the welding force of a society and is enabled 
to impose its culture, language, industrial 
tci’hni<jue or religion upon a population vastly 
superior to itself. If this had happened only 
where the i-nifyiiig nucleus was more civilized 
than the unified mass, the leadership could hav'c 
been attributed to cultural superiority. This, 
howev(‘r, is not invariably the ease, for there 
are .'is many instances of social groups with 
inb'rior cultures im])osing their will on 
more civilized majorities as of the opposite 
process. The most important factor in the 
unifying process would .seem to be not so much 
superior cidture and intelligence as superior 
will power and energy. Once the unifying 
group has shown evidence of this undoubted 
superiority in will ])ower, which is essential 
for the paralysis of the will-to-remaiu-distinct 
of the rival groups half the battle is won. 
After this it is only a question of time when 


the relatively inert groujis will graft them¬ 
selves upon th(' more active one. 

This is not, however, the whole of the 
matter, for the social process is not wholly 
unconscious, particularly iu its ultimate 
phases. After the unification of a society 
has proceeded to a certain point, it is bound 
to hurtle .against something tougher and more 
self-conscious than the passive resistance of 
regional inertia and local peculiarity. This 
happetis because the process of selection by 
which the more malleable elements are 
assimilated first, leave-s the most recalcitrant 
ones for the f.ag end of the process. Social 
assimilation is then'fort* inevitably more 
difficult towards the end than .at the beginning, 
and it is just at this junctiin' that the 
greatest demands arc ma<le on the will power 
and energy of the unifier. '^I’o show signs of 
exhaustion and vacillate then or to hav* 
truck with the exaggerated sense of self¬ 
hood and fa<‘titious will-to-rem<ain-.separait(' 
of the resisting grouj)s is for a society to 
commit suicide, h’aced with such a situation 
no statesman has ever shrunk from the 
responsibility of crushing the will-to-remain- 
separate of the. groups by the employment of 
physical force. 'Phis has been done by an 
urnpiestion.ably liberal statesman like Abraham 
Lincoln as by the h'aders of the Sovi<’t 
Union who jire no leas eager to respect the 
individual peculiarities of the peoples inhabi¬ 
ting its outlying areas, and the incapa<*ity to 
do so m.'ikes the Chiiu'se people one of tin* 
most pitiable in the world. If India is ever 
to become a unity she must also Ictarn to 
adopt a more robust attitude towards her 
nunsborlesa pampered communities. 

It is of the greatc'st moment to 
emphasize this point' of view, because 
there is in this country a good deal 
of dishonest pretence about the 
protection of so-called minorities. The 
methods of giving religious and linguistic 
protection to minorities, which have been 
devised in recent years, arc a testimony to 
the humanitarian feelings of the age in which 
we are living. But they are not meant to be 
anything more than a last expedient designed 
to make life tolerable for peoples who have 
the misfortune to be politically incorporated 
in a State in which they arc aliens and who 
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yet cannot he rejected from the body-jiolitic 
owing to vital strategic and eeonoiuic reasons. 
The protection of ininoritie.s is in fact tlie 
epilogue to the process of nation-building, 
not its prologue. To inake use of this doctrine 
with the ob)e,et of disrupting a nation is a 
dangerous experiment, for it is tin* surest 
means of tempting back the majority to the 
time-honoured method of turning out or 
exterminating unasslmilables, as has been 
proved of recent years in Turkey. 

The upshot of all this discussion is that we 
must grow strong and well-knit in a restricted 
sphere before we can dream of having an 
all-India unity. In the ultimate anal\sis, 
the problem of Indian unity is se<'n to lx* 
the problem of finding in India a nucleus 
strong ('noiigh to absorb the multitudinous 
elewients of her jiopulatioii. I>ut hero we 
have to bear in mind a very iinporlant reser¬ 
vation. If any social group with only strength 
enough could legitimately impose its will 
upon all the rest, tlnm tluM’c would be no 


diilcreiice between nation-building and 
ImperialLsm, tyranny and leadership. Thn 
group ill India which would aspire to play 
the part of the nation-biiihlmg eorc must 
not only ajijieav to others as die fiiHiller of 
the national destiny and of vearniiigs embedd¬ 
ed ill the conseioiisiiess of an overwhebuiiig 
mass of the people, it must also stand np for 
the widest interest exi'^tiiig in India. 'Khe 
most important soiirei* of the strength of 
eommuiialisiii is that it can still lay claim 
to a sort of moral inspiration. Only the 
emergenee of a distinterested and powerful 
nindeus sueh as 1 have deseribed can tear 
the mask oil' the face of sectional feeling. 
In the existing state of alfairs. it may hoem 
to many that this is like dmnandiiig from the 
people of India as Impossible a virtue as was 
reipiired of the knight who would liiid the 
holy grail. Hut there may be some elements 
in the Indian population more fitted by 
tradition and temperament than others to 
undertake the role of Sir Galahad. 
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To 

'I'hc Kditei, 

TV/r Miif/i'f n AV 

Sir. 

fn the Deeeinher issin; of TUt ni l{r)ii'ir 

Uahiiiclra Nsth Tsirore has critici/ctl Mr. Sirick- 
lanirs, “Urview of Itiiriil Welfare teiivitirs in IiTtlia " 
I had the Kood fortune or inisforliine to reail (he 
relevant purtiona. Mi Strieklainl is liyper-critic’al 
and dmsatisfu'd with the I’oel’s nielhnd ol rural im¬ 
provement. Some of his lemaiks and siinaestioiiH 
are absolutely uninstiliable. Hmvever, tastes diU'er 
Tn the/'S'ear Book of Agriciiltnral (‘o-opei.ition" 
19SU, edited by the ^Hoiaee I’liiiikett Foiiiidation, 
Tagore’s is the only name mentioned in the section 
devoted to Hengal. It says . ■ . > 

“Wherevjer the true co-opemlivo sjiirit i»revai1s, 
the villager' have learned hi he thrifty, treeing 


iiiiiHH'PHsarv e.\))ciiditnre on inannme mifl other 
ccreiiioines. and they <!o not lesort (o costly liligation 
.w iiiiich as Ihi'v used to do. Jllitcracv h.-i.-, ‘ not. been 
a bar to co-operative luogress, niid the spivad of 
lh<" real beneht of eo-operntioii anioimst the miissi*R 
ICffoits are being nimle In societies themselves for 
the spread of literary among (heir nieinhcrs. The 
eflorts of odieiiils and noii-ollieinis in this ri'SjH'cl 
are being supplemented by orgaiii/ations like the 
rmal dejiartraisil ol Visvabbaruli. the liiternational 
1 inversKv ioinidcHl by the fatuous poet Rabindni 
Nath Tagore." 

"I’lie alMive full,\ iiistifies the l*oct s claim for the 
possession of the vital gift of sympathy, and ol 
initiative for develojiment and for the ewat'ive urge of 
ideals. 

Pftuihati Ti’ours faithfully 

liabindra Mohoii Diitta 





JUDO (JUJUTSU) 

l!i MA.NOMOHAN DEI! 


r ’l’ is (‘Diiiinoiily b<‘licv<‘(l lliat .hiint>n wjis 
ill ancient Iiulia as an ard'nl 
•ranic. lint tin* bclicl' is -withnnl any 
anthcnlii' Fnuinialiun. Ilistnrv test.lies 
that it was iu vi>{>;ne in (.’liina, and a Japanese 
nhneainc tlwre to study .nedicine ^ot liiin- 
sclf aeijiiainted witli Jn)nfsn, and on liis 
l•etn^n to Ids native land, infrodnecd tlie art 
about tlic seventh eeiitniv i!<‘. 'I'* oiidIi 

ldfj;hly develo|)ed, Jii|ntsii was eonlin(‘d to iin' 
Sannii'ai aristoeiacy of Japan. If is needless 
to mention how deeply the iSanntrai snllered 
rroin a superiority eomplev ; aiul tiie\ 
eonsiilered tlieniselvi's specially privilej^ed 
to learn :ind preserve tin* methods of this 
important art, and did not allow others to 
learn it, with the result that its sp’-ead ainon<> 
the peoph' was almost impossible. IJiit 
when till' lendal system of j»overnment W’as 
abolished, the Samnrai had to relimpdsh 
mam of tlndr eyi'liisive ri}>bls as also the 
art of .ln|ntsn, wbieh, so lonD a Iumii'v with 
the few’, befTiin to be within the reach <d all 
and was adopted as an etleetive method of 
ph\si<-al enltni’C and self-defeme. 'I'lins 
»fa]»an became $iiadnaliy the very neat of this 
art. riie .State enfon-eil its jiraetiee by tiv 
army, navy and the jiolii e and made it a 
eoiijjnilsory subject in the edneational eiirri- 
eiilnm. It is noteworthy that .lapan \et 
keep.s to the n-ttioiial tradition, so mneh so 
that tb(>ro is not a single Japanese to-day 
who does not know a little of this national 
ai'l ol hiH. IJnt many of the Japanese experts 
are howevi'r a bit nd.serly in teachinj:^ all the 
methods of Jujutsu to men of other nationali¬ 
ties. As 'Uch many a secret teehniqiie of 
the art has \et remained a .s-'aN-d book to 
others. 

Jujutsu is a .Sino-Japan< .se term and 
literally means ‘the soieneu of uiuisdeH.’ 
Some call it tactics of ^gaining victory by 
yielding.’ But botli tin* meanings arc equally 
signitieant. Kor, tin; Jujiitsuans are required 
to obtain a thorongh knowledge of the muscle 
system. Any hurt on particular' tender parts 


of arin-])it, w'rist, ankh‘-joiiit, lower abdomen, 
<‘te , brings in lenq)orary ])avidysis. On the 
other hand, it is found that in almost all the 
tricks «d' Jiijntsii the <'ontesl!int, taking full 
advantage of the power of his adv(*r.sary, 
reduces him to submission. Kor e\amj)le, a 
Aveak nrin can never Avith snei*ess return the 
bloAV of a strong adA'eisai v Avhen the latter 
tries to push him doAvn. Ihil if the Aveak 
man Avill only moAi* a little from his jio'-'ition 
sidcAA'aAS the sti-ong man Avill tmiible l<> a fall 
and lieronti'd In the AA’eak man. This abject 
failnn* of strength is due to lit * loss of 
jihysieal equilibrium on the pait el .iie strimg 
man. In Jnjntsii a kr'cn understanding of tin* 
equilibrium of the human body oilers tin* 
nee(*S',ary clues for tin* appli<*ation of tin* 
various methods of di'fenee and oll’enee. It 
is (*onnnon evperienec' that a length of Avoodeii 
plank lloating on AA'ater A\ill earrv great<*r 
weight on its centre than on (*ith(*r end <if it. 
Many inst!ine(*s may be cited to ])rove bow 
tin* loss of (>(|nilibi'inm aU'eets tin* normal 
strengtli of man. 

Tlie modern term in Jajian for “Jn|iitsu" 
is “Jiido" Avhieli literally iin*aiis ‘an art of tin* 
gentlemen.’ Mr. Jignro Ivano deA’elop{*d to 
its pre.sent high form this eininenl art of his 
<*ountry and introdneed it under the iu*av 
naino of Jndo. Jndo is a more eoinpreheiifeivc 
term than Jujutsu and inelndes scA^eral An'ry 
r<'ei*nl additions of tactics on a sci<*ntitie basis. 
Jnjutsn aims at breaking the bones, or bone- 
joints, Ol* at temporarily paralysing the 
(>ppoin*nt with blows at jiarticiilar parts of the 
body, ‘ind all these by eA’ading the attack 
from him. lint in Jndo we find some more 
tricks such as, throwing, locking, choking, 
kicking, etc. Of these, kicking maybe an 
adaptation of the Ohinese method of attack, 
and many tricks of throwing are believed to 
have bcin derh’^ed from Indian methods 
of wrestling. 

Jjikc all other games, Judo has also some 
special rules as enumerated below : 

1. Both the combatant and his opponent 



jrDO (.HMITSD 


must wear a coat called Kimono, and a belt. 
The ^atn(>. should be held on a mattress to 
avoid any ])hy.sical in|iiry wbich may be 
i'aused diirinp; throwing; or otbei- hindretl 
tricks. 

2. WheiK'vor tlie opponent feels defeated, 
he should j)at either his adver'.ary’s body or 
the lloor. If the advev.sarv continues, even 
after patting, a foul is d<‘<‘lared. 

3. The adversary will be (b'cmed to have* 
been defeated when by a throwing trick he 
will be thrown with his back llat on the 
ground. 

(n) liiit the d<'feat will not be declared 
if the adversary eon Id rise up in two seconds 
from the al)r>ve ]>osition. 

(//) If the eoinbatant himself lies llat on 
the ground to apply a throwing trick, it will 
not be declared a di'feat for him. 

1. If for any reiisoii the adversary falls 
uncons<'ious at tlu> time of the bout, it will 
be a defeat for him. 

o. If as a result of the throwing Iriek a 
part ol th(‘back touches the ground, it \\ill 
be called a semi-defi'at. 

<). If the ad versa ly, wh<‘o in grouiul-lock 
cannot free himself V ithin thirty seconds, a 
defeat will b<* declared for him. 

7. Anv wilful injury to the pel son of tin* 
adversary during the game is forbidden 

S. A Judo expert is not responsible for 
any physical injury h(‘ might cause to tin* 
pcixsoii <if ail adversary belonging t<i a 
dilVerent school of plnsical cultiin'. 

It may be said from c.xpi'rience that 
prai'tice of the perfect form of .ludo mav 
contribute to an all-round development of 
the human body and that the mind of Judo 
eulturist gains a courageous colouring 
through the subtleties of didereut forms of 
exercise which recpiirc' for their exhibition 
not only tlie various movements of the body 
but also a kr^en mental ('xertioii. 

In India it is generally argued against 
the use of coats by the Judo eulturist, which 
is in niuny eases an unavoidable necessity 
with him, that the use of dress for physical 
<*.ultnre is a heavy tax on the purse of the 
Judo aspirants. While we agree that some 
methods of Judo arc practieeable without 
the use of any body-dress, it cannot on that 
account be considered that the use of coat 


is uiineeessary and he done witluml m Judo 
cmtiiri'. It IS a need which should never 
be (|UC.stioncd, since tlie ii'-i- of dress is om* 
of the most idVeclivi' safe-guards against anv 
physical injury during the contest, lii India 
what we s|)<>iid <»ii guuies no less expmisix’c 
is never grudged on gioiiiids of p<‘cuuiary 
iueapuhility. Ilcsuh-s wc have long abandon¬ 
ed our old custom of kc<*piug llu' body liarc. 
J'hc iiitrodiK'liou of Judo in India is still to be 
made a dclliiitc fa'dor in the scheme of our 
game's. With the growth of our lutcre'st in 
this edicacioii-i lui-thod of jihysical culture, 
it is hoped the* «|iicsliou of pecuuiary iii- 
<'om]ieteiicc wdi not stand in tlu' way. 

Like' all eitlu'r niode'ni se-ie'iitilic game's 
.luelo has a ihe'eirclical and a practical sieh- 
whie'h iii’e' ie".p('ctix"e'l\ calh'd, in Ja}Mn, 
‘Kata' am! ‘Kaiuleiri ' There' are' abend a 
huiidre'd trie-ks in Kata whie’h arc practised 
in the loriii nf physical e-xercisc. Keuiie’ of 
tlie'se' feiriiis can ix’ prae'tised singly, ami 
some' |■(■e|uir(’ the* help e»f a partner. A 
llinremgh kneiwh'dge’ in Kata lu’lps in le'arii- 
ing Ranelori witiiouf any ])hysical injury, 
llamleui e-euisists of Ihretwing, e'ute'liing, 
e'heiking, locking, leiin-bre-aking, etc. Ib’fore 
])rae lisiiig Iv-imle>ri, it is nec<'ss:iiy for the’ 
lU'ophvle* le> go ihroeigh a toiu'se e»f cxe've'iscs 
xvhie'li are' (e’e'linicallV calh'd ‘lire’ak-all’ in 
order to gain a I’e-arlcss front tei rce-eive’ 
throwings during e-onibat. 

(Jciicrally the* prae'tici’ eef rluilei by ^e»ung 
jie’i'seuis viclds its utmost possibilities Itul 
an adult may with some' be’ue>llt prae'tise il 
aleuig with the’ re’giilar physical CA<'rcise', 
The* Use e»f jilivsical stre'iigtli in Jiielo mav 
not be' so fulb lle’e•e‘ssar^ as in eilhe-r game's , 
vet its utility in Jiidee is not iusigiiilie'ant. 

In India, wre'.stliiig is a finishe'il game' . 
and some* pe>iiits of alTliiity wliie'h liieliau 
xvre’stling has xvith .liidei max lead us te> think 
that the* eombiiiatiem of tlu’se* two game's 
mav re’siilt. in a x’crv svuthe’be' form lel 
se-ientifie phvsical exercise. 

The i litre eduction of I'ore’igii game"- in 
India has a baneful siele in the I act that some’ 
of them reepiire an aiiiouiif f strain eui the* 
bodv which it cannot bear, ''iieh ove'r-straiii 
unelermines the body in no small measure. 
Hut eiwing to tricks ratlieT than physical 
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(‘Aortioii being th<' dnininant principle of 
.ludo, the fliido cnltnrist does never become 
ii victim to over-e\or<‘ise. 

Som<‘ methods of pliysical exercise such 
as, parallel bar, ring, grip-dumb-beJl, etc,, 
help in the dcvelo[»nient of the particular 
parts of the body and thereby mars the 
exterior grace and symmetrical formation of 
the body. lint the practice ol Judo works 
<»iil an all-round dev<‘lo|)m(‘nt of the body, 
increases its .agility and (juickens the freodoui 
of its movements. 

Ilesules agility of the body, the propei- 
care of the muscles should also receive the 
attention of the Judo student who imi'-t 
always remember that an abuorinal develop¬ 
ment of them is never his .aim and that he 
.should see that the muscles should not get 
still’in any A\ay and that all the parts of the 
body always maintain Ilexibility. 'I'o that 
cH’ect, the Judo student may with benefit 
have his body regularly massaged with oil 
after practice. It is needless to point out 
th(‘ efficacy of massage in strengthening and 
giving ri'licf to the nerves and in rendering 


the body immune against infection of 
epidemics such as small-pox, the plague etc. 

The Judo studout should also be careful 
about his dietetics. Fatty food should be 
avoided as far as possibh'. Food should 
always be plain and free from any intoxica¬ 
ting ingredient. Pure cold water makes the 
b(‘st drink for him. 

It will be char from the foregoing 
n'lnarks that Judo is an ideal form of physical 
cidturc, tlie practice ol which in India has 
great possibilities in the direction of training 
bodv and mind which is so of much a need 
to-day. There has I'ceently Ix'cn a keen desire 
.imoiig our young men to iiujirovi* tlieir health, 
and certain foims of physical exercise have 
already' been adopted. In this short artich*, 
an attempt has been made* to explain the use¬ 
fulness of Judo eultnre and it is liopod that 
the jiromoters of physical culture in India 
yy'LlI give it th(* eonshleration it deserves, and 
include it in the programme of their respec¬ 
tive institutions, so that as in other spheres 
of activity, we may not lag behind in respect 
of this very effective and useful process of 
physical culture. 


FRRAl’A 

P. Ibff, C’ol. J, line 1 for /i/aK read 

2() „ //V Sfoft , Hf ll/H'sf 


















“Rubber” Glass which Bends Offers Gh-eater 
Safety 

One (Jenimn faclory is iiroduc-iiiff Hexiltlo 
•{■Inas wliicli bends like rul)ber under pressure. 
This “rubber” plass is intended f^'r nutonK>i)iIe.s 
and other applieations where fhere is danger 
of injury from sliatk'rinf' or splinterinfr. Tn tests 
a i)iecv of the plas-s, four fe(*t lony and one 
foot wiilc, sui>i>orted three persons without 
breaking, although it sastretl much as a shfs't 
of flexible metal wouhl. 



Flexible Glass BendinK under Weight of 
Three Persons without Breaking 

■—Popular Meehan ir.<i 

Police use Badiophoto 

Sending photographs by radio is the new 
«juick way of identifying criminal suspects. A 
demonstration of the method was given recently 
in New York by the National Identification 
Association. A man’s photograph, his signature, 
samples of his fingerprints were transmitted 
by radio upon one oard. 



I’hoto, Kiaii.'itiire, and lintreniriiils me sent liv 

radai in latest method oi identifynu: snsiK’et" 

Pfifiiihir Si ii‘ni f 

Harnessing the Sun 

On a de.solate mountain m norlh<‘rri Chile, 
two men and a woman today < n.iet the modern 
roles of the aneient sun woishipei’s Their 
eabin stands on Mount Alonte/.nma, feel 

aliove sea level and tlie thre<’ pei~ons and a 
geranium are the only livnii; things tni tlie 
eminenee whleh siippoits m iiher tree, sliruh, 
gras.«, bird, beast,, rejitile nor iiiciet. 

The men are tin* field ilireetor of one ot 
the Holar observing stations maintained by the 
Smithsonian Institution and his assistant. The 
woman is the wife of the director. Kaeli day 
of the year that the sun shines and it shines 
some .'llltl days on Aloiile/aimn —Iheii routine 
is unvaried. They rise with tlie sun and make 
their observations during the moinnig hoin>, 
spend the re.st of the dav eomputing tlie results, 
and at iiighlfall telegrapli a report to 
Washington. 

All feujipliea, iiieluding water, ii'j he hauled 
up the mountain from a town ten miles (li.sUint., 
so once a week one of the tr'o makes an auto 
trip down Moateziinia and comes chugging buck 
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'I'op (li.nMili; wiiiiit iiiHki 
<'oiitiollcd ('()ii(Ii(it)ii^ nf JJulit, 
illlMIKhi)' illld T< mlK DlllIK* 

IJifiht Dm-lnr A1 iIh)( 
\n:>l\->itiu CnrMs with llu' 




lit iiif^lit witli iiini twii c’Jif'k^ oi 

Wiik*r. Thi'' miiUt inii't «cr\r lor si-veii 
lor ilriiikiri!;, <•(lokiIlJ;, \VM-*hnif; ami ili vfif-vinsr 
]»lioto«raj)liii! jilatrs. Witli (lio varte water they 
iioiirisli a {^cranium to n'limvf a b't of the <le- 
soktioji. They have {•aniPf and liooks a radio 
and iini‘-i<* for relaxation, but not much Uiim 
to relax. 


Kroni loni'ly outpost^' .“uch iw soicncc 

m pryinpr into tin* si'crcls of the sun with a VU'W 
1.0 U'«iii}r the kiiowloike and harnessiiif; its eiierpy 
lo further serve mankind. liOiitr afjo d. was 
ri‘ali/ed that iiothiiifj more fundamental than 
the sun could he investitjatod bi’cause light, 
heak power, weather and life itself depend on 
it So for forty years the . Astrophysical Obser- 
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Ilmlil lIoHc'iitol W'atfi ('.irrii‘1 
with Su))|)li(>h foi (tlisiTvaiurN 
nil Moiiiitiiiii III Sniiih-wc'l 
Afrit-a. 


licIoM Sdl.ir ()li-ii'i \ .ilni’j’ 
(III Alniiiit: Mniittviiiiia in 

('liiU' 




vatory has be^.^fe^ing l» hiid out more alioul 
the sun. meitsured the injensity and 

variation of n's rays in ^^''!l'^hington, on 
high mousill^' in iMifornia, Arizona mid 
Norlh Catniina*.. jn' Alegeria, the Ca]H* YenU' 
islands, soutb-'W^ist in EgA'pt near Mount 

Kinai where Moses r«)^ed the law, and every 
day for many years in the nitrate desert of 
C'liile. It has sent frt*p balloons u]) more than 
fifteen miles ahil'incamirefl solar radiation there, 
where niRoty-sist iper eont of the atmosphere-is 
left behind. ■ 


l5y studviiifj tile aniounl of atmosph<*rie 
absorption of solar rays and the amount and 
\->riaiion ol solar radiation, a toiindation lias 
In'en laid tor a new’ kind ot wi-atlier foreca*-fing 
for utilizing tin* sun’s energy tor power and 

for speeding uji plant growth. Climate h(*re 

on earth has been found to vary in eyeles 
ov«'r eonsiderable ii(*riod.s, somi'wliar as the 
s<*asons' move in eyeles thnnigli the vi-'ar. 
As these cye.li( changes are .lainly due, as I 
now believe, to the effect oi jieriodic ehanges 
in solar radiation, the making of long distance 
















LONDONf LETTER 

TH^ LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT 
From MA.IOK T), ({RAHAM POLE 


MaKINO PrjiC’KDI'lNW 

HE Oonsprvativo Party lla'^ con'^fcanlly bi-uii 
roferred to as ‘‘tho st.upnl iiartv” ami iho 
(’onservativ** Cfovernnieiit which wc^ hiivc 
at jwcscnt, dis^uisi.Ml untlor tho title* of a Natiomil 
Crovernnicnt, (with an cv-l/ahour Prime Mini*-bT 
in chains), is cprtiinlv a stupid CTOvcrnmciit. If 
wp -wpit) to have a huccession of (•oiirfcrvativc 
(lOvernniPiits, the jirpcpdenls they arc scUiii*!: up 
mi^ht he useful to them lint nothin}' i.s more 
certain than that the (Conservative (roverntiiPiit 
will stioner or later hi* followed hy a Labour 
(roveiiiineiit and then tlie pi.-ce«leiits tiiev are 
no\v setliii.; up will he, from lln'ir point of vi<o\. 
e\eeediii}'lY daiiL'eroiis. 

INiiVWFin Si;vu('iii;s 

Wlien tlie hiincer niareher.s came to rjondoii, 
two of their iiiimher, ^Ir. Ilannins'l.on and 
Mr. Elia-, were arrcMlK'd. Tlie lieadnaarter- ol 
tlie hii'iLer marchers weri* suhspijnciitly sivirchi I 
by the police and a tp’cat immber of documents 
seized. Tlii* police in their evidence stited that 
till' picarcli was made “with a view to lindin:j 
evidence material to the charce'’ against tlie-e 
two men. They wen* arrpsti'd for altemptine to 
cause disatl'pction amom> the police and the 
charf'e affainst them <le])ondpd on the wonL of 
the actual siicccli ilclivercil. This could yive the 
police no warrant for descendiiif' on (lie head- 
ituarterH of the lluii}'er inurcli(>rs and seizin}* 
many hnivdivdwei}'hts of documents. 

The police went lurther. 'Pho hujij'cr marchers 
had prepared a petition to Parliament with many 
signatures. This had been left at a raibvay station 
in the left luj^age office and was also sedzed hy 
the (loliee. The legality of such a seizure of 
documents which, whatever their merits, were 
entitled to lie presenteil at the bar of the House 
of Commons, is at least douhtfnl. 

iMI'HIfiONMENT WlTlKlUT ('AIISE 

A further ease ha.s since then received evi'ii 
more publicity -the case of Tom Miinii. Tom 
Mann was brought up ulong with_ Emhrys 
Llewellyn under two Acts, one passed in the year 
1360 and the other in the year 1817. We _ need 
go no further than tho woi-ds of the magistrate 
that: 

"Ndthfir defendant is charged before me with 
any oflhnce, nor is it neoessary to prove that they 
have been guilty of any offence.” 

30-13 


^ c‘t the.se two men, w'ho were not idiarged 
with any offence, w'ho have not l)e(*ii convi«*t<*d 
of anv offence, were -ent to prison for two 
months for refusing to give sureties that they 
w'oiild not break the law. Sur<*lv it would be 
time* euoii<>h to arre-k convict and imprison thorn 
when they had actualy broken tiie law in some 
way or other. 

Indian PiioruDi’Ki: Khpe\ti:d Hhrk 

Vet this is cxHctlv what has been happi'ning 
for imniy months in India iimicr tin* Ordinances 
whicli have suspended (Ik* ordinary law of that 
land - and the Oovcrnmciit has been able to get 
away with it A few of us in this conntiy have 
hec'ii lik • voices erviiig in the wilderness. Tin* 
ordimirv public, with India si> fur away, know'.s 
litll'* and cares less about wdiat is happening 
there And now the same procedure is being 
hroiiglit to tlieir own doors. 

Mr. Laiishiirv led a sjiceiiil dejuitation to the 
I’lime Minister at Lossiemouth during (’hristmas 
wec‘k 1.0 plead with liim for the release of Mann 
and Llew'ellyii. The I’liine Minister conveuientlv 
foiii. I him.sell unalde to iiiterfeie in thi* Ffome 
Sccretiiiy’.s Department, hut iiromiscd to juit the 
f.acts, as .slated to him, lietoi’c (hat C^ahiiict 
Ministi'r. The Homo Si'crotary has now given 
Ins decision that the tw'o men must remain in 
prison for tlie ri’inaijidcr of their senteiu'e. 

Mil. Hvmsvy M.vi’Donvdd's 1*\st J’kotijsts 

^fr. Laiishury has again visiU-d Tom Mann 
in Brixton J’risou, where Mann reminded him 
tliat when h<* was .serving a .sentence in prison 
in Melhouriie for upholding the right of fn*e 
speech !Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his wife 
visiU*d him there and sympathized with him. 

Ill 1012 Tom Mann was imprisoned for 
appe.aling to soldiers not to shoot during strikes. 
Mr. Ram.say MacDonald was tho spokesman 
who, on behalf of the Labour I*arty, plcailed 
with th(* Liberal (rovemment for his release. 

Ill 101t5,_ when tlie Liberal (lovernment h.ad 
seize.<l certain literature in Manehester, no one 
eondcmnwl them more than did tho present 
Prime ]\Iini.stor. His words are worth quoting: 

“That at the beginning of tho twentieth century 
a British Ciovernment should imagine that it is 
going to suppress opinion and that it is going 
to keep together the semblance • ■ a united nation 
by the force of tho poUccijiaii and the judge is 
such an absurd thing that, if it were not so 
serious, one would meet it with a loud guffaw.’* 
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In 1925, Mr. Knnisay MncDoiinM, when 
Ix:a<ler of the Opposition, innvcfl a V'oie of 
Censure on the (Conservative (government stating 
that their prosecution of some ('orninunists was 
“a violation of the traditional British riqrhts of 
freedom of speech and publication of oj)inion.” 

When in the same year (1025) the Conserva¬ 
tive (fovernment wanted to extend the ri^ht of 
police sean-li, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald referred 
to it as “a monstrous projiosal." 

Touy Dkki vnck «>!' Law \m» Oukku 

One cannot help re.memberinjj that it wa^ 
members of the (’-onservative Party, leil by 
Lord Carson, the latc^ Sir William J()ynson-Hiek> 
mid the late Mr. Bonar Law, who shortly liefore 
the oiitbreuk of the Great War raised, equipped 
with arms imported from Germany, and drilled 
an arinv of a hundred thousami men and oj'enly 
defied the Lilieral Government tlieij in power. 
That was no hun;xer march, but ojicii and arm«‘d 
n-bellion. 

And there is no douiit that if a Labour Party 
in oHice were to attempt quite eonstitutionally 
to deal with, say, the land que.stion in this 
country, or other jp-ent soeial schemes that woiihl 
involve heavier direct taxation on the wealthy, 
the die-hard ('onservatives—if a financial panic 
could not af;ain be arraiifjed would most 
eertiiinly n*.sort to direct action. 

Well, tliev have ffivcii us precedents—and we 
shall not have to w’ait until they aet Imt, 
followrinj; their own precedents, arrest them 
first and keeji them in prison until we can be 
assured of tlieir eood ))(*haviour, 

Ivi;\YA : BitiTAi.v’H 

But the liberty of the subject is not tlie only 
matter on which our present reactioniirv Govern¬ 
ment is niakinfT precedents. The Nafional 
(irovorninent is now treating' as scraps of paper 
the solemn oblifrations and promise.s plodded to 
the natives of Kenya by the ('oiiservutive 
Government in .Inly and confirmed by 

Ihe Ijabonr Government in 

Tiiii A(’ti:ai. Pluixjix 

Ther*‘ is no doubt whatever about the definite 
terms of the ])ronnses. In the White Paper of 
Jnlv 1025 (('ind. 1!I22) it is stated that 

“Primarily Kenya is an African territory and 
His Majesty's (Jovernment think it necessary 
dc^oitely to reconl their considered opinion that 
the interrstii of the Afrirnn natires must l/r 
jtaramount, and Hint if, and when, these inte.ret>is 
and the interests of the Immigrant raeei should 
conflict, the former should prevail.” 

And the same White Paper iroes on to 
say that *. 

“lo the administration of Kenya His Majesty’s 
(kivemment record themselves as exercisfnK a 
trust on behalf of the African population and 
they are unable to delegate or share this trust. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 

the object of which may be defined as the pro¬ 
tection and advancement or the native races.’ 

The Labour (Jovernment in 1930 stateii that 
“They fully ar'cept the principle that the relation 
of Ifis Majesty's Oovernment to the native 
population in likst Africa is one of trusteeship 
which cannot be devolved, ami from wrhich they 
cannot be relieved. They also express their whole¬ 
hearted agreement with the Duke of Devonshire’s 
declaration in the White Paper of 192.'}: ‘that 
the interests of the .Vfrican natives must be 
pnramount and that it, and when, these, interests 
and the intcrusts of the iminigraiil races should 
conflict, the former should prevail."’ 

With regard to the land reserved specificallv 
for tlie natives. His Majesty’s Government went 
on (,o sav : 

“As regards laud, it is the vLow of His 
Majesty’s tlovcmmeat that the first essential 
IS to reiiKii'e pnnUij from ihe native mind 
any fecHny of inseruntij in regard to his 
tribal lands ; and to keep available for all the 
trilies land of such an extent and character 
as will fully suffice for their actual and future 
needs.” 

They went on to say that 

“The lands within the bmindai-ies as finally 
gaxetted for native reserves are reserved for the 
use and benefit of the natives for ever.” 

And they enipbasized this by lulding that 

“.\ny tierogation from this solemn pletlge would, 
in the view of Hi<5 Majt*Bty’8 Governinent, be 
not only a flagrant breach of trust, hat also, in 
view of* Its inevitable elFect upon the natives, a 
serious calamity from which the whole colony 
could not fail to suller." 

A Toky Vinw or i*i,r:i)oi':s 

The comment of the Morning l'osl—"lhr 
(’onservntive. newspaper,” as it stylc.s itself -is 
illiiininatiiig. In a loading article on 7th January, 
11»33, we are told that 

“In 1925 his Majesty’s (iovernment—or some 
tran.scendeiitai prig in their name- wrote a minute 
on the subject of Kenya, in which they recorded 
thoir considered opinion that ‘the interests of the 
African natives must bo paramount, and that if, 
and when, those interests and the interests of 
the immigrant races should conflict, the former 
should prevail.’ We pointed out at the time the 
folly of such‘generalizations.” 

And they conclude tlieir loarling article with 
these words 

“It is impossible, and would be folly to attempt, 
to stop the march of mankind in the supposed 
interest of the aboriginal native.” 

Breakt.vc Tiik Pm!;d<>ks 

Th(‘ British settlers in Kenya Golony, after 
taking what they c,onHidered to be the best land 
of Kenya for agricultural purposes, have now 
discovered that there is gold m the native 
re.serves. They therefore purpose to ^ take land 
in the native reserves from the native without 
supplying them with other land in its place and 
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for_ inen‘ly u iMiyuiont in money, which the 
nativen ilo not want. 

Licences to British i)rospoctors have i)etm 
issued with the api/roml of the liritish dovenimcnt 
and, even if other lands were ^jiven to the 
natives in exchange, the. chief Native (Joniniis- 
sioner, according to a cable in the Times, lias 
said that we shall have, in some cases to violate 
their most cherished an«I sacred traditions by 
taking natives from a piece of land on wdiich 
they had a right to live and setting them up 
on another piece the holders of which wonlil 
have, the riglit to eject them. 

This is one of^ the most scandalous things 
done by the National (lovernincnt and more 
sciuidalous, because we arc breaking faith with 
African natives to whom the British (lovern- 
ment hH.s given the most solemn pledges. We 
have not sought th«* concurrence or a])proval 
of the local Native Councils, because we know 
that these Councils aix* interested in and attach¬ 
ed to tile land and not to the gold. 


Why T.vxks Akk So Hiom 

The National flovernment is making (Ireat 
Britain’s pledge a by-word in the councils of the 
world. These things happen because ordinary 
Briti.sh electors take little or no interest in 
what goes on in tmtlying parts of the Kmpire. 
The ordinary elector a.ssujnes that .such hapiien- 
ings ilo jiot alfect him and is never brought 
to realixe how it does afliict him until he finds 
his country plunged in war--not to uphold sonic 
pledge oi sacred principle, but to aid the 
financiers in their cornering of diamonds in 
South Africa or gold in Kenya or elsewhere. 
'I’lie onliiiarv elector inerely knows that he is 
taxed on jiractically everything he eats luul 
drinks and smok<*.s. It he took more interest in 
the breaking of p]e<lgi'S by his (iovernment and 
their anxiety for the interests of the gold 
grubbers, he wouhl find that his own country 
was a much hctler ])la<‘e to liyc in and his taxes 
very much less. 

loth January, 


AN INDIAN IN ITALY 


(This note has been sent to us by a highly 
connected Indian lady who has married an Italian 
gentleman anil resides in Italy.- lOd. M. /i*.] 

Of recent yeai> the rehitioiis between India 
and Italy have become very amicable, and the 
advancomcnl in trade and ooiiimerce,_ etc., is 
quite noticmahlo as comparetl to former times. 

There hlis been every eflort made in Italy to 

f lacc comfortable and fast-going^ steamers to 
ndia, and in the Univer.sities facility is given 
to Indian studente wishing to make their studios 
here. In every line there seems to be an im¬ 
provement and especially in commerce there is 
great advancement. 

Every year in Milan there is an im}>ortant 
‘‘Fiera Cainpionaria” (“8amplea” Fair) whore 
there is a special Indian pavilion in which 
samples of all Indian Arts and Industries are 
exhibited amongst other things. 

In due time I have no doubt tliat there will 
be quite a number of Indians making Italy the 


centre of their iiiU-rest us they ilii. in other parts 
of Europe ill former years, the climatic and 
other eonditions heing more fiivouruhle than in 
other iiliuies. 

But what 1 leel there ought to he here is a 
.-'peciaJ oflii-e or bureau devotetl to the con¬ 
venience and varied interests of Indians. An 
office situiibal in a (‘entral eity like Milan 
within easy distance of the two most important 
ports, (xenon and Venic*e. This would make 
tho Indian traveller, st'eking information and 
requiring a certain amount of guidance, feel 
more at home, as it wouhl be eompletely devoted 
to his interests--commercial or otherwise. The 
office w’hich 1 speak of would he of particular 
use for Indians who are iiiUirested in export and 
import and other tnule aflnirs. It will be seen, 
the,refore, that a bureau like this being unique 
would be, of unusual bervice to Indians and it 
ought to be i-iven a serious thought. 

E. M. r. 
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Russia’s Five-Year Plan 

Thoodcr Soibort, tho Gorman aiiltKir of 
Urd Rmsia, has writton a preface in tho 
English translation of liis work. It is datod 
March, 1082. In it ho says : 

“Oh .fanuary U2, lOIV. the Soviet tcovf rnmeiif 
pnbliBlied an ontlmo of the Bceoiul Five-'^’oar 
Plan, which relates to tho period ovIOTidinfr from 
.fniiiiarj’ J, lift.'!, to Deeemlier .'11, lO.'t?. A few 
days later, on Kehruarv 1, 11)32, thi* iKie-^y of tho 
now Plan was follow (*<1 up by a no loss tvinoally 
tiolshcrik' sper-inieii of liarsh rcaJihiii. Itoiail 
|)rieos of tile nei'essarios of life and indiislrial 
products Aiere iid\aneed by amounts rnnqinj; 
from 20 to 200 jier cent. To nive home of the 
details: the eost, of white bread went up 20 
per eent : (hat of rje bread (the staple food in 
Unssia' .53 i>er l•ent ,'lhiil of potatoes, lOjHr I’cnt , 
that of beet. .7) per eent : tlni! ol sim.ar, 
fi.'i per eent , that of saiisai'es and pork, KX) 
])er eent : and that of te'tdes, 20,i per cent. 
ITousi- rent,i have bkewi'ebcen leeentlc inireai-iil 
On the olhir liainl the econoniic filaii for the 
year H)i2 .'uvisaues an increasi* m tin* waacs of 
industiial woiIots amonntin!!; to no more than 
il ]»er eent, the iijercase during 15)31 havinic been 
t'l.T per rent 

‘'Tills reader will ))le:ise note Lhat the forej-oinp; 
figrurrs are otheial. So are all the fitrine.s ]inl>Iisbed 
in this iifKik, unless otherwa.e stated. Yet f fwl 
sure that duriii;r 151.'52 the l^oMct povernment will 
eontiuuc to n'-iuro the (.leiman, Pirilish and 
\nieiieau workers (hat theie is a steady improve¬ 
ment in the Russian woiIters’ slamhird of life.” 

The statidtics quoted above produce the 
impression that the Htissian proletariat, the 
workers, are not having an easy time. An 
article in the December number of liomid 
Table gives one the same impression. One 
reads Siere that the standard of Jiving of the 
Bnssian masses is lower than it has been 
for a decade as regards food, and that the 
period of the working out of the Plan has 
been "a time of incalculable privation and 
aacrifice." 


Nevertheless, it is true, us claimed by 
Stalin in a recent speech to tho CVmfral 
Corumunist Committee, that Russians total 
industrial output lias increased by 331 per 
cent at tho eud of 1032 as compared with 
pr<‘-war levels. By the Eivc-Year Plan 
Russia has been industrialized to a greater 
evtPiit than was expected. Aceordiiig to the 
linand Tahle article referred to above. 

The tractor pl.-inis in liharkov mid S'lilin^rrad, 
(he Amo nutomoliile factory iii Moscow, tho Ford 
)I:int at Ni/hni-XovuoTod. tho ludcrprestory 
ivdro-cleetile proji-el, the mammoth steel pl.mtH at 
.’VlnMuiloi'Oisk mid Ku/netski m Kiherin, tho net¬ 
work of maeluiio shops nud eheinieal phiuts in the 
l^als—which bid fair to liceome Russia’s Ruhr— 
these and olher industrial iichievemcnts all over 
the coiintrv show (hat. whatever (ho shoricomiUKS 
and ilillieultics, Russian industry lilci* a well- 
w.ifcrcd ])!aiit keeps on {liunintr colour size and 

slieucili.Viewed as tho smuIioI of a new 

ai*", (irst and for.-most, (ho plan has made Russia 
a pri>domiuaiitIy industiial nation, .\nrieullurc, 
of lonrse, iilay^ the liadiiiK part in the uatioiiul 
eeonomy, hut the firs( place, in (erms of value of 
output,’ iilroadv uors to iudustry. Heuceforlh, in 
spile of mistakes mid shorteominfrs. the world will 
have to rcekoii with Riisia as an industrial, and 
not, primarily, as an n};rieultuia1 country. 

But it is agriculture which gives food to 
the nation, not inachinc-niade goods. And 
as. in spite of the collectivization of three-fifths 
of tho peasantry, there has been retrogression 
in agriculture in Russia, the food problem 
there has become serious and acute. This was 
already clear from the increase of prices of 
articles of food noted by Theodor Seibert in the 
preface to the English translation of his Bed 
Busmt. It is made clearer by the writer of 
the Bound Table at tide when he says that 
"Rations of meat and other fats have never 
been sc meagre for a whole decade, and the 
prospects are anything but bright.” Most 
people in Russia have all along been depen- 
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dent on agriculture. These persons, the 
agriculturists, have been, like others of the 
Russian proletariat, compelled to work accor¬ 
ding to communist plans. A great part of 
what they produce they are compelled to part 
with. What is loft for their consumption, is 
hanlly sufficient. So this sort of compulsion 
has produced a reaction. The peasant no 
longer works willingly and with enthusiasm. 
Nay, ''again and again there have been case's 
of sabotage, of peasants intentionally 
ploughing badly, disking badly, sowing thinly, 
just to prevent a good crop.” 

But it is never too late to mend. So let 
us hope that the Russian leaders will so use 
their vast powers as to bo able to prevent a 
great catastrophe, involving large masses of 
hunmnity. 

Panjab Unwersify Inquiry Committee 
and Communal Claims 

Thv Tnhnnc of Lahore wrote in its 
issue of the 13th .January last : 

In a afaleincnt prpscntotl by them to thu I’unjal) 
riioprsity Inquiry ('omniiUco a number of 
MiiBlim Icadors ^raviily assert that “for the 
\iplilt of the eilui'ntionaUy backward sod ions 
of the nopulation of the. Province it is ipiite in- 
diapcnsalilo that the Muslims who form a lari'c 
ranjoritv in the tcrritoiial area of the Panjuii 
Univercity should have a majority on tho Senate 
and llic Syndicate of the University.” ‘This,” 
tiiuy add “wo demand as a matter of risht, for 
we holil that it is the birthright of the majority 
comrniinity of Hu: Province to guide its education. 
It is its right to remove the educational back¬ 
wardness of the majority community.” 

The Lahore paper's comment is given 
below. 

The two statements together constitute one of 
the most gigantic fallacies that any body of 
responsible persons have ever yet perpetrated. 
That it is the privilege of the educationally bock- 
v^rd in a population to guide its University 
education is, indi^, as extravagant a projinsi- 
tion as it is startlingly novel. Do the signatories 
realize that, if their view were to i>nss muster 
and to be carried to its logical consequences, they 
themselves would bo as ruthlessly excluded from 
the governing bodies of the University as 
they are seeking to Exclude the Hindus and the 
Chnstians ? If it is necessary for the removal 
of educational backwpdness that the educationally 
backward should wield the sceptre of the Univor- 
Mty» only logical and right thing would be 
to nil the Senate and the Syndicate with the 
tTOical representatives of the stul ignorant and 
Unterate millitms In the terrikmal area of the 
Unii^nity. It is riiese people and not the small 


educated section of the Muslim comm tin it > whom 
the signatories represent, and who arc iii exaoUy 
the same position in this matter as the ciincalcd 
sections of the otlier communities, that should 
have a majority on the Senate and the Syndicate. 

It is a monstrous nlibiirdity to say that because 
a person is a Hindu or a Muhlim by faith he is 
better able, liv virtue of his being a Senator or Syndic, 
to remove the educational backwardness of his com¬ 
munity. University education, except in a strictly 
limited field, hiis' nothing to do with the foci, of 
a nmn's being a Hindu or a Mii«lim. Wliatcvcr 
jirovisions the Univcrsll} makes for flie difl'iisjou 
or promotion of higher cihieiition, it is exjiectcd 
to and docs broadly speaking make on a non- 
com mupal basis. Sneh departure as has been 
made in recent years from this wholMonie rule 
has. for the most pari, if not exclusively, been 
made in favour of Ihc' Muslims. 

It thou proceeds to exiiiniiie sonic of the 
so-ealled arguments of the Muslim eoiiiinu- 
iialists. 

“It has to be reineinbcrcd," say the signatories, 
"that if the Univeisilv eoiitiniies to be govoniod by 
swtiiins ill present liighly edin-ated, those already 
odiicafed sections xmII conlinue to subsidize the 
education of those wdiom they re|»rcbciil, while the 
eomjiaratively jioorly educated sections will have loss 
facilities and thus remain backward in education.’' 
The truth is just the other way about. Had the 
signalones been right, it would have bci'ii imjiossible 
for the Miibliras to make the rajinl strides they have 
made iliiniig the last, twelve years and in certain 
respects act nally to oveilakc those who started earlier 
in the race. If the strides have, not hceu larger and 
mo'e rajiid it is not because of any ilchwt in the 
couslitiition of till' University hut simply bceauso the 
MusIiitis_ themselves are thinking more in terms 
of arliliciai piops in all sjiheres of life than of the 
natural iidvaiitages that education and public 
sjiirit confer on a lommanitj. .\s long as tins 
mentality persists, no amount of inercasi; ui the 
nuinbei of Ulusliin Senators or Synilies will help 
the cominunity , and the oiilv circcl of an artificial 
increase in the number of .Vliislnn Senators and 
Syndics will be both to cicali' a natural heart¬ 
burning in the other communities, whose superior 
claims ore overlooked and to inti'rfcre with tho 
quality of Thiiversity oducniion itself. 

Again :— 

By way of supporting the dcimuid for an 
increase m the percentage of Muslim Senators 
and Syndics the signatories to thi' statomont make 
two typical assertions, neither of which can hear 
a moment's scrutiny. One is that “the percentage 
of Muslims, large at lower stages, falls at higher 
stages.” But is not this precisely what might 
have been expected from the admitted fact that 
the Muslims started later to take ariyaiitagc of 
educational facilities than the other comm unities ? 
Do not the signatories themselves virtually admit 
this when they say that.the Muslims were back¬ 
ward at the time when the University was fouijdeii 
and that they have partially n. nic up their lee¬ 
way ? When there (are stages, is it not only 
natural that those who begin late should, in the 
first instance, be better represented at the lower 
stages than atHhe higher, however vigorous may 
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bo I ho offprtB they make to overtake those who 
bcitan earlier ? If thioKs jjo on at the present 
rate, then without any nrtilfieial stimulus the 
Muslims will soon eome up to the level of the 
others in the higher stages as in the low’cr, nml 
since the government of the Tbiivcrsity will, as it 
ought to, naturally refit'ct the educational advance¬ 
ment of the communities concerned, it is inevitable 
that before long the Muslims will have a far 
greater share in that government than they have, 
now. 

In Bcngtil also, ‘'tin* porceiitagi* of 
Musliiiis, large at lower stage.?, falls at higher 
stages/’ the reasons being the same as in the 
Pan jab. Moreover, as Muslim candidates 
whose ipialitications are lower than those of 
Hindu candidates for the same posts often 
get jobs, there is less incentive for Miislini 
youth to go in for the higher and highesr, 
grades of education. 

Now for the other assertion : 

The other assertion is tlint "the parly in jinwer 
have resisted at every si age, under all sorts of 
ilausibic excuses, the deiuand for (‘xamiiicrshiim 
rom others" So far as this means that the 
Muslims have a just eoin]daint in this matter, n 
simple reference to the latest figures will con- 
elusively refute it. Jii there were L’Ot! Muslim 
examiners in written Matrieulation tests and fi.'! 
in praetieal tests as against 22S and I.T) Jfindii 
examiners rcm>eetively In the same year the 
numlier of ITindu-tnaimged sohools was US as 
against .12 Muslim-managed schools, the number 
of Hindu-managed Colleges was 10 as against 
2 Muslim-managed Colleges, and the numlH'r of 
Hindu professors in .‘iffiliatcd Colhgcs ivas 4'^* as 
at^ainst Sail Muslim professors in affiliated Colleges, 
Since examiners ean, for the most part, lie chosen 
only from professors and tcaehers, can any fair- 
minded person contend for one moment that the 
Musliins had less tliin their share of the e.xamnier- 
ships ? In other examinations, loo, the share of 
the Muslims was by no means inadeiiuatc, consider¬ 
ing the nninbci' and proiiortiaii of the qualified 
Muslims to whom choice has necessarily to be 
restricted. We can iiuitc believe that, if the 
University were communalixcd, the numlier of 
Muslim examiners might be inereased at the cost 
of belter qualified persons belonging to other 
communities, but would that lie good cither for 
the Province as a whole or the Mushms in 
particular ? The simple fact is that, as in the 
matter of representation on the Legislature and 
local bodies, so in this niattiT, the advocates of 
communal representation, while professing their 
solicitude for the interests of their community, arc 
in reality thinking only of an extremely small 
section of it, the only scetion to whom the loaves 
and fishes can come. In the one case as in the 
other they for^t that any attempt to distnbute 
these loaves and fishes on any other basis except 
that of merit is in the long run bound to react 
unfavoorably on the general wetl-bcing of the 
}) 0 i>alatlcai, and of no section more than their own 
which, |iut because it is comparatively backward, 
is in need of ihe best and roost effioioit service 
from all civic And public bodies. ’ 


Forecast of Punjab University 
Enquiry Committee’s Report 

A forecast of the report of the Paajab 
ITiiivcrsity C’ommittcc has been published 
ill the Lahore Anglo-Indian daily. 77/e 
Tnhunc has examined some parts of this 
forecast with its usual dispassionateness, stat¬ 
ing facts ill support of its obsi'rvations. 

The author of the forecast tells us that "it is 
uiidorstood to have been iidiuitted on all bauds 
that Muslims do not wield that amount of iiifiueiiee 
in the afikirs of the rniversity which they might 
be expected to do in view' of their numerical 
Mtroiigth in the Province.'* The. statement is, on 
on the face of it, absurd In the first place if there 
is one institution rathe.r than another in which 
there is not the smallest room for communal rc- 
]iresentation, which, as a matter of fact, ought 
to lie kept scrupuloudy free from the inroad of 
eominunalism, that institution is the ITniversit}'. 
.‘secondly, even assuming that there is room for 
communal representation, the representation must 
elc.'irly bo not on u iKijiiiIation basis, but on the 
basis of the ])roportion of each eominunity 
in what may lie desiTibed ns the Thiivcrsit.y 
])npulatinn, that is to say, iii that part ot the 
population w’liich is either directly or indirectly 
coiinceted with University isliieatinn, whether as 
educationists ami managers of schools and colleges, 
or as students or products of the University or as 
professots and teachers and othei* jiersons actively 
interested in the work of the Tbnvcrsity. Judged 
by this tost, which is the only acceptable lest, 
the iituslims, so far from not. widding the iiilluenec 
to which thc.\ arc entitled, wield a ineasure of 
influence tar in excess of what thi'y are entitled to. 

Facts and figures follow. 

Ill the year IWJJ the number of Hindu 
members of the Senate was 24, of whom 4 were 
ex-offieio and only 8 were nominated by the 
Chancellor, as agamst 24 Mahomeduti Beinitors, 
of whom J were ex-ofiicin and as many as 20 
were nominated by the Chancellor. Now let us 
sec what the respective strength of the University 
population of the two eommiinities was in the 
yi-ar. The total number of Hindu graduates from 
18W, when the ITiiiversity was founded, to 19:J2 
was 11,.')Ill as against I,:il2 Muslim graduati». 
The number of llindu candidates who appeared 
in the year 1932 in all the examinations of 
the University was 17,1)41 as against 10,9S2 
Mahomedan candidates. Even in the Matriculation 
Examination the number of Hindu candidates 
was 34f)3 more than the number of Muslim 
candidates. The financial test is the crucial test, 
and the amount which was ‘'paid as admission 
fees for the various University examintdion by 
Hindu candidates in 1931, the last year for which 
figures are available, was lls. 3,712112 aa ag^nst 
Rs. 2.07, lfi7. Nor do we get a dinerent result if 
wc take a comparative view of the number of 
schools and colleges, or of prolessors in affiliated 
collies belonging to the two coramunitieB, There 
were 102 srboola managed by Hindus as agidnst 
42 managed by Musums; 10 Hindu-nutDaged 
OoUegea as at^st 2 Huuim-mMiaged CoUe^ 
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in the T^'niversity area and 481) Hindu I’rofeaaors 
in affiliated colleges a^ at^aiuBt 201 Muslim Profes¬ 
sors. Lastly—and it is some proof of the interest 
taken in l^’niircrsity afTairs by the two com- 
luunitiiM,—^the number of registered graduates 
belonging to the Hindu community in the year 
l{tl2 was 911 as against onlj 91 Muslim registered 
graduates. .Tudgm by the only proper test, there¬ 
fore, the Hindus are entitled to twice the 
representation which the Muslims can justly claim 
on the governing bodies of the TToiversity, and 
yet in actual fact, the Muslims en)oy equal 
representation on the Senate and two-thirds of 
the, representation enjoyed by the Hinilus in the 
Syndicate, Iwiiig I against H. 

It is clear from these figures that the Muslims 
already have more, than their just share of 
infiuence and power in tin* Panjab ITniversity, 

and if there is any eominunity which baa n 
ground for complaint it is the Hindus. This 
eoneiusion is further borne in upon one if one 
considers how steadily the iinmhcr of Hindus has 
been going down, j'n 1927 the number of Hindu 
senators was .‘lo while the number of Muslim 
spiTJitors was J1 ami of Christian senators 28. In 
19‘52 Ihe 11 limber of Hindu senators came down 
to 24, while the number of Muslim senators 
increased to 24 and of (Ihristlan senators to _'K). 
And yet the author of the inspired cornmuiiieatioii 
loreshadowK a tnrlher weightage for the Muslims 
for a Icmporary period Vny further weightage 
given to the Muslim conimuuil> w'ould, in our 
opinion, not only be gravelv unjust to the Hindus 
but, having regard to the share of, and the interest 
taken by, the Muslim community in ITniversity 
education, would gravely imperil the efficiency of 
that education in the ‘ Provinci*. Hogarding t.he 
general issue of communal representation, the 
jiosition today iR exactly the same as in V.tJl 
when the Hcnate adopted uiiatiinioiisly. with only 
one dissentient, a resolution moved liy Dr. Lucas, 
to the etreet that "in the opinion of the Senate 
the prineijile of eommnniil representation is not 
desirable m any of the University bodies.’' Wc 
have, reasons to believe that this view has bran 
urged before the Anderson Committee in a joint 
memorandum submitted by 29 of the ablest, the 
most distinguished, and the most universallv 
respected cdiieationistA in this IVovince. 

PanJab Educationists who are 
Against Communalism in Universities 
The following joint mcmorandiim has been 
submitted to the Panjab University Eri((uiry 
Committee by as many as twenty-siv of the 
most distinguished educationists in that 
province : 

(ff) We conceive that the main object of ITuiver- 
sity reform is to Bcoure academic mciency inter¬ 
preted in terms of research, pursuit of knowledge, 
the practical applioation of both knowledge and 
research in the service of the Province and stand¬ 
ards of examination. Whatever other objects 
may receive oonaideration, this paramount aim 
must not be lost sight of. We have no doubt 


that the t'lommittee will fully investigate, in detail 
the methods of how best to advance this primary 
object lying at the very basis of a riiivorsity s 
function. But in view of reported ailvoeaey of 
certain opinions on the eonstitution of tiie vari¬ 
ous executive and aeademie bodies that taken 
together mean the ITniversity, we wiah_ to express 
oiir emphatic opinion that any constitution that 
does not fully respect this fundamental object 
or IS inlluenecd in any substantial measure by 
considerations foreign to this object, can only prove 
fatal to the. University. 

ih) In a properly constituted University, as we 
conceive it, there ought to be udequntc representa¬ 
tion for (i) university professors, Ui) teachers in 
affiliateil I’olleges with particular weight for 
Degree C»*llog«’s, (ni) registered graduates, (fe) 
headmasters in rueugni/cd high schools, (r) 
managing bodies of affiliated institutions and (ei) 
the public at large through representative public 
men and pioneers in niirereui walks of life, 
elected by the hJenate. The representation in our 
opinion must be on a 'fully democratic basis re- 
uardlcss of communal considerations and must 
not be so arranged as to produce any desired 
communal bias. We reeogni/c that the Senate 
mnat have a certain number of ex-offivm k'dlows 
in the main as at jirescnt ; but avc feel that 
uxaminatioii by the ('hancellor should l>o limitcil 
to the. narrowest limits. 

('') 111 our opinion any deviation from the general 
pnnrijile of representation to which we have 
referred, is certain to aiTcet injiiriouBly the system 
of secondary and higher education in the Province 
that has been built up w'lth much effort and at 
areat soenfiee. We w'ish in this eoniicetion to 
ilraw' attention to the resolution moved l»y Dr. 
Lucas in the Heiiate, adopted unanimously, witli 
only one dissentient voice out of .'>7. at its meeting 
oil the tith October, 1924: 

'That in the o[>iiiion of tin* Senate, the principle 
111 communal representation is not desirable in 
am of the University bodies." 

(d) We have not adverted to other matters 
engaging the attention of the (Committee of 
Kmpiiry because they form more apjiropriately the 
sninect of discussion with individual witnesses. 

{Sitpml) Narendni Nath, Fellow, m. i,. 
Manohar Jial, Fellow, m. i.. r., Dnrga Das. Fellow, 
1*. Univ., Jagan Nath Aggarwal, f. I’. r.. ^lukand 
Ijal Puri, k. r. r.; Ruebi Ram Hahni. f. p. ii.; 
Mehr Uliand, f. v. r.; Oulahan Rai, f. i*. u., 
Devi Dyal, F, i*. l\: Ram Rattan, K. j*. r.. K. L. 
Bhatia, IVineipal, Hindu College; Hisheii Singh, 
F. 1 *. u.; Sundar Singh Majithia. f. i>. u. ; Charan 
Singh, M. Sc,, Khalsa (‘ollcge. Amritsar, f, p. ii.; 
K. L. Rallia Ram, Vice-President, fahore Munici¬ 
pality; Bawa Udbani Singh, f. i*. i'., S. \. Das- 
tiupta, P. I*, r.; Brij 'Narain, S. D. College; P. (\ 
Speers, f. i>, i:.; H. S. Bhatnagar, Fellow, i’anjab 
I’niv.; Balak Ram Panday, Fellow Punjab Uni¬ 
versity; C. L. Anand, Fellow, Puiijab University; 
Sain Das, Fellow,Punjab University; Mchr Ohand 
Mahajan, Fellow, Punjab Univ.; Hem Raj, 
Principal, Dyal Singh College; .Jodh Singh, Fellow, 
Punjab University. 

It is significaat that among t! » signatories 
arc membora of the Hindu, Sikh and 
Christian oonunnnities but none from the 
Mudim community. This fact has to be 
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considered with soine other facte^ to decide 
whether Paujab Muslims rmllif mul aimprolif 
want that there should he no cotnmunalisra 
in the Panjab University. In the course of 
the debate on the resolution asking for a 
Panjab Universitv Enquiry Committee, 
Mian Ahmad Yar Khan, the mover, K. B. 
Din Ahmad, a supporter, and the Hon^ble 
Malik l<’iro/. Khan Noon, the Education 
Minister, all expressly stated that they 
wanted to keep the iTuiversity free from and 
above coninuinalism. 

Another European Expedition to Everest 

Reuter cables : 

Dtacloii, .Ian. 19. 

l)arjo(*linp will lx* the Heeiic of groat activity 
while the I'lvoreat cxpi'dirioii is preparing to begin 
journey to the iiaae eam]>, said Mr. Ruttledgc. 
who "is leaving liy the steamship ‘Oommorin’ 
tomorrow. 

Ilesides several liundred yaks, mnlea and 
donkeys to enrry supplies and ef|uipnu‘nt, there 
would" be 70 or HO i>ortcih reiiuireo. Fourteen 
nieiniiers of the Expedition wuold travel by 
various routes to Darjeeling from where on March 
If) the evpinlition would begin its trek across 
'I'lbet to the base eainp on ICverest, 10,000 feet 
high. 

Thorp ought to bo an Indian expedition 
to Everest. It is obvious that Indians can 
work in I'xtvenic cold. For the porters in 
all ITiinalayan expeditions liave been Indians, 
and have been able to endure the c*\trenie 
cold, even though their food and dress have 
not been as good as those of the European 
inountaineej's condnetiiig thi' expeditions. 
There Jiave been notable Himalayan explorers 
like Sarat Chandra Das, Nain Singh, etc., 
ainuiig ('dneated Indians, too. Indians have 
done well in hockey, erieket, wrestling, etc. 
Why then not in mounlaineerlng ? They 
should tak(‘ lessons in mountain climbing, in 
Switzerland, for (>xamplo, and then attempt 
climbing the high Himalayan peaks. Some 
odiieati'd young Indians should apply for 
permission to accompany the Ruttlodge 
expedition. 

Who Computed the Altitude of 
Everest ? 

From the name “Everest,” many people 
are under the impression that some person 
of the name of Everest must have discovered 
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this peak of the Himalayas and calculated. 
its height. But that is not the fact. At the 
time when this particular peak was found 
by calculation to be the highest. Baboo 
Radhanath Si(‘.kdar was the chief computer 
of the Trigonometrical Survey of India. He 
found out by calculation that the peak, which 
was afterwards named “EveresV' was the 
highest in the world. Referring to this 
discovery, ^lajor Kenneth Mason said in 
the course of his lecture on “Himalayan 
Romances,” jniblished in Tiw Englishman of 
(’alcnttn, November 12) 192S, page 17 : 

‘‘It was during the computations of the north- 
oastern observations that a babu rushed on one 
morning in 1852 into the room of Andrew 
Waugh, the siieeessor of 8ir fJeorge*Everest, and 
exeliumeJ, ‘Sir, I have discovered the highest 
mountain on the earth’ He had lieeii working 
out the observations (akuii to the distant bills. 
It w’lia Sir .\ndrew Waugh who proposed the 
name Mount Everest, and no local name has over 
been found for it either on the Tibetan or the 
\cpalese side." 

Unemployment in Bengal 

At the annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Corain(*rce II. K. the Governor 
of Bengal stated that the problem of un¬ 
employment was particularly pressing among 
the middle classes of Bengal. In other 
countries, efforts are made to find work for 
the unemployed by launching great State 
projects and the like, supplemented by doles 
for those who cannot be given any jobs. 
In Bengal, for hundreds of our middle 
class youth food and raiment and shelter 
of sorts arc found in jails and detention 
camps. Those among them who have to 
serve various terras of rigorous imprisonment, 
find work to do also, though they are 
not paid for it—unless free board and 
lodging in prisons be considered equivalent 
to wages. 

Of course, all this is better than sheer 
idleness, is it not ? And for all this the 
youth of Bengal should be grateful to the 
British Govcinment. 

Ban on Dr. Alam 

Dr. Alam was to have presided over the 
East Africa Indian Congress at Nairobi. 
But the Chief Commissioner of Police of that 
place has prevented, him from entering 
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Kenya under the immigration laws. This 
is quite unjust, and not warranted by 
the immigration laws. For, though Dr. Alam 
was a prisoner, it was for a technical 
political offence that he was sent to jail, and 
section 2 of the immigration regulation plainly 
lays down that "this provision shall not 
apply to offences o£ a political character not 
involving any moral turpitude.” Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, who also has been a political prisoner, 
presided over the East Africa Indian Congress, 
not only without any harm to anybody result¬ 
ing therefrom, but with excellent results. 
Just now, there are some unfortunate 
differences among the members of the Indian 
community in East Africa. Dr. Alam’s 
presence in their midst and his advice and 
exhortations would have contributed greatly 
to the restoration of amicable feelings and 
unity. _ There may, of course, be people who 
do not want any such thing. 

Resforafion of Cuts 7 

Should there be an Indian surplus budget, 
the obvious thing to do would be to relieve 
the taxpayers to some extent. But it is 
rumoured that the ton per cent cut in 
salaries of all the all-India services would in 
that case be restored. This has led even 
the Civil and MilHary Gaietfe to observe 
that "no other country has yet thought of 
restoring its cuts.” 

“The emolnmentu and allowances of Goverjimcnt 
servantB—even with the ten per cent cut—arc 
generally higher than (hose enjoyed by business 
and pr>)fasuoiial mni, but this is seldom appre¬ 
ciated by the Oovernnaent servant whom the 
tax-payer has to support.” 

Moreover, the high higher and highest 
Government posts could be filled by equally 
efficient persons even if salaries were reduced 
by much more than ton per cent. 

Is the Census of 1931 Corteef 7 

The Bengal Census Tables, 1931, though 
printed iu 1032, have been released for publi¬ 
cation in the second week of January, 1933. 
A study of the figures in Table VIII showing 
l^e age, sex and marifal condition of certain 
selected castes, tribes, or races is very 
instructive. > 

Brahmans, Kayasthas .wd Baidyas are 
31-14 


rc^rded as the highest castes in Bengal. 
The respective number of married inales and 
females of those castes as well as of the 
Brahmos are given below from this volume ; 

Brahmans Kayasthas Baidyas Brahmos 
Males Hliii.OGb 302,7K> 23,571 580 

FemalnB :«)7,r)21 33r»,8tt3 22,115 :«] 

Excess of 

husbands 55,548 20,922 1,450 208 

Excess of wifeless husbands can be 
accounted for in three ways—(1) immigration 
of married males from other provinces, leaving 
their wives at home, (2) inaccuracy in the 
figures themselves ; and (3) polyandry Now 
polyandry being out of the question, we are 
faced with the first two alternatives. While 
it may be urged that the excess of husbands 
in the cases of Brahmans and Kayasthas is 
accounted for by immigration from the other 
provinces, the same explanation does not 
hold good ill the case of Baidyas and 
Brahmos, who arc, at least for the most 
part, purely and entirely of Bengal. The 
Brahmos are monogamists and highly 
educated. I'hc married Brahmo males—all 
adults—are expected to emigrate from and 
uot to immigrate into Bengal. 

So our conclusion is that the figures are 
inaccurate. The Maliisyas, Namasudras, 
Jugts aud Jaliya Kaibartas are purely Bengal 
castes of local origin. It cannot be said of 
any of them that they have immigrated from 
the neighbouring provinces. The respective 
numbers of married Mahisyas, Namasudras, 
Jugis and Jaliya Kaibartas male and female 
are given below. 

Mahisya NamoRudra Jugi Jaliya Kaibarta 
Mala 570090 500,000 94,454 88,334 

Kemale 50.1,279 498,683 92,537 83,070 

ExcesB of 

husbaiidH 0,811 7,377 1,903 5,264 

Tlie fignres speak for themselves. If the 
census is accurate, then we must suppose 
that many married females of the several 
castes have emiukated out of Bengal ! 

J. M. DA'rTA 

"Untouchables “ and Mahatma 
Ganahi and Sanatanists 

Mahatma Gandhi has made an offer to 
Sanatanists, i. e., orthodox Hindus, in the 
course of an interview to the Associated 
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PreBs on the reported ppoccli of Mr. 
Sr€K>tiivasa lyenpar at a Sanatanist mooting 
in Madras, 

Mr. ryojigar in tho course of hw speech hail 
staled tnat the present temple eiilrv incn-ement 
WHS nothing imt a political stunt of Mi. (i.iiiilhi 
and his iolloweis to placate the ‘harijiins’ ati«l 
win over tli.it new jiarty to the Cionijiess so as 
to preHciit (he (Joveriiment a united front 

Mr. (Iniuilii said that he snr]iTised and 

paineii to find Mr. tyenpar, an ex-.Indac. to have 
spoken so ‘irivsponsilily as In- had done’ ‘If lie had 
taken!the tiuuhle of studyinp; the nnneinenl,’ smd 
Mr. (iaiidhi, “he would at onee han- seen that with 
him the removal of nntoiicliahility had hien an 
artiele of faith hefote he knew anyihin;; of polities. 
If he had lit*en gnided hy polilii-al instead of 
rcliRiouH instinct, he would ‘ have excluded ‘temple 
eiltiy' from Ins pruKrnniino and eonlined liis 
attention to econonne and ediieatiunal iijilift. J!nt 
be had stati-d tnat his ]U)juilnrity, siieh as it was, 
was because lu: beliiwcHl that without tein]>1c entry 
untoiiebahillty eoiild not he said to have l-ee'ii 
abolished for Hinduism.’ 

Mr. finndhi added : ‘ I make an ofTer to Mr. 
TyciiRar and other Hanatanisls, who say tiiat they 
d() not wish to ill-tieal. the 'liuriuins''and would 
like to promote their eoonomie amt other temporal 
welfare. Let them join tie t-'ervants of Unloueh- 
ahlcs Society, and fnianee to woik out its ]»ro- 
pramuic ol U-mponil njilifl, and leave merelv 
‘temple entry’ to me and those who think witn 
roe. Mr. Iyengar should know that (he Soi-iety 
eontains a few (Congressmen. The organi/.ation 
euntains many )>roniinent Ijihernts Indeed the 
Hanatanists can, if they mean what they say, hy 
bringing money and workers for the Society, take 
charge of it and shape its policy. Jf this docs 
not suit them, let them run a rival organi/at.ion 
spread its branches all over the country and win 
tiic hearts and gratitude of the 'hanjaiis.' T would 
take my ehaiiec of gaining religious merit by 
prosecuting the limplc entry movement, and show 
mg that It will at a slioke uplift ‘haiijans’ and 
caste ilindiis, purify both ami antomatieully ]>io- 
moto the temporal welfare of the foimer. Mr. 
Iyengar should realise that in a mutter eonceniing 
the masses no stunt can he of iiiuoli use. They 
are oixin to be appealed to by everybotly. and only 
honest and hurl work can win in the end " 


The Persian Oil Dispute 

Tlw I’prsisin Oil Dispiife bus nnf, yet Ix-eii 
settled. Tin* .Viiglo-Persi.'ui is not 

a ineiiibcr of the Tifugiie of Natioins—it ia only 
Sfatrs which jire and can ht.* nicinhers of tlie 
Jjcagtic. Hence, tlu' disjuitc between the 
Persian Government and tlmt (Junipany could 
not properly come all at once before the 
League, if it could at all be taken to that 
international body. Persia is an independent 
conntry with laws and law-courtH of its owu. 
Hence, the Company should have sued the 
Persian Covernineot in the Persian law-courts 


—at least in the first instance. That the British 
Gov<*rninent hold shaios in the Com^iaiiy does 
not alter the situation at all. If it did, it 
would bo possible for the British Governiuent 
to a(‘<(nire shares in British Companies carrying 
on biisin<-.ss in all independent countiies and, 
t.'ikiiig advantage of trade disputes, coerce the 
wimker nnt-s ainoiig such countries in various 
ways directly or through the Jjcagtie (in which 
Great Biitaiii is most powerful). It is 
auoiiialoiis for th<> British or tiny other Govtni- 
iiient to hold sliaies in trading companies, 
lienee, the position lakon iiji by tlu' Persian 
Minister of .Iiistiei. nl ll.e nu cling of the 
League Coiineil at Geneva on the liOth 
Jaminry last was (piito jiistifiublo. 

(hm-vH. .Inn. 2f>. 

Mir/a .Ml Akhar Khan D.awur, rcrbian Mimptcr 
of .Tlistiiv following Sir .lohn hinion, u-irvcd Ins 
right, to rcpi.i fully to Hh' Hiitish case l.iter. 
Ht’fcrring to Ihitisn disipm tude ngioiling the 
uIIccmI ri final ol ihe rusiun (Joxcrunient to 
iu-ccjit u-^iioni ibilily for the piolietion ot j)U)]Hrty 
cml (l.c fiiiMinncl nt tic ('iimpaiiy, h<- that 
although IVisia r>pudtatt«l the e<-nci>.mon, she 
never attciTiiili<1 to evade llii- obligaiions nnclir 
Tnliinational l.nw to jinteil the Ims and 
luoiieily of foicmmis living in I’clsia He urged 
that, miec IVisia had earn i lb d llie whole of the 
eomepsiini. sbi conld not have had iieouise to 
Rthitraticn under Artiele 11 ol the loneepsion 
wiihoiit u}ipearnig to eontiadiel hti i-elt. He 
iirmd that the dispute was run, luiween the 
British and I’ersinn (rovernments bid the I’crsinii 
(iovcinmcnt aud Ihc (lonccssiomny (lompnny and 
Hime the eonipaiiy had not exhausted the legal 
means at its diH]iosal, namely the IVrian Law 
('oinf.'i, ihe British tloveinmeut were not iustifird 
111 intcrveiiiiii; -Ji’ctilor 

Philippines Indt pendence Law 

New York, ,lan, 1]. 

The SiMialt- oveiiodc Mr. Hoover's veto of the 
l'hil<p]iiiics Bill hy (id vmtes to 27 and as a result 
ihi’ Bill ht comes law and coniplctc indepc.ndence 
tor (he rhih])|iineH will he achieved in ten to 
Ihiiteen years, provided the Phil4>])ine legislathre 
aee>-pis the Bill within a year. Otherwise the 
whole piohlcin will be thrown again into the 
melting pot. 

The passage of the Bill is a victory for the 
.American agriculdirmts, csficei-ally sitgiir interests, 
who are vciv j'-alons of Philipinnc competition. 

-Jimter. 

The House of Representatives, or lower 
House of the Unitetl States Congress, had 
already over-ridden Mr, Hoover’s veto by 
a majority of votes. 

Large numbers of Americaiu being anti- 
Imperifmsts and lovers of freedom ror all 
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maukiad, naturally favour Filipino indepen¬ 
dence. But there are other Americans 
whose representatives have voted for the 
bill ff)r aelf-rogardinf^ reasons. Agricul¬ 
tural produce fro?ii the Philippines at 
present compete with Aiuerlcau produce in 
the U. 8. A. market. The Philippine Islands 
being at present ])art of the American Re¬ 
public, their produce cannot be subjected to 
duties at American ports and thus ma<^lo 
dearer in America. If the Islands become 
separate, their gouds can he aubjeeted to 
customs duties and their competition in the 
American market made very difficult. 

From whatever motive the Americans 
may have voted for Filipino independence, 
it will bn good for the Filipinos if they can 
m.aintain their freedom. 

Lord WiUingdon on Temple Entry Bill 

Lord WiUingdon has refused sanction to 
the infrodiictiou of Mr. Subbarayan's Temple 
Entry liill in the Madras Legi-lative Oouiicil. 
The grounds for refusal are thus stated in 
an official connnunupie : 

"Th(i (jiipstious raised iii ths Rill affeet the 
rcli^iniis beliefs and ometiues of the Hindu 
eommunity generally. They are thus essentially 
of an all-india character and cannot properly !>•> 
dealt with merely on a provincial basis. This 
eoiclusion IS Dinl^ir'i; I by the. fact that nuinv 
of the temples of fno Madras Presidency, whien 
would be regulated by the Bill, are of much 
more than local importance and are places of 
worship and pilgrimage visited by Hindus from 
all parts of the eountry." 

Thepp arguments are not at all convincing. 
Temjiles in the Madras Presidency may be 
visited by a fow pilgrims from other provinces, 
but they are visited mostly by th" people of 
that province, particularly by those who live 
in their vicinity. Therefore, entry to those 
temples is primarily and mainly a question 
for that province to decide. Hence, there 
is no reason why it should not be decided 
by local option. Any question which is a 
provincial ({uestion in this sense should be 
allowed to be decided provincially, provided 
the decision does not prejudicially affect the 
rights or interests of the people of any 
other province or provinces generally. Real 
provincial autonomy requires that it should 
be 80 . It should also be remembered that 
untouchabilify' prevails in Madras in its 


aentest, gravest and most accursed form. 
If our Madras fri<*nds could put uu end to 
it or minimize it, that would be an enc<mrage- 
rneut and example to the rest of India. 
There is no reason wliv they should be 
prevented from being pioneers in an urgent 
socio-religious movomeut. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the Viceroy's 
Decision 

Mahatma (laodhi hasi issued a long st.ite- 
ment on the Vieeroy’s dec'isiou from which 
we quote a few juissages below. The two 
bills referred to therein are Dr. Subbarayan’s 
Madras bill and Mr. (\ S. Ranga Iyer’s all- 
India bill. 

‘Having read the (tovcriiment dacision on the 
two billa about iintourhability now beforo tho 
country I cannot help expressing my ri'grct on 
general grounds that the Government could not 
sei' their w.sy to allow both bills to be diHeiisBcil 
by respective legisluturea ami tho country. 
Dr. Subbarayan’s bill rcstricls itself to one particular 
issue, tcmiile entry, ami that too in the Madras 
presuluney and tho* opening of each temple depends 
on the will of a m-aionty of those entitled to temple 
entry. It, therefore, reduces (he possibility of a 
dash bet ween party and party to the minimum- 
and to zero it the reformers play the game, that 
is, allow for religious scruples even of a mictew- 
eopie Tiinority as my compromise proposal does. 
But this was hot to be. From the strict Sana- 
tanist point tho Madras bill was perhaps the 
lesser of the two evils as they would put it. It 
was easier for the reformer to cope with, and 
for me personally, too. as a fasting hostage, the 
Vieeregal sanction wouhl have in all probability 
Buccosfully prevoiited the fast over Guruvayur. 

‘But the ftovernment of India had willeil 
otherwise. J must try to traee Iho hand of (4od 
in it. lie wants to try me through and through. 
If He does He will have to give mo adequate 
stnmgth as He has alw'ays voiiehsafed those who 
would surrender thenisolves wholly to Him. The 
all-India bill is short and sw'eet being of a nepntive 
eharaeter. In one way it gives no direct aid to 
the reformer. It merely refuses aid to any and 
every individual Sinatanist who would come to seek 
the assistance of the seetilar courts to imivise his 
will on the whole Hindu society and to enforce 
a custom which the Intte.r may consider to be 
repugnant to the Hindu Shastras and the innate 
moral sense of man. It abolishes legal untoueh- 
ability leaving i ne social and its fate. 

The sanction given to this bill is an unintentional 
challenge to Hinduism and the reformer. Hinduism 
will take care of itself if the reformer will he 
true to himselt Thus considejed the Oovornment 
of India’s decision must bo rj'gardcd a Godsend. 
It clears tho issue. It makes it easy for India 
and the world to understand the tremiaidous 
importance of tho moral struggle j 'W going on 
in India. It takes it at one sweep to its natural 
platform to which it was timidly advancing. As 
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a lifoloni; rcformpr and fighter I mu-tt take up 
the ohalletiKe in all humility and ho must erary 
Hindu who was directly or indiivclly party to 
the resolution adopted under the chairmanship 
of revered Pandit Madnn Mohan Malaviya. 

Mahatma Gandhi also says : 

The Government proiionncrnncnt would lead one 
to think that the bill will he one lon^r drawn out 
agony and may never become the law of the land. 
They are right from their HtandiKunt in being over¬ 
cautious. But if the Hindu conscienec is really 
roused against untouchability as the latter is 
Ijroc'tised today the Bill can become law in no 
time, "nie Government cannot resist, unequivocal 
expression of Hindu opinion in favour of it. 

Laws Embody and Replace 
Ordinances 

The British News Chronicle wrote on 
December 23 last: 

“Sir Samuel Iloare’s suggestion that the ordi¬ 
nances may disappear in the New Year is a 
happier augmy for India’s future even than the 
real progress which has been made at the I^und 
Table." 

As the ordinances have been embodied 
in and replaced by provincial and all-India 
laws with longer leases of life and in some 
cases of a more drastic, elastic and inclusive 
character. Sir Samuel Hoare's suggestion was 
a grim, though, may be, an unintended joke. 
What the British paper calls *'^real progress 
at the Round Table” was exactly its opposite. 

Alwar Affairs 

It cannot be said that the Indian States 
in general are well governed. The subjects 
of many or most of them have many 
grievances. But it cannot certainly be said 
that it is only the Musalman subjects of 
Hindu States who have grievances. It is 
well known that the Hindu subjects of 
Musalman States like Bhopal, Hyderabad, 
etc., suffer from grave injustice to say 
the least. But for that reason no Hindu 
has instigated, advised or encouraged them to 
have recouree to violence against their rulers 
or Musalman neighbours. 

Assuming without admitting that the 
Musalman subjects of Kashmir and Alwar 
had grievances against their rulers, they 
ought to have endeavoured to obtain redress 
by non-violent means. 

Whatever grievanees they might have 


against their rulers, their Hindu fellow- 
subjects had neither the power to oppress 
them nor did they do so. But all the same, 
many of their Hindu fellow-subjects had 
their property plundered and houses burnt, 
and suffered personal violence and, in some 
cases, were killed. 

Wo have neither the desire nor the space 
to reproduce all the harrowing news relating to 
Alwar. The concluding portion of the 
following item has a sinister significance. 

Alwar, .Tan. 13 

AggrcBsivenm of the Mcos han definitely sub¬ 
sided and many of them are repen tent.. It is 
reported that some Mco captives, when produced 
before the Maharaja and Colonel Oplivie, narrated 
some of their enevances, but during cross-exami¬ 
nation implicated a certain M. L. 0. as having 
incited them to ojien rebellion—Frexj Vresa. 

Who is this M. L. C. ? Has he been 
arrested ? 

The honorary secretary, Hindu Mahasabha, 
has issued a statement from New Delhi about 
the Alwar situation in which he says ; 

Alwar calm, troops about to return, Meos trust in 
British troops, situation well in hand, His Hijeh- 
ness leaves for shooting, Bulcr agrees to inquire, 
—such are the Press reports emanating about the 
Alwar situation : but no one knows about the 
snSerinp of Hinaus. Their sufiferinga in Govind 
Garh, Krishen Qarh, Tijara and other places are 
too touching and distressing. The Hindu refugees 
who were compelled to flee to save their lives and 
honour and tiike refuge wlKrevcr they could get 
it, are being sheltered ^ their brethren in the ad¬ 
joining districts of British India, Bharatpore 
State and the unseated area of the Alwar State. 
About 2,000 of the refugees who came to Rewari 
in Gurgaon District of British India are anxious 
for their rehabilitation. These HiiiduH, about 5 to 
6 thousands, were driven out by their fellow-sub¬ 
jects. who rose in arms against the State. Rome 
of them, who hod dealings worth thousands of 
rupees, arc reduced to the extreme verge of |K)verty, 
their houses burnt, and their things takin away. 
It is high time that our ultra-Nationaiist Hindus 
realize the incalculable loss suffered by their bre¬ 
thren in the State. 

Though the situation is now said to be 
under control, the following paragraphs from 
The Leader of the 14th January last will be 
found illuminating even now : 

The official statement issued r^arding the state 
of lawlpBBuess prevailing in some parts of the 
Alwar State, the action taken to restore respect 
for law and authority and the happenings at 
Govindgarh, throws further light on the genesis 
of the trouble and the benevolent and forlmring 
attitude of his Highness the Maharaja towardi 
Ms misguided and rebellious subjects. As io the 
case of Kashmir , so in Alwar also, mischiaf-mongaa 
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from Britiah India instigated tho Meo rising. The 
official statement alleges that outside agitation has 
been rosfwnsible for the last two months for 
raising agitation among the Meos. Tho column 
which was sent to Govindgarh and which has 
to meet determined attacks from the insurgents, 
heard the latter crying ‘Yasin-ki-Jai.’ We learn 
from a telegram punlished in the Times of India . 
that Chaudhri Mohammad Yasin Khan, secretary 
to the All-India Meo Punchayat Nuh, has sent 
the following edible to the Sec-retary of State for 
India: 

“The Maharaja of Alwar after returning from 
the Allahabad Unity Oonterenoe, has adopted a 
new policy of sending the Imperial and State 
troops to crush loyal Meos and Muslims under 
the pretence^ of protecting the Hindus. Muslim- 
Hindu relations in the Meo territory are cordial. 
The Meos rendered meritorious services in the 
Great War. The situation is critical. Please 
intervene and save the Meo.s. ’ 

This message to the Secretary of State, which 
need not be charaotorized, requires no comment. 
The Government of India have joined hands with 
the Maharaja in crushing the ‘loyal' Meos for 
we learn that British troops have' at last been 
d^ipatchcd for operations against the insurgent 
Meos. ■ 

His Highness the Maharaja gave such a long 
rope to the rebels, took the precaution that all 
movements of troops took place under the advice 
of Major Btead, the military adviser in Rajputana, 
and vnth the approval of the Agent to the 
Govern or-Oeneral, and strictly enjoined on the 
military forcra only defensive action to avoid Ipss 
of life, that it would not be easy to start a lying 
propaganda against his llig^hness, who carried 
his forbearance to limits which some people would 
regard _ as unjustifiable. After order is restored 
His Highness the Maharaja should find out and 
remove the legitimate economic and other 
grievances of his subjects, so that his strength 
may lie in their contentment. He has our full 
sympathy in his difficulties, which we hope he 
will soon surmount with the help of the suzerain 
power and his own tact and commanding ability. 

The. People of Lahore also has publi.shed 
ail illuminating article on Alwar affairs. 

So far as worldly advantage is concerned, 
some British service men have been un¬ 
doubted gainers by the troubles in Kashmir 
and Alwar. They .have got fat jobs there. 
Also British prestige has risen by tho 
demonstration in those two States of the 
inability of the Maharajas to cope with the 
situations without British aid. Did the 
Musalman insurgents anticipate and work for 
these advantages to others than themselves ? 

Insutf fo or Upfiff of the 
**Unfouchab[es*' ? 

If, as the result of any compromise any¬ 
where, the "Harijans," &e Quondam "untouch¬ 
ables/* wfflo allowed to enter temples on 


certain days or hours on the understanding 
that after they had left these placrs of 
worship, these were to be purified because of 
having been polluted by their presence, would 
not that be a perpetuation or aggravation of 
an insult to their humanity ? Mere entrance 
into temples would not be worth purchasing 
at the cost of such degradation. God can be 
worshiped everywhere, without paying such 
a pric(‘. 

The. Sanatan Dharma Mahasabha is 
rijported to have resolved at Benares that 
the so-called untouchables may have darshan 
or sight of the images of the deity in temples. 
This is good so far as it goes. But this 
darshan must be had from outside the inner¬ 
most sanctuary. As God, whom the images 
are believed to symbolize or represent, is 
present in the sanctuary of everyono^s 
heart and can be directly worshipped there by 
everybody, how long will the "untouchables” 
be content with the patronizing concession 
made by the S. D. M. at Benares ? God is 
rightly called by his bhaktas Pntitor-pavana 
or the Purifier of the Fallen. He or his 
images cannot therefore be defiled by the 
touch or proximity of any human being. 

The temples and images of God are not 
held to be desecrated by the presence or touch 
of flies, mosquitoes, ants, mice, rats, etc. Are 
any men worse than these creatures ? 

Ihe Third R. T, C. 

The so-called Indian delegates to the 
third session of the so-called Round Table 
Conference have returned to India in varying 
moods as outwardly expressed. What their 
real feeling is God and perhaps they know. 
Sir Prabhashankar Pattani honestly refused 
to say anything to press interviewers, because 
he felt he could not speak out and if he 
spoke out he would not be fully and correctly 
reported. We do not want to say anything 
before the publication of the promised White 
Paper. Not that we hope to find the fulfil¬ 
ment of any Indian hopes in it 1 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is reported to have 
recently said in effect that India was going 
to have a constitution whidi would, either 
by working or wrecking it, lead to Dominion 
Status, and therefore, in his opinion, it was 
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worth accepting. Wc do not think the bait 
ia csutficientJy tcnipting. Tliere is not tlie 
least doubt that in course of time India wiii 
bo free aud independent. But for that reason 
every aud any kind of so-called eoustitutiou 
cannot be ac<'eptsible in the ineaiitinie. It 
is thinkable or imaginable that the coming of 
India’s emancipation would be hastened by 
the abolition of all laws :iiid the estiiblishnu'iit 
of the supremacy of the will of tlie bureau¬ 
cracy with the (lovenujr-Oenerid at its head. 
But such an assumption would not make such 
autocracy desirable. 

"Mew India* 

The disappearance of Dr. Annie Besaut’s 
Ncu' Iwlia from the field of Indian journalism 
is a great loss to the country. It was edited 
cai’efully and eondiictcjd witli great ability. 
Besides presenting to the public its own 
views on political, social, economic and edu¬ 
cational (jucstions in an unmistakable manner, 
it .supplied a conspectus of internationni and 
world aflairs and of tlie ju’ogvess of thought 
and idealism in ditferent countries which tlie 
people of India badly stand in net'd of. 

Bombay Refrenchmenf Commiffee's 
Report 

The Fiind Ohserrer says tliat the report 
of the Tlioraas^ Betrencliment C’oniinittee, 
appointed by the Government of Bombay, 
goes to the very root of things and ad^'oeates 
far-reaching tiiiancial leforms. 

It IS ihe refsirl of thin* otliceis of un-iit 
adniiuistrative tixis'iieiici; uhu sin-iit all Iheii life 
in Oovoriimeiil soivice anil caiuiot he eharai-l'Tiwd 
aa that of iiopatieiit idealists, visionaries and 
men wanloiu' in ;;oivil will, Thev liiid a toj)- 
heavy and eMiemelv ■ oslly ndiiiinistration main¬ 
tained, wlikli, nfier hi*avj t'lindint' of U'- iiiaelimery, 
pTodiu-es ie-.nlla not eorninensurate willi (xpendi- 
ture. We Siie not e.'rtiun that the jiresent 
Cluvernmenl will carry onl the reeoimnendatioiis 
made nii>l jt will take an year or two for various 
deparlnmits to note and report, for inililn* opinion 
to (‘xpress itself, and debates.bema raised in the 
LefiisJalive Council. 

There is a lot of money to be saved in Ihe 
liftht of ihe rejiort and there is seojic for tiixina; 
those who do not leptunnlelv eojifribiite their 
mite to the exeheipier, and all this money can be 
used for nation-building purposes by m is**'Ministers. 

** Independence Day' Demonstrations , 
and Arrests 

The "lodeppudenoe Day” demnuetrations 
aU. 1(he ooi^try on the 26ih January last,^ 


leading to the arrest of hundreds of persons 
in some provinces, show that the Congress 
has not been crushed. 

forcing Separation on Burma 

The All-Burma Anti-Separation League’s 
cable to tin* British Premier on the separation 
isaiie shows that the bulk of the Burmese 
people do not want se|)iir!ition on the British 
Government’s ft'rm.s. They would much 
rather prefer to enter the. Indian federation 
with the terms mentioned in the motion of 
till' League on the separation issue in the 
Burma TiCgislative Council carri«*d without 
division. 

Meerut Conspiracy Case Judgment 

We have not read and will not or shall 
lint read the inordinately long judgment in tlie 
Meerut couspirai-y case. As only one (?) of 
the aeeiiacd had anything to do with Meerut, 
the trial of the ease in an out of the way 
non-jury district was (jiiite unwarranted and 
prevented most of the accused from making 
such arraugements for their dofeiict' as 
would have been possible aiil oa^y in, 
say, Allahabad, Bombay or Calcutta. One 
of the accused died in course of the trial, 
perhaps the longest in India, three have been 
acquitted, and tne rest bave got thundering 
sentencea, one of them, Mr. Miizaifar Ahmad, 
being transported for life. As none of them 
had clone or attempted to do any overt act to 
dethrone H. M. King-Emperor George V., the 
jiro'iecutioii was, wc presume, practically 
undertaken to suppress ocTtain opinions, 
and to rc|)r<*ss or diseourage some movements 
eoiiiii'cted with or promoted by workers in 
variniis countries. We do uot think the object 
of the prosecution will b*c gained. In the 
opinion of IMr. Liiusbury, 

If (h« aulliorities vvislicd to give an unexampled 
ndveiti-scmeiit to CuminnuiHtn in India, this tortu¬ 
ous piirRiiit of young hotheads was the best way 
to set nhout Ml. If thi* working elussee were 
going In tolerate these si’iitLiicrB for IndiaiiB, 
thi'y will have to tolerate them for their own 
eniiiitrymen. No peace could bo produced in India 
till thi'y have the control of their own affairs. 

—B&Hier. 

India and George Bernard Shaw 

According to Vlsva-Bbarati Neiod, 
Rabindrauatih Tagore w^omed 
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Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Shavr to India^ sent 
them his warmest regards and cordially 
invited them to Sautiniketan. 'L'lio great 
author's rtsply was : 

“Unfortunately 1 am not really viMitinp; India, 
but the ahip. in whu‘h 1 am goiitK round the world 
to get a little rc!>t and to do a httie work, hai' 
to put in at Boinb.iy and t'olomlx) to repleidsh 
her tanks; and at Mich oecasions, 1 step ashore 
for a few hours to wander about in the streets 
and such tcmplurf ns are ojjen to Eumiieaii Un¬ 
touchables. Tile organizers of the tour urge me 
to see liiili.'i by spending five days and nights 
in a crowded railway carnage and being let out 
for a few niimitcs orcasionallv to luneh at a hotel 
and to set' the 'In/ MnhaJ But I am too old a 
traveller to lie taken bv such baits and too old a 
man (7(5i) to emhire such hardsliips without 
cxiiiring. My oiih regret is that 1 shall not be 
able to visit yon.’ My ecnsolatioii is that the 
present situation in India would not bear being 
talked abmit. I nnderstand it only (oo well.” 

As the gi’.mt humorist niul idealist 
understands the Indian sitiiation too well, 
perhaps it inny and will bear being talked 
and written about on his return to Great 
Britain. 

The lirst intervii'ws with him of press 
representatives at Bombay are full of Hashes 
of humour. There is spmn for only a few. 

!ilr. ^^liaw observed, ‘The jirnporlion ol eiiligliten- 
ed people in England is .'1 per cent and they 
don't count at all.’ 

‘What will be the future relitioiis between India 
and England'.” was the next question. 

Mr. Shaw replied readily, ‘Snllieient unto the 
day IS th« evil thereot. i uin not going into the 
future. It is possible there may not be any 
ndatioiifl at all Yon (ain’t foresw' ibe futun*. 
Take the. IJritish einiiire in a lump England is 
a very insignitieant part of it. So far as nunibeis 
go, the population of India is Till mdlinns, Sime- 
one on board told ns it was Urdl thousands. We 
aceepie-d it and thought it was formidable (Miongh. 
Taking the thing as a whole. India is the centre 
of the British empire. It is the Hritisli empire. 
It is not a Christian empire. It is a Hindu and 
to some extent a Mahoniodan empire. It is (tnife 

S ossible that in future, when the Indian situation 
evolops and if the po]Milntioii is ediiealed, insleud 
of India wanting to separal'C from England, 
England may make a desjieratc struggle to separate 
from you.’ 

One interviewer pointed out that there was a 
great fund of brain power urideveloi»ed in India 
for lack of opportunity. Mr. Shaw remarked with 
«twinkle in the eye. ‘After all, yon know, Imiiii 
power may be a mistake. England has got on 
Without any brain power at all.’ 

He tiien adviuea the interviewers with mock 
eolemitity, ‘When you have a CJoveniment of your 
own, your Unit duty is to make piiiilic .speaking 
a criminal ofTence-^ cj^ta! offence. Indians have 
a tremeudous power of sp«iking. It is perfectly 
awful. The English are had enough once they 
get on their legs, hut I heard in m'y youth, yon 


have only to touch a Hindu and he wilt give 
seventeen voluiues of Ilerliort Spencer WTien you 
h.ive organiziHl your own Clovcriiment, there should 
be no time to talk. No Bonsihle man ever talks. 

I know that myself, because 1 am a talker myself.' 

Mr Hhaw replied, ‘I do not know all the in¬ 
habitants of India but I tiiink he [Mr. dundlii] 
is the mn.st elear-lieaded man. But everyone 1 sci* in 
Bombay is not a <biii(ihi. He occur.s oiu-c in several 
eentiines. It is very hard for you to understand 
him. You sw‘, he gets so tiled of you, that he 
is always thrc'atr'idiig to go on a fast unlu death. 
It I nii't him, 1 would say. “(livu tlicm up, it 
IS not ^oiir |i)b.'' It takes him a very long time 
to iiiideistaiK] that the woild is not Iiki) him. 
It IS eiieoiiragiiig lo know that such a mau as 
(hindhi is living.' 

Mr. Hhaw reinatkcd, “Disarmament was iiunseiigo. 
If you disarmed nations, they will fight with 
lists. If another war e.inu!, it would be an 
advantage. I daresay, you could spare a few 
hundred millions. Aftijr all, poopli* like killuig 
OIK- another. Pcopht udniire one who kills others. 

II Ciandhi killtHi six million people, he would 
iiistaiilly bo listened to ” 

Haiv Vipekananda was Refafed in Spirit 
to Ham Mohun Roy 

As president of the public meeting held in 
(^ilcntta on the 'irith January last to ciHebrate 
the 71st anniversary of the great Swauii 
^^ivekunandii, Babii Kainananda Chattiirjee 
dw<'lt among other things on tlio long line of 
teachers whom India lias had from the Buddha 
downwards, who had kinship of soul. 

Ill ord(‘i' to iiidieati' the soul-rclntioiiship 
between Ram Moliuii Roy aud Vivekananda, 
the spi'iiker read out tlie following passage 
from .Vo/e.s of So/ne triilt the 

S/raint V^rrhamn/da, by Sister Nivedita, 
edited by tlie iSwami .Saradaiinnda (Authorized 
Edition, lillB), page 111 : 

“It was here, too, that we heard a long talk on 
Rani Mobnii Itoy. in which he pointed out three 
things as the (loiiiiiiaut notes of this teacher’s 
message*, his acceptance of the Vedanta, his 
(ireaehing of patriotism and the love that 
emhraefiil the Mnssulmaii cunallv with the Hindu. 
In all these things bo elaLiuoil hiiTiB(‘lf to have 
taken u}i the task that the breadth and foresight 
of Ram Mohnti Roy had mapped out” 

Ram Mohuu Roy accepted the Vedanta 
according to his independent interpretation, 
as the Rwami also did accoi'ding to his own 
understiinding of it. 

The speaker could have pointed out two 
other dominant notes in Ram Moluin Roy's 
teaching. These are to be fionnd nientiouod 
in the Speeches ami Wntinps '>f Str Gmrm 
Dans Banerjcfi, an eminent orthodox Hindn. 
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In the course of his presidential address as 
chairman at the Ram Mohun Roy Anniver¬ 
sary, 27th December, 1K89, Sir Gooroo Dass 
said ; 

“In matters of relipion, no doubt, evory allowance 
iniiBt 1)0 ma<ln for diversity of opinion. Rut one 
thing, I helicvt*, up all will be agreed uikui -all 
pceta, whetlier orthodox J fin duos or progressive 
Brahmos, whetlier Mahomedans or Christian.s 
that to Kam Mohun Roy is due the credit of 
forcibly pointing out to leanicd Hindoos tJiat 
religion does not ro(|uire one to be a a sutfep, 

or to go to the forest, but that home and society 
are the best surroundings of appreniriate worship.’^' 
- Page 361. 

The other dominant note was referred 
to at the same meeting by another eminent 
Hindu, the late Dr. Moheudra Lall Sirkar, 
who said : 

“In connection with the versatility of the late 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy, I hope T shall be permitted 
to take this opportunity of saying that it is a 
matter of great n'joiciug that he should be claimed 
by all sections oi the coinmnnity as a man who 
ought to bo admired. (leiitlemen, while it is a 
matter for rejoicing, J must at the same time 
mise my warning voice that wo should not lose 
sight of the great central truth to the propagation 
01 which the late Raja Ram Mohun Rjy devoted 
his whole life, and that was, the unity of the 
(lodhrad. 'fhe great aspiration of the late Raja 
Kam Mohiin Roy was to enable the human mind 
to acquire the highest truth which it was capable 
of acquiring, and that was to have a just, correct, 
and true idea of the unity of the Oodhead...” 
“1 am an outspoken man, and may be blamed for 
making these remarks, but still, when I rceolloet 
what the late Raja Ram Mohun Roy did for thi’ 
abolition of idolatiy, and what wc ha\c since 
lieen doing towards the same object, 1 must say 
that wc cannot congratulate oursidvcs upon our 
energy.” Pages 1163-4. 

ViDekananda on Casfe 

At the Yivekanauda anniversary meeting, 
mentioned above, Babu Raniananda Chattorj'ce 
also read out the following extracts from 
the SwaiuiV Contplefr Works relating 
to caste : 

"Just as man must liave liberty to think and speak, 
so he must have liberty in footf, dress and marriage 
and in every other thing so long as he does not 
injure others.”— (hniplvfc Works of the Swann 
Vitekannntla, \ ra.Tt iv. p. 313. 

‘‘—the conviction is daily gaining on my mind 
that the idea of cjiste is t5\c greatest alvidiug 
factor and the root of Maya,... 

“It is in the hooks written by priests that 
madness like that of caste is to be found, and not 
in the books revailed from (lod.”—iW, part 
vi, p. 355. 

“Buddha was the only great Indian Philo¬ 
sopher who would not zeoognixe CBste.>» 

^'An (be other philosophers pandered mure or 
less to sodd prejudices....’’—pt. vij, p. 37. 


The speaker was aware of the existence • 
of some other utterances of the Swami appar¬ 
ently in conflict with the above opinions of that 
teacher. But he did not want to strike any 
controversial note. He pointed out some 
resemblances between the Buddha and 
Swamiji. 

Some Services of Vivekananda 

Babu Itamananda Chatterjee referred in 
his speech to the services rendered by 
Vivekananda. The Swami endeavoured to des¬ 
troy our inferiority complex and our defeatism 
and succeeded to an appreciable extent. He 
held that Indians had once been great and 
done great tilings and could again be groat 
and do great things. He taught seca dharnm, 
the religion of service, and inspired his 
followers with the spirit of helping suffering 
humanity, so congenial to th(‘ temperament 
of his countrymen. 

Ho was, to some extent, rightly a revivalist 
no doubt. But he did not claim all excellence 
to be a monopoly of his country. He did not 
hold that wc had nothing to learn from the 
West. On the contrary, ho exclaimed : 

“Con you not make a European society wilh 
India’s religion ? I believe it u possible and 
it must be. Complete TFoMa, part iv, p. 313. 

]*er}iaps he wanted in India the compara¬ 
tively greater social equality of Western 
peoples, their energy and enterprise, their 
courage and persistence iu fighting evils, 
their pursuit of science and their progressive- 
nesa. 

Curzon Redivivus ? 

Some months ago a series of articles 
appeared in the influential and widely 
circulated vernacular Calcutta daily, the 
Anaiidn llatnr Patrikay making various ^lega< 
tions against Sir C. V. Raman in connection 
with the Calcutta University Science College 
and with the Indian Association for we 
Cultivation of Science, which was founded 
by the late Dr. Mohendra Lall Sirkar and 
for which he spent money, time and intellec¬ 
tual energy. We are not aware of 
any replies having been given to 
these articles. I^ter, and more recently, 
editorials and letters have appeared in the 
Amrita Baxar PfJbtrika regarding Sir C. V. 
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^man. There have been replies to thcse^ 
notably in an interview with Prof. Raman in 
The Hindu of Madras and in a letter to the 
Amrita liaxar Hatrika by himself. And in 
the same paper, there have been editorial and 
espistolary rejoinders. It is not our intention 
to transfer the controversy to our pages or 
to enumerate the allegations made against 
.Dr. Raman. But our impression may be men¬ 
tioned—namely, that the allegations have not 
been squarely faced and remain substantially 
nnrefuted: . 

It may be permissible to notice just one 
or two passages in Sir (5. V. Raman's own 
reply. 

In the course of his Convocation address 
at the ('alcutta University in 1905 Uord 
Curzon told his audience in eifect that the 
West honoured and practised truthfulness 
and the East, its opposite. He received a 
fitting I’eply from Dr, Rash Behary Ghoso 
to this ethical indictment of all the various 
nations of Asia. 

Edmund Burke said on a memorable 
occasion that he did not know how to frame 
an indictment against a whole people. But 
Lord Cnrzon framed that ethical one against 
all the various peoples of Asia. In a similar 
vein Sir C. V. Raman has frpined an intellec¬ 
tual indictment, in the form of an insinuation 
against the Bengalis in the following passage 
of hie reply : 


“It is possible of coarbc that somo of my 
friends in Bengal might have been more pleased 
if I bad shut the door of my laboratory in the 
face of any one from outside Bengal and been 
satisfied with creating only a Bengali school of 
physics and not an all-India school. But, in 
th^ case, 1 am quite certain that the Nobel 

g riae in physics would not have come east of 
oca .’'—Amnta B(i%ar Patri&a, Jan. 8, 19.‘li}. 


_ ^ If the Bengalis had been as narrow-minded 
'and exclusive as he insinuates 'in the first 
sentence 'quoted above, he, a comparatively 
obscure scientifio worker at the time of his 
appointment, could not havo got the Palit 
Professorship of Physics in Calcutta. Bengal 
has. iftever ^ut her doors, nor'wanted to, 
a^gaiust seekers of truth £rom outside. 

JBut we are mainly oonocmed with the last- 
Jl«^;j[^teaQ 0 ,ia which he has had a ding at 
an<i pD8Bd>le scientific capacity of the 




though the only scientifio Nobel Prize winner 
^'east of Suez" is responsible for it ; for, it is not 
the outcome of the cauous of either inductive 
or deductive logic. As India still expects 
great things from Sir C. V. Raman, greater 
than what he has yet achieved, it would 
bo a matter for rejoicing if some medical 
friend of his examined him and found that 
tluu’e were no symptoms in him of incipient 
intellectual hydrocephalus. 

Dafy of a Palif Professor 

Til the course of his reply, published in 
the Amrita Ba\ar Patrika of the 8th January 
last, Sir C. V. Raman says : 

“Fifteen years ago, I was invited to fill the 
Palit Chair of Physics on a very modest salary 
[Its 8y{) to Rs. iCkK) per mensem.—^Ed., M. /fij 
and oil the express condition that it was to be a 
research professorship without teaebiug duties. 
Nevertheless, in order to beuefit the students of 
the Calcutta Cniversitv, I have spent all these 
years a great deal of my personal time and 
energy in Iceliiring to the Post-Graduate classes 
and endeavouring to infuse into them a love of 
the subject and an interest in research.’’ 

We are unable to discover when the 
Palit Professorship of Physics was or became 
a research professorship pure and simple. 
The Palit Chairs of Physics and Chemistry 
were created by the First Trust Deed 
executed by Sir Taruknath Palit. In that 
Trust Deed the duty of the Palit Pi'ofessors 
is laid down tlius : 

“That it shall be the duty of the Professors 
(1) to carry on original research with a view to 
extend the bounds of knowledge, (2; to stimulato 
and guide research by advanced students and, as 
an essential preparation for this purpose (3) to 
arrange for the adequate instruction of students 
for the Degrees of Bachelor of Bcicnce with 
ilouours. Master of Science and Doctor of 
Science and also of other students who may-be 
exceptionally qualified though they may not be 
even undergraduates of any University, provided 
that they be recommended by the said Governing 
Body.” 

This Trust Deed was executed in 1912 
and Sir C. V. Raman was appointed in 1917. 
According to the Trust Deed the Palit 
Professorships are not pure research chairs. 
So, if an exception was made in the case of 
Prof. Raman, the terms of the l*rust Deed 
must have been altered. We are not aware 
of any such alteration. If Prof. Raman 
refers the* public to some pitted document 
record!^ Sficlt nitration, all doubts will be 
remove tt is ferae. 
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“On die recommendation of the Syndicate the 
follow!^ piopogals made by the Governing Body 
of Sir Tarahnath Palit Encfowment, regarding the 
duti^ and tenure of ap]M>intinent of Palit Pro- 
feasors, wore adopted by the Senate on the :K)Lh 
Januaj^, 1914 :— 

I. Inat the duties of each of the Professors 
1)6 specified as follows ; — 

(Ij To devote himself to original research, in 
the subject in which he has lieen appointed, with 
a view to extend the bounds of knowledge. 

(2) To stimulate and guide research I)y advanced 
students in his special subject in the Univeraitv 
College of Science and generally to assist such 
students in Post-graduate study and research. 

(11) To suiierintcnd the formation and maintenance 
of the Laboratory of the College of Scicnci* in 
his own subject.” 

But hero, too, the duties of a Palit Pro¬ 
fessor certainly include and involve some 
kind of teaching and guidance of students. 

Equal Educational Facilities 
for Untouchables 

We are glad to road the following in Thr 
f^rmnt of futi hi : 

The Bombay Government have recently issued 
two resolutions which arc indicative of their firm 
resolve to see that their policy to ensure equal 
educational facilities to the depressed classes no 

longer remains a mere pious wish.In the first 

plar.e, with a special officer in charge of the 
interests of the depressed classes, it may safely be 
assumed that cases of unequal treatment of 
depressed class pupils will not remain undetected, 
as heretofore. When such cases are lirought to 
the notice of the Director of Public fnetriictioii, 
as they arc sure to be by the Backward Class 
Gfficer, he has b^n enjoined carefully to look into 
Itu'm, In eases in which "diirerentiiitioii is proved 
ou the ground of custom, religion or orthodo.vy 
of the tlindus,” he will give the maiiagument ot 
the school concerned reasonable time to lemedy 
the grievance, t^hould the matter not be set right 
before the expiry of the allotted time, the Govern¬ 
ment will seriously consider ubether the grant paid 
to such a school should not bo reduced....” 

While on this subject, attention may also be 
drawn to the bill which has been passed by the 
C. P. I^egislative Council on the motion of Mr. 
Gavai, a depressed class loader. It lays down 
that “ni> public place should be closed to any 
person by reason of his caste or creed,” and 
‘‘public place” is defined as including roads, schools, 
markets, gardens, serais, rest-houses, watering- 
places, burial and burning grounds, etc., eonstructm 
or maintained by the local Government.” The 
penalty for obstruction to the use of such places 
the so-calletl untouchables will be a fine of 
lie. 50. 

There ought to be such legislation in all 
provinces where it is required. 

De Valera Gets Absolute Majority 

Dttblh), Jan. 28. 

In the Irish weaenli elections the final state ol 
patties is as {ouows 


de Valerites 77 

Cosgravites 48 

Independents 8 

Labour 8 

Centre Party 11 

Independent Tjabour 1 


—Reuter 

President De Valera, a man who at one 
time was condemned to death by a decree of 
the British Government, has thus got an 
absolute majority in the Dail Eii'cann, the 
parliament of Ireland. He has thus been able 
to capture the machinery of the Trisli 
Government. He will now be able to work 
unhampered for the absolute sovereignty of 
Ireland and for making it a republic iu 
name as well as in reality. 

Christian Indians and the Retorms 

The Imlimi Social Hcformcr writes with 
reference to Dr. S. K. Datta’s presidential 
address at the All-India C^onfereiiee of Chris¬ 
tian Indians held at Nagpur in the last week 
of December last; 

Dr. Dalta's speech gives a clear lead to his 
community and at the same time he has taken 
a definite stand with regard both to other 
communities and the Govern men t. I'he events 
of last December mark a distinct progress in 
the attitude ot Christians towards National India 
largely as a result of the action of leaders in 
Western India a^r the Yeravda Pact. The Report 
of the Laymen’s Inquiry also bears out Dr. Datta’s 
appeal that the Indian Christian community should 
break awny from its position of dcjicndeuce. 
I'fae resolutions of tlie (Jonfcreni'e indicate that 
most of the representatives gathered at Nagpur 
favoured joint electorates. Dr. Datta pointed 
out some of the difficulties that would have to 
be faced m Bengal and the Panjab where the 
community would bo likely^ to lose its identity, 
as the general electorate is really the Hindu 
voters, under the Award. 

Bengal GopernmenFs List of De¬ 
pressed Classes 

Only in December last, the Hon’ble 
Alhadj Sir Abdol Kerim Ghuzuavi, speaking 
on behalf of the Bengal Government, could 
not tell the meaning of the words "depressed 
classes,’* nor could he lay on the Council 
table a statement showing the different 
Hindu castes in Bengal who fall under 
that category. On January 19 last, however, 
the Bengal Government has published 
such a list in the official GcUcuita 
Oaxette, though it a prmidmM. It 
IB funny that, long before the puMioarion 
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of even this provisional list the Prime 
Minister assigned "at least 10" seats to these 
classes, not knowing their number or who 
they were. It was funnier still that the 
framers of the Poona Pact trebled that 
number, giving the Bengali depressed castes 
30 seats, though these gentlemen had no 
authoritative list before ^em, the Lothian 
Committee having failed to obtain or prepare 
such a list. It was only natural that the 
Prime Minister accepted the Poona Pact, as 
it would sei'vc his purpose* better than his 
own decision wth regard to the depressed 
classes. 

Tn Thr Modern Itevirtr for October, 1032, 
pages 4S2 and 4H3, wo pointed out what 
features of the Poona Pact we ajipreciated 
and what we considered retrograde and 
objectionable. We shall not here, repeat 
either our ap])reeiation or our criticism. But 
we must repeat that we do want our brethren 
of the backward classes to bo represented. 

We £hall here comment briefly on the 
Bengal Government’s provisional list of the 
"depressed Classes.” The list contains the 
names of S7 Hindu castes and Aboriginal 
tribes. kSoine of the .\borigines included in 
it are Garo, Ho, Munda, (iraon, etc. The 
Franchise Committee has said in their 
report that the Aboriginal tribes should 
not be included among the "Depressed 
Classes" of the Hindus. Yet the otiicial 
list includes many of them. Why ? When 
the total strength of the Hindus has to be 
shown, these primitive tribes or at least 
many of them, are separately classed as 
Animists and are excluded from the ('nume¬ 
ration of the Hindu community, because then 
it is felt necessary to minimize the Hindus’ 
numerical strength. But when it becomes 
necessary to show how large a proportion of 
the Hindus are "depressed," these tribes are 
included in the same Hindu fold. 

This has been done in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Hutton, Census Commissioner for the 
1931 census, had said in his memorandum 
presented to the Lothian Committee "that, 
encrally speaking, hill and forest tribes who 
ad not b^ome Hindu but whose religion 
was returned as tribal should also be 
ezdnded" from the tma. depressed class. 
We are aware that some seotioiis of some of 


these tribes profess Hinduism, but tlmt docs 
not justify the inclusion of the whole of 
"some groups of aborigina] derivation now 
resident in Bengal which profess tribal or 
mixed religions." 

RajbaDgshis arc included in the list. The 
Lothian Committee asked that they should 
not be classed among the depressed, as they 
had themselves requested their exclusion. 
They call themselves Rajbangshi Kshatriya 
or Kshatriya Rajbangshi. The Franchise 
Committee had plainly said that no caste 
should be termed depressed against their 
wishes. But evidently the ofllc.ial list-maker 
coidd not let go such a big catch as the 
Rajbangshis, for they number 1,800,390. Kalus 
an<J Tclis have been excluded from the list, 
because they objected to be called untouch¬ 
able or depressed. For the very same 
reasons, the Naths and certain other castes 
ought to have been excluded, as they also 
have objected. 

It was laid down by the Lothian 
(Committee that those whose touch or near 
approach defiles Brahmans and other "high" 
castes and who cannot enter public Hindu 
temples should be considered "untouchable" 
or "depressed." The notification of the* 
Bengal Government relating to the depressed 
classes, however says : 

• ■•wlien the (*(Jiumunal Drc'iHLun was annouuced. 
it was found that in the section deal in}; with the 
representation of the depressed classes promion 
had been made for a modificsation where necessary 
of the definition of the “depressed classes.” “The 
prcHiiso definition in each province of those who 
(if clcetorally (lualiiicd) will be entitled to vote in 
the special Depressed clnss constituencies has not 
yet b^n finally determined. It will be based as 
a rule on the general jirineiplcs advocated in the 
p'ranchise Committee Report. Modification may, 
however, be found necessary in some provinces 
in Northern India where the application of the 
general criteria of uutouchability might result in 
a definition unsuitable in some respects to the 
special conditions of the province” (Paragraph 
0 of the Communal Decision.) 

The Government of Bengd are_ satisfied that 
Bengal is one of the provinces in wMeh the 
appuoation of the general criteria of nntouchability 
would rrault in a definition unsuitable to the 
special conditions of the province." 

In pursuance of this view of the Bengal 
Government, 

The list hafl been prepared ‘.op the liasis of the 
social and political oo^wardnoss of these castes 
and the neci»iity of securing for them special 
repxefwntatioo in liraer to [protect their interests 
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Why did the Priroe Minister think that 
the application of the criteria of uiitnuch- 
ability would be unsuitable to some provinces, 
Bengal for instance ? If in the Madias 
Presidency, for example, only real untouch¬ 
ables require protection, why in ‘'some 
provinces of Northern India’^ (Bengal for 
example) should others besides the real 
untouchables retjuire protection ? Supposing 
tlicse others do require protection in “some 
provinces of Northern India,” are there not 
similar castes other than the real untouchables 
who requm* “protection” in the provinces 
where the real untouchables alone liave been 
given reserved scats ? If, as we think there 
are, why should not they have “protection” ? 
What we mean is, if socially and politically 
backward castes and classes in Bengal, both 
“untouchable” and “touchable,” rctpiirc 
“protection,” socially and politically 
backward castes and classes elsewhere also, 
both “touchable” and “untouchable,” require 
protection. But neith<‘r the Premier nor the 
Bengal Government has followed this con¬ 
sistent principle. 

For some reason or other, Mr, Ramsay 
MacDonald would appear to have been 
determined to drive a wedge into and divide 
the Hindu community for political purposes 
in all provinces. The criteria of untonch- 
ability served his purpose in some jirovinces. 
Where these could not adequately serve his 
purpose, he suggested a modification of those 
criteria, and the Government of Bengal have 
made tliat modificatiem, on the alleged “basis 
of social and ]>olitica] backwardness.” 

How is social backwardness to bo deter¬ 
mined V The Bengal Government have them¬ 
selves accepted the principle of self-deter¬ 
mination iu this matter, for their list, they 
say, “excludes some castes like the Tolis and 
ICaluK, from which definite objections have 
been received against inclusion in any list 
of 'depressed classes’.” So those castes alone 
should be considered backward who 
consider themselves inferior to Sudras 
or at least Sudras, but not Brahmius, 
Kshatriyas, or Vaishyas. We will 
mention some of the castes included in the 
official list who consider themselves higher 
than Sudras, ^Wioe-^borp,” according to 
the Beii^al Census Report of 1991, pari 11 


Tables, giving the names by which 
they style themselves according to the same 
Report; 

Bagdi, Byagra Kshatriya ; Bhuinmali, 
Vaishya-mali ; Jhalo, Jhalla-Kshatriya ; Malo, 
Malla-Kshatriya ; Kapali, Vaishya-Kapali; 
Koch, Kshatriya-Koch, Koch-Kshatriya; Nama- 
sudra, Nama-Brahman, Nama-Brahmo ; Patni, 
Liipta Mahisya ; Pod, Pauudra-Kshatriya ; 
I’undari, Pundra-Kshatriya ; Rajbangshi, 
Hajbangshi Kshatriya or Kshatriya 
Rajbangshi ; Sunri, Saundika Kshatriya, 
Sondia Kshatriya. 

Besides these, Hadis or Haris also call 
themselves Haihaya-Kshatriyas. 

Hence, if self-determination is to be the 
rule, as it ought to be, all the above castes 
ought to be excluded from the list of depressed 
classes. In 1917 Sir Henry Sharp officially 
cxpn‘&sed the opinion that, 

“iSomotimefl the whole community tleelares itself 
to 1)0 depressed with a view lo reaping special 
conecssions of education or appointment." 

A new temptation, to confess themselves 
socially degraded, has now been added • to 
those inducements, ri\., that of becoming 
M. L. C’s. 

As regards political backwardness, so long 
as India does not win freedom all Indians are 
backward, except perhaps those individuals 
who in some way or other run great risks 
and make great sacrifices of various kinds 
in order to make their country’s political 
status equal to that of self-ruling countries 
abroad. But let us take a lower standard. 
Those castes of whom not a single member 
is able to enter the legislatures by open 
contest may be considered backward. But 
at present there arc in the Bengal Council 
several elected members belonging to some 
castes in the list. Three belong to the Nama- 
sudra caste, two to the Rajbangshi caste, 
one to the Mehtor caste, and so on. Members 
of the Kocli, Pod, Chamar and Dosadh 
castes have ^so sometime or other become 
members of the legislature by election 
through joiut electorates. All these castes 
therefore are not politically backward. 

Let us look at the matter from another 
point of view. There^ are 87 castes ia the 
Ust, but there txe only 30 seats. So, asBiuoing 
tihat Aona of ihese cartes would oaptore more 
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than one seat, which would not bo the case, 
30 castes would get 30 representatives, and 
57 would get none. Who would protect the 
interests of these 57 castes 7 As in social 
matters the depressed castes are mutually as 
exclusive as, or rather more so than, the 
*%'gher^^ castes, it cannot be said that a 
'^depressed" M. L. C. of one caste would pro¬ 
tect the interests of ^'depressed” enstes other 
than his own more than a Brahman M. L. C. 
As a matter of fact, the ^‘higher” caste Hindus 
liave done more for the ‘‘^lower” castes than 
any "depressed'^ caste has done for other 
similar castes. It is not at all iruc, moreover, 
that any castes have i/f/lf'pcndoit political and 
economic interests of their own. On the 
contrary, all castes and classes are really 
interdependent and rise or fall together. 

The net result of the reservation of seats 
for Jiie "depressed” would be that the inajority 
of them would be branded as degraded 
without getting any special representation 
and their interests would not be better looked 
after than now. Joint electorates and joint 
elections would have been better for them 
as well as for the nation at lai^e, ensuring a 
stronger opposition to the bureaucracy and 
the foreign exploiters and more powerful 
promotion of national interests. 

Economic Problems of Bengal 

The memorandum on the economic 
problems of Bengal, submitted to the 
Government of Bengal by the Bengal National 
Chamber of C'Ommerce, is a carefully written 
document worthy of serious attention. In 
putting in a plea for planned action, the 
Chamber observe : 

In order to give the Province a start on 
the path of inuuBtrial dcvelopcment we must 
first break the exclusive agricultural tradition 
of the people. That cannot be achieved by 
scattered, unrelated, d^ultoiy efi'orta The possi- 
bilities of unaided private initiative are extremely 
limited. The ci^city and resources of private 
individuals would hardly suffice to overcome 
the tremendous obstacles that have to bo faced 
in a period of falling demand, shrinking prices 
and increasing competition. If, as a consequence 
of these, some of the initial enterprises were 
to close down, as indeed they must, far from 
breaking the tradition and turning the people’s 
attention to Indoshrial development, they would 
have (bait a serious Idow to the industrial 
progress oi the Frovinoe in the future. 

The situa^, theietare, demands a oosporote 
and ' bcgaaiaed aSoKt direeted k aocoraaaoe 


with a welhconoeivod plan. Such a plan should 
embrace not only the development of oar 
industrial resources, but should also exttuid to 
such important fields of activity as banking, 
shipping, foreign trade, etc., where the share 
of the people of the Province is at present 
very meagre, and in some of them entirely absent. 
Here, as elsewhere, the haphazard p(dicy which 
the Govornmeut have been following in the 
matter of the economic development of the 
Province musfgive place to planned action. 

For llu'se reasons the Chamber suggest 
the cstabli.shmcnt of an Economic Coitneil. 
Because, 

Before such a scheme could be adopted or a 
line of fu’liou laid down, it is obviously necessary 
to conduct an investigation of the facts, a 
study of the wliole economic situation of the 
Province ; for no policy could be cflectod or 
measures sucecsafiil, unless they arc based upon 
precise knowledge and are suited to the actual 
needs of the Province, ns revealed by careful 
investigation. Evidently, the task of such 
eoinprchensivi' investigation cannot be undertaken 
l>y any of the (lovcrnnicnt Departments, with 
their limited scflpe ; nor can it be cutrostod 
to an ad hoc Committee. It has now come 
to be rccogni/cd as the function of speeud 
institutions gcncrically called the Eksouomie 
CtuuiicJl, (which came into being in cerlaiu 
European Countries after^ the War) to eope 
witli the growing complexities of economic lilft 
primarily with the object of acquiring tmd 
utilizing cxpprt knowledge and creative thinking 
in a well-acti rinind way to secitro economic 
progress and social welfare. 

Tbe Industrial Needs of Nepal 

On the occasion of the prize diistributioa 
of the school and college at Katmandu, tho 
capital of Nepal, His Highness Maharaja 
Jodha Shiimshcrc Jung Bahadur Raua, tho 
Prime Minister, delivered a stimulating 
speeoli, addressed particularly to young 
Nepalese. lie laid geeat stress on the 
industrial development of Nepal. 

Tho training that yon need today ib the one (hat 
will fit you to develop your capacity for, and 
take part in, the induslrial and commercial life 
of your country. 

My knowledge of history of the progressive 
nations of today, and the experience 1 have 
gathered in the course of my foreign travels, tell 
me plainly that no nation coula ever pros^ier 
without the development of commerce and industries, 
and it ‘is here that we are so backward. Tbe 
greatest need of our country today is not educa¬ 
tion in the general line, but technical and 
industrial education, which will increase the 
material wealth of our country by ending us 
to start factories and workshops of our own, 
thereby tuning up new ofennes of employment 
fox many of our poorer bretlM^n. 

It is true that in the .early stages we shall 
require gukiance and tuning undk foreign 
expfirts, Mui X am twij to bring is such experta 
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whcnem necessary, bnt we must remember that 
experts can be employed only on short period 
contracts, until our young men, having learned 
the technic^ue of their arts, can replace them 
and hil their positions satisfactorily. 

In some induetricH India is now in a 
position to supply some quite capable experts. 
For reasons whicli need not be mentioned it 
would be more advantageous to employ them 
than foreign experts. Jt is to be hoped the 
Maharaja will consider this suggestion. Ji’ 
industries for which there are no real 
Indian experts available, foreigners should, of 
course, be employed. 

Collecfipizafion in Produefion and 
in Punishment 

The reader is aware that there has 
been increasing collectivization in Russia 
in agriculture for securing the maximum 
yield from the soil. In Bengal there is 
a different kind of collectivization. Here 
in Chittagong and some Midiiapur villages, 
for instance, collective tines have, been 
inflicted on the people and realized to 
a great extent. These have yielded some 
revenue, though the fines were not imposed for 
getting money. Whether the real object of 
levying these fines has been or will be gained 
is more than we can say. But the process 
of collectivization bid.s fafir to bo increasingly 
resorted to. The Tribune of Lahore writes : 

While cverj' right-thinking person will strongly 
condemn the scribbling of revolutionary slogaii- 
on the walls of the Chittagong t’ollcgc, wc cannot 
help thinking that the warning given hy the 
Vriiicijtal, that unk-HS tho students arc able within 
flcven days to find out the culprits, the College 
will be cloHed, is wholly wrong. Not only will 
tliis jianicky action really defeat its own end and 
help the oiid of thoae responsible for the scribbling 
of the solgous on the walls of the College, but 
the vicarious punishment of n whole College 
population for the faults of a handful would be 
outrageously unjust. 

hancashiTe*s Threat 

Great Britain is not a free trade coiintr}'. 
Both in theory and practice it recognizes 
the need of protecting its industries. Hence 
it Bhonld recognize wc justice of the small 
protection given to the Indian textile 
industry. But the annual report of the 
Manohestcr Chamber of Commerce contains 
a threat that, unless the cotton duties in India 
83*0 adequately lowered to suit Lancashire'B 
inte):ests, political; pressure vnll ii^e^j^Ued 


to the British Government for gaining that 
object. This is no new thing. Political 
power has been misused in ^e past for 
handicapping or raining Indian industries. 

With the above-mentioned threat should 
be taken the resolution passed last month 
at a meeting of the representatives of all 
sections of the Lancashire cotton trade calling 
upon tho British Government “to take prompt 
and energetic steps'’ to secure that in “India, 
colonies and dependencies” no import duties 
c.xccpt for revenue purposes are placed on 
British good.s. 

Salaries of the Services 

Sir George Schuster told the Associated 
Chambers at their last annual sc.ssion that 
it was not enough to say that they could not 
stand taxation any longer, but that they 
should also help him Avith constructive pro¬ 
posals. This has led The Hiiuln of Madras to 
obsei’ve and that justl)': 

Rut ho ignored or perhaps thought it politic not 
to refer to one cpncrctc suggestion made by the 
speakers who supported the resolution above 
adverted to. This was that the proposal which 
is understood to be under tho eonsideration of the 
Cfovernmcnt to restore the euts in tho salaries of 
tho hjcrvices should not bo given cfl'cct to without 
proportionate relief to the taK-paycr. Mr. Wiutorbo- 
tham who spoke in favour of tnis motion pointed 
out that the Services had lifeii much less aoverscly 
alfeeteil by the economic, depression than those 
engaged in trade and commerce and that “they 
had contiilmted nothing to the general betterment 
ill BO far as surcharge on income-tax was concern- 
eil." hlorcovcr, there is, as tho IJombay Retrench- 
iiicut report his emphasized, a very strung ease 
for a permanent revision of saiarics. An undue 
inflation of the basie pay of the All-India services 
is, as the Thomas Report puts it, “reflected right 
tlirough every branch of the administration from 
the superior jirovicial services down to the suliordi- 
natc establishments, with tho result that an 
ai’titlcinlly high standard of life has been 
created.” 

The scales of pay of the All-Tndia services have, 
as it were, set the standard towards w'hich those 
of other Services, and to some extent even service 
under private employers, aspire. A poor country 
like India cannot atToru to pay such heavy 
salaries and the Government ana the Ix^islatur^ 
w'ill have to tackle this problem before long. 

Japan and China^ and the League 

It is a depressing thought that after all 
the talk of permanent world peace by tho 
outlawry of war and of disarmament or the 
reduction of armaments, as well as tlie 
different pacts entered into with the same 
object, people possessed of organized and armed 
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might should continue not only to swagger 
but actually to fight bloody battles while 
still retaining the membership of the League 
of Nations, whose object is to replace war by 
peaceful negotiations and arbibition. 

Ere now the world has had many practical 
illustrations of Japan^s defiant and bellicose 
attitude. The following opening jiaragraphs of 
Motoi Onchi^s article on “Japan and the 
League'’ in the January number of Thr. Jnpatt 
Mngrr.ute afford a fresh one : 

All who have any accurate knowledtru of Japan’s 
I>osition au«l policy in the Fjw 13ast will folly 
agree with the Imperial fhivernment’a oli^ieivations 
on the Lytton Keport, and with the spncchcs 
which our rcprcBcntativc, Mr. Yosnke Mutsuoka, 
has been delivering so efl'cctively before the League 
Assembly and Council at ticneva. The principles 
which are thus explained before the world have 
full understanding and support of the i utire 
Japanese people. Consci^upiitly the only alter- 
Hativo for the League, if it really dcsiros peace in 
the Far East, is to agree with .Tapaii's ptineiplcs 
or else reserve coming to a definite decision until 
time brings a better o|>[)ortunity to find a satisfac¬ 
tory conclusion. 

That is to sav, either the League must 
expressly approve ol' Japan’s activities iu 
dhiria, or at least keep (juiet until Japan 
has swallowed Manchuria, Mongolia, etc., 
and digested them —when no umunnt of 
talk on the part of the League would be of 
any use ! 7’he writei’ adds : 

As for the decisions so far reached by the 
Council of the League, in ngiird to the Siiio- 
.lapancse dispute, we .lajianese prefer to ignore 
tbem ; they not only attempt to discredit .Tapan 
but. they discredit the League itself. The conduct 
of the Council in failing to deal with the Lytton 
Report, before handing it over to the League 
Assembly, looks like an attempt to favour China 
as against Japan. Nor can Japan have any 
faith in the time-wasting discussions of the Council 
of Nineteen. JJttle can uow be said until .Japan 
knows the outcome of the discussions at the League 
Assembly. It is safe to say, however, that 
throughout the world there is a very general 
dissatisfaction over the ineptitude of the League 
in handling the Bino-Japauese ilispute and the 
question of Manebukuo. 


Calcutta European mercantile paper, 
writes : 

Can the Powers which exeludo Japanese subiootst 
from their own territory be trusted when they 
profess international amity 7 Do force and money 
rule the Western world, or do they not 7 These 
are the (picstions which naturally arise in the 
minds of the average Japanese, and if we wish 
them to be answered in a manner favourable to 
ourselves, we must instruct them by example, 
and not by precept. 

Civil Disobedience and the Anfi^ 
llnfouchabilify Movement 

TJic leiidi rs and most of the active 
followers of the Civil Disobedience movement 
were in jail before Mahatma Dnndhi started 
his anti-uutouchability campaign from prison 
with the permission of the Government. This 
socio-rciigious movement is not less important 
than any political movement. But it cannot 
bo ((uestioned that it has diverted men's 
minds from political endeavours of all kinds. 
It is not known whether Government antioi^' 
pated such a result when giving Mr. Gandhi 
permission to carry on his campaign. Thoogh 
Congress has not been erushod and thou^ 
many Congiessineii continue whatevet": 
political activities they can, they cannot 
decide whether they arc to leave politics aside 
and dev’oto all their energy to the solution 
of the tcmplo-cMitry ((ue.stioM, as their greatest 
leader has been doing. In the course of a 
statement of his MahatmajI tells them tliat "if 
many arc filled with doubts, let them confer 
together and come to a decision as to the 
proper course to take.” This has led The 
Jlntnhaff ('hroniviv to write, in part: 

"When he Hide-tracks his energy deliberately to 
a wholly dillcrciit problem, what are his followers 
to do 7 Their sacrifices apparently prove nU an- . 
availing midway in the srrnggle. Their languishing 
in jail any longer now ueems to be beside the 
jioint, unless they themselves choose to conduct 
C'ivil Dlsobediciice even when the onginal author h/t 
the programme betakes himsdf to a new field." 


The words in the last-quoted sentence are 
undoubtedly true, but in a sense somewhat 
different from that in which the writer has 
used them. The very heading of another 
article, "Japan and Manchnkuo Inseparable," 
in the same Magazine is another indication of 
the Japanese mood. 

Western Impemlista esnnof^ of course, 
qoofiufti^tly As Oomneree, tihte 


But could Mahatma Gandhi betake himself 
in jail to the old field of civil disobedience ? 
As we have not taken part in the civil 
disobedience movement, we cannot give any 
advice to those who have. But we emmofi , - 
forget that the imprisoned Mahatma is no 
free to give political advice and that he ‘ 
to choose between inactivity and some 
l^t vio^^ nsefol activity. 

j. ... 
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9at^f« Bmrar Province 

P. Legislative Council has passed 


Ladjf Viiyag4smi Nitkanfh's Adik^ss 
Presidiag over the aeventli seiwiqp of. the 
All-India Women's Oonfmrenee ai Imofcniow 


ifMgiptkHSt asking Government to take steps 

Berar into a separate province, on the 20di December last, Lady VMyngiiari' 
^/do not know whether it can be self- Nilkanth, b. a., of Ahmedabad, stmek the 
fa M r^wSiin g, nor what it has suffered from keynote of her weighty utterance as it Were 
P^Setion with the C. P., nor what it expects by saying : 
by separation. Tiff Hitaoada says : 


fcV By the union of the Central Provinoea and 
l^ierar, both parts have been benefited. By separa- 
both ^ will aaffer. ^ Tn a mood of petulance or 
a epirit of retaliation or in a vein of light- 
j,,,heartediieBB, the Council pa'^sed the resolution 
X ;irithout realizing its full implications and possible 
..I'^Minpiications. Now the Nizam can say to the 
•' Government; “My beloved subjects in 

' Betar do not want to remain as part of the 
t> Central Provinces. Let them ootno back to me 
J';aiad I wili give them legislative and finandnl. 
Y-'^tooCmy ana arrange for their entry in the 
^.''.Federation.’' 


^‘Separate Bafoch Province ! 

J ■ ■ The All-India Baloch Conference—a very 
ll^ouuding month-filling name—has 

fi^olved that^ Baluchistan be constituted into 
i Governor's province, etc., etc., like other 
evinces. But who is to foottho bill? All 
lire entitled to live under the same kind of 
}jalf-govcrnment, but that does not mean that 
jvery group of people, great or small, is 
XI have a separate government, whether they 
2 SU pay for it or not. 

British-ruled Baluchistan contains a popu- 
Btiou of 463508 -*- 1 gs 8 than that of each of 
ibe cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and 
Hyderabad. Ajmer-Mcrwara and Delhi both 
Wve larger populations than Baluchistan. 

^<mld not they also to be made Governor’s 
^^nces ? Chota Nagpur has a population 
6,639,041, and a distinct character of its 
.as regards population and physical 
itnres. {Should it not also be a Governor’s 
? 

Balochs want Dera Ghasi Khan 
Upper Sind districts to form part of 
tohistan, Sui^sing the Frontier Province 

—j'lSUkdh weree to part- with them, which is - - . — 

^bifed, aieirincl«4o!i^ wd! Municipality officiously intervmied in a,h«irt- 

^ifbil^’^33ah«ddat»8< aellnm lessmfniier. 


Early marriages, exorbitant dowries, prohibition 
of widow marnages, polygamy, absence of dissolu¬ 
tion of marriage, all these nera an argent reform.- 
The caste-system has been the custodian of those 
evils. With the help of mass education alone 
these evils could )>o easily tackled.” , 

The AU-India Medical Conference 

In his presidential address at the ninth 
session of the All-India Medical Conference 
Major Naidu laid special stress on the 
necessity of using indigenous drugs and 
home-made instruments and accessories. The 
Indian pharmaceutical, pharmacological, 
bacteriological and surgical works under 
competent experts' cau certainly be helped 
by Indian doctors by the use of what the 
former manufacture. Dr. B. N, Vyas, chair¬ 
man of the reception committee, forcibly 
pointed out the injustice and the evils .of 
perpetuating the dominance of the military 
Indian Medical Service in India in all 
that concerns medicine, medical relief, public 
health, medical research and medical 
education. 

**Caffoas Inhumanify*' 

Both The Hituimlan Titnes and The 
National Call of Delhi comment with just- 
severity on the "callous inhumanity” of the 
New Delhi Municipality iu stopping the 
supply of drinking water to l^e 10,000 
labourers who have built the New Delhi- 
palaces and made the town what it is today. 
The Government ordered the men to vacate the 
hovels they occupy and leave the town. As 
this involved acute hardship, they failed to 
comply with ^ order. At this stage the 
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1 suppose it would not bo an «*xa{ 2 jj;pration to 
to say that no man within tlio past century 
and a liaJf lias been so much and so bitterly 
spoken ap^aiiibt by the orthodox C<hristians 
of America and England as Thomas Paine. 
In innumerable liooks, periodicals, pamphlets 
and pulpits his name has b(‘en one of exeera- 
tion. Satan, .ludas Iscariot, Voltaire, Robert 
Ingersoll and Paine have made up tlie 
catalogue of arch-monsters whom all good 
pi'ople are supposed to dread with perfect 
dread and hate with pci-fect haired. lie has 
been spok(>n of as “'rom” Paine. Men who 
would on no consideration call Paine’s 
intimate associates and friends, Washington, 
■deflcrsou and h'ranklin, nicknames, and who 
would be incensed to be called Tom or any 
other nickname themselves, have not hesitated 
always to call him “Tom Fame.” Children 
have been taught to associate him with every¬ 
thing vile, and young men going away from 
home have been solemnly warned against 
reading anything from hii| pen. 

Yet who is this Thomas Paine ? 1 will 
x[uotc a few words from another, and then go 
forward to look at the man and his life, and 
see whether tlicrc was any cause for the 
opprobrium that has been heaped upon him. 
The quqtation which 1 wish to make is from 
one of his biographers. Bays that authority : 

Paine had died before he wrote his work 
on the Bible, not another name would have 


stood higher on the roll of America’s helpers 
and deliverers tlian his. Not Lafayette’s, 
not .Steuben’s, not Dc Kalb’s, not General 
Green’.s, not the Adams', not Washington’s ; 
he would have had more honour than he 
actually dcservcid. Now he has so much less. 
And why ? Because he wrote ‘The Age of 
Reason.’ ” 

Paine’s life may bo divided into four 
periods. The first, of ilS years was spent in 
England, his birthplace, during w'hieh time 
ho did not attract much public attention ; the 
second, of 12 years, in AmtTica, in connection 
with the American Revolutionary Wai’ ; the 
third, of In years, in England and Franco, 
mainly in France, in eonucetion with tlie 
French Revolution ; the last, of 7 years, in 
America, where he died at the age of 72. 

It was because he luid become deeply 
interested in the struggle of the Americau 
(Colonies for freedom that he came to the New 
World, bringing letters of introduction from 
Benjamin Franklin, whose acquaintance he 
had formed in London. 

His arrival was about a year before the 
Colonies declared their independence, which 
was done on the 4th of July, 1776. But the 
agitation against the tyrannies of Great 
Britain had long been going,on, and into that 
agitation Paine threw ham- ‘If at once. 
Possessing a facile pen, he soon became a 
prominent writer in behalf of the Colonies, 
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which earlj brought him into acquaintance 
with all the leaders in the struggle. 

The situation was confusing, critical and 
dark. Nobody knew what course to pursue ; 
yet all the American patriots who had taken 
their stand against British despotism felt that 
some decided course must be adopted without 
delay and resolutely carried out. Hostilities 
had already begun. The battles of Lexington 
and Bunker Hill had been fought; an army 
had been raised; Washington had been 
appointed commander-in-chief. But, after 
ail, what was the real issue ? What did the 
Colonies want ? Simply the repeal of some 
oppressive taxes, or a more liberal British 
ministry, while they remained still under 
British rule ? Or, did they want, what tlie 
wisest were coming more and more to feel, 
tliat they must have sooner or later and yet 
what almost nobody dared to breathe— 
Independence ? 

At the beginning of the first winter after 
Paine’s arrival, in the midst of the darkest of 
the uncertainty and gloom, the whole land 
was startled and thrilled as with an electric 
shock, by a pamphlet, which, making its 
sudden appearance, flew in an incredibly short 
time over all the Colonies from Massachusetts 
to Georgia. It was Thomas Paine’s 'Common 
Sense.’ One of tlio most distinguished 
American leaders said of it : "The book 
burst from the press with an eflect that has 
rarely been produced by typer and paper in 
any age or country.” Major General Lee 
wrote to Washington : "Have you scon the 
pamphlet ‘Common Sense’ ? I never saw 
such a masterly and irresistible perforraauee. 
It will, if J mistake not, in concurrence with 
the transcendent folly and wickedness of the 
British Ministry, give the roujj (If gmer to 
Great Britain. In short, I own myself 
convincrd of the Kveessiitf of .'Reparation*’ 

Evidently the pamphlet spoke exactly the 
brave, clear, strong, decided word that needed 
to be spoken. With its appearance came 
speedily a marked change and advance in 
public sentiment. By summer the Colonics 
which before had hardly allowed the words 
separation or independence to be whispered, 
were ready to unite in demanding complete 
separation from England, and on the Fourth 
Day of July, as already said, the Continental 


Congress issued to the world its Declaration 
of Independence, that immortal document 
which severed all connection between the 
Mother country and her daughters, the 
American Colonies, and made the latter a free 
and independent nation. 

Paine’s work for the cause of American 
liberty did not stop with the issue of his first 
powerful pamphlet. It continued right on 
throughout all the long war that followed. 
He enlisted in the army ; but ho carried with 
him his p(!n, which proved to bo needed there 
as much as it had been earlier. The war did 
not go well for the colonists. Dark days 
came ; hearts began to grow faint, and hope 
biirned low, as Washington sullenly retreated 
from pr)sition to position before Lord Howe, 
the British eomraiinder, who ruthh'ssly laid 
waste a barge part of New Jersey. Then 
Paine spoke again, and as mightily as before, 
in a pamphlet entitled ‘The Ch'isis,’ the first 
of a series. It was another "bolt out of the 
blue,” which ran almost with the speed of 
lightning everywhere. It was read in homes, 
in pulpits, in schools. Washington had it 
read before every regiment of the army. The 
effect was electric. Hardships were forgotten. 
Courage came to the faintest hearts. Every¬ 
where soldiers and citizens alike echoed the 
words of Patrick Henry : ‘‘Give me liberty 
or give me death.” 

In a few months Paine was elected 
Secretary to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
creat<'J by the Congress. C-onsequeutly he 
loft the army for more important duties. But 
that “Crisis” pamphlet which so nerved the 
arms of the soldiers at the Battle of Trenton, 
was followed by others hardly less effective 
all through the war. In all those “times that 
tried men’s souls” no word rang out through 
army and town and country with such wist‘ 
counsel and cheer, and power to create courage, 
as his. Whenever there came a defeat of the 
army, a new issue of ‘The Crisis’ was sure 
to appear, plucking out the sting of the defeat, 
and pointing to the possibilities of victories 
to come. liV henover the people were unduly 
elated and their heads turned by good fortune, 
medxately a new number of ‘The Crisis’ 
was certain to come, calling on everybody 
to take double diligence lest they be thrown 
off* their guard, and, falling into the hands of 
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the wily enemy, lose more than they had 
^ined. Thus all through those seven long 
weary years of struggle with Great Britain, 
Paine’s word never failed to appear in the 
trying hour, rendering the American cause 
a service that can never be estimated. No 
wonder that Paine’s greatest enemy wrote : 
“The cannon of Washington was not more 
formidable to the British tlian the pen 
of the author of ^Common Sense’ and 
^The Crisis.’ 

Nor was Paine’s service to his ado])tcd 
country confined to the channels already 
named. There was another not less import¬ 
ant. There was serious danger that the 
war might fail for lack of funds to carry 
it on. Consequently, two years before the 
end, Paine set on foot a Mission to Franco 
to secure hnniieinl aid. Going to Paris 
with Colonel Laurens, they obtained from 
the French Government a gift and a loan, 
which enabled Washington to prosecute the 
war successfully to the end. 

I need not dwell longer upon Paine’s 
service to America during her revolutionary 
struggle. ICiiough has been said to show 
that the Aniericaii people jwe him a debt 
of gratitude greater than can ev'cr be paid. 

After the close of the war, Paine re¬ 
mained ill the country he had served so 
well, for some three or four years, busying 
hims(>lf with writing on important political 
subject.**, especially those connected with 
the finances of the Government, and perfect¬ 
ing an inv'entiim which he had made and 
which lie regarded as important, that of an 
iron bridge. Then he went back to the Old 
World, when* he spent the next fiftp(*ii years, 
partly in Phiglaiid and partly in Fiance, 
as has already been said. 

In England, he allied himself with the 
struggles of the labouring men for greater 
justice, and with the cause of liberty gentTally. 
While there, he wrote what is perhaps 
his v'cry greatest book, ‘The Rights of 
Man,’ confessedly the most masterly of all 
the replies made to Edmund Burke’s ‘Reflec¬ 
tions on the Revolution in France.’ This 
work produced almost as great an excitement 
in England as his ‘Common Sense’ or his 
‘Crisis’ had previously done in America. 
A hundred thousand copies were said to 


have been sold in a very short time, and it 
was soon translated into all the leading 
languages of Europe. Aimed against monar¬ 
chical and aristocratic institutions, and 
setting forth in a fearless and powerful 
manner the principles of popular liberty, 
it could not fail to enrage the government 
party in England, who burned the author 
in effigy in various cities and towns, and 
instituted suits against him and his publi¬ 
shers, with the design of suppressing the 
book. On the other hand, the labouring men 
and the liberals of the Kingdom wore loud 
in its praise, and sang everywhere to the 
tune f>f “God Save the King”: 

save fiTcnt 'Phomas Paine, 

His ‘Kip;htB of Man’ proi-laiin 
Prom j)ole to 

Of course, this work of Paine greatly 
increased his popularity in J*Vaiice, where 
the Revolution was already in process. As 
a result, very soon four different French 
Departments—C‘alais, Abbeville, Beauvais 
and Versailles—elected him their represen¬ 
tative ill the National Convention. lie 
accepted the honour of becoming a Deputy 
from C\alais, and took his seat in the Conven¬ 
tion as a member from tho Department. He 
was welcomed to a seat in the governing 
body of the country with most enthusiastic 
honours. 

But a crisis in the affairs of France 
which neither he nor any others conld 
foresee was at hand. The “Reign cf Terroi’” 
was drawing nigh. Paine believed with 
all his soul in the great underlying principles 
of liberty and equality which were at the 
basis of the Frcrieh Revolution ; but ho 
did not believe in the wild, lawless, extra¬ 
vagances to which under blood-thirsty and 
unprincipled men these priueiples wer<‘ soon 
to be carried. In the Conv'ention, while 
outspoken and uncompromising for liberty, 
he at once and boldly took his stand for 
law and ord< r. All through th<i wild da} s 
that soon came on, ho voted and acted 
with tlio Girandisls, or moderate liberals, 
and against the Jocobins. I know not 
where in all history a nobler or a braver 
deed can be found than his defence of Louis 
XVI and his clfort to save *’at monarch’s 
life by a speech and a vote which he knew 
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would almost cortaiuly cost him his own 
life. The stand he took caus({d him to bo 
thrown into the Luxemburg prison and 
k<'pt there nearly a year, whenct! he daily 
expected to be hurried to the guillotine. 
Indeed, at one time the order was actually 
given for his death, and exc(!pt for a mistake 
of the jaih'r in marking his coll door, his 
head would have fallen. Soon after the 
death of Robispierre, he was released and 
again took his seat in the Convention, 

In 1802, ho left France and returned to 
America, where, as has been said, he spent 
the remaining seven yeans of his life, making 
his home a part of the time at New Hoehellc 
(near New York (^ity), where the State of 
New York had given liim a farm and a home, 
and whore iln're is now a fine monument in 
his honoiu". 

On his return to America, J’aiiie found 
a (‘.hange of public sentiment toward him 
which can only be described as one of the 
most remarkable in history. He left America 
tlie idol of the people. He moved in the 
highest society. The greatest men of the 
Revolution were his friends and companions. 
As we have seen, it wa.s common to associate 
together “the sword of Washington and the 
pen of Paine” as the two prime factors in 
winning thi* revolutionary war. 

When he returned, a large part of public 
sentiment toward him was as ice ; it was 
worse, it was positively hostile and even vin¬ 
dictive, This does not apply to all ; such of the 
broader-minded men .as had worked and 
fought by his side in the great struggle for 
the nation’s freedom and wore not religious 
bigots, still respected and honoured him. But 
the (Miristiai c-hurchea generally and the 
main body of the religimis community had 
turned against him, and were united in 
denonneiiig him as an inlidel, an atheist, an 
enemy of God and religion, and therefore 
an enemy of everything that was good. 

What was the cause of this amazing 
change ? 

It was the writing of his book, ‘The Age 
of Reason.’ Let us see what the book 
really was ; how it came to be written, and 
whether or not it justified the violent altera¬ 
tion of public sentiment toward its author. 

I>id the work teach atheism No ! 


Paine was an earnest believer in God and 
in worship, and the book strongly upheld 
both. Did the volume oppose religion ? 
No ! It strongly defended what Paine 
regarded as true and pure religion. It only 
rejected certain beliefs, teachings luid prac¬ 
tices connected with po[)ular Christianity 
(so-called “orthodox’’ Cliristiauity) which 
i’aine regarded as superstitious, untrue, 
unethical, degrading to the* character of God, 
and therefore liarmfiil to religion and to 
humanity. That which w'as the chief olienei* 
of the book, that in it wliieh brought down 
upon the head of its author the fiercest 
anathemas, was its attack upon the infallibi¬ 
lity of the Bible, the overwhelming <‘vidences 
which he brought forw-ard showing that the 
book was a human jirodnct, that it contains 
imperfections of many kinds,- -for (‘xainple, 
various historic inaeeuracics ; eontradietioiis 
of Scieuee, such as the creation ol tlie 
world and man in six days ; avernumts of 
impossibilities, such as the covering of the 
whole earth, (‘ven ' “the high mountains,” 
witli a flood, and the, prescTvation of “twos” 
or “sevens” of all the animals of the earth 
during the flood, in a boat or “ark” ; ami most 
serious of all, immoral teachings, such as that 
God commanded Saul to slaughter a whole 
tribe or nation of human beings, saying, 
“iSpare none, but slay all, botli man and 
woman, infant and suckling.” 

The maddening thing about Paine’s book 
was that nobody could show that it was 
untrue. Pulpits thundered against it: the 
press poured out numberless articles, 
pamphlets and books deuonueing it. But 
nobody could deny its facts : there they stood. 
The more men attempted to answer the book, 
the plainer it became that no eflrctivc answ'^er, 
no real answer, was possible. I'oday there 
is not a reputable scholar in Christendom, of 
any sect or denomination or name, but who 
accepts Paine’s central claims and main 
contentions as undeniable. 

'This does not mean that Paine was right 
in all that he wrote. It does not mean that 
his ‘Age of Reason’ was without errors— 
errors of fact and rs]>ecially CJTors of 
inference, reasoning and judgment. It could 
not be free from such errors, written as it 
was, a conturj' and a half ago. The truth is. 
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the book not one of or for today. It 
did a great and needed work in its time; 
but it« usefulness is past. Modern biblical 
scholarship, of which Paine knew nothing 
because it had not come into existence in 
his age, gives us a fai’ more intelligent and 
a far truer understanding of tlie Bible than 
it was possible for him or any one else 
writing in his day to give. If Paine had 
possessed the knowledge of the Bible’s origin 
and real nature which scholars have dis¬ 
covered since he lived, he would have written 
many things differently. Ho would have 
done the Bible more justice. He would have 
dwelt less on its errors and more on its 
great and important truths. He would have 
reali/ed that errors in a book do not neces¬ 
sarily destroy its greatness. They do not in 
Shakespeare. Why should they in the Bible? 
Wliile he would have been ,ablc to prove, 
and doubtless would have proved even more 
indisputably than he did, or than a)iy one 
could do in his day, that the Bible is not 
infallible, is not a miraculous revelation from 
Hod, free from imperfections, we may be 
sure that he would have assigned to it a much 
higher place than be did assign it, among 
the great religious literatiire of the world. 

It u<!eds tt» be understood that the reason 
why Paine was so ho.stiIc to the doctrine 
of Bible infallibility and felt the need of 
destroying it in the interest of religion, was 
that tlu' main body of the Christian Church 
had made the doctrine the basis of an 
unutterably shocking system of theology, 
which consigned nine-tenths of the human 
race to a hell of endless torment. 

We cannot do Paine justice without 
informing ourselves exactly as to what his 
views of religion were, ami especially under 
what conditions and for what purpose he 
wrote his ^Age of Reason.’ 

He tells us in tlie book itself why he 
wrote it. The following are his words : 

“It has been my intention for several years to 
publish my thoughts upon religion. I km well 
aware of the dimculties that attend the subject, 
and from that consideration have reserved it to 
a more advanced period of life. I intended it to 
lie the last offering I should make to my fellow 
citizens of all nations, and that at a tune when 
the purity of the motives that induced me to it, 
eould not admit of question, even by those who 
might disapprove of the work.” 


He makes a strong argument in support 
of his belief in God. 

“JIo we want to contemplate God's powerWo 
Bc»‘ it in the immensity of creation. Do we want 
to contemplate his wisdom ? We see it in the 
unchangeable order by w'hich tbc iiicomprehensible 
whole IS governed. Do we want to eontemplnto 
his munitleeiicc ? Wo see it in the alniiiifancc 
with which he fills (he earth. Do wc want to 
eontemjilato his merev V We see it in his not 
withholding that abundance even from the un¬ 
thankful 111 tine, do we want to know what Goil 
is ? K(*arch his Script urcs calleii (’rcatioii." 

lie affirms Ids b<*lief in immortality, 
saying: 

“1 hope for hapi>iness after this life, 1 con.sulor 
myself in the hands of niy Creator, and that, he 
will disjiose of me after my earthly life eonsistently 
with his jU'.liee and his goodness. I leave these 
things in his hands as my (Veator and my Kriend, ’ 

As regards practical religion, he say.s : 

“f 1 elievp that religious duties consist in doing 
justice, loving riierey, and endeavouring to make 
our fellow ereatiircs hajipy.” 

The evidence is simply overwhelming that 
Paine wrote his ^Agc of Reason’ not in 
opposition to religion but as an effort to save 
it; not as a friend of atheism but desiring 
to do all in his power to chi-ck it. Ho saw 
the French peoph* rushing wildly into atheism, 
undertaking to bani.sh the W'or.ship of God, 
and denouncing religion in ail its forms. To 
him this seemed madness. He believed that 
to save religion, it must bo stripped of every¬ 
thing that is repellent to reason. He would 
do what he could to that end. Therefore, he 
wrote his book. Its aim was to purify 
religion, not to de.stroy it; to give a higher 
idea of God, not to create disbelief in God. 

Some years later, he wrote a letter to his 
friend Samuel Adams, describing still more 
fully hi.s reasons for writing ‘The Agi* of 
Reason’ and the circumstances under which 
it was produced. 

He says: 

“I was in Paris. The ‘Iteign of Terror’ was at 
its height. My trieiidH were fniling as fast as the 
guillotine could cut off their heads : and, as I 
cx|K!Ctcd every day tho same fate, I resolved to 
begin my work. I appeared to myself to be on 
my de.ath-bed ; for death was on every side of 
me and 1 had no time to lose. This accounts for 
luy writing at the time I did ; and so nicely did 
time and intention meet that I had not finished 
the first part of the work more than six hours 
before 1 was arrested and taken to -1 isou. The 
people of France were running hea ‘iuug into 
atheism ; and I had the work translated into their 
own language to stop tiem in that career.” 
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Here we have the fullest and clearest 
statement possible, from Paine’s own pen, 
of the reason why and the circumstances 
under which he wrote his great work. Was 
such a man an atheist, or an infidel, or an 
enemy of religion ? 

Yet because 'The Age of Reason’ 
expressed facts and views concerning the 
Bible which today no scholar dares deny, 
he was denounced by practically the whole 
religious public of America and England, and 
branded with the bitterest names that 
language could furnish. 

And all this after he had rendered to 
America service little if any less valuable 
than that rendered by any of her great 
revolutionary patriots, even Washington. 

In 1794, James Monroe {later President 
of the United States) wrote to Paine : 

“The, cniiie of iiiirralitude ciiit>:rsititudc to you), 
1 (rn-t. will never Htaiii our national (Araoriran) 
charaeter. You (Paine) arc considered hy all your 
countrymen (in the United Htates) as one who has 
not only rendered important service to them, but 
also as one who on a still more extensive scale, 
(in ICnj[;Iand and France) has b(H:n a friend of 
human ri^thts, and a distiiif'iiishcd ami able 
advocate of public liberty. 'Po the wtlfarc and 
worth of Thomas Panic the American people can 
never be indillercnt ” 

Alas’! how little did Monroe dream of 
what was coming! How little did he 
undi'rstand the power of religious bigotry ! 

“Illow’, lilow', thou wintry wind! 

Thou art not more unkind 

Than man's inRratifude.” 

It i.s gratifying to know that thi.s religious 
bigotry is slowly growing less in .\incrica, 
although it is elear that much more time 
must elapse before it will all be gone. 
Within :i very few years of the present time 
a Pn'sident of tlie United States has, in a 
public address, uttered the amazing words ; 
“Tom Paine, that filthy little atheist !” 
TInppily, from many sources, and the most 
iiileJligeiit in the laud, there came the ijuick 
and stinging reply : You ought to know, 
Sir, that the di.stingiii‘«hed man you hav’e so 
lightly sneered at., was not “filthy,” was not 
un “atheist” and was not “little,” in any sense 
whatever—in body, in mind or in achieve¬ 
ment. Who ar<* you that you presume to 
look down upon and slander such a man ? 
We would like to inform you that, whatever 
may be your own ignorant and bigoted 


judgment, the judgment of mankind has long 
ago settled it that Thomas Paine is nothing 
less than a bright fixed star in the sky of 
the world’s noblest struggles for human 
freedom. 

There is still more to be said about 
Thomas Paine. Great as was his work in 
connection with the American and French 
Revolution.*!, and in advocating the rights of 
the labouring pet»ple in England, and also 
ill writing his ‘Age of Reason,’ these do not 
give us the whole man. Paine’s mind was 
one of the most forward-looking, wide-ranging, 
fertile, daring, original, known to luodorn 
history. In his thinking he could not and 
would not be “cabined” or “confined.” Tie 
was for ever reaching out after the new and 
the better. Tie was singularly inventive, if 
not as a speculative thinker, at least in use¬ 
ful directions. Ilis invention of an iron 
bridge, the first of the kind in the world, is 
an illustration. No student of his writings 
or life can fail to be amazed at finding how 
many of the most important now political, 
social, industrial, economic, and religious 
ideals, movements and reforms, of the last 
hundred years, which in the public mind arc 
associated in no way with I’aiiie’‘J name, as 
a fact were actually proposed and advocated 
by him. Let us see what some of these 
were. 

lie seems to have been one of the first 
if not the very first, to advocate the abolition 
of negro slavery. So far as is known, he 
was the first to suggest legal protection for 
dumb animals. TTie elaiiiis are made, which 
seem all to be well-founded, that he was tlic 
first to advocate legal justice to women, 
including legal ocpiality with men ; the first 
to suggest more rational ideas of Uiarriago 
and divorce ; the first to propose the educa¬ 
tion of the children of the poor at public 
expense, including girls as well as bo}s ; 
the first to propose and defend the demand, 
“the land for the people” ; the first to propose 
old ago pensions ; the first to expose the 
absurdity and criminality of duelling ; the 
first in America to advocate arbitration as 
the means of insuring international peace ; 
and the first to propose and to write the 
great words, United States of Amerka. 

All this is an amazing record. Paine was 
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not only an American patriot, he was also 
a world patriot. When Franklin said to 
him ; '‘Where liberty is, there is my country,” 
Paine replied with the still nobler sentiment, 
“Where liberty is not, there is my country.” 
These words exactly describe Paine. 
Wherever men were oppressed and struggling 
'for freedom, no matter in what land, there 
]*aine wanted to be, to give his aid. 

lieaders of the writings of Paine can 
hardly fail to bo struck with the abhorrcmcc 
of war and the love of peace which they 
everywhere express ; and with their striking 
modernness, too, in that everywhere they 
recognize so clearly, what our best minds 
of today are recognizing,—that the way to 
g(‘t rid of war and to secure peact* is to do 
everything possible to promote international 
good-will, mutual trust between nations, 
co-operation, brotherhood, friendship, and to 
avoid all those things that tend to create 
international antagonism and distrust. It 
has been claimed that Paint' was the first 
American who ever iirgtid a League of 
Nations. In his writings we find, over and 
over, not only such expressions as “limitation 
of armaments” and “dismantling of navies,” 
but such great constructive words and t'x- 
pressious as “neighbourhood of nations,” 
“confederation of nations,” “confederated 
powers,” “Euro])can Congress,” “CJourt of 
Arbitration” and “Republic of the AVorld.” 

As early as »Iuly, 1775, he wrote : 

“I am in so far a Quaker that T would Kladly 
agree with all the aorld to lay aside the use of 
nniiR, and settle matters by negotiatious.” 

In his 'Rights of Man,’ he wrote : 

“Jf men w'dl permit themselves to think, as 
rational beings ought to think, nothing can appear 
more ndi(‘ulous and absurd, exclusive of all 
moral relleetions, than to be at the expcnsi; of 
building navies, filling them with men and then 
hauling them into the ocean, to try which can 
sink each other fastest. Peace, which costs 
nothing, is attended with infinitely more advauta^'e 
than any victory with all its expense. But this, 
though it best an.swcrs the purpose of nations, 
docs not that of court governments, whose habited 
policv IS pretence for taxation, places, and ofiices. 

“With how much more glory, and advantage 
to itself, does a nation act, when it exerts its 
powers to rescue the world from bondage, and 
to create itself friends, than when it employs those 
powers to increase ruin, desolation and misery.’' 

To understand the full significance and 
greatness of these words, wo 'must not forget 


that they were written nearly a century and 
a half ago. 

Paine was one of the most unscKish of 
men. Moncure Conway, his most trustworthy 
biographer, says of him : “Paine’s services 
to the American cause cannot, at this distance 
of time, be estimated by any records of 
them, nor by his printed works. They are 
best measured in tlie value sot on them by 
the great leaders most cognizant of them,— 
by Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, 
Madison, Robert Morris, Chancellor Living¬ 
ston, R. H. Lee, (‘oloncl Laurens, General 
Orcciie. Had there been anything mercenary 
or self-seckiiig or dishonourable in I’aine’s 
career, these an* the men wlio would have 
known it ; but their letters are searched in 
vain for even the faintest hint of anything 
disparaging to his patriotic devotion during 
those eight weary years of the war, Paine 
held back absolutely nothing from the 
American cause. He even gave up to the 
State's the copyright of all his writings, 
refusing to rcLaiii for himself a jicniiy of 
profit, and oven paying out of his own pocket 
for copies to send to friends, liy such 
extreme unselfishness and gi'iierosity he kept 
himself during a large part of the revoliitirn- 
ary period iu great poverty, some of the time 
in suffering, whereas the historians of the 
time tell us that if hi* had retained for himself 
the profits neeniing from his writings, as he 
had a perfect right to do, he “might have- 
had in his pocket fifty thousand pounds.” 

Of course, Paine had many enemies, just 
as all men have who dare to support un¬ 
popular causes : that is to say, ju.st as Jesus 
and Jjuther and George Fox and Mazzini 
and Garrison and Lincoln had in their day,, 
and just a.s, today, Gandhi has, and Patel 
and Nehru and Madam Naidu and all the 
patriotic men and women who are struggling 
to win fri'edora for India. 

As was natural, too, the enemies of I’aine 
set afloat many evil stories about him, with 
the aim of injuring his reputation, lint it is 
gratifying to be able to say that all of them 
have been carefully examined by students of 
his life, with the result of proving bi'yond 
refutation that not one is true in ui.^ sense 
that leaves a blot on his moral character. 
One of the stories that has been circulated- 
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most widely by “orthodox” religious pulpits 
and proKN, is, that when ho came i<> tho end 
of his life he realizod the “wickedness” of 
liis “inlidolity” and “atheism” and his “sin” 
in writing his ‘Ago of Reason,' and “died in 
remorse and agony, cursing God.” 

Although this story has been repeated 
tlmusunds of times, and continues to be told 
today in unintelligent uomiminititts, the most 
thorough investigation proved from the first 
that there was no truth in it, but that he 
dicid as he had lived, glad that he had been 
able to give to the world all his writings, 
■‘The Age of llcason' with the rest, comforted 
by his belief in God and in immortality, and 
falling asleep in perfect peace. 


There is much more to be said, that will 
never lose its inU'rest to humanity, about 
Thomas Paine, tliat mighty foe of tyranny, 
that mighty friend of God, man and human 
freedom ! I cannot bettor close than by 
(jiioting two of his sayings, which are so fine 
that 1 wish they might be inscribed in letters 
of gold over the entrance to every church 
and temple and mosque and every legislative 
hall and govornraeiit building in the world. 
They are tlmse ; 

“Any systcni of thonlofry that ahouka the miud 
of a ehild cannot he a true Hysteiu.” 

“The worlil w iiiy eouutry atid to do good is 
Tny religion.” 


A PLANET AND A STAR 

Bv NA0EN1)1L\NATH (JUITA 


T he little man looker! perplexed and ans- 
wcri'd, There is no provision in law for 
.su«‘h an oflenoo.’ 

‘I thought so for Avliocver hoard of a man 
flying But thfre is a penalty for unauthorizecl 
entrnrioe into the i-ity.’ 

‘Ytw, Imt the entrance must he m ulf secretly 
or hv .‘M-aling the wall. 'I'hen* i.s nothing sahi 
ahont entering the city in op(*n hroa'llight liy 
flying through the sUa". It must he proA’i'd that 
they were hiding or attempting to run away.’ 

‘(!all the guarrl who first saw them’ 

'Phe guard was cidied. He admitted that 
their* was nothing surreptitious or secr(*tiA*e about 
oiii movement'^ and we marie i,o nttt*nipt to 
eseapr* or <‘vatle arrr'St. Ttir* (’omniaiirler loriked 
at the offic(*r aa’Iio glarerl at us, Imt the little 
man shook his head, and iiisignifleant-looking as 
he Avas, 111- opinion r*oiild not be ignored. The 
<!ommjieilrT askerl in a Iieljiless way, ‘What i.s to 
be done T 

The little man tapper] his book and senten- 
tiously deelared, ‘As thi're is no provision for 
any oflVnrje eummitted in tho air they must be 
let off’.’ 

'riie oifieer who had brought us in wns furious 
but harl to coiitrrd his temper. ‘If the city is 
ininitled by an army through (he air, are we. to 
remain ymssive spectators T ho asked 

indignantly. 

The little man withered him by a look. ‘Can 
you go beyond the law ?’ was all that he said. 
The officer had nothing more to say. 


Then Marur'lii prneeetlerl to turn the tables 
upon our eaptors. IPe sniri in an aggrir'ved trim*, 
‘We haA’e cojumitterl no offeriec ami still wo 
have been niresh'd and bnuiglit hen'-’ 

The ofiir'er was ohilurati*. ‘You Imve not 
enirTotl the <*ity laAvfuIly and so you are guilty 
of tiespasp,’ he said. 

Tlio Comiuaiider still looker! pu/./.led aiirl saiiJ. 
‘The UiAV IS silent aliout tn*sjmss through tho air.' 

Tlir* Hull* man noildetl his head and adrleti, 
‘Beside.-, thr*y h<ave come in (jiiitr* ojienly ami 
rlo not seem to have any dr'sigiis against the city ’ 
‘Ot cour-r* not,’ r’onfirmeil Maruehi, ‘wo iirr* 

I ieaecful travellers and havo eoiue as friciid.s. We 
lave Um* tiighest regard tor the law anti the 
disringiiishcil (‘rtniiiianriei of the AVliiU* City.’ 

‘Ah,’ purreil the pleased Commander, ‘that 
alters tlie aspect of the whok inatler. You are 
fn*e to go Avnen* you please.’ , 

The officer ami his men looker 1 creatfalle-n. 
'Where are we to go asked Maruehi. *We 
are Btrangers liere and do not knoAV where to go, 
and may unwittingly offend against some other 
law.’ 

Tho little man promptly caiuo to our help 
and said, ‘I shall take you to the guest house.’ 

Maruehi was concerned about our machine and 
inquired about it. 

‘It is riuite safe,’ replied the officer. The 
park has been placed out of bounds for the 
public and the entrance is guarded. It is not 
safe for the citizens to go near that dangeroms 
machine.’ 
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“What’s that T inquired the Commander. 

The officer relate«l his experience and said he 
had n narrow escape. ‘Sul these men,’ he added, 
pointing towards us, ‘are not hurt by touchinjr 
their machine. They must be magicians.’ 

The Commander assented but he would ask 
no questions that savoureil of curiosity. Wo 
all came out of the room aocompanied by the 
little man. The officer and his men went one 
way and we went another leil by our brisk little 
guide. He wa.s apparently an imi>ortant person, 
for people saluted him and made way for him us 
he walked on with Maruchi by his side, the rest 
of us following close behind. He chucklerl and 
grinned while talking to Maruchi. ‘But for me,’ 
he was saying, ‘you would never have got off.’ 

‘Really ?’ Maruchi ghincerl keenly at him. 

‘Without a doubt. It does not niatbjr whether 
you come from the sky, or burrowed your way 
out of the ground. You have come into the city 
in an irregular way and that is enough to 
convic.t you. But the big fellows hen* are fools 
and I did not want you to lie punished, for 
r wiw there was notliing wrong with you.’ 

‘We are very grateful to you but what would 
have been our punishment if we had been fouml 
guilty ’’ 

‘Oh, you would have been locked up and 
perhaps forgotten.’ 

‘You mean to say they wouM have imprisoned 
ns for life ?’ 

‘It is not put in that way. But no one is 
set at liberty without a fresh ortler and without 
a reminjler no such onler may be pa.ss(*d.’ 

‘But this is dreadful. How can people be 
condemned to lifelong imprisonment for a trivial 
offence V’ 

‘You see, nobody minds, for the citizons are 
rarely punished and it is only occasionally that 
a sus]iicious stranger is sent to prison, and no 
one asks what becomes of him.’ 

I spoke for the first time. ‘If w'e .stay hei-e 
we may be taken up on some other charge.’ 

‘No fear. You arc quite safe. They will not 
touch you if you knock a man’s head off, though 
you do not look like quarrelsome ]>eople, Tl^oy 
have seen I am on your 3i<lc ami they will 
never interfere with you again.’ 

The guest house was a large square building 
with a number of square rooms. There were 
very few guests or visitors and our guide asketi 
us to occupy any rooms we liked. Maruchi 
mentioned that one of our number had been 
left behind in the machine and should be sent 
for. The little man offered to go and call him 
if one of us would accompany him. I agreed 
to go with him and the two of us went back to 
the park and found the entrance and the interior 
guanled. On the way my guide asked mo many 
questions and T found that he was more curious 
tnan the other people we had seen. He walked 
round the machine and peered at it with much 
curiosity, taking good care, however, |not to touch 

34-2 


it. I called Nabor, who came clown and looked 
at niy companion. I explained briefly what had 
happened and how the little man had proved our 
friend. Nabor greeted him with n smile and 
shook hands with him, nt which our little friend 
seemed to be .surprised. Wo learned subsequently 
that the shaking of hands was unknown in the 
White City. 1 had fouiiil out that the name of 
the little man was Yoko and the Commander 
was called Camboro. I explained to Yoko that 
as he was our friend it was perfectly safe for 
him to touch the machine and even to go inside. 
Wc persuaded him to climb into the machine 
aiul showed him some of tho wonders of it and 
let him hear a few bars of very soft music. 
He was delighted and promised to keep what he 
had seen secret. When coming out of tho park 
he stopped fur a initiate and told the guards 
that ho hud satisfied himself that the machine 
was terrible and no man uiilesb he possessed 
our powers and magic could take hold of the 
machine and live Tho guards eyed us askance 
and vehemently protested that they did not 
want even to look at the cursed thing and would 
not allow anyone to enter the garden. As wo 
left them and passed on Yoko winked at ns 
and chuckled silently. ‘Your machine is now 
perfectly safe,’ he told us, ‘for no one* will even 
think of going near it.’ 

Yoko was voluble and .spoke to us frecl> 
about the White City and the people living 
in it. Camboro was the head of the civil 
government as w’ell as of the guanis who 
represented the police and the army. The, in¬ 
habitants of the White City were v<*ry exclusive, 
and considered all other people inferior to them. 
They had no curiosity because they had nothing 
to learn from other people. They had heard of 
other countries and (‘ities, but they seldom 
travelled as they w'ero firmly conviriiied there was 
nothing worth seeing outside their own city. If 
there was any occasion to go elsewhere they 
came back with a heightened notion of themselves 
and their own eity. They lived practically in a 
fool’s paradise anrl were both happy and proud 
in their own way. There was no incentive to 
advancement because they did not consider any 
other people superior to themselves. They did 
not covet anything beyond what they possessed 
because they believed there was nothing better 
to be had anywhere else. Such a state of mind 
had its advantages as well as disadvantages. It 
was an advantage that there was no unrest, no 
cupidity to drive them to seize the property of 
others, but it was a distinct disadvantage to miss 
the urge of endeavour and the constant effort for 
progress. But Yoko was a wide-awake, shrewd 
little fellow who was under no delusions. Ho 
had tmvelled a groat deal, had seen many 

{ leoples and many lands and spoke contemptuous- 
y of the people of his own city. ( f Camboro 
he had already spoken freely. ‘Set a fool,' he 
seofffKl, ‘in authority over a lot of other fools and 
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all will po well ao lonp a« aonie one with his 
wits about Iii_m is there to pull the wires,’ and ho 
chuckled iipain aoundlessly. The little manikin 
was jjoaitively uncanny. 

On our return to the puest house we inquired 
from Yoko wdiether we would be allowed to 
move about fretdy in the city, and whether there 
were laws restrictiiip the mov(*nionts of stranpers. 
Yoko smilet] in his cynicjil way and said that 
the piiards woiv never hiM)pier than when 
interferinp with stninpera. ‘Hut this will stoj* 
them,’ he added, takiiip out a small silver jewid 
dosipned like a star and placinp it in the hands 
of Maruchi. ‘This will pive you the fre«*dom of 
the citv. 'W^henever you are stopped or quc.stioned 
you have only to show this and you will bo 
]K‘rmith>d to po your way and no questions will 
be asked. Hiiice, how’cver, you arc* entire 
stranpers and do not know where to po it will 
bo better tor you to po out to-nipht with me and 
see somethinp.’ 

Maruchi thanked him and inquire<l if he 
intended to take us to .som« place of amus(*ment 

‘You will .see’, was the cryptic reply of Yoko. 
He sent for the man in charpe of the piiest 
house, (old him that we were his fri(*nds and 
should be w’ell treated an<l that we were to bo 
.shown to his house after dinner. 

Yoko went away and wo went into our rooms 
wh(‘re we washed and cleaned ourselve.s, and 
restt*d a little before poinp in to dinner. 

Orion whiinsically dcclare<l, ‘What promised 
to be an adventure has turned out a very tame 
atfair. Ganimct wouhl have enjoyed a nipht in 
prison.’ 

‘Where he would have been forpotten,’ primly 
added Maruchi.’ 

(raniinet scowle<l, ‘We would not have parted 
<*ompany in anv case.’ 

AVe lauphed Nabor was prumblinp. ‘The 
machine is my prison,’ he pmusetl, ‘you may po 
where you please but I i-annot desert mv ]>ost.’ 

‘Oh, come, Nabor,’ chatfed Maniclii, ‘you haye 
hail as pood a time a« any of us Jlow about 

the sports at Sipri.' 

We laupheil heartilv a.s the memory of the 
ri'cent iiast stirred wilhin us, 

XX. 

After dinner one of the men em])loyed at the 
guest house accompanied u.s to the house in 
which Yoko lived. It was an un])retenliou.s, 

modest bnildinp, situated in a lane of! the imiin 

street Maruchi knocked at the closed door 

which was ope.ned immediately by Y^oko himself 
who closed the door from outside and asked our 
puhle to return to the puest house. Then he 
w'alked briskly with u.s through several narrow 
mid devious alleys, and stopped in front of a 
large building dimly lighted on the outside. A 
man standing near the door barred our entrance 
but Y’oko muttered a few words and the man at 
once stood aside to let us pass. The interior 


of the house belied the exterior for it was 
brilliantly llghtctl and ^ we passed through 
several large rooms containing groups of {icople 
of both sexes engaged in animated conversation, 
moving about, or sitting round low table,s 
playing games of ehan(*e. They scarcely looked 
at us and even the women displayed no c,urio- 
sity. Yoko steered ns past these knots of 
peojde, now and again exchanging a silent 
nod until we found ourselves in a room of 
moileraie size with numerous strange looking 
musical instruments ranged along the walks. 
Then* was only a woman sitting in that room 
Avith her fingers playing idly with the strings 
of an instrument looking like a guitar. 
The woman ivas very beautiful, statuesque and 
stnt**]y, with her head proudly poised upon a 
ncek of dazzling whiteness. Shi* was wearing 
ri(di clothes but no ornaments ho 5 'ond a clasp, 
Avhich flasheil in the light round her throat. 
Rhc* smiled a welcome on seeing Y^oko aud said 
in el(*ar, musical voice, ‘Welcome Yoko, the more 
so hei'ause you come here so rarely.’ 

‘(.’ares of State must plead for me as my 
exi'ii.se,’ answered Ydeo spreading out his arms 
and slirngpiiig his shoulders with a twisted and 
comical smile. 

The woman took him seriously. ‘What you 
snv in ]est I take as .sooth,’ said she, ‘for the 
affairs of the city are in your hands and the 
pompous figureheiiils would look foolish without 
your help.’ 

Yoko rai-icd his finger in Avarnirig. ‘You 
must not speak lightly of the great one's. These 
walls, even these instruments, have ears.’ 

‘fso have you and your friend.s whom I iicA'cr 
saAV before. A Avoman’s tongue isi her armour 
and her enemy.’ 

‘Wisclv said, my Ktola, ipieen of the art 
that I'nehants the heart. These my friends ans 
strangi'rs who arrived this afternoon and have, 
narroAA’lv escaped imprisonment for trespass.’ 

Etola turned to us, ‘Rifs, how aviih that *?’ 

NTaruehi laughed pleasantly as he answered, 
‘We made the mistake of flying into the city 
instead of entc*ring by one of the gatc*s.’ 

Etola wtis frankly curious and we learned 
afterAvards that she was not an inhabitant of 
the AYhlU* City, but bad been living tht're for 
some years, Hhe AA’as greatly iut(*rostod Avhen 
she heard of onr flying miu'hine., and admired 
our pluck and skill in haying flown into the 
city like birds. At the request .of Yoko she 
playofl on several instruments and we found 
ner to be an aeeomplished musician, though the 
music did not resemble anything wo had hoard 
before. Then she .sang with great feeling a 
number of songs which moved us strangely 
though we did not understand either the words 
or the tunes. After listening to her for about 
an hour we took leave, Maruchi thanking her 
warmly on our behalf. Y’oko showe<l us some 
other rooms where gambling Avas 'jn progress, 
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the men and women absorbed in the game and 
everyone under suppressed excitement Young 
and old were all there, the older people being 
keener than the young ones. There were no 
dice or cards, nor anything like a roulettle table, 
and the players were using curious little toys, 
small loops of metal, and shining balls for the 
guinea. These were placed in a heap and a 
player would place both hands on the heap, 
draw out some arul r*over them W'ith the hands, 
the other players being reijuired to guess the 
number and nature of the objects. Most of the 
games were very simple and did not show much 
ingenuity or skill, but tfie players were intent 
on their play and money was freely changing 
hamls. They use only white metal for the 
coins which were shajwd like squares. 

(Joniing out Yoko nunarked that it was not 
lak* and we niiglit spo something more before 
we ndired for the night. We wore quite 
agreeable and Voko led us to what was evi<lently 
the underworld of the city. It was a perfei-t 
maxc of winding lanes dimly lighted, with 
snsjiicious looking, ill-dressed men and women 
jirowling about and sona'tinies halting to peer 
at us. Yolc«' was explaining to us that the 
people* living in this neighbourhood were la/y 
and slovenly, and it was inqiossible to get them 
to stick to work. There w'as not much tu‘tual 
crime on account of the vigilance of the 
autboriti(‘S, but the devil always finds w'ork 
tor la/.v hands and that was the danger. People 
in charge of the city wi'iv thinking of getting 
rid of this obnoxious clement by driving it out 
Imt if these vagabonds rose in a body it would 
nu‘an something like a pitched hatllo ami that 
wu> why the governor and his advisers were 
hesitating' to resort to extreme mi'asurcs. 
I'jvidcntly the White t^ity was not wholly so 
white as it looked. 

We came to a halt in front of a low <loor 
at which Yoko knocked in a particular lashion, 
reiKSiting the knocks afti'r a while. The door was 
opened slowly and ciu-efully by two men whoso 
faces could not b(* seen as they stood back in 
the dark entrance. Yoko had to answer sc'Vi'ral 
questions be-fore we were admitted. Behiinl us 
the door was closed and barred and then we 
groped and stumbled behiml the two men 
through a dark '[inssage till we, cajiie to a long 
low room dimly liglitiMl by a few cheap lamps. 
As we entered one of the men who had opened 
the door lighted another lamp which was hanging 
from the roof and this shed a betU'r light than 
the other flickering lamps. There were several 
groups of men and women in different parts 
of the room talking louiUy and gesticulating 
vehemently. There was a sudden hush as we 
came in and several of them stared at us 
suspiciously. Borne of them left their seats and 
surrounded us. They were an evil-looking and 
evil-smelling lot and Maruchi nudged mo and 
whispered whether wo had been wise in coming 


to iiuch a place. We looked at Yoko and 
noticed that he ww perfectly cool, nonchalant, 
with_ a slightly amu.sed smile at the corner 
of his lips. Our party looked so different from 
the crowd in that room timt their suspiciousness 
was quite iustifi<xi. The man w'ho had lighU'd 
the lamp appeared to bo the owner of the 
premises and lie spoke sharply and briefly in 
some argot used by them to the men who had 
surrounded us and they returned to their seats 
at once. "What was going on in the room ? 
If the pe(j])l(‘ there were gambling they 
usisl no ilcviccs that wc could .see beyond 
pieces of string which they juggled and 
twistixl round tb<*ir fingciy and hands. There 
was very little monev to change hands but the 
players had a few small coins which were being 
constantly won and lost The strings witc being 
coiled into various fanbistic shajK’s with womlcr- 
ful dexterity ami rapidity and then the [ilayi^rs 
eonipured what they had done and the most 
skilful plaj’cr won. The women wore winning 
as often as the men and there wm> shrieks of 
deligiit and sliouts of wonder whenever any 
string was fashioned into a particularly (jueer 
shape Th'* whole tliiiis looked cxtrciiielv silly, 
but the playiT.s looked iqion it as the finest game 
ever iiivcnti*d. One of the men loojied and 
twisk'd his siring into a peculiar shajie and held 
it up round his finger k) elicit admiration. Due 
of the women sncercil and sniggered and ihc 
man thm^t his hands under her nose. She 
promptly i'oxed his (*ars and there. i\as an 
uproar a Inch was only allaycil by tin* sk'rn 
threats of the nauster of the* housi*. We left the 
pliiee shortly afterwards, 

As wc were passing a daik laiu* wi* noticed 
two tigure.s lurking in ihe .shudow.s and ns we 
approached they rushed out. with liantls uplifted 
and grasping sometliing that flushed for a 
moment even in the <lark, and attacked Yoko. 
Quii'k as a eat Yoko leu])e(l k» om* side and struc'k 
heavily at the head of the man with what looked 
like a loadeil life-preserver. The man droppeii 
with a grunt and the other was struggling in 
the bear-gras]) ol (laniinct, who twisk'd his arm 
until he eried out in agony and dropped his 
knife, and was pinioneil and hidd heljiless. 
Y'oko, cool as ciK'Uinber, jmlled out a horn and 
blew it and in a few raonu*nts half-a-do/.en 
wak'hmen came up running, swinging lHntern.s 
and carrying short heavy elubs. The man who 
Imd fallen was pulled up to his feet without 
ceremony. Ho looked dazed and stared stiqiidly 
about him and the two of them were securely 
hound ill a trice. Yoko k>ok a lantern and 
flashed it in their faces and calmly said, ‘Ah, 
my friends, I thought so. You wanted Ut pay 
me out for the stripes you got for robbing a 
child, but I am not so easily caught and I shall 
see that you are put aw’ay in safe . -<'piiig longer 
than you will like.’ lYirning to tin men of tho 
watch he added, ‘Lock these men up for the 
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ni^ht and bring them up before the Commander 
tomorrow.' He walked on with us to the guest 
house ns if nothing had happeneu. We were 
filled with admiration for this little man, brave 
as a lion, psoureeful, even-tempere<l. He made 
light of this ugly incident. It was very rarely, 
he explained, that men in authority were attack- 
oil and it would be necessary to make an 
example of these men. Still he had to be vi’ry 
careful and to be always on the loolt out for 
trouble. lie thanked Ganimet fur his timely 
help and promised to meet us again. While 
taking his leayn he said the eity was quiti' safe 
and we could move about freely and might he 
interested in what we saw. lie ri'fused our offer 
to iiei'oriipaiiy him to his house and went away 
’whistling, though music did not seem to be 
among his accomjdislimeiits. 

The next morning we first went to the park 
when* wo liad left our machine and found that 
the guard posted at the gate would not allmv 
anyone to cMitei. f)ar entr.uiee was haired at 
first, but when Maruehi explained that the thing 
belonged to us and took out tlie talisman given 
to him by Yoko there was no furtlier difficulty 
and the guards ste]iped asidi*, to let us pass 
into the garden. AVe found the Mundamus just 
as we had left it fia’ no one laid ventured to go 
near it Jif(.cr what had befallen the officer of 
the guard. Tlie rest of the morning was spent 
in wandering about the eity witliout any definite 
jairpo.-ie. As on the jireyious evening we noticed 
that die inhabitants were .singularly free from 
the failing of curiosity. Hardly aiivonc turned 
liis head lo look at us though wi* were drosM'd 
somewhat differently from the citizens of the 
AVhile (lily. There were sluqis along the road¬ 
side, in which all kiinls nf articles wero being 
sold We looked at some of them and were 
greatlv iiuz'/ed by a number of things of which 
we did not know the u.se. AVe had brought a 
lot of gidd and silver coin uith us but thesi* 
were of no use on this iilanel. At Sipri, however, 
the Damato had givim us some money of their 
currency in exchange for part of onr gold, not 
Ix'cuusf it was of any use but because if would 
be piescrved as a uriositv in the State collection. 
Orion yiicked out a few odd looking trinkets 
and Giinimet was bent uiion acquiring a formid- 
abli* looking bludgoon with a head shaped 
like a hideuis gargoyle. AAh* tenderisl Sii>ri 
money fia' fhe price of the articles selected The 
shop-keeper looked susjiieiousiy at the money, 
turned flie coins over in his ^iiilrn, rang them 
on a slate of stono aud aeeepfed it only when 
it was explained to him with much ilifficulty 
that we were strangers from Sipri. 

On ri'turning to the tniest house w’c were 
told tiiat we wero wanted to give evidcn.jo in last 
night’s affair before the (Vimmander and we 
would have to attend at tho same place, where 
we had been taken after our arrest. 'There were 
a couple of guards waiting to escort us. There 


was a marked change in their demeanour and 
they saluttHl u.s respectfully on our arrival. AVe 
were told that the charge again.st the two ^ men 
arrested overnight could not bo decided without 
our evidence and the Commander was waiting 
for us. There was much satisfaction in the 
thought of keeping the great man waiting and 
we did not at all hurry over^ our breakfast. 
Now' that we had A’^oko for our friend wo could 
afford to snaj) our fingers at the tin gods of 
the AVliite City. AVe proceeded loisuroly to the 
building in which the Commander was holding 
his (lourt and were met by A’^oko himself at thi* 
entrance. There was a look of frighfemed horror 
on his face but there was also the familiar merry 
twinkle in his eves. ‘The Cominiinder is faming 
with impatienee,’ he said, ‘and he may order your 
heads to he cut off at once.’ 

Tile taciturn iind usually silent Orion- -a habit 
he had grown since we hml li'ft the monasU'ry a( 
Opi—-heeaine our spokesman. ‘Our heads are. firm 
,iet an our sbouldcrs,’ he drawled with a proud 
movement of his magnificent head, ‘and we hurry 
for no man.’ 

‘Right, O King,’ iinswerc'd A’^oko, with a mock 
bow, ‘the (kmimandiT must lx* told tliat men 
who ffy through the air must lx* grt*at men in 
their own country.’ 

And he led us into the presence. 

’Fhe Commander W'as reclining in his .seat 
w’itli a look of offended iinpatiem-^*. There Avero 
seA’cral officers and men of the guard, and the 
officer Avho had arrested us frowned as he suav 
us coming in. The two prisoners were standing 
in a eorner Avell guarded, ’I’liey were shoek-lwaded, 
shaggv-lirow'ed rogues in disreputable elotlies 
witli shifty eyes that Avere roving round the 
room. 

'riie (lommander angrily said, ‘AVe linA’c been 
kept waiting by the strangers avIio should have 
been here an hour ago.’ 

AAiko entt'red upon a lengthy explanation on 
our behall. He .said it AA’as obvious lo anAone 
that we Avere great men in our country and wore 
entitled to be treated Avith consideration wherever 
AA’O went. AA’^e had ma»ti*red the secret of the- 
air and liould havi' easily left the AA’'hi<c (^itv 
in our flying chariot if Ave Avero so minded. It 
Avas hecausi* we Avero honourable men that wo 
had obeyeil the summons to give evidence in this 
ease. A delay of an hour was nothing 

Ro flattering and flainboyimt Avas the language 
that Yoko used in ri'speet of us that 1 felt I was 
blushing under my tan. Maruehi and Orion 
were looking uiieomfortable, Ganiniet W'as shifting 
his feet and Nabor was trying hard to stifle a 
grin. 

(Ininboro was like clay in tlie skilful hands 
of Yoko. His brow cleared and ho said, ‘Well, 
well, let us proceed Avith the case.’ 

Yoko told bis story in his own way with 
many fringes and flouri8he.s. There was a sudden 
gleam of suspicion in the Commander’s eyes 
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and he asked, ‘What were you doing in such a 
place so late at night I*' 

‘Oh,’ replied Yoko waring his hand _ airily, ‘1 
WHS just strolling round with our distinguished 
visitors here showing them some night scenes.’ 

‘But surely you could have taken them to 
cleaner parts of the city ?’ 

‘We were having a look round and took in the 
■filthy along with the clean.’ 

‘And you say vou knocked down one of vour 
assailants yourself. These are big ruffians and 
you do not look like a giant.’ 

“T am small but I am tough, and I do not 
think much of big men. I could easily lav out 
any of the guards or officers here.’ An«I Yoko 
glared ferociously at the officer who had arrested 
'us. 

T protest,’ cried the officer, ‘against the insult.’ 

‘Tut, tut,' said the Commander, ‘where is tho 
insult y You have only to out with him to prove 
who is the better m.Tii. Sliall I adiourn the 
court for half an hour ’ 

‘I am ready,’ was the i>rompt rejoinder of 
Yoko. 

Hut the officer declined the proposal on the 
ground thatf- it wa« not in keeping with liis 
dignity l^o the trial of strength fell thnmgh 
and the triid in hand proceeded 

fJanimel was called forward as the eaptnrer 
of the second miscreant, (lamboro scannc<l his 
br<‘adth of shouhh'rs and thi<‘kncss of wrists 
with approval. ‘H<‘re is one,’ ho ohsei’v<*d, ‘ab<iut 
whose capability no (picstion nc(‘d he asked. I 
.dioidd like to have him in Jiiy own gam'd.’ 

‘Nothing doing,’ muttered fTanimet. 

‘Wiiat is he savingasked the obese and 
suspicious Commamler. 

‘fie says he thanks you for your kindness, 
but ho has to work in our maehine and run not 
be spared,’ saiil Marurhi with courteous ami 
smooth mcmlacity. 

All of us bore testimonv to tlie uniirovokcd 
and murderous attack on Yoko though wc did 
not givt* any details of tho two phices wo had 
visited. The two accused men wore a.sked if they 
liad anything to say in th<‘ir defence ami they 
told n rumbling story about their Ixdng innocent 
They said the real nssnilaiits had esenped and as 
they liajipened to be passing by at the time they 
were seized and charged with the assault. It 
was a cock-and-bull story that was false and 
uiireliahle on the face of it, and the two men 
were promptly sentenccfl to long terms of impri¬ 
sonment. They were removed at once and 
'Camboro handsomely thanked us all and fJanimet 
in particular for the ready and effective assist¬ 
ance given to Yoko who was an invaluable 
public servant. The Commander agreed with 
Yoko that wo must be men of consequence in 
■our own country and we had invented a machine 
of which no one had ever heard before. Ho 
invited us to visit him at tho Governor’s palace 
and also honoured us by expressing a desire to 


witness a flight of our machine. It was an un¬ 
heard of cono.ession to curiosity and we looked 
duly impressed. Not to do things by half (’amboro 
turneil towards the officer who had arrested us 
and said, ‘You made a grave error of judgment 
in arresting these distinguished strangers who, 
in tlie short time Uiey have been in the White 
City, have midered an important service to the 
State by coming to the help of our trusted 
adviser al, a time of gmvo peril and by way of 
an amende you should give thi'in every help 
tliey may require ami sec that thi'y are not 
molested by such men as havi* just met their 
ileserts.’ 

Tlie officer looked erostfollen hut promised 
to do as he was hid. Yoko was ojienly trium¬ 
phant and the (^miiiiandcr’s fiit face was wreathcil 
in smiles as we bowed ourselves out of the* 
room. 

After this we had a gorgeous time Hoi'm's 
were brought for iis to riile and ehariols to drive 
in ami we found a couple of guanls in attemlaiice 
whoiicvi'r W(' went out on foot. Haiidsome 
presents of fruits and various dainties wen* scut 
by Yoko, whom we met very oftim, ami the 
officer anxious to make amends for his mistake. 
Wc were iuddeii to a Ktate reception givi'ii by 
(he (Jovernor mid saw men resplemleiit in fine 
dres.scs and “tately dances with curious ornaments 
and flowing costumes. But tlie whole function 
was chilling in the extreme. The women were 
not vivacious and the men were stifl-iiccketl and 
looked about with a stony stare. The weakness 
of curiosity being alisent no one looked at us. 
Even the voiiiiger womcui were higli browisl, 
high nosed ereuturcs wlio neither smiled nor 
giggled. As 'the (‘oiiimamh'r received us with 
.«oiiic distinction ami niiicli cordiality a tew 
eyelids were lifted for a moment but no one 
would permit himself (o be curious on any 
aeeounf. It was either a habitual repression of a 
natural feeling or a sense of false pride. Yoko 
w'as moving about in th(‘ crowd with his amused 
cynical smile, exchanging a word here ami a nod 
then*, putting out of oountenanei* some jiartieuliir- 
ly grave-looking iiersoniige with a light jest or a 
provoking remark. He came iqi to us and the 
cxfiression on his face (■Ininged to genuine pleasure. 
“I am glad,’ he said, ‘to find sonic real men 
innoitg these stuck up marionettes. If you fire 
a cracker between their feet they will not jump 
and if vou make a joke (hey will nev«*r see 
the point, I really believe that if you iiitike 
faces at them they will think you are paying 
them a eomplimeut If you ask them (hey will 
tell you that they are the la.st and liest proiluets 
of creation and (here is nothing like the White 
City anywhere. But you may be amused to 
meet some of these peoi»lc. (Vmie along.” 

He piloted us to ■where a tall, midtUe-aged 
lady was _ standing with a haiidsomi* young 
woman, evidently her daughter, by her sio Yoko 
introduced us. ‘Madame,’ he said, ‘tnese are 
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tanums anO intrepid travollera who have flown 
through th«‘ air t«) the Wiiito City ami they are 
niy good trionds.’ 

The Irosted look on the elder lady’s fare 
never thawed. Th<* younger looked at us, her 
eyes rc*sted tor a nioment on tho faces of Maruchi 
an<l Orion and then they reinuined flxed on 
till- floor, 

‘Keally T said the senior laily, T am glail 
these gentlemen find pleasure in travelling, 
though 1 think travidling must be very tiresome. 
One lacks a liumlred things that are found at 
hoim*. You say your friends lly through the air 
but I tlo not see thoir wings,’ 

Yoko (lid not permit himself to laugh out¬ 


right. He replied, ‘Madame, they are not birds. 
Th6y fly in a chariot which is a machine.' 

‘Ah, I see,’ said tho lady with much convic¬ 
tion, ‘it is the machine that flies. It is not the 
same thing as men flying.’ 

Ho far she hud not addressed a word to any 
one ot us, and the other lady was silent ns a 
mute. 

Maruchi broke the icc by saying, ‘You are 
right, inadame. The* machine flics and currie.s 
us in its flight. Travel has its discomforts but 
all cannot be so fortunaU' as to live in the 
White (litv’ 

The mother beamt'd, the daughter .stirred and 
her lijis jiarted in a smile, Maruchi was ir¬ 
resistible as a eourtier. 


BENGAL OFFICIAL LIST OF THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 


i'i:h e following inemonindum on the licngnl Oovern- 
ineiit's libt of bclicdnlcd (depressedj castes has liccn 
B(‘nt to the lii'forms Ollieer to the (lOvcrnnieiit of 
Heiigal by the Kxix-urive (‘onimittec of the Indian 
Association. KlUToii, M. /t*] 

1. _TliP Association «t the out.set desires to 
make it clear that in submitting this memorandum 
it in no way acci'pts the justice or correctness, 
either of the Premier’s (’oinmunal Award or of the 
I’oonti J’act. 

'2. Tlie As.^ociation points out that the (Vnsus 
U(‘port.s, ev(*n the jiarts priiitml, have not been 
made availahli' to th(‘ pnblie and in the absence 
of .sncli maU-riiiLs, tli(> Association has b(*on 
grtsitly handicapped in bubmitling this inomo- 
raiidiim. 

. 1 . The Association begs to point out that 
the h'sls of “ITntouchahility” as laid down by tho 
Indian Franchise Committci* in i>aragraf)h 2Hti 
ot their iieport, which are in general accord with 
tlu' instructions of the (.'ensus (kmimissioner as 
pointed out in paragraph 2.S7, are clear and 
logical, and follow a definite principle. It ..hould 
thoreforo be accepfasl by tlie fjoveriiiiicnt of 
llengiil. Jr paragraph 1 of the above Re-solution 
the _(love.rnmeiit of lien gal .say that they are 
satisfied “that Jieiigal is one of the Provinces in 
which the ii])plieation of the general entcria of 
uiitoii' hahility would result in a definition (of 
depresscil clii'^'-es) uiisuitabh* to the special 
oimditions of the Province.” But tho llesolutioii 
IS silent as to w'hnt the special conilitions jf 
Bengal are which render the general criteria of 
untuiichuhility unsuitable, or in what respects the 
above criteria cannot he apjdied to Bengm. The 
CTOVcrnment give no ri'a-on wliutiover for including 
certain castes in the Hclwslule, nor is there any 
iadictttioii of any iirinciple underlying the list. 

4. It may be iiientioued, that as appears from 
paragraph ‘297 of their Report, the Indian Fran¬ 
chise Committee asked the local Government to 
submit a list of castes ami sul>caHtos which in 
their opinion are depressed in Bengal, having 


regard to the criteria of untouchiibilitv and 
una]>pr()aeliahilit,y. The (Jovernment of Bengal 
submitted a list of depres.sed elas,ses, as .set out 
ill Vol. II, Indian Franehiso (-oniinittec’s Report., 
pp. 220-21 as subseiiueiitly amended by telegram. 
In so doing thev never objected to the ujijiiicutiun 
of the criteria laid down by the Indian Franchise 
Coinmittco (hoivinaftei, lor brevity, refern^d to as 
the .said criteria) nor did they nitike out the said 
criteria were in any aviiv luisiiitahlc to the spiriul 
conditions of Bengal. It is therefore a matter of 
surpris«‘ that the Governiuent should now come 
forward witli the objeetions raised in paragraph 
t of the Resolution, after an int(*rval of two 
years. Th(‘ As-iociution submits that it is too 
late to raise this objection and that tlu* said 
criteria should be applied though the apfilieation 
of the said criteria in Bengal may result in a 
very small niiniber of castes being included 
under the hea t of depressed classes. 

r>. The Association further submits that the 
list of Scheduled (‘aste.s (referred to, for brevity’s 
sake, as tlu* said list) is illogical, unseientifie and 
W’ithout any underlying princijile. The said list 
inlfr ulfft includes tribes and castes beyond the 
pale of Hinduism, but the said tribes and castes 
iiecordiiig to the riilc.s followed by tlie (Vnsus 
Comniissionors .should he excluded (see imragraph 
2N7, page 111 of the Report). It further includes 
Moslems, as explained in tlin panigruph below. 
Tlio said list also includes aboriginal tribes which 
according to all principle and precedent, should 
have been excluded therefrom. 

(>. As pointed out above, the list includes 
Moslems, tvt. (1) Dhoba (‘2) Halalkhor (3) Ivan 
(A) Lalbegi (5) Pasi and ((>) Bediya. In the 
Census Report, 1R91, Vol. Ill, at page 270 it is 
pointed out that the Dhobas who are Mussalm^s 
are practically a caste that rarely marries outside 
Its own limits and their occupation is, under the 
influence of Hindu idea.s, regarded as an unclean 
one, and other Mussalmiins decline to give them 
their daughters in marriage. As further pointed 
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out in the Census Report of 1901, Vol. VI. 
part I, Bengal, the social rank of the Mussalman 
Dhoba is very low and no other class of Muhar 
mmadan will oat in his house. The Halalkhor is 
a class of Mahatninadaii Mehtara. (See Census of 
India 1901, Vol. VI, Bengal, Part I, Report by 
E. A. Gaik p. 910). The Kans are a very low 
caste of Mussalman musicians akin to the Dorns ; 
they are mostly workers in steel, who repaii' 
umbrellas, make fish-hooks, ete fsco above report, 
p. 299). The Lolbegi is a class of Muhammadan 
sweepers Buppose<l to have come from Upper 
India. Their religious rites are partly Hindu 
and partly Mnhninmadan (above Report, Vol. II. 
p. 9). The Pasi i.s a Dravidian caste of Bihar 
and there are Mussalman Pasis (above Report, 
p. 1(17). The Bidiyas are a cla-ss of degraded 
Muhammadans who are not allowed the use of 
mosque or burial ground ami reganled bv Muha¬ 
mmad ins in much the same light as are Chamars 
by Hindu.s. (Census Report 1901, VoL VI, 
Bengal, p. ‘149). 

7. The said list, as pointed out above, includes 
aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribe-s. This is wholly 
unwarranted. The Indian Franchise Committee in 
their Report Vid. I, chap. XU. paras :j:i9-19, are of 
ofiiuioii that “it is of the greatest” importance that the 
interes(.sol' the iieoplc, wht> “live a liie entirely iqiart 
from the rest of the population of India, should 
be ]>rot<'cted by elfective representations in the 
ooiincil, or if this is not [los^jible, by some otlu'r 
arrangi'immts in the m*w (jonstitution." The 
Indian Franchise (.lommittis' ac-cejit the view 
“that the aboriginals are an entindy distinct 
community from the depressed elassi's,” and that 
“under no cireiimstance.s should tin* tivo commu¬ 
nities 1)0 amalgamated for jiuriioses of represen¬ 
tation.” The Assoeiatioii begs to point out that 
this is exactly what is sought to be done by 
lumping together (lepres.seil elasse.ss and aboriginal 
trib(‘.s in lh(‘ said list. 

8. Ho far as tho Association is iii)le to make 
out, the .said list contains the following aboriginal 
tribes : 

(p BhuimaVi (2) Bhuiya (;)) Bhumlj (1) Bind (.">) 
Doiii (0) Garo (7) TLijang (S) Ho (9) Kiindh (10) 
Khariu (11) Koch (12) Kora (19( Mai (II) Mallah 
(19) Malpaharia (1(1) Mi'ch (17) Munda (IS) Oraon 
(19) Paliya (20) Rabha (21) Rajwar (22) Haiital. 

I'lie number of these aboriginal tribe.s, 
according to the Census of 1991, is .92.8,097. 
The Assoedation ia ein])hittieally of opinion that 
these should he excluded from (he said list. 

9. In paragraph 4 of the Resolution it has 
been stated that the said list has been prepared 
on the basis of tho social and political backward¬ 
ness ^ of those castes and the necessity of 
securing for them special representation in order 
to protect their_ interests. But in the opinion 
of the Association the said list contains castes 
who are by their education and enlightenment 
in no way backward. The Namasudra com¬ 
munity is an instance in point This caste is 


advanced in education and is on the same 
footing as the Sahas who are no loiigi'r reganled 
as a depressed class. The Namasudra com¬ 
munity is well represented in the scrvici's, 
(irofcssions and in the Legishitures. In fact, 
the Namasudra community <luring the Census 
of 1911 petitioned the Government to be classed 
as Brahmins on the ground that they are of 
Brahmin descmit and their social customs and 
rites are similar to those of Vodic. Brahmius 
(fj. para S9l. Vol. V, Part I Census^ of 1911- 
O’Malley). The Rajbansi caste is another 
instance. According to Sir Herbert Risley 
(Tribes mid ('’isfrs of lipnyril, Vol. I, p. 1H9) 
it is a Dr.iviilian ciistc of North Bengal 
originally Koch, but now claimiug to be an 
outlying bniiich of Kshatriyas. It is ivcll 
n’prcscntcd in (,1«‘ local liCgi.^hiture. It is well 
known that this caste has long been ])ntting 
themselves forward as Ksliatriyas and w<*iir.s 
the sacred thrciwl. Their leador-s have been 

attending the Kshatriya Conference along with 
the Kshatriya Ruling Princes. The Rajbansis 
are to some extent Arbarnurtyn ami are .serv«‘d 
by Bralnnins who arc not digraded. They have 
repeatedly ajiplied to be excluded from the list 
of depn-ssed classes (rf. jiara 899, Vol. V, Part I, 
(Viisus of 1911 and para 212, Vol. V, Part I, 
Census of 1921) and that is the reason why 
the list submitted (o the Indian Franehiso 
(V)mmittee by the Government of Bengal <lid 
not oriijinally include this ca-sto. The Association 
therefon* submits that these advanced cummunilie.s 
like the Namasiidras and Rajbansis as well ns those 
castes who applit‘il at various times to be regardtsl 
as bidongiiig to the higher castes, should l)eex«*ludeil 
from the said list. Tin' Association uiideretands 
thnl. some ca>l.es like the Malo ami Nath have 
lately applied to be excludetl from the said list. 

10. It is well known that in course of time 
many caste regulations and restrictions are being 
obliteratfsl and tho hardships and obstacles, 
which have been of a social and jiever of a 
political nature, facing certain <‘las-,e-, are 
grailuiilly being re,inoved. Thi‘ Association 
submits that this natural process is likely to be 
hindered if certain castes are now sten'otypeil 
•13 depressed. There is no doubt that certain 
castes are really rt*gard«'d as uutouchahlc in 
Bengal—those who follow what arc really 
regarded as unclear) occupations, e.g, Chamar, 
Dorn, Hiiri, BIminiiili, Montar and M:oshi. Tliese 
e.astcs may claim special prnbjction. It will 
be noted that these castes have no Brahmins 
to perform their religious and social coromonios. 

11. Further the Association begs to point 
out that the Government have excluded ciiMtcs 
like Shah, Teli and Knlu (who are exactly in 
the same position socially and politicnlly as 
Namasiidras), presumably on the ground of 
their objection. The Government have thus 
apparently accepted the principle of .self- 
determination by each caste. Is it then-i.'ro open 
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to any «a»te however advanced it may be, (for 
tile purpose of enjoying a special francliiae), 
irresiiestive of any question of social or political 
backwardness ? Will the Bralimo community 
or the community of Hindus who have crossed 
the seas, who arc denied entry in the temples 
anil are untouchables in the sense defined by 
the Lothian (ionimittee, bo permitted to have 
itself included in the said list, however advanced 
it may be? Is it the intention to induce a 
caste to declare itself deprosseil by the bait of 
special political privilege and representation’ 

12. Further admitting for the moment the 
principle of self-iletermination, the Association 
calls the attention of the (Government to the 
well-known Wt that several castes included in 
the said list, have in the past often c-laimed to 
belong to the higher cashes, r.g., a Pod claira>i 
to be a Pundra Kshatriya; a Pundra also claims 
to be a Pundra Kshatriya; a Koch clsiinis to 
be a Koch Kshatriya; a Sunri calls himself 
Raiindika-Kshatriya, etc. 

i;{. The Association begs to point oiit that 
the said list contains many castes belonging to 
“all religions” c.o, Bhuiyu, Bhumij, Binjhia, 
(xaro, Hajang, Kadar, Mahli, Mid, Mech, 
Malpahariya, Munda, Onion, Santal, and Turi 
(sec (lensus of India Vol, V, Bengal, 

Part 11, pp. 22G4S). It is not clear why ]>eople 
belonging to other religions should be lumped 
under the list of dejiressed classes. Further, the 
Association believes that in the total of Hindus 
shown in the Census 21,r>7d,407, the many trilies, 
who figure in the said list have been excluded, 
is thc objwt artificially to increase the number 
of depresseil classes? Be that as it may, the 
Association lays stress on the fact tliat the said 
list is inaccurate and misleading. 

14. 'I'o sum up, the Association shows: 

(ii) The criteria of untouchability as laid 
down by the IjOthian Committee are clear, 
logical anil based on definite ])rinciples which 
have lw.*en followed in practice by the (,'ensus 
(j()mmissioner8, and should bo followed in the 
jireparation of the list. 

(/;) The Tjocal Government in submitting a 
list of depresseil classes early in 1931 were 
asked by the Lothian Committee^ to adopt the 
criteria oi untouchability in drawing up the list, 
and whon doing so did not then object to the 
applic.itlon of the .said criteria as unsuitable to 
the spi'ciol conditions of Bengal, as they are 
now doing. • . , 

(c) The list of Scheduled castes is illogical 
and based on no principle, including tribes and 
castes beyond the pale of Hinduism and also 
Moslems and Ohristious. 

(d) The following castes in the said list : 

Dhoba, Halalkhoi, Kan, Ijalbegi, Pasi and 

Bediya include many Muhammadans. 

(e) The said list include„« aboriginal and 


somi-aboriginal tribes; this i.s unwarranted in 
view of the express opinion of the Lothian 
Committee that they should be on no account 
amalgamated with the backwanl classes for pur- 
po.se of ^presentation. (Report Vol. I. 
Chap. XII) and that the aborigines should bi* 
]irotected separately. 

(/■) The aboriginal ami semi-aboriginal tribes 
should be excluded from the list. 

(ly) The list is stated to be on the basis of 
.social and political backwardness, but it contains 
castiis who are in no way so backward. If 
Khahs and Kalus and Huburna Baniks are 
excluded, there is no reason why Namasudras 
and Rajbansis sliould be includeil. Namasuilras 
claim to be Brahmins and Rajbansis claim to 
be Kshatriyas. The latter were not in the 
original lial submitted by tlie Bengal Govern¬ 
ment to the Lothian (.lommittee. 

{h) The natural process of break up of casti* 
restrictions will be hninpered if certain castes 
a^<.^ now atereoty[)ed ns depn’s^sd. The n^al 
untouchables an) those who follow certain unclean 
occupations, c.iy., Chamnr, Dom, Hari, Bhuimuli, 
Mehtar, and Muchi—castes who have no Brahmins. 
These can claim special protection. 

(*) It is not open to any caste on the 
principle of self-determination to declare itsidf 
depres.sed, irrespective of the que.stion whether 
it is really socially and politically backwanl, 
solely for the fmrpose of obtaining special re¬ 
presentation in the (Vmncil. 

{/) Several castes in the list claim to belong 
to the higher castes and had even in 1921, asked 
to be excluded from the category of depressed 
classes, c.iy.. Pod, Koch, Rajbansi, Namasudras, etc. 

(A') The list is further incorrect and mis¬ 
leading as it- includes several ca-stos belonging 
to all rchfftom, e.g., Bhumij, Bhuiya, Garo, 
Hajang, Oraon, and Santal, .some of whom 
follow tribal religions (non-Hindu) and some 
are (Christians. Further tribal castes are not 
included in the total of the Hindu population 
as shown in the (Jensus. 

1."'. The Association, therefore, submits that 
the said list is inaccurate and misleading, and 
its effect will be artificially to create new de¬ 
pressed classes, as in this list have been grouped 
together real Hindu castes, non-Hindu or 
aboriginal tribes (whoso total number, however, 
has for Census purpose been shown _ separately 
from that of Hindus), castes of ail religions, and 
also it is believed, Moslems. There is no 
principle underlying the said list The Association 
therefore urges that the list should bo thoroughly 
revised according to the criteria of untouchability 
as laid down by the Lothian Committee so that 
the list should contain Hindus only. Tho list 
.should not he so drawn up as to lend any 
colour to the suspicion that the object is to 
inflate the number of Depressed classes. 



MR. V. J. PATEL’S VISIT TO AMERICA 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


A merica has been favoured at diff’erent 
times with visits from a considerable 
number of distinguished Indians, 
among whom the foilowing fire may 
be mentioned as perhaps having been most 
warmly welcomed and as having done most 
to give to the American people a proper 
understanding not only of India's past high 
place in the world's history and civilization 
but also a clear realization of the Justice of 
her present grt'at struggle for freedom. 

1. Mr. Lajput Rai was in America five 
years as a r<‘fugee during the World War, 
While here he not only wrote and published 
three important books but organized and 
carried on in New York an India Information 
Bureau, published an important monthly 
magazine called Young Indian lectured to 
large audiences in many of our cities, and 
won a multitude of friends for India among 
our most influential classes. 

2. Sir J. C. Bose, the distinguished 
scientist, has made two visits to America of 
several months each, delivering illustrated 
lectures before our most imj>ortant scientific 
associations and in our leading universities 
on his remarkable discoveries in Electro- 
Biology and Electro-Physics, and fully 
sustaining his high reputation as one of the 
leading scientific investigators of the ])reseut 
time. 

3. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu came here on a 
lecture tour two years ago, si>caking with 
eloquence in many parts of this country in 
behalf of India's freedom, giving a fine 
impression regarding India's womanhood, and 
doing much to counteract the evil influence 
of Miss Katherine Mayo. 

4. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, the world- 
famous poet, has honoured America with three 
visits. Needless to say, all that is beat in 
American intelligence and culture has 
recognized and acclaimed not only his remark¬ 
able poetical gifts but also his important 
achievements as an educator and as a 
philosophical and religious thinker. 

35— 


5. Last, and in some respects most 
important of all, Mr. V. J. Patel, India's great 
and heroic leader and peace-loving fighter 
for her freedom, came in November, 11)32. 
Notwithstanding liis impaired health caused 
by his cruel imprisonment in India and 
the four severe surgical operations which 
he was compelled to undergo in Europe 
to save his life, he is moving about widely 
and doing much very valuable work for 
India's cause. No other visitor from India 
has ever met with such high ofllciul recogni¬ 
tion and welcome. lie has been received 
with distinguislied honour and given notable 
public receptions by the mayors of New York 
City, PhUadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, 
Washington and others of our largest cities. 
His pictures and accounts of his long and 
able services to India as Mayor of Bombay 
and President of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, have been published in many of 
our widely circulated papers. In all places 
visited by him where there arc Indian 
students and other representatives of his 
own country, of course these have rallied 
around him with the greatest possible 
enthusiasm, and done everytliing in their 
power to extend knowledge of his mission 
and of his work. In his addresses and 
lectures delivered in colleges, theatres, great 
halls, churches, and before clubs and associa¬ 
tions of many kinds, he has presented India's 
case for freedom and self-rule fearles-sly and 
with great clearness and power. In a lecture 
which I had tlic pleasure and honour of 
hearing him delivered in Vassar College, the 
oldest and best known of our institutions of 
higher education for women, he created a 
most profound impression and the applause 
at the end could hardly be stopped. This is 
an illustration of his work. 

Up to January 10th, he remained in the 
East, going only as far West as Chicago, 
where he gave twenty addresses. On the 
date just mentioned, he left New York for 
the Pacific Coast, expecting to fiii lecture 
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engagements in a number of large cities on 
his way. He stated it as his purpose, to 
spend a few weeks speaking in California 
and the extreme West, then to return to 
New York for a little more work in the East 
before taking his final departure from the 
country. 

It need hardly be added that the visit 
of this great Indian leader to America will 
long be remembered. As already has been 


stated, to no other visitor from India has 
ever been accorded more distinguished 
honours. His addresses and interviews have 
everywhere produced strong impressions. 
Certain it is that he has created or deepened 
in the minds of thousands the conviction that 
his great historic nation, which has had such 
an illustrious past, is abundantly able to rule 
itself now, and ought to be granted its 
freedom without delay. 


RUSSIA AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR TECHNICAL 

MEN FROM INDIA 

By PRAFULLA C. MUKHERJI, 

MeLaUwrgiHly Matjnitostroy, Magniiogorsk, USSR. 


F or the last fifteen years Russia has 
attracted the attention of the world. 
Things here have moved very rapidly. 
There had been revolutions and 
counter revolutions until the whole country 
was shaken to the core. These revolutions 
were not only political but also economic and 
social, until the Communist Party under the 
leadership of Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin and 
others was able to form a somewhat stable 
government. The aim of the leaders obvious¬ 
ly is to eliminate all special privileges, and 
break down social and economic barriers 
which had been built up under an autocratic 
system for many centuries, and in its place 
to build up a socialistic State, giving every 
person an equitable social and economic 
standing. The present leaders of Soviet 
Russia hold that a man's worth is not to be 
measured by the wealth he has amassed nor 
by his social position nor even by his learning 
and talents but by the service he has rendered 
to his community. Russia to-day is a 
gigantic laboratory, where political, economic 
and social experiments are carried on. It, 
therefore, presents to us a very interesting 
and vitally important study. 1 wish it could 
be possible for young men and young women 
of India to go to Russia iii large numbers 
as engineers, technical men and social workers 


to take part in these experiments, to study 
their achievements and learn from their 
failures. It was with that idea that I 
accepted an offer from the Russian Govern¬ 
ment to work as metallui^st at Magnitostroy, 
which is destined to be the largest industri^ 
centre of all Europe and Asia. I wish to 
deal briefly with the industrial system of this 
enterprise and only incidentally with the 
social and educational systems. 

Magnitostroy is not the first steel plant 
in Soviet Russia yet, when on February 4, 
1932, the first Blast Furnace in Magnitogorsk 
began to pour forth molten iron, the whole 
nation was stirred. The reason is that 
Magnitostroy stands as a symbol of Russia's 
Five-year Plan in iron and steel just as power 
generation is typified by the enormous 
hydro-electric development of Dnieperstroy. 
Magnitostroy is a gigantic enterprise. When 
completed, it will be by far the largest of 
its kind in all Europe and second only to 
the Gary Works of Indiana Steel Company 
of U. S. Steel Corporation. The authorities 
from the very beginning knew that to cope 
with so large a project the efforts of the 
whole nation must be mobilized. So they 
used every means of publicity. The news¬ 
papers, the radio, the cinema, the theatre, the 
tri^c unions, the schools, mass meetings. 
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parades and posters, etc., were made use of 
in the campaign to awaken the people to the 
vital importance of Magnitosiroy and the 
sacrifices required to create it. 

Magnitogorsk is about 1500 miles east 
of Moscow but the railroad facilities are not 
yet so good. Hence, it takes about four days to 
go from Moscow to Magnitogorsk by railway. 
But there are direct trains and the Inter¬ 
national cars supply comfortable accommo¬ 
dation. There are no dining cars however 
and one must secure provisions before leaving 
Moscow and buy from intermediate stations. 
The city of Magnitogorsk is named from 
magnetic iron ore of which there is a rich 
deposit within the limits of the city. It is 
situated on the southern slopes of the Ural 
Mountains and on the eastern bank of the 
Ural river. Hence geographically it is in 
Asia. la summer it is very pleasant but very 
cold in winter, the temperature going down 
to minus 50 degrees centigrade. There are not 
enough houses yet, but the whole city is under 
construction and hundreds of buildings are 
being built and roads constructed. The 
foreign specialists receive every consideration 
from the authorities with regard to lodging, 
food and transportation, etc. There is oven 
a special restaurant or stolovya for them. 
In short, the Russian G-ovornnicnt has made 
a sincere efibrt to give foreign specialists 
comforts and privileges which arc not often 
available to the Russian engineers. The 
condition of the workers, however, is not so 
good. But when one takes into account the 
fact that in three years the city has grown 
from 5000 to 200,000 in population one can 
imagine the immensity of the task, so that 
building operations in the city itself formed 
not the least difficult part of the entire 
project and the supply of houses has never 
been able to meet ^e demand. 

Magnitostroy is one of a number of 
industrial projects in Soviet Russia's Five- 
year Plan that were almost entirely prepared 
in America. The designs, specifications for 
materials and equipments, estimates of 
construction and production costs and expla¬ 
nation of operating processes were prepared 
by Arthur G. McKee and Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio in 1930. They received the actiye 
co-operation of a commission of Russian 


engineers headed by V. Smolianinoif and Ch. 
Ilwim who supplied the necessary data and 
stayed with the company until ail details were 
finished. The project of Magnitostroy chiefly 
covers the developments of ore-mining and 
concentrating establishments of 25,000 tons 
daily feed capacity, 42 Open-hearth furnaces 
of 150 tons each distributed in three depart¬ 
ments and possibly one Bessemer furnace 
department for producing steel. All these 
will have a total annual ingot capacity of 
2,700,000 tons. Three blooming mills and 
nine finishing mills with a combined yearly 
output of 2,100,000 tons of rails, structure 
shapes and merchant mill products will soon 
be finished. There will be 8 blast furnaces 
of 1000 tons daily capacity, 8 batteries of 
coke ovens, erected by the Koppers Company 
of Pittsbiu'gh, Penna., each capable of produc¬ 
ing 1000 tuns of coke per day and chemical 
plants for the extraction of by-products. 
Besides these Magnitostroy also constructed 
and now manages a dam in the Ural river, 
five-eighths of a mile long, a 300,000 kilowatt 
power house (2 more will be added, giving 
a total of 632,000 kilowatts), pump houses, 
maintenance and repair shops of all kinds and 
a brick plant. Over 60,000 people are 
employed in the whole plant. Coal is 
received mostly from Kusnetsk, which is 
about 1200 miles distant and also from 
Cheliabinsk, about 400 miles. For economic 
reasons the authorities found it necessary to 
construct a steel plant also in Kuznetsk. 
In making designs, and specifications the 
specialists, whether Russian or foreign, are 
advised by the authorities tliat utmost care 
should be taken to find out if the materials 
required are available in Russia, otherwise 
substitutes are recommended. In almost all 
instances Russian products, even of inferior 
quality, are used when available. At present 
of all foreign countries Russia buys most 
from Germany, on account of both lower costs 
and easier credits. The whole enterprise of 
Magnitostroy is managed by Russian 
engineers and technical men with the help of 
some foreign specialists. 

Although the responsibility is nominally 
on the General Manager and his a ^ociates, 
it is actually more or less equally divided 
among leaders of trade unions and local 
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secretary of the Communist Party. A foreign 
specialist who is not used to this system 
soon discovers that there is not proper 
co-ordination between the different depart¬ 
ments. Frequent change of personnel is 
another drawback for the foreign specialists, 
for they are thus required to deal with new 
men and sometimes to repeat the plan of 
work. This divided responsibility, lack of 
proper co-ordination, and change of personnel 
no doubt constitute the greatest handicap 
to the rapid and successful industrialization 
of Russia. But on the other hand, these 
defects are greatly offset by the courage, 
patience and dogged persistence of the officials 
and the use of an enormous army of workers, 
so that work is frequently carried on at an 
amazing pace by sheer force of enthusiasm 
and mass action. Under these circumstances 
the going into action of the first of Russians 
metalluigical giants symbolizes the materializa¬ 
tion of planning and consummation of an 
intensive effort. This has a value which can 
not be meiisured in dollars and cents, for it 
has brought a good deal of confidence and self- 
reliance to the Russian engineers and workers. 

The Magnitostroy will supply materials 
to many industrial enterprises in the Urals 
and Central Russia, such as the motor plant 
at Nizhni-Novogorod with an annual capacity 
of 140,000 cars, the tractor works at 
Cheliabinsk, machine building plants of Ufa 
and of course to the 16,000 miles of railroad 
contemplated in this Five-year Plan. 

Rusia is now making every effort to in¬ 
crease production. To that end an all-Union 
contest among hundred and one blast furnaces 
in operation \siis instituted last summer and 
perhaps will continue through this winter. The 
initiators of this o.ontest were the workers 
and technicians of Kerch Steel Works. 
They issued a challenge to the other plants 
to engage in competition for the fulfilment 
of the programme and suggested that an all- 
Union contest be organized. Their sugges¬ 
tion was aceepted and the contest was 
officially organized by the Commissariat for 
heavy industry, the newspaper Prnvda and 
tlic central committee of the metal workoi s’ 
trade union. Prizes totalling 200,600 Roubles 
have been assigned for the best blast furnaces 
and best individual workers. 


According to the present system no per¬ 
son can derive any individual profit from 
these industries, except of course the salaries 
and wages which are quite equitably distribut¬ 
ed. The difference between a highly 
technical man and an unskilled labourer is 
not so much in salary as in certain privileges 
which the former enjoys. For instance, the 
head of an industrial organization or directors 
of different departments do not necessarily 
get much higher salaries but have the 
privilege, while so employed, of the use of 
perhaps a better furnished apartment, a motor 
car or similar other comforts. So naturally 
the ambition of a young engineer is not so 
much to earn more money as to render better 
service to enable him to enjoy better living 
conditions. 

Magnitogorsk is essentially the creation 
of Soviet youth. Sixty per cent of the 
workers there are under 24 years of age. 
They not only are eager to learn but also 
eager to teach those who are less fortunate. 
My contact with the young members, both 
men and women, of the technical union has 
been of great benefit to me. 1 believe that 
the future of Russia rests not so much on 
particular political or economic doctrine as 
on these young people and the intense cdiK-a- 
tional programme. I have not seen anywhere 
in the world young people who arc so earnest, 
so sincere and so eager to learn as in Russia 
and fortunately the authorities are sparing 
no pains to give them an opportunity to 
learn. Besides the grade and high schools 
there are also technical and extension schools 
maintained by Magnitostroy. The city of 
Magnitogorsk is divided into different 
districts. Each district has houses aud apart¬ 
ments, at least one community restaurant, 
a general store, a school, a place of amuse¬ 
ment, a club house (when completed will 
contain gymnasium, swimming pool, rooms 
for different games, library, lecture hall and 
facilities for amateur theatricals and musi¬ 
cians), a nursery and a kindergarten. The 
community will take care of children in the 
nurseries, so that mothers may be free for 
whatever other activities they choose. 

What I have said about Magnitostroy 
may be applied to most of the rising indus¬ 
tries of Russia. Working conditions and 
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B^^stcms arc about the same in all of the new 
industrial centres. An ambitious young 
Indian engineer or a technical man or a social 
worker can learn a good deal from these 
enterpriscEi. There is opportunity for any 
one who can afford to work with only Russian 
currency. It should be mentioned in this 
connection that the Russian Ooverumeut does 
not allow anybody to spend Russian currency 
outside of the country. This opportunity 


may not exist very long. 1 suggest that 
those Indian students who have graduated 
from engineering and technical schools of 
America or Europe will do well to work for 
two or three years in Russia before going 
back to India.* 

* A paper read before the second Conference of 
Indian Students Abroad held in Munich, December 
20—22, 1932. 


DR. SUDHINDRA BOSE 

By NILKAN a. PERUMAL 


T hirty years ago, a slim pleasant- 
looking Bengali youth who had 
matriculated from the Victoria 
College, Bengal, went to sea. Why 
he did so I do not know. No one 

knew where he went and what he did. 
But, in 1916 we see him appear before 
a United States Senate Committee as 
one of the two representatives of the 
Indian community of America to voice 
a protest agaiust a proposed legislation to 
exclude Indians from entering that country : 
wc see him teaching political science in a 
great American university, wo see him 
travelling around the globe meeting politi¬ 
cians and publicists, statesmen and senators, 
wc begin to know him as a distinguished 
educationalist, an eloquent spcakiT, and a 
brilliant writer whose articles found ready 
space in almost all the important publications 
in India and America. Such has been the 
career of Dr. Sudhindra Bose, who is accor¬ 
ding to Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh (the 
distinguished American political sc'icntist) 
"the foremost teacher, lecturer and writer on 
Oriental Politics in America.” 

Sudhindra Bose was born in Dacca in the 
year 1883. His father was in the service of 
a rich Indian prince and his brother was for 
many years Principal of the Victoria College, 
Comilla. 

As a young man Bose was an cntibusiastic 
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-Btudent and won admiration from his school¬ 
masters. Even in those days his exceptional 
proficiency in the English language was the 
envy of many of his fellow-students and when 
he matriculated, he was awarded a special 
prize for proficiency in English. 

Young Bose was perhaps a dreamer. 
His love for the English language and his 
painstaking study of many books on 
adventure stirred his imagination to hitch 
his wagon to a far distant star. Perhaps he 
would have admired the adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe or the courageous voyages 
of Columbus : or perhaps he loved to go 
around the globe like Marco Polo or Drake, 
whichever it was I cannot say. Then, one 
fine morning he had boarded at Calcutta a 
Standard Oil Company’s cargo boat bound 
for Now York, himself working aboard as an 
assistant steward. The boat rolled on 
through the waters of the Bay of Bengal, the 
Indian Ocean, the Arabian sea, the Suez 
Canal, the Mediterranean and then the great 
Atlantic. Months have passed and he has 
now become a sturdy sailor. But, is it for 
a career aboard an ocean tramp that he has 
sought work on the Standard Oil boat ? Oh, 
no. This was only a means to realize his 
far greater ambitions, ambitions which could 
be realized only in a land of opportunities 
which at that time the United States of 
America certainly was in all the world. 

Bose landed in New York. The city was 
very strange to him. Tt was many times 
greater than Calcutta. The tall sky-scrapers 
and the rushing crowds of men and women 
attired in Victorian top coats and frilled 
long skirts, fashionable coaches—all amazed 
him. He had come to a land of the free 
where he could sink or swim according to 
his own initiative and enterprise. But 
New York with its high-sounding material life 
even sometimes terribly displeases the 
ascetic-minded Indians and no wonder Boso 
took a quick departure from this great 
metropolis. He arrived at Philadelphia and 
sought work in one of the largest depart¬ 
mental stores of that time knonn as'^John 
Wannamaker’* at a salary of seven dollars a 
week. But he did not stay here for long. 
He was merely counting the hours, the days 
nnd the weeks to get away to college as soon 


as he could afford to. So, he went to the 
University of Illinois with forty dollars in 
hand and started as a freshman in the college 
of liberal arts. He earned for himself all the 
funds necessary to meet his educational and 
living expenses, by working as a travelling 
salesman, library assistant, cub reporter, 
dish washer and in a host of other capacities. 
And when the degree of A. B. was conferred 
upon him, it was a proud moment of his life 
and a year later when he was made a "Master 
of Arts” he was still more gratified. 

In 1910 he was awarded a fellowship in 
the State University of Iowa, which conferred 
upon him the degree of Ph. D. in Political 
Science in 1913. He had written his thesis 
on "Some aspects of British rule in India.” 
Bose’s student career had now reached its 
zenith for he had already earned the highest 
degree any university student can earn by 
dint of his merit. Now, he was faced with 
the question of starting life and he did so by 
becoming a member of the teaching staff of 
the State University of Iowa, to which he is 
even now attached. 

Dr. Bose is fifty years of age at present. 
He is of moderate height, has a small 
oval face, large forehead and thin lips. He 
is a somewhat "reserved” man, for, bo spends 
all his leisure either in his private home library 
or in any one of tbe University libraries, 
scanning through the pages of volumes after 
volumes. In my estimation, he would be devot¬ 
ing at least eight hours a day to reading and 
writing. He rises early in true Hindu fashion ; 
for, yon will find him at his desk in the study 
of his charming villa by six o’clock in summer 
as w^I as in winter, buried in a heap of books 
and papers. By seven he breakfasts and 
eight o’clock finds him in College. Like all 
Americans he dines at twelve o’clock and 
takes his evening meal by half-past five. 
Again he retires into his private library only 
to leave it at bed time. 

When I met Dr. Bose for the first time, 
I was taken aback, for in all my wide 
travels abroad I have never met an 
Indian who greeted me in the true Hindu 
fashion by raising both hands. Dr. Bose did 
so. Not only he, but Mrs. Bose (a distinguished 
American) also welcomed Indian visitors to 
her doors in the same manner. He smilingly 
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told me, "Mrs. Bose and I are happy to have 
founded the first Hindu colony in Iowa City." 

As ho said this, his countenance changed, 
and I could read in his eyes how proud he 
was of his Hindu faith. In the so-called 
"Christian America” Dr. Bose has kept the 
flame of Hinduism burning aU these years, 
and he has defended his faith from attacks 
with zeal. Time and again he has also taken 
up for himself the responsibility to interpret 
the greatness of the religion of India to 
Americans. 

"Can my adoption of American life change 
in me my pride of being a Hindu he asked 
with a tinkle in his eyes. 

"Once a man argued that I should become 
a Christian since I am an American,” he told 
me. 

"Is it necessary that ail Americans should 
be only Christians ? Top ignorance I” 

It may be perhaps amazing for many 
Indians to know how typical a Hindu life 
Dr. Bose leads in America. In his pleasant 
villa, which is situated in a quiet spot in 
Iowa City, one could notice pictures of 
Saraswati, Bainakrishna, Yivekananda, Sri 
Krishna and the Taj adorning the walls. The 
carpets on the floor are Persian and the brass 
vases placed on the tables in the parlour were 
made in Delhi by skilful Indian artists. Even 
among his smoking paraphernalia one could 
notice a fine hookah—in fact, eveiything 
gives you an oriental atmosphere in this 
American home. 

As a regular reader of The Modern Renew 
for more than fifteen years my admiration for 
Bose’s many articles in it is boundless. 
Beginning with an article on the University 
of Illinois in the year 1909, while he was 
still a student there, Bose has been a regular 
contributor to this fine magazine ever since. 
To me his inspiring articles were a rare 
education because he writes in a lucid style, 
and imparts a wealth of details to his readers’ 
mind. 

“Why is that, your articles are so very 
fondly read by many of your readers ?” 1 once 
asked him. "Do you write in any way 
different from the rest ?” 

"Yea,” he said, “I always write tersely, 
clearly and fearlessly. Such kind of writing 
will appeal to the human mind more than any 


othCT way of writing. That is the way to do* 
it." 

Dr. Bose admires the writings of men like 
Shaw, Mencken and Frank Harris, who arc 
all fearless writers, who sharply say what 
they want to say. The secret of their success 
is much more due to their force and frankness 
than to anything else. Bose has always 
written in a like manner and therefore 
his writings particularly appeal to his 
readers. 

Sitting at his desk one Sunday morning 
he showed me a heap of missives from 
American publishers asking for contributions 
on Indian questions. 

"My time for writing is too limited,”" he 
said. "Still, b) writing to these publications in 
this country, I have the foremost interest of 
service in my heart, since many Americans 
will understand India and the Orient better 
from an oriental writer. I am similarly 
anxious to serve the East by telling the 
people of the Orient all that is best in 
America.” 

As a writer to the Indian press, Dr. Bose 
has told Indians all that is best in the West. 

As a lecturer Dr. Bose has made a repu¬ 
tation for himself in America. I have heard 
him speak on a few occasions. To a crowded, 
class room the manner of his address is 
entirely different from the way in which he 
would address a pious congregation in an 
American Church.* Again, he was a different 
sort of lecturer before a multitude of tlie 
intelligent American public. He is forcible, 
sauve, eloquent and humorous, his analogies 
are fine and his discussions thorough. There 
is nothing theatrical about him when he is 
on his feet nor does he lack simple gestures. 
He could keep his audiences spell-bound 
for hours together and whenever he finished,, 
his listeners were in no mood to leave the 
hall. 

"I thought you would continue for another 
hour or more,” an elderly lady told him after 
he had concluded a speech before a large 
audience in an American city. 

"No, Madam, that is the place where 1 
stop," was his brief reply. 

■ In America the Church andiencoa often listen 
to sp^hes on Politics, Bociul affair*? 'o forenm. 
countries, etc. besides rdii^ons topics. 
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As an educationalist, Dr. Bose's record 
is enviable. He is one of the important 
members of the Faculty of the State Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa. Hundreds of students from 
various parts of the country Hocked to Iowa 
because they say that they “could learn 
Oriental politics from an Oriental teacher.” 
Dnrinjj; my rollegc days, fellow students used 
to ask me time and again, “Do you know 
Bose ?” and upon my admitting that I did, 
they would go on telling how best they used 
to enjoy his classes. “A brilliant product of 
the great East” they used to comment. 

Dr. Bose is the author of three good 
hooks, f^ome Aspects of British Rule, in 
Jmlia was written as his thesis for his 
•doctor's diploma in Political Science. In 
it, he traces the greatness of India, from time 
immemorial, politically, economically and 
epiritually, how his motherland has contribut¬ 
ed to the culture and civilization of the 
world, and finally how she tumbled down to 
her present status as a subject nation. 

Again his book Fifteen Years in America 
gives the reader true impressions of an 
unbiassed writer on things American. Like 
Chamberlain's authoritative book on Japan 
I>r. Bose's work is thoroughly authentic and 
those who have never been to the New World 
may profitably get a true glimpse of that 
laud from abroad by reading it. The book 
is by no means a detailed presentation but 
everj'thing American has been briefly dealt 
with and admirably presented. 

The (Uimpses of America is yet another 
book of his. This may be well described as 
a supplementary volume to his Fifteen 
Years in Amerwa 

Once we were discussing journalism. 
He surprized me when I found out that he 
had gone through everj' book on the subject 
from the large collection kept in the 


University library. Indeed no Indian was 
more hungry to gain all-round knowledge in 
the world than Dr. Bose. 

“In India the Press is yet to improve,” 
he told me in a low tone. “We could pro¬ 
fitably follow the methods adopted by 
American publications.” 

He also believes that a school of journal¬ 
ism will be useful for India to train our 
youtlis, so that they may have some profes¬ 
sional knowledge about journalism before 
they begin to work in newspapers. 

Dr. Bose is a pleasant conversationalist. 
He is at his best when he is at the dining 
table. On some occasions when I was 
invited to lunch with him, I used to enjoy 
his “table talks.” Mrs. Bose also would 
prove equal to the occasion. These pleasant 
“talks” are by no means a special privilege 
to me alone, for, hundreds of Indian visitors 
to America have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to make a call on this dis¬ 
tinguished son of India. He could then 
prove himself to be a real Indian host to his 
countrymen when the meals served would 
consist of rice, dal and Indian sweets. 

For more than a score of years he has 
been lecturing in America about the Orient 
and in turn writing useful articles in periodi¬ 
cals of the Orient about the West. He has 
done much to create a correct understanding 
between the East and the West. He knows 
both, understands them well, and interprets 
them in their true perspective. Today he 
stands as an occidentalized Oriental who is 
labouring for the cultural, political and 
spiritual unity of the East and the West. 
Ho is a messenger of brotherhood among 
humauity. The mission of his life is to 
establish such a “brotherhood” and he is 
doing his duty towards it. 



THE CHARTER ACT OF 1833 AND INDIAN 
PUBLIC OPINION 

By JOGESH G BAGAL 


T he Charter Act of 1833 inaugurated a new 
era in the administration of India. The 
East India Company, originally a trading 
concern, became master of vast territories 
by 1830. Their administration naturally devolved 
on the servants of the Company. The 

Parliament which renewed the Charter by a 
fr^h Act every twenty years, forced the Company 
this time to divest itself of its commercial 
character, because they thought that the Company’s 
servants would thereby be able to devote adequate 
time and attention to the government of the 
country. The Charter Act would have been 
welcomed in India, had it not contained harmful 
and defective provisions. According to the Act^ 
the Company’s commercial debts required to be 
paid from the Indian exchctiuer, which augment¬ 
ed the already heavy burden of public debt. 
It also sought to increase the missionary estab¬ 
lishment of tlie Government, which would be of 
no good to people at large. The Governor- 
Generid was given unlimited powers, and the 
Kui)reme Court of Calcutta came within his 
control, 'riie freedom of the people had been 
alrea<ly curtailed—the Press Ordinance was still 
on the statute book, public meetings had also 
been banned. The Charter Act of 183.3 reached 
India with all its harmful provisions and exasperated 
the people. It affected Indiana and Europeans 
alike ; and both of them joined in seeking 
redress. A meeting was convened at the Town 
Hall, Calcutta, on the .^th January, ISd.Oj under 
the chairmanship of W. Hickey, tiie Sheriff. The 
object of the meeting was threefold: to take into 
consi(ieration the premriety of petitioning the 
Governor-Gener^ in Council or the Legislative 
Council of India to repeal the Press Begulations 
passed in 1823, and to remove the restraints 
upon public meetings, and also of petitioning 
the British Parliament upon the subject of the 
Act passed for renewing the Charter. 

'I^e repeal or amendment of the Charter 
Act was the main proposition before the meeting. 
Mr. Theodore Dickens moved : 

“That the new Act for the Government of 
India is essentially defective in its provisions for 
attainmg one or its objects, the better 

Government of His Majesty’s India’s territories, 
whidb by the arrangement effeoted with the East 
India Company, a burthen of insupTOrtable 
magnitude is Itud upon the people of India for 
the sole benefit of the East India stewk And 
that therefore it is expedient to petition the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom to obtain an 
amendment and revision of the Act. 


Theodore Dickens, the mover, Thomas E. M. 
Turton and Kasik Krishna Hlalllck, editor of 
the Juananveshan, a famous bi-Ungual weekly 
of the time, spoke on this resolution. They 
dwelt at length on the defective provisions of the 
Act, and their far-reaching effect on the Indian 
as well as the natural-bom subjects of the 
Crown. The speeches were so forceful and just 
that they elicited favourable comment in the 
contemporary papers. The Benijal Uurkaru 
wrote : 

“On the subject of the Charter Mr. Turtou and 
Mr. Dickens spoke most powerfully. We never 
saw either of thorn more animated than they 
were in pointing out the monstrous defects of 
this disgraceful measure—never heard men deliver 
themselves with stronmr indications that they deeply 
felt what they said—and spoke from the heart. 
Babu Hussick Lai [Krishna] also exposed with 
gi-eat ability the utter want of coaiaerations for 
His countrymen manifested in this measarc.'’ 

I give below tho speech of Rasik Krishna 
Mallik. He was the only Indian who spoke on 
the occasion. Rasik Krishna’s speech is of 
peculiar interest at the present moment when 
the constitution of the country is being remoulded, 
for better or worse. I am indebted for the 
speech to an account of the procmlings of tlic 
meeting in ifie lAilcuUn Monthly Journal, 1835. 

'1'hje Speech 

Gentlemen : In rising to second the resolution 
just proposed by Mr. Dickens, I must beg you 

to excuse any inaccuracy there may be in niy 
mode of expressing my sentiments. I have to 
address in a language foreign to me, foreign to 

the country which gave mo birth—^and this most 
plead my apology. Before I procoeed to the 
immediate question, I must call your attention to 
one point to which I feel it necessary to allnde. 
It may have been expected that the natives would 
be prepared to come forward and defend them¬ 
selves if the persons who made those attacks had 
the boldness to como forward at this meeting, 
and propose any amendment to resolutions ; but 

w ^at has not been^ done, the natives did not 

consider themselves entitled to occupy your time 
by coming forward to repel an attack which has not 
been followed up. {Loud cheers). 

Gentlemen, Mr. Dickens has drawn your attention 
to some the most important defects in the new 
Act of Parliament and certainly, after a careful perusal 
of It, however much it may have been iiitendod for 
the better govetnment of His Majesty's Indian 
territories, I cannot come to the concl oion that 
the clauses contained in it do in any way tend 
to thdr better Government. {Cheers) The more 
I have perused it the more I have perceived that the 
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motive which guided those who passed it VMself. 
(Cheera). It was passed not for the benefit of India, 
out for the benefit of the proprietors of India stock, 
and the benefit of the people of England, while the 
welfare of the millions who inhabit these vast r^ions 
was not at all cared for. (Cheers.) Mr. Dickens 
has directed your attention to the commercial debts 
of the (Jompany being paid out of the territorial 
revenues. I think that unjust, and it shows the 
British Parliament were looking to the interest of 
the proprietors of the East India stock, and not to 
those of the inhabitants of this country. (/yoMd rheers.) 
We were already burdened with a heavy debt, and 
yet the British Parliament entailed upon us an 
additional burden to pay the commercial debts of 
the Company. It should have been considered 
whether those commercial debts could with propriety 
bo paid out of the revenues of this country ; if they 
were incurred through the folly and mismanagement 
of the servants of the Company, the burden should 
have fallen upon them and not upon us. 

J shall not detain you longer upon this point, 
or go over the ground Mr. Dickens has already 
traversed ; but there arc one or two points he has 
omitted, and to which 1, as a native, must be allowed 
to advert. Uxmd cheers.) I know there are many 
who defend this, and who say that the civil and 
military servants require ministers to preach to them. 
It may be so, and it may be hard to deprive them 
of that blessing, but why should the revenues of 
this country, taken from the hard earnings of the 
poor Indian, wretchedly fed and clothed, be devoted 
to the ]Jurpose of extending a religion, which the 
natives h-ol to he destructive both of their temporal 
and eternal happiness ? (Lowl rheers) There might 
be some excuse, if the object were merely a pro¬ 
vision for the eternal interest of the Company’s civil 
and iniiitary servants but there is something more. 
It is said in the Act—“Provided always that nothing 
herein contained shall be so construed as to prevent 
the (TOvcrunr-( General in Council from granting from 
time to time, with the sanction of tne Court of 
Directors and of the Commissioners for the AfiTairs 
of India, to any sect, persuasion, cominiinity of 
Christians not being of the Tliiitod Church of 
England and Ireland or of the Church of Scotland, 
such sums of money as miw be expedient for the 
purpose of instruction or for the maintenance of 
place of worship.” What docs that moan but that 
money is to be taken out of the hands of the nativej 
to convert them to a faith which they consider to be 
wrong, which thi-y consider to be detfimenlal to their 
BslvatioiiV Is that jnst? Is it right? Is it in 
accordance with the jirecepts of that religion of which 
they boast so much? I have not found one word in 
their sacred book which warrants them to wrench 
money from an unwilling man to convert him to a 
faith which he Iielieves to be wrong. (Loud cheers.} 

So much with respect to that clause^ but there 
are others which as a native I must notine. It has 
becu asked (not here, but elsewhere) if there is 
anything in the Act to which a rational Englishman 
can object. Not being an Kuglishman, I cannot 
judge the feelings of Englishmen, but T do see a 

r t deal to which I, as a rational native of India, 
object. (Cheers and laughter). It is asked if 
natives are to object to the clause by which all 
persons, of whatever religion or colour, are rendered 
eligible under the Government. Clertainly not. But 
us enter a little deeply into that (|aestion, and 
we shofi find, though such a clause ia inserted, there 


are other things which reader it nugatory. (Cheers). 
I allude to the necessity of education at the 
Haileybury College,* an institabion which, from what 
1 have heard of it, I should think the sooner it is 
abolished the better for all parties. (Cheers) The 
best school for those who are to hold office in India, 
is India itself. (Cheers) All the lessons they receive 
at ll.tileybury can lead them but little to a practical 
acquaintance witli the wants and feelings of the 
people of India. It must be by communicating with 
the natives, by speaking with them, by entering 
their wretched novels, that any man can acquire that 
knowledge without which lus best intentions will be 
in vain. (Cheers) This is an objection to the college 
upon ^neral grounds, but 1 will show that the 
clause has the cfiTcct of rendering utterly nugatory 
that other clause which makes the natives eligible 
to oflice. However one may regret the prejudice, 
still the natives entertain a prejudice that it is 
sinful for them to cross the ^can, much more 
to remain in Englaud for years for the purpose 
of tuition. That being so, how can a native qualify 
himscit for office ? He must cither give up his 
wordly prospects or his religion. (Jjoud cheers) It 
IS another question whether the Hindoos are suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to bo entrusted with high olficc, 
but while this prejudice exists, if the legislature 
intended that clause to mean anything at nu, they 
ought to have made some other provision to enable 
the natives to enter the civil service. (Loud rheers). 

Gentlemen, the more 1 read this Act, the more 
I am convinced the interests of the jieople of England 
were alone thought of. It has been said the tea 
monopoly has been abolished, and is that a measure 
to which we can object ? No, but why was the 
tea monopoly abolished ? for the welfare of the 
people of Inflia ? No. Only for the welfare of the 
people of England. If our welfare was thought of, 
why was not' the monopoly of salt and opium 
abolished ? (letud o)ieers.) Sir Charles Graut has 
promised to do away with it, but when his promeie 
will be fulfilled, heaven knows, j cannot say. 
(Cheers and Laughter.) 


* The Haileybury College was au eimensive 
show. An Englishman, by name Fielder, a 
proprietor of the East India Comjiany, spoke of the 
college at a general meeting of the proprietors held 
pt the East India House, l^ndon, on March 18, 1835 
as follows: 

“In the year 1831, there were only forty-one boys, 
and foriy-Tour tutors and attendants: the gross 
expense no less than £18,077. ‘is. id., being at the 
rate of £455 10s. dd. each boy, and for the salaries 
and pensions of the masters and attendants, £8,210. 
2s. 2d. (Hear!) In the year 1832, there were thirty- 
one boys, with the same forty-four masters and 
attendants: the gross expenditure amounting to 
£15,699. 5s., lid., being at the rate of £506. 8s. Id. each 
boy, and for the siilaries and pensions, £8,025. Os. 
(Hearl)... 

There seems to be almost a natural association in 
the minds of Englishmen between India and wealth. 
This notion is naturally fostered at Hertford (Hailey¬ 
bury College); habits of nxtravaganco are in conse¬ 
quence contracted there which ciMve to the young 
men throughout their Indian career, to their own 
detriment, and that of the Government whose 
servants they are...” 

Ihe Asiatte Journal—Amiac Intelligmioe (1835). 
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Allusion has been made to absolute power of the 
Govern or-Cleoeral, and Mr. Dickens ntu shown you 
that he is more absolute than Uie Kings of England 
in their worst-days. What check is there upon him ? 
If this petition succeeds, we hare one cheek {eheera), 
but the Parliament has taken from us one that 
already existed. The Supreme Court has always been 
a cheek, and that is now taken away. The Supreme 
Court is now put under the power of the Governor- 
General, and, to borrow words which have been written 
in one of the journals of the City (“British Judges whose 
independence is our pride and our glory, are rendered 
to be mere administrators of Tiossibly ill-concerted and 
ill-considered laws.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Dickens has also alluded to the commercial 
interests of this country. In vain do I look for any 
clause that speaks of the removal of the restriction 
upon commerce. I recollect Mr. Grant said that the 
merchant of great Britain was so enterprising, it was 
impossible not to attend to his calls, and do away 
with tea monopoly. I cannot say what may be the 


enterprise of the merchants of Calcutta, but I ask, 
if those restrictions under which Indian commerce 
labours, had been removed, whether this country 
would not have flourished and increased in wealth and 
power far more than it has done. (Lot«f cheers.) 

There is another subject to which we hoped, 
but hoped in vain, the British Parliament would 
have given some attention. In this Act there is 
not one word about education. {Cheers.) Two addi¬ 
tional Bisho{» have been provided for the comfort 
of the civil and military servants, but there is no 
provision whatever for the education of the people 
of India. {Loiui cheers.) Gentlemen, what are the 
conclusions at which we must arive from this state 
of things ? iiead Act over and over again, and you 
will And the truth of my remarks, however oadly tney 
have been delivered. {Cheers) I do humbly submit that 
we should petition the Legislature to remove some 
of the most obnoxious clauses in this Act, which 
disgrace the British name and power in India. 
{Loud cheers.) 


THE ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF TRADE AND CRAFT GUILDS 
IN INDIA : A PICTURE ON THE EVE OF THE ECONOMIC 

TRANSITION* 


By N. das, 1 . o. s. 


I T would bo a mistake to suppose tliat 
ill India, on the eve of the economic 
transition, there were no organized 
industries at all. The HamOle.s and 
Rrcallertions of Sleeman, the Amuits 
of llajaslkan by Colonel Tod and extracts 
from old district records and the pages of 
the Calcutta Qa.'.ctte prove beyond doubt 
the existence of organized industries (especi¬ 
ally in the urban areas) in the India of this 
period. Broadly speaking, the industries 

• It is difficult to say about what time the 
economic transition came in India. Some writers 
(e. 9 .. Dr. V. Anstey) even doubt if India has passed 
out, of the transitional stage from the mediaeval to 
the modern and if a well-balanced rconomic life has 
yet been attained. While not overlooking the truth 
of the contentions behind such statements, I have 
assumed that some sort of a transition began in 
India about the second half of the nineteenth 
century. My picture is not, however, coincident 
with a definite period like the late eighteenth or the 
early nineteenth century ; the economic transition 
that started in India was a process of slow growth 
and steady evolution, and this process was by no 
means uniform over a particular period or in a 
particular area. 


and manufaclurc's yv'cre of two classes : 
those grotipod in villages only and those 
extending to the towns and capitals as well. 
And the modes of financing those two types 
of enterprise were, owing to the very nature 
of their structure, quite* distinct. 

Now, the rural industries did not present 
any serious problem of finance at all. These 
were concentrated in small villages, isolated 
from one another, serving mainly local noods 
and fulfilling their portion of work in the 
rural economy of India ; they presented 
neither the complexity nor the comprehen¬ 
siveness of the urban industries of this 
period. The artisans were mostly village 
servants, doing all the miscellaneous duties 
connected with their occupation in the 
village, and the division of labour was 
extremely limited.* The lack of good roads 
and the consequent absence of outside 
competition resulted in an absence of locali- 
zation of th ese types of enterprises, and the 
* Dr. (iadgii : ludustnal ktoTvfio of India 
in Recent Times llxnidon. 19”4), p. 12. 
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artisans were merely members of a village 
group with purely local means of providing 
for the simple wants of daily life. Any 
difficulty in the satisfaction of these wants 
was met by attracting to the village a body 
of resident craftsmen and menials, '^vho were 
not paid by the job, but were employed by 
the village on a fixed remuneration, sometimes 
a bit of rent-free (and perhaps revenue-free) 
land, sometimes by small payments at harvest, 
as well as by customary allowances of so 
many sheaves of corn, millet etc., or certain 
measures of grain and other requisites in 
kind.”* Usudly, each artisan was also 
given a house-site in the village, or, in some 
cases, as in Madras, in a group outside it, 
forming a sort of suburb.i" The whole thing 
is very pithily summed up by a traveller of 
the period : "Nothing can exceed the 
simplicity of the oriental manufactures and 
mechanics. In Surat and Baroche the 
silversmith, if convenient to his employer, 
brings his apparatus to the house aud there 
makes such things as are required; in a 
style of strength and neatness that answers 
every useful purpose.^S Indeed, in the 
essential rural economy of India the problem 
of financing these artisans and craftsmen 
did not arise at all ; they were members of 
a homogeneous structure, the small isolated 
village republics, unknown to the world 
beyond their confines. 

The same cannot, however, be said of 
the urban industries of tlie period. Although 
towns in the modern sense were few, the 
industries which were concentrated there 
aud in the capitals, and which soraetimec 
extended outside to surrounding villages, 
formed a vital part of the country's wealth 
and greatness. The artistic wares, the luxury 
products and the urban handicrafts catered 
for a market well beyond the confines of 
the towns or villages where they were 
localised : the textile handicrafts of Dacca 
and JCrishnagar, other fine cotton fabrics 
all over India, the Palarapore industries of 
Madras, the silk manufactures of Murshidabad, 
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the fine flowered brocade work of Benares 
and Ahmedabad, the woollens of Kashmir and 
the Panjab, and the brass, copper and bell- 
metal wares of Benares, Nasik, Poona and 
Hyderabad—all these were prt^ucts of highly 
specialized industrial oi^anizations requiring 
some capital and great enterprise and ability.* 
For a considerable number of years most of 
these were flourishing industries, and some of 
them, like the muslins of Dacca and the 
woollens of Kashmir, had a vast market in 
India and beyond.f 

A most common feature of the organiza¬ 
tion was the existence of trade guilds. Our 
knowledge about the functional importance 
of these bodies is, however, very scrappy : 
although guilds were not unknown even in the 
days of Manu § and the guilds of eighteen 
organized industries in Buddhist India were 
said to have powers of arbitration between 
members of the guild and even their wives,** 
the Muhammadan historians arc rather silent 
on the point. But occasional enquiries carried 
out by individual expertstf and the frag¬ 
mentary records of guilds in the process of 
decline enable us to make a fairly comprehen¬ 
sive picture of the system. 

It should be noted at the outset that the 
g^ild organization was not something peculiar 
to the urban industries alone. Even the 
villages had guilds, sometimes one only in a 
village, and usually the head was the Patel, 
or the head of the village himself. All the 
trades of the village were jealous against the 
entrance of new families into it, but, apart 
from this and certain other social and religious 
duties, these village guilds did not have to 
play a very important part in the simple 
rural economy of India.S§ 

In the big towns and capitals, however, 
guilds played a much more important part 'n 

• Gadgil : op. ct^., pp. 35 -:-j8. 

t Sleeman. w, ti.—RamUejt and ReeoUeeMons, 
(London, 1844) p. 125. 

§ The Code of Manu says : ‘‘A King should 
enforce Ms own law only after a careful examination 
of the laws of castes and districts, guild-laws and 
family laws.” 

•• T. W. Rhys Davids : Budilkist India (London, 
1903), pp. 96-07. Guilds came into prominence with 
Buddhist revival : the Buddhist gave unrestricted 
freedom to the third estate, etx,,, the Yaisyae. The 
same is true with regard to the .Tains. 

+t Like E. W. Hopkins. Vide his Ihiia, Old 
and New (New York, 1901). 

§§ Hopkins, up. eti., p. 178. 
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the strictly economic sphere. Generally, there 
were two types of guilds—the merchant guild 
and the guild of artisans ; a merchant guild 
for a Mahajan as it was popularly called) 
•consisted of all the merchants, bankers and 
large dealers of a city and its leader was 
called a Sheth while an artisans’ guild was a 
sort of trade-association between workers of 
identical wares and interests and was usually 
called a Panch.* These latter organizations 
were not exactly coincident with the sectarian 
or ethical caste of a particular class of 
tirtisans, while the former, by very definition, 
included men of heterogeneous sects and 
beliefs.i" 

The great merchants’ Mahajan wielded a 
considerable power over its members : usually 
it included, as in Broach, bankers, money¬ 
changers, brokers, agents, cotton-dealers and 
so forth, and was in fact a sort of board of 
trade or chamber of commerce. The executive 
authority lay in the headman and elders who 
were allowed a special position by virtue of 
their age, experience or family prestige, but 
who generally hold their position by hereditary 
right.§ The headman or Sheth and his 
Council formed, as it were, the President and 
Cabinet of the Mafuijan : the interest of one 
was the interest of all and in ordinary circum¬ 
stances theie was a ready acquiescence on the 
part of the whole guild in any measure 
brought forward by the Sheth and supported 
by the Council.** 

Almost each of these merchant guilds had 
a central fund of its own. Funds were 
derived in a variety of ways, the mode of 
impost varying from town to town and from 
district to district. In Surat, for example, 
they were derived from fees on cotton and on 
bills of exchange,tfwhilo in some other places 
a fee was exacted from new members.§§ In 

* Hopkins, op. eit., p. 178. 

t Birawood, Sir G .—Industrial Aria of India 

<I.ondon, 1880), Vol. I., p. 138, 

§ Birdvooid ; op. eit., pp. 138-39. 

•* Hopkins : op. eit, p. 180. 

tt Bombay Oaxetteer (Bombay, 1877), Vol. II. 
p. 321. 

Hopkins : op. eit., p. 186. All sons of a 
deceased member, however, became members of the 
Guild on his decease without paying an entrance fee 
and were received into the guild without formality. 
Membership was a family ri^t which, once acquired, 
was inherited. 


all these the democratic principle—the 
principle of justice and equality—was adhered 
to, at least in theory, although the increase of 
the capital and wealth of individual members 
often prevented even its nominal application.* * § 
It is debatable, however, now for the common 
treasury, into which flowed all imports, 
subscriptions and occasional munificent 
donations, was employed, if at all, in the 
actual finance of industries. Details arc 
singularly lacking about the employment of 
any portion of these funds in industrial 
finance proper, and in such a ^tate of our 
knowledge we cannot come to the sweeping 
conclusion that these merchant-guilds were 
in the nature of great reservoirs of capital 
for different urban industries.f Moat of the 
money was spent on social and religious 
activities; in the guilds of Western India 
(where they prevailed chiefly among the 
Vaishnavas and Jainas of Gujarat) the greater 
part of the fund was spent on charities and, 
particularly, charitable hospitals of sick and 
helpless domestic animals, and also on the 
temples of the Maharajas of the Bhallaba- 
charya sect of Yaishnavas,§ while almost 
similar things may be said of the Mahajans 
in other parts of India as well. 

Where does then the importance of these 
Mahajam lie so far as the urban industries of 
the pre-Revolution India arc concerned ? 
Their direct share in the actual finance of 
industries was, at best, small; but they 
contributed to the maintenance of that 
homogeneity of interest which was essential 
to the harmonious development of different 
urban industries represented on their councils. 
They controlled the output of merchants’ 
wares, determined rates of sale and amount 
of marketable material and were undoubtedly 
‘^indispensable to the advancement of the 
middle classes in their stru|^le for recogni¬ 
tion at the hands both of despotic kings, and 
of an organized priesthood that was bent on 
suppressing the elevation of the third 
estate.”** It was the growth of these guilds 

* “Trade GiiUdB in India” in The MotUm 
Beview (Calcutta, Dfarch, 1911). 

t We should not forget Ashley's warning that it 
is dangerous to make up for the silence of native 
chroniclers by foreign analogies. 

§ Birdwood : op. r.it. p. 140. 

•• Hopkins : op, Ht, pp. 197-205. 
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that made commerce between the towns as 
well as with countries abroad possible. Like 
the English guild-merchant of the mediaeval 
times, the Indian Mahajan regulated the 
economic life of the town and represented 
its members in dealings with other towns, 
and the object of both was the regulation of 
trade rather than of production.* The 
Mahajan punished breaches of commercial 
morality and tried to maintain fair dealing 
and a high standard of quality in the goods 
sold ;t and while the monopoly of internal 
trade was undoubtedly the raison d’etre of 
the union both in England and in India, the 
tic was strengthened by the observance of 
religious and social charities which were 
almost an indispensable adjunct of its various 
functions.§ Like the trade- guilds of China 
the Indian Mahajan established rules and 
compelled obedience to them, 6xed prices 
and enforced adhesion, settled or modified 
trade customs and imposed their will on 
traders in and out of the guild ; and some¬ 
times, by the cessation of all business or a 
threat to do so, it could even cause the local 
authorities to modify or withdraw its orders.** 
in short, the Mahajan solidified the communal 
character of trade and industrial enterprise, 
and although it did little towards the actual 
financing of industry, its services towards 
the maintenance and development of an 
orgauized production and a fairly stable 
market were by no means insignificant. 

We should consider now the economic 
importance of the smaller guilds, Panehes 
as some of them were called, associations of 
masters and <*raft8men of a particular 
industry. These wore, in very many respects, 
similar to the guilds of "crafts or misteries” 

• VuU H. (). Meredith : Outlines of the Eeonnmic 
Hfstony of M^ntilnnd (l>ondon, p. Sti. ft is 

interentuift to note the following about the English 
guild-merchant: “It is probable that common pur- 
chuHCB were often made and that loans were often 
made to members out of a common chest.” We 
are not, however, quite so sure of such probabilities 
about Iho Indian Mahamns. 

t See Hopkins. Cf. W. .T. Ashley ; An Introduc¬ 
tion to Mitflish Kronormc Histor}/ and Theory 
(Lindou, 1894), I'art I, tip. 71-76. 

S Cf. E. Jl. A. Sdigman : Tun Chapins on the 
Mediaeval Guilds of MiyUttid i Baltimore, 1897), 
pp. 25-31. 

•• H. B. Morse ; The Guilds of China (l^mdon, 
1909), p. 3U. 8ce also the hombay Qaxetteer, 
VoL III, p. 251. 


in mediaeval England. The Indian artisans' 
guilds were not exactly caste groups ; on 
the one hand, the same caste might have 
sub-divided guilds (e. among the silver¬ 
smiths of Gujarat and Western India); on 
the other, it did sometimes happen that one 
guild comprised different castes {e.g.f among 
the confectioners of the same district of 
India.)* The most important feature of 
these craft-guilds was tiie system of appren¬ 
ticeship ; the idea of an inherited trade was 
kept up by this and the apprentice found in 
the guild a school well-calculated to fit him 
for his future career ; he was treated as a 
member of a family union, taught the value 
of self-restraint and impressed with the 
feeling of necessity for self-improvement.t 
These craft-guilds of the pre-trausitiou 
period had also like their contemporary 
Mahajans, central funds of their own. There 
is some difference, however, in the way in 
which these funds wore made up : in the 
artisan guilds there was often no entrance 
fee at all and no annual subscription cithcr,§ 
but fines imposed for non-observance of 
guild-rules formed an important source of 
revenue.** Sometimes, however, special 
subscriptions were levied from those who 
could afford to subscribe "not less than a 
rupee,”tf while at other times a favourite 
device was for the men of a craft or trade 
to agree on a certain day to shut all their 
shops but one, put the monopoly to auction 
and then credit the guild funds with the 
highest amount that was bid.§§ On other 
occasions a mahajan {shroff or money-lender) 
of the guild would advance some money 
in return perhaps for a more effective control 
of the fund and, through that, of the members 
as well. The essentially provisional nature 
of meeting these emergencies was mainly 
due to the fact that the aim of these guilds 

• Hopkins : op eit, p. 181. 

t Hopkins : op. nt., p. ]83. Hopkins relates, 
bow'ever, that the old law had fallen into disuse, 
that the impact of Western culture led to a super- 
session of the old apprenticeship system which was 
kept up only in name, but violated frequently and 
with apparent impunity. 

§ Hopkins : op eii., pp. 186-89. 

This was chiefly applied to the observance of 
holidays. Vide Hopkins ; op, eii., p. 190. 

tt Birdwood : op nt., p, 140. 

§§ Ikmbay Oaxciieer, vol. II., p. 443. 
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was not the accanmlation of money, but 
rather certain social and charitable obser¬ 
vances, and this could be done in the ways 
mentioned even if no money were previously 
in hand.* * * § As in the Mahajans, it is improba¬ 
ble that any cnnsiderable amount was spent 
in the actual finance of the crafts concerned ; 
dinner parties, annual feasts and occasional 
charities formed the bulk of the debit side 
of these funds.f 

That does not mean that these craft- 
guilds were economically unimportant; the 
apprenticeship system, the co-ordinating 
inflncnco of the unions themselves, and 
the general insistence on having a high 
degree of excellence in wares and crafts 
certainly strengthened and developed 
the organization of these arts and 
crafts. We need not exaggerate the idea 
of an opposition between the craft-guilds 
on the one 'hand and the Mahajans on the 
other : many members of both sections were 
the same individuals, and the position was 
not exactly one of antithesis between the 
capitalist-owner and the working journey- 
men.§ The pre-transition artisan-guild of 
India w.as neither a combination of oppressed 
plebeians struggling against the patricians 
nor an outgrowth of the big Maiutjnns : it 
was more or less a purely voluntary union 
to which were superadded the customs and 
traditions of predecessors and it played a 
most useful part in the communal economy 
by regulating wages and other forms of 
remuneration, by arbitrating in cases of 
dispute and by administering its own funds.** 
Like the craft-guilds of China, the Indian 
artisans' guilds were mostly of purely demo¬ 
cratic origin, without a grant or licence from 
the governing powers jf f they promoted the 
fraternal spirit and accentuated the monopo¬ 
listic instinct, as in the Goldsmith's guild 
in Southern India where there was an implicit 

* “Trade Guilds in India” in The Modem 

lieniew (March, 1911), Calcutta. 

t Hopkins: op. ee#., p. 19a Sse also Birdvrood : 
op. rit., pp 139-41. 

§ Sec Hopkins : op. pit., pp. 193-95. Cf. also 
.^liffman : op. rtt. pp. 58-80 for an account of the 
KnKlish craft pcaildg. 

*• Hopkins : op. cU. pp, 193-96. 

R. C, Majumdar : Corporate Life in Aneimt 
India (Calcutta. 1918) pp. 10-30. See also Morse: 
"p. oU., p. 9. 


understanding among the members that they 
would charge one rupee as fee for every 
sovereign weight of gold.* 

It should be noted, however, that the 
guild was not the only form of organization in 
the industries and crafts of the pre-transition 
period. The guilds were no doubt the more 
common phenomenon, but sometimes impor¬ 
tant industries and mining deposits were 
controlled by the princes themselves. Thus, 
in Rajputanu, the productive mines with the 
rich tin of Jawara, or copper of Chunbal, 
or the marble quarries of Marwar, were 
properties of the States from which an 
important revenue was got and which wore 
managed and financed by the States them- 
Belves.t In other cases the features of the 
guild organization were maintained only in 
some specific aspects. While for example, 
the wire and tinsel industry of the Panjab 
presented interesting features of a strong 
guild control, the brass and copper manu¬ 
facturers of the N. W, Provinces were much 
less organ! zed.§ In the former all the 
Kaiidla-Kashes** of Delhi and Lahore worked 
together in the old mint buildings even as 
late as the latter part of the nineteenth 
century—simply to prevent the deterioration 
of the Lahore manufacture and couseejuent 
depression of the trade, “Each rainl pre¬ 
pared for wire-drawing was taken by the 
Kandlor-kash to the municipal office where 
it was tested. The fixed proportion of alloy 
allowed in a raini intended to be drawn into 
pure Kandia was 32 rice-grains or 4 raitis 
to the tola. Any rahii found to contain 
more than this proportion was destroyed as 
spurious. . . . The system was an admir¬ 
able one : the purity of the Lahore Kandia 
was guaranteed, the solidarity of the guild 
was assured by it, and the trade was pro¬ 
tected against fraudulent interlopers who 

• K. K. B. Sagtry : Sot^k Indian Ouilds (Madra.s, 
1925), p. 14. 

t Tod ; Annals of liajasthan, Vol I, p. 121. 

§ E. Bordon : Monograph on the Wire and 
Tinsel Industry in the -Pun/ab (Lahore. IIKKM. Also 
G. R. Dampier : Manograyh on Brass and Copper 
Ware tn the N. W. Pronmes (Allahabad, 1H94). 

•• “Kandia" la the {generic name gircai to ^¥i^e 
made out of gold or silver or ait alloy of these 
metals, the wire being drawn until 10 or 12 yards 
pet tola of metal arc produced : the men ivho are 
engaged in this process are known a» Kandla- 
Kaskes." 
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might damage the credit of the iadostry aad 
undersell the pure Kandlti-Kashes by placing 
on the market as genuine any Kandta-imre 
which contained more than the recognized 
quota of alloy."* About the Delhi guild we 
have more interesting details. Under the 
Mughal rule the guild wire-drawers paid fees 
to government which in turn supervised the 
actual methods of manufacture. When 
control was assumed by the British, the levy 
of fees was continued, though it docs not 
appear that the impost was ever legally sanc¬ 
tioned : but, so fajr from objecting, the wire- 
drawers for years heartily approved of the 
payment. It was generally considered that 
the supervision by the controlling power, 
which was a necessary consequence of the 
levy of fees, gave the industry a special 
distinction, assured the purity of the Randla 
made, and generully maintained the solidarity 
of the guild.f The influence of the guild 
organization was apparent in the manufacture 
of paper and papier machCi even in the 
distant State of Kashmir : heavy taxation 
was imposed on any outsider, guilds of 
artisans were sanctioned and protected by 

• Butdon : op. rtt., p. Or 

t p. 10 


the State and most' stringent measures were 
taken to guard the secrets of the art* 

Thus we see that although the guild or 
communal feeling was very strong in certain 
arts and crafts, its direct influence on actual 
finance was small. That does not, however, 
diminish the economic significance of these 
associations. Undoubtedly both the Mahajan 
and the craft-guilds tended to promote the 
sense of economic solidarity amongst traders 
of identical or similar wares, and also 
amongst the workers of a particular craft; 
their social and semi-religious festivities, 
charities and dinners were certainly an 
expression of this community-sense. Viewed 
in their perfection, these trade and craft- 
guilds witli their morg or less democratic 
organization left wide room for the exercise 
of individual enterprise and initiative without 
hampering the solidarity of the group or 
groups as a whole, and thereby made an 
important contribution to the success and 
prosperity of those industries which carried 
the reputation of the excellence and flocness 
of Indians wares far beyond her couflnes. 

• Monograph on Paper-making and Papier Marhe, 
m tho Pumm, (Lahore, 1906), p. 1. 




WHO PASS THE LAND IlEVENUE OF BENGAL—THE HINDUS 

OR THE MUHAMMADANS ? 

By JATISTDEA MOHAN DUTTA, m.sc., lu.. 


I N Bengal tW '.Government doct* not 
collect the duud revenue direct from 
the cuitiviitora, but from the zamiiidarii. 
This is so even in the Government 
estates, wliero they are nsuiilly leased out to 
ijunulrirs, or revenue-farmers, lu li>2r)-2(), 
the demand from the permarieatly settled 
estates was 205 lakhs ; that from the tem¬ 
porarily ’ settled estates 2 1 lakhs ; and that 
from the Government estates 5.H lakhs. If 
we assume that all those who are returned 
in tlu' census returns as dependent upon 
'income from, agricultural land.s’ pay land 
revenue—a big assumption - we can lind out 
the respective numbers of Hindus and 
Muhammadans from Table XX of the census 
tables. They are, according to the 1921 
census, S.55,M](J Hindus, and 47)2,litl Muham¬ 
madans, or the relative proportion is (i() : .‘M. 
lint the above figures include both the actual 
workers and dependents—and it is the actual 
w«wkers, always adults and often the heads 
of the families, who actually pay land 
revenue ; so to find out the true proportion 
we must eliminate the dependents. As a 
first approximation all those who are below 
15 may be taken to be di'pendents ; the. 
proportion of such dependents is 75 out of 
20S amongst the Hindus, and 110 out of 
25.5 amongst the Muhammadans. Thus the 
proportion of dependents among the Muhum- 
madans exceeds that among the Hindus by 
7 per cent. If we deduct this from the 
Muhammadan’s proportion, 27 per cent of 
laud revenue is paid by them. But all those 
who earn their livelihood as rent receivers 
or as dependents upon income from agri¬ 
cultural lands are not zamindars always. 
There are tenure-holders who are so returned, 
lu Backerganj there are as many as thirty 
grades of tenure-holders between the zamindar 
and the actual cultivator. In Appendix 
XXV to the Land Revenue Administration 
Report 1925-26, we lind the number of 

37—5 


tenures assessed to cesses. A substantial 
proportion of such tenures is likely to be 
substantial ; and their owners arc more 
likely to be returned as dependent on income 
from agricultural land in the census returns. 
We give below the number of such tenures 
division by division. 



I’er cent o£ 

No. of tenurra 


MiihiuninadanB 

assea.st'd to eesses 

Hurd wail 

13 4 

608,145 

1’residency 

47-5 

49.5,212 

1>aeca 

(59 7 

1,592,080 

Chiita^oii^ 

72 6 

.597,S59 

H.ij.diahi 

Cl-4 

998,f)00 

4,291,876 


It will bo seen that in Muhammadan 
areas, the number of tenures is large ; 
hence it is likely that there are more tenure- 
holders than zamindars among the Muham¬ 
madans. So the percentage figure 27 is, if 
anything, in favour of the Muh'tminadans. 

The number of proprietary interests 
entered iu the land registration registers 
was 1,016,619 in 1925-26, and the cess 
demand was Rs. 9.5,9.5,077 in that year. The 
average cess p.ayment per recorded proprietor 
works out to about Rs. 9-8. One of the 
(pialifications for being a Council and 
Assembly voter is tlie payment of cesses of 
Re. 1 and Rs. 5 respectively. If we assume 
the proportion of Hindu or Muhammadan 
cess-paying votcr.s to the total of either the 
Council or the Assembly voters to be the 
same, we can get a relative idea of cess- 
payment by the respective communities. 
'Phe respective numbers of non-Muhammadan, 
almost all Hindus, and Muhammadan voters 
in rural areas for both the Council, and the 
Assembly for 1926 are given below : 

Non-Muhammadan Muhammadan 
Assembly 110,9,16 (70) 50,779 (30) 

CtouiK-il 469,50(5 (48) 487,741 (52) 

The relative proportions arc! shown in 
the bracketed figures. Tliere is u rapid 
falling off of the Muhammadan voters, or 
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cess-paycrs. About the level of Ra. 9 or 
Rs. 10 ccsB-payment, at the same rate of 
falling off, the relative proportion would be 
40 : 6 approximately, or some 15 per cent 
of the total. If a detinito proportion of the 
cesa-paycrs of R'^. 9 or Rs. 10 class pay 
land revenue, then the share of the land 
revenue paid by the Muhammadans is 15 
per cent. The weakness of the above argu¬ 
ment lies in the fact that many persons 
qualify as Council or Assembly voters on 
account of payment of union-rates of Rs. 2 
or Rs. 5 respectively. 

The respective numbers of the non- 
Muhainmadan (mostly Hindus) and the 
Muhammadan electors to the Council of State 
from Bengal are given below : 


Hindu Moslem 

East Benpral .590 .58.} 

West i'ie.jjifal SS2 201 


1,172 7H1 


The main <pialiiiention of an elector is, in 
the case of the Hindus, the p.ayment of 
land revt'iiue to the extent of Rs. 7,500 
in West Bengal, and of Rs. 5,000 in ICast 
Bengal ; while in the case of the Muham¬ 
madans, it is Rs. 000 only. The Hindu 
elector must hold the estate in hi.s otvn right 
and not in a fiduciary eapaeitv ; but in the 
case of the Muhammadans, “a mntivnli or 
manager of a u'ahf estate shall be di'emcd 
to hold siic.h estjitc in his own right.’' 

The other qualifications arc payment of 
income-tax on Rs. 12,000 in c*ase of the 
Hindus, and Rs. 6,000 in case of the Muham¬ 
madans, being a M. L. A., or a M. L. (’., or a 
Chairman of a district board, or a munici¬ 
pality t)r a co-operative central bank, etc. 

If all the Muhammadan ehictors are so 
qualified by virtue of payment of land 
revenue - an assumption very much in their 
favour the combined payment does not 
exceed R.s. 480,000. 

I'lie total of electors in the five land¬ 
holders’ constituencies of tlie Bengal Council 
is 932. It is a complaint on the part of the 
Muhammadans that they are overwhelmingly 
Hindu—some say 95 per cent are Hindus. 
Lot us assume that a little more than half 
are Hindus, say, 500 - an assumption least in 
favour of the Hindus. The eombined pay¬ 
ment of such Hindus is 22*2 lakhs. On this 


basis, the Muhammadans pay about IS per 
oeut of the land revenue. 

If we assume all the electors from 
Western Bengal to be Hindus, which is very 
near the truth, and assume half of the Eastern 
Bengal electors to be Hindus, a safe assump¬ 
tion, they pay more than Rs. 23 lakhs; and 
wo arriv(>, at the same proportion of 18 per 
cent. Calcutta is in West Bengal; and as 
such all the M. L. A.’8, M. L. C.’s, income-tax 
payers, etc. are more likely to be concentrated 
here; of the 117 municipalities, 76 arc in 
West Bengal. Hence we may assume that 
all the East Bengal electors, both Hindus 
and Muhammadams, are qualified by virtue 
of payment of land revenue. Further this 
assumption, apart from general considerations 
of being nearer the truth, has the advantage 
of having the largest number of Muhammadan 
electors, and the least number of Hindus, 
and the further advantage of the (pialifying 
payment of Rs, 5,000 as land revenue beijig 
less than that in West Bengal in the ease 
of the Hindus—tluis making the greatest 
concession in favour of the Muhaininadans. 
On this basis the relative payments are in 
the ratio of Rs, .5,000 . Rs. 600, or about 
10 )>er cent at most is paid by th<! 
Muhaininadans. 

If we assume that the same proportion 
of the Hindu and thi; Muhaniinadan (di'etors 
is qualified in res[)ect of other qiialification.s, 
then the relative payments stand in the ratio 
of 11,565 : 480 ; or about 4 per cent is paid 
by the Muhammadans. 

In the landholder’s constituency of the 
Legislative Assembly, the qualifying payments 
of land revenue are Rs. 6,000 iu respect 
of West Bengal, and Rs. 4,000 in respect of 
East Bengal. It is said that not more than 
5 or 6 per cent of the electors arc Muhain- 
madans; and that they are mostly <iualificd 
in respect of East Bengal qualifications. An 
actual count would be instructive. 

Owing to the greater sub-division due to 
their laws of inheritance, and owing to out¬ 
siders being often co-sharers due to their laws 
of marriage and inheritance, the Muhamma¬ 
dan estates are iu greater chance of mis- 
mauagement. The Government of Bengal, 
partly on account of such m is manage m cut 
and consequent debts, and partly in its 
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anxipty tn protect as many Muhammadan 
families as it can on political grounds, have 
assumed cliarge of a relatively larger number 
of Muhammadan estates through the Court 
of Wards. 

Tn L‘i37 B. s. the Court of Wards was 
in cluirge of 9S estates, of which as many 
as 21 were Muhammadan estates. In 
Appendix II at pp. 32-34 of the Report on 
the Administration of the Wards,’ Attached 
and Trust Estates, the revenue and cesses 
payable to the Government by these estates 
are shown. I'or comparison, we may take 
the amount of revenue and cesses paid by the 
Muhammadan estates to the total of rev(‘nue 
and cesses paid, as the proportion of land 
reveniK* paid by the Muhammadans to the 
total. On actual calculation, we fin<l that out 
of Rs. (i0,34,304 only the sum of Rs. (*,00,1 11 
is paid by the Muhammadans. This works 
out to 10 per cent, as Muhammadan’s 
share. 

That the number of Muhammadan /.arnin- 
dars is insigniiicaiit comjiared with the 
Hindus can be shown in other ways. For 
c‘\ample, according to the Ti.ind Registration 
Act, every ]iroprietor has got to register 
his name within six months of succession, 
purchase or otherwise getting possession 
of the land. Normally, succession is by 
far the largest cause of such registrations. 
Amongst the Muhammadans, both sons 
and daughters as well as wives inherit ; so 
in a Muhammadan area the number of such 
registrations is expected to be largc-r than in 
a Hindu area. If the Muhammadans had 
formed any considerable proportion of the 
land-revenue paying class, and had they 
borne any relation to the general iiopulation 
pro]*ortion, one would expect larger number 
of registrations in areas where the 
Muhammadans are preponderant. But such 
is not the case. 


Muhammadans in the general population,^ 
it is greater in areas where the Muhammadans 
are few. 

If the Muhammadans formed any eon- 
siderable proportion of the land-revenue 
paying class, ordinarily one would expect 
to find that in Muhammadan areas, the 
average size of estates, after repeated parti¬ 
tions, to be mu(>h smaller than in Hindu 
areas. This would be more so in case of 
the permanently settled estates, first because 
of their increased value and fixity of tenure, 
Hccondly, as several generations have passed 
since thc^ p<>rtnanent settlememt and the 
number of co-sharcrs have increased largely, 
it is in the inten'st of every one to liavc 
them partitioned. In temporarily settled 
estates, exclusive management can be secured 
otherwise than by partition. Hut we find 
the average areas of permanently settled 
estates in the several divisions to be indepen¬ 
dent of the proportion of the Muhammadans 
in the general population. 


Kimlwan 
l’rcfii«lL‘npy 
I )u(.‘ca 

ChittaKOnp 

llajshahi 


IVn-entB^c of 
MuhaiiiinadaiiB. 
1.14 
47 r* 

(it) 7 
72 (1 
(11-4 


AveraRC area 
per h(|. nuh. 
(fllf) 

1-21 
I) 1() 

0 12 
2 4t» 


It is sometimes urged by the Muham¬ 
madan publicists that although an over¬ 
whelmingly large proportion of land revenue 
is, no doubt, paid by the Hindus, it is the 
Muhammadan tenants who arc the ultimate 
source of such revenue. Tt is the Muham¬ 
madans, who really pay, but they pay through 
the Hindu zamindars. Now this is a big 
and c-omplicatcd question. Many things 
can be urged against such contentions ; 
many fallacies can be pointed out ; many 
historical and sociological arguments can be 
adduced. 


PercenlaRc of PercentaRe of apph- 
Mubamm^aos cations for rcRistratlon 
Rranted during 
1925-192(1. 


Burdwan 

134 

.5*0 

Presidency 

47-5 

3*2 

Dacca 

69 7 

3*2 

Chittagong 

72-6 

24 

llajshahi 

61*4 

4*9 


Not only is the percentage of applications 
independent of the percentage of the 


In Tabic XXVI of the Land Revenue 
Administration Report of 1925-26, the gross 
rental realizable by the zamindars is shown 
district by district. If we assume that of 
the total rental, the proportion paid by the 
Muhammadans is proportional to their popu¬ 
lation in the district, we find out of the gross 
rental of Rs. 1,480 lakhs, Rs. ti 1 lakhs is 
paid by the Muhammadans. In the Table 
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below, we have calculated eimilar figures 
division by division. 

Gross Rental I’crcenta^e of Moslem’s 
Muhammadans share 


Bard wan 

4ri7 lakhs 

1.14 

GiS lakhs 

Presidency 

2:)7 „ 

^7 ft 

124 .. 

Dacca 

:«« „ 

mi 

217 ., 

OhiUagong 

148 „ 

72 G 

Ill „ 

Bajshahi 

:u)7 „ 

Gl-4 

177 


1.478 lakhs 

.•j-l-S 

007 lakhs 

But as 

there are more females, more 

minors among the 

Muhammadans, 

and as 


tenancies are mostly held by adult males, 
it would be much more accurate, if ^'c redtu't; 
the Miihainmadaii’s figure by 7 ])er cent {/. r,, 
the relative excess of minors over the 
Hindus). Thus the Muhuininadan’s share 
becomes 59-1 hikh.s, or some 40 ])er cent 
of the whole. If the Muhammadan^s share 
of gross rental is 40 per cent, that does not 
necessarily mean that they ])ay 10 per cent 


of the land revenue. Much depends- npnni 
the nature o®the proprietaiy rights- of the 
zamind-ir, the- money he spent in >dbveloping 
the property anJ' the money he is> spending: 
for its proteotroD, the amount of’ oollectinn' 
charges he Ims- to incur, etc. But 4Wper cent 
may bo talc'ew as the highest limit of; 
Muhaminadanls share in payment of land 
revenue. Of w’wirse, this is a erndo- calcuin- 
tion ; a thorongh enquiry on ■ the p&inti 
would bo ver/ wvlieoroe. 

From all* these varions estirnffites and* 
(‘.a1culation<4, we may assert that the 
]\I Ilhammadan'is share of payment of land* 
revenue is alwiit Ifi per cent* Btit as. 
thes<* (‘stimatos and eakwlatioiis have varicdi 
widely, there is greater eliaiioe of our 
estimate beit»^- wrrmg. However' wrong wc 
may be, the error cannot be mom tiiaii 5* 
per cent and' sO' the Mtihammadonfs- sliaro- 
cannot exceed; 20» ]M*r cent. 


DEBTS 

By JOHN EARNSHAW 


“Therefore is the kimrdona of heavi-.i likened 
unto a eertiiin king which would take accuiiiit 
of his her Mini a. 

.\inl when lie had begun to reckon, one was 
brought unto him, which owed him ten thousand 
talenfs. 

Hut foTiiHniueh as ho had not to pay. Ins )i>rd 
rnmmnndcd him to be sold, and his wife, and 
his childn-n, and all that he. had, and payment, 
to be made. 

The hervanl Ihereforo fell down, and wor^^hipped 
him. Hiiyiiig. Lori, liave palienee with me. and 
1 will pa> ihee all. 

Then the lord of that servant was moved with 
eonip-i'.sioii, and UxhshI him, and forgave him 
the dc'bi. 

Hot the Hiinie servant went out, and found one 
of Ins fellow servantH, which owid him an 
hundrd pence: and he bud his hands on bun, 
and took him by the throat, sa>mg, Pay inn 
that I lion onest. 

Then his f< How servant fell down at hia feet, 
and besoiiglit him, saying. Have patience with 
me, and I will pay thi*e all. 

.And he would not ; but went' and cast him 
into prison, till he should pay the dt'bt. 

So when liis fellow servaiito saw what was 
done, they were viry sorry, and came and, told, 
unto their lord all that was 


'rhen bis lonl, after that he bad cajlledi fiimv 
wnid uiiUv him, O'thou wiekid servnut, 1 fuogave 
tins* all that debt, bceaiise thou d^-.iri'st me: 

ShonldiHt not thou also have had oomipission 
on thy fellow servant, even as 1. bod ]aky on 
thee 

And bis lord was wroth, and’ delivered bi'm to 
the tormentors, till he shouldi pajn aJ) tbut was 
due uutu him.” 

-iSt. Matthew, Chap^ xviii, JJ4-U.1 

Tbe abovo-ijuoted pamble which Jesua 
Ohris* told hi.s disciples tvould .seem to 
give fairly clearly, at aU> events to 
those who claim to be the foUowers of 
Christ, the procedure that might be 
ado^ded in the settlement! ©f debts. Of 
course there arc plenty of people -who have 
-put forth elaborate explanations to the 
effect that the teachings of Jesus Christ are 
not to be takeni at their fiuec value, but still, 
the state of the world after niueteen ceuturics 
of ‘^rationalised’' Christiauiity, might tempt 
one to think that possiMy matters would not 
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be worpe if a more literal interpretation of 
Christ’s sayings became the rale. Indeed as 
one of the characters in Mr. Hobson’s reeently 
publish(‘d book. The Recording Angel re¬ 
marks “Forgiveness of debts .... is not then 
a CJhristian virtue but a business policy !” 
(p. Tliero are signs that today some 

nations are beginning to think that it might 
be a good thing if debts were forgiven, or at 
all events scaled down, but unfortunately such 
niitions are rather apt to think that whilst 
their own debts should be forgiven there is 
no reason for their doing the same thing, and 
forgiving their debtors ! 

During December last a great deal was 
written both in the European, and also in the 
AmeT'ican papers about the <]uestion of War 
Debts, whieh were owed by most of the lead¬ 
ing countries of ICiirope to the United States. 
Blit though there was so much written about 
the matter, a great many peojile found that 
it was too difficult for their powers of cun- 
prehension, on account of the technicalities 
and astronomical figures that the ‘'economic 
experts’’ delighted in discussing. This the 
historical significance of the Hritish (lovern- 
menl’s notes to the United States askincr for 

O 

the extension of the Hoover IMoratorium of 
IfKll was largely overlooked, and few people 
ill India teemed to realize the significant 
parallelism between the British debt to 
Ameu'ica, and the Indian d(‘bt to Britain. 
The ])aralle]ism becomes clear if one considers 
the history of the l>ebt problem, and also the 
measures which may bo taken for solving it. 

During the first three years of the 
European War of 1914-1918 the United 
States remained neutral. As a result of that 
neutrality the United States became the great 
creditor nation of the Allied Powers. The 
Allied Powers needed money, and credits to 
help them in their struggle against Germany 
and the Central Powers, and thus the 
financini interests of America came to lend 
more, and more money to Great Britain and 
her allies, lii November 191(5 the turning- 
point came when the Federal Reserve Board 
of the United States warned American 
bankers against the conversion of any more 
short-term loans of the Allied Powers into 
long-term loans. If this policy had been 
continued the Allies would have been driven 


to make peace for lack of suppUcs. The 
United States was then really in a position to 
control the world ; but unfortunately this 
advantageous position was given up, more 
money was lent to the Allies, and finally the 
United States became financially interested in 
the success of the Allies, with the result that 
in the early part of 1917 the United States 
entered the war against Germany. Then 
after the Armbtioe in November 1918, camo 
the disastrous Treaty of Versailles, and the 
world as it exists today is the result. 

Anyway the Allies found that having 
won the war, they were burdened with a load 
of debt, 'riie idea of Rej)arations was there¬ 
fore introduei’d. Germany was declared to 
be guilty of having deliberately brnnglit about 
the war, and therefore, as the author of the 
mischief, was called on to make good the 
damage done in the war. These payments 
made by Germany were, called Reparations, 
and the money so obtained it was hoped to 
use for paying off the money owed to the 
United fStates. Nobody paused to consider 
how it would be possible for a country already 
beggared to pay these huge sums. It wa.s 
asserted that Germany could and must pay, 
and there the matter ended. It was not long, 
however, before it began to be increasingly 
obvious that Germany could not pay, and 
there were a succession of Conferences on the 
subject, each one of which succe.ssively 
reduced llie amount. 

Now hero one should point out two facts, 
which are obvious to all save the usual 
politician, or economist If one owes money 
one can only pay one's debts by selling some¬ 
thing and handing over the proceeds to one’s 
creditor. This obvious fact applies eijually 
to Reparations, War Debts, or in short to any 
debt whether national or private. Coming 
now to the second fact, namely that the 
present system aims at producing moneg not 
)naicrials. Money is essentially a sort of ticket 
which gives the holder the riglit to claim 
certain goods, or services, which he may need. 
Money is good neither for eating nor for 
wearing, but today it is better to have money, 
rather than food, to have bank notes rather than 
clothes. This may seem at first to be absurd, 
but it is nevertheless a fact. Cons der for a 
moment the position of the agriculturalist. 
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he needs a small crop and high prices, 
rather than a good crop and low prices ; 
similarly tlie manufacturer looks forward to a 
shortage of the particular articles ho is 
engaged in producing as then the price will 
be higher. This is also true of nations, and 
every nation today is attcnijJting to create 
artiticially a shortage within its own territory 
so that prices may rise. Great Britain, for 
example, has decided to limit the importation 
of meat, not because the British Govern¬ 
ment has suddenly become vegetarian, but 
because it hopes in this way to limit the 
supply of meat and so bring about a rise in 
the price of meat ! In short (Irhts can otihf 
hr paid hy inovrij, vnmrif can ouhj hr obtained 
hjf srlling something, hat rverg conntnj is 
determined md to hug. 

To return to the particular problem of 
Reparations and War Debts. It might 
have been possible for Germany to pay 
Reparations, and for the Allies to pay the 
United States, if payment in materials had 
been allowed. Payment in materials, the 
idea of allowing somebody else to work for 
one, whilst it is pleasant to the mind of the 
individual is anathema to any Government, 
since it would mean that Labour and Capital 
would both be uneinpl'»ycd ! To prevent any 
such thing taking place the system of tariffs 
was gradually extended. Since payment in 
materials was not allowed, the alternative 
was adopted. The United States invested 
more money in Germany, and GerraaTiy used 
the money so invest(‘d tf) pay off her Repara¬ 
tions to the Allies and the Allies in turn 
used the same money to pay off their War 
Debts to the United States. 

This system worked moderately well for 
some time, but in 1929 things began to 
happen. In the first place there w'as the rise 
of national sentimmit in Germanv, which 
objected more and more vigorously to the 
stigma of the W*ar Guilt claxise, in the 
Versail](*s Tn-aty. Then secondly the increase 
in mechanical produi'-tiveness resulted in 
more articles being manufactured, by an ever 
decreasing number of people. More and 
more people began to be “ uuemployed,” and 
as soon as they ceased to be employed, they 
ceased also to bo able to buy. As soon as 
tliey ceased to buy, fewer and fewer articles 


came to be sold, and as fewer and fewer 
articles came to be sold, fewer and fewer 
people were needed to produce them, 
and more and more people came to be 
‘^unemployed.” One saw therefore, more 
and more things being produced, things 
which people, urgently needed ; one saw 
prices falling down and down, so that 
more and more people might be abb* to 
buy them ; and one saw more and more 
destitution and poverty. The natural result 
of all this was that those people who had 
lent money, began to demand it back, and 
instead of lending more money to Europe to 
enable Europe to pay back tlic money Europe 
had ab-eady borrowed, the United States 
ceased to lend and began to demand j)ay- 
ment. IMatters became worse and worse, 
but in ]9,'il part of the problem was solved 
by President Hoover of the United States 
offering a Moratorium of one year, and then 
in ]9.‘12 the Lausanne Conference cleverly 
arranged that although Reparatious should 
not be cancelled, neither should they be ]iaid ! 
(Certain peopb* hoped that the United States 
might agree to an extension of the 
Moratorium, with a view to eventual 
cancellsition of the l>cbts, and this led to 
the British notes of November and December 
la.st but the United States insisted on payment, 
and therefore on December 1.^), 1932 the 
British Government duly paid to the United 
States the instalment which was then due. 

Now it has already’ been pointed out tliat 
payment of a debt must be made either in 
money or in materials, but since materials 
are not acceptable payment can only 
be made in money. If however the 
paynjent is to be inadt* in money it must 
be made in money which the creditor 
can use. It would bo useless for the United 
States to .accept payment in British currency, 
since British currency could only be xised to 
purchase British goods, which would result 
apparently in American “unemployment.” 
Payment must therefore be made in American 
currency’. Now American currency can be 
obtained citlier in return for artides sold to 
America—but this is prevented by the 
tariffs,—or by buying American currency 
with some international currency. There is 
however only one form of international 
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currency, gold. In order therefore that the 
Debt instalment should be paid^ the British 
gold reserves had to be depleted from one 
hundred and lifty odd million pounds, to 
one hundred and thirty millions. Gold can 
of course bo bought like any other commodity, 
but on<‘ can buy only if one selU, and the 
diihcultics of selling have already been 
pointed out. It is fairly obvious therefore 
that the number of payments which can be 
made from reserves, as was the case in the 
last payment, are strictly limited, but a good 
•many people failed to realize this fact. Another 
peculiarity of money should also be pointed 
out. Money is lent so that certain things 
may bo purchased. But if there is a full in 
prices, the purchasing power of money 
becomes increased. That is to say the 
same amount of money would purchase 
an iiicn'ased amount of materials. Thus 
a sum of- money which during the War 
would purchase* 100 units of mixed 
goods, would today purchase 151 similar 
units and therefore the repayment of the 
money borrowed means that express('d in 
terms of real values, more has to be paid 
than was received. Great Britain there¬ 
fore feels that the Debt is an impossibly heavy 
burden which oannot be carried much longer. 

The problem could of course be solved iu 
a manner similar to the Reparations problem. 
That is to say, an international loan might be 
flouted at a luiiiimum price. This obviously 
could not be done unless there was a fair 
certainty of the int(*rest charges b(*ing met. 
Until the loan was floated however no more 
payments should be made, and when the loan 
had b(!en successfully floated it would cancel 
the debt, and would bo used for purposes of 
“reconstruction, and development.” 

Having now carefully discussed the problem 
of War Debts, in which Great Britain is the 
debtor, who hopes to be forgiven, the psirallc- 
lism with the Debt situation in India may be 
realized. In this case Great Britain is not 
a debtor but a creditor, and at times a some¬ 
what anxious creditor. The money which 
Was "lent” to India in the past is now an 
impossible burden round the neck of India, 
and certainly it is gravely hindering India’s 
development. Leaving aside all consider¬ 
ation of the conditions under which the 


money was "lent,” one is faced with certain 
facts. The first fact to be remembered is 
that the purchasing power of the money, at 
the time when it was lent, and the purchasing 
power of that same amount of money toda}', 
are two fpiitc diiferent things, yocondly ruost 
of the muu(>y lent in the past was lent for the 
purpose of capital investment, for example, 
railway construction, but if that capital were 
destroyed today it could be more efficiently 
replaced on account of scientific progress, 
and also more cheaply re[)Iaced. Another 
point to bo remembered is that Great Britain 
has no more* wish than any other country, 
for the debt to be repaid. Provided that 
the money is thought to be “safe,” nothing 
more is asked than the privilege of lending 
more money, because inon(‘y which is lent 
brings in interest, and it is difficult today 
to invest money advantageously. Similarly 
again, just as, as was pointed out pn'viously 
iu this article. Great Britain cannot go on 
indefinitely paying interest out of her reserves, 
India too cannot go on indefinitely paving 
away capital as interest chai’ges. If India 
trios to prevent this draining away of her 
resources l)y tariffs, or by othei means, what 
a howl there is from the Manchester Oottou 
Exchange! The position in India is then 
that India is heavily indebted to a fori*ign 
Government; that the debt has been contracted 
at tlie instance of the same foreign Govern¬ 
ment : that the same foreign Government 
insists that under no considerations shall 
India default : and finally thr* same foreign 
Government forces India to buy from it 
whenever possible. It is iiupiossible for the 
present system to eontiiUK* much longer. 
Tlie various alternatives are, first, that when 
Great Britain come.s to souie arrangement 
with America regarding the British debt to 
America, she should also come to a similar 
agreement with India regarding the Indian 
debt to Great Britain ; or secondly that 
India should repudiate the debt. This latter 
course is unlikely save under a Socialist 
Government, since if India as a country 
repudiated her debts, possibly private indivi¬ 
duals might also claim to be allowed to 
repudiate their debts. 

Turning finally to the historical signi¬ 
ficance of December 15,1933, the significance 
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is, not tiiat the money was paid, but that 
there was at any time any doaht as 1o tfs 
bring paid. The fuel that the payment of 
the debt was considered by some not to be 
ill the interest either of Great Britain or 
America is beside the ])oiiit. One has always 
heard so much about “an Englishman’s 
word being as good as liis bond,” that possibly 
people may Ix' pardoned for overlooking 
the fae.t tliat it was not lh(> H icialist section, 
but the Tory secstion, the e.ssentially ‘ safe” 
section of Great Britain that was at one 
time wondering, and seriously wondering, 
if the debt was going to be paid or not. That 


Great Britain eould have decided against 
payment is unthinkable since it would shake 
the wJiole (.’apitalist order. For the USSR 
afUT u complete break with the past to 
repudiate debt.s, is not surprUing, Jbut this 
talk of repudiation from the centre of 
Capitalism suggests that Cajiitalisiu is not 
so firailv foundi'd as iieople believed. Tlie 
burden of usury which is the key-ntoiu' of 
Capitalism and Imperialism, and is alter all 
only a glorified form of C-ijiitalism, has become 
too hcavi, and by its wi-iglit i.s already 
causing the arch <.f our present civilization 
to eiaeii. 


ALLAH BUX, AKTIST FROM THE PANJAB 

1!\ KlIXITI KUMAIi CllArj’HlUl 

Profrs's.r, ('a f nil la Unicrrsily 


I eaw some of Mr. Allah Bn.x’s pictures 
at an exhibition in the Government 
School of Art, C’ale-ntta, a few years 
ago and at that time they <Ud not 
impress mo much. I felt only a little bit 
curious at an artist with a Mohammedan 
name painting pictures of the Krishna 
legend. The drawings appeared to me to 
be. rather weak, and the colouring airy and 
unconvincing—the general intentions of the 
artLst seemed rather to create an atmosphere 
of prottiness. But th<* very \vmpathetie 
treatment of the theme was ipiite noticeable 
and had its immediate appeal, and the pictures 
on the whole woie favourably commented. 

At an exhibition in Calcutta which is 
now on (the lluiver.sal Art and Industrial 
Exhibition at Bhawanipi-r organized by a 
group of Paiijab artists and business men 
resident in Calcutta) I found Mr. Allah Biix’s 
pictures once again before the Calcutta public, 
occupying a considerable part of the wall- 
space. But this time one cannot pass by 
Mr. Allah Bux’s pictures : they are, to say the 
least, quite striking. 

In the first instance, had it not been 
for the signatures and the labels, no one 


could have dreamt that these pictures were 
the work of a non-Hmdu artist. But there 
is nothing strange in that. The arts of the 
country as well as its legendary and mystic 
lore w<*re never iieglei-ted by the cultured 
Musalinans *of India : and among the 
Mohammedan masses, there is far greater 
understanding and appreciation of the old 
Hindu culture, as a common inheritance 
shared with the Hindus from their common 
forbears, than is apparent on the surface. 
Hindu inusie, us for instance in the 
Plirapad, as mi..‘h cultivated by 

Mubnlmau Kalairants .^ud VstaiLs as by 
Hindus. The brass image makers of Benares 
are a good many of them Musalmans, as 
are the crystal nnd other stone cuttSrt who 
carve the Tantric Yantras on crystal for 
us(‘ in Hindu worship. So there is not much 
to wonder at thi- fact of a Panjab Musalman 
artist feeling at home with a Hindu theme. 

What is more important is the 
high quality of the pictures. TJiKerc are a 
few Krishna pictures in which the old weak 
style is quite discernible, but in.most*of them 
a far bettor understanding of his subject and 
a stronger grasp of his style are apparent. 
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Paiijab Village Bride aud Bridegroom. 


—By Allah Bux, Lahore 
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In his groupings in the more elaborate 
compositions ‘the Offerings from the 

Gopiri,’ showing tlie figure of Krishna in the 
middle and Gopis with offerings of all sorts 
in trays surrounding him) he is quite sponta¬ 
neous, and charmingly so. Some of Iho 
two-figure compositions (r.//., Krishna teasing 
liadha on her way to the river with water- 
pot on h(‘ad,—a theme which is giv'ou on 
two canvases, and the beautiful Sohiii uuil 
Moharai group, also done in a slightly different 
duplicate) are <(uite good. In the picture 
of Krishna teasing Radha, it was a happy 
idea, still more happily executed, to inak(* the 
tall handsome e]>h(‘bian figure* of Krishna 
showing a movement in unison with that 
if the equally handsome Rsidha figure—as 
of both of them were unconsciously executing 
a dance—-a situation whicli evokes the 
memory of a great many old Hindi lyrics on 
tlie theme of the two divine h'vers. These 
pictures of Mr. Allah liux are veritable little, 
idylls of Indian life and romance : and there 
is a touch of sincerity, of a profound 
symj)athy with his subjects, whicli suffuses 
the canvases with a delicate charm. 

Fortunately, the beauty and mysticism 
of the Radha-Ki'ishna legend is not the only 
theme that attracts him. lie has f<*lt 
drawn by the romantic legends of his own 
province, and stories like that of the 
beautiful Sohni have found in him an 
eloquent interpreter. The story of Sohni and 
Mohiwal is but a lute Panjabi version of the 
eternal legend of lladha’s quest for iicr 
lieloved who is calling her by the sound of 
his flute : we have here a beautiful idyll of 
a pair of lovers in Panjabi folk costume, 
and the whole composition breathes a iini<|ne 
atmosphere of romance. The same may be 
said of a newly-married couple going to their 
home from th<‘ bride's village—the girl in 
a scarlet costume turning back wistfully for 
a last look at the home of her ehildliood. 

Somewhat different though allied to these 
above compositions, carefully worked out in 
their delicate and rather evanescent colouring, 
are some vigorous brush pictures depicting 
the life of the virile rustics of tlie Panjab. 
(e./ 7 . ‘^Pcoplo at a Panjab Village Fair,' ‘A 
Rustic Wedding Proceesiou ^Tbrce 
Generations 'Escaping Famine’). In these 


pictures Mr. Allah Bux shows his powers as 
a clever draftsman who has a perfect control 
over his brush. Fidelity to life is here 
<*orabined with a very fine balancing of the 
figures in the canvas and a most natural 
way of treating them. There is nevertheless 
a sculptural quality -the quality of a proces¬ 
sional frieze—in these canvases. 

These are all pietiircs in oil colour. lu 
additinti lie has executed in water colour a 
Kcries of daiicliig figures in the convention- 
ali/ed ancient Indian dress, which, in their 
attempt at a too tsonseioiis stylization 
appear to mo to be Jess happy. 

Mr. Allah Bux’s artistic training has never 
been a formal one in any school of art. He 
learnt his painter’s craft from an old type 
Ni'ti/fjdsJi or craftsman decorator and painter 
of Lahore, who trained pupils and apprentices 
even as Mr. Allah Bux himself is now doing.' 
Figure-painting early had a fascination for 
him. Later Air. Allah Bux spent a number of 
years in IJoinbay, whore the work ot Gujarat 
and liajputana artists seems to have exerted 
some influence «>n iiiin. The spell which the 
Krishna legend exerted on him may have 
come from Gujarat, us well as a peculiarly 
gracioufc softness and harmony of colours. 

There is nothing vauntingly 'Indian' about 
his style, which is just that of ordiriarv 
European tochnhpie with a strong influence 
of the Indian tradition snch as we see 
lingering in the latest schools of Indian 
painting a.s at Kangra, at Jaipur and at 
Nathdwara. Naturally enough, this kind of 
stylo will be rather weak than vigorous, and 
would aim more than anything else at being 
romantic and pretty. Mr. Allah Bux’s 
undoubted control of his materials and his 
poetic feel added by his sincerity largely 
counterbalance the absence of any striking 
vigour and individuality of style. 

Judging from the better class of Hindu 
m^-thological pictures and those of Sikh history 
and legend which are now in vogue in the 
Panjab and Northern India, it would seem that 
Mr. Allah Bux^s aitistic talents are working in 
close harmony with this trend, and it appears 
that at least in the Panjab he is helping a 
great deal to establish the style now in vogue. 
This style is certainly much fitter to jive 
pictorial representation to what may be 
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—By Allah Bux, Labors 
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called the Medieval Hinda spirit which still 
dominates the Oner elements of North Indian 
ill tiStic endeavour in the plastic arts. The 
Ritjput (Kangra and Rajputana) and Mogul 
art traditions are all but dead, and as in 
other culture areas of India, Hindustani¬ 
speaking or Hindiistani-nsing India is building 
n|) a new art tradition. So long the garish 
Bombay lithographs and oleographs (ultimately 
going to the Malayalain artist Ravivarma for 
their inspiration) have dominated the ha'umt's 
of the whole of India, excepting Bengal. 
Their inilucnco on the artistry of India has 
been disastrous. The inherent good tastc' of 
North Indian art in tin* inattc'r oi eostume and 
other accessories lias bi'cn very adversely 
modified by the cheap commercial jiroducts 
of the Bombay presses. It is time that the 
spirit of the Medieval Art of Northern India 
once more asserted itself, albeit with the 
help of European techniijue. In Mr. Allah 
Box’s pictures, and in similar ones by other 
artists of the Pan jab and Hindustan, T rejoiee 
to see the beginning of this re-assertion. For 
are not pictures of this type -those, vjj., of 
tlie svcltr, handsome and ju*nsiv<> Krishna, in 
the exquisite garb in which Kaiigra and 
Jaipur painters loved to dress him, of the 
tall fair Radha in the North Indinn or Gujarati 
style of sari or lalirifttjt ; of the Pandavas 
who whether clad in armour or in Hindu 
civil dress seem to conn* down from the pages 
of the lia'.ni-mntia (the Persian Mahnhharntu) 
as painted for Akbar ; of Sikh f/ants in 
pictures which remind us of scenocs from the 
Mogul miniatures—being scattered all over 
the Panjab and Northern India, in tricolour 
reproductions in magu/ines, books and 
almanacs, as well as in the form of ‘sacred’ 
pictures to be framed and hung up in the 
living rooms? We have a strange medley in 
the art that is issailing the man in the street 
in an Indian town. Bombay oleographs, 
showing a most jarring discord of loud 
colours heightened with a most assertive and 
odoriferous varnish—a travesty of art, cheap 
and gaudy; pictures of European ladies and 
lovers masquerading as Hindu ladies, and as 
Hindu deities and licroes and heroines, like 
Radha and Krishna, which as an art is an 
abomination; pictures of the Bengal art 


studios of the eighties and nineties of the 
last century, sometimes quite good in their 
na'ive attempt to express the folk art of 
Bengal with a European technique, now 
reproduced in a manner far inferior to what 
used to be the way formerly from the Calcutta 
lithograph presses; pictures along this new 
Panjab and Hindustan school; and those from 
a similar Bengal school. A study of these 
small art-movements would bo most interest¬ 
ing ; and in such a study, work of the type 
of Mr. Allah Bux’s will certainly deserve a 
honorable mention. 

For Mr. Allah Bux is naturally by virtue 
of his '-nhji'ct and In-' being with the tide 
imn’i: iii tmie’i willi tin* arti-tic ta-tas and 
artistic life of the land. His fellow- 
proviiieial Mr. .\bdiir Rahman Chughtai 
stands apart,—he has ereat<*d a world of his 
own, and types of his own, which interest 
cultured art-lovers who are in sympathy with 
the Musalman poetry and the Mnsalman 
mysticism of tin* Panjab and of Persia. 

It is rather rernarkabh* that both Mr. 
Chughtai and Mr. Allah Bux have taken up 
the hnraaij figure as the best medium for 
their art and their artistic aims. They are 
very much at home there. But we do not 
find in them that sympathetic understand¬ 
ing of or interest in nature—such us, for 
instance, we see in Nandalal Bose. The 
latter has given us the souls of trees also 
in his pictures. We seek for that in vain in 
the Pan jab artists. 

Be it as it may, in Mr Allah Bux’s 
pictures wo see a fine rendering of the 
Krishna legend and other Indian legends, and 
of Panjub life, in a mixed Indo-European 
style which is growing up in Modern India: 
the range of his themes is not large, but 
his work is pleasing, and above all is sincere, 
and it is a popular rather than a professedly 
superior or high-browed art: his pictures 
arc a visible demonstration of a fundamental 
cultural unity among Hindus and Moham- 
madans in India ; and all who see his pictures 
will be sure to like them, especially if they 
arc lovers of Indian poetry and mysticism, 
and will wish him still greater success as an 
artist. 



CHATS WITH AMERICA'S BILLIONAIRES 
EBALIL A. VAROIIESE, ji. a. 


O NCE a lifetime one gets a chance to 
moot America's billionaires socially. 
1 met three—Rockefeller, Dodge 
, and Carnegie—oil, copper and steel 
magnates—a good bag for any lion-hunter. 
My luck was through a series of circumstances 
which may int('rest but need not detain the 
reader. 

John D. Junior—as he is called to dis¬ 
tinguish him from his father John D. Senior, 
the founder of the Rockefeller fortune, who 
spends his old age (piietly in his sub-tropical 
Florida home—was kind enough to invite 
me for dinner at his New York residence 
in famous ])Jiitocratic Fifth Avenue. A most 
unostentatious home with its number 
unrecorded jierhaps to avoid the curious 
or the gunmen. It was not even a 
skyseraper—J had imagined that millionaires 
lived in big buildings-- a childish thought 
at all times. 

Mrs. Rockefeller, bill, aristocratic, with 
a Roman nose, received me at the. door— 
not far from where was posted a detective 
in mufti to protect her and her jewels. 
iSubseciuently I learned that she was the 
daughter of a late Senator and the sister of 
the President of the Chase National Bank— 
perhaps the greatest bank in the world, 
certainly in America. 

The Rockefellers are a simple folk. 
John. D. Jr. is a very shrewd, intelligent 
man, as you soon discover over th(‘ dinner 
table. He is t and t—teetotaler, neither 
smokes nor drinks although he is against 
prohibition. His brother-in-law Mr. Aldrich, 
the President of the Chase National Bank, 
was vigorously puffing away sitting next 
to him. Mr. Rockefeller’s sons were also 
there ; as the father so the sons. Neither 
in their dress, manner nor speech did any 
of them betray that they have more dollars 
at their disposal than there are people in 
India. They have long outgrown the new- 
rich stage. The father gave them all a 


good university education, married them 
and put them to work in the many Rocke¬ 
feller interlocking directorates. Their train¬ 
ing was rigorous in the extreme. One of 
them. Nelson, had to work as an elevator 
boy in his college to supplement the allow¬ 
ance from his father—a good man to teach 
the value of money. The young Rockefellers 
travelled iliird class around the world 
including India as they told me and I have 
seen one of them who was sitting nt my left 
at dinner carry about a heavy Gladstone bag 
around at the stations and other places. 
(Porters and beggars arc' not so available 
in America as in India). He had just then 
returned from his honcj'moon with his wife, 
a simple, unornamented and charming girl — 
an object-lesson to our bejewelled Indian 
women who dangle gold from every angle of 
the nose, ears, hair and toes. 

John D. fJr. askc'd me my interests. 1 told 
him that I am a lawyer in India, that I am 
now interested in Economics and came to 
America to learn how to make money—to get 
rich quick. 

A short-cut to fortune ? He asked 
me if I knew any, for he liked to learn 
it himself. 

“Yes,.. .To be bom the son of a rich 
father or to make a lucky guess on the 
stock market.” I replied. 

He .W.IS amused. Later when I bade 
him good-bye he gave me a key chain 
witli a lucky elephant and horse-shoe as a 
souvenir. It was a good joke. John D. Sr. 
gives dimes (10 cents) to boys seeking 
souvenirs. 

One of John I). .Tr.’s sons joined me in 
conversation. 

“You have philosophy in your country*,” 
he remarked. 

“Yes,” I answered. “You have money 
and the comforts of life, we have misery 
and philosophy—the philosophy of misery 
and the misery of philosophy. I am 
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prepared to exchange shoes with you 
any minute/’ 

Like most millionaires the Rockefellers 
have a home in the country where the 
family lives, besides the one in the city 
where they entertain. Of course, they have 
other mansions in Florida or France for 
summer hibernation. 

One day I drove to the country home 
of the Rockefellers in Tarrytown on the 
outskirts of the city. An expanse of a 
thousand acres with deer iuiniiiiig acro.ss 
the private roads of the millionaire. There 
were noti<u>s that trespassers will bo prose¬ 
cuted under the ])enalty of the law. On 
and on we drove, without seeing a sitigle soul. 
We passed the garage' where a grc'yhound 
was rcbelliously snilling at his man-made 
chains. At hist the Kockefclh'r homo. It 
looked like a cottage. It was not made with 
bricks of gold or paved with chunks of 
marble or studded with rubies. Simplicity 
itself ! 

It is interesting to observe that the 
practical American (h’of'suses and Midasi's 
do not build imposing structures in marble 
like our Maharajas. They have rather a 
few comparatively small buildings on the 
same grounds so that the diffen'iit members 
of the family can live separati'ly and at 
the same time be near each other. So no 
quarrels among the in-laws ! 

The Rockefellers like others amassed 
their vast fortune through dubious practices 
as can be read in ’Tarbell’s eiassi(: on the 
Standard Oil Company or in Ripley's UauI- 
rvati Profile tux. There were scandals of 
rebates, rate wars, trustification, litigation 
and all the other devious devilry that the 
ingenuity of lio.inciers and lawyers could 
invent. Jt was the order of the day. 
Rockefeller was just the culmination of the 
system. He f<*ught with his back to the wall. 
He crushed or would have been crushed. But 
Rockefeller—especially the son—is the 
benefactor of nations. Part of the fortune 
is spent nobly through educational, medical 
and other foundations. It conquers illiteracy 
in China or Arabia, mosquitoes in Brazil 
and Panama and cholera in India. Ill-gotten 
is well'spent. 

The Rockefellers are also free from the 


■parvenu snobbishness that characterizes some 
other American millionaires. They have 
never asjiired to marry into or from among 
the bankrupt dukes or duchesses of England 
or princes or princesses of Italy or Russia 
with long titles and lean purses. The Rocke¬ 
feller dollars could buy them up in shovelfuls 
if th«*y cared. Being sinqde they prefer their 
e(]uala or almost C([uds from the democracy 
of America. 

I invited the Rockefellers to India. "I 
sh.all get you clf’phants to ridc,^'' said I 
twirling the lucky elephant they had given 
me. 

Small wonder that an American friend 
of mine—himself a distinguished man—whis¬ 
pered in my cars ; 

"...’s nioncv is a curse : but Rocke- 
feller’s money is a blessing to the world.” 

The l)odg(‘s, the copper magnates, own 
about si.v hundred acres along the Hudson 
just on the limits of the New York City. 
They have mines all jjver the world. And 
they have munificently endowed colleges in 
Turkey and Arabia, besides institutions like 
Columbia in America. 

The wife of one of tlie Dodges is the 
daughter of the Morgans, international 
financiers from whom French and English 
Governments borrow at a pinch. President 
Wilson was one of the Dodge family friends 
and whenever he came to New York he used 
to stay over with them. They showed me 
the room where Wilson drafted his fourteen 
points. 

Lik(' the country home of the Rockefellers 
the Dodge homo was small. In fact, there 
was a number of these houses strewed along 
the grounds in one of which their mother, 
in another of which their brother lived. The 
Americans do not build for eternity either 
as we seem to do in India—not even one 
hundred-and-twenty storeyed skyscrapers 
which have an actuarial life of only twenty 
years. 

The Dodges are a fine people. Their 
little daughter button-holed me with a flower 
as we parted. 

Old Andrew (Andy) Carnegie is dead. 
So his widow spreads hospitality from her 
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liome also in New York’s millionaire Avenue. 
It is an old home, a massive structure of 
stone, but there is nothing grandiloquent 
about it from the outside. But inside 
there arc richly carpeted stairs. Scott and 
Bums stare from their niches in the Carnegie 
walls at this dusky intruder. (Carnegie 
was a Scotch by birth and he had built a 
•castle in his old country). In the reception 
mom there hung pictures of Carnegie with 
closely clipped grey beard as well as those 
of his wife and only child—a daughter 
and son-in-law. Both the latter were 
'|>reseiit on the occasion when I was there. 
I had expected to see Charles Schwab, the 
executive brains of the Carnegie Steel Trust, 
whom the old Babbit had "discovered.” But 
he was out of city—his home on the Riverside 
Drive is not far from where I live. 

The CarnegicB show you round their home, 
pass through, the conservatorium on the 
second floor where there arc orchids and 
roses in winter. Old Andy, they say, was a 


man of simple tastes but I saw more lavish 
style in Carnegie’s than at Rockefeller’s. 
Andrew Carnegie was all for peace and 
libraries. He gave his millions away to the 
public. He held his money as a sacred trust. 
There are millionaires like that now and 
then. 

The Carnegies gave me a purse as a 
souvenir. Eagerly I opened. There was no 
money in it. 

I said, "Give rae the money and I will 
find the purse.” 

They were tickled to death. 

American millionaires make you feel at 
ease and at home. Our rajas, zamindars 
and chaprasis—my God ! 

I hope some day to meet Ford—apostle 
of mass production and king of the road. 
Edison, his friend, to whom I had long 
intended to go on a pilgrimage is now beyond 
the sphere of his wizardry, gone into the land 
of eternal light, like the beacon they have 
erected to his memory. 


ZIONISM 

By KARUNA hitter 


T hat nationalkun is one of the most terrific 
forces in'the world today, threatening peace 
and civilization constantly, is recognized. 
Still, tliere is a difiTerence here; perhaps one of 
degree only, but which is matovitil from our 
point of view because of the danger that it offers 
to the larger interests of mankind in generaL 
For instance, there is ample d fference betvr^n 
the resurgent nationalism of China seeking 
•expression of her decadent civilization and subdued 
personality and the obstrusive and aggressive 
nationalism of Japan that thrusts its arms into 
Shanghai and Manchuria. The study of Zionism 
impresses on us all the aspects of nationalism, for 
we witness the amazing spectacle of a race 
scattered through flie continents seeking closer 
ties of mutual intend a common Home, and 
the media of a cultural renaissance. We are 
compelled to inquire what are the forces that 
inspure it when the Zionist movement does afford 
us the remarkable phenomenon of a national 
apirit (preserved without territory) striving through 
centuries of persecution and neglect. And me 

39—7 


problem of Zionism which is in effect the national 
problem of the whole worhl Jewry offers on 
interesting study, for tlie problem is international 
os much 118 it is national. 

We have, then, in the first place, a national 
problem of absorbing interest, for it aims at the 
resuscitation and the keeping alive of an ancient 
civilization and culture in the body of a people 
which has not ceased to have its distinctive 
characteristics under the most adverse conditions 
imaginable, and, secondly, by reason of its wide 
international bearing cannot be without interest 
for us or for the matter of that for any other 
nation because every country has its share of 
Jewish population. 

The Zionist idea is nearly as old as Jewish 
history itself. Ismel’s history in ancient times 
shows the path to the realization of Zionism. 
The exodus from Egypt was an example of 
colonization and emigration. The Jewish people 
entered^ Qinaan, occupied land^ and in a um 
generations became a glorious nation, return 

from Babylon was a great Zionist event In 
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the favourite idea of modern Zionism, the idea 
of a spiritual centre in Zion for the whole 
Diaspora, the focussini' of a pure Jewish life in 
Palestine, the creation of an intellectual and moral 
reservoir, from which a stream of influence 
should flow all over the scattered nation and 
waves of Jewish inspiration and knowledge 
should spread in all ilirections, making the litde 
land a metropolis of Judaism in religion and 
life. 

While the idea of a Jewish colony in Pales¬ 
tine hod its origin in the Scriptures, modern 
Zionism has manifestly an economic and 
political motive as its mainspring of action. 
But this transition was effected by a painful 
evolution through the centuries that have elapsed 
since the Roman legions attacked the Temple. 

The history of the tfews during the period 
between the eleventh and the present century 
makes sad retuling with very few interludes of 
short duration. The hanlships of the Jews 
increased as the years went by. Martin Luther, 
early in his career summed up the position thus : 
“Our fools, the popes, bishops, sophists, and 
monks, have hitherto conducted themselves toward 
the Jews in such a manner that he who was a 
good Christian would have T)referrod to be a Jew. 
And if I had been a Jew and had seen such 
blockh^s and louts ruling and teaching 
Christianity, I would have become a swine rather 
than a Christian, because they have treated the 
Jews like dogs and not like human beings.” One 
wonders how the Jews survived such trials. They 
lived as a separate “untouchable” community 
within the ghettos outside the pale of civilization. 
It is not surprising that what has iieen described 
as the “asperities” of Jewish character developed 
rapidly, and orthodoxy of the worst type flourished 
with becoming ease. The idea of the rise of the 
Messiah to be followed by return to Palestine 
found ready response in the hearts of the suffer¬ 
ing mon and women. Hope of the deliver¬ 
ance from their persecutions formed the main 
bulwark in their Faith on which the rest of 
their religion wore grounded. 

Thus the Jews wore never allowed to forget 
their old nationality. They never forgot that 
tbev were a nation apart, distinct in morality 
ana learning, in literatui^ in social arrangements 
and in agriculture ; a civilized nation at a time 
when Western civilization was still unknown. 
For hundretls of years after the loss of political 
Independence they believed with passionate 
intensity in their future as a nation in Palestine. 
The idea of Jewish nationalism has been 
stated os, “one great family bound together not 
alone by a common past, but by a community 
of undying ideas, aspirations and hopes for a 
national futura” The nationalist spirit of the 
medieval Jews is sufiiciently reflected in their 
liturgy, 4Uid esjpeoially in the works of Jehuda 
Ha’lev^ the Jewish poet 

The astonishing popularity of tbe pseudo- 


Messiahs in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies was another symptom of the disease that 
had overtaken the Jew mind because of their 
degenerate condition. The sanost of peoples 
were led, largely because of their sorrow, to 
trust in the promises of a succession of ras- 
c.als and half-deluded fanatics who convulsed 
Jewish life for two centuries. The Cabala with 
its Messianic predictions stimulated faith in 
the claims of the impostors, but Jewish unhappi¬ 
ness was the r^l cause of the blind and 
extravagant devotion of whole communities. The 
most outstanding of these iii the sixteenth century 
wore : David Reubeni (who came to Rome in 
1.521 from the East) and his imitator, a Portu¬ 
guese, Diego Pires (aiias Solomon Molcho, 
r. l.lUl). Both interviewed various rulers, while 
the former actually counselled with them regard¬ 
ing a Crusade which never came off. Molcho 
was burned at the stake (1,5.'12 ?) and Reubeni 
ended his life in a Spanish prison. Thus ended 
a very short but important Zionist movement 
in calamity. 

In the following century the influence of 
the Christian millenarians gave a fresh impulse 
to the national idea. Manasseh ben Israel 
(1604-10.57) co-operated with English millenarians 
to procure the re-establishmont of Jews in 
England whence they had been expelled finally 
under Edward I in 1290, as a preliminary to 
their national return to Palestine. Some Jewish 
interpreters hail asserted that the dispersion of 
the Jews was to i>e everlasting. Manas-seh 
very definitely rejected the idea that Isniol’s 
mission demanded a continuous exile. To him 
it seemed that the dispersion ought to be 
made complete, because it must lead to 
restoration. 

The most popular and influential of modern 
Jewish p.seudo-Mes8iahs was Sabbathai Zevi 
(1G2G-167G) who proclaimed himself Messiah in 
1648. Ho thoroughly exploited the credulity 
of the Jews, who everywhere prepared for the 
journey to. Palestine. But Sabbathai was 
imprisoned, and adopted Islam at the risk of 
death threatened by the Sultan, and later died 
in ignoniiny. But the bulk of the people refused 
to be disillusioned for a whole century. Some- 
“succe88ors”_ followed, who continue^ the move¬ 
ment till in 1778 the reaction arrived in &e 
shape of the Mendelssohnian movement sponso¬ 
red by Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786), the 
father of Jewish Rationalism. A prominent 
figure in the German literary world of his 
time, he became a vigorous champion of his 
pMple after an attempt was made by a well- 
wisher to convert him to Ouristianity. He 
first presented the case of Jewish emancipation 
in a clear form. In a little voluma JerusaUmj. 
he pleaded for the h:eedom of thought for all 
people. He asserted that no religion could 
boast of a monopoly of truth, mat the test 
of a religion lay in its effect on conduct^ 
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and that all religions were true which affected 
believers for good. Therefore, he urged : “Let 
everyone, who is obedient to civil” government, 
who acts righteously toward his fellow men, 
be allowed to speak as he thinks, to pray to 
God after his own fashion, or after the fashion 
of his fathers, and to seek ^ eternal salvation 
where he thinks he may find it.” The influence 
of Jerusalem was not immediate but when it 
made itself felt it initiated a renaissance in 
Germany as well as in Russia. But the paths 
in the two countries followed different directions. 
Whereas in Germany the newly acquired know¬ 
ledge of _ German was utilized to dip in German 
culture, in Russia, the paucity of Russian 
intcllectualism at the time left young Jews 
uqin spired and they turned to Hebrew and its 
development 

A leading disciple of Mendelssohn’s Ilartwig 
IVessely, a German humanist began to apply 
his master’s theories to Jewish education. He 
insisted that a true knowledge of Judaism was 
impossible without the background of a general 
culture. Tliat Biblical and Talmudic training 
were indisiM'nsable, but education could not 
end there. The natural sciences, philoaojiby, 
history, the wisdom of the world, were fully as 
important His ap])eal met with both resistance 
and re.sponse. Secular schools wen* started in 
Italy, in Austria, and in Germany. Ortho<loxy 
liegan to give way, “disintegration” set in, 
iind a little later the “Berlin Religion” claimed 
iidherents. The older onler had recieved a 
severo blow’, rfewish life expandel beyond the 
confines of traditional literature which empha¬ 
sized, amongst other tilings, the Zionist idea. 
'Phe French Revolution which followed generated 
the same tendencies. 

Famous and influential (Jiristians advocated 
Jewi.sh emancipation ; among these numerous 
well-wishers of the Jewry were : Les.sing, whose 
■dramas put cultured Germany to sluime; von 
Dohni, who in his work Upon the Ciril AmeUo- 
ralion of the (hmhlton of the Jeu's (1791) made 
a plea for the admission of Jews to civic 
rights ; Montesquieu, who stated, “If any of 
our descendants should ever venture to say 
that the nations of Europe were cultured, your 
I the Christians’] example will be adducetl to 
prove that they were barbarians.” At the same 
time_ Goethe and Voltaire were remarkable ex¬ 
ceptions in _ that they suffered from extreme 
Judaeophobia. The writers and jiolitical phi¬ 
losophers who were influenced by the general 
humanitarianism of the Age were reinforced 
by politicians. Of these were, Joseph II of 
Austria, who capped his reforms with an Edict 
of Toleration in 1782 ; the famous Mirabeau, 
who advocated complete political equality for 
Jews in the National Assembly ; Pelham, Frime 
Minister of England, who m 1753 introduced 
a naturalization law, but had to withdraw the 
Act in the following year “because it had pro¬ 


voked displeasure” on all sides. President John 
Adams, on the other hand, was one of the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the Zionist 
idea. In a letter to Major Manuel_ (1785-1851) he 
said, “I reaUy wish the Jews again in Judaea, 
an independent nation, for as I believe, the 
most enlightened men of it have participated 
in the amelioration of the philoshophy of the 
age ; once restored to nn independent govern¬ 
ment and no longer persecuted, they^ would 
soon wear away some of the asperities and 

E eculiaritics of their character,.” He 

elievotl, therefore, that a Jewish State ne«l 
not prejudice the interests of the Jews in 
other countries. 

The French Revolution and its chihl, 
Napoleon, inaugurated a new era in Jewish 
history. The latter tore down ghetto walls all 
over Europe and added political and economic 
equality to the newly found intelh*ctual freedom 
ushered in by Mendelssohn and Lc-s^ing. But 
Napoli*on was led to these local emancipatoiy 
measures after he had failed to create his _ Jewish 
Palestinian kingdom in 1799, when he issued a 
summons to the Asiatic an<l African Jew’s to 
march und(*r lii.s banner, i)roinising “to give 
them the Holy Land” and “to restore ancient 
Jerusal(‘m to its pristine splendour.” It may be 
mentioned here, senenies of founding a Jewish 
State had also been gaining currency in England 
(where the Jews were not admitted to full 
citizen.ship till the nineteenth century) and that 
the restoration of Israel w’as a favourite idea of 
the English. 

In 1807 Napok*on ordered the convention of 
a Jewish Sanhedrin in Paris. It virtually re¬ 
pudiated the nationalist tradition. 

The first decades of the nineteenth century 
brought important changes in the structure and 
content of Judaism. The changes followed two 
tendencies, the first opportunist and empirical, 
the second phi]oso])hiu and doctrinaire. Many 
of the Jews converted to an European life 
wished to resliape Jewish i^aetice to fit easily 
with their new mode. 

The second impetus to change was more 
fundamental. Some thinkers (lcej)ly influenced 
by scientific developments sought to re-examine 
the very foundations of their religious faith. 
They examined the “mission” of Israel and its 
relation to the non-Jewish world. They com- 
letely reconstructed Judaism until it seemed to 
e almost a new religion. ,lucobson, a West- 
halian rabbi, realizing that the services had 
^ ecome unaesthetic and the prayers unintelligible 
introduced German prayers, German songs and 
German sermons. Abraham Geiger, the most 
notable leader of Reform Judaism precipitated 
a widespread schism. He maintained that all 
reference to a restored national life and a 
messiah should be taken out of the creed. He 
refused to link up the destiny of Israel with 
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Palestine. The immediate cause of dissent varied 
in each place but the fundamental issues involv¬ 
ed^ were similar everywhere. Was it a revecded 
faith,_ and, therefore, an immutable religion, the 
question persisted, or, a developing religion that 
could be adapted to shifting circumstances ? Jews 
flocked to Reform Judaism as it made life less 
irksome. 

The disappearance of Napoleon from the 
European political stage relaxed the control of 
Judaeophobta^ and the former restrictions on the 
Jews were reimposed. But the new consciousness 
which the Mendelssohnian movement and the 
French Revolution had given the Jews never 
left them and the success of Reform Judaism 
should be ascribed largely to these causes. When 
the French Revolution lifted the Jews, even the 
sentimen^ attachment began to dissolve. The 
Jews prided themselves on their identification 
with the life of the Western world. They turned 
their faces from the East; they insisted that 
they were not a separate national group, only 
their religious beliefs marked them off from their 
neighbours. 

Dissentient voices were few. The most 
aggressive challenge came from Moses Hess, 
a Jewish German Socialist In his Rome und 
Jerusalem (1862) Hess pointed out the historical 
bases of nationalism and maintained its indes¬ 
tructibility. He declared that if nationalism was 
inconsistent with Jewish emancipation in each 
country, the latter _ should be sacrificed. But 
Hess made little impression on German Jews 
to whom his work was addressed. At about the 
same time, Hirecb Kalischcr startled the orthodox 
Russian Jews in the very prime of Alexander 
ll’s liber^isni, by belittling the Messianic theory 
and urging practical work to help themselves. 
He {^vocatefi colonization work in Palestine and 
was intrumental in establishing the first coloniza¬ 
tion society in Frankfurt in 1861. Perez 
Smolenskin (1812-1885) of the Nationalist school 
of thought criticized the ideal of being “a Jew 
at home and a man outside” as unworkable. 
Hence, he advocated a Nationalism based on 
the ‘Tripled (‘bord” of the land (Palestine), 
the Law (Torah) and the Language (Hebrew). 
Bide by side with this propaganda for nation¬ 
alism there was a deeper undercurrent of Hebrew 
revival : a literary movement in Hebrew 
which fought obscurantism persistently at the 
same time infusing a love of the ancient 
lan^ge. This, known as the Ilaskalah 

i Ehilightenment) movement had a definitely 
iberalizing tendency. Thus^ a clear direction 
was absent in which the Jewish thought tended 
to flow. 

Then came the anti-Bemitic wave that burst 
upon Geraany after the Franco-Prusaian War. 
It gained in strength and political significance 
as Bismarck made riie Jews the scapegoat of 
his own folfies. In 1872 Pope Pius Ia (^e- 
braled his Giristmat by issuing a diatribe 


against the Jews, characterizing them as enemies 
or Christ and* a pernicious influence in civilized 
society. The papal pronouncement had its desired 
effect at ail centres of Catholic strength, parti¬ 
cularly in Germany. The Anti-Semites began 
to organize societies there in 1879 unhampered 
by the Government Though the movement 
almost collapsed at^ the end of the century, 
the Jews lost their 'sense of stability and 
a continuous emigration to America ensued 
which ended only with the declaration of 
war in 1914.’“ 

In Russia, the reactions of anti-Semitic forcee 
to the reforms of Alexander II manifested 
themselves in terrible pogroms 1880-81. Anti- 
Semitism also flourished in Poland, Austria- 
Hungary imd Roumania, and the Dreyfus 
Case revealed France was not free from the 
racial incubus. 

Anti-Semitism, however, stimulated Jewish 
unity just when the ancient solidarity was 
being jeopardized. Thousands of young Jews 
who had merged themselves into the life of 
their coratry wholly, or had tried to do so,, 
renouncing their own people, were flung back. 
Not a few turned to Zionism and Jewish 
history once more attracted attention. The ideals 
of the Haskalah gave place to a more distinctly 
nationalist tendency. 

At the forefront of aggressive nationalism 
stood l.<eo Pinsker^ a native of Odessa, wha 
seized the psychological moment just after the 
Russian massacres to publish his striking pamphlet 
on Auto-Emancipation (1882). His thesis was not 
original but its timeliness increased its potentialities. 
He thought, the Jews in hoping for their identi¬ 
fication with the life of the countries in which 
they lived were nourishing illusions only. They 
could not even be treated as self-resjiecting 
aliens, for they had no national Home. Govern¬ 
ments regarded them as floating groups or 
individuals, ghosts in every land. He pleaded 
for auto-emancipatlon through the creation of 
a national Home, preferably in Palestine, buli. 
if that was not possible, in any other desirable 
land. Driven by the force of events, the Jews 
started organizations in Vienna an<l in Odessa, 
the Vienna society being known as the Kaditna 
and _ the Odessa one, the Okovevd Z^on (Lovers 
of Zion). By 1890, the organizations haa their 
branches at all important university centres 
in _ Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Switzerland, for it was essentially a students 
movement Similar associations also cropped 
up at various places. The thovevd Zion onp- 
naUy mmed at hdpmg groups of pioneers in 
emigrating to Palestine, Such a group was the 
BUu, composed of young enthusiasts, mostly 
^fessional men, who left Russia and Roumania. 
Their effbrte resulted in the founding of 


* Recently the exodus bos begun again rince 
Hiner’a assumption of the Chanodlorship 
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the Rosh Le Zion in Judea, Zicron Jacob in 
Samaria, and Rosh Pinnah in Galilee. The 
work provefl extremely difficult The soil had 
been left uncultivated for centuries, funds were 
meagre, the Turkish authorities created compli¬ 
cations and, lastly, malaria, cholera and trachoma 
took a very heavy toll of lives. Edmund de 
Rothschild lent a helping hand but for 
which the colonisation work would have collapsed. 
This was not at all hopeful. More serious, 
however, was the indifference of Jews all over 
the world. The Kathma and the Cluivevv Zion 
kept up the fight valiantly in the face of almost 
insurmountable difficulties ; but, it was the 
students only they could affect by their outlook. 

^ Still, they produced a training ground from which 
have come the best and foremost leaders, in the 
political as well as in the cultural B2)heres, of the 
present-day Zionist movement. 

The field was lying fallow, so to say, when 
caine Theodor Herzl, the originator of modern 
political Zionism, upon the scene. Herzl was 
a Viennese writer and a reviewer of plays 
but plunged headlong into the Zionist movement^ 
or, what is more proper, created a Zionist move¬ 
ment when he felt the impact of the anti- 
Semitic campaign which accompanied the Dreyfus 
Case while he was in Paris. He was thoroughly 
German in his education and was ignorant of 
the rcligiou-s bases of Zionism and the works 
of Hess, Pinsker, Smolenskin and other nation¬ 
alist l^ers of thought. Therefore, he let go 
all religious rubbish and driven by the force 
of his imagination, planned for a vast interna¬ 
tional Jewish Society, with a capitalization of 
miUions to reconstruct Palestine, to draw 
off surplus Jewish populations in all countries. 
He approached Jewish lemlers (e. f)., Baron 
Hirsch and Alphonse Rothschild) and Bismarck 
with his scheme, but met^ with the inevitable 
contempt and rebuff. Htill undaunted, he 
published his epoch-making brochure Judmstant 
in 1896, which immediately created a noise. 
But, on the whole, the reception was unfavour¬ 
able. “It was renfj” Herzl wrote, “with the 
viciousness with which the theatre hyenas tear 
down a premifre.” But the Kadima in Vienna 
supported him, and so did Max Nonlau, a 
famous philosopher and critic% and Israel 
Zangwill, the most eminent Jewish man of 
letters of that time. The humbler masses were 
thrilled as it were, and Herzl felt so encouraged 
that ^ he called an international congress in 
Munich. He met with violent opposition from 
the Western European Jews, who insisted that 
Jewish Nationalism was a delusion and a myth, 
that it would be prejudicial to the painfully won 
rights of Jews in Europe. Tbe^ pointed out 
that Zionists were creating tangible evidence 
for the anti-Semite accusation timt Jews owed 
their allegianoe elsewhere and were indifferent 
to the interasts of the countries in which thej 
lived. The meeting was held Basle—tins 


being the first Zionist Congress which has met. 
reguWy ever since, exceptbg a few years 
during the war. A programme of Zionism was- 
adopt^ which stated that be object _ of Zionism 
was to establish a Jewish home in Palestine 
“secured by public law.” It laid down the 
following niean.s to the attainment of this end : 
(i) The promotion, on suitable^ lines, of the 
colonization of Palestine by Jewish agricultural 
and iniluBtrial workers, («‘) the organization 
and the binding together of the whole of Jewry 
by mean.s of appropriate institutions, local and 
international, in accordance with the laws of 
each country, (#/#') the strengthenmg and foster¬ 
ing of Jewish national sentiment and concious- 
ness. (if) preparatory steps towards obtaining 
government consent, where necessary, to the- 
attainment of the aim of Zionism. 

The primary object of the programme was 
to secure to those who had been rendered home¬ 
less or felt uncomfortable by reason of 
the pogroms in Europe, or those who sought 
a pure Jewish life in Palestine a permanent 
liomeland. Further, the colonization was meant 
for workers only, which i.s important to note 
having regard to the frequent anti-Semite 
accusation of Jews as nothing but usurers and 
blood-suckers conveying the meaning of social 
parasites. In short, it aimed at the attainment 
of a new level of material contentment and 
moral dignity in J’ale.stine. It also aimed at 
emphasizing and ^rpetuating the racial distinc¬ 
tions of the Jews. For this reason Zionism has 
to contend even today with the uncompromising 
hostility of a vast section of Jews who have 
as.similated themselves to the countries in which, 
they live or are earnestly trying to do so. 

During the following years, Herzl approached 
the chief European Governments and the Porte 
but nothing came of it excepting that the British 
Government evinced some interest in the matter. 
An offer of Uganda followed in 190J which was 
finally turned down by the Zionist Congress in 
1905 after an acute controversy. The contro¬ 
versy told on Herzl’s health and he died in 1904. 
After his death the lUfferences increased and 
a separate organization was started which had' 
for its object the colonization of the East 
African territory offered by the British Govern¬ 
ment. There was another controversy reg^ding 
the method of work. The “political” Zionists 
believed in diplomacy and opposed colonization 
until a charter could be secured, while the 
^“practical” Zionists wanted the colonization work 
to be pushed forward regardless of the political 
^status of Jews in Palestine, the idea being that 
when the political future of Palestine came to 
be discussed Jewish claims could not go unheard 
if a healthy Jewish colony existed. And this 
latter view had certainly some force; for if. 
propaganda for and organization .of Zionism 
uui been eesratial to the existence an'i growth 
of the Palestinian B^tlement, it is no less true 
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that but for the work of those who, in the 
pre-war years built up the new Jewish life in 
Palestine there would have been no inspiring 
forro behind the Zionist movement and no solid 
‘basis for its organization. 

The “practical” Zionists established a Zionist 
agency at Jaffa in 19()8. The political side 
was not abandoned, but the work of construction 
waa^ concentrated - upon. Progress, on the whole, 
■during the following years leading up to the 
time of the War in 1914 may be considered 
satisfactory, though the resources of the Jewish 
National Fund was quite inade(iuate to the 
task. In 1914 the Jewish jiopnlation in Palestine 
was 90,(109 and the number of agricultuml settle¬ 
ments had risen from 20 in 1904 to '14. The 
Hebrew school 8y.stein grew rapidly and the 

I )rojcct of_a Hebrew University was definitely 
Hunched in 1913, The membership of tlie 
organization and the capital of the ,Tewish 
National Fund expHn<l(!d from year to year, and 
unorganized sympathy with the Zionist outlook 
and aims became more and more diffused. 

The war upscl. all calculations, it stoppefl 
Zionist work in Pale.stine and (ho Organization 
was threat('ne<l with disruf>tion. In the eastern 
theatre of war and in Palestine the .lews had 
to bear the full blast of a protracted struggle. 
Oontacts betwc(m the various branches of the 
Organization could not he* effected and, moreover, 
a united front on the intornational question was 
an im|) 0 ssibility. “Political’' Zionism was once 
more in the ascendant. Nearly nil the Allies 
on the Continent wen; approa<'he<l by Nahum 
Sokolow, and in England, Chaim Weizmann and 
Herbert Samuel pre.ssed for Government recogni¬ 
tion of Zionist claim.s on Pale.stine. Ultimately 
a time came when the British Government .saw 
the importtince of rallying Jewish opinion in 
all countries, particularly in the U. S. A aiid in 
Russia, to its side and on Nov. 2, 1917 Lord 
Bjilfour as Foreign Heeretary, wrote* to Baron 
Rothschild staling that “His Majesty’s Government 
view with favour the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for th«' Jewish people, and will 
use their best endeavours to facilitate the 
achievi'inent of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which 
m.iy prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-,7eaish communities in Palestine 
or the rights and politicfil status enjoyed by 
Jews in any otlier country.” The Allied Powers 
who had l)<*en consulted before, formally 
endorsed the policy of the Biilfour Declaration 
after its issue. The Allie<l troops entered 
Jerusalem on December 9, 1917, and in March 1918 
a Zionist Commission loft for PaJeatino to “act 
us an advisory bodj to the British authorities” 
in all matters touching .lewish interests and the 
establishment of a national home for the Jews. 
The Commission directed the work of recons¬ 
truction ; and in July 1918 laid the foundation- 
stone of the Hebrew University on Mount 


Scopus—this brought a message from Woodrow 
Wiwon, who congratulated the Commission on 
their enthusiasm in those “times of stress.” 

Out of die welter of opimsing Jewish ideda, 
existent and non-existent interests in Palestine 
claiming precedence, the clashing interests of the 
Powers, and personal desires for leadership 
nothing tangible emerged at the Paris Peace Confer¬ 
ence, but in the formulation of various minority 
treatie.s the Conference guaranteed complete civil 
and political rights to the Jews residing in the 
countries which came under the purview of the 
treaties. 

The Zionist aim required to be finally 
endorsed and given a .suitable form. But the 
Zionist work went on as if all had been well 
and in the best possible^ light. Matters came to 
a head when Arab sentiments led to riots in 
.Terusalcm during the Pas«over of 1920, lasting 
over three days, in which a number of Jews were 
killed. The whole world reverbernfed with 
protestations. In England the leading news¬ 
papers insisU'd that the Government should make 
good their promises to the .lews. President Wilson 
and leading members of his (Cabinet reiterated 
their friendliness to the Zionist aspirations. The 
storm of protests overpowoj-ed Allied diplomacy, 
and on April 2r», 192(t. the Balfour Declaration 
was incorporated in the Turkish tn'aty and 
Britain was made the nuuidntory for Palestine. 
Article i of the Mandate (ratified by the Lt'ague 
of Nations) staU>s : “An approjiriato Jewish 
agency shall be recognized us a public body for 
the* purjioac of advising and co-operating wit!) 
the administration of Ptdcstinc in such economic, 
social and other matters as may affect the estab¬ 
lishment of the Jewish national home and the 
interests of the .Jewish population in Pale.stine, and, 
subject always to the control of the administra¬ 
tion, to assist and hake part in the development 
of the country. The Zionist Organization shall 
be recognized as such agency.” 

The outcome of all labours for many weary 
years was not quite satisfactory from the 
Zionist standpoint. It is true Zionism has 
H cultural side which may find ample 
scope ip the Hebrew revival in Palestine, 
but its primary characteristics are political and 
economic. This is admitted. Therefore, it would 
be natural to suppose that any movement that 
aims at the betterment of the iiolitical condition 
of an ethnic group must inevitably lead to a 
desire for tlie consummation of .such aims in a 
juitiunal StaU, the higiiest ideal in any national 
niovenieut yet Hence, the ideal of a Jewish 
National State is_ emphasized. But there are 
practical difficulties in the way to the realization of 
such hopes, which at present seem insurmountable. 
In area, Palestine is very limited with a popula¬ 
tion of about 600,000 Arabs and 60,000 Christians 
axcliiBive of the 200,000 Jews. Whether reasonably 
or unreasonably land acquisitions by the Jewish 
Agency have embittered Arab feelings. They look 
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upon all such acquisitions as encroachments on 
thoir own soil. The safety of the Jewish colony 
has to be ensured at the point of the British 
bayonet And there is no knowing how long this 
kind of security may be obtained. In England a 
section of public opinion have long insisted that 
the mandatory responsibilities are an unnecessary 
burden and a source of anxiety to the British. 
There has been a bilk of the French relinquishing 
their Syrian Mandate, and speculations have 
been set on foot whether Britain will follow 
France’s example if she took such a step.* 
From the Jewish point of view this wouhl bo 
disastrous, but there is little prospect of such a 
Qontingency ever becoming a reality, .since 
Palestine offers a protection to the Suez route 

to India and a base fur the airway to the same 

country. 

But notwithstanding all the vicissitmles, the 
Wailing Wall incidents of 19if) and Lord 

Passfield’s declaration of British Policy, the 
Jews are going forward with their numerous 

schemes. In this they have shown remarkable 
amount of resilience. Three years hack all seemed 
lost but the stubborn endurance and unfailing 
optimism of the Jews has sustained the move¬ 
ment this time as many times before. Oo-oporation 
of many of the most important Zionist and non- 
Zionist leaders who had hitherto refused to take 
part in Palestinian affairs was secured at Zurich 
in August 1929, and a historic pact was ratiffeil 
by the Zionist Congress whereby non-Zionists were 
admitted into the Jewish Agency, the official 
instrument of colonization. The tide of emigra¬ 
tion of sometime ago has been reversed into a 
tide of immigration though this is severely 
restricted. Modern Palestine is humming with 
life and activity. Agricultural farms, factories, 
banks, schools, the University, clubs and sports 
all indicate the vigour of Jewish intellect and 
life. It is difficult not to believe in a great 
future for the Jews, 

At the beginning of this article the question 

* Cf. The Mandates in Syria and Palestine by 
Douglas V. Duff., Quarterly Rerirvr, January, 1933, 


of belligerent nationalism was raised. It i» 
important in the Jewish Palestinian colony of 
today. “The Jews have furnished proof of their 
ability to do that funilamental work on which 
civilization is based” says Ludwig Lewisohi^* 
and this is no exaggeration. The modem city 
of Tel-Aviv near Jaffa stands as a concrete 
evidence of the Jew’s will to work. There 
is honesty, there is enthusiasm, and there is 
intelligence and skill. Unemployment among 
the flows in Palestine is unknown ; all co-operate 
to see that everyone may have a chance of 
living. There is no prison in Tol-Aviv! In 
their long history the Jews have been spared 
no pains, do they remember it ? Yes I for today 
even, the pugroni.s are not unknown in Europe.T 
Secondly, they eaiinut exercise that political 
power in the State which will make them drunk 
and vain of power. “It follows that, wherever 
they live, Jew.s must throw the weight of 
their strength and influence against the power 
of the absolute, belligerent, master Slate ami 
that their supreme way of doing this is by 
aiding in the upbuilding of Palestine and 
insisting that their _ devotion to Palestine, far 
from interfering with their civic rights, is 
prophetic of the freer citizenship of the State 
of the future.”§ May we expect then that 
Jewish Nationalism will attain to so fine a 
standanl of .synthetic values as to be a pattern 
to the world ? That the future can only show. 
Lewisolm states his ideal of peace at any cost. 
He reminds us of the pogroms and says : “We 
cannot fare worse by refusing to fight We can 
shell our blood and endure our martyrdom for 
peace. We can be true to ourselves and to 
Israel. We can be like tlic Quakers, a light to 
them who are in darkness. For myself 1 hold 
this ideal. I do not expect it to be accepted 
toilay. But its day will come," 
l^ct us also hope so. 


* Israel by Ludwig Ifewisohn. 
t Cf. “Eeign of Anti-Semitism” by *1. Cohen, 
New Statesman and Nation, July 23, 1932. 
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ENGLISH 

TRIAL OF DIWAN MlTJj RA.I (Oorernor of 
Multan) ; Fhhfrd with noU-s and tnfroduction by 
Sitaram Kohli, M. A., Deputy Keeper of Records of 
ike Government, Punjab, Ijceturer in History, Uorem- 
ment CoUeqe, Ijohore : Fkttyah, Government Record 
Office Ihddtcations ; pp. 191 + XXX V , Rs. 8-12. 

Mr. Bitaram Kohli has edited with commendable 
industry and thoroughnecss a document of great 
historical importance. Mul Raj was the aon of 
Diwan Bawan Mai, Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
governor of Multan for 2:i years (1821-1844). He 
aucceeded his father to the governorship of Multan 
in October, 1844. But owing to differences with the 
Council of Regency at Lahore Mul Raj resigned 
his office in Decemlwr 1847, and this was ultimately 
accepted in March, 1848. Sir Frederick Currie, 
Resident at lAhore, appointed Bardar Kahan Singh 
to this post, and sent him there with two British 
officers, Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson 
in command of a body of troops. On the morning 
of 19th April, Diwan Mul Raj formally made over 
the charge of the fort to the newly-appointed 
governor; but while the party of Sardar Kahan 
Singh was returning to their camp at Idgoh 
outside the. fort, some soldiers of the garrison 
attacked the two above-mentioned officers and 
wounded them severely. Mul Raj’s soldiers mutinied, 
evidently on account of the apprehension of their 
loss of service. Mul Raj was forced to acxiept the 
leadership of this revolt against the English, and 
Sikhs and Mussalmans took the most solemn oath 
of fidelity to him. Next morning the rebels issued 
p^amations in the name of Mul Raj summoning 
ttie whole country to revolt, and before evening 
Lahore troops deserted their British comrades, 
lnunediidely after one Godar Singh putting him^f 
at the head of a rabble attacked the English 
officers at Idgah and killed them. This unfortunate 
incidOTt was the occasion, though by no means 
the sole cause, of the Second Sikh War. 

However, Mr. L. Bownng (prosecution oounsel 
in Mul Rfl’s case), thundered, “All the misfortunes 


which have befallen this country during the past 
year owe their origin to Diwan Mul Raj. Nad tketc. 
been no Mul Rat, there would not have been no Ohaftcr 
ffing/i and no other Stnqh, and Maharajah Dal ip 
Singh would still 6c seated on the throne of his 
father" (p. 160). Apparently the Judges took the 
same view of Mul Raj’s offence, and sentenced him 
to death with a recommendation for mercy as he 
was to a certain extent a riciim of circumstances. 
Lord Dalhouste commuted the death sentence for 
imprisonment and transportation for life. 

Apart from its considerable historical importance, 
this valuable monograph of Mr. Kohli enables us 
at this distance of time to take a more dispassionate 
view of the whole proceedings than it was possible 
for those who sat in judgment over Mul Raj. We 
hope the trial of Mul Raj, though not so tragic 
as the trial of Nanda Kumar, will not fail to 
interest and instruct every student of Indian 
history. 

IMPERIAL FARMANB : (A. D. 1577 to 1805) 

granted to Die Ancestors of His Holiness the Ttkayat 
Maharaf , translated wto English, Hindi and 
Gufarati, with notes by Krishnalcd Mohanlat Jhaveri, 
M.A., Tj.L. li, (Sometime. Offiriiitinr/ Jwige, High 
Court, Bombay , Fellow of the Ihiirersity, Bombay) ; 
printm by Manital Iteharam Desai, (Bombay), 

Mr. Jhaveri has done unique service to Shri 
Vallabbacharya Sampradaya as well as to students of 
Indo-Muslirn history by publishing these documents, 
some of which are of great histormal interest. This 
volume of Imperial Farmans contains five Farmans of 
Akbar, one of Bhah .Tahan, and two of doubtful 
character wrongly ascribed by the editor to Emperor 
Shah Alam II. Besides, there are included in it one 
sanad from Aklror’s mother Hamida Banu, one from 
Khao-Khanan Abdur Rahim, three nishans of Prince 
Data Shukoh, one sanad from Mirza NajM Khan 
Zulfiqar-ud-dania, and one from Lord Lake. All the 
Farmans of Akbar were issued in the name of 
Gosain Vithal Das U516-1588 A. D.) The editor 
says in the biographiciu sketch of Vitihaleswara that 
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Akbar invited the QoRain to ihs Court “for 
elucidation of the nature of the Rupreme Bciner.” 

Harnida Barm’s Order issued in favour of Vithairlas, 
if genuine, would throw a flood of light on her 
character as the worthy mother of Akbar. Khan- 
Khanan Abdur llahim, friend of Tulsidas, and 
patron of })oet (Tang, and himself a popular Hindi 
poet, was quite likely to issue a sannil —we do not kiipw 
in what capacity—in favour of Vilhaidas. Dara 
Shukoh’s partiality for Hindus is too well known 
to throw any doubt on his nisfians which are, in 
our opuiion, most genuine of the whole series. 
It is only in the fitness of thinpi that Cara who 
mode a ({ifl of a stone railitig to the temple of 
Keshav Uai nt Hlatliura, should extend his generous 
protection to property and sacrcil kine of Hindu 
(temples in Braj. (Xtst^ans Nos. XI, XIT, XIII). 

The Emireror Rhahjahan was in cliaracter a com¬ 
pound of Cara and Aurangzib. The oflicial history 
of Rliahiahan's reign, namely, Pwlxlinh-nainn, of Abdul 
Hamid Lahori and Waris depicts him as a destroyer 
. of temples, breaker of idols, and a zealous upholder 
of the purity and iiresligo of Islam. But, it is 
absolutely silent on those acts of Hhahjahon which 
appeared to the orthodox historiographer and 
IHjrhaps no less to the E'lmi>cror liiiiisolf—as lapses 
from orthodoxy , iiriwoithy of notice in the court 
history. Among tlichc bcnevolnnl acts of Rhahjahan 
the restoration of (he (cniph* of (Ihintariioii desecrated 
by Aurangzib, and the rcniission of Pilgrim Tax on 
Hindus m response to n llindn deputation* 
headed by the famous ascetic and bibliophile Jvavindra- 
eharya Saraswati deserve notiee. 

Mr. JhavenV Imwnitf Pnrmnns contains 
further proof ol Rhahiahan's regard for the 
rights of his Hindu subjeeLs. Rhahjahan confirms 
the sueecssors of CoBwaiii Vithaldas in all their 
possessions in Pargana Rahar and of Cokul in 
Pargana Mahabaii for the expenses of their idol 
teinpl(>s. 

The Sfinud No. Id, adocniueiit exf'e-nted in favour of 
(ioswami Miiilidhnr by Bakshi-ul-nmlk Mirza Najaf 
Khan Baliiulnr /idliqar .Fang in the fifteenth year 
(177;i A. D.) of the reign of Rhah Alani Tl is not 
without eunsiderabic histone.d interest. Najaf Khan 
had recovered Agra and jMalhur.i dislriets in that 
year from Rajah Nawal Riimh .I:i( of Bharalpnr. It 
is quite likely that he ishiied ibis order to win the 
siqiport and sympathy of lluidiis by gianting them 
proleetion, and eonfirming old rent-free lands to the 
custodians of the temples. If is no wonder that when 
Mirza Najaf Ktiaii fell ill last tinu*. Hindus of Delhi 
olTered a pujn/i at the shrine of the goddess Knlka 
Devi (near Okla). and the Mirza had sweetmeats 
distrilmted to Brahmans and little boys and released 
cows meant for slaughter by imyiiig their price in 
cash to butchers. One great argument in favour of 
the genuineness of these documents is that their 
contents accord well with the character of persons 
who issued them. The conspicuous absence of any 
famtam of .Tahangir and Aurangzib are very 
significant. .Tahangir hated populw Hindu idol 
worship though be admired Veuanla philosophy. 

The princely get-up of Mr. Jhaveri’s publication 


* A congratulatory address presented to Kavindra 
tOn this occasion by Mahamohopadhyaya Visvanath 
Nyayapanej^nan^ of Bengal is preserred among his 


papers. 
KavindrauiaryB 
XVII). 


(Bee Qanganath Jlia'’s introduction to 
- list, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 


and his laudable industry almost silence criticism. 
However, we cannot but draw the attention of the 
learned editor to the following facts. 

1. The photograph reads sometimes diflerent 
from the original of J>arma?i8 which seems to be 
defective. 

2. Farmmui No. XIV and XV are cither forgeries 
by men innocent of history, or they appear so owing 
to inaccurate deciphering of the original text. 

The royal seal shows that the emperor who issued 
this fannait was the son of Farrukh Riyar Padsholi. 
And it is perhaps known to the learned editor that 
Rhah A lam IT was not the son of Farrukh Riyur 
but of Alamgir II. Besides Shah Alam H’s date of 
formal accession was J1711 A. H. How tlien could 
his seal bear the date 1164 A. H.? 

Besides, the fannan, as the translation of the 
editor shows. “Acquired the embellishment of indict¬ 
ment on I.'ith of .Tamadi II, of this the tenth year 
of Our Accession (A. H. 1182, Thursday, 7th 
October). Even holding that both the seals and the 
date (11 (>J A. H.) have not been accurately deciphered 
this furman cannot be regarded as a genuine one 
becansc it bears on the back the seal and endorsement 
of Abul Mansur Khan Rafdar Jang, who died ten 
years before this date. 

:i, Rimilar objections arise with regard to the next 
farmnn (No. XV). The royal seal no doubt gives 
correct genealogy of Rhah Alam II. But the editor 
says, “The seals and endorsement on t/tc hark arr, 
irord for trord the same as in the prior (?=»next) 
farman, showing that though the Farmans for 
(lokul and Gopalpur were granted in diflerent years 
(tenth and twelfth regnal years), they were entered 
in the State Records on one and the same day.'’ 
What the editor says is absurd ; no Furmans of 
Rhah Alam II ran bear spmIs and endorsement of Abul 
Mansur Khan Safdar Jang. Evidently these fannans 
are forgeries as their present reading shows. 

We should like to draw the attention of the 
editor to the confusion which has arisen on account 
of the absence of any page number and also owing to 
unpardonable carricssness in arranging pages, e.g., 
in the editor’s note on the biographical sketch of 
Vithaldas, one full p.age intervenes between the 
first and second syliablc of a word “perform.” The 
English portion of Mr. Jhaven’s Imperial Farmaus 
is to be read generally from right to left ; bu*. 
aometiines the reader is forced to go back from 
left to right for picking up the thread of 
narrative. 

These minor defects apart we have nothing but 
praise for Mr. Jhaveri’s publication which has 
undoubtedly thrown some new light on history. 

INDIAN HISTORICAL RECORDS COMMIR- 
RTON—/^•occedtw^^a of Meehugs, Vol. XIII; pp. 2TU, 
Es. 5-12: Calcutta, Qovemment of Indta Central 
Publieation Branch, 1933, 

The thirteenth meeting of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission was held in the historic city of 
Patna, and the ill-omened No. 13 proved fatal to the 
Commission which is now defunct. 

Nevertheless this meeting was an unqualified 
success. Several learned papers were read and 
valuable exhibits came from the Government archives, 
Indian States, public institutions and private 
individuals to lencl grandeur to the occasion* 

Sir Evan Cotton^ paper on “The Patna Massacre 
of 1763’’ proves oonclusivdy that the inscription on 
the massacre pillaz standing in a comer of the old 
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Patna cemetery requires a tboroi4>Ii revision. Th«’ 
Oommission wisely resolve*! to send a cqjy of this 
imper to the Qovemnicnt of llihar and Orissa “for 
such action as they may consider fit.’’—of course 
to remove a stigma on history. Kao llahadtir 
R. Krishna Kao’s paper, “A Note on the Tanjore 
Maharajah Scrfoji’s .Saraswati Mahal Library ” invites 
the attention of scholars to a magnificent collection 
of 30,000 manuscripts lying almost unevplori^d there. 
No study on tlie history and administrative system 
of the Marathas can claim to be final till the 
records of Taniore kings arc treated in the sam** 
way as the Peshwa Daftars at I’oona arc being 
investigateil by Mr. Cf. H. Ptardesai. It is high time 
that students of Indian history, ancient and 
medieval, should make a laborious search in that 
library for valuable discovery. 

Sardar Kao Ilahadur M. V. Kibe's paper ■■l''rng- 
inents from the Records of Devi Hhri Ahalya IJai 
Holkar” throws a Hood of light on the career and 
character of that lady of blessed memory. After ilic 
death of ‘her huBband Khande Rao Holkar during 
the siege of the .Tat fort of Kuhtner in IT.')! A. 1>. 
Devi Ahalya Itui se<imed to have been put in 
command of a division of Ifolknr's troojw in Northern 
India. Fervent jiiety and eiigiTiiess to visit holy 
places sometimes made her act contrary to her 
stern father-in-law’s wishes Malhar Rao Holkar on 
one occasion writes to her. “Therefore yon have 
not done well in halting at Mathura against onlcrs 

E m to you at tlio time of your departure .. Non' 
letter is written to you" so that you sboiild 
not stop at Mathura even to drink water.” We 
loam from another letter that Ahalya Bai reduced 
a fort of the .Tat Rajah of (iohad liy bombardment. 
In short Ah^ya Bai played an active and conspicuous 
part in politics and war during the closing ye.ars of 
Malhar Rao Holkar. It was not the Maratha notion 
of chivalry but the awe of Ahalya Bai’s military 
resources and soldierly ability that made her greedy 
and nuscrupiiloiis neighbours resjioct her territory. 
The last paper is from the facile iieii of the erudi'te 
Secretary of the Commission, Mr. A. F. M. Abdul 
All who gives a very interesting of the history 

of Patna, and her relations with the .John Comiiany 
Bahadur. We_ particularly recommend Ajipendix .1. 
“Descriptive List of Historical Mamiscripts, J'uintiiigs 
etc--” to eve^ student of the history of medieval 
and modern India. Liberal-minded individuals and 
institutions deserve our sincerest thanks for permitting 
an exhibit of manuscripts, paintings, farmn/r and 
seals which had till recently been jealously guarded 
from the public eye with almost religious superstition. 
(Inly to mention a few of the exhibii.s: 

1. Rubbings of two temple l^ni>ha;iti)i of Rajgir 
and Pawapuri (presented by Mr. P. C. Nahar) 
commemoratuig the building of these temples in the 
reigns ^ of Fimz Shah Tughlaq and Shahjahan 
respectively—^rulers who boasted or demolishing abodes 
of uifidelity. 

2. Forman of Emperor .Tabangir (now in posses¬ 
sion of Mr, Ajit _ Ghosh) to (he principal officers of 
the State issuM in the very year of his accession 
asking them not^ to make any innovations in the 
estabfished practice and procedure of administration 
and refrain from levying certain specified taxes. Iliis 
oorroborates Jahangir’s own statement to this eflTect 
in hu Hacuk. 

3. The Umniahads oontaiuing the famous 
Persian translation of G2 TJpanishads by Prince 


Dara Shukoh (now in possesion of Mr. Fida Ali 
Khan, Dacca University). 

4. Mufulul-Inshah or Inahah-i-Lakhrcy, an im- 
jiortant collection of fiO Persian letters written by 
a Munshi of Prince Azim-us-shan. This is probably 
the only copy of the book extant. (Hakim Habib- 
iir-Rahamon’s collection, Dacca.) 

5. Mubarak Niama (Hakim Habibur Rahaman's 
Collection, Ihaecii). 

'This is a set of rules in Persian for the regula¬ 
tion of Nizamat affairs, throwing light on the 
udiniiiistralive system of Bengal in the last quarter 
of tlio IHth century. This is proabably the only 
copy extant. 

t). News sheets (11.E.IT. The Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment, Hyderabad) ‘throwing interesting light on the 
history ot different states in the last quarter of the 
ISth centurv 

T, Home letters of instructions from Baji Rao 
ami Balaji Baji Rao (trom the Gwalior Idtate). 
W<’ do not know how the Commission {could permit 
a Letter of Instructions from Sbahu Maharaj nf 
thr year IHu'J to ani>ear in an historical exhibition. 
So far as oiir knowledge goes in the year of the 
iasiio of this letter, i. c., i6‘5.9 even Shahu’s mother 
was not man led to Sbambhiiji. 

S, A vi'iy important collection of biters of 
Ban Kao J Fdnji and Anand Kao Pawar of Dhar. 
(llhar State Kis’ords.) 

SI. First volume of the original com I copy, illumi- 
imUMl, and illustrated, of the Persian translation of 
the Mahahharal by Abdul <iiidir (Badayuiii) and others. 
This was completed in ‘JS).3 A. n. (I.i7t! A. i>.) If 
genuine, apart from its literary merit, it w'lll prove a 
valuable album of Mughal pamtiiig. 

10. (’ollection of letters luid annaih of Aluliaiii- 
niadan pcriixl in the possession of “Kharadashram," 
'i'eotmal. Among these there is a letter dated 1071 
A.i)„ from the court of Aurangzib calling upon a 
brother who had become MiihainmaJaii to give the 
due share to his Hindu brother out of their common 
partimony. This letter, like Aiiraiigzili’s lituarr't 
Farman, only illustrates the fact that Aurangzib some¬ 
times compromised his conscience to meet a political 
exigency. To the north of the Narmada Aurangzib 
woiil<l give away a whole principality to the renegade 
son of a loyal Hindu chief even during the lifetime 
of his fatJier; but to the south of that river 
perhaps on account of the Maratha menace he acted 
more cautiously. An inscription in Bauskrit coin- 
memurating the installation of an idol in 17(U in the 
reign of Aurangzib indicates a sad defeat of that 
militant missionary of Islam in his lifelong war 
against temples anil idols. 

We notice with regret that the organizers of the 
exhibition did not bestow much tiare in the selection 
of exhibits. For example, a sanad from the collection 
of Babu Rameshwar Prasad Baxena, Diwan Mahalla, 
Patna CHty is a aanad oi an AUamglia grant 
conferred on Rajah Kalyan Bingh’s family by Abul 
Mansur Khan Bafdar Jang Sipab Balar Vazir-i- 
Mamalik. Bears the date 1181 A. H. (1767 A. D.) ; 
also Bafdar Jang’s seal, 1179 A. H. (1765). Ehther 
the aatmd is a forgerv or the date must go back by 
some ten years ; iiecause Bafdar Jang died in 
1754 A.D. 

HowevOT, this volume under review is a mine of 
accurate and useful historical facts. Every library 
ought to possess a copy of it. 


K, B. QaNUNao 
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LIFE AND EXPERIENCES OF A BENGALI 
(’HEMI8T: By VrafvUa ChamlraBay. ChuekcrrerUy, 
Chatterjee d’ On. Ltd., Calcutta. 1932. Ra. X + ii.l?. 

Acharvyu l^rafulla Chandra stauda in the foremost 
ranks of Indian thinkers of today and his life 
is a model of sincere devotion to India’s advance¬ 
ment and the cause of chemical researches. Ilis 
has not been a cloistered virtue, bnt a life busy 
over the test-tube and the world outside the labora¬ 
tory, and it is a matter for joy that he has now, 
having passed over three score years and ten, found 
time to record the events and thoughts of such a 
career. In this opportune publication he has first 
narrated the events of his life his family an<l 
^ environment, his curly struggles and education, hi.s 
literary ventures and iudnstrial undertakings, resear¬ 
ches ill the history of chemistry and travels abroad, 
his many distinguished stuilonts who formed the 
Indian school of chemistry and the foundation of 
the ITniversity College of nciencc, his ()nasi-]>olitioAl 
activity, social service and famine relief work—all 
these are dwelt U]>on in a simple and lively manner. 
In the second part of the book, Achavvya Ray 
Rumman/es his thoughts under various heads, educa* 
tional, industrial, economic and social ; with some 
of these we-are already familiar ; wc are wrong 
in strcssiii” literacy in our TTiiiversity cilucatiun at 
the cost of fitness to <‘opo with the world conditions , 
our indubiries do not prospe,r because, of keen 
foreign com]>utitioD ana unsympathetic attitude 
of the foreign rule, and also because ive arc divided 
against ourselvi's ; Bengal is faced with ruin because 
men from other provinces find here facilities 

and Use, ihem ; it is the caste-system which has 
caused so much of the misery of the' Indian people. 

It is not irnpoBstble that the reader will disagr®' 
with the author on some of the observations made 
in coursi* of the book. Oaste system and literary 
education have their advocates ; but let us remember 
that .\cbary_\a Ray writes from exi>erieuc,e, his 
vieus have liot liecii obscured by mere theorizing, 
against which as a scientist he has always set 
himself. FUr remarks are based on eoneretc facts 
which have come under his eye, and the numerous 
incidents descrihed in the book will be enjoyed in 
the reading 

This essentially hiiniaii doomnent reveals a 
personality sensitive to the life and movements that 
stirred round ; but it bears an additional value. It 
is a history of Bengal during the latter half of 
the nineteenth and the first quarter of tlie tw'enlietb 
century ; the individual and national life have both 
been dealt with here, and the book will be read 
with appreciation by student of history. 

MY EARLY LIFE. (imO-WLJJ. M. K. Gandhi. 
Gjford University Press, November, 1932. Re 1. 

This is an abridged edition of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
autobiography, a memorable account of experiments 
with truth made by one of the greatest of our con¬ 
temporaries, abridged for use in Indian schools ; un¬ 
doubtedly a step in the right direction, and the 
publishers deserve hearty conpn^tulations for taking 
It. 'Die story of Mahatmaji’s kfe will be a real help 
in character-Duilding and its study is much to be 
commended in those years when man is not crusted 
ovmr with the growth of oonventions. The present 
edition has been the work of Si. Mahadeo Desai who 
was the best man that could be selected for the 
purpose, 4uid be has had the benefit of Mahatmaji's 


collaboration. The book has been divided iuto thirty- 
nine short chapters, only episodes of permanent interest 
have been retained, and the style, simple in idl 
Mahatmaji's writings, is here still more so to suit 
the Rpocial class of readers it intends to reach. A 
wider circle than merely school students will benefit 
from its perusal. The get-up is all that can be 
desired. 

PitlYAUANJ.VN RkN 

A VRIMEll t)F INDIAN LOGIC; By Mm. 
K Kupiimwami i3a.'-in, M..\. , /mblishcd by P. Vuradn- 
eharyd'Cu, Mndms. I‘p. J.r-vlie-r3Gl. 

This is an edition of Animmbhatta's Tarkaaamgraha, 
with an historical nitrodnction and translation and 
cx|daiiation of the tc-xt in English. The introduction 
contains much useful information rcganling the origin 
and development of logic in India. Instead of conrer- 
iii^ hniisoli to the old^ Nyayii system, the author 
brings his hi.storical review right up to the end of the 
seventeenth century and gives a fairly uorapleto 
account of tlie writers of the Nyaya school of MithiJa 
aul Bengal. 

The text is well-printed m Sanskrit character and 
each page of text has its transliteration in English on 
(he page oiqiosite. 

The cxponitioii which constitutes the third part of 
the book IS based on an ICnglish translation of the 
text, also mad(‘ by the author, and is written in an 
easy and attractive st>le. The glossary of Sanskrit 
words at the end of the book will be found exceed¬ 
ingly useful. 

The author is well known in the world of Indian 
scholarship and the jiicRcnl volume has fully main¬ 
tained his reputation. The bixik is an cxeelliut intro¬ 
duction to the general jiriiieiplcs of Nyaya-Vaisesika 
system. 

The printing and get-up of the book, however, 
leave nxmi foi improvement. 

0. Bh.V rTAClfAKJEE 

I'ERSGNH AND PERHGNALITIEB {(lUustratrd) : 
By K. VhamIrasekharatK Mndraii Imw .Toumal Press, 
Madra'i. Priee Us. 2. pp. JO/. 

‘‘Persons and Persotialilies'’ is a little volume of 
sketches which the author has written in an original 
manner recording his own impressions of some wdl- 
kiiown Madrasis. They are very brief but written 
in simple aud artistic style which the reader finds 
delightful. 

Mr. Cbandrasekharan's selection includes the Rt. 
Hon. V, S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir C. 1*. Ramaswamy 
Iyer, and Mr. S. Satyamurthi—the rest being Messrs. 
T. R> Venkatarama Sastri, S. Varadachariar and T. B. 
Ramehandra Iyer who ^ lawyers of Madras reputa¬ 
tion. A pen ]iortrait of Sir A. Krishnaswanw Iyer, the 
present Advocate-General of Madras. Dr. S. lUngachari, 
a Surgeon, Mr. K. S Venkataramani, a story wruer and 
three more sketches of people whoso identity the author 
does not disclose but say that they are his “favourite 
‘guest,” his “teacher” and his “family friend”— 
eoniplcte the bodk. 

The liook is neatly printed on featherweight paper, 
bound in cloth and contains pencil drawings of 
people about whom the author wntes. 

N. A. Pebt'mai, 

CARE OF THE EYEB-Compited *\Ex- 
fierience," ptdilts/tcd by J. O. Basak, 363 Upper C^iipur 
Road, CahttUa. 1st Litton, pp. Idli, price 12 
annas. 

This bock deals with some hygienic rules which, 
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if followed, nhonld keep the eyes fit and prevent their 
common discoHCfl. 

We do not know whether the compiler is a 
mcflical man or not. Discasea of the eye ahould he 
left for treatment in the hands of qualified doctora. 
Thia hook gives a hriet urcount of aome diseaHCR of 
the eyes and also their treatment. 

While n’coiumonding the book to our readers as 
a manual of hygiene, wo <lo not advise that self-treat¬ 
ment should he attempted from tho prescriptions in 
this book. The eye is a very delicate and complex 
organ and its disiuisns should be handled only by 
qualified medical men. 

OAI5H OF TlfE TEKTH OR LAYM,\N'S HAND¬ 
BOOK OF DIONTIHTRY : By T)r. Minm C. Bilyo- 
dimila Pnhlis/ierl hi/ /hr author from Empirr Biiild- 
huj. Tlotuhij Hoad, Fort. Bombay, 142 pnyes, pruc 
Be. 1-S outy. 

The object of this book is to educate the public to 
adopt habits that can save their teeth from decay, 
Pyorrhoea and otluT troubles. 

nie book is well written and full of sound advice 
There arc not many books on this subioet written tor 
laymen in our country : we recommend this book to 
our renders. 

A. K MrKRR.Ti 

INDIAN JVWiV^—hiograjihirttl avd nitical 
shrtrhry irith portraits, pp. riii-i-.~tlO. Pubtiidird by 
<i. A. yatrsnu <!' Co., Madras lis. ,'i. 

I'hiH is till' first systematic attempt to present the 
biographies of Indian judges from the professional, 
ns nell as the public, point of view. In India we 
have no Lord ('anijibells; and we heartily welcome 
this volume, however short it may fall of the 
standard of Lord Damiihell. The sketches as 
presented arc not only mere records of individual 
achievements in law,' but they throw considerable 
light on the evolution of Hindu and Muhammadan 
law under the British ail ministration, and n-ith them 
the growth of social and political institutions in 
the count ry. The sketches clearly show how Uic 
Indian judges, as a class, have illumined the otiscnre, 
elucidated cardinal principles, reconciled di/rerenccs 
and helped in the progrisisivc growth of ancient laws 
thnnigh enlightened interpretation. But one is 
tempted to join isaue with Hir Brojendra Mitrn, when 
he says that their greatest achievement has naturally 
been in the realm of the personal laws of the Indians. 
Some years ago, I'hief^ Justice Taft of the United 
States Supremo Court, in course of the reply to an 
address by the members of the English Bar, said 
that he has with profit followed the decision of an 
Indian judge explaining some obscure point of 
English law. 

But there are some obvious defects. The volume 
contains skctches’of some twenty judges; but on what 
principle the subjects of the sketches are selected 
IS not clear. We do not find 8ir Ashutosh Mookerjee, 
nor Bir Chunder Madhav Ghosh among them. On 
the other hand, some judges, who are on the Bench, 
like Sir Shadi Lall, and Shah Din are included. It 
is always a delicate matter to appraise the judicial 
work of a living man, more so when be is on the 
Bench. One would nave expected to find the life 
of Bambhoo Nath Pandit, the first Indian to sit on 
the High Court Bench. 

Then some of the sketches are very sketchy, for 
example, dealing with the life of the late Mr. Justice 
Dwarka Nath Mitra, no mention is made of the 


full Btmch case of Guru Govind Shah Mundul vs. 
Anund Ijall, 5 Bengal Law Reports, p. 15, in which 
he established that the doctrine of spiritual l^nefit 
is the key to the Dayabliaga Hindu law of inheritance. 

There are Eomo misprints, .and occasional errors. 
For example, at p. 25.5, Shripad Babaji Thakorc is 
said to bo the first Indian civilian. The first Indian 
Civilian was the late Mr. Satyendra Nalh Tagore, an 
elder brother of the Pout Uabiudru Nath. At j). 458, 
Sii Alidur Rahim's afipointniciit as Deputy Legal 
Remembrancer is descnbi'il as “the first step in the 
Ia<liler of servii’c which led him to the high iilacc 
of a Membership in rhi' lOxecntivc Council of the 
Governor at l''oit William, Calcutta.” Nothing can 
be farther from the truth. At ]). the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science is mentioned 
as the home of Sir .1. t'. Bose’s researches 1 

The portraits are often out of date, and could 
have been made more attractive with a little care. 
We not Only hope to sec a second ^lilion of the 
present volume, but want to scoi additional volumes 
dealing with the lives of other eminent Iiidiaii 
judges. 


PRINCIPLES OFtTYTL (iOVEKNMENT, Pt. II 
—an introduftion to tor Srinirr of Kronomirt, hy 
Barhin Ben, M. A. B. L . jmhti-hrd hy /> B. Tara- 
poreealit Bons rf' Co., Bonihny. I’lirr A’-'. .7-iS’. 

This is a conqiaiiion volnmc to Mr, A. Iv. Ghosh’s 
Tntrodiii tion to the Bnrnrr of f'otitir-,. which is the 
J*t. I of the Jh'iiifi'/i/is ri/ the Cinl tjorri iiwrnl. The 
aims of the anilior arc iiKahs.t; iiiul in his very 

modesty ho has ... w'‘Il whisc otbcih \iilh 

more ambitious have failed nii^crnbly. 

The author has tried and he has siiciccdcd in 
giving an Indian background to many of the 
principles discussed; but sonictiniis bis tiiatniciit 
of a imrticnlar subject is too skolchy. For exiiinplc, 
ill his treatment of the problem of lojuilation, the 
author has not discussed the distribution of jiDjuila- 
tioii according to occupation, or between the towns and 
villages, and the causes of the snail’s pace urbanization 
in India compared with the Eiiropcjin coutilrK's. 
Neither has he discussed the distribution necorditig 
to ago and sex. He has not noticed the fact, aclviTted 
to by Mill, that an increase in wealth is an indirect 
but powerful remedy for checking over-population. 

Sometimes, the author in his anxiety to be brief 
has produced the effect of a cram-book. Whatever 
is worth di'scribing should be described carefully and 
lucidly, especially in a book meant for students. 

In bis statistics, the author is out-of-datc. This 
is not the only fault; in one jilace ha. gives figures 
for 1919, in another for 1924, and in still another 
place those for 1914; thus producing a wholly 
distorted mental picture. No explanation can be 
found why the author has done this. For example, 
he gives at pp. 156 ef srq the number of distribution 
of fwtories ml over India in 1919, without telling 
how many of them are seasonal, and how many 
permanent. At p 182, while summarizing the Whitley 
Report, an entirely difTereut set of figures is given. 
Ag^n sometimes figures arc wholly wrong; e.g,, at 
p. 159, it is said that “in 1922 there were registered 
72 joint-stock concerns in India, the total authorized 
capital was about 15 crores.” In 1921-22, about 
700 new companies with a capital of 80 crores were 
r^;istercd; in 1922-29 500 new companies with a 
capital of about 35 crores were ret^stcred. Such 
want of accuracy, and unconscious distortion of 
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mental picture in a l)Ook meant for students is to 
be discouTa^^. 

We hope the author will thoroughly revise his 
text and bring his hgures up-to-date in his next 
edition, and make it a really dependable book for the 
students, 

J. M. Da'ita 

THE OTTAWA AtJREEMEXT A Btudy in 
Imperial Preference, Bi/ D. f/hosh, M. A. fOnnfah), 
Rcadrr in JCronoinim, Unirersiti/ of Bumhau. 
Prirc Jir. 1-S. Pp. 7.7. 

Of the many iidtes and iiam])hlcts written on the 
subject just on the eve or the discussions of the, 
terms of the Ottawa Agreement in the Indian 
sTiPgislativo Assembly in November last. Prof. 1) 
Ohosh's book stands out pre-eminently as on excellent 
work both in the scientific and unbiassed examination 
of the prineipl&s and cflFects of the so-caUcil miilti- 
lafioral Imperial Trade Agreonient, as also in the 
lucid analysis and explanation of India's trade figures. 
Prof (Jho-sh rightly points out that these agreements 
could at most divert tJio commerce of the wiirld and 
could not create any expansion. Iiuiieriid I’n'ference 
was a by-product of n movement which was in 
essence directed Jiy considerations ol pure self-interest 
on the part of tircal Hritaiii. The spirit and ])roc('- 
diiri' of the new movement, says Mr. (!hnsh, are not 
entirely in keepim: with the so-eallcfl high ideal 
of Imperial unity through Impeiial Prefertsice so 
often adumbiated'by Imperial st.ileymeii. 

Prof, (rhosh 1 ‘xamiiies in detail the figures of 
export and import of all elasse.s of commodities both 
with rcganl to their natiiic .and volume ns well as 
with reference to the possible scoiie of gain tlirongh 
India’s ent**ring into the ring. Tlie follownng con¬ 
clusions are drawn from snob a studj : 

1. The Ottawa Agreements xvill not eontribnte to 
the recovery of world trade. ITenec we cannot expect 
the eonditions of world trade to react favourably 
upon India's foreign trade. 

2. Onr exports ns a whole cannot gain matcTi.aIIy 
from llritish prefejenee. Rritain cannot, however, 
cxeinde them from preference without groat loss to 
herself. 

3. Preference should not have been asked for on 
such of our exports in which onr total exports l.o all 
countries is much greater than their total imports 
by Great Britain from all eountries, since preference 
cannot contrioutc to their recovery or prosperity, 
while denial of preference cannot injure them senously. 

4. Our delegates should not have taken the 
trouble to secure preference on those of onr exports 
in which the imports of Great Rritain are from non- 
Empiro countries mostly, since the value of preference 
in their case will bo whittled down to insignificance 
hy the competition of other Empire countries, while 
the loss from the denial of preference can he, made 
up in other ways. 

5. The question of preference could have arisen 
only with respect to exports in which total imports 
of Great Britain ore much larger than the total 
exports of India. 

6. The future value of preference in the British 
. market is not much ; since the other markets arc 

developing and absolving our exports much faster. 

7. The exchange of mutual preference by India 
and Britain will lead to some loss of onr exports to 
neutral markets, through increased competition, 
ixdnced purchase or retaliation by fordgn coun^es. 

8. One delates should not have consulted to 


give preference (o British imiiorts in articles in which 
the value of our imports from Britain has been only 
between 1 and -19 per cent only of our total imports. 

9. Probably the United Kingdom wouhl not have 
strongly iiisisUxl ui>on having pre,{ercnco on imports 
of articles in which our irajiorts from Britain in 
recent yeais have laxm between TO to 1<X) pcj cent. 

10. The iiucbOon of granting preierence could 
reasonably arise only with reference to imiKirts of 
articles in which onr imjwrts from Britain in recent 
years have been between .)0 and (it) per cent. 

11. If the Agreemenl is ratifiixi in Us present 
form, the Indian consumer will sutler heavy losses 
both ill the present and fiitnvc, 

12. Thus the net gam to our cxjiorl.s from pre¬ 
ference will be smallei than I lie net loss on our 
imports both today and in fnlure. 

19. Farther, the United Kingdom is already 
receiving a number of visible and invisible pn'fer- 
cneos 111 [ndiit. The latter are not well known, and 
hence never mentioned in the course of tarill' nego¬ 
tiations. But iirobably they are more valuable than 
the tanir preferences which Britain rcecivcs in the 
Dominions. 

Wo are enlirely in agreement with Prof. Ghosh's 
findings and we commend his treatise to all serious 
students of tarifi' both in the universities as well as 
in ]>nblie life. 

XAUNAKSnA BaNYAI, 

THE REtlONBTBUt’TJON OF THE GURRI- 
(TLUM OF THE ELEMENTARY B(TlO()l>^ OF 
INDIA : Bif ThoUiimjal Xtnaii .hroh, uUnortalion 
Pi<'i>n. YM.CA. ■'>, Biijotrll Stiri'l, Vnlrittin. pp. 20<>. 
Pnri' Be. /-/. 

The bonk was submitted by the author in partial 
fullilment of the reijiiirenieiits for the Degree of 
Doctor of T*hilosophy iii the Faculty of Philosophy 
of the Ooliimbia liniversity. 

The title of the book indicates Us nature. 
In the lutroduetioii the author writes, “Our feaehers 
ill the village schools of India have to be helped 
to a dceiier understanding and aiipreeiiilioii of the 
fundamental principles and philosophy of odueation, 
and our children have to be led into the ways of 
good eiti/enshi]i and into an inU'lbgcnl adjustment 
to the world, physirni, social and nionil." 

The principles and philosophy of education whieJi 
the aultior wants to jioimlnri/e and on the basis 
of which he intends to reconstruct the curriculum 
of the elementary schools of India arc those 
advocated by Dewey and Kil|iatriek. The Dovvey- 
Kilpatriek theory of education is based on the 
recognition of the jaipil's jicrsonulity and its 
ronneetiou with local environment and the life of 
the eoramniuty and the State as a whole. Its aim 
is to develop the right attitude towards life and 
society and is thus opposed to the older methods 
which lay all emphasis upon proper schooliug as 
understood by the three It’s. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
part which is sub-divided into font chapters considers 
the old curriculum and the second pftrt which is 
subdivided into five chapters is devoted to the 
exposition of the new curriculum. The defects 
which the author finds and criticizes in the old 
cunieulnm are: over-emphnsis on the thr U's. 
isolation from life outside school ; hia< equate 
provision for the riml needs of ebildreti ; lack of 
provisiou for developing initiative ; too much 
uniformity; too little provision for the growth of 
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idoalB and appreciationa ; absence of correlation 
Ixstween the snbicctB ; over-emphasis on examina¬ 
tions. 

The author intends to remove these defects of 
the old curriculum by means of the I’rojcct method 
which brink's learning and life into closer connection 
and develops desirable and intercslinK life activity 
in which children siiontaneously cn|i:ap;c. 

Wc appreciate the author's zeal and love for his 
method, lint its successful trial on a larf;e sca1(‘ 
in a vast country like India is now well-nif>h 
imjiossible on account of insufilcient state-aid and 
the difKeuTty of obtaining the co-operation of 
]>arciits and p>iiardianH The author has mentioned 
the great success of the Project method in AmiTica. 
But American society is different from that of 
India and so also are the circumstances. The Proioct 
method can succeed when the Btalc is liberal in 
grant, the teachers arc properly trained and inspired 
1)y the noble ideal of nation-building, and parents 
and guardians as well ns the inhabitants of the 
locality where a school is situated have a changed 
outlook on life. But our alien and unsymputhctic 
(Government is very clDsc-fistcd as regards expenditure 
on edueational expi rimonts, and I do not know how 
uiany properly trained teachers inspired with noble 
ideals it would be possible to find to work out the 
method, because, ns the author himself remarks, in 
the hands of certain teachers the Project method 
IS in danger of growing lax and chaotic. Parents 
and guardians must also be made to understand the 
iclatednesB between life and education and rigaid 
with favour the new curriculum which makes use 
of siibJect-Timtler, but does not consist of subject- 
matter. 

There are not many bonks written by Indians 
on educational problems and us such the present 
one is certainly a welcome contribution to the 
Bulijcct. The book is well-written ; we commend it 
to the considerations of our educationists and 
ministers of education. 

P. \. JiOY 

A.\ INTKODlTtmoN TO PNPllTMATOLOGY: 
./«i//e.s' (Horh MeKnrow. M.B. I^ongmans, pp. ]70, price 
sijr sfiilfojt/s. 

Pneuniatology is tin attempt to study scientifically 
man as a si>iritual being. Just as psychology assumes 
the character of man as “conscious" and “rational” 
animal, so docs pneumatology assumt his character 
as “religious” animal. The book is certainly not 
one for the ordinary reading public, but may be of 
some interest to certain psychologists. 

CURTBTOPHKR Al'KROYD 

TITB1TK,TYPICAL-T{)PI(1AL : Bi/ K C. Moolcnec, 
V. N. I>hur <f' (Jo, 5S, Wellui^ion Si. and 2 Cothfje 
St., (hlrnttn. Sirfy-onc pagcn. Be. 1. 

Ihe celebrated author of “Bkelchy Bits, ’ “Hkifs 
and Bketches” “Snapshots” etc., has just produccil 
the above-mimtioned book which is quite in harmony 
with the great experience and knowledge which he 
so sagaciously a})plicB when a solution of the current 
])roh1emB of the country hecomcb impossible. When 
the icmedy is past the wit of man (o devise, let the 
whole country rcud this exhilarating book, as the 
only solace, as wine is drunk in despair. Wo have 
in these pages an unexpected combination of our 
unconnected ideas,—-picketting and pickpocketing, a 
politician’s }>uints and Euclid’s point (having position 


but no magnitude), the establishment of a bullock 
cart service from ITowrah to Delhi, in lieu perhaps 
of the Punjab Mail, spirituous and spiritual influence, 
pHau and kulmh, and a grand solution of the 
communal iiroblcm which has hitherto baffled analysis. 
The barrister’s Khansama says : “But Huzoor is 
Bilaiiiualla (England-returned), neither a Hindu nor 
a Mahomedan, nor a Christian, nor a Zoroastrian, 
what does Huzoor care whether they are dying or 
dead.” We agree with the author when be says : 
“Aa(i«A,—masterpiece of the culinary art ! delicious !’’ 
When the book is finished, the reader gets annoyed 
with Mr. Mookeijeo for not running to many pages 
more to excite onr salivary glands. Mr. Mookerjec 
excels in style. The heterogeneous subjects under hia 
masterly skill with the English language aie dexter¬ 
ously matehcHl and work well together, pages sparkling 
with wit. This always indicates authorship of an 
exalted nature 

Critk* 

ITiDU LITKRATITKE : htj T. Ornfianie Iktile^, 
n.lAtt., li. I), M. A., Bender in Hindi and Vtdu in 
the I’mrrrsnl// of London, fmnnrlij Missionaiy of 
the Church of SeulJand, etc etc. '‘The Tleritai/e of 
India,” Sene.'i, A-ssonation I^exs, Y.M. C. A., 5 Buskell 
Street, Cafnttia, Id.TJ : pp. 120, a frontiepieec and a 
map, paper-honnd. Be. I-j 

Di. (Jrahamo Bailey's is an honoured name in 
the field of New Indo-Arynii linguistics and litera¬ 
ture, and he is one of those few scholars in both 
Eurojie and India who have made investigations into 
the origins of Hindustani and have interested Ihem- 
selvoB in this problem It is a matter for general 
gratification that the Editors of the Heritage of hid in 
scries could obtain the services of Dr. Bailey for 
this book. Dr. Bailey's work treats the subject with a 
fresh outlook, and is quite suggestive and full of 
new information (for the first time made available 
in English) in the earliei chapters. The basis of 
the llindiistaiii speech (Khaii Boh), of which Drdu 
is a more develo^d form, are suggested as being 
I'anjabi rathpr than the Braj Bbakha form of 
Western Hindi. This is a new view-imint which 
appears to bo the right one, studying the matter 
from the linguistic side. T>r. Bailey has taken into 
note (he work of Indian scholars on the Urdu 
language and literature, e, g., M. Husain Azad, Kri 
Ram, Bhamsnllah t^adri. Dr. (Jhulam Mohiuddin 
Qadri Ram llabii Saksena, Prof. Hafiz Mahmud 
f^irani, and others. The earlier literature uplo 
the middle of the 18th century is discussed in greater 
detail in this little book than elsewhere. The history 
IB carried down to the living writers including 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal. The poets and other writers 
are discussed cbronologieally under seveiwl heads 
fThc Beginnings of Urdu Literature—the Religious 
Period, l.'lfiO—IfiDO ; The First Litenuy PerioMi of 
Urdu in the Deccan, l.'iflO—IT-SO ; The first Century 
of Urdu Poetry in Delhi, 1700—18:10 ; Urdu Poetry 
in Lucknow in the 10th century ; The Second 
Delhi Period, and the Four Poeis p£ Bampur ; 
Urdu I’rose ; the New Age, and Conclusion). Greater 
attention has been paid to individual poets rather than 
to movements and periods, but this was inevitable, 
owing to the nature and history of Urdu litigature 
itself—movements and tendencies of a revolutionary 
character having manifested themselves (the process 
is not yet complete) in recent times only. We have a 
very good history of Urdu literature in Dr. Grahame 
BauejPs book, and it. is the only work of its kind that 
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wa con think of; and it ib a work which should bo in 
all Indian libraries and libraries of books on India. 

THE QtJATflAINS OV flALI: A Verse Transla- 
turn by C. S. 'Htfe : iHebtiinq the Criqinat Urdu and 
the IMeraJ Enqlish Transfafion by the iate O. E. Ward, 
M.A., T.C.S. Oeford Uiiieerstfi/ Press (lH32) pp. 102, 

These 101 Kuba'iyys of the great Urdu poet of the 
last generation, Mnulavi Khwaja Altaf Husain Ansari 
Panipati (better known by his tnkhalliis or pcn-nanie 
of Halt), forn some of the finest flowers in the 
garden of Indian Musalman thought and literature, 
and deserve i)erna.al by all Indians with a love ol 
eulture. They are mostly didactic, but they show a 
deep insight into men and motives, and arc couched 
in a most fclicitons diction which make them stay in 
thh- memory (of even those whose store of Hindustani is 
limited) like iiroverbs and apophthegms, f}. K. Ward 
brought out his eilition in with a very helpful 

introouction on HrJu poetry and prosody, and he 
gave the Urdu text in Itoman ch.araeters with 
a literal English translation. The jiresent reviewer 
has to acknowledge his gratitude to the memory of 
Ward, for he. first made his acijuaintance of Ilali 
through this edition over fifteen years ago. The 
Uoman alphabet is •■ertainly an advantage for those 
who arc not familiar with the IVrso-Arabic script, 
and I think Ward’s romaiii/ud edition of Hall's 
quatrains helped to iiopiilari/.o Urdu podry to some 
o.xtent among those who had a little Hindustani lint 
were not at home in the Perso- \ral)ie nlt>hal>et iii 
whieh the Urdu form of 11 iiidtist.jini is M’ntten. A 
reprint of Ward’s romauixid edition and translation 
hhould come out, and that as early as ])Ossible : the 
jirweiit tK.litioii IS only a tolerable aulistitiite. Mr. 


Tate’s version may be a good exercise at versification 
in English seeking to reproduce in English an exotic 
rhythm, but with its frequent padding, made necessary 
because of the exigencies of the metre, and its 
frequent ‘“free” rendering which at times gives us 
something rather different from what Hali actually 
wrote, this verse translation is indeed unite siiiicr- 
(liious and at times rwids a little artificial beside the 
line for line literal rendering hv Ward which is 
siinnle and dignified and through whieh the poetic 
quality and simplicity of the original .shine out with¬ 
out any effort. rKiis, to give the fifth (|iiatrain in 
the original, and in Ward’s version and Mr. Tntes: 

lOIlKHXAlA 

Jal) mayusi dilo/i-pa idia jafi Imi, 

Mnshman-so hhi nam tora jnjiwati hai. 

.Mnmkin hai ki sukh-me// bhnl jae/* utfal, 

Lokiii nnhen dukii-nie/i man hi ynd ati hai. 

“W^hen dcsjHur falls thick ujion the 

hearts of mankind. 

It forces Thy name ujion the lijis even of foes. 

It is possible that infants m their joy 
forget their mother. 

But when they are in pain, she, is first 

in their thoughts,” (Wanl) 

healthy child when playing may well forgetful be, 
Yet, hurt, seeks with its mother instinctive sanct nary 
Ho when mankind is helpless, and prey 
to dark despair. 

The blackest unbeliver turns once 

again to Thee." (Tulc), 

HPNITI EtlMAK (’ifATTniUl 


RAMMOHUN ROY 

llv UABINDRANATJI TAGORK 


R AMMOIIITN Roy iiiiuijrurati'd tin* 
modem ago in India. He was born 
at a time wlieu our country, having 
lost its link with the inmost truths 
of its being, struggled under a crushing load 
of unreason, in abject slavery to eireiimstauce. 
In social usaga, in politics,, in the realm of 
religion and art, we had entered the zone of 
uncreativc habit, of decadent tradition, and 
ceased to exercise our humanity. In this, 
dark gloom of Indians degeneration Ram- 
mohuD rose up, a luminous star in tlie 
firmament of India's history, with prophetic 
purity of vision, and unconquerable heroism 
of soul. He sbed radiance all over the land ; 
he rescued us from the penury of self- 
oblivion. Through the dynamic power of 
his personality, his uncompromising freedom 
of the spirit, he 'vitalized our national being 


with the urgency of creative endeavour, and 
launehod it into the arduous adventure of 
realization. He is the great path-maker of 
this century who has removed ponderous 
obstacles that impeded our progress at every 
step, and initiated us into the present era 
of world-wide co-operation tif humanity. 

Rammoliun belongs to the lineage of 
India's great seers who age, after age have 
appeared in the arena of our history with tlie 
message of Eternal Man. India’s special 
genius has been to acknowledge the divine 
in human affairs, to offer hospitality to all 
that is imperishable in human civilization, 
regardless of racial and national divergence. 
From the early dawn of our history it has 
been India’s privilege and also its prol.iem, 
as a host, to harmonize the diverse elements 
of humanity which have inevitably been 
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brought to our midHt, to syathetke contrasting 
cultures in the light of a coniprchensivc ideal. 
The stupendous structure of our social system 
with its’ intricate arrangeinent of caste 
testifies to the vigorous attempt made at an 
early stage of human civili/atiuii to deal with 
the complexity of our problem, to relegate 
to every class of our peoples, however wide 
the <‘leavjige between their levels of culture, 
a place in a cosmopolitan scheme oi society. 
Rammohun’s predecessors, Knbir, Naiiak, 
Dadu, and iunuiuerable saints and seers of 
medieval India, carried on much further 
India’s great attempt to evolve a human 
.adjustment of ])Coplcs and races.; they broke 
through barriers of social and religious 
excilusiveness and brought together India’s 
dill'erent communities on the genuine basis 
of spiritual reality. Now that our out-worn 
social usages are yielding rapidly to the 
stress of an urgent call of unity, when rigid 
enclosures of caste and creed can no mi>rc 
obstruct the freedom of our fellowship, when 
India’s spiritual need of faith and concord 
between her dill'erent peoples has become 
imperative and seems to liave aroused a new 
stir of consciousness throughout the land, 
wo must not forget that this emancipation 
of our manhood has been made po.saibl(* by 
the indomitable personality of the groat 
unifier, Rammohun Rf»y. He paved tin path 
for this reassertion of India’s iniuost truth 
of being, her belief in the equality of man in 
the love of the Supreme lVrs(»n, who ever 
dwells in the hearts of all men and uuitt's us 
in the bond of welfare. 

Rammohun was the only pcP'-on in Jiis 
time, in the w'holc world of man, to realize 
completely the significance of the modern 
age. He knew that tlio ideal of human 
civilization docs not lie ui the isolation of 
independence, but in the brotherhood of 
intei^ependeocc of individuals as well as of 
nations in all spheres of thought and activity. 
He applied this pnnciple of humanity with 
his extraordinary depth of scholarship and 
natural gift of intuition, to social, literary 
and religious ad'airs, never acknowledging 
limitations of circumstance, never deviaiuig 
from his purpose lured by distraction^ of 
tenmoral excitement. His attempt was to 
est^lj^b our peoples on the full conssious- 


ness of their own cultural personality, to 
make them comprehend the reality of all that 
was unique and indestructible in their 
civilization, and simultaneously, to make them 
approach other civilizations in the spirit of 
sympathetic co-openxtiou. With this vicAV 
in his mind he tackled an amazingly wide 
range of social, cultural, and religious 
problems of our country, -and through a long 
lif(' spent in unflagging serN’ice to the cause 
of India’s cultural reassertion, brought back 
the pure stream of India’s philosophy to the 
futility of our immobih' and unproductive 
national existence. In social ethics he was 
an uncompromising interpreter of the truths 
of hiimati relationship, tireless in his crusade 
against social wrongs and .superstitiou, 
generous in his oo-operation with any re¬ 
former, both of this country and of outside, 
who cam<? to our aid in a genuine spirit of 
comradeship. Unsparingly lie devoted him¬ 
self to the task of rescuing from the debris 
of India’s decadence the true products t»f 
its civilization, and to make our people build 
on them, as the basis, the superstructure of 
all international culture. Peoply versed in 
Sanskrit, he revived classical studies, aud 
while he imbued tlie Bengali litei'ature and 
language with the rich atmosphere of our 
classical period, he opened its doors wide to 
the spirit of the age, offering access to new 
words from other languages, and to new 
ideas. To evtTy sphere of our national 
existence he brought tlui sagacity of a 
coinprelieiisive vision, the spii'it of self- 
nianifcst.'xtion of the uui(|uc in tlic light of 
the universal. 

Eet me hope that in celebrating his 
centenary we shall take upon ourselves the 
task of revealing to our own and contem¬ 
poraneous civilizations the multi-sided and 
perfectly balanced personality of this great 
man. We in this country, however, owe a 
special responsibility, not only of bringing 
to light his varied contributions to the 
modern age, but of proving our ruht of 
kinship with him by justifying his life, by 
maintaining in every realm of our national 
existence the high standard of truth which 
he set before us. Great men have been 
claimed by humanity by its persecution of 
them and wilful neglect. We evade our 
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responsibility for those are immeasurably 
superior to us by repucliating them. Kam- 
mohun Bu-ffered martyrdom in hie time, and 
aid the price of his greatness. But out of 
is sutferings, his power of transmuting them 
to carry on further beneficent activities for 
tbe good of humanity, the modern age has 
gained an undying urge of life. If we fail 
him again in (Iiis day of our nation-building, 
if we do not observe perfect C(juity of human 


relationship offering Uncompromising fight 
to all forms and conventions, however ancient 
they may be ill usage, which separate man 
and man, wo shall be pitiful in our failure, 
and shamed for ever in the history of man. 
Our futility will be in the measure of the 
greatness of Tiararaohun Roy."* 

* I’rcBidential Address before (he Uatnmohilo iioy 
Ceiitenary (iiiaiiKUrnl) raeotiii;* at the Kcnate Houbc-, 
(.^alciitta, hold on PVliruary IH, ItHlll. 


THE LAMP OF CLAY 

Hv SITA DEVI 


W E had to remove fo our friend’s 
Imuse at very short notice. 
They had biiilf a new house in 
a new suburb of the town. 
Hitherto, we two had liceri living much like 
Bedouin Arabs of the desert. Our estnbli.sh- 
inent was beautifully simple and we eould 
remove from place to place at a moment’s 
notice. My husband used to be transferred 
from one place to another very frequently, 
Ro we had decided not to encumber ourselves 
needlessly. 

But our friend Jog<‘sh Babu and his 
wife belonged to aiiotlier order of human 
beings. They were solid middle-class house¬ 
holders ; their house was a home, and not 
a temporary makeshift business. The 
house belonged to them as 1 have said 
before, and was not a rented one. The 
bouse gave evidence in every part of it, to 
their deep afiPection and care for it and to 
their good taste. Even its iron railings and 
its doors ar.d windows were beautiful. The 
decorations wid furniture showed that the 
master and mistress had spent much thought 
and deliberation over them and had not 
bought them haphazard at a sale. 

They had to go away suddenly to their 
natjwe village on receipt of bad news and 
lef^Od in (diaige of the house. They feared 
their beautiful nest should lose its 
fifishness and glory through lack of care. 


For the first few tlays, 1 felt very ill at 
ease in the new house. There were very few 
Bengalis here, only one or two families. On 
all sides stood corrugated iron sheds Or mud 
hoyels for the most part. The inhabitants were 
mainly Mahomedans. The brick buildings 
were quite new, and showed that the richei* 
people had very recently established them¬ 
selves in this quarter. The land was going 
cheap, so Jogesh Babu had come here as a 
pioneer and then induced some of his friends 
to settle down here. It still looked more 
like an open countryside than a part of 
Calcutta. \Vide stretches of field lay here 
and there, there were many tanks and wat(‘r 
holes and there were thick growth of trees 
and shrubs everywhere. The people too 
kept cattle in the courtyard and geese 
cackled on the roads. C’hildren played 
about everywhere fearlessly. In short, it 
looked much more like a village than 
a metropolis. 

There was a small balcony in front of 
our house. Here I sat on a cane chair 
and watch the movements of my neigh¬ 
bours. The time passed on pleasantly. At 
first the neighbours too watched me closely, 
but very soon they gave up. If a woman 
does not run away from bold gazes or if 
she does not shrink within herself for shyness, 
most men lose interest in looking at her. 
She is not feminine enough for them. So 
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J soon ceased to be an object of curiosity 
to tlicin. 

The thoroughfare in front was called a 
street, though it was only a lane. By craning 
iny neek forward, J could see part of the 
main road, 'riiere was a goodly row of 
shops on both sides of the lane, llic houses 
of iron and nmd wore unpretentious to look 
at, but th<' inhabitants within plied a busy 
trade. One eould get (‘very thing here. 
Inhere' w'ere sweetmeat shops, foodsluir 
stores, and tea shops. '^Phere werc^ als(t a 
hair-cutting saloon, a dyeing and cleaning 
shop, a garage for taxis, and a tailor’s shop. 
The houses were not much to look at, l)ut 
tlie tradespj'ople tried their b(*st to be 
modern in their ways. In the swe<‘tineat 
shop, there was a small meat safe', though 
most of the* sweets were kept outside em 
large wooden or brass plates. A few 
choice sweets were k('j)t in the moat safe. 
In the tea shoj), there wen'mirrors, gaudy 
prints and eJu'up frames, and large glass 
jars of biscuits and lozenges. Tln'ro was 
even a gramophone, which began to wail 
loudly in the evenings. In the barber’s 
saloon, there wcj’e large mirrors, chairs and 
tables and the barber put on an overall, while 
working. The dyeing and cleaning shop had 
a huge signboard, but it was kc'jit inside 
mostly. The washerman piilh'd it ()ut oeca- 
sioually. He had lecently purchased two 
old show-cases. I'lic room was so crowded 
that one eould hardly move about within, 
but the man did not se<'m to mind it at all. 
He was immensely jjroud of his show-eases. 
The rooms which faced the street were 
nearly all occupied by tradesmen, but the 
rooms behind %\cre rented by poor p<‘ople, 
who lived there with their families. They 
were mostly Mahomedaiis, but they were 
too poor to allow their womenfolk to stay 
in purdah. The womt'ii walkeil about freely 
in the courtyards and by-laues aiul called 
pedlars to purchase eheaj) cotton prints, 
and fruits or sweets. But if they had to go 
farther, they put on dirty //nm7,u//s. It was 
winter and bitterly cold in the mortiiiig. 
As soon as the snn’i rayo shone on the foot¬ 
paths, the women and children too came 
out to enjoy it, equally with the man. 1’ho 
women squatted on tlie ground, and talked 


and walked. They smeared the bodies of 
the babies with mustard oil, and jireparcd 
their rice and pulse for cooking. These 
cheap dwellings had no water connections, 
the street hydrant supplied them with water 
for most purposes. t)nly the drinking water 
was carried over from the street pump at 
the corner. Washing the kitchen utensils 
was an important allair, it took full one 
hour. They cxcliangi'd confidences and house¬ 
hold gossip also during this time. The sun 
hardly jn'iietrated to their dark abodes, so 
they stay<‘d out with the children ns much 
as they could, on one preti'iiee or another. 
Th(> women were plain and common, and ill- 
clad. Still 1 found them and th<'ir moriiing 
round of duties very interesting. 

Sudd(*nlv one morning 1 noticed a new 
feinah' ligiir<‘ on the foofpath by the hydrant. 
H«t appearance, her manners, her <lress, 
('ver_\ thing betokened that she was diHereut, 
Her complexion was dark, her figuri' slender, 
yet well-rounded. Tlic features were sharp 
and regular. Her hair was lU'atly eomlx'd 
and parted in the middle and she was wearing 
a printed e(»ttoiJ sa>t, and a bodice of the 
same mat<‘rial. She was cleaning some brass 
utensils like the other women. Evorybod}' 
was making way for her, deferentially, 
though she had an greater right over the 
hydrant than the others. 

After she had iinislu'd, she entered the 
waslK'niian’s room with the utensils. So J 
took it for granted that she had come to stay 
there. HitheHn, th(‘ washerman and his 
servant had beem the only residents of the 
place. J did not know anything more about 
th<*m than that they washed bundles of 
<-lothing in the tank and spri'ad them out on 
tlie fii'Ids to dry and that they quarrelled 
loudly with their customers. 'I'hey also 
bought food from the tea shop and consumed 
them, sitting on the footpath. But the 
appearance of a woman changed every thiug. 
b’roni a shop and a godowii, it became a home. 

I did not know, how the woman was relat¬ 
ed to the washerman. But from his behavi- 
o»ir, J understood that the newcomer had a 
warm place in his heart. As she was a 
woman, she had taken upon herself the 
ninuag(‘ineut of tlic household. But she 
performed the most trifling work with 
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an air, as if tluTcby she was layinpj tho 
whole universe under an oldigation. The 
wash<‘rman and his servant was busy all tho 
time, trying to please this new presiding deity 
of the homestead. They buy food for her 
from the tea shop as well as for themselves, 
but her portion is served to her on a plate. 
Even a cuj) of tea is bought. Hitherto none 
knew whether the two men eook<'d for th(*m- 
selvcs or at some shop. Now every detail 
of the kitehen and cooking is availal>l<‘. 
There wore only two rooms, the woman had 
'* occupied the smaller one, and eonverted ]>art 
of it into a kitehen and a ston*. In the 
bigger room too, she liad arranged things 
diiferently. The show-eases, tables, et(‘., had 
been pushed against tin* walL. leaving a clear 
space in the middle. One eould walk about 
in it now, without knocking against the 
furniture at. every ste|>. 

Women cannot beai being alone, ‘'i'hough 
she talked with the m'ighbonrs, she s<‘emed 
to feel lonely. Suddenly, I found many new 
iumat(‘s, appearing in the washerman's house, 
two ganders, one parrot, and a litter of 
puppie.s. Th<' ganders gave the least troubh* 
as soon as day dawned, tliry came out of 
their dwelling places and started out with 
loud cackles to survey the neighbourhood. 
All day long tln-y wandered about and 
stuHV'd themselves at will and no one troubled 
about them. In th(‘ evening, they returned 
home with slow, leisurely steps. The parrot 
needed a bit of care, but it repaid its mistress 
by singing and talking to her. Heside.s, its 
appearance being pretty, it served as a 
decoration for the house front. 

But the pups proved to b<‘ veritable 
nuisances. They lii’st heralded their arrival 
in a cold wintry night. I doubt wh('ther 
anyone in the neighbourhood eould sb'cp 
through their infernal howling. As I came 
out on the balcony in the morning to have 
a look around, the first thing that met my 
sight was the woman, advancing with a huge 
basket in Ixer arms. Inside the basket wer<' 
the now born puppies and she was bringing 
them over to the sunny spot in front of my 
door. The puppies had no pedigree, that 
much could be seen. But there was no want 
of care or affection for that reason on tho 
part of their guardian. 


A huge cage of iron had been standing 
in front of the washerman’s rooms for a 
long tiin('. It was nisly and broken and 
had perhaps served once foi- keeping 
poultry. Now it beemno the bedroom of the 
puppies. The night was intensely cold. 
The chill j»enetratcd to our bones through 
thick rugs and woohm clothing and 
tlirough closely shut doors and windows, 
llow could the poor jnippies sleep out in such 
a night .* I'heir kind-hearted mistress had 
tried her best to protect them with pieces of 
giiniiv, but thes(‘ were far from adecpiate. 
They could not sleep, neither did they allow 
ns to sleep. 

Ne.\l day, the washerman called at our 
house, with the week’s washing. “W hat made 
you take in those pupincs I asked him 
rather angrily. “.\re the people of this 
«(uarter to go without slef‘p ?” 

^‘^^’hat can J do. Madam ?” he replied, 
v(‘rv mneli ashamed. “A servant from that 
white house has killed the mother of those 
puppies. 3’hev were dying on the street, so 
she went and Imnight tln'in in." 

My maid eagerly put in here. ‘‘Who is 
she ? Any relative *' Oris she your wife V” 

‘‘Oh, no, she is a sort of cousin,” he 
I'f'plied and (■seap('d in a hurry. 

Afterwards, T <‘am(‘ to know that the 
woman was not liis cousin really. Her 
mother had tak(>n his uncle for a secoiul 
husband. Some months agi>, this woman too 
had become a v.'idow. She had no other 
p]ac(' to go to, so she had eonu* licre. 

The puppies were entnMiiely unwilling 
to stay in a cage. They fdt it to be a loss 
of ])restige, and gave vent to their resentment 
loudly. The old man, who supplied eggs 
and bread to ns, stopped one morning before 
the washerman’s house and asked ‘‘Can 
puppies ever be aeeominodated in a bird’s 
cage* f' 

The woman had a sense of huinunr. 
“Why not V” she retarded. ‘‘If you >vatit, 
I can aecominodato you too.” 

‘Phe* old mail smiled and went away. 

Aiiywaj, the puppies died off, om* by 
one. t used to feol angry at their howls, 
but I did not want their erics to be stilled 
by death. I felt sorry for the poor woman. 
The washerman offered to buy her another 
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littor of puppies, but she refused with a shake 
of her head. 

I did not know her name. But T had 
given her a name, for my own use. It was 
Doolari, the petted one. She was really 
like a spoilt child. Tin* two men worked 
day and night to plcasi* her. But slu* 
scarcely paid any heed to thein. She bi*- 
hav(!d like an empress, to whom her 
subjects were paying homage. No one would 
have taken her for a depend«*nt. 

But slowly, J ))egan to realize tli.at Satan 
had entered the gai’d<'n of Ed(‘ii. The 
w.i.'herman’s rooms had been silent ones 
hitherto, but loud noises of <(uarrels bi'gan 
to issue out of them now. People could be 
seen staudiug in a crowd before the r(M*in,i 
in every hour of the day. The shar[i voices 
of a woman could be heard from inside, to 
which gruft* male voices retorted. 1 never 
could understand, what they rjuarrellcd about. 
But 1 began to feel very much dis])lcased 
with them. These people did not seem to 
possess any sense of decorum. What made* 
them (juarrel like that ? 

Doolari was washing her pots and pans 
in th(‘ morning by the street hydrsint. 
Her face looked sullen and she was not 
talking with the other women. The washer¬ 
man’s servant came forward and put his hand 
on Doolari’s bucket. The woman did not 
need it much, as the supply of water was 
close to her hand, though she had kept the 
bucket filled with water. She stung the 
poor man with such sharp words that he ran 
away in dismay. It was not enough for 
Doolari, she vented her rage on the unoffend¬ 
ing bucket by giving it a smart kick. As 
the bucket r»>llcd along the footpath the 
washerman appeared on the spot. lie 
looked alternately at the angry face of the 
woman and the dismayed face of his servant, 
then went in with a sarcastic smile on his 
lips. 

Doohiri’s moods changed every minute. 
When 1 next saw her, she was talking 
cheerfully enough with her friends. She had 
finished sweeping the rooms and was now 
busily attacking the refuse heap in front of 
her rooms. The servant had no shame. 
He had already fox^tten the snubbing he 
had received. He came forward wi& a 


smile and held out his hand for the broom. 
If he could help Doolari the tiniest bit, 
it was heaven to him. Doolari smiled with 
crooked lips and tlirew the broom at him. 
That was enough for the man, he began to 
sweep the footpath with contentment writ 
large on his face. 

Man is always hungry for what he does 
not possess, 1 thought. He hghts for it 
and prays for it his whole life. As sOon as 
it falls into Ills hands, it begins to lose its 
charm. If Doohu*i had been the wedded 
wife of either of these two men, neither 
would have found much in her. She would 
be uninteresting and cheap. Her smiles, 
her words would be just ordinary. But as 
she belonged to neither of them she was a 
coveted treasure to both. 

Many beautiful articles of dross came to 
the washerman in the way of his trade. 
There were many fashionable women in the 
neighbourhood. The man was punctual, so 
he got the largest number of customers. Dp 
to this tim<‘, he was content with washing the 
things and receiving the money in return. But 
now he began to dress Doolari up in these 
bf»rrowcd plumes, thereby paying homage and 
court to her. Doolari had n(>vcr seen so 
much finery before. She dressed up to her 
heart’s content. She even seemed a bit grate¬ 
ful. Tlu' washerman had caught a bad chill 
through constant exposure in this terrible 
cold. Doolari made him keep to his room 
forcibly and went to work for him with 
Sookhaii, the servant. After she returned 
in th(‘ evening, she boiled medicinal herbs 
for him and rubbed him down with warm oil. 
She mad<> tea for him at home, as many times 
as he asked for it. 

We had rain for two or three days. It 
was impossible to come out on the verandah 
and ait there, so 1 lost sight of Doolari for 
a while. But hearing a terrible brawling in 
tlip afternoon I had to run to the window, 
and peep thi-ough the closed shutter. As 
usual, a crowd had gathered before the 
washerman’s roojns, and tlie sound of quarrell¬ 
ing came from within. I did not understand 
what the matter was. 

Suddenly, Doolari came out, screaming 
excitedly. It was raining, but she ignored 
it and walked out, with a small bundle in her 
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hand. Needless to say, she was not allowed 
to go away. The washerman ran after her, 
and coaxed her into coming back. The 
crowd slowly melted away. 

r sent for my maidservant to know the 
cause of this turmoil. She must have gathered 
a lot of information by this time. 

As soon as she came in, 1 asked, "What 
had happened ? Why were they shouting 
so much 

"Oh, don’t you know. Madam the 
servant woman began in great haste. “That 
‘woman is a wicked one, I tell yon. She 
tries to ruin th(‘ man that feeds her. It is a 
mercy that Sookhan is there, else the washer¬ 
man would have been in a nice fix by this 
time. You sec that big house over there ■' 
That belongs to a rich Mahomedau lady. 
She sent a very rich silk sort to the washer¬ 
man to be ironed, the other day. You would 
not believe me. Madam, but the hussy really 
wanted to put it on. If the people of the 
big hons(' saw such goings on, they would 
have ]>ut the washerman in jail. So Sookhan 
prevented her. 'Phat was why she ma<lo 
such a fuss. She threatened to go away. 
As if she has many places to go away to.” 

Doolari must really have been vjtv angry, 
h’or some d.ays, sin* did not touch any of 
the clothes in the washerman’s shop, but 
went about dressed in the clothes she had 
first a])peared in. 

Poor Sookhan’s plight was the satldcst. 
He was an old servmnt, he loved his master, 
and his master too treated him more as a 
friend than as a servant. Sookhan too had 
always put his master’s interests above his. 
But this lU'w fas(*ination had changed all his 
outlooks. He did not know what to do. 

Doolari and the wasliormau too fell out 
occasionally. She insulted one of his be.st 
customers one day. As soon as the man had 
gone away, the washerman began to shout at 
Doolari. He even raised his list to sti'ike 
her. Doolari was not a coward, she took 
lip her broomstick in self defence. Sookhan 
rushed between the enraged combatants and 
received botli the fisticuff and the broomstick 
on his person. The quarrel came to an end 
after a while. Next day I found a pair of 
silver bangles on Doolari’s wrists. A sort 
of peace offering. 


A few days passed in peace. 'Phen 
the fire broke out again. This time it was a 
serious affair. Not an cNchange of hot words 
alone, but of actual blows. The crowd this 
time was a bigger and thicker. 1 too came 
out oil the balcony to see what was 
happening. 

'Phe washerman was shaking Doolari and 
shouting “You devil, you miiht tell me the 
truth at onec, or 1 will kill you.” 

Doolari retorted with vile abuses. “Let 
me go at once, you dog,” slu* cried “or 1 w'ill 
call the police. Why shc»uld 1 take your 
filthy money '* This ornament belongs to 
me, I had kept it in my bo\ hitherto.” 

1'hc wasliernian began to explain matters 
to the crow’d. He had received ])ayment at 
tw'<» or three houses yestenlay. He had kept 
the money in a drawer of the alinirnh, but 
this morning he found it gone. And Doolari 
was wearing a pair of new silver anklets. 
Where did she find the money for it ? 

Doolari again called him a vile name. 
"Phe washerman sprang at her like a rnad 
man. Doolari would have been seriously 
hurt, but an unexpected turn of events saved 
her. Sookhan suddimly attacked liis master 
furiously. The tw'o rivals began to light liki' 
enraged anjmais. 

Th<‘ neighbours rushed bclwi’on and 
parted them. A [loliee constable too appeared 
on the seeno. .Matters now began to look 
grave. "Phe crowd became so great that T 
could not see the real actors in this drama 
any longer. 

"Phe allair might have ended otherwise, 
if the constable had not a]»peared. The 
shouting died down, but it w'as due to fi'ar. 
The crowd, especially the feminiue part of 
it, began to melt away ^lowly, bee.ausc' they 
were afraid of being cited as witnesses. 

The washerman had cooled doAvn complete¬ 
ly. It would not have mattered very much, 
if he had struck Doolari a few bloAvs. 8uch 
things happened every day among them, 
and Doolari would not have attached undue 
importance to it. But it was another thing 
to hand her over to tlie police, lie tried his 
best noAv to recant, but the constable shut 
him up very summarily. 

Doolari had flung herself down on the 
ground and was bewailing her sad lot loudly. 
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Sh<‘ recalled all Ikt dead and living; relatives, 
and !iddress<‘d her lamentation to them. She 
would nev<>r have eoine to this devil, if she 
had known what sort of a person h(> was. Sho 
had louk(‘d upon him as her own brother. If 
she went to piil now, she would never again 
be* able to show her face before people. 
People would not allow her to cross their 
threshold. She would be an onteast. Why 
did not she die before coming to this man ? 

The constable shouted at her to stop. They 
must proceed now to the poli<‘e station, he 
could not stand there the whole day to listen 
to their how’ls. So Doolari had to sit up and 
wipe her eyes. She began to look round 
her helpless!\ , like an ewe lamb, facing 
buteliers. 'Fhe wash<‘rman slowly went and 
stood by her side. 

As the constable was about to step down 
into the street with Doolari and the washer¬ 
man, Sookhan rushed forward and barred 
th(*ir way. “Let her go, Sir,” In* entreated 
the policeman, “Sin* knows nothing about the 
luoiKW. 1 stole it.” 

Everyon(‘ was ihnnderstruek. “W'hat did 
yon do with the nioiiey, yon ungrateful eiir V” 
roared the 'washerman. “Did yon buy thos«‘ 
ornaments for her ?” 

Sooklian looked at Doolari’s tear-stained 
Tai-e, then said eabiilv. “Whv should I buv 
orimments for h(>r ? I owed much i.'oucy at 
the drink sliop and tln-y yforo pestering me. 
So 1 ])aid them.” 

Shouting .Hid howling broki* out again. 
It was only the preseiiee of the polieemau 
that prevent<‘d anotlier tight. At last Doolari 
AVas alliwcd to go >-col-fiee, and the two men 
wer«‘ taken along to tin* polie** station. 
Doolari at once hid herself in the small 
crooked lanes. The washerman’s rooms 


remained locked. Jt was becoming dark, and 
I went in. 

In the morning, I found that the rooms 
had bec'n unlocked and that the two men had 
returned. Rut they sat still, one on the 
doorstep, .another in a corner of the room, 
and sliowed no sign of beginning their day’s 
work. Nobody knew when they had returned. 

Suddenly, Doolari emerged out of a lane 
and earnc and stood in front of the room. 
“Sookhan, giv^e me my bundle of clothes,” 
she cried out sharply, “I am going away.” 

Sookhan did not answer. His master 
glared at her bnleiully. 

“Do yon want to attach them or what 
asked Doolari again. 

The sting went home this time. I'hc 
wash(‘rniun sprang up and seizing her bundle 
throw it on the iootpatli. Doolari took it up 
and Avalked on. After having gone a few 
jnices, she came back again and tlircw down 
the silver anklets on the steps of the Avasher- 
man’s room. He picked them up. 

Doolari proeeedc'd on again and again she 
came back. This tinu* she took otl' the silver 
bangles and threw tln*m at him. She AValkcd 
out this time, in>t to return. 

Peace unbroken reigns in the Avasherman’s 
house noAV. Rut it has become dull and 
uninteresting. The light lias gone out, the 
charm has disappeared. Sookhan works on 
again like a dniub beast of burden. He Iiad 
to spi'iid money to get out of the elutehes 
of law. EA’cry month, some inoiuw is 
deducted from his pay towards making good 
the I'loiiey he had stolen. 

No one would believe that this very person 
had tried to kill his master only a few days 
ago. 



itinerary of the PERSIAN TOUR 

Hv K. N. CHATTER.JI 


29tli April. T(>hftran at last—and bark 
to the twentiotli rcntury. We have been 
given ((iiartora in the beautiful garden- 
palai'e of J3agh Neyenidowleh in the Khiabane 
wosuntapeli. 

, AVe have been over three weeks in the 
jouriK'y from Calcutta iiieliiding the halts 
at Shiraz, and Isfahan. Such a lot of new 
e.\’peri<Miees have been crowded in this short 
span of time that a fair-sized book could be 
written on it—indeed many have been written 
on less. 

t * *■ t 



Tebernn A city jiate 

A short res])ite of three or four days and 
then started a crowdinl proei'ssiou of ollieial, 
senii-offieiab eivie and other functions, 
starting with the private andienee given to 
the Poet by II. M. the Shah. The andienee 
took place in the new palace where If. M. 
the Sliah gave the Poet a very ail able and 
sympathetic hearing of his endeavours. 
Then followed nineteen major and numberless 
minor functions besides a number of 
intervh'ws, private meetings, etc. 

AVe had arrived at the brain-centre of a 
historic people, inhabiting a country of 
nearly six hundred and fifty thousand 


sipiare miles, with a population of about 
twelve millions, and were now meeting those 
who W'ith their Royal leader had brought 
regeneration to the land. 

History is being made all over Asia 
and wo were now at om* of the main centres. 

* -t * * 



Jciiahe Foroiirilii 

'Phree high officials wer<‘ our mainstay 
in these et^einonies and functions : H. H. 
Foroughi, the Foreign hlinister, H. K. the 
Education Minister and Arbab Kaikhosrow 
Shahrokh. TJndor their guidance and help 
all engagements wore fulfilled smoothly 
but even then the strain was temfie on the 
Poet. Jenabo Foroughi, the distinguished 
litUrntew', was constantly with us. 

2ud May.—Private audience given to .he 
Poet by H. M. Riza Shah Pahlavi. 
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3rd May.—A whole host of 
visitors ineludiii^ H. E, the 
Ambassador of Af^hanistiin^ the 
lirst Sccr(*t!irv of the Hiii^sian 
Delation, 11. 1C. the Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs, som(> 
members of Parliament, represen¬ 
tatives of the Jhihai eoininunitv. 

4th May -II. E. the Minister 
of ICdncation took the Poet and 
party to tln' garden-palace of 
Farahabad. Amongst distinguish¬ 
ed e.allers were H. IT. the Prime 
Minister, Dr. Oodard tlnf 
arehaeologist, the wife of IT. E. 
the Education Alinister and 
Mine. Godard, H II. the Minister 
of war and some distinguished 
members of the Medjliss. 

r>th May.— Poet’s “Message 
to Persia” delivered in the main 
liall of the Mini.stry of Education 
in the afternoon. Later on tea- 


])arty at the Government School of 
Music. 

• (Hh Mav.—Gftleial and Public 
celebration of the Poet’s birthday. 
Stream of visitors from early morning 
till night bearing valuable gifts, Howers 
and messages, (’ougratulatory letters 
and telegrams simply poured in from 
all quarters including Europe, America 
and India. The first letter came from 
IT. H. the Court Ministi'r. The Govern¬ 
ment of Persia confi'rred th(‘ First 
I)egr(>e Medal iu »Scicnces and Arts 
on the. Poet and a Fitnmtn. AH the 
ministers, the Embas.sies and Legations 
and the various communities were 
represented. 

In the afternoon H. E. the Education 
Minister gave a garden party in the 
Poet’s honour. In the evening the Poet 
dined with li. IT. the Foreign Minister 
and some other high ofilicials. 

7th May.— Distinguished visitors 
included II. E. Momta/, the (-harffr 
d'Affairca of Egypt. The Poet called 
on H. H. the Court Minister and also 
attended a play given in his honour 
at the Zoroastrian theatre. 
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8th May.—H. E. the Minister 
of Finance called. The ('hat<fr 
iCAffairrs of Iraq called to 
deliver n f(*rnial invitation to 
the Poet from H. M. the King 
of Iraq to visit his kingdom. 
In the evening there was an 
offieiul dinner at the Afghan 
Embassy. 

Mth May.—Fornml visits in 
the immiiiig. The Poet visitoil 
the Zoroastriaii School and joined 
in the eerem^tny of laying the 
Cornerstone of the ik’w hnildirig. 
-Vt I*. Ai. tin* Poet gave a pnhlie 
leetnrr* on “the* fnnetion of Pine 
\rts in life.” 

loth May --'riie Poet vi.sited 
two (‘dneational iiKstilntions, the 
JiVCee of Ehnia and the School 
ol Law and Political Seienee. 



The I’oct al .fenahe Dushty's, (liehind the Poet, 
hiiadkarehief in jiocket) 



1 1 .1 

■ m m vvwf’q.ss.-. 


12th May.—A number of 
distinguished men of letters 
called on the Poet. 'Phere was 
an official lunch at the Koreign 
Minister’.s residence. The Indian 
residents of Teheran gave an 
address and some* presents t«' 
the Poet, 'rh(> Armenian fMid> 
gave a party to the Poet which 
was crowded. 


rt'hf'ran. Avenue 

Mile. Hersali(> Houspian, an young Anne !:■ i 
lady, who has ^tart<'d the first kimlergart' ■ 
school in Persia «*anie with some of I t 
pnpils who sang and daneed before tl. ‘ 
Poet. In the afternoon the Press .\'.40i*iathn: 
gave a tea-partV to tin' Poef. 

11th May. -T’he Poet spe .h<‘ ’ at 

the beantifnl Clerman Embassy i < n- ^ cn 
suburb of Shimran. Almost so. ' i«- 

Linguished Ireiman residents of ‘’cr.s'■ n ?re 
present. In the evening there s.i * a party 
at the residence of Jeaabe Dashty, a dis- 
tiugiiiiihcd M.i'., where tin* Poet mit the 
younger intellectuals of Persia. 


l.'ltli May. -.lalhil-ed-din 
Tehcrani, the famous inatheimiti- 
ciaii, called on the Poet and 
presented an old Persian nian'i.s- 
eript to the I’oet. The American 
f^iilege of Ti'heran the Invest 
educational institution of this 
eouatrv—a tea in honour of the Poet. 
Arbab " d v-iosrow Shahrokh gave a dinnoi 
and en!' 't t’ i.ocnt in honour of the Poet. 

14th . --The Egyptian Legation gav< 
.) lunch tu li e Poet. In the afternoon there 
w M a tea -1 > iriv at the British Legation 
l.'ith May. -Departure from Teheran. 

lii ic i|e •ft 

What was our experience in Teheran '* 
What lay behind these functions, this 
celebration of the visit of a Poet, who —world- 
famous as he is and indelible though his f me 
in the annals of literature—could haidly 
give to the Iranians anything that may be 


42-lU 
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regarded as substantial in the sphere of 
international politics or finance ? The 
writer cf this itinerary is neither competent 
to assign nor is he desirous of formulating 
any motives. All he can do is to put 
forward some views. 

firstly, there is the Aryan movement. 
'Inhere is noW a very strong feeling amongst 
all the intellectuals—and with the lead of 
H. M. the Shah, amongst all young Iranians 
-that Iranian moans pre-dominantly Aryan. 


This has now completely superceded the 
Pau-Islamic movement an<l the pride of the 
intellectuals and tlic younger generation in 
the cultural aehievcinenfri of Aryan Iran is 
growing fast. This has awakened a feeling 
of kinship with iiidiaus and as such 
intellectual Iran feels ])roud at the fame 
of a brother Aryan- -the Poet. At the same 
time it must be made clear that India and 
the Indians still remain strangers to Persia, 
and there is as yet a feeling of resentment 
in the soiiih against the Indians who formed 
the bulk of the army of occupation during 
the Great War. 

Secondly, there is the tradition of 
interchange of thought and culture between 
the Iranians and Indians of the ancient and 
medinoval periods The ancient period, it 
is true, still remains a mass of folklore and 
tradition—with occasional bits of historical 
facts, recently verified—but the mediaeval is 
still alive, with its periods of glory and 


of suffering and disaster, singularly common 
to both countries. This has given an idea 
to the intellectual eAite of Iran that both 
countries may be destined to reach a common 
goal in harmony, just as they parted from 
a common fatherland in the dim ancient 
days of old. 

Thirdly, there is a feeling of brotlierly 
sympathy. It is true that that feeling is 
confined to a few thinkers but this group 
includes the highest in the laud. Tran has 
only recently emerged from the 
toils of foreign dominance— 
and is not yet quite clear of 
the pitfalls—and as such can 
yet feel sympathetic to a kins¬ 
man who is still in bondage. 

Ijastly, there is the truly 
oriental tradition of hospitality. 
Persian hospitality is justly 
famous and the word mrhman 
still has a halo round it in the 
hearts of all true Iranians. 
Together with it conies the 
oriental reverence and love 
towards philosophers and men 
of learning and all these put 
together perhaps explains tlie 
tremendous and lavish scale on 
which the reception was accord¬ 
ed to our Poet. 

* 

But all this must not give an impression 
that Iran is still the Iran of ancient and 
mediaeval times. Young Iran is ruthlessly 
progressive, and is determined not to let any 
tradition—social, religious or political—stand 
in the way to the advancement of their cause. 
It is true that much that is beautiful, much 
that is romantic may thus disappear, but even 
thea the price is not too heavy if all the 
evils aad semi-evils of mediaevalism dis¬ 
appear at the same timi'. Social and religious 
practices thid; are obsolete in the light of 
modern progress, may look beautiful in print 
and may afford diannels for argument by the 
so-called learned and for the practice of 
social tyranny and smug self-aggrandizement 
by the hypothetical higher classes of a peoph 
in bondage, but they are rightly regarded as 
the deadliest narcotics that clog the system 
and dull the brains of a people, by nation;:' 



Teheran. Near the Palace Sepali 
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H. M. Riza Khah l*ahlavi. H. M. Keiaal I of Irak 



Teheran. Near the New Palace 
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Tch« rail Lnv-out of a thoiKtii rcsidf'iicc 



'I'cheran I’OhtH and IVlograpli limldiii^ 



that have attained liberty and are determined 
to march in the van of progress. 

Titles have mostly disappeared and the 
powers of the tbeoerney have been sternly 
divorced from matters temporal. Social and 
religions barriers in the way of edneation, 
sanitation, civics, medicine, science etc., are 
b< inii •‘.hatterrd and demolished fa.st. 

The only trouble is that the pace being 
fast there has been hardly any attempt at the 


evolution of a new culture adapted from the 
old to meet modern rccpiirements. The result 
is thiit a process of Westernization is going on 
that, unless it is modided in time, mat’ alter 
the nation as much as it is altering the city 
architectnre or the dress of the people, which 
would be a calamity. 

New Teheran looks like an offshoot of 
Europe. Let us hope the New Irani would 
escape a similar metamorphosis, 




, Treat Cancel' with Biggest X-Ray Tube 

Ti(*n1.m<*iit of iiiitients lijis just I)(‘;>iiii 

!it till* Ciilifoj-nia Iiistituto of TedinoloRy, after 
jnoiiths ol ])ie})tiriiti(>ii, witli the higne-t X-Ktn 
tube in tlie world Artificial li^'htuiii<: of 
voJfs opei'Htes the thirty-foot instrument. 
This is the liifrhest volUigt* ever hurnetsseil for 
MK'dieal use, and R])e»-t!«eular displays of sjau'ks 
are (o l)c seen iii the adjoiiunt' room where the 
eiuivut is sh'p]H'd u]» by U\o Iransfoimei's. 
Radiation froni (he lulu* is deehued more jmwer- 
fnl than the rays that wou1<l l)e <)l)laine<i I'lom 
all the radium in (he world The iiiipiei-edented 
voltaae }>ives tla- rays extremely deeji penetration 
Kilts were subjected to the rays in leiji>lh_\ b-sls 
beloie the tube was applied to human beinfj'. 




ft’' 


' J ? ■ ‘ -V.; 
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Windows in tlie vertical thirty- 
foot tulle, left, emit X-rays to 
treat eamcj- patients. Above, 
iiiilhon volt discharge from 
machine that runs the hig tube 



Ghost Ship Bombed hy Navy Planes 
Five direct hits out of thirty bombs dropped 
was the score unofficially reported when Navy 
l>lanos attacked the radio-con trolled battleship, 
f^inh, oil' Uie California coast ■ the other day. 
They used duds filled with water to avoid damag¬ 
ing the radio wonder. Obsolete as a war ermt 
hut prizoil as a target ship, the lUali is the latest 


and largest of sevei^ vessels that the Nnvv has 
equipped to run without a man alnoad. A mile 
away, it stai-ls, turns, and stops under radio 
control from the minc-swiHjper The 

striking picture on the next jiage, taken > iring 
the recent air attack shows a liomli |Usf i ssing 
the ghost battleship. 

--Popular Hciencc 
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Guidikto 
Ghost Ship 

In tho background 
below, is the radio 
controlled Utah 
which is directed 
by an officer aboard 
the Babin. Further 
below, moving the 
keys in Jtobm's 
control room that 
Kteer distant ship. 
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Skttikg the 
Utah Adkitp 

Above, sailors leaving the 
radio controlled Utah 
bef^ air attack starts. 
Ri^, ship’s mascot is 
bo^ lowered to the boat 
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Waahes Dishes All By Itself 

When dishi'S are plactMl in this electric dish¬ 
washer, all you need to do is add water and soap 
powder and then you can go away and leave it 
to its own operations. It will wash the dislies in 
soapy water, rinse them off a couple of tiino.4 in 
clear water, sterilize them and dry them, and 


to the modem electricsd apparatus pictured in 
these columns, yet both represent mile-stones in 
the perpetual quest for the precious and elusive 
yellow metal. 

Thi.s latest development is due to the geophy- 
aic^ firm of William M. Barret, Ine., who 
designed and constructol_ the equipment for 



finally shut itself off when the,job is done. All 
of these things are done without the touch of 
human hands, which is a good thing as the 
machine uses water hotter than you could stand. 
As shown abov^ the machine is extremely com¬ 
pact A surprising feature is its simplicity, 
there being only two movable parts in it 

— Popular, Srienre 

Sdence Aids ftueit for Sold 

It seems a far cry from the ancient burrough 
and dilapidated pan of the early gold prospector, 


mining interests. The instrument, which is 
termed an ore detector, will be used to locate 
electrically conductive deposits of gold which 
may occur at depths not exceeding some five to 
ten feet Only tw’o men are require to operate 
the apparatus, whicli consists of a power unit a 
receiver unit and an exploring coil. 

To the left in the close-up of the cquijnnent 
may be seen the power unit, which compriscH 
a vacuum-tube oscillator and amplifier, >vhile to 
the right is shown the receiver unit c' .isisting 
of au inductance bridge and vacuum-tube 
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iiiuplifitT. 'rii« exploring coil nppcjws Jii tiic 
Imckgrouiid, ami in the foregiouml arc the 
cojiventional headphones which are iHcd a‘i null 
indicatoi>. 



In opemtion, the hridge i" energized li_» 
JOIMI-cycle sinusoidal ciiiTcnt, tlie power levi'l of 
the osciilator-ampliiiiu' l)eing adju«.(ed lo meet 
the re-(iiireui«ijts of depth peiiem'iion. Following 
this the receivi-r junjilifitH’ is set tor the (h'siieil 
gain, and the liri<lge brought to precise buLince 
l)V appropi'iate resistance and iniluctance contiols 
I'he eonditioM of balance is indieatt'd l»v silence 
in the headphones 

If tin* exploring cod is moved oyer the 
ground, and a eondm tive liody comes wilbm 


effective inductance of the exploring a>il, which 
serves to unbahfiuce the bridge. This condition 
will be indicated by the appearance of the 2000- 
cycle note in the hca<lphoneR, the intensity of 
th<* sound depending on the ilegree of bridge 
unLi.ilanco, A change in the inductance of the 
exploring coil of one part in a million may iiC 
deteekJ reailily in this manner. 

While this ore detector was designed primarily 
to provide a means for locating ivlatively 
shalluu veins ainl placer deposits of gold, it 
will he understood tliat any body which conducts 
eleetiieity will giv(* a .similar leaction AVitli the 
instillment. The magnitude oi the response will 
depend on the physical proportions ol the 
disturbing ma.s.s, its conductivity and ilejitli, and 
the eleotrieal constants of the sunounding 
media. 

































IbiBlims {ad Sanskrit Literature 

'SHuslims ditl much to introduce Hindu 
sciences to the West. They translated Sanskrit 
works into Persian and Arabio, These ag^ain 
bein^ rendered into European languages came 
within the easy roach of Westerners. After 
giving a brief survey of these, Mr. M. Z. 
‘Siddiqui makes an estimate of the services of 
(the Muslims to Sanskrit in India itself since 
rthe time of Akbar in The (Jnlcutfa Review. 
He says : 

Akbar being led by his personal inclination as well 
as political consideration, made up his mind to make 
the important Sanskrit works available for the Muslims, 
created a translation department, which was housed 
m the Diwaukhatia at I'atahpiiri, and chose the 
Mahabharata as the first Indian work to be translated 
into Persian. Ho appointed several Pandits as inter¬ 
preters of the (mjat epic, and Naqib Khan as its 
translator, and the work proceeded for three days. 
Then al-Hadayuni, the historian, was ordered to join 
Naqib Khan as translator. One-eighth of the gigantic 
vrork was translated into Persian in four months’ 
time. Then it was divided into two parts: one part 
WM to be translated by Naipb Khan in conjunction 
with Uaji Muhammad Hultan and the other by Mulla 
■ohen. Mulla Faydi was appointed as supervisor 
.of the whole work. When one-third of the huge 
-work w^os finished llaji Muhammad Saltan was ordered 
to do the work and to revise the whole of the trans¬ 
lation. Thus was finished the Persian translation of 
toe g^t epic of the Hindus and it was named Razm 
Namch. It was then copied, illustrated and published.... 

Thus, under the supreme guidance of the genius 
of too great emperor and the strict supervision of the 
great scholars of his court, with the help of the 
Jwned Pandits of the time, were translated from 
l^nski^ into Persian, by competent scholars like 
Abdul-Fi^l, Faydi, Naqib ^an, Haji Muhammad 
BuUttn, Mulla Ibrahim, and Mulla Abdul-puadir 
Badayuni: the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the 
Bhagavatgita, the Atoarvaveda, toe Yogavashishta, 
toe Maheshmahananda, the Harivamsa, the Story 
0 * the ^imota and mauy other works of the Hindus. 

•"The Hindus who combined a thorough knowledge 

Sanskrit with that of Persian language revis^ the 
Ola translations and also made new ones. Girdhar 
toe Ramayana, afresh, in 1626 A. D. 
Debi Das Kaith also claims to have translated it 
independently, about the end of the 16to century; a 
Hindu tnend of Dara Bhukoh made a fresh translation 
of toe J^vashishta. 

No Fersian version of the Vedas, however, was 
generally aviulable before the middle of the 17to 
century. The Persian translation of the Atoarvaveda 
rende^ mn^ was so bad that it was 

entir^ forgottea just after it was completed. It was 
^ Sufi pnnee Dan Shui^, who had initiated the 
Paraun tmulation of many Banskrit worka, that 
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tTOk up this great task also. He collected the Pandits 
of Blares and with their help translated toe Vedas 
into Peiraian and completed the work in 1657. The 
toanslation of the J&nskrit books into J’ersian was 
however continued till the 19th century. 

Simultaneously with translation of the Sanskrit 
works into Persian, the process of assimilation of the 
Hindu ideas in Islamic literature also continued The 
Naldaman of laydi. the story of Ram and Sita by 
Masih Beg, too Miratul-Makhlnqut of Abiil-Rahman 
Lhisthi, too Tuhfatul-Hind of Mirza Fakhrul Din are 
only a few of the works of this typo. 

Of thrae books the Tuhfatul-Hind was written 
during the reign ot Alamgir, for toe use of his 
pndsou, prince Jahandar fc?hah, at the instance of 
ms tutor Kukaltash Kimn. It deals exclusively with 
Hindu culture. It is divided into seven iiarts : 

.. . Preface, on the Hindu script, b. Chap. 1 on 

the Hindu Pros^y.c. Cha|). 2 on the Hindu Rhyme 
1 Hindu Figures of Speech, e. diap 

4 on the Hindu Theory of I^ve. f. Chap. 5 on the Hindu 
Systom of Music, g. Chap. 6 on the Hindu Theory 
of S^ual Pleasure, h. Chap. 7 on the Hindu Theory 
of 1 hysiognomy, ^ 

T^e Arabic and Persian translations of the 
Sanskrit works in addition to being a source of 
information for the Muslims with regard to Indian 



began with the study of these translations or with 
toeir rendering in a European language. The early 
toarislation of the Kolila and Dimna into Hebrew, 
t^riao, Creek, Latin Spanish, Italian, Slavonic, Turkish 
German, Lnghsh, Danish Dutch and hVemto langu- 
ages, were based on its Arabic rendering by Ibnul- 
^rqulla. Of its original Sanskrit no notice hsd 
bren talron by the European scholars before toe end 
of the ISto century... 

The first appreciation of Indian philosophy by a 
great European philosopher, also, was based on toe 
study of toe Latin rendering of one of these tran¬ 
slations of toe Sanskrit worfa. Schopenhauer who 
remarked that “In the whole world there is no study 
so beneficial and so elevating as that of toe Hpa- 
nishads _ had stuped neither their Sanskrit original 
nor ^anslation based on. their original text, 

but me Latin rendering, by Auquetil Du Perron, of 
too Persian translation of the UMnishads, with which 
18 asscfciated toe name of Dora Shukoh, the brother of 
Alamgir. 

Sex Equality 

According to Dr. Dhirondra Nath Roy the 
relation between man and woman canUot be 
exactly as that between man and man witl.vjut 
^pairing the peace and happiness of society. 
He devdops toe idea in PraiRuddha Bharctta as 
follows 
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Sex equality as an idea has arquired its first 
impetus from the growth of the spirit of wjuality and 
has sustained in the West iiy the peculiar 

reiationsbips of the two sexes hasi-d upon the 
principle of rights. Society in the West iicing an 
institution more political than moral has made 
human relationship a mere matter of contract. As 
Western men and women are both human, they have 
been used to applying this principle of human 
relationships among the individuals or the same sex 
as well as between the opposite sexes. But here 
politics seems to have been imshed ratW too far. 
It is conceivable that man in society stands in 
relation to man on a contractual basis to avoid mutual 
aggression and guarantee mutual security, although 
it smacks somewhat of a crude life and not of a high 
civilization. But it_ seems highly improbable that 
man stands in relation to woman on the same basis. 
Man and woman do not meet as equals to disciis'i 
their rights, they are drawn together by a natural 
urge which civilization has sought to ri’line into a 
higher sentiment- e.dl it love, if you please. 

Each sex is incomplete without the other, each 
needs the other to make up a social unit. Nature 
has built them complementary. It is not a question 
of ‘if you do that to me, 1 do this to you,\..it is 
not a question at all, for the two must come together, 
if or no if. And the two come together not as two 
individnala but as two necessary parts of one 
irresistiblo whole. Jf the one cannot help being 
together with the other, it is futile, if not absurd on 
the port of one to talk of equality or inequality to 
fto other. It only aggravates the situation and holds 
down the natural impulse of man and woman from 
being refined and sublimated. 

Why should there arisi! any (]uestion of ecpiality 
or iiuxiiiality of the two sexes when the two are 
complementary, when the one supplies the inevitable 
needs of the other ? The union of the two is a 
necessary condition of society. It is, therefore, jiroper 
on the part of a healthy society to see that this union 
is real. But there _ is no real iiinon where Imth are 
self-conscious individuals unwilling to Ik? mcigcd into 
one. 

I^al union means Bclf-forgetfulness This can lie 
possible only when one’s centre of thought is the 
other. That one can entirely forget oneself in the 
other is proved even by the lirute union ot the two 
from nalnrnl urge how<‘vcr tc'mporary. When this 
na-t'ifal urge is sublimated into an enduring love by 
cmlization the isirmaiient shifting of the centre of 
thought from one's (own self to the beloved iieeomes 
mso natural. ITieii the two think of their respective 
duties and not rights. Then there is no time to think 
* ®tvn self, for that is drowned in the thoughts 
of the other A truly civilized society is based upon 
the priimiple of duties because that is enjoined by 
love and love alone can truly unite. Booiety is a 
mere makeshift^ where the sense of rights prevails 
over that of duties, where politics displaces moralitv. 


duistiaoity in the East 
In “Studies in Church History” in 'ihe Yuumj 
Men of India, Burma and Ceylon the history 
of the raovoment of Christitttiifcy towards the 
East is given as follows : 

Missions were first sent from the West to the 
Far East in the fourteenth century when the 


Franci 8 e. 8 ns went to Pekin in 1307 and to the West 
Coast of India in 1.3211; at the end of the next 
century while Spain sent out Columbus to America 
in 1 ISa, Portugal sent Vasco de Gama to India._ in 
141Ki ; the Portuguese expedition was accompained 
by a band of clergy and monks, charged with the 
caw* of the settlers and also with the evanMlizatoon 
of the heathen. To their amazement and delight 
they found that there were already Christians in 
the country. 'Fheir first impulse was to greet the 
Syrians as long-lost brethren, but it soon appeared 
that there were aitferenees which they were by no 
means prepared to overlook ; the Syrians had a 
married clergy, they reail the Bible in Syriac, and 
they had no inh'ntion of giving oliedience to the 
Pope. The Poitugiiese were soon much more wcupied 
witn converting their neighbours than with rejoicing 
over them. 

fn in 12 I'-raneis Xavier arrived in Goa. He 
began hie as a brilliant young nobleman at the 
court of Portugal, thence he went to Paris, where 
he beeame a professor of jihilosoiihy ; jt seemed 
that theie was a career of great ilislinetion lieforc 
him, but his friend Ignatius Loyola gained him 
for the new order, and he heenme a .lesuit priest. 
He was sent out to superintend the missioiiaiy work 
of the Church “in the East,’’ and came, thinking as 
other inisaionaries have done that the Gospel had 
only to hi* proclaimed, iirid the whole of India, wilh 
all the East behind it, would hear and turn and 
be saved. 

His career la one of the most iuterosting in the 
whole history of missionary enlerprise. It Insted 
ten years ; in that time he work(*d lor three years 
among the pearl fishers and others on the eossts 
of Tinnovelly and Malabar, teaching them through 
au interi>w-‘tcr, for he could never learn Tamil, 
baptizing them in vast numbers, “till his hands were 
tired,” organizing them under native and mission¬ 
ary priests , another three years lie spent in the 
Molueeas, carrying on the same work ; for fifteen 
months he was in India again, diseiplining and restor¬ 
ing the chiirehes he had linilt up, which had fallen into 
i-omplete laxity and confusion. Then came two years 
in .Tapan, where he founded a church that was to 
endure in B])itc of abandonmi'iit and perseeution for 
many generations, til! the Boniaii mihsions of the 
nineteenth century returned ; three more months in 
Malabar were fully occupied with the internal troubles 
of the Church ; Xavier then salicd for China, but 
was unable to gain admittance to the country, and 
died of fever in a deserted island oft' the const ; bis 
)) 0 <]y was brought back to Goa. and fit's there, the 
objoet of a gri*at jieriodical jiilgrimage. It was per¬ 
haps well for him that like other pioneers he saw 
his w’ork foreshortened. 


Tolstoy's Beliefs and Fra«ticeB 
Aylmer Maude, the authority on Tolstoy, 
writes in T/ie An/an Path : 

Whenever it came to publishing anything, how’- 
ever, he met with reproaches and unpleasantness, for 
he had announced that he would take no payment 
and that all who cared to were free to publish and 
republish bis wntings as they pleased. Hu wife, who 
was publishing a ctalected edition of bis works, was 
most anxious, if she ooold not bare the copyright, 
to secure at least the first publicatioa of what be 
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wrote. He, however, wished that no money from 
his ^iting;B should come to his family, and preferred 
to give such stories as were suitable for the purpose 
to the Posredmk, a lienevolent group devoted to 
publishing and distributing very cheap and whole¬ 
some literature for the people in place of the penny- 
d^dfuls and grossly superstitious church lives of 
the saints as were then usually sold at cpnntry fairs, 
and formed almost the sole literary sustenance of the 
mass of the population. 

This cause of discord recurred continually, and 
Tolstoy once told me that from the time he 
renounced copyright the aiipearancc of each new' 
woA of his hao caused him distress, though previously 
It had been a pleasure to complete and publish a new 
work Apart from his wife's feeling in tho matter, it 
might fairly be argued that to allow valuabte literary 
property to be scrambled far naturally tends to 
obcasion friction, strife, and ill-will. And iii this case 
a chronic and most bitter strife grew up between the 
Countess and Tolstoy’s chief friend V. (5. Chertkov, 
who had set his heart on obUining control of Tolstoy’s 
literary output and did eventually secure control of 
his literary inhcrilancc. So liitfcr was this strife, 
and so jealous was thf (Countess of Chertkov’s 
influence over her husband, that her mind became 
unbalanced. She devcioiicil hysteria, snicid.al mania 
and, the doctor said, p.aranoiiL He that as it may. 
though sho Riiflcr&i from delusions on cerlnin snbj’ccts 
she remnined rjiiite sane and mentally alert on others. 
To Tolstoy this strife was so painful that eventually, 
after some twenty ye,srs of it, he found it inipossible 
to remain at Yasnaya Polyana, and escaped secretly 
one dark winter night with no definite plan of where 
After a short visit to his sister 
he fell ill, and died at the wayside station of Ast.'ipovo, 
little more than a hundred iinles from homo, a 
inarlyr to the rule of conduct he had adopted ; and 
though it may bi* reasonalile to question the validity 
of some of his opinions, tho facts snpjily conclusive 
evidence of his complete sincerity and of his re,adineas 
to sacrifice all for what he believed to bo right. 

Ifis posthumous play, 7he TJqht S/iines in Ihirlnrus, 
gives a vivid and a close description of the conditions 
of his life at home, and of the suffering he endured 
there. 


The Bane of a Foreign Uedium 

One’s own vernacular should be his medium 
of instruction. This is tho rule everywhere 
except in India. A foreign langiingo as 
medium of instruction is not at nil desirable, 
because its use cripples the intellect of the 
learner. Those who teach their pupils tlirougli 
a foreign medium feel the pinch tho most. 
Mr. Kaniani Mohan Rai says in the course of a 
paper in The Teadier's Journal : 

The present system of imparting instruction through 
a foreign medium is not only educationally unsound 
and unpsycbological but it is also unnatural. It is 
something like putting the cart before the horse, a 
process which is causing what is called intellectual 
stagnation among; the products of tho present 
University. It isHknown to all that children imbibe 
tho mother-tongue in the home surroundings as soon 
as they learn to lisp and their knowle^ of the 
mother tongue goes on advancing with their advancing 
years even l^ore they attain their school-going age. 


Subsequently when they arc sent to school they are 
found to show greater aptitude for vernacular than 
for any other subject at a comparatively early age. 
From my teaching experience in high schools 
extending over a decade and a half, it appears to me 
that students upto Class VI find learning pleasant, 
as they learn everything through their mother-tongue 
and fare well in almost all subjects without any 
serious strain. Hut as soon as they are promoted 
to Class VI I. they, as a rule, arc found to score 
less marks in almost all subjects t'lan in previous 
examinations The reason thereof is not far to 
seek—they for (he first time are confronted with the 
medium difficiiltv. Th('\ arc required to learn and 
express everything through a foreign medium, 
English. Stuuents hading from Middle Vernacular 
Schools who were found to Iv' bright scholars up to 
Class VI, invariably fare worse in almost all subjeets 
in Class VII, because of the grinding compulsion 
to learn and express everything tliniugh tho medium 
of English. Thus a positive distaste is created in 
their minds for learning as a result of which they 
pass for mcdiocres. Again those students, who were 
particularly proficient in English up to CHass VI, 
also experience no small difficulty in coping with 
the progress of the class in Cliuss VII lieeaiisc of 
the unnatural process of learning and expressing 
everything through the medium of English, They 
are required to bestow greater time ujion the foreign 
medium in jireparing their lessons and in mosl. 
cases they jiick iiji but a hazy notion of the subject- 
matter. They simply swallow things with parrot¬ 
like cramming to pour them nnt in their answer 
papers in the examination The result is that a low 
premium is put upon their critii*al acumen and 
intelligent nuderstanding. What they learn hardly 
becomes the jiart and p irccl of their stock of know¬ 
ledge. ... 

The present system tends to increase vocabulary 
but vocabulary i.'> bv no means true (slncation. In 
tho opinion of I>r. West, who has dislicated his life 
to the research of ciliicational problems of the 
country, the products of the present system are 
langua'ge-lcFs, their knowledge of both English and 
Bengali being defective. This, no doubt, representB 
the true state of affairs. The learners in their 
attempts to study cveiyfhinc through tho medium 
of English naturiilly neglect their own vernacular 
and the attempt of understanding the subject-mat ter 
through a foreign medium harfly leaves them 
sufficient time for the study of English as a foreign 
language. Thus, they arc doubly losers, a sad 
spectacle which can no longer be passed over with 
indifference... 

As a result of the present pernicious system of 
imparting instruction through a foreign medium, the 
knowledge of Bengali of the learners has become 
ridiculously poor. In this connection I would like 
to cite some concrete instances from my experiences 
as an examiner of English paper I in the Matricula¬ 
tion of the Calcutta University in which passages 
in vernacular are set for translation into English. 

The Bengali sentence “RtfSl 

was found to be translated by a boy in his 
answer paper as “He halted at tho station and 
made same water eonneotion” The translation of 

the Bengali sentence 

appeared as “He dealt in dews and bottles.’’ One 
candidate translated the Bengali sentences 
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'Trft^Trf^iW'’ as “Ho 

could become a rich man in ike time of anstcer 
by dint of his perseverance,” Such candidates passed 
on the strenffth of the powerful instrument, memory, 
by dint or which they could commit to memory 
some English phrases and idioms the import of 
which perhaps they did not understand clearly. 
What ao these things portray ? They certainly 
betray the lamentable ignorance and neglect of the 
vernacular on the part of the candidates and it is 
high time that wo should cry halt to this system 
which allows candidates to pass iiispite of such 
lamentable ncgleot of their vernacular. 


Women on the Uplift of the Harlans 

Uplift of the “Harijnns,” ?>., depres.sed classes, 
is the burning question of the day. Thn thought¬ 
ful are exploring every avenue for the uplifting 
of them. Temple-entry is regarded as the first 
step in the jiroce.ss. Mr. C. R. Rnnga Iyer in 
the Jjegislative Assemblv and Dr. Subbaraynn 
in the Mrnlras Legislative Council proposed 
to introduce bills to remove the disabilities of 
the ‘Harijaiis’ in this respect. The Government 
of India withheld sanction to the lattor’s bill 
as, they said, it was an all-India question, 
Stmiharmn, women’s organ, writes in this 
connection : 

The refusal of sanction by the Government of 
India to Dr. Riibbarayan’s bill for introduction into 
the local council, comes as a disappointment to 
many of iis in the south in spite of the fact that 
the referendum of the Guruvayur tcmple-cntry has 
shown a clear majority in favour of temple-entry to 
the Harijans. It is a matter of keen regret that 
our enlightened government in its anxiety to please 
the conservative section of the Hindus forgets its 
own responsibility to the poor snppresseil and the 
depressed millions of India. It is qiiitc obvious 
thnt the majority of the thinking _ and the leading 
minds of India have given _ their whole-hearted 
support to temple-entry by Harijans, and the removal 
of untouohability. Further, it is a matter of great 
significance and vital importance to the nation that 
idl the women’s associations and conferences in India 
have given their full support to this reform and not 
a single association of women has so far come 
forwara to oppose this measure. 

When tbe women, the creators of the race and 
the builders of home and the nation feel the need 
for such an advancement and actively go about doing 
propaganda in favour of such a progress the govern¬ 
ment may rest assured that society is ripe for the 
change and no revolution will follow. It might he 
argued that the mass mind is not yet preparra for 
a radical reform in their habits and customs, but 
we wish to remind those who are convinced of such 
arguments that it is the few leaders and reform^s 
and oven a single prophet or philosopher in a country 
that have always Buccessfully agitated for any good 
humanitarian reforms. The history of slavery in 
America and in other European countries is a lesson 
to all of us. 

At this great moment in the history of India, 
nay, in the histo^ of the whole world, we natnially 
exp^t any civilized government to etuid by toe 
right principles of jastioe and equality and hap the 


good work of all those Indian reformers who are 
trying their venr best to blot out the_ great curse 
of Untouchabiuty from the face of this earth. We 
thoroughly endorse every word in the utterance ot 
Mahatma Gandld : “l^ouomic and all other uplift, 
of the Harijans will follow temple-entry as light 
follows dawn.’’ 


Hindn-Javaiiese Art 

In an interesting article in T^ivmi [on Hindu- 
.Tnvaneae art occurs the following : 

The vast plain of Prambanam, which extends 
southward from the foot of the Mcrapi, one of 
Java’s most active volcanoes, is studded with a group 
of temples held in groat veneration by the population. 
The most important monument here is again a 
group of Hiudu temples known as Ohandi Loro 
.Tongrang, comparable in scide with the Borobudur, 
and Ghandi Rewu. “Loro” designates a lady of 
high birth, say a princess. The princess Loro 
.Tongrang is well-known in .Tavanese folklore. It is 
said that to win her hand the Chandi Sewn or “the 
1000 tomploB,” in the vicinity of Prambanam, wm 
built in a night by a suitor in a wager but this 
unhappy suitor was however frustratM in his task 
by an unusually early dawn. 

The complex (i.e. the whole group) consists of 
eight temples built on a walled square terrace in 
the centre, surrounded bv two outer walls and 
a group of 156 smallpr shrines spread over the walls 
in three rows. The thre» largest of the inner temples 
are dedicated respectively to Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva. These shrines are now in an advanced state 
of decay, the main temples alone having rraisled 
better the ravages of time. The group is said to 
have been built by a prince of the name of Daksha 
about the second half of the ninth century. The 
largest is the central temple of Riva ; “in principle 
it resembles the prangn ot Cambodia ^ and the 
supposed original design of Borobudur, t.e., it consists 
of a temple occupying the summit of a steep 
truncated ^ terraced ^ pyramid, square ip plan, with 
stairways in the middle of each of its three sides, 
leading respectively to the main entrance and to 
those of the side chapels. The temple itself, raised 
above the upper terrace by a richly decorated plinth, 
contains a standing image of Siva. The terrace 
below is surrounded by an even more richly sciiJptiircd 
baJuBtr!ide,_ the continuous series of reliefs on the 
inner side illnstrating the earlier part of the Patna>/ana, 
of which the continuation was probably to be found 
on the corresponding terrrace of the now ruined 
Brahma shrine on the right; the reliefs of the Vishnu 
temple illustrate the Krishna cycle.’’ 

Obviously these reliefs were intended as Hindu 
parallels to those of Borobudur. They are “if any¬ 
thing superior to those of Borobudur and certainly 
more drrmatically conceived, and the aspect of tbe 
shrines, despite their rich ornament, is more maseuliue. 
It is possible that the complex served as a royal 
mansolonm as well as a temple.” Prambanam makes 
ns think of Borobudur for comparison because 
Prambanam and Borobudur are “the twin flowers 
born by the transplanted tree of Hindu art in Java ; 
twins bonie within the same period of cultural 
awakening and self-redizafioD of the race; and as 
twins, they show agreemoits. but each has its peculiar 
individuality as well, and this has given rise to tbe 
contrast between them which iniaustibly fixes out 
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attention.” A correct estimate of the Prambanam art 
would be, in the words of Dr. 8. K. Ohatterji: “The 
divine serenity of the art of Borobadnr is balanced 
^ the most perfect human feeling of the reliefs at. 
prambanam—whether of the Kriahna-legends round 
the shrine of Vishnu or of the Bama-legends around 
the central shrine of Siva, the Loro Jonggrang, 
temple.” 


Bomain Bolland on “Jean Christophe” 
Remain Rolland has contributed a critique 
of his own book, Jean Christophe in India and 
the World. Of the artistic forms and stylo used 
in the book he writes : 

I proceed now to expose some considerations of 
the artistic forms and the style which I specially 
select^ for Jean Christophe, for the one and the 
other hold closely to my conception of the 
work and its goal. But I propose to discuss it in 
length in a general essay on my aesthetic conceptions 
which are not the ssimo as those of the majority of 
my French contemporaries. Suffice it to say here 
that the style of Jean Christophe (after which one is 
accustomeci to judge ray work as a whole) is dictated 
by the governing idea which inspires all my efforts 
and those of ray-comrade, Peguy, during the early 
days of his fortnightly review, Cahiers de, la Quin'K- 
aine. That rough and virile idea, puritanic to excess 
like our own selves, was expressed, by way of re¬ 
action against the gelatinous and decomposing epoch 
and surrounding, in the following terms: “Hpeak 
straight I Speak without flourish and affectation I 
Hpeak to be understood not only by the group of 
refined folk but by the millions of the simplest and 
the humblest beings, and have no fear to be under¬ 
stood too much I 8peak without shade, without cover, 
clear and firm, if necessary in heavy stylo which 
matters little if only thou could thereby hold firm 
to the soil. And if it is ncc^osBary, to express the 
thought better, thou must repeat the same words ; 
repeat, clarify and do not hunger after novel expres¬ 
sions 1 May not a single word be missed, may thy 
word be action I” 

These are principles which I vindicate even today 
against contemporary aestheticism and I apply them 
even now in certain books which deal with action 
and derive their value from action. But that is not 
the case in all books ; and any one who can read 
will find the fundamental _ differences in matter, in 
artistry, in phrasing and in harmony between Jean 
Christophe and my J^ekanted Soul, not to speak 
of my works like Idluh or Colas Brmgnon (vide, 
India and the World, 8wt., 1932,) whose substance 
itself dictates a quite different handling and combina¬ 
tion of rhythm, timbre and symphony. 


Efficacy of Gkiat’s Milk 
The following occurs in The Mayurbhanj 
Gazette : 

Britain is drinking more goat’s milk. Today it 
has reached the high figure of 20,000,000 gallons. 

Qoat’s milk is more easily digested than cow's 
milk. It is richer in butter fat. It is free from 


tubwculosis germs. Women have found that it will 
make their sKins mote beautiful. 

They have learnt that a “peachbloom” eomplox- 
ion can be acquired by simply bathing the face, 
neck, and arms two or three times a day with goat’s 
milk. 

Increasing number of smaH-holders too, are 
realizing that goats are much cheaper to keep than 
cows, and that they make good foster-mothers for 
calves, lamlis, colts and pigs. 

India which is a very poor country compared to 
Oreat Britain should try to consume more goat’s 
milk than heretofore because the goat is really the 
poor man’s cow. In Aynrvtxin goat’s milk is highly 
eulogized as a preventive and curative of tubefrculosis. 
This view is now strengthened by the fact that goat’s 
milk is richer in fats, vitamins and calcium salts 
and is always free from the germs of tuberculosis. 
Now-a-days when there is a growing menace of 
tuberculosis all over India, it will be advisable for 
the poor house-holder to keep a few goats in the 
bouse, so that he may lx: assured of a nch supply 
of milk for the consumption of his family members. 
Much of the peculiar smell of goat’s milk can bo 
remedied if the goats are properly cleaned and washed 
every day. 


Theory of Investment 

Mr. Hurendranath Tagore has devoted the 
host part of his life to the promotion of Indian 
in.surance. Therefore, what ho says on any 
aspect of insurance business deserves our 
attention. He writes in Insuranee World about 
investment thus : 

Ijet us now see how similar consideration apply to 
investments involving the lending of money to private 
individuals or concerns. Other things being equal, 
whom should the investor prefer—(a) one who will 
use the money for adding to his luxuries or (h) one 
who will use it for increasing his income by improv¬ 
ing his property ? Obviously the latter, as thereby 
the loan will help to bring about its own recoupment. 
Then again, of two tonally solvent borrowers who 
want to increase their income (a) one is a tenant of, 
and therefore has to pay rent to the investor and 
(h) the other is an outsider. Whom in this case 
sbouhl he prefer ? Obviously the former, because a 
double benefit—payment of interest and payment of 
rent—is derivalife from his solvency, which the loan 
will help to increase. 

_ The investor who is thoroughly alive to his own 
interest should not only exercise his prefereuccs in 
the indicated way, but contrive opportunmes of coming 
into touch with borrowers from whom more than one 
benefit may be expected. Thus, if the owner of a 
large piece of fallow land sells it in plots, taking the 
pnee in instalments at a reasonable rate of interest, 
and also advances money to the purchasers towards 
making building thereon, ho gets a better price for 
ms land, a gooa rate of interest on his outstanding 
money, and an increment of value for the unsold 
portions of the property. This example will ’ show 
why the investment of money in land development 
operations is specially suitable for life assurance 
companies. 
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The Future of the Novel 

TV//’ Modern Thnthrr pulilishcs wlmt to 

be one of the last essays written hv John 
.Qalsw’orthy. ft is (utitled “Four Novelists in 
Profile” nn/l deals with Dumas, (’hehov, Rteveiison 
an<l Hiiilson. In eoncludinfj this essay Glas- 
worthy speaks about the future of the novel: 

Another question freequently ]uit to a novcliost 
is : What is the future of the novel 7 No one can 
answer. The future of the novel does not depend on 
this or that fashion in technique, or such and such 
economic dcvclopmetits ; it dejx’nds on whether or 
no accident is fioin^ to throw up novelists endowed 
wiih one or other, or i>referablv both, of two (lualities 
neither of which can be defined. Tliese qualities 
are stature and charm. Jly the law of averages each 
decade should provide about the same number of 
novelists so endowed ; but study of the past will 
diseiose, I think, considerable gsiis : and study of 
the present will cause some uneasiness in regard 
to the future. There is something about this age 
which IB inimical to stature. Kven individual tem¬ 
perament is tx'ing levelled down bv publicity, limelight, 
standardization, s[iecialization, and rapid communica¬ 
tions. It seems curious, but I think it is true, that 
the intellectual activity we call cleverness is inimical 
to stature—and this is a very clever age, and get¬ 
ting cleverer, (.lharm is not so much endangered, 
perhaps, but it is in danger enough. l*'or charm is 
a^ iiooky quality, and the, nook is becoming rare. 
The settled, homespun, oral least home-scented, existence 
which used to lay its mark on the spirits of men 
and women, and give a loved or haled background 
to their thoughts, is daily being “improved’ away 
Art that can stand uj) above the waters of life, or 
that can smile apart, is rooted in deep and rpiiet 
things, in private and fervent feelings. And I will 
leave you to judge how far the times are inclined 
to let us call our souls our own. 

Well, it is because of charm and stature, one 
or both, that wi‘ lurn to books a second and third 
time. And only those books to which we can turn 
again have any chance of living on. Of the making 
of books there is no cml. of the talking about them 
still less cud, and T will wind up with a remark or 
two aliout the talkers, including myself. The per¬ 
manent reputation of a writer, or of a book, cannot 
be made by talking about it. During the thirty 
odd years since 1 began to write, I have known 
dozens of books, talked of as if they were going to 
be the last word in permanence, by ' now as dead 
as if they had never been, 'fhe unseen motion of 
time’s fan drifts to the winds all that has not the 
magic stuff "life” in it. An ironical recorder, keeping 
enh^ of tongue-and-pen-made r^utations and their 
duration, would have indeed a curious notion of our 
critical taste. And I will say to myself and all 
those others who blow the bubble of reputation from 
mouth to mouth : Back your taste, by all raeans. 


but remember that by all the evidence of history, 
it is probably had ! 


The Paradox of Plenty 

Rtutxrt (hiiso writes in The Nr tv IfepiMir on 
the piirtidox of plenty. In his opinion this state 
is iiihcnmt in the eapitiilistie order: 

We hear much today about the paradox of plenty. 
How ridiculous, it is said, that millions should be 
in distress in a nation of such vast material 
’•csoiirees ; how criiniuullv ahsunl that wheat should 
be biirnetl while little children cry for food. 

It is not necessarily cither ridienlous or absurd 
unless we know clearly what kiml of economic sys¬ 
tem MC are talking about. Few of us do know 
clearly and the resulting confusion is colossal. It 
is my purpose to attack this confusion. If we mean 
a fnnrtidnal economy— such as Itussia’a or Den¬ 
mark’s—the paradox is ridienlous ; more, it is un¬ 
thinkable. An economy dedicated unreservedly to 
the adequate provisioning of the population can¬ 
not, by definition, ])erinit such discrepancies. But, 
if wc* niciin an acquisitive eeoiioiiiy—such as the 
priee-aud-credit system of America or England, it 
IS not ridiculous at all ; it is natural, Inevit.able and 
to be expected. Indeed, there is no paradox what¬ 
soever involved, except in a highly philosophical 
and detached sense. 

Dire poverty in the midst of plenty is a per¬ 
manent phenomenon in the system known as capi¬ 
talism ; it always has b(*en and probably always 
will be so long as capitalism in its present form 
endures. Sometimes, to be sure, the suffering in- 
volvi d IS more acute than at other times, depending 
primarily on the curve of the bu>iiness cycle, but 
it is always present. Never were there fewer than 
two niilHons or unemploycil in the late New Era, 
while conditions in textile towns, soft-coal fields 
and many agrieiiUnral areas pursued their more or 
less iioriuiil course of malnutrition, destitution and 
degradation. That is the price we pay —right 
elieerily on the part of most of us for the blessings 
of self-help, sturdy imhyidnalism and technical 
“progress.’’ We should long since have become 
inured to it sufficiently to avoid Hinging accusations 
of “paradox” around when the cycle dips and some 
what magnifies typical phenomena. In 1920, 1 
walked through a reeking, poverty-stricken Negro 
shim in Washington, D. C., and an hour later saw 
a carload of fine watermelons bobbing green in the 
i’otomac's ochre water. They had been dumped 
from the docks to maiutain local prices ; a perfectly 
legal and eminently businesB like procedure. 

In an acquisitive economy, consistent regard for 
the human equation is a luxury which no successful 
business man can indefinitely permit himself. The 
reward> of benevolence is normally bankraptcy. 
Human beings are important only as consumers— 
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(irodtablo consumers—and &s hands. Machines 
can do much, but they cannot, as yet, do every tiling, 
and hands are necessary. The fact that the cost 
of a pair of hands is less, in the long run, if the 
body behiul the hands is safeguarded from accident 
and excessive fatigue, has nothing to do with 
bencvoleuce, or justice, but only with cost account¬ 
ing. Wo 'Spealc here not of men but Of systems. 
Fortunately for humanity, most business men are 
kindlier than the system in whose coils they writhe. 


Stalin and Trotsky 

In the .same paper Mr. Edmund Wilson 

E ' ea about the conlra''t between Trotsky and 
in; 

Btalui, Trotsky asserts, cares notliing about all 
this, the world-vision and world-conseience of Isjniii 
and himself. Ho tins identitied himself with an 
impossible programme of “socialism in one country 
alone.” Now Trotsky will lilast the Bolshevik Stalin 
with the same kind of lofty scorn with which he 
has dismissed the Tsarist Kolchak : Stahn is un¬ 
educated, a philistine, a bureauerat, a mediocrity, 
a ridiculously .poor Marxist whom Maixisiii, m 
freeing him from provincial prejudices, has merely 
rendered cynieai without giving him in place of 
his former prejudices “a jihilosophicul outlook 
thoroughly thought out and mentally asbiruiliitcd.” 
t^talin and his friends had established what was 
actually a burcuucratic class ; they went to the 
ballet together, dined at each other’s houses, had 
drinking parties and gossiped about iLcii colleagues— 
ijcnin had winccfl at the vulgarity of their gussij). 
And licnin and he had no jdaee in all this. It 
was a mere vulgar political machine with not a 
trace of intellectual dignity. 

No doubt the fact that Trotsky was a .lew con¬ 
tributed to his personal isolation and made it easier 
for Ktalin to put him out when Lenin was no longer 
there to support him, Wlien, in the first days of 
the Eevolution, Trotsky hod reminded Lenin of his 
Jewish origin as a possible objection to his accepting 
a commissariat, Ta>nin hud told him not to bother 
about trifles in the midst of a great international 
revolution. But when lamin was gone, it was 
possible for Stalin to arouse anti-Kenutic feeling 
against him. A Jew, he had been able to rise to 
the height of imagination and moral passion demanded 
by a f^eat moment ; and as in both Trotsky's 
case and Lenin's, their long years of exile had helped 
to train them in the iiiferiiationol point of view of 
Marxism, so Trotsky had a special advantage in the 
capacity of the Jew for adjusting himself to the 
dincrent habits and mentahtes of difTcrent pennies 
and at the same time remaining outside them. But 
now this very detachment was to work agaiust his 
carrar as a statesman. Disraeli, after all, in domi¬ 
nating . England, had, for all the detached irony 
of his hovels, to play the game of the English ; to 
work for England's glory and power and to solace 
himself with her prizes ; he had not undertaken 
to champion a pure international doctrine. 

Now when it was a question of dealing with the 
people, TobelUoaB against the rigours of the dictator¬ 
ship and in no mood at the moment to be interested 
in the theory of permanent revolution, the covseness 
and the cunning of the Georgian cobbler’s sou worked 
better than the fastidioaeness and aloofnees of the 


international Jew. He had always been isolated 
even among the Bolsheviks : “He isn't one of us,” 
Leuiu hail told Gorky. “With us, but not of us”— 
adding, “He is ambitious. There is sumetliing of 
Laasallo in him, something which isn’t good.” llow 
thick the defences of isolation of Trotsky’s egoism 
must have been that even Tjenin should have felt 
them ' “Behind those fierce black eyes,” an English 
observer wiote, “lurks ever tlie demon of suspicion 
and di.itnist, driving him to terrible pitiless acts of 
cruelty." It was so he had understood maintaining 
power : he had been too jiroud to be a politician 
and in this field had no eliaiiee against Htalin. 

At any rate, as Lunacharsky felt, “condenned 
to a certain loneliness,” Trotaky finds himself today 
alone on the island of I’niiKiiio ; after the most 
astonishing and tlic most briliiautly successful 
excursion into action that any Itlarxist has ever 
made, he finds himself agaiu what he was between 
the I'jOJ Goiigress and the^ liKi,") revolution, between 
the IfiOT) revolution and an indejieiident Marxist 
in exile with a small band of devoted folioweiB. 
One has imagined him jiaeing the iioor at Prinkipo, 
impatient for his next opportunity of taking the Idea 
into action. Yet. as he knows, it is not unfitting, 
not injiinouH to Trotsky's dignity, that he Hhoiild 
he a man without a country on a little island 
lietweoii .Vsia and Eurojie ; nor is he wasting his 
time with iiolhing to do but write books. In these 
books, all the superb “realistic imagination” w'ilh its 
immense scope in time and space, the ardent prophetic 
faith which, deriving from the hornble wars, the 
hideous iiidiislrial degradation and the ignoble 
misgoveriimcnt of our time, alone can render them 
enduraiile by its liojje of “the first truly human 
culture," blazes out from the shut-in man to illumi¬ 
nate this twilight of society, “How many of us 
know what Euroja- is, what, the world labour move¬ 
ment 18 JIis "History of the Russian Itevolutiou” 
with its solidity and its subtlety, its extraordinary 
anolybls of mass behaviour, will probably appear when 
it is eoiuplcte as one of ibe most important books of 
our period. And he has given even to the island 
of Prinkiiio a historic role and a symbolic signi¬ 
ficance. It staiids today for those Marxist principles 
which, having proved their validity in action, must 
still keep clear of the polities of nations as they do 
of those of class. 


Nicaragua and the United States 

TliP Worh] Toinoiroir has the following nob' 
on the end of the Aniericiui occupation of 
Nicaragua: 

In every gtonj) of American citizens except the 
confirmed iiiiperialisis there will be rejoicing over the 
withdrawal of our marines from Nicaragua. With 
all of its Bins, the Hoover Administration will go 
down in the records as having accomplished in this 
respect a most worthy change. And everyone will 
hope that Nicaragua, freed from this outside control 
and interference, will be able to manage, its own 
affairs domocratically, without military dictatorship 
and in a manner least likely to cause excuses for 
furtlmr interTentionist propaganda. Jt is safe to say 
that in the event of new outbreaks in thgt harassed, 
country, not the experience of our interirentii n but 
the natives themselves will be blamed •, and anti- 
imperialists may as well be prepared in advance for 
the argument, sure to be raised at the first sign of 
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tacoubl^ thfti; we mast send the marines back because 
the Nioarafcaans cannot govern by themselves. It is 
almost certain, we fear, that the press of the United 
States will magnify any new upheavals that occur, 
no matter of how minor a nature, wd will totidly 
overlook the record of almost continuous guerilla 
warfare, the occasional bombings, and the constant 
tyranny, of our occupation. 

One reason for this skeplical fear of press propa* 
■ ganda is the all but universal misrepresentatiou in- 
.dulged in by the ncwspa]iers, aided and abetted, it 
<must be notw, by the State Department, regarding 
7 the history of this adventure. If a reader had no 
• memory capable of going back farther than a year, he 
would DC inclined to think that wc were invited into 
Nicara^a in the first place by a government of 
Liberals unable to maintain order ; that wc charitably 
I intervened only out of altruism; and that every 
.element of stability shown in the t/cutral American 
^republic since our presence has been dne to the poise 
and judicial helpfulness of our alien influence. No one 
would ever believe that we intervened—if our earlier 
meddluig be discounted—six years ago to defend a 
puppet president whose chief interest was in serving 
the United States investors in the country against 
the majority under the Liberals ; that w'c put these 
Liberals down by sheer military force ; that we used 
the excuse of their loyalty to the cause of Mexico, 
with whom wo were then at odds ; that we “ne¬ 
gotiated” a peace by appealing to the basest self- 
seeking of the Moncada faction, which we set up as 
our favoured regime , that we carried on a warfare 
against the rebellious Saudiuistas whom we falsely 
ladled “bandits,” almost as ruthless as our notorious 
campaign against the Filipinos a quarter of a century 
before. It our role has seemed less brutal aud sclflsh 
in the last two or three vears, that is only because a 
general despair of freeclom settled over the popula¬ 
tion, which, the Sandinistas excepted, reconciled itself 
ruefully to the situation. 

It has been a story of dishonour, one of the black 
sections of our national career. We are well rid of it, 
if indeed wo can ever feci sure tliat we are out for 
good. Hut it will bo prudent to be on guard ; for 
at the first sign of the natural rcadjustincnt-pains 
within the territory which we have so long opxiresstd, 
cries will rise to Washington for a renewal of our 
mailed fist programme. 


The Anglo-Persian Oil Company and the 
Anglo-Persian Dispute 

■Mr. Reginald Bridgenian, formerly in the 
'British Diplomatic Service, and now the Secretary 
of the League against Imperialism, gives an 
account of the Anglo-Persian oil dispute in Tht 
Ifm World, the Journal of the No More War 
Movement: 

The action of the Persian Government at the end 
-o! November in notifying the Anglo-Persian Oil Com¬ 
pany of its decision to cancel the concession originally 
granted to ISx. W. K. B’Arcy in 1901 is an event of 
mternationai importance, first of all berause it is an 
act of revolt ag^st the continnanoe cf foreign capi¬ 
talist exploitation and imperialist domination under 
which Persia has suffered for many decades, secondly, 
because the bulk of the oil fuel wtiiofa is used by the 
British Navy and to an incroMriog extent by the 
Army, not to mention the Air Force, is derived from 


the oilfields of Persia. Any interference, therribr^ 
with diosc supplies might have the effect of immobiliz¬ 
ing the fightihg forces Of the British Empire. 

Persia, like China, has been called a semi-ooliHiial 
country. That is to say, that although nominally 
independent, these countries ore to a great extent under 
foreign influence and control, and cannot therefore be 
said to enjoy Oompleto national ind^ndence.... 

The first step in I’ersia’s fight against tho 
encroachments of British imperialism was the rejection 
by the Mejliss of the Anglo-Persian Aneement in 
1021, and since that by a series of steps the Peisians 
have succeeded in gradually freeing their country 
from foreign control. But the influence of the ou 
company on Porsiau affairs had been growing since 
1920 when a new arrangement was come to between 
the Persian Government and the company under 
which the right of the latter to exploit the concession 
was confirms in return fur the payment of l;.l,200,000. 
The Persian Government has been paid 16 per cent 
royalty on the total profits of the company, and these 
payments amounted in certain years to more than 
£. l,000,(XX>, in fact, they represented about IG percent 
of the total Persian revenue. They were, however, 
payable out of profits and not out of total output. 
Wnoii heavy over-production of oil began to take 
place in most of the oii-ficlda of the world and 
especially in America, competition became keener and 
profits fell. 

Act PrMliirtion of Oil lioually Paid to Persian Oort. 

1930 5,500,000 tons .411,288.312 

1931 5,750.0(X) „ £306,872 

The above figures illustrate the sharp fall in profits 
when the output of oil; rix., the diminution of Persia’s 
assets, was approximately the same. 

The Persians feel that they are being robbed of 
their capital resources without a fair equivment being 
paid by the company of which the British Gbvern- 
meiit and the Burmah Oil Go. own a huge prepon¬ 
derance of the shores. The Persians have be^ 
confirmed in their view of the unfairness of their 
{wsition by a comparison with the terms of the 
concession granted to the Iraq Petroleum Co. by the 
Government of Iraq in 1931, which provides for 
royalties to bo paid on the total output of oil at the 
rote of 41- per ton (gold) with a minimum annual 
royalty of £400,(XX) ou an estimated yield of 2,0(X),(X)0 
tons. 

In deciding to “cancel the D’Arcy concession on 
account of its “defects and shortcomings and its 
disagreement with Persian interests,” the Persian 
Government wrote that “should the company be 
prepared contrary to the past to safeguard Persian 
interests, in accordance with the views of the Persian 
Government, on the basis of equity and justice, with 
the necessary security for safeguarding those interests, 
the Persian Government will not in principle refuse to 
grant a new concession to that company.” 

This appar^tly straightforward offer has aroused 
strong opposition on the part of the company, and 
has 1 m the British Imperial Government to adaress a 
remonstrance to the Persian Government in terms so 
threatening as to be r^arded as an ultimatam. This 
has followed by the despatch of &e ermser 

“Hawtos” to the Persian Gulf, The Petsiaa Govern¬ 
ment ia reply to the British Note, have expressed the 
intention of bringing before the League of Nations “the 
threats of pressure directed ^^sinst tiimu by the 
Bntish ’’Government.” 

_ The foregoing is a brief history of the chm. The 
importance of tbu case lies in the met that FOntia is 
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ilii exploited nation whose life-blood is being drained 
away under an agreement which is no longer in 
harmony with our times. The British Empire is very 
largely responsible for this exploitation, which facili¬ 
tates _ the maintenance of crushing armaments. The 
Evmir^ Standard wrote on November liOth :—“The 
alTair is important enough in itself, but behind the 
immediate usue there lies one of wider importance. 'J'ho 
Persian _ action distinctly suggests a belief that Groat 
Britain is so fai‘ embarrassed by world events tliat she 
will put up with almost any injury or insult for the 
sake of a quiet life.” 

The Bufferers from imperialism arc numbered liy 
hundreds^ of millions throughout the capitalist worla. 
Millions in Britain itself are in want today bccauso 
of the disastrous economic effects of British 
injperialism both in Britain and in countries overseas 
like Persia, which are being roblicd to pay high 
dividends or to provide cheap fuel for the fighting 
forces. 

Enemies of imperialism must stqipnrt the I’ersian 
iieople in their resistance to imperialist exploitation 
by insisting that if a new oil agreement be come to, 
it shall lie satisfactory from the point of view of the 
masses of the Persian people, giving them a full 
share in the profits doriveil from I’crsi.in oil, iiinl not 
merely on agrccmqiit secured by the payment of cash 
to the Bhah or a few highly-placed landowners. 


About Astrolog^y 

A propos of tho death of Evmigeliiu .AliuiiH, 
an American protagonist of astrology, Srtrntifir 
Aniencau obserA'es: 

Evangline Adams is dead but astrology is not. 
In fact, this “science” (so-called by its votaries) must 
have gained impetus because Miss 'Adams so accurately 
jiredictisl her own death—at sixty. 

Perhaps Evangeline Adams did know when she 
would die. Not all men of science arc yet ready to 
deny that some humiui beings have some kind of 
direct insight into future time--whatever time is. This 
question is one which tho scientist is willing to leave 
open for future study. What he does deny is that 
the stars control our fives ond that the motions of the 
]ilanets serve as a guide to the future. Need the 
reasons for this rejection be argued and laboured 
before our readers ? Wo shall not thus insult their 
intelligence; while we do not dattci ourselves that 
we could in the least alter the views of the astrologers. 
In fact, the aatrolof^rs do not read this magazine. If 
they did it is unlikely that they w oiild be astrologers. 

Evangeline Adams whether she derived her 
findings xrom tho stars or from some other source, 
or just “derived” them, was able to make remarkable 
predictions. Bhe had an immense following, mainly 
among women, and to her disciples she was a great 
prophet. If astrology is childlike, still on the whole 
she did more good than harm ; she helped many to 
find their life work. It is said that the annual 
income from her numerous forms of service was 
50,000 doUan -largely wasted money, no doubt, but 
(leople pay that muen every minute for other forms 
of amuaement. 

Miss Adams sinceiely believed astrology was one 
of the Bcmaoes and felt aggrieved that astronomy, the 
legitimate d&pnng of asteolt^ ( which it sorely 
was) is asluuned of its parent. 

When <me counts aosefl, not merely among tiie 
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intelligentsiai but among all classes, and reckons up 
tho number of persons who are sumect to beliefs in 
superstition and are otherwise intcuectually gullible, 
tliere is clear evidence that this is not after all the 
Ago of Science, except among a relative few, but is 
still tho Dark Ages. 

Is astrology a science or is astrouomy a supersti¬ 
tion ; and when will the human race grow up 7 

“Human Pin-Cushion” 

A very interesting mid peculiar story of 
tactile and inu.sculiir insensibility i.s publisheil in 
Srkntific Atneru-an : 

A human pin-cnshiou, a Now York resident who 
fools no pain when sharp pins, needles or iiistrumciits 
are thrust into his body, provides medicine’s latest 
enigma. 

He is a llieatro ticket-taker, musician, cx-vnudevilic 
artist, and chaulfeur, who h.as been studied by Dr. 
George Van Ness Dearborn, psychiatrist and psyelio- 
logist at the United Btates Veterans Uospital in the 
Bronx. His identity has been ivithheld by Dr. 
Dearborn because of professional uthies. 

Dr. Dearborn admits that he is unable to under¬ 
stand tlic unusual circumstances that cause this man 
to be free from pain, Tho patient does not remetnlier 
ever teoling any pain except headache, though ho 
has a good memory. He does remember that his 
parciils and physicians complimented him on his 
•‘grit’ on various occasions of boyhood accidents, 
such as breaking bis leg and shooting himself and, 
at aiiothur time, burning a linger. But ho claims he 
felt no pain to cry over. For a year-and-ii-half he 
made use of his peculiar faculty in a vaudeville act 
in which he allowed some man in the audience to 
come up on the stage and push pins into him. As 
many as or (K) would be stuck into him os far as 
their he.-ids at one purformanco. 

Careful psychological and neurological oxaminalioi is 
•failed to give any scientific exjilanution for this 
unusual lack of seasation of pain. The patient 
himself explains it by saying he conecutrates on 
something else. However, tnis does nut satisfy Dr. 
Doaiburn, who says that the man shows no one of 
the physical signs of attention concentration. 

llr. Dearborn suggests that it is dne to a compli¬ 
cated structural defect, present at birth, in tho central 
cerebral pain-mcchanism. It is not due to hysteria 
or similar nen’ous condition, Dr. Dearborn aim other 
neurologists arc convinced, and Freudism cannot 
explain it. More definite explanation cannot be mode 
until after the man’s death, when his brain and nerve 
cells can be examined. Meanwhile, Dr. Dearborn 
has asked fcllow-physicious if they can suggest any 
explaiiatiou for this unusual concTilion or if they have 
studied any similar cases. 


Spinoza 

The three-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Spinoza fell in November 1932. On this 
occasion Joseph Chapiro wrote in the Berliner 
Tagehlatt : 

Wh»i Ernest Bman made his classic address in 
Holland as the spokesman of tho French intdlectui. 
commemorating the two hundredth anniversary of 
Spinoza’s birth, he recalled that a famous philosopher 
had described the author of Ethiee as that ‘wretch.’ 
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He did not mention the fact that Malebranche was 
the philosopher in question, for he was ashamed 
of his co 0 i|»triot. But even the groat Leibnitx. who 
was asked by the friends of Bpinoza to oflbr the un¬ 
published posthumous manuscript of the Elhirs to 
the library of the Duke of Jfanorer for HbO guilders, 
hesitated to comply with their request and expressed 
the same opinion of Spiuosa that Malebranche had, 
though in milder language. Even Pierre Bnyle, 
whom Voltaire regarded as a model of tolerance and 
wisdom, joined the chorus of disapprobation. 

There was no group of believers, no ]»hilo 80 i)hic 
school that did not attack Bpinoxa. The Jews, the 
Catholics, the 1‘rutestants, and even the folluucrs of 
Descartes cursed his verj'^ name and called him an 
atheist, a renegade, a profaner, n pestilence, an 
emiasary of hell. Nor did these rabid attaeks eease 
with Spinoza's death. His unpublished writings 
were suppressed and eighty years later, in the mid- 
cighteentli century, when the battle for tolerance was 
at its height, a bookseller was haled into court 
beenuse he had sold a copy of Bpinoza's forbidden 
works. 

i’erscciition did not dim Hpinoza's world-wide 
fame and even his jioverty made no ditibrence. He 
made a miserable living polishing lenses and doing 
occasional odd jobs until ho dieu at the i^e of forty- 
five from the cfii'ct of glass dust on his lungs. But 
he was free in his poverty, and in order to enjoy 
his freedom he refused a position in the University 
of Heidelberg, just as ho refused the income that 
liOuis XIV offered him. And his fate never led him 
to fanaticism or intolerance ‘T have scrupulously 
endeavoured,’ he wrote at the end of his life, ‘not 
to ridicule human activity, not to comjilain, not to 
aliominate, but to understand.’ Ho explained every¬ 
thing on the ground of human nature an.i expressed 
his ideas without undue gloom and in language that 
sometimes equals that of the Book of Psalms or the 
iJong of Solomon, 

It is in this respect that he is most conspicuously 
.Icwish. Spinoza was so deeply saturated >ii the 
Hebrew languap* and its literature that nc could 
never get away from them. Althoiigli he wrote in 
Jjatin he thought in Hebrew, and his exjiiessions 
were neither Latin nor Dutch but Biblical. 


In the way he exjiressed emotion, which is always 
reflected most clearly in one’s language, Spinoza was 
Jew'ish through and through. But as a winker hi 
more neatly resembled the (Jreck'.. Tsven his love 
of God was rational, an ‘amor iM infcNeiiiiti/is,’ as 
be himself called it. But isn't this a contradiction 
m terms ? To Spinoza nature and its laws were 
necessities. One can regard a necessity ns wise and 
even marvellous, but the result is always resignation, 
never voluntary, self-abnegating love. Of course, 
Spinoza took such delight in his doctrine of integral 
intellectualism that no other sensation in the world 
could yield him so much pleasure. 

I have said that Bjanoza’s habits of mind were 
Greek liccause the Greeks discoveied reason. But 
they always identified reason with some utilitarian 
purpose. Spinoza, on the other hand, raised himself 
to heroic selfiessnese and loved reason for its own 
sake. To Aristotle God mewt some kind of pur¬ 
pose, and IMato cKramed his vast temple of ideas 
with the idea of the good. But Bpinoza’s love of 
God was purely spiritual and therefore ut.terly non- 
ntilitarian. To him understanding and will were 
identical ; will could never transcend one’s undet- 
standing of the suhj’ect. And, since determinUon is 


the highest peak of understanding to which we can 
attain, man is not free, he does not depend on hia 
own will, and there can bo no such thing as staitts 
m staiu, but only an atom in the cosmos in whoso 
confusion man is swept away. His highest desire 
M therefore to transcend desire by observing the 
hicrarehieal laws of nature. 


Russian Women 

A very iniportiinl book in Gcrnifin hna becil 
pulilisbed recently on tlie women of Soviet 
Ras.siu. A full length review of this book 
by Arthur Rnndt in the Nriie Freie Prease, 
Vieiimi, is reproduced in T/ir Ln hiff Atfe : 

This extensive monograph on the Itussiaa woman, 
embracing as it docs profound and exelusive know¬ 
ledge', iijipearH under the most happy circumstances. 
The author. Dr. Faiitiina Halle, was b.irn and 
educated in Ilussia. Russian pceuliaritics and 
Russian jiopular ways have always been close to 
her. But slie has spent more than twenty years 
abroad, most of them in ^'■ionnR, and during many 
visits to thu new Russia she has studied the position 
of women under the Bovicts, frequently w'ith en¬ 
thusiasm for the amazing progress that has been 
made and sometimes with dismay. 

Bevcral siuitenccs at the beginning of the book 
jioint the long road along which Fannina Hallo is 
goin^ to take the reader. The first quotation is the 
heroie statement of .a Russian Amazon in pre- 
Christian times : 'If he is an old hero T cut hia head 
off’; if he is a young hero 1 take him jirisoner.’ 
From the period when Russia was under the yoke 
of the ’I'atars comes this nniciuc teae.hing : 'If a 
woman rcfusi's to obey it is recommended that she 
be whipjied according to the extent of her guilt ’ 
There is also the following Russian saying: ‘A 
hen IS not a bird ; a woman is not a man.’ And 
finally, comes Lenin’s modern recommendation : 
‘Every woman cook must learn to rule the state.’ 

l)f. Halle has described a cycle of human history 
covering centuries. She has shown the dedine and 
resurrection of the Russian woman in an ably 
organized work of six hundred pages in which history 
and modern sociology are skilfully woven together. 
For iiB West Europeans who have tried to sec and 
understand the new Russia Fannina Halle possesses 
the inestimable advantage of having known the old 
Russia out of which the new Russia arose, And 
this is an advantage both to the anihor and to the 
reader. For though she fills her book with informa¬ 
tion the reader is not bored for a minute, since she 
always e.nriches him by recalling tbe old before 
dcsefibing the new. I myself have seen the new, 
masenJino Russian women of the cities, dressed in 
trousi'rs and leather jackets, with brief cases under 
their arms. In the country 1 have seen peasant 
women released from domestic cares driving tractors, 
and I have seen women soldiers in the Red Army. 
Bueh women have often been described before, but 
no one ever thought of showing us the aucestress 
of this new type of woman, the h^ic woman of 
the pre-Christian Russian matriarchy. 

When the Byzantines, after a rdentless battle 
with the warriors of Prince Ssvatosslav of Kiev, 
unclothed the dead they found many women who 
had been fighting shoulder to Bhoiuder with the 
men in men’s uniforniB. For women in ancient 
RuBBia were the Bocial equals of men, they were not 
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tied down and enjoyed individual initiative in all the 
important things oi life. This position that women 
occupied in pre-Christian Russian society was based 
on a heathen belief in women's magic, in their 
knowledge of the secrets of nature, in their gifts 
of prophecy and their power to cure sickness. The 
clearest indication of the power of the matriarchy 
is revealed in the important position occupied by 
the matieraia rdora, tne widowed mother of sons. 
These women were customarily given unlimited power 
over their families in ancient Russia. 

At the end of the fifteenth otmtury the matri¬ 
archal period was followed by a iieriod in which 
women were subjugated by both (ihurch and Htatc, 
a period of confinement and punishment. An ol<l 
manuscript dating buck to this time gives special 
instructions how to beat one's wife. The Russian 
'woman of this period measured her husband's aflee- 
tion by how much he beat her and one of them, 
who married an Italian, asked her husband with 
horror whether he loved her because he had not 
beaten her. Thus Dr. Halle paints a background 
for the picture that she gives of woman in Soviet 
Russia. And, being trained in artistic history, she 
knows how brilliantly her representation will glow 
when it is sot off against such a dark background. 
A chapter cnllMerl ‘A Rival of the New I'eriod,’ 
describes the feformera of I’otcr the (treat and 
Catherine IT, the freeing of the penH:ints and the 
first rc-cmancipation of woman. 

Next comes thet^oviet woman herself, the now innniagc, 
the new family life, women participating in politii's 
and intellectual matters, the widely misunderstood 
free love, new sjiheres of feminine activity, wnniiin in 
the Ivomsomol, and, of course, a chaptcr'ciititlod ‘The 
Five-year I’Jaii and Woman.’ Tn a section entitled 
‘Mother and Child,’ Ur. Halle slaters that the rapid 
growth of population in modern Russia is not merely 
the conBccjUdiee of the natural vitality of a young 
and healthy nation ; it is also ‘the first ‘ ex!im]llc of 
a consciously directed public policy.' Can this lie 
true ? Does planning extend even as far as that ? 
I was afraid that the author had boon too easily 
jiersnadcd to believe what she had learned from 
Soviet sources. (Vrtainly the fact of planned )iopula- 
tion increase is dubious, as well as the exact accuracy 
of the proud official announcement of an excess of 
births of three-and-a-half millions. 

The theme of the Soviet woman covers children, 
Soviet schools, and the Komsomol, the great youth 
organization of the C-ommunist I*arty. Coiieeming 
children who were born under the present social 
order, the author has something of the greatest 
significance to say, that ‘tbe^e children know no 
yesterday and take for granted all new forms of 
existence. They cannot believe that yesterday w’as 
BO different from today, or that Soviet Russia still 
reflects the life of the past.’ ConetTnirig the 
Komsomol, Dr. Halle frankly states that it is not 
a homogeneous mass but that it is made up of two 
groups, the children of the workers, who get every 
privilege, and the proletarianizcrl children of the 
'former ones’—the bou^^isic and intellectuals. 

The (^ptor describing the struggle against prosti¬ 
tution tdls the reader anout the first conference of 
former prostitutes who axe pow otherwise employed. 


This chapter, in the form of a report, is a jouruallstic 
feat of great skill written by an observer with keen 
eyes and ears. Everywhere and always she is eager 
to sec and recognize what is positive, to desenbe 
what has actually happened, and to give it 
sigtiifieanec. 

Dr. Halle says of her book that it does not 
liossess ‘the kind of perfect objectivity that authors 
often claim for their books against their own 
better judgment, since wc know that such objectivity 
w'ould be jiossible only if a book could be written 
without any author at all.’ 8hc ex|)lains that what 
she desenbes ‘was seen subjectively, iti the sense 
that the author ilocs not believe that impartiality and 
lack of eonvietion are identical.’ And her own 
i-onviction she describes as follows : ‘That a creative 
proi’css of unjirecedented dimensions is now under 
way in the new Russia ’ 

Bho also shows respect for the magnituilc of the 
Russian experiment and emotional sympathy for the 
fate of (he Russian woman. She often explicitly 
acknowledges the great accomplishments that hav(« 
been achieved up to now', but on certain individual 
subjects she show’s skcjiticism, realization of tragi¬ 
comic elements, and a frank recognition of the 
grotesque. 

In the first four-fifths of her hook Faninna Halle 
describes only positive results. One feels as if it took 
her that long to realize that a complete account 
of what has happened requires something more than 
descrijitioiis of more results. And one consequence of 
Russia's radical social ri'construction is that the 
successes that have been achieved liy force must be 
seen in relation to certain negative features. Here 
arc several negative details of this kind which are 
small matters but symptomatic. 

The author saw ten thousand women workers in 
the big cooking factory at Stalingrad eating their 
meals off tables that had white covers and flowers on 
them. Rut all the time they were spitting on the 
floor as they did in the old days. The House of 
Bcholais in Ix-niiigrad occupies a made-over imperial 
palace decorated richly with marble and gold. The 
scholars who live there are served thin tea without 
sugar, millet gruel, and cucumber salad on valuable 
inlaid tables, and every morning a dense crowd is 
massed outsicle the w’asb-rooms and toilets tiecause 
there are not ncai'ly enough of these rooms to 
accommodate the jieojile w'ho wish to use them. 

In the Anti-Rcligious Museum Faimiua Halle saw 
men from ihe country automatically crossing them¬ 
selves as they passed the icons that are on exhibit 
there for the edification of the godless, and in an 
industrial centre where many American specialists 
were stationed, along with a big staff of translators, 
a postal elcrk asked I>r. Halle, when she gave a 
telegram to bo sent to Vienna, whether.there was 
any such place. 

Because this book describes actual experiences 
respectfully and ejiplicitly it may seem like a work 
of propa^ida, but those who want that kind of 

f ropaganda will not care for the skeptical passages, 
t is not a book of the right or the left for the simple 
reason that it ia given biuance by a desire for truth 
that does not dways fit within tne framework of any 
single party progiamme. 



THE MUSIC SCHOOL AT VISHNUPUR 

By S. K C. 


E ast of Benares, we have no town whic-li 
is worth mentioning as a T^ity of 
Art^—a town replete with noble 
architectural niomimenta and with 
artistic traditions Avhich still linger on, a 
town in which we find vestiges of a great past 
and of a great jMjriod of art,—e,\cepting (raya 
in South Bihar and Viahnupnr in Banknra 
district in West Bengal. Vishnnj)ur is now 
in decay, no doubt : but its great period is 
too recent to be completely effaced from the 
memory of its inhabitants. Two centuries, 
from the close of the IGth to the close of the. 
iKth, saw the magnificent /loraisou of Bengali 
art and culture—as a late provincial phase of 
our pan-Indian medieval art and culture—in 
and around Vishnupur, in the tract known 
as Mallabhuma—of which ample architectural 
remains are found in the fine series of temples 
numbering over a dozen in the town of 
Vi«hnupur itself, temples in brick and stone, 
with their fine carving specially in terracotta, 
which is as characteristic of ])ost Muham¬ 
madan Bengali architecture. Viplmupur 
became a scat of Vaishnava religion and 
literature and Yaishnava art after the conver¬ 
sion of Bir Hambir (I’eigned 1587-1(520) the 
the ruling prince to Vaishnavisin of the 
Oaudiya or Bengal school. A number of arts 
and crafts grew up which made Vishnupur 
famous all over >ilorthorn India—weaving of 
cxcpiisite silk-stuffs with embroideries, carving 
of conch-shell bangles and otlicr articles 
making of brass and other motnl utonsilE^ 
and lac , besides perfumed tobacco. These 
are somehow maintaining a precarious 
existence, and they serve to give a faint cclio 
of a glorious past when the city was in the 
heydey of its glory in the 37 th century. 

The architecture—and art—are a past 
glory, but in one mattor the pre-eminence of 
Vishnupur in Bengal and in Northern India 
is still maintained. It is music. In classical 
Indian music as practised in North India, 
in the Dhrupad and Khiyal style of singing, 


and ill playing on the pakhawaj drum and 
stringed jinstruments Vishnupur musicians 
have held a most honoured place for the last 
two hundred years and more. In the very 
useful little History of Itishnupur linj, 
written by Mr. Abh.ayapada Mallik, u. A., B. T., 
bead ma-eter in the Vishnupur H. E. School 
(published 1923), a sketch of the history of 
music in Vishnupur is given (pp. 310-114). 
Hie pre.«eut tradition goes back to the early 
decades of tlio 3 Sth century, when the ruler 
of Vishnupur, Baghunath Sinha IT (1702-1712), 
brought from Northe.rn India a famous singer, 
Bahadur All Khan, or Bahadur Sen, a descen¬ 
dant of th(‘ great Taiisen of Gwalior, court 
musician of Akbar and the greatest name in 
ludiaii music during the last few centuries, 
and Pir Baksh, besides other ustods or master 
musioiaus from l>(*lhi side. Before that, 
from the IJth eenturj' onwards, music was 
cultivated in the Vislmnpur city under the 
]iatronag(' of the local kings. Vishnupur lies 
on the high way to Puri from North India, 
and there was therefore no lack of commu¬ 
nication with North Indian culture and 
advancement, and thus stagnation was 
avoided. Bahadur Sen and his contemporaries 
began a tradition of classical music in 
Vishnupur which is till living. An unmediatc 
disciple of Bahadur Sen, Gadadhar 
Chakravarti became a distinguished singer, 
and his descendants have some of them been 
the greatest singers of Bengal. Over a dozen 
of the most famous names in mUsic in the 
province of Bengal belong to Vishnupur. 
The pre-eminence of Vishnupur is still main¬ 
tained by some distinguished families of 
musicians, notably the Banerji^s (to which 
family belong Mr. Gopeswar Banerji) and the 
OoBwaniis. The distinction of Vishnupur in 
music won for it the sobriquet of Chhoia 
Delhi or ^Little Delhi.’ 

The services of Vishnupur musicians*, have 
benefited other parts of Bengal as well. It 
is a great heritage of whi<m Vishnupurias 
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might well be proud. And it is also their 
duty to preserve this heritage. A school of 
music if it were to flourish anywhere should 
flourish at Yishnupur. 

For the last half a dozen years a music 
school has been in existence at Yishnupiu*. 
Formerly the great iisfads or masters used 
to maintain and teach students in their own 
houses, but that system is no longer in vogue 
now. The late Mr. Ram Prasaiina Bancrji 
started this school. It has been recognized 
by a long sequence of District Magistrates 
'and local offleers and school inspectors, as 
also by the municipality of Yishnupur and 
the District Board of Banknra. The chief 
source of the income of the school arc three 
paltry monthly contributions from the Bengal 
Clovernmcnt, the Yishnupur municipality and 
the Bankura District Board. Recently the 
grant from the District Board has been held 
in abeyance," as the authorities cannot now 
make up their mind whether it is proper for 
the l')i8trict Board of Bankura to help Yishnu¬ 
pur, the most important inufriJisil town in the 
district in maintaining a unique institution, 
the benefits from which accrue not only to the 
towns but to the entire district. The with¬ 
drawal of the grant will mean the break up 
of the school, if funds are not forthcoming 
from other sources : and it is quite clear that 
in these days of financial distress, other 
sources are not available. 


Music has all along been recognized in 
India as one of the supreme arts. Recently 
in one or two Indian Universities a faciulty 
of music has also been started—r/v., at the 
Annamalai University at Chidambaram. The 
University of Calcutta has recommended the 
introduction of music as an alternative subject 
for girl students in its new matriculation 
syllabus. This has also been done by 
the Secondary Education Board which 
controls school education in Rajputana, 
Ajmere and (Antral India Agency. A high 
grade music college has been started at 
Lucknow with the support from the best 
classes of people. The music school at 
Yishnupur should not be allowed to languish 
and die for want of support when we are 
really at the threshold of a great musical 
renaissance. It is a duty- a sacred trust 
which the people of Yishnupur and Bankura 
hold from their fathers,—a last remnant of 
their past glory which is still lingering. We 
hope that the powers that be in the District 
Board of Bankura, as well as the higher 
administrators will support the claims of the 
music school at Yishnupur, and will enable 
tliis unique city of art of Bengal to continue 
one of its artistic inheritances for the 
good of the town, the district and the 
province. 



NICHOLAS 

ARTIST, SCIENTIST 

jjy colonel 

P ROKEiSSOR Nicholas Roerich founder 
of the Urusvati Himalayan Research 
Institute at Nagger, Kuln, has liad a 
varied and distinguished career. In 
18fl(i he was elected a member of the Imptirial 
Archaeological Society of Russia, a distinc¬ 
tion confeiTed only for acknowledged work 
in archaeology, and he was recently elected 
Vice-President of the Archaeological Insti¬ 
tute of America. In 1 !)03 he w.is elected 
a member of the board of the Russian 
Architectural Society, an unsual honour for 
an artist and archaeologist. 

Educated at the School of Law, University 
of St. Petersburg, he studied drawing 
and painting under Mikhail O. Mikeshine, 
also under Kuindjy at th<* Academy of Fine 
Arts, St. T*<'tersburg, and later under Cormon, 
in Paris. 

Prom lH96 to 1!)00 he was Professor 
at the Imperial Archaeological Institute, 
St Petersburg; and Assisstant JCditor of 
Art. From 190(5 to 191(5 he was Lirector 
of the School for the Encouragement of 
Fine Arts in Russia, and President of the 
Museum of Russian Art. 

America knows this leader of world 
culture and peace as an artist, scientist and 
educator. The Roerich Museum in New 
York was established in his honour in 192.3, 
and it is now, in conjunction with its 
affiliated institutions, known throughout the 
world HR one of the great cultural centres. 
Also spread over the globe are fifty societies 
bearing his name; an indication of his 
universal influence. 

Professor Roerich is internationally re- 
coguiaed as a great painter. He is respon¬ 
sible for ever 3,000 paintings, of which 1000 
are in the Roerich Museum ; the remainder 
are to be found in the Louvre, Luxembourg, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and in most 
of the notable museums of the world and 
famous private collections. 


ROERICH. 

AND PHILOSOPHER 
A. E. MAHON 

During an expedition to Tibet, Chinese 
Turkestan and Mongolia, he completed 
.500 paintings which have been described 
as ^‘a groat saga of the East”. He is a wizard 
in colour anti composition. Albert Einstein 
stated that he had been moved by one of 
Roerich’s landscapes as by nothing else ; 
and Rabindranatli Tagore expressed similar 
sentiments. 

For thirty years his work has shown a 
never abating energy. His paintings show 
the universality of his mind. Practically 
every movement from Ijtiprcssionism to 
Expressionism has found an echo in his work, 
and those who havt' had the good fortune to 
view his paintings have admitted it to be 
a tremendous spiritual and intellectual 
experience. 

In addition to his other accomplishments 
Professor Roerich is also a poet. His poems 
are described as original and exotic, witli 
an esoteric imagery of their own. 

His publications are ^‘Couiplete Works” 
(1914) ; “^Adamant”, (1924), also published 
in Japanese ; ^^The Messenger” (IP25) ; 
"Paths of Blessing,” (1925) ; "Himalaya,” 
(1926); "Joys of Sikkim,” (1928); "Altai 
Himalaya,” (1929) ; "Heart of Asia,” (1930) ; 
Flame in Chalice,” (1930) ; "Shambhala,” 
(3930); "Abode of Light,” (1931). In 
addition to the above he has written 
innumerable articles for various periodicals 
in the fields of art, science and exploration. 
Many of his works have been published in 
France, Russia and America. 

The Himalayan Research Institute is an 
immediate outcome of the Roerich Central 
Asian expedition, which toured uuder the 
leadership of Professor Roerich the countries 
of the Middle East The Institute was 
founded by Profesor Roerich in 1928 as a 
branch of the Roerich Museum for the 
purpose of carrying out original investigation 
in ihe fields of Archaeology as well as the 
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natural sciences^ Medicine, Botany, Zoology, 
Bio'chemistry, Pharmacology, Astro-chemistry, 
Physics and allied research. 

The Institute was a gift made by Profes¬ 
sor Roerich to the Roerich Museum and is 
maintained by voluntary subscriptions as 
well as from the income derived, from the sale 
of certain of the Professor’s books and 
reproductions of his paintings, which.ho has 
generously alloted for this purpose. 

His propaganda for pence has penetrated 
iijto more than twenty countries. In 
connection with this ho lias created a flag, 
which is known as the Banner of Peace. 
The idea is that this flag will bo flown above 
museums, catliedrals, libraries, universities 
and any other centres of culture. This flag 
would be regarded as international and res¬ 
pected in the same way as the Rod Cross is 
today, both in times of peace as well as war. 
In this way it will servo not merely as a 
protection for certain buildings and their con¬ 
tents from the ravages of war, but it will also 
serve as a constant reminder of things 
that really matter. The professor hopes 
that not only the present generation but 
gmierations to come, by having this reminder 
constantly before their eyes, will realize what 
are the things that matter and that with tliis 
knowledge will come the realization of the 
futility of war, so that the flag may become 
not merely a protection in war but a pre¬ 
ventive against war and a real Banner of 
Peace. 


This banner has already been endorsed 
by the International Museums Office of the 
lieaguc of Nations. It was also adopted by 
an International Conference held in 
Bruges, during September 1931 ; the object 
of this conference was to spread the adoption 
of the Roerich Peace Pact and the Roerich 
Banner of Peace. Cultural societies whose 
members total about 400,000 were represented 
at this conference. At a recent celebration 
in America, dedicated to this banner, the 
representatives of 3,000,000 women pledged 
their support. The suggestion has met with 
the approval of distinguished statesmen and 
people in all classes of life all over the world. 

I'or his unceasing work in the interest 
of peace Professor Roerich has been awarded 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour 
and cjreatcd Commander, First Class, of the 
Swedish Order of the Northern Star. 

Today, from his hom<> in the Himalayas, 
Professor Rociich sends his messages of 
peace throughout the world. Ho calls 
us to see the beauty in life, the beauty 
in art and culture, for ho realizes that 
by a universal understanding of these 
things wo shall attain universal peace, since 
culture is the great bridge between men and 
nations. 

IVora the lofty heights of his mountain 
home Professor Roerich looks forward to the 
evolution of humanity and the unifie.atiou of 
mankind. 



AT SANTINIKETAN: A TRILOGY OF SONNETS 

By OHARTL.es E. SWAN 


MuKNINO ; SANTINIKETAN 

(Jro quietly for ihoso are busy here; 

The world is brougfiit to them—they work at it. 

Eaces, cloriorl, etilm, bow at the* exquisite 
Cxauzes and traceries they find appear 
Where inorningr and the mind etch on the clear 
Violet sky of twilight, where there flit 
ShatlowH of Time upon, the infinite 
Timclessneas—shadows, yet hallowed and dear 

Tlic*ir beings dipped in henna fire, and red. 

Ochre, and wild magenta, lawns of sky. 

Dew fugues, and twiliglit frail as silken thread, 

Ileturts eager as the phrase thc3 kohil sings. 

They bow at work here, striving quietly 
To ornament the world with precious things. 

Evening : Uttarayan 

I sat a little way apart tonight; 

Ma}Mshfit rested with his friends. I heard 
ITis voice in the cool porch. Though not a word 
Reacherl mes I felt the gently spreading light 
Of friendship where ho smiled. A recondite 
Serenity has heaven brought matured 
Into the open face of earth here. Stirred 
iJy consciouHiicsH of it, my heart grew bright. 

1 had the worhl with me, tlie dripping world. 

My heart was covered with humility. 

Wt'.re I not shackled ti> it, I had hurled 

The shamed world from me, but ho spurned my choice; 

Mahatifmi reached out tor it tenderly 

And veiloti its frenzy in his tranquil voice. 

With Tagore : Konarka 

How can a poor man praise the purple morn, 

TIis ragged feet dull in the grey dust roads? 

1 live among the rae^es bearing loads. 

Their tension onwanl like a call forlorn 
Muffled in death and tedium; I was born— 

My heart—full of clear sky—to the abodes 
f)f those who weep, mute Lears when Time erodes 
The structures of their love with vacant scorn. 

Mdhas}uiiy I love the lines upon your face. 

And the grave peace of one who heals: the yearning 
Of the prone silenoo of the village days 
Eor that which, like a head b^d high, is young 
And fervent, silver sonant, and discerning, 

You have incorporated in your song. 




Languages of India 

In th« AbstrACt of Tables giving the main 
statistics of the Census of the Indian Empire 
of 1931, published by the Government of 
India, it is said that ^^therc arc some 225 
languages, exclusive of dialects, spoken in 
the Indian Empire, about 150 of which are 
confined to Assam and Burma." Of the 
remaining 75, most arc minor languages, some 
being spoken by small aboriginal groups. 
Only about a dozen Indian languages, 
possessed of literature of their own, are of any 
importance. That such is the case is 
indicated by the fact that in Table X of the 
Abstract only eleven of these are mentioned 
by name. 

It is to be noted that such a progressive 
language as Gujarati, with a copious literature, 
is not included in Table X. 

English Speakers in India'. A Census 
Puzzle I 

It is said in the Abstract: 

“Bpeakers (by mother tonifue) of languages 
foreign to India recorded at the Census of 1931 
numbered 646,535 the number of English speakers 
being 319,312.” 

According to the same Abstract, '‘‘the 
numbei* of Europeans is 168,134 (males 
117,336, females 50,798), and Anglo-Indians 
138,395 (males 71,247, females 67,148)." The 
mother tongue of all Europeans in India is 
not English. But assuming that English is 
the mo&er tongue of all of them and that 
the mother tongue of all Anglo-Indians is 
also English, we get 168134+138395 or 
306529 as' the total of English speakers. 

45-13 


But it has been said in the same Abstract 
that the number of English speakers, that is, 
"speakers (by mother tongue) of" English, 
is 319312. There is a difference of 12783 
between 319312 and 306529. How is this 
difference to be accounted for ? "Who are 
these non-Europeans and non-Anglo-Indians 
who use English as their mother tongue at 
home and abroad ? 

Is the Census of India of 1931 accurate ? 

Is the Census of 1931 Correct? 

Where Are the Subarna-baniks ? 

This is not the Orst time that the 
correctness of the Census of 1931 has been 
called in question in this ReHeto. But 
instead of calling attention to what has 
already appeared in its pages, let us point out 
one out of many of its glaring omissions. 
We refer to the disappearance of the Subarna- 
banik (or "Gold-dealer") caste from the 
Bengal Census Report, Part II, Tables, of 
1931. 

In the Bengal Census Report of 1921, 
part J, page 359, Mr. W. H. Thomson, i. c. a.. 
Census Superintendent, made the following 
observations with regard to this caste : 

“The Subarna-banikB, whose name pronounces 
their occupation to be that of dealers in gold, are 
in education and perhaps in business ability the 
most advanced of the mercantile castes of Bengal 
Traditionally they were settled in Dacca until the 
days of Bnllal Sen, but they are now far more 
numerous in Calcutta than elsewhere, and (he 
Western Bengal districts bold more of them than 
those of the Dacca Division. They were 105,349 
in 1901, 109,1^ in 1911, and 117,123 in '521, 
so that they have inoreasM by 7.0 per cent since 
1911 and by 112 per cent since 1901.” 
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If, as is quite probable, this caste 
increased by 7.0 per cent since 1921 also, 
their number must have been 125,321 in 1931. 
But their number is not given in Imperial 
Table XVII (“Caste, tribe, race, nationality 
or Muslim social group’’) of the Bengal 1931 
Census Report! But the numbers of the 
following castes, each less than one hundred, 
are given in that Table I! 


Caste 

Dhenuax 

Ho 

Kan 

Kichak 

Naiya 


Numerical strength 
44 
26 
66 
2 
48 


So, though the Census Superintendent and 
his staff could discover the existence of 
these small castes, perhaps by using their 
microscopes, they could not find out the 
Subarna-baniks, though they exceeded a 
hundred thousand. 

^It is not merely from Table XVII of 
the 1931 Bengal Census Report, cataloguing 
141 groups in all, that the Subarna-baniks arc 
absent. They arc not to be found in the 
same Report, part IT, Tables, in Table XI, 
giving occupations by selected castes, nor in 
Table XIV, showing literacy of selected 
castes, etc., nor in Table XVIII, showing 
variation in population of selected tribes, 

GtfC* 

It is not merely in numerical strength 
that the Subarna-baniks are superior to many 
other castes, tribes or social groups whose 
numbers are given in the 1931 Bengal 
Census Tables. Not to speak of their 
business ability and their material prosperity, 
educationally they arc among the most 
advanced castes in Bengal. In the 1921 
Bengal Census Report, Part I, pages 291-2, 
the number of literates per mille among 
58 Bengal castes and groups are given. 
In that list the Subarna-baniks occupy the 
fifth place, thus : 


Caste Literates per mille 

Baidya 662 

Agarwala (Calcuttta only) 542 
Brahman 484 

Eayasths 413 

Subarna-banik 383 


It cannot be said that the Subarna-baniks 
are politically or otherwise backward. 
For, members of that caste are to be found 
among the Round Tablers, Governors of the 
Imperial Bank, members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, Councillors of the 
Cdcutta Corporation, Knights, Ph. D.8 of 
the Calcutta IJniversity, etc. 

But perhaps in the opinion of the officials 
of the infallible British Government who- 
prepared the latest Bengal Census Report, 
the Subarna-baniks have emigrated clean out 
of Bengal, or been extinct like the dodo of 
Madagascar. 

**The Depressed Classes in Bengal*’' 

The Bengal Government, in their supple¬ 
mentary memorandum sent to the Lothian 
Committee, forwarded a list of 85 castes as 
the depressed castes in Bengal, observing, 
in part: 

“The Hat of castes to be included in the 
depressed classes is at present under revision. .. . 
The decision of Governm.:snt regarding these will be 
arrived at after ascertaining the views of the 
castes concerned,” [Italics ours. Ed., M. /J.] 

On the 16th April 1932, the Government 
of Bengal informed the Lothian or Franchise 
Committee by wire of the addition of five 
more castes to the list. The Depressed 
Caste member of the Bengal Franchise 
Committee did not claim all these castes to- 
be depressed ; his list included 86 castes. 

A printed circular has been issued to- 
all Union Board Presidents, asking them to 
prepare the electoral rolls for the coming 
council elections under the promised new 
constitution. That circular contains a list 
of the depressed castes. This list contains 
the 5 castes added telegraphically to the 
original list of 85 castes submitted to the 
Lothian Committee by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment. 

It is also known that in January last the 
Bengal Government published a provisional 
list of the Depressed classes. 

At what stage, if ever, did the Bengal 
Government ascertain the views of the 
castes concerned, and how was it done f 
In December last. Raja Bhupendra Narayan 
Sinha Bidiadur of Nashipur, Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Momin, Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, Mr. J. 1> 
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Banneijee, etc., asked certain questions 
relating to the depressed classes in Bengal 
in the Bengal Legislative Council. From those 
questions and the replies and no-replies given 
to them by the Honourable Alhadj Sir Abdel 
Kerim Ghuznavi on behalf of the Bengal 
Government, it did not appear that that 
Government had consulted the castes 
concerned till then. Neither the Bengal 
Government nor the castes concerned (not 
at any rate their male members) are parda- 
nashins. So the consultation could not have 
•'taken place behind the parda. When and 
how have the castes then been consulted ? 

Languages Spoken in Bengal 

According to the census of 1931 the 
number of speakers of Bengali is 58,468,469. 
The population of the odministrative province 
of Bengal is 51,087,338, most, though not all, 
of whom are Bengali-speaking. Outside 
Bengal, Bengalis are to be found mostly in 
those districts of Assam and Bihar which 
geographically and linguistically form part of 
historical Bengal. 

According to the census of 19.31, in the 
administrative province of Bengal 164 
languages are spoken, most of them being the 
mother tongue of immigrant groups or of 
aboriginal tribes. Below is given a list of 
some of these in Bengal whose numbers or 
enterprise or both mark them out as notable. 

Number of 

Speakers of: In Bengal In Calentta. 


Hindustani 

1,891,337 

436,123 

Naipali 

134,147 

3,693 

Oriya 

159,854 

38,135 

Gujarati 

6,594 

3,883 

Kanare^se 

109 

39 

Kashmiri 

63 

39 

Malayalam 

305 

236 

Marathi 

3,161 

1,031 

Panjabi 

14..545 

9,209 

Pashto 

4,084 

710 

R‘ija«thani (mostly 

Marwari) 19,574 

7,397 

Sindhi 

604 

359 

Tamil 

5,855 

2,554 

Telngu 

33,125 

3,389 

Arabic 

1,542 

764 

Armenian 

700 

517 

Chinese 

4,643 

3,028 


Number of 
Speakers of : 

Persian 

English 

French 

Italian 

Portuguese 


In Bengal In Oalcutta 

1,116 333 

48,932 32,393 

229 154 

286 157 

138 84 


We have got only the Table volume of 
the 1931 Bengal Census Beport. When we 
get the I'ables of the other Provincial Reports, 
we shall be in a position to compile a similar 
list for the other Provinces. 


Cosmopolitanism of Calcutta 

It appears from the Bengal Census report 
that at least some 50 languages are spoken is 
Calcutta proper, the total of their speakers 
being 1,196,734. Among them Bengali is 
spoken by 648,451 and Hindustani by 
436.123. Among the other cities where 
Hindustani is mainly spoken, the principal 
are : 


City 

Population 

Delhi 

447,442 

Lahore 

429,747 

Lucknow 

274,659 

Amritsar 

264,840 

Cawnpore 

243,755 

Agra 

229,764 

Benares 

205,315 

Allahabad 

183,914 

Patna 

159,690 

In this list only 

the population of Delhi 


exceeds the number of the Hindustani 
speakers of Calcutta, and that by only 11,310. 
And in Delhi the number of those whose 
mother tongue is not Hindustani is certainly 
more than 11,310. Hence, it may be said 
without any risk of inaccuracy that in the 
whole of India Calcutta is the lai^est and 
most populous of Hindustani-speaking cities. 
This speaks much for the enterprise of the 
inhabitants of Hindustani-speaking areas. 
The speakers of some of the other languages 
whose homes are at some distance from Bengal 
and Calcutta are also very enterprising : e.g.f 
those whoso mother tongue is Gujarati, 
Malayalam, Marathi, Panjabi, P u>.hto, 
Rajasthani, Sindbi, Tamil, Telugu, Arabic, 
Chinese, or Persian. It would be superfluous 
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to refer to the spirit of enterprise or 
adventure of Europeans. Separate figures 
have not been given in the Census Report for 
Japanese. 

Subhas Chandra Bose's 
Parting Message 

According to the "Free Press of India,” 

Just when the ship waa about to move, an order 
was served on Si. Subhas Chandra Bose by a police 
officer who was keeping watch on him, to the effect 
that the Government of India had withdrawn the 
order under Begulation 3 of 1818 under which he 
was arrested and incarcerated thirteen months 
a^o. The order was to take effect from the mid¬ 
night of the 22nd and 23rd February, though as a 
matter of fact Sj. Bose became a free man only 
twelve hours later, that is, after the midday of 
February 23. 

Though Sj. Bose sails alone, he will have the 
advantage of a fellow Bengali Dr. Sailen Sen, 
who would be lookmg after him during the 
voyage. The doctor of tne steamer cxamiiied him 
before the ship left and comforted him with the 
thought that he would soon be liettcr. 

I)r. 0. V. Deshmukh and Dr B. V. Sathe, two 
leading doctors of Bombay, wanted to examine 
Sj. Bose, but were not allowed to see him. 

Sj. Bose will disembark at Vi-nice and then 
proceed to Leysen in Switzerland, where, it is 
understood, arrangements have been made for his 
treatment ny an eminent doctor. 

It is understood that, in reply to enquiries by 
the relatives of Si Bose, the Government of India 
have tdegraphea to them that interviews were 
subject to the approval of the Government of 
Bombay. 

The Government having refused to allow inter¬ 
views without police siurveillancc, Sj. Bose in his 
turn refused to see three of his nearest relatives. 
They, however, managed to go into the cabin, 
exchanged a few words and Uien bid him 
farewell. 

According to the same news agency, 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose made the following 
Btatemcnt prior to his sailing for Europe : 

On the eve of my departure for Eurojie I desire 
to convey my cordial and affectionate thanks to 
my frienits and well-wishers all over the country 
for the kind interest they have taken in me. 

In spite jf my prostrate condition the Govern¬ 
ment, for reasons beet known to themselvi^), did 
not consider it advisable to release me or allow 
me freedom of any kind so long as I remained in 
any part of India. They also did not permit me 
to meet my aged and sick parents, in spite of the 
most importunate requests. 

Nevertneless I feel that what focdlities have 
reluctantly been allowed by the Government have 
be^ the direct result of ecaseless agitation carried 
on by my friends and well-wishers all oyer the 
country and by the nationalist press in partieolat. 
To them my sincere gratitude is due. 

The public are aware that, though the 
responsibility for the present condition of my 


health falls entirely on the Gtovernment, tb^ 
have refused to arrange for my treatment in 
Earoi» at Government exjiense, while they also 
refusra to allow my friends and relatives to 
tidee charge of my treatment in India. 

In view of the financial troubles through 
which my relatives have been passing for over a 
year, due primarily to the incarceration of my 
elder brother, 8j. oarat Chandra Bose, it wonld 
have been impossible for me to accept the offer 
of the Government. But some of my mends and 
well-wishers have voluntarily taken upon them¬ 
selves the responsibility of finding necessary funds 
for my stay and treatment in Europe and have 
made it possible for me to go out lO Europe in 
search of health. 

It is yet too early for me to say whether I sbaU 
be able to recover my former health. Bat 
whatever the future may have in store for me, 
1 heartily thank all those who have made it 
possible for mo to leave for Europe. 

Acutely sensitive though I am, I have not 
hesitated to accept the hmp offered by my friends 
and well-wishers, becanse 1 have always felt that 
my family is not confined to my blood relations 
but IB co-terminouB with my country, and when 
1 have once for all dedicated my bumble life 
to the service of ray country, my countrymen 
have as much right to look after my welfare as 
my nearest relatives have. 

1 only hope and pray that God in bis infinite 
mercy, may make me worthy, in the same measure 
of love and affection that has been showered on 
me by all sections of the Indian community. 

In spite of all restrictions imposed on me till 
the moment of my sailing, I feel, I am carrying 
the kindest thoughts, best wishes and the most 
affectionate sympathy of my countrymen. _ 

I desire, therefore, to assure them_ in return 
that their thoughts and prayers will be the 
most potent factor in helping my recovery (if it 
is not too late already)—a factor much more 
efficacious than the best medicines which the best 
doctors in the world can prescribe. 

If arrangements had been made by the 
Government for Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 
to see his old and invalid parents with the 
permission and in the presence of the local 
authorities, no attempt would or could have 
been made by Mr. Bose to run away from 
custody, nor would or could his parents have 
attempted to snatch him awa}' from the bands 
of the police. Neither is it imaginable that 
he would have entered into a conspiracy 
with his parents to subvert the British 
Empire. It is equally unthinkable that 
Mr. Bose would have incited his parents to 
rebellion or that they would have incited him 
to rebellion. Such being the case, it would 
have been quite a safe and in addition a 
gracious act for the Government to allow him 
to see his parents in Cuttack or Puri, as they 
were too weak to travel to a distant place to 
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see off tbeir son, who has been suffering from 
a fell disease contracted in His Majesty^g 
prison. It cannot be believed that it was 
beyond the resources of the State to convey 
Mr. Bose as a prisoner to Cuttack or Puri 
and keep him there as a prisoner for a 
day prior to his departure for Europe. 

We observed in our Bengali monthly 
Prabasii some days ago that, as Mr. Bose^s 
illness was due to jail conditions, for which 
the Government was responsible, it was the 
duty of the Government to make arrange- 
jnents for his medical treatment at State 
expense. It is to be noted that the sufferer 
himself has now expressed the same opinion. 

Along with our other countrymen we 
earnestly and eagerly desire and pray for 
Mr. Bose^s speedy and complete recovery. 

Dodges of ChurchiU & Co. ^*Untfd:* ? 

The European Association have desired 
that when India is given the promised now 
constitution, Bengal should not have what the 
other provinces should have. 

It is not unimaginable that this may be a 
dodge for making the people of Bengal fall 
down on their knees and humbly pray that 
they may be favoured with the “boon” which 
was going to be bestowed on the people of 
the other provinces. 

In the course of the Lords debate relating 
to India’s future constitution, great fears 
were expressed as to what would happen if 
India wore to get the constitution which Tory 
imagination magnified into a revolutionary 
measure. And then the die-hards had to be 
reassured on behalf of the British cabinet. 

We do not think Indians are such fools 
as to be led by such theatrical devices to form 
a high estimate of what they are likely to 
get and to clamour for the same. 

Mr. Winston Churchill has been clamour¬ 
ing as if the British Government were going 
to bring about a revolution in India. He 
has made himself responsible for the sapient 
observation that the Indians are a primitive 
people and should not have a democratic 
constitution. 

Whether Indians are primitive or not, 
does Mr. Winston Churchill expect that his 
cries would lead Indians to prav to the British 
arbiters of their destiny : "O terrestrial gods. 


pray do not listen to Mr. Churchill, but please,, 
please let us have the great boon which you 
in your boundless generosity are intending to* 
confer on us” ? 

Lastly, there was Sir Henry Pagecroft’a 
motion in the British House of Commons 
on the 22nd February last to the following 
effect: 

Whilst keeping in view the ultimate ideal of 
an all-India federation, in the face of the exist¬ 
ing financial conditions and the inadequacy of 
the proposed safe-guards, the House believes that 
it is inexpedient at present to transfer responsibi¬ 
lity at the Centre. 

That the House approves of the Simon Report 
subject to temporary reservation of justice and 
public safety. 

That the House urges as a first step, extension 
of self-government to provinces, and affirms the 
belief that until self-government has proved to 
bo effective in the provinces which after due 
experience would be prepared to federate with 
the States as partners of the emipre, the bestowal 
of central responsibility is fraught with grave 
dam^r to the welfare of 350 million inhabitants 
of India, as also to the British interests involved, 
upon which large numbers of British workers 
depend for their livelihood. 

This motioQ was defeated by 297 votes 
to 42. These figures and the fact that Lord 
Eustace Percy moved an amendment to 
Sir Homy Pagecroft’s motion do not impress 
us witli the great generosity of the members 
of the British Parliament. For, it is per¬ 
fectly plain that 297 Tories would not have 
voted for the unknown future constitution 
of India forged by Sir Samuel Hoare, if it 
had been a radical or even a tolerably liberal 
one. Sir Samuel Hoare had told his country¬ 
men already that he was acting in a right 
conservative spirit. And in the course of 
the debate on Sir Henry Pagccroft’s motion 
Sir Samuel assured the House of Commons 
that the Government had not the least 
intention of abandoning their Indian obliga- 
gations and taking action which would 
close India to the Empire. We know what 
that means. 

Our suggestion to the British people is 
that they or any of them should not try to 
make India believe that in framing a 
constitution for India the British Government 
is going to be overwhelmingly generous, or 
incautious, or oblivious of the secular, interests 
of Great Britain. Indians in general, with 
the exception perhaps of the communaliat 
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Magliins and some depressed class people, 
do not believe that the British Government, 
far from being generous, is going even to be 
just 

Churchill Oufbursfs 

One of Mr. Churchills outbursts, namely, 
that, as Indians are a primitive people, they 
ought not to have democracy, does not 
require serious and elaborate refutation. 
In the course of the debate on Sir Henry 
Pagt croft’s motion Sir Samuel Hoare asked 
his countrymen to remember that "Britishers 
and Indians were not rival nations fighting 
for supremacy, but representatives of two 
great civilizations, which, held together, 
might confer benefit unprecedented in the 
history of the world and the British Empire.” 

Sir Samuel Hoare was right in holding 
that Indians represented a great civilization. 
But he was wrong in saying that the present 
struggle did not involve a fight for supre¬ 
macy. Britishers were struggling to 
maintain their supremacy in India, which was 
not their home, and Indians were stniggling 
to win back supremacy in India, which was 
their native land. Great Britain and India may 
be held together, if each remained •uprerae 
within its own natural territor}'. And such 
free and willing co-partnership on equal 
terms may "confer benefit unprecedented in 
the history of the world and the British 
Empire.” 

Mr. Churchill and other die-hards think 
that they are very clever statesmen. States¬ 
men they certainly are not, and perhaps not 
very clever either. Not to apeak of such 
idealistic things as world freedom, world 
democracy, justice and self-determination for 
all peoples, small and great, let us consider 
what merely Great Britain’s narrow self- 
interest w(mld require. 

The present Siuo-Japancse situation and 
the League of Nations’ and America’s 
inability to prevent bloody conflicts show 
that very big wars arc still possible and 
practicable and would continue to be so for 
an indefinite period. The following telegraphic 
message from Moscow also shows that we 
are not on the eve of a pacifist era : 

Muhx>w, Feb. 21. 

Hie necessity of arming the conntiy agabst 


the risk of foreiKn ageression was emphasiaed aa 
the first esseDtial by m. Molotorj President of the 
Cuuncil of Labour «nd Defence, m a militaiisiio 
speech at the Ckingress of colleclire firnners. He 
declared that to this end economic interests must 
be sacrificed and plana connected with the pro¬ 
duction of industrial eoods for workers and 
peasants must be suspended so as to make way 
for the production of armaments and for the 
defence of the country. Red armies in the West 
and the Far East must keep a vigilant watch on 
the frontiers. 

‘We are not afraid of the threats of sword- 
bearing imperiiilistis gentlemen,’ asserted M. 
Molotov, who suggested that the internal affairs 
of other countries were in such a plight that 
heads of Govern meats might try to divert their 
attention from them by inciting new wars against 
the Soviet. Uc concluded with a warning to those 
who intervened that such an attack would be a 
tougher undertaking than formerly. 

In any great war in the near or distant 
future Great Britain with her far-flung 
empire is quite likely to be involved. In 
that war, as in the last great one, she would 
require the willing and liberal help of India. 
As Indiana have been disilluaioned by the 
last post-war happenings, willing help is 
not likely to be received from India 
unless the country receives an adequate 
measure of real and genuine self-rule. As 
for liberal and auflicieut help in men and 
money, financial help cannot be given unless 
the country’s natural resources are fully 
developed. That cannot be done unless the 
people of the country are masters in their 
own household in matters relating to finance, 
currency, tariffs, industry, trade, and railway, 
water and air transport, etc. All parts of 
the country will not in future give money for 
a war unless all parts arc given equal rights 
to have military training and enter the army. 
And, apart from the question of receiving 
pecuniary help from all parts of the country, 
the Indian army cannot be sufficiently strong 
if soldiers are not drawn from all provinces. 

All these considerations go to show that 
in any future great war Britain will not get 
sufficient help from India, which is par 
excellence Ihe British Empire, unless India 
be free. 

Britain’s connection with India can¬ 
not be maintained for an indefinite period 
unless India be free. Prophecy is not in 
our line. But it seems probable that India 
will not long remain subject to Britain. If 
she cannot be free Uke the Dominions within 
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the British Commonwealth of Nations, per¬ 
haps her future place will be outside the 
British Empire or the British Commonwealth 
of Nations—whichever term may be preferred. 
And outside the British connection, consi¬ 
dering India’s present state of military, 
naval and aerial preparedness, the winning 
or maintenance of independence on her part 
appears less probable than fresh subjugation 
by some non-British power. That is not at all 
a welcome prospect, so far as Indians are 
concerned. 

Primifiveness and Democracy 

In spite of the fact that, when Mr. 
Churchill’s ancestors were painted savages 
roaming in the woods, India had many 
republics, systems of philosophy, polities, 
and arts and crafts, etc., and that even during 
the early years of the East India Company’s 
rule there wa8“^eater literacy in India than 
now, let ns assume that we arc a primitive 
people. According to our reading of anthropo¬ 
logy and sociology, there is no conflict 
between primitiveness and democraev. There 
is no lack of examples in history of primitive 
peoples managing their own affairs democra¬ 
tically, On the other hand, during primitive 
times imperialists did not nile other primitive 
people living at a distance of six or seven 
thousand miles from them. 

When people are at their wit’s end to 
justify their irresponsible rule over foreigners, 
they trot out the argument that the latter 
are illiterate, primitive, and the like. Why, 
sirs, there was a time when all men were 
primitive, illiterate and so on. Did they in 
those days import their rulers from the 
planet Mars or Venus ? 

Mr*. Churchill ought to know that even 
within Ahe British Empire the primitive 
people of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands have 
Home Rule. 

Bengal and fhe Future Constitution 

The European Association, so far as 
Bengal or Calcutta is concerned, has more 
tlian two thousand members. But at its 
recent meeting in Calcutta less than four 
dozen were present—such is the public 
spirit of its members. But nevertheless it 


has great influence over the Government— 
sometimes it speaks as if it was the Govern¬ 
ment. And sometimes big officials act as if 
tlicy were a sub-committee of the European 
Association. 

This Association has expressed the opinion 
that Bengal should not have the sort of 
provincial autonomy proposed to be given to 
the Provinces in the new constitution to be. 
At its annual meeting Mr. Moigan, the chair¬ 
man, said that they did not believe that the 
proposed change in the constitution will be 
benefleial to the Indian or British inhabitants, 
of the country or that in consequence of it 
the country will be prosperous. Prom the 
forecast and outlines of the proposed constitu¬ 
tion hitherto received, it does not seem to us, 
too, that the country will derive any advan¬ 
tage from it, but the British sojourners may 
remain prosperous. 

Mr. Morgan appears to hold that what 
other provinces may get Bengal ought not to- 
receive. Said he at the annual meeting of his 
Association : 

Peace within limitations had heen secured by 
special methods, -but would that endure if the- 
special methods were abandoned ? Could they 
hope for a change of heart under a different form 
of government ? Was it in fact the fault of the 
form of Government, or was it due to an iuhcritod 
lack of lovo of law and order 7 

We do not think peace has been secured 
in Bengal. The servants of Government, 
high and low, may now feel quite safe. But that 
is not the whole of peace. When numbers of 
unarmed people have to bear the brunt of lathi 
charges or receive shots, that is not peace. 
But it may be argued that it is their fault 
if some people have to be cudgelled or shot 
down. Well and good. But nrnied dacoities 
continue to take place in Bengal in increasing 
numbers. The people who suffer in life and 
limb and property from these robberies do 
not invite the robbers. Whosoever may be 
to blame for such a state of things, it is 
certainly not peace. 

As regards the Bengalis’ “inherited lack 
of love of law and order,” The Leader of 
Allahabad, a non-Bengal paper edited by 
non-Bengalis, has, the following to say : 

For years aac years Bengal was one of the 
moat law-abidi^ provinces. Did that show an 
inherited lack love of law and order? .Cby 
has the position deteriorated 7 For years u has. 
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been governed with the aid of special laws of 
exceptional severity, and yet the problem of ‘law 
and order’ has become progressively difficult. 
Politico-economic causes are at the root of the 
trouble, and they are intimately connected with 
the system of Government which has been 
breeding political extremism. The causes cannot 
be removed without a change in the system. The 
highly developed political consciousness of Bengal 
has been finding it increasingly intolerable. A 
study of the history of the national movement 
in the province during the last thirty or forty 
years ought to make it abundantly clear that the 
remedy for its political ills is to be found in the 
grant of free and democratic institutions. 

With reference to the European Associa¬ 
tion’s detnatid that Bengal should not have 
■provincial autonomy of tlie Sir Samuel Iloare 
ibrand, the Governor of Bengal has observed : 
It would cm^ainly be a great misfortune for the 
province and for all interests connected with it 
if, when self-government was being conferred 
upon the othei provinces of India, ^ngal had to 
be singled out for special treatment. I trust that 
the province may bo spared that humiliation and 
the bitter feeling that it would inevitably arouse. 

The spirit of His Excellency’s observa- 
-tions is commendable. But it is not our 
impression or forecast that self-government 
is going to be conferred upon India as a 
whole or upon any province. 

The three sentences in the form of queries 
which have been quoted above from Mr. 
Morgan’s speech appear to suggest that it is 
the ‘inherited’ “love of ‘law and order’ ” which 
has in all countries, particularly in the British 
Empire, led to the broadening of the basis 
of freedom. It is, of course, ((uite obvious 
that the “lack of love of ‘law and order*,’’ to 
put it in Mr. Morgan’s negative phraseology, 
which has been in evidence in Bengal and 
some other parts of India among a small group 
of people, cannot and ought not to lead 
independence and freedom. But does Mr. 
Morgan suggest that Canada, South Africa, 
Australia and Ireland ought not to have 
been given the free constitutions which were 
'given to them years ago, because they did not 
give proofs of “inherited” or self-developed 
“love of 'law and order’” ? If so, then perhaps 
he is a greater statesman and student of 
history than any hitherto produced by Great 
'Britain. 

Is AnH-Unfouchabifify a poUfical 
Movemenf ? 

The Zamorin of Calicut 4* reported to 
ihave said some time a^, with reference 


to the efforts made to have the Garuvayur 
temple in his State thrown open to the 
so-called untouchables, that the anti- 
untouchability movement is not a religious 
or socio-religious movement but a political 
one. Supposing it is a political move¬ 
ment, why should it not be supported ? 
Why should all persons who are not slaves 
not strengthen the movement But we do 
not think it is a political movement. If it 
wore. Government would not have allowed 
Mahatma Gandhi to conduct it from his 
prison cell. Moreover, it may be presumed 
from Sir Samuel Hoare’s observation that 
it has diverted men’s minds from the civil 
disobedience movement, that he allowed 
Mahatraaji to do what he is doing because 
such au anti-political result was anticipated. 

Though we think the anti-untouchability 
movement is not political, we do not in the 
least suggest that there can be any social, 
economic, religious, literary, sanitary or other 
similar movements which are not even 
remotely or indirectly political. These 
different kinds of movements arc inter¬ 
related. 

Years ago, when Tkc Pioneer w&s au Anglo- 
Indian paper and sometimes had the Bengali 
on its brain, it once wrote that the downfall 
of Greece and Home was due to malaria, and 
added that some Bengalis dreamed that if 
malaria were eradicated from Bengal they 
might become a manly people. Whether the 
paper wanted to suggest that, therefore, all 
anti-malarial ond<»avours in Bengal should 
bo treated as seditious, and suppressed, lies 
within the province of thought-readers to 
determine. But what The Pioneer wrote shows 
that sanitation may be rightly considered 
indirectly i)olitica]. 

Let ns take another example. 

Appeasing of Hunger Is 
A Polificaf Movemenf 

Even those who have never uttered or 
heard the synonym of “politics” uttered in 
their mother tongue, try to appease their 
hunger, and many in India succeed in 
doing BO. But do they suspect even in 
their dreams that by doing so they un¬ 
consciously take part in a political movement ? 
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Provided the food taken is nutritious, the 
appeasement of hunger is followed by nourish¬ 
ment. A well-nourished body enables a 
man to stand erect and to hold his head high. 
Physical orectness is connected with and not 
unoften leads to independence of spirit. And 
that is undoubtedly a political quality. Hence, 
those who are against all political movements, 
should themselves remain hungry and 
persuade or compel others to remain hungry. 

But here a difficulty arises. 

Remaining Hungry Is Also 
a Pofificaf Mopemenf 

History tells us that some revolutions, 
for example, the French Revolution, were 
brought about by hungry people. If political 
movements are to bo eschewed and sup¬ 
pressed, if necessary and possible, revolutions 
should undoubtedly be suppressed first of all 
at the very incipient stage. Hence, people 
should never be allowed to remain hungry. 

One now feels that one is between the 
horns of a dilemma : men must not appease 
hunger, neither must they remain hungry. 
Would it be any solution to suggest that 
they should become immensely rich and 
gluttonous and lie supine on their backs all 
day long with their stomachs excessively 
loaded ? An Association of such men would 
be a genuine non-political Association. 

Right to Pronounce Opinion on 
Temple Entry Question 

As, though we are Hindus, we do not 
ourselves go to any Hindu temple to 
worship the images or idols kept there, nor 
do we think it necessary for others to do so, 
the worship of the formless Supreme Spirit 
in spirit and in truth being in our opinion 
sufficient and practicable for all grown-up 
persons, it may be contended that we have 
no business to pronounce any opinion on the 
question of temple entiy for the so-called 
untouchables. But as we think that whoever 
believes in any religion is fully entitled to 
take part in all rites and ceremonies of that 
religion, we believe we are not precluded 
from pronouncing an opinion on the subject. 
We are not Christians, yet ^en we hear 
that some Christian N^oes of America 
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arc not allowed to enter and worship in 
some white Christians' churches in that 
country, we cannot but condemn such 
exclusiveness. Similarly, we cannot but 
condemn the exclusion of the so-called 
untouchable Hindus from Hindu temples. 

^'Untouchables" Certainly 
Hindus 

Some "caste” Hindus of soutliern India— 
we do not know either their number or the 
cubical contents of their brain-pans, have 
raised the cry that the so-eallcd untouchables 
are not Hindus ! What are they then ? They 
believe in and worship the same gods and 
goddesses as the "caste” Hindus do, and 
they believe in the doctrine of Icarma and 
other similar Hindu doctrines. 

Hence they are undoubtedly Hindus. Some 
of them, no doubt, drink intoxicant liquor. 
But many "caste” Hindus also have that 
evil habit. Some of them eat beef. But 
some "educated” "caste” Hindus also do so. 
We do not suggest that drinking and 
taking beef are to be encouraged. What we 
say is that as orthodox Hinduism requires 
the giving up of beef and liquor, both the 
so-called untouchables and the "educated” 
drinkers and beef-eaters should be made to 
give up these habits of theii's by orthodox 
Hindus ; and if they do not give up these 
habits, both should be prevented from 
entering the temples. 

No Compulsion in Temple 
Entry Bills 

A difference of opinion has arisen 
between Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya as to the character 
of the Temple Entry Bills to be considered 
by the Legislative Assembly. Having read 
what both the parties have got to say, we are 
of the opinion that Mahatmaji is right, that 
the Bills are meant simply to remove a legal 
obstacle,that they would not involve any 
compulsion, and that a legal obstacle can be 
removed only by legislation, not by 
persuasion alone. Besides the removiiu of ^his 
le^ obstacle by legislation everything else 
relating to temple entiy should, of course, be 
accomplished by means of persuasion. 
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Stipends for Study in Germany 

It is with pleasure and gratitude that we 
publish the following circular, which we have 
received from Dr. Franz Thiorfelder, Hon. 
Secretary, India Institute of Die Deutsche 
Akademie : 

On behalf of India Institute of Die Deutache 
Akademie, we wish to announce that the following 
gtipenda in institutions of higher learning in 
Germany, will bo available for Indian scholars 
(male or female) of outstanding ability, for the 
academic year of 19il3-19.'i4: 

]. Berlin: An Indian physician will have the 
opportunity of securing practical training in 
St. Heduny’s Hospital tn Hprltn. He will be 

taken as a volunteer Assistant. The candidate 
must be a graduate of a medical college (m b.) 
with boBjiital experience in^ India He will 

receive free board with the hospital staff. 

2. Freiberg (Saxony): One stipend at the 
Mining Unimrsity of Frriberg consisting of free 
tuition, free lunch in the Htudent’s Mess 

(Idittagstisch in Mensa Academia). The stipend- 
holder will have the special opiinrtiinity of 8i*eiiring 
lodging including break-fast and supper for BM 60 
(sixty marks) per month. 

9, Hamburg: One stipend at the TTniivrsify 
of Hamburg, consisting of free tuition and a 

pocket-money of RM 30.—'thirty marks) per 
month. The candidate will be given free private 
coaching in the German language. 

4. Hohenhoira (Wurttemherg): One stipend 
at the Agrirultural Umvsrsjiy of Ho/imketm, 
consisting of free tuition and free lodging. 

5. Jena: One stipend at the Unirersity of 
Jena, entitling the scholar to iwcivc free tuition 
at the famous Unii'ersity Institute for Applied 
Optics ami Microscopy (Institute fur angevi.'iiulte 
Optik und wisseiiscnafthehe Mikrosko)iie) and a 
pocket-money of RM 3(1.—(thirty marks) per 
month Only the most highly ipinlibed students, 
possessing qualiHcations for specializing in this 
branch of study, should apply. 

These stipends are tenable provisionally for 
two academic, semesters onlv. Tne first semester 
iK'gins early in November 1933 ; and the second 
semester ends in .Inly 19.'14. 

Applicants for these stipends must be graduates 
of recopnizwl Indian universities, preferably 
scholars possessing research experience. Applica¬ 
tions from non-graduates will be given 
consideration, only if they have recognized 

. literary or scientific achievements to their credit. 
Every applicant must possess good health and 
supply at least _ two recommendations from 
professors or Indian public ,nien, about his 
scholarship and character. It is desired that the 
apfdteant should hare, fair hunclcdge of the 
Oerman language^ as all academic work in 

Qtnnany is earned on through the metlinm of 
German, 

No apfdication will be given consideration, 
uniess It is guaranteed for by some prominent 
professor or an otherwise well-knOwn Indian public 
man that the applicant is really earnest about 
bis application and will certainly cxrnie^ to 
Germany before the 1st of September 1933, if a 
stipend is offered to him. 


It is imperative that a stipend-holder should 
arrive at Munich by the let of September and 
stay in the city at hts own cost till the academic 
year begins in November, devoting these weeks to 
intensive study of the German language in the 
German language courses for foreigners at the 
University of Munich, where he will be exempted 
from tuition-fees. It is however presupposed that 
an applicant for a stipend poBsesses working 
knowlt'dge of German. We are forced _ to take 
this measure, becauRC a student not having ade¬ 
quate knowledge of German, before beginning his 
academic work fails to get the benefit of his 
attending the University and often loses six 
months’ time. 

We want to make it clear that apart from the 
stipend, the stipend-holder must be prepared to 
spend at least RM 100,—per month for the neces¬ 
sary expenses not included in the different 
stipends. 

AH applications should reach India Institute of 
Die Deutsche Akademie before the 15th of April 
1933. A special committee of experts will select 
the snccesfnl candidates who will bo promptly 
notified of the deci'-ion. Fteleciior. of suex’iRsful 
candidates will he determined solely by the acade¬ 
mic qualifications of applieants. Ocriifieates and 
tesiimnniils of applicants ipi/l not he returned. 

All applications should be directly sent to the 
following address : 

Dr. li'ranz Thierfeldcr, 

Hon. Rcfreiarv, 

India Institute of Die Deutsche Akademie, 
“Maximilianeura,” 

Munich, 

Germany. 

North German Lloyd Goinpany offers a reduction 
of 10 per cent on the fare for single trip in 
cabin class or second class for the Indian students 
of the Deutsche Akademui coming to Germany 
or returning to India from Germany, _ provided 
they travel during the “Off-season,” i.c , from 
Europe during April to .lulv and from Colombo 
from .Tuly to January. Detailed information 
on this snbjpet can be secured from the 
representative of North German Uovd at 
Colombo. <•-0 the office of Hanseatic Trading 
Company, Colombo, Ciylon. 

We are glad to report to the public that the 
University of K"nigsberg has created facilities for 
an Indian atuderit who is willing to teach Hindi 
at the University Rinec the University authorities 
want the student to take up his work by the 
1st of May 1933, the c.an<lida(e had to be selected 
from the Indian students already, studying in 
Germany. 

Tn co-operation with the Academy of Fine Arts 
of Munich we succeeded in granting facilities to 
an Indian sculptor, Mr. Sudhir R. Ehastgir of 
Darea, who will begin his studies at the Academy 
in April next. 

Mniiieh, Germany, 

February 19:1.3. 

Report of the Commission of 
Enquiry on Iraffic in Women 
and Children in the East 

The Leag;ue of Nations'has ju.st issaed. the 
Import of the CommisBion of Enquiry on 
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Traffic in Women and Children in the East. 
It contains 530 pages of the size of this 
Beviewy and a map showing the itinerary of 
the Commission. The official summary is 
appended below. 

This enquiry, which conHnues those under¬ 
taken in Europe (including the Mediterranean 
Basin), and in the two Americas, has also 
been helped by the generosity of the Kew 
York Bureau of Social Hygiene, which has 
met the expenses. 

The Commission which went to the East 
was composed of Mr. Basoom Johnson 
(United States), Chairman, Mme. Alma 
Suiidquist (Sweden), and M. Karol Pindor 
(Poland). The Commission left Europe in 
October, 1930 and returned in March, 1932, 
after visiting Japan, China, Hong-Kong, 
Macao, the Philippine Islands, Indo-China, 
Netherlamls East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
the Federated and nun-federated Miday States, 
Siam, India, Ceylon, Persia, Iraq, the territories 
of the Levant under French mandate, and 
Palestine. 

The genersd part of the report, which has 
been drawn up by M. Pindor, studies the 
traffic^ grouping the victims by races, and 
examines the position of Western women. 
It shows that in the Middle and Far East 
women of ill fame are souglit only by 
Western men as opposed to the Near Ea.'-t, 
where thev are sought also by the natives. It 
then describes the position of Russian women 
victims of the international traffic in the Far 
East. These are exiles and refugees as a 
result of the events in Russia. Part of these 
untortunate women, deprived of every means 
of livelihooil, are lost in the lonely districts 
of Manchuria, where, in exchange for their 
upkeep, they practise prosttiution. 

More or less large numbers of Chinese 
victims of the traffic are to be found in all 
the territories of the Far East to the south 
of China and in the Middle East as far 
west as India. The report studies the social 
comlitions that go to help the recruiting of 
these Chinese women and gives much informa¬ 
tion on the subterfuges used by the traflfickerp 
in various Eastern ports. 

The traffic in Japanese women, and also 
the characteristic aspects of the demand for 
these women in China and outside China are 
studied in detail. 

The women of the Philippine Islands and 
the Anmnite women in Indo-China do not 
appear to be victims of the international 
traffic. 

There is a certain movement among Siamese 
women towards the Federate and non- 
federated Malay States bordering Siam. The 
report shows uiat it is possible to ,pa8S the 


frontier between Siam and the Malays secretly 
by leaving the train before the frontier and 
crossing the jungle on foot. Cases of traffic 
in Malay women are almost non-existent 

Very few Hindu, Persian, Arab or Jewish 
women are victims of the international traffic. 

The report notes an unimportant movement 
of African women towards Asia. 

The report, after reviewing the various 
countries, submits considerations and sugges¬ 
tions to the Council of the League. It insists 
on the necessity for international co-operarion. 
and suggests the creation of central authorities 
in each country to rec.eive information 
concerning the traffic in women and_ children 
ami exchange this information with each 
other. 

The enquires emphasize the value for states 
to accede to the 1904 Agreement and ffie 
Conventions of 1910 and 1921. They consider 
that licensed houses form the surest market 
for international traffickers and their suppres¬ 
sion would make it possible to attack the 
evil at its root. 

The enquirers recommend collaboration 
between the authorities and missions and 
private organizations. They consider that the 
further spread of education will help to 
strengthen the campaign against the traffic. 

The Council during its session in January 
1933 took note of the report of the Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry and recommended the 
Commission for the Protection and Welfare 
of Children and Young People to make a 
careful study of it and consider all the 
prueticul action it involved. 

^ To obtain additional opinions and informa¬ 
tion, the Advisory Commission should ask 
the central authorities, missions and private 
organizations to make written suggestions. 

Information relating to international traffic 
in Indian women, which is happily almost 
noii-cxistcnt, though within India the immoral 
traffic exists, is to be found on pages 82-83 
of the Report. For information about 
internal traffic relating to the traffic in India, 
the reader should read pages 329-375. Those 
who are trying to fight the evil of prostitution 
should possess a copy of this Report. The 
price is IGs. 

Ireafmenf of Political Prisoners 
in Rmraofi Jail 

Nagpur, Feb. 22 

The report of the Committee appointed to enquire 
into alle^ ill-treatment of civil dieoliedience 
priBonera in Amraoti Jail in April, 1932, baa iuat 
tx^n published. Of the five non-offieial mcmoeis 
three have signed the report with the Home 
Member. 
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The report aaye that civil disobedience prisoners 
v&n in a state of mutiny on the 2l8t April, 1932 
and on the morning of 22iid April some of the 
prisoners were kept locked in their barracks and 
assaulted by warders, while others were not 
auwHed food and water. 

Ine report adds that the incident was a well- 
pluned campaign against civil disobedience 
prisoners with a view to subjugate them. 

It recommends that civil disobedience prisoners 
should be treated in a different way from ordinary 
criminals.—Associated Press. 

Similar committees of inquiry ought to 
be appointed to investigate similar complaints 
with regard to some jails in Bengal. The 
Bengal Government’s omission to do so 
has not had the effect of allaying public 
suspicion. 

Why Potifica! Prisoners are Nof 
Released 

At the close of the third so-called Round 
Table Conference Sir Tej Bahadur Rapni 
told the Secretary of State that he (Sir Tej 
Bahadur) had never known in his thirty years’ 
experience as a public man so much 
bitterness, so much hostile feeling in Indian 
homes as he had witnessed during the last 
few months. He asked him appealingly 
to revise his poliey, "so that you may 
inspire a spirit of hopefulness in our country, 
HO that people may feel that now the 
prospect before them is brighter and all the 
distrust and the misapprehensions in the 
country may disappear, as your fog and 
mist sometimes disappears here.” Sir 
Manubhai Mehta, an experienced adminis¬ 
trator of Indian States who has not taken 
any part in the politics of British India, also 
told Sir Samuel Hoare : 

The iron haa entoroii the soul, and there ia 
bitterness at the verj' core. If is very well to 
say that the aituation of the country has improved. 
AH I can say, sir, is in Iho words of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, all is not well in the state of Denmark, 
l^mething is rotten in the State of India. There¬ 
fore mj request, sir, is : give them with 
good trraee, give them with ojicn hands—give 

them freedom and give it quickly.As long as 

this spirit of unrest, this bitterness, this antipathy 
to (rovenimeiit is allowed to remain unremedied 
in British India, we have a standing menace. 
'Therefore, I appeal to you. sir, to remove that 
peril by giving solid satisfaction to the people. 
And I have to i^uest you to do it soon. 

These appeals called forth the following 
reply from Sir Samuel Hoare ; 

Last night Sir Tej Bahadur Sapro made an 


eloquent appeal for a chapter of yenewed (X)- 
operation between every section of Indian opinion 
and ourselves. Lord Chancellor, let me say that 
there is nothing that I should desire more 
earnestly, myself. I want to see no empty chairs 
at the Conference with the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee. I will give to the words Sir Tq Bahadur 
Bapru uttered last night the full consideratiou 
that they demand. He will_ not expect me this 
morning to give a defiaite answer either in the 
affirmative or in the negative, but I can aasure 
him that I am fully conscious of the expressions 
of goodwill of which we have had evidence in 
India itself during the last few months and 
of which wo have had many evidences during the 
course of our deliberations in this conference. 

Sir Samuel spent many weeks in giving 
"full consideration” to Sir Tej Bahadur’s words. 
It was on the 13th February last that the 
result of this full consideration came to be 
known. On that day in reply to a question 
asked by Mr. Thomas Williams in the House 
of Commons Sir Samuel Hoare stated that 

“There could bo no question of Mr. Gandhi 
or other civil disobedience prisoners being released 
until the Government had convincing reasons 
to believe that their release would not be followed 
by a revival of civil disobedience.” 

When this reply reached India, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapni issued the following state¬ 
ment : 

I read in today’s reply Sir Samuel Hoare gave 
in the House of Commons to a question put by 
Mr. Thomas Williams about the release of 
Mahatma Gandhi and other political prisoners. 

It is difficult for me to reconcile it with his 
speech at the last Bound Table Conference and 
more than that with his attitude as would appear 
from the last paragraph of that speech. It is true 
he did not give a definite answer either in the 
affirmative or negative to the appeal 1 made to 
him piiblielv in my speech on the night of 
December 23 last. But I would like to draw 
attimtiun also to his statement that he did not 
want to see erapfv-ehairs at the Conference with 
the .Joint Select C/Ommitlee. 

I notice similar appeals have been made publicly 
by notable public men in England, both in 
Pariiament and in the press and yet there has 
been no resixmse at all 

Comparing Sir Samuel Hoare’s present statement 
with the statement made on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment in the Legislative Assembly a' few days ago 
it seems to me probable (hat the difficulty is more 
at this end than the other. One cannot under¬ 
stand what exactly is meant by saying that there 
can be no question of Mahatma Gandhi or other 
civil disobedience prisoners being released until 
the Government bad convincing reasons to believe 
that their release would not be followed by a 
revival of civil disobedience. Who is to furnish 
these convincing'rcasons 7 If the Government feel 
the Mahatma will now or at any time make a 
recantation of his faith and ruraish a sort of 
recognisance for good behaviour then I think the 

Government are not dealing with the political 
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problem in a political manner and they are apply* 
me a atandard of conduct to Mahatma Qandhi 
and his co-adjutors which no one who understands 
anything of political psychology can apply to 

g litical leaders in the situation of Mahatma 
indhi and othms. 

How long can the Government afford to keep 
Mahatma Gkindhi in detention without trial and 
ignore public opinion in India, England and other 
countries ? On the one hand. Sir Samuel Hoare 
expressed in his speech the wish that we should 
tell every section of Indian opinion that there was 
an opportunity for their help and the Govern ment 
needed their hdp and on the other, he and his 
agents at Delhi are shutting out all such oppor¬ 
tunities by the deplorable lack of imagination and 
refusal or incapacity to read the signs of times. 

I wonder whether Sir Samuel Hoare realizes 
• *. how much prejudice has the continuation of this 
policjr already caused to the work he has in hand. 
This is not the way to create a proper atmosphere 
for the discussion of problems of high import and 
far-reaching consequences. 

Surely it cannot be the object of His Majesty’s 
Oovernraent that a constitution, which is lieing 
hammered out. must be reserved only for ultra- 
conservative politicians or those who profess or 
pretend to be friends of the Government and 
who may be jdisheartened by any steps which may 

f 'vo chance to the progressive elements of society. 

think the time has come, indeed it has long 
been overdue, when public opinion, particularly 
that section of it which is not connects with the 
Congress, should assert itself both here and in 
England, and demand the replacement of the 
present policy by a wiser and saner policy.—Free 
Press. 

In reply to Sir Tej Bahadxir^s (juestion, 
■'Tiow long can the G-overnment afford to keep 
Mahatma Gandhi in detention and ignore 
public opinion in India, England and other 
■countries Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh has 
said : "My plain answer is : So long as 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni and his confreres 
■continue their present policy.” 

Mr. Singh's answer is partly but not 
wholly correct. It is correct to this extent 
that Government believes that the Indian 
Liberals would not refuse to co-operate with 
it in the sense of working any constitution 
that it might frame for India, even if along 
with the inauguration of that constitution 
there were in operation the rule of executive 
discretion in lieu of the reign of law, so far 
.as the followers of the Congress and the 
advocates or suspected advocates of physical 
force were concerned ; and, therefore, Govern¬ 
ment's confidence that any constitution can be 
worked is partly based on the policy and 
attitude of the Indian Liberals, but not solely 
on their attitude and policy. There are others 


on whose attitude Government relies for the 
working of any constitution whatsoever. 

We wish to explain more fully why we 
consider Mr. Singh's answer only partly 
correct. Sir Samuel Hoare's 'response' to 
Sir Tej Bahadur's appeal contained the words, 
"I want to see no empty chairs at the Con¬ 
ference with the Joint Select Committee.” 
Why did or does any Indian politician under¬ 
stand these words to mean that Sir Samuel 
wanted the chairs to be filled by Indian 
Congressmen or Indian Liberals in particular ? 
If he aud his Government really at any time 
wanted "co-operation between ev(>ry section 
of Indian opinion and ourselves,” Mahatma 
Gandhi would not have been thrown into 
prison after he had made a frank offer of 
friendly co-operation to Lord Willingdon on 
his return from the second so-callcd Bound 
Table Conference. The recent official 
communique which tried by the suppression 
of important parts of the Gaudhi-Willingdon 
correspondanoe to throw the responsibility 
for his imprisonment on his shoulders has 
not stood the test of criticism, it has been 
found to be utterly unconvincing. 

Sir Samuel Hoaro wants the "chairs” to 
be filled by some Indians—not necessarily 
by those Indians who carry most weight with 
most Indians. He and his Government 
believe or pretend to believe that the figure¬ 
heads who filled the "chairs” at the third so- 
called Round Table Conference were as good 
representatives of India as, if not better re¬ 
presentatives than, Mahatma Gandhi. As, on 
account of this official mentality. Government 
has considered itself to be in a position to 
do witliout the co-operation of the Congress, 
which is admittedly the strongest, the most 
influential and the biggest organization in the 
country, why should it feel it essentially 
necessary to have the co-operation of the ludiau 
Liberals, who do not approach Congress¬ 
men in numbers, influence, sacrifice and the 
like ? For filling the chairs at the conference 
with the Joint Select Committee, Government 
can get any number of politically nnn-descript 
(non-Liberal and non-Congresswaia) Hindu 
Indians, any number of Mussalmans and any 
number of members of the depressed castes. 
The die-hards of England are quite capable 
of proclaiming to the world that all these 
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men are truer and better representafiyes of 
India than Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Madan 
Mnhan Malaviya, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. J. M. Sen 
Qnpta, Sir Tc*j Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri and others. 

Therefore, perhaps a more correct and 
complete answer to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru's 
qiiestinn than Mr. Singh’s would be : 
“Government can afford to keep Mahatma 
Gandhi in detention and ignore public opinion 
in India, Kngland and other countries, so Jong 
as Government can find Liberals, Musalmans, 
'untouchables,’ and political nun-descripts 
to fill the chairs at the so-called conferences 
held under official auspices.” 

Let us explain why we think Government 
will not under present conditions lack men, 
Muslims for example, to .fill the “chairs.” 

Polifical Auction 

At the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah 
is reported to have described the three 
Round Table Conferences as a “trap” and 
the result of the Conferences as “nil,” He 
is further reported to have condemned 
Fj'deration as an “anti-democratic measure 
calculated to delay the establishment of 
responsibility.” 

Tht Leader’s comment on this is : 

It is clear that on the question of the coming 
reforms he is not among the optimiRts. lie is even 
frankly sceptical. He seems to Im* the lirat prominent 
Moslem lewler to have aRSumecI that attitude — 
and that adds piquancy to the situation. The 
Moslem comiiiunalistH whom Mr. Jiiiiiah led are 
more than safisfied with the rcRults of the London 
Conference, but he is diRgruntlod. Has he ceased 
to be their leader ? 

Among the Musalmans the communalists 
are the more numerous and influential section. 
We do not know whether Mr, Jinnah has 
ceased to be their leader. But there continue to 
be some points of agrt'cment between him and 
them. He and they both want residuary powers 
to be vested in the provinces. He is openly 
and frankly opposed to Federation with the 
states. The communalist Musalmans also 
appear to be opposed to it, but they want to 
obstruct it by a flank movemeut. At a recent 
conference of theirs they have assumed a demo¬ 
cratic attitude and have practically demanded 


that the representatives of the States in the 
Central Federal Legislature should be elected 
by the people of the States, or in other 
words, they should not be nominated by the 
Princes. It is well known that the Princes 
want to remain autocrats, as they are at 
present, as far as they can ; they do not want 
to democratize themselves and their adminis¬ 
trations. British imperialists, in and outside 
the cabinet, rely on the help to be received 
from the Princes and the communalist 
Moslems for successfully fighting and stem¬ 
ming the tide of Indian Nationalism. It is 
necessary for these British die-hards, therefore, 
to humour both the Princes and the Moslems. 

Therefore, if the Princes remain firm 
in their autocratic attitude and the Moslems 
also stick to their newly acquired democratic 
cry, British imperialists may have to choose 
between the support of the two. Perhaps 
a division or two may be brought to pass 
among the Princes themselves, as there are 
Hitidu.s, Sikhs, and Moslems among them. 
The biggest Prince, the Nizam, is a Muaalman. 
Already negotiations have been going on 
between him and the British Government 
about the rendition of Borar. Whether any¬ 
thing else also is the subject of negotiation, 
is not known. 

However, in the political auction the 
British Government’s favour will go to the 
highest bidder—the party favoured may be 
that which pledges itself to pay the price of 
highest support to the British imperialists. 
Perhaps the bid of the Moslem communslists 
cum the Moslem princes with the Nizam at 
their head may be accepted. 

The opinion has already been quoted that 
“the Moslem communalists are more than 
satisfied with the results of the London 
Conference.” A recent proof of that fact 
is the following telegram relating to the views 
of so prominent a Moslem leader as Sir 
Mahomed Iqbal : 

Bombay, Feb. 22 

Sir Mahomed Iqbal, delegate to the Third Bound 
Table Conference, returned today by “Conteverde.” 
He stated that he was complete^ sstisfied at the 
achievement of the Third Bound Table Conference. 
He declared that the British statesmen who parti¬ 
cipated in the Conference were very &ir-minded 
and sympathetic, particularly Sir Samuel Hoare- 
He added that more or less all the problems have 
been settled regarding the coming oonsdtution. 
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ReferrinK to the minorities, he said that one 
feet that clearly emerged was that a national out¬ 
look could not be developed till the minorities 
felt that their interests were safe-guarded under 
new constitution. He was also glad that Lord 
Willingdon was at the helm of affairs, and under 
his guidance the communal problem hi^ reacted 
very favourably at the London deliberations.—Free 
Prras. 

As the majority of Musalmans—perhaps 
all Musalmans, are more than satisBod with 
the promised '^reforms,” tlie question may be 
asked, why some of them took part in the 
Allahabad Unity Conference. The "why” 
fhay not be definitely known and cannot, 
therefore, be dogmatically stated. But it 
may be inferred from the turn which events 
have taken. 

The Hindu leaders at the Unity Confer¬ 
ence agreed to the Muslim coramunalist 
demands as far as they could, in order to 
eecure Moslem support to the Indian Nation¬ 
alist programme. It was agreed that Sind 
should be scfiarated, some safe-guards being 
provided for the Hindu minority and a Muslim- 
Hindu Committee being appointed to find out 
ways and means for financing the new Sind 
province. This was, of course, a mere paper 
agreement, as the leaders of the Unity Con¬ 
ference had no power to separate Sind from 
Bombay and do the other things necessary 
to implement the agreement. Governnment 
is in a far better position—it can do things 
by its fiat. When the Hindus had agreed 
definitely to the separation of Sind, of course 
on some conditions. Government came into 
the scene with a higher bid for Moslem 
support—Sir Samuel Iloare declared that 
Sind would be separated—unconditionally, 
of course ! 

Sheikh Abdul Majid Sindhi had prophetic 
powers to know beforehand what would 
happen. 

The Unity Conference at Allahabad had 
agreed to give the Moslems 32 per cent 
of the seats at the Central Legislature. 
It was a paper promise made by persons 
who had no power to deliver the goods. 
Sir Samuel Hoare made a higher bid for 
Moslem support He promised to give them 
3318 per cent of the seats, and he has the 
power to deliver the goods. So Moslem 
support must go to him, the highest bidder, 
who can deliver the goods. 


From these two solid unfragile facts it 
may not bo unfair to infer that probably the 
Muslim commuualists want to ascertain by 
hard bargaining to what extent the Hindus 
may agree to yield on paper, in order to 
obtain more from the Government in the 
form of substantial concessions and prefer¬ 
ence. 

It may be added here incidentally that 
Moslem comiuunalist opposition to uomination 
of the States’ representatives in the Federal 
Legislature by the rulers of the States is 
presumably due to the fact that most of the 
Princes are Hindus. Tf the States’ repre¬ 
sentatives were to be elected, Moslem 
comraunalists would claim reservation of 
seats with weightage for their co-religionists 
in the States, and that would create another 
opportunity for. bargaining and political 
auctioneering. 

**Public Opinion Should Assert Itself' 

In the course of his statement relating to 
Sir Samuel Hoarc’s reply in the Commons 
on the question of Mahatma Gandhi’s release. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru observes : 

T think the tune has enme, when public 
opinion, particularly that section of it which is 
not connected with the Coni?rivw, should assert 
itself, both here and in England, and demand 
the replacement of the present policy by a wiser 
and saner policy. 

Here Sir T^j Bahadur speaks of that 
section of public opinion which is not 
connected with the Congress. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, "those sections 
of public opinion which are not connected 
with the Congress.” These sections of public 
opinion are those of the Indian Liberals, the 
Indian political non-descripts, the Moslem 
Indians and some groups of the Hindu 
depressed castes. These sections of public 
opinion have to be thoroughly Nationalized 
before public opinion can assert itself. For, 
by the process of political auctioneering, 
many can be bought ofiP whose opinions may 
be represented or misrepresented as public 
opinion. 

And even when public opinion as a whole 
has been Nationalized by thoroughly purging 
it of its sectionalism, it must assert itseb not 
only verbally but actually also. 
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For yearn, Indian public men have gene¬ 
rally had justice and logic on their side. 
Their arguments could not be refuted by 
their British opponents. But in politics 
it is not the logic of books which wins the 
day but the logic of facts. If ever the 
leaders of all sections of Indians can jointly 
confront the British people with the logic 
of facts, then Indian freedom will be won. 
The great obstacle to such joint endeavour 
is the existence of so many groups and indivi¬ 
duals who can be bought ofiP by the highest 
bidder. 

For a quarter of a century or so, the 
present writer has occasionally by writing 
and speech tried to meet all objections to 
self-rule in India. He thinks he has refuted, 
on paper and orally, all objections that he 
heard or read of or could think of, except 
one. And that objection is. If Indians are 
fit for self-rule, why are they not self-ruling ? 
It is for all sections of Indian public opinion 
to supply the answer. 

Guarantee of Non-revival of Civil 
Disobedience 

Government want a guarantee of non- 
revival of civil dhsobedieiioe before Mahatma 
Gandhi and other political prisoners can be 
released. As we have not taken part in the 
civil disobedience movement, it is not for us 
to say wh(*thcr such a guarantee can be given, 
and if so, under what circumstances it can be 
done. But some facts are obviously not 
unknown to Government. Manv leading 
Gongressmen and others who are “privates" 
have obtained release after serving their full 
term. They have not started civil disobe¬ 
dience again. That may show which way 
the wind blows. Certain other facts may 
also be stated. Public men of the Congress 
school started civil di-sobedienec because they 
did not find the political status and constitu¬ 
tion of India satisfactory. So it stands to 
reason that, if the coming constitution be to 
their liking, they will not start civil dis¬ 
obedience or have recourse to any other kind 
of direct action to gain their object. But 
as nobody outside the highest Government 
circles knows what the Indian coastitution 
is going to be, it is unreasonable to expect 


Congressmen to say beforehand what they 
will or will not do in future, in ignorance 
of what is going to happen. It lies with 
Sir Samuel Hoare and his Government them¬ 
selves to prevent or obviate the revival of 
civil disobedience or any other kind of 
direct action. The minimum demands of 
the Congress are well known. Government 
can easily ensure the non-revival of civil 
disobedience by meeting these demands. If 
any bargaining or negotiations be necessary, 
Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues may be 
set free in order that they may confer among 
themselves and negotiate with the Govern¬ 
ment. They will not and cannot run away. 
Government can, if necessary, easily again 
deprive them of their freedom without charge 
or trial. But if the object be to humiliate them 
and make them eat the humble pie, that 
object will not be, ought not to be, gained. 
They are not criminals but honourable 
opponents and should be treated as such. It 
would be far better to try to keep Mahatma 
Gandhi in jail till his dying day than to try 
to make him recant. He will not recant. 
But supposing the impossible happened and 
he recanted, it would be unwise to presume 
that in him was exhausted the political 
potentiality of India. 

Financial Safe-guards 

“I am told, on authority so hif^h that I cannot 
i(;uore it, that under preaaore trooi the City, the 
(rovernment is propoauig either entirely to reserve 
Federal Finance, or so to hedge in what they call 
respniiBibility by conditions that it will mean 
nothing This, 1 am convinced, will be fatal to 
the O'lforencc, and to the financial connection 
between Britain and India .If Indian constitu¬ 

tional progress IS wrecked on the opposition of 
City bond-holders, it will create a feeling of ill-will 
diHustrous to the (hty in the long run. We have 
one evil legacy in the aftermath of the Lancashire 
demand for the cotton excise, which d&mned fiscal 
relations between the two countries for a genera¬ 
tion : we do not want another.”—Sir Stanley Reed. 

“The truth simply is that safe-guards are 
dangerous and provocative. When they are needed, 
they fail. Their presence destroys the possibili^ 
of conciliation and good feeling.”—Profe^r A. B. 
Keith. 

Casfe, Untouchabilifyt and 
Vamashrama. 

The existence or non-existence of any 
conoection between caste and untoaohability 
has been discussed. In our view, an essenti^ 
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{eature oi title caste spirit is exclusive¬ 
ness. Another essential feature is the conscious¬ 
ness that one’s own caste is superior (and 
in some cases^ inferior) to some other 
caste. Perhaps this feeling of superiority 
and inferiority existed wlieii the inytli 
originated that the Brahmins sprang 
from the mouth of Brahma and the Sudras 
from his feet. This feeling has found its 
worst manifestation in untouchability. Heneo 
in our opinion there is a connection between 
ca^ and untouchability. 

We have no (juarrol with Varnaahrahm, 
as the thing dons not exist at present. W(! 
do not want to fight with dreams^ fictions or 
shadows. There is no man or collection of men 
with suiheient impartiality and suffieiont know¬ 
ledge of the inner ijualiiies and occupations of 
others, changing from time to time, to be able 
to classify thern'poriodically according to their 
changing ((pialitics) and kftrtMia 

(occupations). And even if there were, how 
will that man or collection of men make 
others obey his or its authority ? 

Pofificaf Bearings of Unfouchabilify 

Untouchability has induced a cringing, 
servile, obsequious mentality in those who 
have been its victims for generations. Those 
who are socially obsequious can seldom be 
politically stalwart and full of the spirit of 
independence. The depressed castes have 
had to bow down to so many other castes for 
centuries that they may be said, figuratively, 
to have forgotten the erect posture. You 
cannot build up a sturdy nation of self- 
respecting citizens with people millions of 
whom have been enjoined perpetually to 
crawl. Moreover, those on the other end of 
the ladder who are social tyrants arc them¬ 
selves predisposed to kotow to superior might. 

Hence all self-respecting Indians, what¬ 
ever their religion, who are interested in the 
birth and growth of political sturdiness in 
our midst, ought to do their level best to 
destroy untouchability root and branch. 

Pam Mohun Roy Centenary 

Bam Mohun Boy died at Bristol on the 
27th of September, 1833, "It will be a 
hundred years from that ^te on the 27th 
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September next. In order to celebrate the 
centenary of the death of the inaugurator 
of the modern age in India in an appropriate 
manner a preliminary meeting was held under 
the presidentship of Rabindranath Tagore in 
the Calcutta University Senate House on the 
18th ]<'obruary last. At that meeting a compre¬ 
hensive General Committee, consisting of 
office-bearers and members chosen from all 
religious communities, was appointed. The 
first two resolutions, with the names of their 
proposers, seconders and supporters, are 
printed below. 

FrusT IIehoi.utio?i. 

Rrsdlned that thia incetin{> of the cituens of 
Calcutta, convened for tho purpose of makiiiK 
necessary arranf;ciuenls for the celebration of tho 
centenary of the death of Kaja Ram Mohun Roy, 
ofl'ers its homa^^e to tho memory of the Raja, who 
heralded a new epoch in this connlry and 
was the first among the nation-buildci'S of 
modern India, and calls upon all sections of the 
people of this country to co-operate in making 
the celebration a success. 

Pntposptl %—Her Highness tho I>owager Maharani 

Hucharu Devi of Mayurbhanj 
ticrondrd Am—H ir Hassan Suhrawardy 
Supported hif —Mr. Hirendranath Dattn, Right Rev. 

Hmhop Pakenham-Walsh, Mr. Krishnakiimar 

Mitra. 

Si500Ni> Resomjtton 

Resolved that this meeting is of opinion that 
steps should be taken to celebrate the centenary 
of the death of Uiu Raja in a fitting manner ui 
(Calcutta and other places in Bengal, ,and for 
this purpose a (hmeral Committee consisting of 
ladies and gentlemen whose names appear in 
Appendix A be formed, with power to add to 
their number, representatives from dilTercnL 
districts in the Province being co-opted later on 
for an all-Bengal celebration. 

I’roposed The Hon. Mr. Justice Manmathanath 

Mukeni 

Serondrii by —Dr. Praraathanath Banerjea 
Snyporled by—Dr. B. C. Ghosh, Dr. I). N. Maitra. 

By the third Resolution it was resolved 

That this meeting is further of pinion that 
the centenary of the death of the Baja should 
be similarly celebrated in other parts of India, 
and for this purpose the ladies and gentlemen 
whose names appear in Appendix B be requested 
to organize an All-India Omebration Committee. 
Proposed by —Sir C. V. Raman 
Seconded by—Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
Supported by —^Principal Bajani Kanta Guha 


^*Hari/an*' 

We cordially welcome into the rank« of 
Indian journals Harijan, the organ of he 
Servants of Untouchables Society. The first 
issue bears on its front page the following 
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free rendering by Rabindranath Tagore of 
Sntyendranath Datta's poem "Scavenger 
The Cleanbek 

Why do they shun your touch, iny friend, and 
call you unclean 

Whom cleanliness follows at every step, making 
the earth and air sweet for our dwelling, and 
ever luring us back from return to the wild ? 
You help us, like a mother her child, _ into 
freshness, and uphold the truth, that disgust 
is never for man. 

The holy stream of your ministry carries 
pollutions away and ever remains pure. 

Once Lord 8hiva had saved the world from a 
deluge of poison by taking it himself. 

And you save it every day from filth with the 
same divine sufferance. 

Come friend, come my hero, give us courage 
to servo man even while bearing the brand 
of infamy from him. 

Satyendranath Datta^s original Bengali 
poem runs thus :— 

gf*r 

*Tig^ 5f% I 

%«TT gfil 6^, 

If? I 

wn? ITTnl 

I ! gPrt i 

1^=^ «n?5r^5TT fC 

WT gfir ugrsiir! 

; 

^ #T ? gfJi I 

5ii5»iy;ir Hf|?r i 

Vested Interests in the Army 

I he S!ind observer writes : 

“When a North India man, specially a 
Panjabi Muslim or Sikh or Jat, says in the 
Legislative Assembly that the efficiency of the 
army should not be tampered with; that it 
should be recruited from the best fields (which 
are only the Panjab, the N. W. F. P. and 
parts of U. P. and Nepal) and that all the 
other inhabitants of India are non-martial 
races from whom^ it is dangerous T» recruit 
soldiery take him as not speaking from 
disinterested motives. We do not say that 
those tracts do not produce capable soldiers that 
are a strong shield of defence; but these tracts 
are not the only places where goo<l solffiets can 


be found. India can produce plenty of such 
men from tire south and the east as much as 
from the north and west, if only British military 
policy has not been to recruit from the most 
Ignorant and illiterate classes untouched by 
political sentiments. But now the time has 
come to extend the field of recruitment in view 
of the fact that under Swaraj every province 
must have the pride and the honour in contri¬ 
buting for the defence of the motherland. 

“If you close down recruitment for half a 
century from now in the Punjab, you will find 
that the people there are as bad for milita^ 
purposes at the end of that period as any Bania 
of the .south.” 

Commenting on the pecuniary aspect of 
recruiting soldiers from only a few tracts, the 
Karachi paper says ; 

“The Panjabis arc quite interested parties. The 
Punjab has become rich during the last three 
or four decades on account of the crorea of 
rupees spent in that p'-ovince every year by 
concentration of armies. Every class or commu¬ 
nity caters to army requirements in numerous 
ways and thus earns money. The Panjabi 
soliliers living outside their province do also send 
home several lakhs of rupees every month. 
Thousands of families in the Panjab have thus 
a stake in the lu-my jui^t ns British families 
have in India. It is this very heavy economic 
interest, (including the grant of lands to retired 
and disabled sepoys and non-commissioned and 
commissioned officers) that makes the Panjabi 
Biah,Muslim and Jat look with jealousy upon 
any attempt to widen tlie field of army 
recruitment” 

While all provinces of India, particularly 
the "non-martial” provinces, contribute to the 
revenues which maintain the army and for¬ 
merly contributed soldiers also, why should 
only a few regions derive pecuniary advan¬ 
tage from recruiting arrangements ? 

Even in times past, physique being equal, 
the soldier with brains was a greater asset 
than his brainless brother. In modern times, 
intellect plays a greater part in winning battles 
than formerly. 

The Panjabi has not, at any rate, claimed 
up to now that he is matohless in brain power as 
compared with the people of the other provinces 
of India. Captain Lalchand, a Panjabi of 
military tradition, had the fairness to admit 
that at the Dehra Dun military college ‘non- 
martial’ students are doing as well as any 
others. | 

But this sort of praise, irhile it does credit 
to tile speaker, cannot be a substitute for 
justice. Fine words butter no parsnips. 
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Of tile 15''^eandidates declared euceessful this 
year at the competitive czamiaation held in 
October last for admission to the Dehra Dun 
military college, only some four seem to 
belong to ^non-martial' communities. And 
all the 15 non-commissioned Indian soldiers 
nominated for admission there by the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief belong to "martial” commu¬ 
nities, of course. So, though the communities 
styled "non-martial” vastly outnumber 
those classed as "martial,” only 4 students 
haye. been drawn from the former against 26 
from the latter ! 

At the 11th Andhra Students’ Conference 
a resolution was passed demanding recruit¬ 
ment of soldiers from Andhra-desa. So Andhra 
students will be interested in the news that 

Mr. Tottenham announced that out of four 
artillery brigades forming part of an Iiidianized 
division, one will'be allotteil to the Madrasis. 
That is a small mercy, though it is tho Madras 
and Bengal armies of old that conquerel large 
provinces of India for the British without heavy 
artillery but by strength of hand. 

There was a time when men from East 
Bengal were among the best aitillcrymcn in 
the British Indian army. And for that 
very reason they were afterwards excluded 
from the artillery. 

Medical Council Bill 

This Bill has been condemned by the 
Indian medical profession on various grounds. 
Some of the objections to it will be understood 
from the speeches of Mr. Bamakrishn.'i 
Beddi and Raja Krishnamachari in the Assem¬ 
bly. Mr. Heddi said : 

The Bill placed the medical graduates in 
Andhra, Patna and Rangoon Universities imd 
the Licentiates all over India in on inferior 
position to that of the Licentiates and Apothe¬ 
caries of Britain. Sir John McGaw and other 
eminent officials had certified the products of 
Indian Univmities as efficient Yet the Bill 
gave statutory ref’ognition to the inferiority- 
complex of Indians. The crying need was a 
Council not to protect a few gnuluates of certain 
universities but to protect tiie interests^ of ^ the 
medi<^ profession, including the Licentiates. 
Mr. i^ddi suggested the LicenUates being 
pkced in a separate schedule in an AU-lndia 
Register with equal privileges and immunities 
with the graduates, but not included for the 
purposes of reciprocity or intomational recogni¬ 
tion. As for graduates^ they should receive 


real reciprocity and not the one given in the 
Bill to satisfy the General Medical Council. 
Tho Licentiates also should be represented on 
the Council. If the Government accepted these 
changes, he was for the Select Committee, 
otherwise not. 

Mr. Reddi’s mention of the medical 
graduates of tho Andhra University reminds 
us of the resolntiun passed at the 11th 
Andhra Students’ Conference on this subject 
and of our recent visit to the Medical College 
at Vizagapatain. We were very favourably im¬ 
pressed with all that we saw and heard 
there. 

Raja Krishnamachari said : 

He was not (arried away by clamour for 
international status and asked the House not 
to accept the Bill in its present form, until the 
self-respect of India abroad was secured. He 
quoted Doctor Andrew Walter who in his 
address to the League of Nations had ^ said that 
continental doctors, however <iualified they 
might be, wore not competent to practise in the 
tropical countries until they had sufficient train¬ 
ing thera In the light of that observation, 
exclusion of Indian Licentiates, who were bred 
and trained in the Tropics, was unjustified. It 
liad been the experience of India that foreign 
doctors were costly and not easily approachable 
for the poor public. The Indian legislatures 
were helpless in tho hands of the bureaucracy, 
who had a majority over the head of the selects 
representatives. Concluding, he thought ^ it was 
not very difficult to make provision to include 
the States in the scope of the Bill 

Appreciation of Rabindranath Before 
His Winning the Nobel Prize 

Tho following sentence ocxsurs in 
Mr. K, C. Sen’s article on "The Religion of 
Man” in the February (1933) number of 
Calcutta Review : 

‘Dr. Tagore was not much thought of in his 
own country until the Nobel Prize was received 
by him.” 

This is not true. Rabindranath Tagore 
received the Nobel Prize in November 1913. 
He completed his fiftieth year about two 
years before his receipt of that prize. The 
occasion of his fiftieth birthday was celebrated 
with great enthusiasm and eclat. Wc 
quote a paragraph from the description of the 
Calcutta celebration in The Mod^n Revh tv 
for February, 1912, pages 229-30: 

“Tn the current year of the Bengali era 
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Rabindranath Tagore has completed tho fiftieth 
year of his life. The occasion has been seizetl 
by Bengal to do honour to her greatest 
litterateur. On tho 2Hlh of Janiutfy Inst, under 
tho auspices of the Jhingiya Kalutya Parishat, 
Bengal’s most roi)reRentntivo literary society, 
a meeting was hehl for the purpose in the 
Calcutta Town HjiII. It was ono of tlie most 
representative, crowded, and enthusiastic gather¬ 
ings that have ever filled that historic hall. 
From ehildhooil to old age, all ages and both 
sexes were represent'd there. JiopresentHtives 
of culture and liigh birth and wealth met tlicro 
to do honour to th(» poet. High spirituality was 
there; science and industry wen* there; 
l)hilosophy and forensic ability, poetry and the 
ancient learning of tho land were there; 
literature had her many votaries there; and the 
goddesses of music anil painting had sent tliere 
some of her foremost worshippers. Nor was 
staticsmunshi]) left unrejm'senti'il. Tlie motlicrs 
and daughters of the race did not lag la'hind. 
And there musterod strong in their thousands, 
the youth of Bengal, her rising hope, with 
enthusiasm writ larg(> on their shining fore¬ 
heads.” 

There was another reception given to the 
Poet ut the hall of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishat, where the late Hon’ble Justice Sir 
Gooroo Dass Banerji read a poem composed 
by himself in honour of Rabindranath. On the 
occasion of this HOth birthday cehibration 
a local firm of jihotographcrs, Messrs. Hop 
Sing and ()o., prepared a photographic study 
containing the portraits of Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Tolstoy, Victor Hugo, Robert Burns, 
Walt Whitman, and Rabindranatl) Tagwre, at 
tho bottom of which was inscribed the late 
poet Satyendranath Datta's couplet, addressed 
to Rabindranath : 

trsfr, ^ i» 

“We are proud of you in the assembly of 

world-poets ; 

Today the Bengali is the king of songs, 

Uie Bengali is not a dwarf.” 

This photographic grouj) was reproduced 
in J*rahasi for Sravan, 1320 B. E. 

All this will show that what detractors 
of Rabindranath^s countrymen may say is, 
not that he was not much thought of in his 
own country until ho received the Nobel 
Prize, but that in their (the detractorsO 
opinion he was thought too mudi of by his 
Bengali countrymen. 


Railway Budget 

Sir Joseph Bhore and Sir Russell Guthrie 
have made speeches in the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State respective¬ 
ly in presenting tho Railway Budget, from 
all which the facts emerge that the final 
figures for 1931-32 show a deficit of 9U 
crores, the revised estimates for 1982-33 show 
a deficit of crores, and the anticipated 
deficit for 1933-34 is 7.7 crores. But anti¬ 
cipations often prove false, and hence tho 
deficit for 1933-34 may be larger, as 
the deficit according to the revised 
estimates for 1932-33 exceeds the 
anticipated deficit by about crores. The 
reason for this iiiercasod deficit is that the 
enhanced fares and freights did not bring 
in the additional income which the Railway 
ineu)bcr had expected. 

The railways have all along been under 
European management and control. Except 
for the last few months, which cannot make 
any difference, tho Railway Member of the 
Government of India has always been a 
European and the Railway Board has been 
manned by Europeans. Tho other liigh posts 
are almost a monopoly of Europeans. Some¬ 
what lower down in tho grades of office, the 
great preponderance of European and Anglo- 
Jadian officers is conspicuous. Hence Euro¬ 
pean and Anglo-Indian efficiency in Indian 
railway management is a myth, an exploded 
myth, if you like. That being the case, 
Indians ought to have a chance to prove what 
they are capable of. Even if Europeans had 
proved efficient in managing Indian railways, 
the right of Indians to manage them in their 
own country could not have been forfeited. 

There has been all along excessive expen¬ 
diture in railway construction in India, thus 
involving much waste. The administration 
has been throughout top-heavy in expenditure. 
And as in British-ruled India retrenchment 
has always meant tho discharge of some 
subordinate employees for the most part, 
each fresh measure of retrenchment has per¬ 
haps added to the top-heaviness of railway 
management. This state of things requires 
a thorough change. Retrenchment should be 
carried out more at the top than at the 
bottom. . . 
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Instead of increasing the third class 
fares, the railway bosses ought to have done 
their best to add to the convenience and 
comforts of the third class passengers, as 
they arc the really paying customers. The 
treatment received by tliird class passengers 
is notorious. Mr. Joshi has pointed out that 
every third class seat cost Rs. 20G and earned 
Rs. 241, whereas every first class seat cost 
Rs. 4000 but earned only Rs. 500. In spite 
of these facts, the railway management 
.provides one first class seat for every twelve 
first class passengers as against one third 
class seat W so many as 400 third class 
passengers. The insanitary and crowded 
condition of the third class carriages 
with their narrow benches ro<iuircs no 
description. 

'^rhe fact that it is cheaper for Bombay 
to bring coal from South Africa by steamer 
than to get it from Bengal by railway shows 
how th(! railways promote the cause of Indian 
industries. Jn fact Indian railway policy 
has been concerned more with promoting the 
export from India of raw materials for British 
and other manufacturers and the distribution 
of their manufactures all over India than 
with the development of Indian industries. 

P’or all these reasons even commercial 
lines in India either do not earti any profits 
at all during long periods or earn very small 
dividends. And it is out of the <]uestion for 
strategic lines to be paying. 

Bengal Deficit Budget 

The revised estimates of Bengal’s receipts 
and expenditure for 19.32-33 are : receipts 
Rs. 9,4.5,57,000 ; expenditure R8.10,H3,0fi,000 ; 
deficit Rs. 1,37,49,000. The estimated figures 
for 1933-34 are : receipts Rs. 9,4H,87,000 
expenditure Rs. 11,32,24,000 ; deficit Rs. 
1,83,37,000. So the deficit in 1933-34 is 
going to be larger than in 1932-33. 

Mr. J. A. Woodhead, the Finance Member, 
regretted that it was more than unfortunate 
that, when the revenue position demanded 
every economy to be made, the promoters of 
anarchy should have involved the province 
in additional expenditure amounting to 
Rs. 122^4 lakhs during tire last three years. It 
certainly ia. anfortana;^e and to be regretted. 


But why was the financial condition of Bengal 
unsatisfactory when there were no "promoters 
of anarchy”? High officers of Government 
arc expected to explain why there is any 
"anarchy” at all under an enlightened system 
of administration. There may’^ be direct pro¬ 
motion of anarchy ns well as indirect and 
unintentional promotion of anarchy. Both 
should be dealt with and put an end to. 

Mr. Woodhead’s budget speech holds out 
the hope of Bengal getting at least some 
portion from the rcvemie from jute. And 
perhaps she may get an appreciable amount 
from the income-tax collected from h(*r in¬ 
habitants. These are good so far as they go. 
But it can nevmr bo an equitable arrangeme.nt 
which results in the most ]) 0 ])ulous ]>rovince 
in India getting a smaller amount for her 
administration than any other major province. 
For the sake of c.omparison, some figures 
for Bombay and Bengal for the year 1933-34 
are given below. 

lyofincc l^n>ulatfon ffen'iiits ICxprnditurc. 

Bengal [>9122r.r)() Rs.'.MS.RT.OTK) Ra. 11 ,32,LM,(Ky> 
Bombay 2L»2r)t>5»7 Rs. 1 l.SIJXXViOO Ra. l.VJl.OO.OUO 

With regard to the Bombay budget The 
Serrant of India rightly complains that 
"Bombay budgets have for so long been a 
series of deficit budgets that the man in the 
street has ceased to look for any provision in 
them for the development of nation-building 
activities.” If that is the complaint when 
a provincial administration can spend 
15 crores of rupees for a province which 
contains a population of 22 millions, how 
much greater and how much more justifiable 
niust the complaint be in a province of 50 
million inhabitants which eiui spend only 
11 crores of rupees, partly by bogging or 
borrowing ? 

And it is not that this province, Bengal, 
is a poor source of revenue. The following 
paragraph is taken from the Report of the 
Bengal Retrenchment Committee, published 
by toe Government of Bengal : 

“The total revenues of the Government of 
India in the same year, 1921-22, amounted 
to Rs. (>4,52,66,000, of which Bengal contributed 
no less than Rs. 23,11,98,000. Its uiil'Vtunate 
position, toerefore, was duo, not to thi- natural 
poverty of the province, but solely to the 
method of allocating the total revenues 
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between the provinces and the Central Govern¬ 
ment The difficulties of the Government of 
Bengal were enhanced by the fact that the 
sources of revenue assigned to it wore_ inelastic 
and gave little prospect of expansion in the 
near future. 

In years subsequent to 1921-22 also the 
Government of India have continued to take 
very much more from Bengal than from any 
other single province. The Governor of 
Bengal said in his last St. Andrews Dinner 
speech that Bengal was on the down grade. 
No wonder. 

It has been said that Bengalis poor 
provincial financial position is due to the 
Permanent Settlement, which has made her 
Land Revenue comparatively small and 
inelastic. Assuming, without admitting, that 
that is the sole or main cause of Bengal’s 
provincial pecuniary difficulties, may not one 
ask whether it is good logic to say : “The 
financial position of this province is pre¬ 
carious and weak ; let us, therefore, take the 
largest amount from it for all-India 
purposes"? 

Kashmir and Afwar Affairs 

The impression widely prevails that there 
is misrule in numerous Indian States. The 
turn which affairs have taken in Kashmir and 
Alwar gives rise to the questions : 1. Whether 
there is misrule only in some States ruled by 
Hindu Princes ; 2. Whether in those States 
only the Musalman subjects who are 
oppressed; 3. Whether it is in order 
for these Moslem subjects to attack 
tlic persons and property of their Hindu 
fellow subjects ; and, 4. Whether the impres¬ 
sion that rebellion and certain reforms or 
changes in Indian States are concomitants 
is justifiable or beneficial. 

Berar 

Negotiations are going on with the Nizam 
in relation to Berar. Land is transferable 
property; but, in these post-slaveiy and 
anti-slavery days, men are not. That a former 
Nizam had to Give Cbrzon Berar in exchange 
for a G. C. B. without oven ascertaining the 
opinion of tlie Beraiis, cannot make their 
re-transfer without their consent justifiable. 


It has been said, no doubt, that they would 
be allowed an opportunity to express their 
opinion. But how and when ? And would that 
opinion be respected, if it ran counter to 
that of the powers that be ? 

The Beraris want a separate autonomous 
province of their own in order that, it is 
said, all the revenue obtained from Berar 
may be spent in and on it instead of a 
portion being, as at present, spent to meet 
the deBcits of some poor C. P. districts. The 
Nizam is not known to be so democratically 
inclined as to make Berar un autonomous 
province with democratic institutions. The 
chances arc that, as in the texritory now 
under his rule, so in Berar, if it came under 
his rule, there would be autocracy with the 
fat jobs going to his Moslem subjects, who 
are a small minority, and Moslem outsiders. 

As for all the Berar revenues being spent 
in and for Berar, there is no question of its 
propriety. But the question is, will the salar¬ 
ies of a Governor, Executive Councillors, 
Ministers, Secretariat, Director of Public 
Instruction, Inspector-General of Police, etc., 
leaving aside the capital expenditure on new 
buildings—will those salaries leave more 
money to be spent on the Berar districts than 
now ? 


Deprovincializafion 

In Bengal there are some schools and 
colleges which are entirely managed and, 
where necessary, financed by^ the Govern¬ 
ment Education Department. A desire has 
been expressed to place these under private 
committees of management—perhaps to 
abolish some of them, to reduce the expendi¬ 
ture on these Government institutions, and 
with the money thus -saved improve the 
condition of the private and aided institu¬ 
tions. This in brief is known in Bengal as 
dcprovincializatlon. 

This formed the main subject of discuss¬ 
ion at a public meeting held in Albert 
Hall under the auspices of the All-Bengal 
College and University Teachers’ Association, 
presided over by Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee. 
Advance writes : 

*‘At the public meeting presided over by 
3 j. Ramananda Ghatt^jee^ a point of great 
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imporlance was mised. What he sugeeated 
was that any guarantee that the funds released 
^ the deprovincialization of Government Arts 
College would be utilized in bettering the 
prospects of colleges and in nothing else would 
be worthless, constitutionally speaking. Know¬ 
ing as we do the unanimity of non-official 
opinion on this subject, Sj. Chatterjee’s fears 
^pear to be exaggerated. If the 
Finance Department in the future prefer to 
execute a voUe face, it will rest with the 
ublic opinion of the country to allow it to 
0 so. In any case, if a promise is considered 
to be a mere promise, subject to the exigencies 
■ of the Budget, the whole of the educational 
^nt may for a term of years be incorporated 
in a statute, or there may be statutory prohibi¬ 
tion of the diversion of funds at pre<>ent being 
spent on education to any other purpose in 
the future. Incidentally, Mr. Chatterjee’s fears 
are symptomatic of the trust that the people 
repose iii Government promises.” 

We should be very glad indeed if our 
fears proved to be not only exaggerated but 
even wholly unfounded. 

Non-official opinion may be unanimous 
on this point. But under the present regime 
even unanimous non-official opinion is not 
generally elective so far as the Legislature 
and Executive of Bengal are concerned. We 
are not very optimistic about the prospect 
of Swaraj in the immediate or near future. 
And, therefore, whatever may be the degree 
of unanimity of public opinion on the subject, 
one cannot be sure of the enactment of a 
statute of the kind suggested by Advance. 
When the annual grant to the Dacca Univer¬ 
sity was made statutory, because it was 
meant particularly for the encouragement 
of higher education among Musalmans— 
which is certainly a worthy object, an 
endeavour was made to make the annual 
grant to the Calcutta University similarly 
statutory. But the attempt failed. If the 
advocates of deprovincialization try to get 
a law passed, providing that the savings effected 
thereby should be spent substantially on the 
police and jails and iJie balance spent mostly 
on Islamic Intermediate Colleges, Madrasa, 
and Maktabs, leaving something for non- 
communal institutions, their efforts would 
have a greater chance of success. 

China and Japan 

Japan is a comparatively small country 
densely iidmbited by a growing population. 


Japan wants elboW room, wants wide tracts 
for emigration, and wants markets for her 
manufactured goods. U. S. A., Australia, 
South Africa, etc., would not allow her the 
facilities she wants. Nearer she had Korea. 
She conquered it. Nearer also there is 
Manchuria, which is sparsely inhabited. She 
has practically annexed it, though it is part 
of the Chinese republic, which is its sovereign 
power. Japan also wants Jehol in China. 

All this is in tunc with the old imperialis¬ 
tic game played so cunningly and unscrupu¬ 
lously by various Western peoples. These 
peoples, therefore, in League of Nations 
assembled, cannot effectively interfere. 
Japan’s defiant attitude is the adage, 
"Physician, heal thyself,” in action. 

We do not in the least support or 
extenuate what Japan has been doing. 
That it is similar to what other imperialists 
have done is no justification. Japan ought to 
have gained her objects as to markets and 
places to emigrate to by peaceful negotiation 
with China. In that case China should and 
perhaps would have been reasonable and 
accommodating. 

To us foreigners Manchus and Chinese 
are all one, arc indistinguishable. Never¬ 
theless, if Manchuria had become really 
independent and had been able to maintain 
her independence, without hostility to China, 
her separation from China would not have 
been unjustifiable. But in reality Japan has 
forcibly separated Manchuria from China and 
given that country a nominal and shadowy 
separate existence actually equivalent to 
subjection. 

The situatiofi would have been somewhat 
similar to what Japan has done, if some 
power had annexed Burma, or ^e Dutch 
East Indies, or tlie French Indo-China, at 
the same time placing some descendants of 
the former royal families of those countries 
on their thrones and declaring that they had 
become independent of Britain, Holland or 
France. In that case Europeans would have 
better understood and realized what the 
game really amounted to. 

Bikaner **Public Sa/efy Act'* 

We have received from the Secretary, 
il^jpotua Branch, Indian States' People's 
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Conference, Ajmer, a copy of a pamphlet 
entitled “Public iSafety in Bikaner.” It is a 
reprint of the Bikaner Public Safety Act 
of 1932, with an introductory note. We 
wonder what led the ruler of that State to 
pass such a law. The introductory note runs 
as follows in part : 

Tho Public* Safety Act of llikancr came into 
force fron- tlm 4lh .Tilly lant. It ahoiild be borne 
in mind that the Act while surpasBiii}; its kindred, 
the Ordinances of British India, and resembling 
Martial Law in seycrity, has no time-limit and 
that no emergency, much Jess any continued 
state of affairs, has ever existed in the state 
during tho long and iihistrious regime of Sir 
Gatiga Sinha Bahadur to warrant the promul¬ 
gation of such drastic measures. It is common 
knowledge that in the Bikaner State even the 
ordinary avenues of oonstitiitioiiul agitation arc 
(X)ns])iciionB by their absence, ft is an undeniable 
fact that no political paper and no independent 
political bckly has ever existed nor any political 
meeting was held in the State at the time the 
Act was placed on the Statute Book. It iiasses 
one’s compr^ension as to why a stringent piece 
of K-gislation of this nature was passed in the 
utter absence of any sort of public commotion 
in the Slate. 

Blit so far as the effeots of uncalled-for 
represhion are conccnied, they are becoming visible. 
Within four necks of the enforcement of the 
Act. two cases of open revolt against it have 
occuned there. The significance of such protests 
in an atmo-Aphere of proverbially helpless sub¬ 
mission can only lie the turning of the norm. 

TAe Music School af Vishnupur^ 

ISengal 

On another page we publish a short article 
on the school of music at Vishnupur iu 
Bengal. As has been pointed out in it, 
Vishnupur is an old coutro of mnaie in Bengal, 
and it would be a pity indeed, if the school 
there were allowed to die for want of funds. 
We earnestly hope that the anthoritica of the 
district would not be guilty of n<‘g]cct of duty 
towards one of their gre.atcst glories. 

Giving a Passport to Bhikkhu 
Offama 

The Bunnese Bhikkhu, Rev. U. Ottama, 
was fonnerly a political worker, too, besides 
Wng a religious worker as a monk and 
suffered imprisonment for his politick activi- 
iies. 'Owing to serious illness and other 
causes he has renounced politics. He wS.nt8 
to go to Germany to purT^ase tho house of 
the late Dr. Paul Dahlke, a Oenuau Buddfadst, 
in inafce, it a aort of ^Buddldst 


monastery. His visit to Germany is also 
meant for recovering from his illness. We 
have read his correspondence with Miss 
Berjha Dahlke, Dr. Dahlke^s sister, on the 
subject of the purchase of tho house. We 
are convinced the Bhikkhu wants tew go to 
Germany for a religious purpose and for the 
improvement of his health. He is ready to 
give his word of honour and an undertsifiuug 
that he will not dabble in politics iu Europe. 
Under the circiinistances it would be gracious 
for tlio Burma Government to give him a 
passport. 

Allahabad High Court Prevents 
Judicial Slaughters 

In the Raiya communal riot case of 
Mii'zapur district, U. P., their lordships 
•Tustices Young and Thom of the All.aliabad 
High Court acquitted all the seven accused 
condemned to death and all tho twenty-four 
others sentenced to transportation for life. 

Shukal was one of the persons who had been 
condeiuncd to death. lie was represented ap 
the moving spirit and tho most active membe 
of the riotous mob. He chased the fleetiiif* 
Mohammedans from streets. Ho climbed o. 
the roof of the house and not once but several 
times. He clambered up the tiles and tore som 
of them in an attempt to make a hole in tl 
roof through which ho could shoot some of tLo( 
Mohammedans. At one time he was said to 
have been armed with a gun. If evidence against 
him was reliable, said their Ijordships, he was 
mail of powerful physique, untiring energy, ox« 
(■optional endurance, possessed of strength and 
l>rowcsB of an athlete and agility of an acrobo^ 
Th(ur Lordships said that when Bhukul ap^xiajreC 
licforc them he had practically to be earned bj 
two police constables. He was an old man q 
seventy years. He was in the last stage of seniliv 
and pl^stcal decrepitude and unabic to staiif 
erect. Hie Civil Burgeon who examined m 
X- rayed him gave evidence before their Ixirdshid 
He said he was weak and old, unable to ru 
His muscles were very weak and flabby. I 
might he able to hobble along for two or thr 
miles and that would take him the better pt 
of tho day. Their Lordships found it in^ssit 
to understand how Bhukul was over cnallan 
in _ this case. It miut have been clear to t| 
police that it was absolutely impossible for hi 
to have taken pait in a riot. They were equal 
at a loss to understand how he was commitf 
by the trying Magistrate. Fiurther, they 
unable to understandThow he came to be^ioavie 
by the Bessions Judge. Tbrir Lordships said 
witnessM had been guUty of grossest pmuiy 
had falsely implicated iiie accused. They 
not be be relied upon as against oUier occa 
AJl.appe^s were, therefdte, auowed. 
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WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


I N a previouH paper in The Modern Eeriew, 
I Baid that if our good and honoured 
American Ciuaker poet, Whittier, were in 
India today, he would love and be loved 
by Gandhi and Tagore and Charles Andrews 
and all India, and that he would be deeply 
sympathetic with India’s struggle to win her 
justly deserved freedom, and to do it by love 
and self-sacrifice and not by sliedding British 
blood. I am sure exactly the same may be 
said of Channing. 

Channing has been described as the 
American Luther. If this description is true, 
as in a sense it is, it should be added that he 
was the Luther of a religious Reformation 
far more radical and fundamental, far more 
ethical and spiritual, and in its very nature 
destined to spread far more widely over the 
world, than that led by the German Luther. 

I think Channing may be better described 
as America’s Ram Mohun Roy. The same 
.wide intellectual outlook, the same hatred of 
oppression, the same love of freedom, reli¬ 
gions and political, the same passion for 
progress, for reform, for the betterment of 
human conditions, the same deep piety and 
sympathy with all true religion under what¬ 
ever name, that were conspicuous in the 
great Indian reformer, were equally conspicu¬ 
ous in the great American. And as the 
movement for the spiritual rebirth of India 
and of India's religion, which was begun by 


Ram Mohun Roy, was one that steadily grows 
and widens and gives promise of ever richer 
fruitage in the future, so the movement for 
the spiritual regeneration of America and of 
Christianity in which Channing was so 
important a leader, is one which reveals no 
sign of abatement, but promises a growth and 
development which, even if to our childish 
impatience it seems slow, may well give hope 
and courage to every believer in Glod and 
lover of humanity in America and the world. 

The story of William Ellery Channing is 
one of the most charming in American 
biography , only one must look down below 
the rather plain surface into its radiant heart. 
It does not have; in it much of outward 
adventure or excitement, but it does tell of 
an inward life of fascinating activity and 
energy, of an extraordinarily wide range of 
interests, of rare simplicity and sincerity, of 
fresh and bold thinking, of constantly new 
and daring excursions in search of truth, of 
deep piety, of keen appreciation of tlie 
beauties of nature, of unfailing love of 
humanity, of bodily weakness and sufiPering 
triumphed over by power of will, • of joy, of 
constant growth, of soul-j^uth becoming 
more marked with the advance of years, of 
singular spiritual beauty, of the most heroic 
loyalty to duty and of the highest moral 
ideals. 
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Ghanning was born in 1780, the mid-point 
of the RevoJutionaiy War, and died in 1842. 
His birth-place was Newport, Bhodc Island, 
the beautiful city by the sea, at that time 
commercially the rival of New York. He 
was educated at Harvard College, and spent 
his mature life as a preacher in Boston. 

There were two shadows on Channing^s 
boyhood. One came from the dark and 
stern Calvinistic theology under the iuduence 
of which he was reared. The other was 
occasioned by the death of his father, when 
the son was thirteen, leaving the mother and 
her large family with so little means that they 
were compelled to experience the hardships 
of self-denial and poverty. 

Never did a young man enter the ministry 
with purer motives or with a more beautiful 
and entire consecration. Many of his friends 
had desired him to choose the profession of 
the law—his father’s calling. But no ! 
Nothing seemed to him half so important as 
religion. To teach truth, to labour to dissi¬ 
pate ignorance and superstition, to comfort 
human sorrow, to succour the weak and the 
tempted, to help dry up the great dark river 
of sin and sullering that flows through the 
earth—no other possible work seemed to him 
comparable in nobleness or worth with this. 

His preaching at once attracted attention 
by its fervour, seriousness and beauty. Almost 
immediately calls were extended him by two 
different churches in Boston—the Brattle 
Street, a strong and wealthy society, and the 
Federal Street, a society comparatively poor 
and weak. With his characteristic modesty, 
he chose the smaller and poorer church ; and 
at once entered that pulpit which was to be 
his throne of loving, beneficent power all his 
life, and which through him was to become 
known over the earth. 

Channing’s public life may be divided 
int(* three periods : tin* first of thirteen years, 
from 1802 to 1 Si5, in which he was a quiet 
pastor and preacher, his time and strength 
devoted almost wholly to his own church ; 
the second period of about fifteen years, from 
1815 to 1830, in which he was the acknow¬ 
ledged leader of that religious movement 
which resulted in tlie establishment of 
Unitarianism in America; and the third 
period of twelve years, from 1830 to his 


death in 1842, in which his enerpes were 
largely devoted to great philanthropic move¬ 
ments and subjects of social and political 
reform, such as anti-slavery, peace, temper¬ 
ance, education, beneficences among the poor, 
and the like, which made him as widely 
known as a philanthropist and social reformer 
as he had become known as a preacher and 
religious teacher. Let us look briefly at 
each of these. 

As a preacher Ghanning had few or no¬ 
natural advantages but certain considerable 
disadvantages. For one thing, he was small 
of stature, weighing not more than about a 
hundred pounds. Persons meeting him for 
the first time on the street or at his own 
home, in the days after he b(‘oame famous, 
would often involuntarily exclaim, "What 1 
is this the great Dr. Ghanning And yet 
all witnesses agree that when he aros(> in the 
pulpit such was his dignity and the power 
of his great, calm eyes, and the sweet solemn¬ 
ity of his whole bearing, that he seemed to 
every one far larger than he was, and persons 
meeting him for the first time after listening 
to a discourse from him were very commonly 
surprised to find, even although he had been 
before their eyes for an hour that he was 
not physically a large man. 

Emerson declares that Ghanning was one 
of the three most eloquent speakers he ever 
heard. 

There seems to have* been something 
impressive about everything that Ghanning 
did and said in the pulpit. Hymns which 
as other men read them were commonplace, 
as they fell from his lips were full of strange 
power. His prayers were not like other 
men’s prayers ; they were audible communings 
of the human with the divine spirit. Ho 
seemed in prayer as one eonsciously in the 
presence of and beholding the Invisible. As 
he prayed the fashion of his countenance 
was altered. A solemn hush and a deep awe 
fell upon the congregation, and it seemed as 
if every word that fell from those pale, 
earnest, trembling lips brought with it a 
blessing from heaven. 

Wherein lay Ghanning’s power over 
others ? What made his words so weighty ? 
It was the man. His speech was greaA 
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because he was great, and because every 
word came calmly yet with the white heat of 
a mighty sincerity straight out of his great soul. 

At the end of thirteen years of devoted 
work, given almost exclusively to his own 
society, in which his church grew strong, 
and a new house of worship was built to 
accommodate the growing congregation, an 
unlooked-for change came into the quiet 
preacher^s life. This brings us to the second 
period of Channing’s life, which iray in a 
sense be called the controversial period. 

* * * * 

It should be clearly understood that 
Ohanning began his ministry ns pastor of 
a supposedly orthodox church, he himself 
being supposedly orthodox. The change of 
both pastor and people from orthodoxy to 
Unitariauism was gradual and almost imper¬ 
ceptible. No one had planned to bring it 
about; it was the result partly of the 
naturally independent and progressive charac¬ 
ter of hi.*? own mind, and partly of widespread 
liberalizing influences which were active in 
New England at that time and whie.h affected 
not only Ohanning and his church but many 
other ministers and their churches. 

Channing’s revolt against orthodoxy, 
indeed, the whole liberal or Unitarian revolt 
against orthodoxy, was not primarily a protest 
against the doctrine of the trinity, as has 
been widely supposed. To be sure, to most 
minds it involved the trinity ; but this was 
secondary. The reason why it was secondary 
is plain. The question of the trinity is 
speculative ; it is a question of the intellect ; 
it is not moral. The doctrine of the trinity 
was rejected by Ohanning and others on 
int(‘lloctual grounds, on the grounds that 
it is unreasonable, self-contradictory and 
unscriptural ; but the central, the funda¬ 
mental protest of Ohanning and those who 
with him led the liberal or llnitarian move¬ 
ment, was deeper than intellectual ; it was 
ethical. It was the solemn revolt of what 
was deepest and holiest in the moral nature 
of man against the conception of an immoral 
God, against a God who could do so 
unspeakably unjust, so morally monstrous a 
thing as to create a human race of sentient 
beings, and of his own will elect one part 
to be happy for ever, and another part, with 


no fault of their own, and with nothing that 
they could do to prevent it, to writhe in 
endless torment. 

The first phase of this revolt against 
Calvinism took the form of what was known 
as Arminianism. It asserted the freedom 
of the human will. It denied election and 
predestination on the part of God, and moral 
helplessness on the part of man ; and pro¬ 
claimed as its gospel: "Whosoever will, may 
be saved.” 

This was a good beginning ; but when 
men liad begun to think with independence 
and to apply rational and moral tests to 
religion, there could be no stop with 
Arminianism, or the mere overthrow of the 
doctrine of election and forcordi nation ; there 
could be no pause or going back until the 
whole unreasonable and morally out-rngeous 
theological system of Calvinistic orthodoxy 
had been overthrown,—with its assertion of a 
mythical Adam and a mythical fall of the race 
as the result of a mythical sin in a mythical 
garden ; and mankind "totally depraved,” 
"wholly corrupt in body and soul,” "made 
opposite to all good and wholly inclined to 
all evil” ; and a hell of eternal torment for 
the whole race as a punishment for Adam’s 
sin unless a ran.som could be found ; and 
the necessity for God to come to earth in 
the form of a man and be crucified as 
an infinite sacrifice in order to eftect such a 
ransom ; and then, as the result of it all, 
the salvation of such a part of the race as 
God from all enternity had elected to be 
saved, and the damnation of all the rest :— 
I say, when men had begun really to bring 
religious doctrines for judgment before the 
bar of reason and conscience, it could be 
only a question of time when such a system 
of theology, born in a dark and cruel past, 
founded so wholly on fiction, so dishonouring 
to God, and so deeply violating every 
rational and moral instinct of the human 
soul, should be wholly discredited and give 
place to something better. 

This was what happened. C’alvinism 
gave way, little by little, to liberal Christia¬ 
nity,—passing by stages not only through 
Arminianism, but in many mii ds also through 
Arianism and Socinianism—forms of serai- 
Unitarianism—to full Unitarianism at last. 
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From 1815 to 1830 the fire of controversy 
between the old and the new blazed high 
all over New England. Channing did not 
love controversy ; yet his heart was warmly 
with the new thought ; and the new thought 
was not understood. Of course, its enemies 
could not be trusted to set it forth in a 
way acceptable to its adherents. Its friends 
must e.onie forward to its defence, and let 
the world know just what it was tliey stood 
for. Thus plainly summoned by duty, 
Channing did not hesitate, but gsive to the 
world what is known as his great Ihiltimorc 
sermon, defining Unitarianism. 

The sermon probably made . a greater 
sensation than any other di-scoursc ever 
preached in America before or since. From 
that time on there was no mistaking what 
the new movement was. 

Channing followed his Baltimore sermon 
at intervals by several others almost equally 
powerful as defences of the new faith— 
notably his discourse at the dedication of 
the Second Unitarian Church of New York 
City in 1826, on ‘‘Unitarian Christianity 
Most Favorable to l*iety.^’ 

Thus, although Channing appears for 
fifteen years of his mid-life as the confessed 
loader iu a great tlicologieal controver.sy, 
yet he is scarcely less admirable in it all 
than he has been in the quiet work of his 
own pulpit and parish before the controversy 
began,—and this because he carries through 
all the conilict a spirit so frank, so sincere, 
so high above all mere petty party feeling, 
so appreciative of truth and goodness 
wherever seen, whether among friends or 
enemies. Tlifulogicul controversies conducted 
in the spirit which Channing manifested 
would not desolate the earth, dry up the 
stream.'* of religious life, and turn fruitful 
plains into deserts, as such controversies have 
so often done. Cirried on ai he carried 
them on, they would help men to a betttcr 
understanding of eai*h other, and bring the 
tnith into clearer light for all who care 
to see. 

* * ♦ * * 

We come now to the third period of 
Channing’s life—that extending from 1830, 
when his work as a controversialist and as 
an active minister virtually ends, to hie death 


in 1842. During this period it is true he still 
cnntiuuoB the loved and honoured pastor of 
the Federal Street Church in Boston, and 
the leader of the new Unitarian movement 
in America; but he appears now also 
on a still broader field of activity and 
influence, r/t., that of preacher by tongue, 
but especially by pen, to the whole nation on 
those great subjects of social and political 
reform and philanthropy, which had grown 
more and more dear to iiis heart as the years 
had gone on. 

When we turn to Channing as a philan¬ 
thropist and social reformer, we see at once 
that his most important labour was in the 
direction of anti-slavery. The work he did 
in the cause of freedom for the slave was 
very different from that of Garrison, or 
Phillips, or most of the recognized anti- 
slavery leaders. It was a quiet work ; a 
work done almost entirely through his pen. 
But it is the judgment of meu wiser than 
I that it was second in importance to no 
work accomplished in all the trying years 
that led up to the final emancipation by 
President Tancoln. 

Channing had a singularly powerful hold 
upon the thoughtful minds of America, both 
North and South ; and probably no one in 
this country ever wrote on the slavery 
question whose words were read so candidly 
and weighed so seriously by both the friends 
and the foes of slavery as were his. 

Channing's philanthropy reached out in 
many directions besides that of freedom for 
the slave. One of the best charities ever 
inaugurated in this country wa's the Ministry 
to the Poor, in Boston. Channing was 
largely instrumental in establishing that, and 
carrying it forward to success. No man of 
his day was more deeply interested in the 
labouring classes than he. 

Questions of education came in also for 
a large shiire of his attention. He laboured 
earnestly for prison reform, and for abolition 
of capital punishment. The cause of 
temperance deeply interested him, although 
in his day the modern temperance reform 
as we see it now had not come into existence. 
His writings and addresses against war were 
powerful and widely influential. Few men 
in American history have done so much to 
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promote the cause of peace as Channing. 
He interested himself in the subject of poor- 
houses ; female employment societies ; 
bake-houses for the poor; associations for 
the relief of the aged, the sick and debtors ; 
societies for assisting emigrants ; for the 
reformation of prostitutes ; associations for 
mutual improvement among mechanics, and 
many other kindred philanthropies. 

As he grow older, he became more and 
more deeply interested in these things. 
Increasingly he came to look upon Chris¬ 
tianity as finding its truest expression in 
works of practical bcnclicence ; and more 
and more he distrusted any so-called 
Christianity that did not aim above every¬ 
thing else to do practical good among men. 

Tims with his sympathies for his fellow 
men constantly widening and his interest 
in every wise beneficence constantly deepen¬ 
ing, he approached the end of his earthly 
career. He died at the ago of 02, in the 
midst of his usefulness. In spirit he grew 
younger instead of older. A year or two 
before his death a friend asked him what 
time of life he had found the happiest. 
"About the age of fiO,” he replied, with a 
smile. He was just sixty at the time. 
Never was his mind so full of plans of 
usefulness as the last year of his life. 

He died amidst the ^ mountains of 
Vermont, whither he had gone in search of 
that health which he was not to find in this 
world. His last words were ; "I have 

received many messages from the Spirit.” 

* * * * 

Channing was a great religious reformer— 
one of the greatest of the modern world. 
Ho was also a great social reformer. He 
was the second because he was the first. 

As a religious reformer he aimed at two 
things. 

The first was to purify Christianity from 
the corruptions which he believed had found 
their way into it since the days of Christ and 
His Apostles, to bring it back to the 
simplicity, the spirituality, the high ethical 
quality and the social vitality of the teachings 
of the New Testament. He found the 
essence, the soul of the religion of Jesus in 
his two Great Commands of Love to^God 
and Man, his role for social conduct which 


we call Golden, his injunction "Love your 
enemies,” his thought of God’s Fatherhood 
and Man’s IJrotherhood. In these profound 
thcistic, ethical and social teachings Channing 
saw implied, wrapped up, of necessity, the 
most far-reaching and vital possible ethical 
and social reforms. 

Chanuing’s second aim as religious 
reformer was to introduce reason into 
religion, and make it a tiling not stationaiy", 
not always looking to the past for its 
inspiration and its ideals, but a thing 
progressive, living, jiressing forward, wel¬ 
coming new light, the friend of science and 
all modern knowledge. 

This order was logical ; the broad, noble 
principles and doctrines of his earlier 
ministry led naturally and necessarily to tlie 
philanthropies and social reforms of his later 
ministry. To believe truly, really, deeply, 
in love to men as well as love to God, ia 
love even to enemies, in doing to all meni 
as we would have them do to us, in our 
relation to all men as brothers—children of 
a common father—this of necessity means to 
be on fire with enthusiasm for human welfare, 
for social uplift, for the salvation of the 
world from everything that hurts, degrades 
and destroys, for the bringing in of the reign 
of love, righteousness and peace—which i» 
the Kingdom of God—upon tlie earth. 

Channing’s theology may be described 
in another way. It may be summed up in 
tliree great doctrines, or ideas. 

First, the rectitude of the character of God. 

Second, the worth of man ; and. 

Third, soul-liberty, or the sacredness of 
reason. 

His idea of the rectitude of the character 
of God necessarily banished out of existence 
all such doctrines as an eternal hell of 
torments, and an arbitrary election of one 
part of the race to be saved and anotlier to 
be damned • because these doctrines arc incon¬ 
sistent with any rectitude of character in 
God. God could not be a just being, not to 
say a merciful, if these doctrines were true. 

His second idea, of the worth of man,, 
or the dignity of human nature, swejit away 
the old doctrine of total d('j ’•avity and laid 
a firm foundation for ben«'iiccnccs, and all 
works of practical reform, mercy, and charity 
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«,Tnong men. For if every human being, even 
the lowest, is of so much worth, and has 
such divine possibilities slumbering within 
him, bow great, how ncoessary, how inspiring, 
how morally compelling, becomes the work 
of instructing the ignorant, reforming the 
•erring, lending a hand to the weak and the 
tempted, succouring the unfortunate, doing 
anything and everything in one^s power to 
lift men up, to help them to realize the 
high, the divine possibilities of their nature. 

Ills third doctrine, of the sacredness of 
reason and of soul-liberty, put him in 
sympathy with all truth and all progress and 
made him the lifelong foe of all slaveries 
whether of body or soul. 

There have been three very great forward 
movements m Christianity during modern 
times. 

One was the sixteenth century revolt 
-against Rome, known as the Protestant 
Reformation, of which the most important 
leaders were Luther, C-alvin, and Zwingli,—a 
(movement which broke the tyrannical power 
of the Roman Catholic Church over Christen¬ 
dom, and thus made religious advance 
possible. 

The second was the rise of Methodism, 
under the leadership of .lohn and Charles 
Wesley, which carried Christianity to the 
•common people as it had not been carried 
before. 

The third was the liberal Cihristian 
inoveinent, which aimed at the full emancipa¬ 
tion of the human sou), and therefore at 
-making Christianity rational, ctln'enl, spiritual, 
social, and practical. 

The precise relation of America and of 
‘Channing to the general lib{>raJ movement is, 
that in A merica the movement has h.ad a 
particularly large and free development— 
indeed, quite the largest and freest that it 
has reached anywhere in the world ; and in 
that development Channing Imlds the most 

conspicuous, influential and honoured place. 

♦ ♦ 1 = 

Although Channing was an American, 
his influence has by no means been confined 
to America. On the contrary, his writings 
have gone into nearly or quite all civilized 
lands, and gone by reason of their recognized 
worth, their sympathy with freedom, their 


daring, their spiritual beauty and charm, their 
breadth of religious vision, their morally 
uplifting power. 

As indicating how early his thought 
attracted wide public attention in England, 
I may state that some years before his death 
a collection of his sermons and essays was 
published in London. Both Scotland and 
Ireland followed with separate editions of 
their own. Later, at the centennial of his 
birth (in 1H80), a notable shilling edition of 
nearly his complete works, in one volume, 
was published in England. To avoid risk in 
his undertaking, the publisher invited sub¬ 
scriptions beforehand from all persons 
interested, promising to go forward and issue 
the proposed cheap edition, if 10,000 copies 
were subscribed for. Many said he had set 
his number unreason.ably high ; there was no 
preacher anywhere in the world whose 
sermons could be sold to the number of 
10,000, thirty or forty years after his death. 
To the surprise of everybody, not only was 
the rojpiired number subscribed for, but the 
subscriptions almost immediately ran up to 
20,000 ; and if reports circulated at the time 
are to be credited, nearly 100,000 were 
finally sold. 

Channing's thought attracted particular 
attention in France, Germany, Holland, 
Sweden, Italy and Hungary. There is also 
evidence that his writings early had a wide 
reading among the educated classes in Russia. 
The unanimity with which the greatest minds 
of all lands, sects, parties, and religions have 
bowed in loving honour to Channing’s name, 
is one of the notable phenomena of the re¬ 
ligious world in the past one hundred years. 

All four of our most eminent American 
poets, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and 
Lowell, besides not a few others of less note, 
have embalmed his name in their verse. 

Nor arc the tributes to his greatness that 
have come from beyond the sea less emphatic. 
Channing visited England, and went to see 
"Wordsworth. Years afterward the poet 
would point with emotion to the chair in 
which he had sat, and say, “There sat Dr. 
Channing." Rev. Sydney Smith, the distin¬ 
guished English wit and divine, once wrote 
to a friend : 'T preached a good sermon this 
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moraing, as good and great as any of Dr. 
Channing’s. In fact, it was Dr. Channing’s.^’ 

Dean Stanley, on his last visit to America, 
was especially desirous to visit Channing’s 
grave. And in an address delivered after his 
return to England, on "The Historical Aspect 
of the American Churches," he speaks of 
Channing in the warmest terras, declaring his 
to be "one of the few names of the new 
world which have acquired not only an 
American but a European splendour." 

That gifted and noble preacher of the 
Church of England, hVedcrick W. Robertson, 
writes in his memoirs : 

A religious lady found a volume of Dr. 
Ohannin^'s on my table, a few daya ago, and was 
horror-struck. I told her that if she and 1 ever 
got to heaven, we should find Dr, Channing 
revolving round the central light in an orbit 
immeasurably nearer than ours, almost invisible 
to us, and lost in a bla^se of glory. 

Baron Runsen, the eminent German 
scholar and statesman, in his great work, 
God in Htstorf/, selects from the Protestant 
Christian Church of the whole world five men 
who, in his judgment, stand pre-eminent above 
all the re'it. Channing is one of the number. 

In Franco, Ernest Henan wrote a notable 
essay on Channing. Jules Simon, President 
of the French Academy of Moral and Poli¬ 
tical Sciences, said of Channing : "Time 
cannot weaken the force of his apostolic 
teachings, which deserve the attention of 
all nations.” Nor is his praise confined to 
Protestants. The eminent Roman Catholic 
scholar, M. Lavollee, wrote a book of warm 
appreciation of Channing, whose literary 
quality was so high as to cause it to be 

"crowned” by the Academy. 

♦ * ' * * 

I am able to give some testimonies 
regarding Channing’s infiuence in the Orient 
which seem worthy of notice. 

Channing’s works early found their way 
to India, where they seem to have attracted 
much attention among eminent religious 
thinkers and leaders. This was natural and 
indeed inevitable because of their harmony 
with the thought of Ram Mohun Roy, Deben- 
dranath Tagore, Keshub Chunder Sen, 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar and all the 
leaders of the Brahmo Samaj. I may be 
mistaken but I am of the opinion that 


Channing has been more read in India and' 
with higher appreciation than any other- 
American religious writer with the single 
exception of Emerson. 

The Reverend Charles II. A. Dali, who 
for thirty years was an American Unitarian 
minister in India, ooperating with the 
Brahmo Samaj, reported that he put in 
circulation many hundred copies—indeed, 

I think not fewer than a thousand copies— 
of Channing’s complete works, besides many 
copies of his life. In my travels in India, 
I found many traces of these fruitful 
volumes, that sowed the seed of a form of 
Christianity which India welcomes as she 
welcomes no other. I remember that after 
an address which I had delivered at the 
Brahmo iSamaj in Madras, in Southern India, 
a man came to me from the audience, intro¬ 
duced himself, and told me he had walked 
a hundred and sixty miles hoping to get from 
me a copy c^f Channing. Years before he 
had obtained from Mr. Dali a volume of 
Channing’s works. This he had read and 
re-read, and loaru'd and continued to loan, 
until the book was entirely worn out. And 
now he was deeply desirous of obtaining 
another copy. Could I furnish him with one ? 

In the Khasi Hills, in the north-east of 
India, there is a group of some eight or ten 
Unitarian Churches. Th(‘ first Unitarian seed 
planted there was from a volume of Channing 
which had been lent by a Brahmo Samaj 
teacher, who possessed it and prized it very 
highly, to Mr. Singh, a Khasi young man 
who was a surveyor in the employ of the 
Government. This young Khasi surveyor 
had been educated in a Cklvinist Methodist 
mission, and was very mu(‘.h esteemed and 
valued by the missionaries as a header among 
their young people. But the hard and dark 
and, as it seemed to him, unreasonable 
doctrines of Calvinism, had never satisfied 
him. Something in his better nature had 
always revolted against them. When the 
volume of Channing came into his hnnd.s, it 
seemed to him like a message from heaven. 
It brought light and joy. Here was a 
Christianity that commended itself at once 
to his reason, to his moral nn'''irc, to all that 
was highest and best in him. This is not 
the time or place to tell the story of the 
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development of that intcroBting Unitarian 
movement in the far-away Khaai Hills, from 
its first beginning to what it is now ; but it 
is inspiring to know that primarily it is the 
result of seed sown more than half a century 
after his death by the great and honoured 
American Unitarian leader. 

Soon after the conversion to Unitarianism 
of Mr. Singh by tlie writings of Channing, 
word came to I>r. Brook Herford (at that 
time minister of Channing’s Church, in 
Boston) of the attraction to the Unitarian 
faith of a Mohammedan barrister of 
some distinction in C'cntral India, named 
Akbar Masih. It soon developed that this 
experience also was the result of a volume 
of Channing put in circulation by Air. Dali. 
Dr. Herford maintained a correspondence 
with Mr. Masih for some years, furnishing 
’him small sums of money for printing and 
•other forms of religious activity. I had the 
•privilege of visiting him in the city of 
Allahabad, where I found that, while be had 
■made no eflort to organize Unitarian Churches, 
yet, as a result of his preaching, writing, 
'private activity, and circulation of C'hanning's 
works, he had brought considerable numbers 
of Mohammedans in that section of India, 
some of them men of inlhience, into knowledge 
of and warm sympathy with liberal Christian 
thought. While Trinitarian Christianity had 
no }>ower whatever to reach Moslems, their 
minds being absolutely scaled against it, he 
found that Unitarian Christianity as taught 
by Channing had in it much to command 
their attention and win their respect and 
•favour. 

« * * * 

Ill my own experiences, not only in India, 
’but in Ja/ian,. China and Syria, I found much 
to confirm the testimony of Mr. Masih. 
One experience was striking and significant. 

Oij returning from one of my visits to 
India, I travelled through Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria, and happened to be in Jerusalem 
at the time when P^re Hyacinthe Loyson, 
the distinguished reformed Roman Catholic 
preacher of Paris, who for many years drew 
such crowds of listeners to Notre Dame 
••Cathedral, was making a somewhat extensive 
visit in Jerusalem and Palestine. P^rc 
Hyacinthe, learning that I was in Jerusalem, 


sent for me for an interview, to tell me of 
his recent remarkable experiences with the 
Mohammedans of Morocco, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Egypt and Syria, and to send by me a 
message to the Unitarians of America and 
England. For two years he had been travell¬ 
ing through the cities of all Northern Africa 
and Syria, and holding ‘^conferences,” as he 
called them, with the leading educated 
Mohammedans of those cities, with a view to 
breaking down prejudices and creating closer 
and more sympathetic relations between 
Mohammedans and Christians. The thing 
that had impressed him everywhere, he 
declared, was that the only form of Christia¬ 
nity that could get any interested and 
sympathetic henring among Mohammedans 
was Unitarianistii, or, as he liked to call it, 
“the religion of C-haiming.” He was amazed 
to find that Channing was so well known 
among educated Mohammedans. Not a few 
of (’hanning’s writings had b(‘cu translated 
into Arabic and widely circulated ; and every¬ 
where they had attracted great attention and 
won favour by their breadth and lofty spiritua¬ 
lity. “Channing,” he affirmed, “is the one 
great Christian prophet of the modern world 
who has a message for Islam,—the one 
Christian proph<*t to whom Mohammedans will 
listen.” “Tell the Unitarians of America 
and of Ekigland,” said P^^e Hyacinthe to me 
over and over with great earnestness, “to send 
Channing^s gospel to the Mo&leniE. It will 
receive a warm welcome, and do untold good.” 
Again and again he declared ; “My extensive 
experience shows that the religion of f bann¬ 
ing is the one and only form of Christianity 
to which the Moslem world will o])eii its mind 
and heart, or which can give it the spiritual 
(juickening which its best minds are reaching 
out after.” 

From all tliese testimonies (and multitudes 
of others little if any less striking might 
easily be obtained), it seems to be clear that 
Channing has taken his permanent place, not 
simply as a great American, not simply as tlie 
leader of an advanced Christian movement, 
however important, but as something larger,— 
as a world-prophet, as a world-teacher, as an 
influence for the spiritual liberation and 
uplift of humanity, that can neither die nor 
be confined to any one nation, race, or age. 



NEGLECT OF MONUMENTS 

By K. 1\ JAYASWAL 


N eglect of monuments is a crime to 
future generations. I am mention¬ 
ing here a few monuments wliich 
cry for attention from the public 
and authorities for their preservation from 
further neglc(!t and decay. Let those who 
have be(‘n responsible for their present 
deplorable condition be put to shame before 
the bar of public judgment. 

lirPNATII Puo<’I.AHf.\Tf<»X OK AsoKA 

The proclamation of Asoka at Kupuuth 
has suHcred terribly from neglect. It has been 
allowed to be so worn out in recent years 
that it has become almost unreadable. The 
record is inscribed on a smooth surface of 
a boulder now lying without any cover Avith 
its lettering facing the open sky. It has 
evidently fallen ofl‘ from its original position. 
It has been used as a convenient piece for 
sitting upon and resting at the J\frlu time 
without realizing that there is a h/Jtif, 
(inscription) on it. ‘Rupnath' is the name of 
a Siva located in a small temple at the foot 
of a waterfall in the Kaimur range, situated at 
a distance of about two or three miles from 
Bahuriband in the taJisfi of Sihora, district 
•lubbulporc, C. P. Bahuriband is an ancient 
town to which 'Ityatvan is a suburb, (sp(‘lt by 
writers on art as ThfOini) where there art; 
remains of thirty-8i.v pre-Guptaii and Giiptun 
temples in stone. There is a good unm(‘talled 
road branching off from the main road below 
the Bahuriband Dak Bungalow, by the foot of 
a range, leading to Riipnath where an annual 
meUt is held for several days and other 
festivals are celebrated. 

There is no distinguishing mark to indicate 
in the mass of rocks where the inscribed rock 
is. No one without knowing beforehand the 
particular stone-piece can easily find out the 
inscription. So much so, that Rai Bahadur 
Hira Lai with whom I visited the place last 
December, having heard that the Deputy Gom- 
missioncr had gone back without discovering 
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the rock, took the precaution of taking a 
guide from Bahurib.'vnd, who had recently 
seen the inscription. Rai Bahadur HIra Lai 
had visited the place about a decade back 
and has given a facs-f'ii/tlr of the inscription 
in his gazetteer on -liibbulporo where it is a 
beautiful, distinct record. But now not I'ven 
a line is its former self. We were both 
horrifi(*d to find it iii its present condition. 
It lies neglected, exposed to the atta<‘k of 
rains and ill-treatment by man. A record 
which had lasted fairly well for some 2,17 fi 
years has been subjected to a rapid process 
of obliteration when the ]>ublio revenue 
provides for a highly-paid staff and organiza¬ 
tion to look after ancient monuments I 
enter this protest publicly. 

Probably the local oflicors would have 
done much more* and taken efteotivc measures, 
had th<> (‘are of monuments been in the hands 
of the liocal (J ovc'riimcnts and not the 
Government of India. 

GreiA TkmimjIcs at Dko-Bauxaimc 

Deo-Barnark is a village in the district 
of Shahabad. Its ancient name is Varunika. 
'Fhe place is known to epigraphists on 
account of an inscription regi8t<‘ring th(‘ grant 
of a village made to the Temple of the Hun 
there by tin'. Emperor Baladitya and 
confirnuid by .fivita Gupta. 'Ih'O-Iinnmrk' 
preserves the name of the sun-god (Arha) 
of Varunika. The le,mpl<! with the image 
of the sun is still standing. Its nihhara 
was made up of two storeys standing on 
Hindu arches of overlapping construe.tion 
(edge-to-edge voussoirs). This main temple 
was surrounded by a number of small temples 
on a common platform. All these temj)les 
were described by General Sir Alexander 
Cunningham in IHKO-lMKl (lirpoi ts-, V^ol. 
XVI., p. 04), and he numbered the buildings 
and a mound as A to H. The Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India never put a 
single brick on the temples to preserve 
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IJark View of I )eo-liariittrk Temple, A 
It eontniim Vishnu iiiid Suryya sciiljitiircs 

them. The presetit condition of Temple 
A (the largest) will be gathered from the 
photograph I am rcproduciuj; here. I am also 
showing the condition of Temple B, and 
a smaller temple still in full form, by a 
photograph. Temples C!, E, F, and G of 
Cunningham have totally disappeared. The 
standing remains can still be rescued 
from gradual decay and unpardonable neglect. 
Non-Hindu remains are treated diflerently 
by the Archa'ological Depai'tment, e.//., lakhs 
have been spent on Taxila, b(‘cause there 
they discover Persian, Greek, and Kushan 
remains. But a few thousands will not be 
spared for these Gupta temples. Gupta 
temples in brick are veiy' few in the whole 
country. To Buddhist and otlier sites the 
purse readily opens, but to Hindu remains 
the Arohajological Department is more often 
as cold as a step-mother. 


Natanda 

The stucco figures of the late Gupta 
period which have been exposed by the 
excavations at Nalanda have been crumbling 
on at'count of exposure. They had retained 
their form fully preserved under the debris 
for all these ages. But since their exposure, 
they have been disappearing; once the 
plaster is gone, the figure dissolves for ever. 
A European official gentleman with whom I 
recently visited the remains remarked that 
in the last seven years many of the figures 
from niches at tlie big stupa (Baladitya^s) 
have disappeared. The Archaeological De¬ 
partment being under the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, it is not possible to exert any effective 
control, and local opinion is powerless. The 
stuccoes ill the niches could have been easily 
conserved by putting glass pane windows 
over them. What is the good of bringing to 
light these objects of art and only exposing 
them to destruction and dissolution which 
time had refused to perfonn up till now ? 

Thk Naciina Trmpi.ks 

Temples at Nachna, a village in the State 
of Ajaygarh, have suffi'rcd a disgraceful treat¬ 
ment. It had a temple called Parvati Temple 
which was the oldest in the so-called Gupta 
period. Its date is about 300 a. d. General 
('unningham described it and said that such 
a temple he had never seen in his life. Faces 
of its outer walls were made in imitation of 
natural rocks, artificial little caves in the 
walla had wild animals sculptured in the 
noblest Hindu plastic art. The late Mr. R. D. 
Bauerji was the second archaeologist who 
visited it (Western Cirete Jtei>orty lf)]9, p. 53). 
It was a two-storied building in residential 
style dedicated to Parvati. Its walls 
connoted parrata (mountain), the original 
home of the goddess. Now, when I saw 
it in December last I found it completely 
dismantled. I give a photograph show¬ 
ing its present condition. What a vanda¬ 
lism ! A subject of Ajaygarh (one Tiwary) 
was allowed to pull down the walls and repair 
with the materials the adjacent temple of 
the Chaturmmukh Siva-Bhairava. Both these 
temples were twins. The Siva temple is 
in Sikhara stylo. It is the oldest Sikhara 
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Doo-Bariiark Temple B iu ruins. In front, a temple 
still retaining its original shape and worth 
preserving 

temple in atone existing in India. The repairs 
to the Siva temple arc as ugly as possi¬ 
ble. Yet it was a good thing that it was 
repaired; for Mr. Banerji found that its con¬ 
dition had become dangerous. But there 
was no reason why the temple which was 
regarded more valuable should have been 
pulled down for it. Mr. Banerji sent an official 
recommendation to the Ajaygarh State for the 
repair of the two temples {We^st. Cir, Arch. 
Rep. 1919, p. 53). No action seems to have 
been taken by the State, and a private in¬ 
dividual was, on the other hand, permitted 
to destroy the Parvati temple—an impious 
deed which time itself had refused to pe^orm 
for over 1,600 years. It had escaped des¬ 
truction at the hands of the Musalman rulers 
owing to its secluded position. But 


past ages. 

The sculptures are lying in a mass 
and are disappearing. The beautiful door 
is stili standing, only awaiting annihilation at 
the hand of neglect. The ruins are over¬ 
grown with jungles. What remains of the 
beautiful monument is still worth preserving. 
Is there uo agency and no power to rescue 
the remnant ? The Nachna temples are the 
monuments raised by the Vakatakas. Their 
memorials deserve preservation at the hands 
of their countrymen. The sculptures them¬ 
selves are worth their weight in gold. 

Thk BiirM.MSA Tkmi'lk 

All talcs of vandalism retire to the back¬ 
ground when one sees the Bhumara temple. It 
was discovered in 1920 by the late Mr. D. 
Banerji. No inscription was found by him. 
In December last 1 found many inscribed 
bricks in the remains of the brick-wall of the 
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Doorway of (iaibha^nha. Siva 'I’pthjiIc at Bhnmara 


temple enclosure, two of which are now 
deposited in the Patna Museiuii. They are 
in characters of about 200 a. ' . The 
teinjiie, when discovered, was still standinjx 
with a superb masculine door with 
sculptures, the value of which will be seen 
from the photograph reproduced {Anh. 
Meimur, No. 10, pi. III.) That gate ha.s now 
been removed with the result that the 
remainder devoid of strength is a tottering 
mass threatening to fall down and to destroy 
the. bust of Siva insidi; to pieces. J*aits of the 
old remains thus taken down have been 
removed to the Indian Muscuin and parts are 
lying ill a stable and outside at Ucha-liara, 
capital of Nagod. The present President 
of the Council of Nagod Stale (Jjal Sahib 
Sriman Rhargavendra Singh) ims presoiTed 
these remains from being employed in a new 


building. Ho has also 
kindly promised to cou- 
sciwe the remaining 
structure. Its splendour 
is gone beyond rescue. 
The whole blame of 
vandalism is to the 
discredit of a former 
officer of the State who 
allowed the dcstrnction 
of a standing monument, 
the value of which will 
one day be pronounced 
greater than yet r<*alized. 

Tiik Datiya Palai'k 
The Datiya palace 
built by Mahai’aja Bir- 
siugli Dev, a eontom- 
jiorary of Akbar aud 
Jahangir and the buildi'r 
of the famous Orcliha 
palace and th<‘ .lhansi 
lortress, is one of the 
noble pieces of Hindu 
arehitceture of the 
Revivalist Period of 
the Bundclas. Its picture 
has decorated all the 
text-books of Indian 
Architecture. Mr. Havcll 
has given it as the 
frontispiece of one of 
his classical works on 
the subject. That Datiya palace, inherited by 
one of the des(>cndants of Bir Singh Dev, the 
Maharaj’t of Datiya, is on the way to decay. 
Pititiaelcs are disappearing, (‘hhaj^jos are com¬ 
ing down, yo//s are crumbling and remain iin- 
rcplaced, and walls become dotard. His High¬ 
ness lives within a few yards of this illustrious 
building. Yet the building is crumbling. 1 
give here a photograph of the main ('dihcc 
wlik'h shows its condition better, owing to its 
r/ftinnh/r appearance, than what is actually 
found .at dose ipiartcrs. 

Bir Singh Dev was a great Sanskritist. 
He got the law-book Virnini(rodnija composed 
which is a ruling authority in the Benares 
school of Hindu law. He performed an 
Asi'umedhn in Ids time. He had a book 
written on Hindu coronation and its sacred 
rites, aud a book on Hindu politics. On 
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J}iis( of Siva on Lintel of Doorway. Siva Temple of Bhumara 


Hindu caiion» ho coustructod the Datiya 
palace, which in ('»»3('iitLuIs is a Rujpiit 
reproduc,tion of the type of a famous 
building we have at Mahaballipuram. Both 
are outcome of the same text of the 
Silpa Sastra. The building is a national 
treasure. It is a partiiiular treasure to its 
modern owner, being a sacred heirloom to 
him. But it is not so treated. Compara¬ 
tively a small sum would sullice for its 
repairs. Public opinion ought to compel th(‘ 
Hiwan and the administration of the Datiya 
State to undertake the re[)airs. 

Tiik OiMMiirA Pabsth 

The Orchha palace, eight miles from Jhansi, 
is one of the most beautiful and successful 
residential pahaces. The Mughal palaci's 
are wholly unsuccessful as dwellings. Stand¬ 
ing at the junction of two rivers, one of 
which (the Kali Sindh) is noted for its 
beantiful scenery, the palace is a marvel of 
proportions. It is huge, yet beautiful. The 
sandal-wood bed with the structure for the 


raosquite-eiirtain on which slept the great 
revivalist Hindu king, Bir Singh Dev, is still 
existing /// thanks to the pious care 

of the Maharajas ot Orchha, his descendants. 
The whole of the Orchha town was 
deserted, the capital was removed to 
Tikangarh. All houses are empty and open. 
The palace is likewise deserted. The decora¬ 
tive domes (called Mnrhi) h.ave begun to 
crumbh‘, .and though tlie edifice is not yet 
subject to BO si'rious a process of decay as the 
Datiya palace, the neglect is almost the same, 
with the difierence that the Orchha palace is 
kept clean and habitable. Enamel is all gone. 
The bare building might yet be kept intact 
with ordinary repairs. 

Opposite the palace there stands a most 
pleasing temple with round tipering <nl,Itnra.s. 
it is the temple of Chaturbhuja which deserves 
to be illustrated in books on art. Its gate 
and interior are amazing structures. The 
gate is a rival of the Fatelqui ‘^ikri gate. 
The interior of the ^mnmhtp in front of 
the main dkhari-ffarbha-yriha is a huge hall 













A I’alace of the liuvivaliBt School of Hindu Arrhitccturc: at present nep'lccled by a Hindu State 

in intersected arches. You feel inside as if what was good enough for a mosque dome 

you arc under the roof a Mughal mosque, was not the right support for stone sikftaraB, 

With the load of stone sihhai «.>.•, the ogive Chaturhhujorji is the family deity of the 

arches have badly cracked, showing that Orchha family, and that motive alone would 
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probably bo sufficient to ensure necessary 
care. But the palace stands in need of the 
help of public interest and public voice. 

CoNTJiAHT wrni THK Dkjh ani> Chiiatarpuji 
PaLA('EH and Momtmknts in 
Gwakior State 

It is a pleasant thing to refer to the High 
palaces. Forgusson truly described them as 
a fair If rrmfion (ii. IKI). They have been 
kept up in perfect condition by the Maharajas 
of liliaratpur—well-furnished, well attended 
and with the old waterwork devices—"the 
most beautiful fountains and parterres” 
(Fergussoii)—in full working order, although 
the Maharaja does not live there. Raja Suraj- 
Mall vied with Mughal architecture and 
produced in sandstone things more beautiful 


than the Delhi and Agra palaces, his sand¬ 
stone showing real art, marble after all being 
a veneer. All the palaces at Digh except 
one arc in sandstone. This exception— 
the marble palace—is a trophy removed 
bodily from the Mughal capital to Digh. 
The roof of one of the wide halls has become 
shaky, and has been propped up by ugly and 
bare brick pillars. This was done by some 
regency administration. I hope this eyesore 
will be removed. 

The small and poor State of Chhatarpur 
has maintained every Biindcla palace of the 
late dynasty in perfect order. 

In this respect no State, British or Indian, 
can come up to the standard attained and 
kept up by the State of Gwalior. It has* 
looked after every monument witli laud¬ 
able care. 


WITH THE HERO OF WOOSUNG FORTS 

By Professor Du. DHIRENDRA N. ROY 
Uniri'raitif of the Philippines 


r was last November. One morning I 
happened to rend in a Manila daily 
that the Commander Chon Ming-(’hu 
of the famous Ninteenth Route Army 
would arrive that day at Manila on his way 
to Europe. W^e were quite eager to meet 
this worthy young Chinese who, a year ago^ 
with a small army at his command, so bravely 
fought the powerful Japanese army at 
Shanghai and successfully defended the 
Shanghai Nanking railway. But the 
German boat in which he was travelling 
stopped at Manila only for a short time and 
left the harbour without giving many of his 
local admirers the chance to see him. 

A few days later I read again in the 
morning papers that another Chinese general 
was coming to Manila on a good-will visit 
and would stay in the island for a few weeks 
to study the conditions of his countrymen 
here. I read in the papers about his arrival 
and the great reception which the local 


Chinese accorded him at the pier. About a 
day or two later,—I do not exactly remember 
—I found one afternoon as I opened the 
door of my office room in the university 
a visiting card lying on the floor by the 
door. I picked it up with curiosity. Who 
could imagine how surprised I was when 1 
read the name, Brigadier-General C. H. 
Gong ! I was extremely sorry I was not in 
my office when this great general came to see 
me. 

But soon I seized the opportunity to meet 
him when he came to address the university 
students. As he did not know English he 
spoke in Chinese which was translated for 
the audience by the Chinese Vice-Consul. 
At the end of the meeting a Chinese student 
introduced me to him and while we were 
warmly shaking hands he told the Chinese 
student to tell me that he regrf tted he did 
not know English. I was, however, kept in 
mind and received an invitation to a dinner 
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party in whioli most of the local prominent 
C^hincse were to be present to meet the 
general and hear his message. It was indeed 
an honour for a noii-Ohiiioso to have the 
privilege of being invited on such an 
occasion. The eainera man was ready with 
his ilash-light at that late evening hour and 
we were photographed before wo went to sit 
at the dinner table. I was surprised when 
the toast-niast(*r called upon me, after the long 
message of the Jlrigadier-General was 



r>j]j,'a(Iiir-(<cnc-ia1 t’. jl. Oodk 

delivered, to speak to his countrymen \\hat- 
over message 1 had from India. Frjuikly 
gjjeaking 1 was not thr least prt'pared for the 
task and indeed I felt soinewliat nervous lest 
in sympathizing with the present (Jhiuese 
movements I was going to be ultra-critical 
of dapan. 1 reiuembcrcd the nmch-adver- 
tiscd statement of iSir Hari Singh Gonr, one 
of our nationalist leaders. A few months 
ago he stopped at Manila on his way back 
from Japan and Chinn to India. The Manila 
newspapers published interviews with him 
and in one of them he was quoted to liave 


made some criticism of China in relation to 
her present crisis witli Japan, a criticism 
which extremely displeased the Chinese 
community. One prominent Chinese of 
Manila sincerely told rac that Sir Hari Singh 
was but too well-fed by the flapanese when he 
was ill Japan and did not know what he was 
talking. TIis statement as (jnoted was really 
unfortunate! and unfair. Importunately, Sir 
Hari Singh Gonr later, before his depcarture, 
changed his view-point and began to bo 
sympathetic toward ('hina. 

I was nervous when 1 began to speak, 
because I wanted to avoid any such lapses. 
But I openly explained my mental state 
saying that we Indians hesitated to speak out 
anything on this Siuo-Japanese imbroglio. 
We consider it very unfortunate under the 
existing relationship betwe<*u the East and 
the \Ve8t. We certainly like China to win 
her case just as we like any oppressed country 
to win. But w<* like her to win without the 
active support of any of the Western nations, 
for we have reasons to fear from past 
experienec tliiit any such support might 
ultimately prove very costly to C’hina and 
oven to the East as a whole. If C-hina wins 
her case against Japan with the help of 
some Western nation, she may temporarily 
raise iier position to some importance, but 
she would, J am afraid, hai'diy win that 
self-respect and sclf-confidenee which Japan 
did by defeating Russia. She would con¬ 
tinue to pay tribute, and more so than 
before, to the power of the W est, while there 
would bo no nation in Asia to challenge its 
false prestige and unbridled an'oganee. We 
d<i not want China to lose, for that might 
mean the destruction of her hoary civilization, 
which is the only other civilization beside 
our own that has stood the test of time and 
for more than forty centuries kept one- 
fourth of tlie whole humanity above the 
barbarism of the Wc-st. We do not want 
China to lose, for we shudder to tliink what 
Japan then might become with her imperi¬ 
alistic greed whetted by eoncjueBt and, more 
especially, by the conquest of such a 
wonderfully rich country. Wc should want 
this sad event settled without humiliation of 
either n.'ition. We have great respect for 
C’hina. She haF shown even greater vitality 
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than our country to maintain her wonderful 
civiliKation, and cultural individuality against 
the cruel attack of powcr-inad nations. 
She, with the extraordinary force of her 
civilisation, tamed the wild Mongols and the 
Manchus. She is the only country in the 
world that has assimilated millions of Jews 
and MuharomadaiiP. She is the only country 
in the world that lias regarded militaiism 
throughout its long cultural history as the 
lowest of human occn])ations. Her ideal of 
life as upheld by Lao-Tze, Confucius, Men¬ 
cius and other great thinkers )f old shows a 
lofty moral vision and a profound under¬ 
standing of liiinian nature. It is an ideal to 
be patient, peaceful, tolerant, and utiaggrcs- 
sive, -in a word, far above the ideal of 
those who shaiuelesslv ad\'cTtise themselves 
as highly civilized. It is an ideal that has 
madiT them too good for the modern world. 
Me ill the Orient with our sa''red ideal and 
tradition, are now in contact with forces 
which with their oppositi* principles are 
seeking either to destroy or enslave us. 
It seems no longer sab* to liohl that noble 
conception of life. It only invites humili¬ 
ation, insult, and oppression. In uiv 
0 ])iniou Japan is only an incident in all the 
fatal forebodings which threaten to overtake 
the civilizations of the East. Will China 
rebarbarize herself to face the [iresent 
barbarism ? \\ e know that she is surrounded 

by circumstances which rctpiirc of Iut, for 
her self-preservation, a rapid militarization 
of her people. The military profession, which 
used to be considered by her as the lowest of 
all human professions, is through sheer 
necessity now being regarded as good for all. 
M ill China be able to save her noble civiliza¬ 
tion by giving herself up to this awful ideal 
of life ? Will not submission to such an 
ideal bo virtually rejecting her own ? If .-jlie 
accepts the cult of militarism she has to reject 
the high ideal of her civilization, if she rejects 
militarism she may have to lose her eiviliza- 
^n. How is she going to solve this dilemma ? 
We in India are exceedingly interested in it, 
oui* problem is in no sense' less 
difficult than China^e. Any success that 
China may make in solving tlio problem Avill 
instil hope into tJic heart of India. China's 
resistance to foreign ideal and civilization is 

50»3 


a great encouragement to India, for, she like 
China is also struggling to save her great 
civilization. Wc sincerely want China to 
win, but not certainly by losing her civiliza¬ 
tion. Probably China, with her hoary wLsdom, 
will not lack in resources to solve her 
problem. 

And why do I not like Japan to lose if it 
means Cliina’s victor^' with the help of eome 
M'esterii nation ? Japan with her ue.wly 
:ic(juired power, through a s\steniatic imita¬ 
tion of the MT*st, servt's as the best example 
for ns to answer tho West in all its extrava¬ 
gant claim to civilization. Japan has shown 
tliat an Oriental people can civilize itself, if 
it so choose', in tlir* manne.r of the West, and 
become as powerful as any dangerous nation 
of the world. IJiit it does not make tho world 
better. It makes the world situations rather 
worse by turning one more peaceful people 
power-mad and dangerously aggressive. If 
•lapan is ever defeated by any Western power 
while the other Oriental countries remain 
to be as they arc or a little better, but not so 
powerful as to challenge any foreign aggres¬ 
sion, there will be practically notliing left for 
us in tlie Orient to help us raise our head 
before the blustering bullies of tho West. 
We point to the hollowness of its extravagant 
claim by citing the example of Japan that tho 
so-called civilization of the West tends only 
to make people dangerous by emphasizing 
animal virtues in man. NV'e take courage to 
repudiate the display of the Western Power 
as wc see that Japan does so with perfect 
self-confidence. Will not the hope of reas¬ 
serting ourselves be shattered if some 
Western Power soracliow succeed through 
the iiistriiineiitality of China, in bending low 
the high head of Japan ? What source of 
encouragement would be left for tli<‘ unfortu¬ 
nate peoples of tJio East to free themselves 
from the organized tyranny of the AVest ? 
This is also an equally important problem 
whicli we can hardly afford to overlook. 

Both China and Japan are great inspira¬ 
tions to India. China inbpirc.s her to love 
and preserve her own great eivilization. 
Japan inspires her to a hope of "dvatioii. But 
on the whole, I must admit that uir greatest 
sympathy goes to China, for she <Js a highly 
civilized country and is so good that others 
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take advantage of her goodness and seek to 
oppress and humiliate her without the least 
qualms of conscietico. China must hud a 
way to reassert herself or there is little hope 
for the real spirit of civilization to survive. 

My speech was partly translated to the 
Chinese General. He looked at me several 
times and then told his interpreter to tell me 
how he wished he could speak out to me his 
feeling. As I had to leave the party shortly 
after niy speech, 1 went to bid him good-bye. 
He called his interpreter and told him that 
he would like to invite me at his own place. 
We fixed the date on the following Sunday 
at S A. M., when we would breakfast together 
at the Great Eastern Hotel, where he was 
very splendidly accouimoduted by the Chinese 
community. 

Exactly at eight I arrived at the hotel and 
found him waiting for me. alone in his richly 
furnished room. He immediately rang for 
his secretary to stand as the interpreter. He 
was trying to tell me all he could within the 
time at his disposal, for he was supposed to 
attend a meeting an hour later. This is what 
I gathered in course of the short interview : 

The Chinese General Chao-huan Oong 
was born in 1892 at Canton, China. While 
studying in a Chinese university he noticed 
that his country had been subjected to count¬ 
less humiliations by foreign nations because 
of its military weakness. H»* found Japan, 
on the other hand, very highly respected 
because she happened to be a good fighter. 
So he felt his country’s imuu'diatc need and 
acquired an interpgt in military training. He 
entered the Chinese army in which he showed 
such marked abilities that iu a short time he 
was raised to the high pr)sitiou of brigadier- 
general. He wont to Japan in 1 fJ24 to learn 
the secret of Japanese army organization and 
entered as student iu the Military Aciideiny 
at Tokyo. Having graduated from tlmre he 
went to France to ree<*ivo training in aviation 
and studied the science for a year Ecole 
de Morane. From France he went to Germany 
and made a thorough study of the German 
army system. Then he travelled throughout 
Europe to study the military conditions and 
finally returned to China in the spring of 1931. 

Immediately he entered active service 
as brigadier-general to the National Guard 


Army at Nanking. Within a month he was 
summoned to the Ninteenth Route Army 
when it was at Kiangsi fighting the commu¬ 
nists. In the winter of 1932 his army was sum¬ 
moned to the Shangh.ii-Nanking railway lino 
to save it from the attack of the Japanese 
army. When war with Japan broke out at 
Shanghai, for the first time, .at 11 i*. M., 
Jamiar\’^ 28th, General Ooug's formation, the 
inOth brigade, was at that historic (’hapei, the 
first point of the Japanese invasion. There they 
gave the enemy a stubborn resistance. But 
compared with the JapancAO army they were far 
behind in military eejuipment. The Japanese 
used armoured cars iu all their charges for¬ 
ward, the Chinese resisted them only with 
grenades. The Japanese resorted to aerial 
bombardment using heavy incendiary bombs 
to meet which the fChinese did not have even 
sufficient anti-.aireraft guns. So Avhen the 
Japanese aerial forces began to throw bombs 
over the famous Cominereial Press Buildings 
and the National Oriental Library, the age¬ 
long centres of Chinese culture, the Chinese 
soldiers found it impossible to save them. 
But it excited their luitred to its highest 
pitch, increasing their military strength and 
determination for greater and more persistent 
resistance. Tiiey were so bent upon revenge 
that they soon resort<'d to a strong oflensive. 
The Japanese began to negotiate for peace 
and a temporary truce was arrived at. But 
alas ! it was arrived at after Chapei was 
reduced to a flat piece of land. The only 
consolation for General Oong was that his 
army did its best. 

Meanwhile, General Oong was relieved 
at Chapei by another brigade, and ordered to 
defend the Woosuug Forts. For, the Japanese 
army having failed to take Chapei, turned its 
attack upon Woosung. The battle round 
Woosung lasted about a month. It was a moat 
severe action in which the Japanese army 
took to aerial and "naval bombardment. 
General Oong found no other means of 
defence than digging trenches and patting up 
barricades to avoid such bombardment. It was 
only a defence, for, under the circumstances, 
any offensive was unthinkable. The Chinese 
had only rifles and machine-guns to defend 
their strategic points. So they songht to get 
near the enemy to engage them in a hand to 
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hand fight and make thorn renounce their shell 
boiubardrnent. The Japanese army had till then 
failed to take Woosung and was waiting for 
reinforcements. This was a great discourage¬ 
ment to the Chinese forces, for they were 
outnumbered by the enemies. The Japanese 
army soon succeeded in destroying tlie central 
line of defence and began charging forward 
to occupy the land. The, C'hiucse forces still 
continued to resist. But how long ! Ili'peuted 
reinforcements of the Japanese army finally 
forced the C-hineso to retreat. While the 
other Chinese troops wen* gradually retreat¬ 
ing, General Cong still kept his regiments to 
hold the ground and was in fact unwilling to 
retreat. But the n^presentatives of the people 
urged him "to waste no more men but to 
keep the force for the future.” General Cong 
intorprct<*d this retreat as not admitting 
defeat but just a necessary step takcni to 
prepare for greater and longer resistance. 

The young general was all in a hurry, for 
already it was ])ast nine and he must leave 
us. Without going further into his last 
.adventure he turned to my speech in the 
C^liiuese party. With a quiet but <'onfident 
smile, he assured me that he understood my 
view-point, that he, thoroughly realized the 
gravity of the problem of our great ancient 
civilizations. lie adinittc'd that the problems 
of China and India were himil.'ir in many 
respects. Then ho said with a firm and 
emphatic v'oice that, in his opinion, the 
solution of our problems should be this : 
*Our civilization is our eternal end, foreign 
civilization is to be used as means to that 
end ; experience has shown that we have to 
use the means of the foreigners to extricate 


ourselves from all humiliating entanglements.^ 
It was, indeed, a good statement, but I felt 
like asking him if there was no danger of the 
means finally becoming the end. There was,, 
however, no time for interruption. 

Next he turned to the subject of India. 
He said the Chinese people were naturally in 
great 'sympathy with the Indian movement 
and had been carefully watching its progress, 
lie mentioned the nain<! of Mahatma Gandhi 
with a <Ieep feeling of respect and fervently 
began to state how the C^hincse people had 
always reveied him as the greatest man of 
the age. Then he revealed to me his plan of 
soon going to India after his Philippine tour. 
He eagerly asked me several times, "Would 
1 be able to see Alahatina Gandhi ? You 
know how I respect him. Would he kindly 
see me ?” His inquiry was so pressing that 
it seemed he wanted to know if I could help 
him to see our r(!vcred Mahatma. I told him 
1 could write to some Indian leader about 
it if he would give me the time when he might 
be expected in India. He paused for a 
minute and then said, “I shall let yoij know 
later.” "With this he departed leaving mo 
with his secretary and two other companions 
one of whom was a specialist in aviation and 
the other a eliief naval ofiicer, both accom¬ 
panying him ill his itinerary. 

In the nieantiiiie, fresh news arrived from 
China that the Japanese army in the north 
had suddenly again invaded Chinese 
territory and taki'ii possession of Shiuihaikwan 
and .lehol. The (’hinese General could no 
longer think of staying abroad and now he is 
back in China to r<‘ap])eai' in the field of 
action for the redemption of his country. 



ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF GOLD EXODUS 

By U. N. GHOSAL, bsc. (Ef-ow.), Londow. 


S INCE the last quarter of UVll a new ehnpter 
has been iiitrodiieeti into India's gold 
history. India is traditionally an importer 
of gold which .shci prefers to receive in excliange 
for_ her favourable balance of trade. Thus, 
while the net gold imports to this country 
during the three (fuarturs of tlie last century 
were about Rs. ^ 200 erores, they mounted to 
Rr. 557.20 erores in course of th(’ 31 years of this 
century. It is a peculiarity of this vast treasure 
that it refuses to do its monetary function as 
the basis of currency and finds refuge in hoards. 
Currency experts have thus nick-named India 
as a veritable “sink for gold.” Neverthclcs.®, 

this tendency should be'viewed with some indul¬ 
gence. The credit organissation of tliis coun¬ 
try is too inadequate for its need'^. Gold 

lioards, in the>!e circuin.sbinces, .serve ns a sort 
of personal “banking re.“prve” to every hoarder 
who cun draw upon them in emergencies. The 
rapid gold surrender by India, which ha.s 

Hwclleil to such high figures as about Rs. 115 
crorea in course of a ycar-and-a-half thus 

appears to raise important i.ssucs. 

Position of tuk Indian Cukrknoy 

It is a commonplace to explain the causes 
of the gold cxoilns by alluding to the breakdown 
of the Gold Btandanl in Great Britain. The 
relatioiibhip is pniua fine plain. Wc have, in 

India, evolved, since the elosiin* of the mints 

in iHfld, a system of eurrency which might be 
best described as the Sterling Exchange Stan¬ 
dard. As the name shows, it iinplie.s the 
command of the Rupee over a fix^d amount of 
the Pound Sterling for external purpo-K’s The 
essentials of the system are thus, in the first 
place, the existence of two forms of cnrren<‘y : 
one for intenuil purpo'-es, n\., the Tlupfe, and 
another for extiinal luiiposcs, /n., the Pc,nnd ; 
and, in the second place, a mechanism to main¬ 
tain a definite relationship bfdwcen the inlernal 
and external ouireneies, which was fixed by 
statute, in 1^27, at Re. l = iff. tW. The nuebanism 
to work tlie sv«tein cou>'ists of tho large reserves 
which the Government mu-^t keep in Tjondon 
and in India to sell Hlerling for Rupees or 
Rupees for Sterling, as demanded hv the 
exigencies of our fvinign trade. This offer of 
internal an<l external purchasing jiower at 
a fixed rate enabled the Guveinnient to maintain 
a definite parity between the Rupee and the 
Sterling. 

Causes of Gold Exodus 
Bo long as Britain was on the Gold Standard 
1 the Rupee was equivalent to a definite amount 


of gold through the medium e( the Sterling. 
When Britain had to abandon) gold, the con¬ 
vertibility between gold and' Sterling censed, 
which, in essence, constituted the- Gild Standard. 
This refusid at once over-valued gold in terms of 
Sicrlitig us well us^ tho Rupee, nnd luade it 
profitabio to sell gold in exchange for the 
current purchasing power. Neverthele-sa, it is 
one thing to dishoard and quite another tO' 
export. There has alway.s bwn a well-mark»d 
differenco between tho Rupee value- and tho 
Sterling value, of golil. You get lesser Rupees 
than Pounds for tho same amount of gold. 
Tills difference to be had by a mere yipoffe.s» 

of transference, providoil the bnllion itealcrs 
with a .strong incentive to seranible as much 
gold as possible and deport it abroad. It is 
doubtful, further, if a consideiablp section of tho 
sellers should have parted with its gold in 
the absenee of an unpreeendented economic com¬ 
pulsion. In fact, from the early part of lOIil, 
gold sales had already begun. It has been 
estimated that from 5,000 to G,(M)0 tolas of 

fine gold were daily offered, at this time, for 

sale Ill Bombay. Apjinrcntly, a large volume of 
this camo out of hoards to meet the exigencies 
of tho time.s. The premium on gold provided 
at once a powerful .stimulus to increase the 
sales which, otherwise, would not have attained 
its present proportion. 

The Determination of the Paper 
Exchanoe 

As the depreciation of tho Sterling constitutes 
the sole element of profit from the gold salcis 
measurable at any time by the fall in the 

Foreign Exchange in terms of gold curnmeies, 
it might he interesting to point out the main 
forces that determine the Foreign Exchanges 
under tho new conditions. Why, to take an 
cxaiiiTile, did the gold parity of £1=$4.8(5 drop 
to about $ 3.38 during the first four months 
of the paper regime in Great Britain and, later 
on, why did it gradually rise to $. 360-70, and 
maintain this level for a considerable time ? 

The new parity is, proximatcly established 
by the operation of the simple law of demand 
for, and supply of, respective currencies of the 
countries either on gold and paper, or, on 
paper and paper. In normal times tne dtaracter 
of the foreign trade .exercises almost the sole 
influence on the demand and supply of respective 
currencies, and the chief result is a stable 
exchange. In periods of uncertainty; however, 
as at present, the psychological factors, like popular 
confidence, political stability, speculal«n 4 etc. 
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exert an ovcrwholming’ influence. The drop 
of the pound sterling, in the first period 
from S 4.86 to $ 3..S8 indicated a considerable 
loss of confidence in Britain’s future. Again, 
the gradual rise in the second period, demons¬ 
trated the partial recovery of the lost confidence 
followed by an inflow of capital. Lastly, wi<lo 
fluctuations on some occasions rcsulto<l mostly 
from the activities of the speculators. 

In the long run, Foreign Exchanges between 
gold and paper or between paper countries 
themselves, must be the reflex of their relative 
price level.s. Thus, for instance, if paper 
prices remain steady while the gold prices rise, 
the Paper Exchange would improve in terms 
of gold ; or, alternatively, if gold prices remain 
stable while paper prices ri.se, the latter’s 
exchange value in terms of gold woulil be more 
unfavourable. The same principle applies to 
non-gold countries theni'selves. Their Foreign 
Exchanges woulil be determined by the relative 
purchasing power of their currencies at home 
and abroad. It follow.s Ihi'refore that the 
stability of exchanges under the present condi¬ 
tions esm- be maintained, among tlie Paper 
Group, by a common policy of internal price 
stablization. 

PoSStlJT.15 CtIUCKS to GolI) OtTT-FLf)W 

The above doctrine, commonly known ns 
the doctrine of Purchasing Power Parity, will 
help to explain how possible checks may 
operate to stop the gold out-flow. The gold 
exports aro jiaid for in Jlupees —a process which 
implies currency expansion. Normally this 
.should raise Indian prices and Excliange, reduc¬ 
ing thereby the profits from (he gold sales, 
and checking possibly to the same extent, the 
gold ^ exports. There are, however, two obstacles 
m this way. The external value of the Kupee, 
in the first place, is dependent on Sterling 
prices, which pi event any effect of a rise in 
Rupee prices to work out its re.sults ; and, in 
the second place, in the absence of any demand 
for the new money there cannot be any rise' 
of Indian prices,—a situation created, primarily, 
by the «conoinic depre.s.sion. A necessary check 
, to gold exports, on the other hand, may more 
easily be brought about by a rise of gold 
prices, if, in the meantime, the Sterling ICxchunge 
i.s lot free to adjust itself, wliich, as we know, 
it is not It follows, therefore, that an immediate 
drop in gold exports is unlikely unless the 
storlmg were to be sterling were to be stabilized 
at a higher parity with gold or both France and 
the U. 8. A. were, for some ciitastraphic reason, 
to be put off the Gold Standard. 

Immediate ooksequevces 

An analysis of the immediate consequraces 
■ must legitimately view the incidence of gold 
exports on the actions of («), the Government, 
<»), the sellere of gold who consist mostly of 
cultivators, land-owners and professional classes, 
and (m), the business community in general. 


To the Government the gold release has, in a 
wohI, provided the solution of its depressing 
financial problem, as a comparison of the 
Exchange and Budgetary position, prior to 1932 
ami afterwards, will explain. 

In the summer of 1931, India had witnessed 
a heavy flight of capital, due mainly to diverse 
forms of instability, which had the same effect 
on the Exchange as an excess of imports over 
exports. Aiiil to thi.s the rapid decline of a 
favourable haltinco of mprchandi.se trade in 1931. 
To meet, therefore, the exce.ssive demand for 
Bterling and to maintain the 18 d. ratio at tho 
same time. Government had to sell huge quantities 
of Re,versc Councils, c., claims on the Secretary 
of Slate for Sterling in London in exchange for 
the money supplied in Imlia. Thi.s process, 
however, eonld not go on indefinitely. It meant 
the depletion of India’s gold reserves with the 
Secretary of State ; for, he had to meet tho 
Sterling claims out of tlie.se reserve.^. It made, 
next, tho imvment of Home Charges (Payments 
for ‘Service'.’ and other di'bts) a matter of 
increasing difficulty. Tho payment of the.so dues, 
it must he rt'memliercd, i.s facilitated in 
normal times, liy Indiii’.s favoiirnhle halancu of 
trade which, to repent, the dwindling exports and 
the flight of rn])itiil had effaced. Lastly, it 
contracteil the volume of currency by an amount 
equivalent to the gale of Reverse CouriciL, with a 
eonseqiiential fall of prices in an already difficult 
period of falling price level. 

Two alternatives were thus open to Government 
It had either to abandon the 18d. ratio, or default 
in meeting its ohligatinn.s. The former course seemed 
the more likely, and many had pronounced 
th(' verdict that the IS d. ratio was “as dead as 
mutton.” Thanks to the ahanilonment of tho 
Gold Standard the cffiux of gold released a set 
of forces which cleared the Government from its 
flnanrial tangle It removed, in tho first place, 
the strain on Ihe Rupee-Sterling lOxehange and 
made the maintenance of the IS d. (Sterling) 
ratio an easy mutter. Gold now began to be 
exported as a commodity, though the merchandise 
exports had been increnMngly dwindling as will 
be evident from the following figure.s, 

Mekchandibe ExI*OKT8. 

(In crores of rupees) 

Exports. liniiortB. Balance of 

Trade 

193U 25:»-25 1 83-26 69 99 

1931 ](}5-91 134 84 3107 

1932 13818 1,'B38 4 80 

The diminishing merchandise -exports were 

more than compensuted by treasure exports, as 
will be seen from below. 

Tkeasukk Exports. 

(In crores of Rupees) 

Balance of Total EUlaiice n'reasura 
Treasure Mci bandise) 

1930 —26 82 iJ17 

1931 26-50 57-57 

1932 74-04 78-84 
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It is thus apparent that though the 
favourablo balanct^ of uicroharuliKo trwle iwul 
declined in to such low figures as Its. 4'80 
crores, the exports of tre^asure liacl made the 
total favouraiilo balance to swell ais high as 
Its. TH'Hl crores. This solved then, iii th(.‘ second 
place, the n‘mittiin<‘e problem of the government 
equally well. Lastly, the era of falling prices 
was now rejdaeed by plentiful money which 
poured, in the ai)sonce of better in-re,.sting facilitie.s, 
into state loans. Governiiient could now pnicure 
funds for the jiktc asking. The improvement in 
the finances of the (Vntral (Tovernment today, it is 
thus clear, is the logical corollary to gold exports. 

EkI‘'Kit on Golij Sf.llkjiis 

flow’ have the gold -ellers been nfl‘«etc<l ‘i* It 
has been ])ointed out aiiove that most of tho 
sellers are sellers by neeessity and not bv 
preference invdoniniunt element of gold 
exports, ill etb(*r words, is (Hiniposed of “ilistress 
gohl.” To maintain, as Sir Robert Johnson, The, 
Ih'piily Master and (biiiptroller of the Royal 
Mint in Britain, has maintained in his annual 
rP])ort, that “there is no sign tif any considerable 
melting down of native jewellery" beeause, most 
of the goM exjiorts are in tlie form of refined 
bullion bars, is only hr overlook the fart that 
large quantities of gold are sent in for rciiiienient 
to the Ilomliay mint by pnvatt' persons. The 
prepomleranee of distress gold i.s also roughly 
distinguishable from the effei't of goUl sales on 
priees. 

Tho fliglit of “distress gold” is neither an 
unmixed evil nor good It evokes anxiety beeause 
the “banking resources” of tho seller go out of 
his reaeh once for all. Hi.-' lowly conditions do 
not permit liim U) put hv ?• small ^'raction of his 
sale proceeds to meet a futuie coiitingi'iiey. 
Novertholoss, he takes the ailvantagre of u higher 
price which, af all events, is a beft^T bargain 
than a more dubious one (by mortgage) with the 
money-lender. The position of tin* aveiago Iiidimi 
ib always very gloomy, reiideivtl more gloomy 
by tho present «lepres.sion, laii its solution <loes 
not lie in ar* endeavour to save a few trinkets of 
his gold, which in any ease I'annot be saved. 
The solution lies, as anyone who has the interest 
of tliis country at his heart knows, in a reason¬ 
able development of India's jiroiluetivc resources 
and credit organisation. 

EkKETT on TIlK Bi'SINICSS (’OJIMITNITY. 

To tlie businehs communily--apart from the 
bullion dealers—gold exodus has jirodueed very little 
difference. The easy money of llKfei, due to 
currency expansion of a croro of 1-cupees (made 
possible b 3 f the gold exports), led to no business 
revival, neither in the export trade nor in the 
internal trade. The reason i.s plain. You can 
CTpand the rarrency, but you cannot always 
increase its demand or its circulation. Monetary 
action fails to work oui* ito logical 


results if economic forces are rigid or non- 
responsivc. Tarifis and economic crisis abroad, a 
vicious circle, check our exports, while internally 
a complex of economic and political depression 
heigliteri the tendency towards tlie downward 
movement. What must wo do then ? Evidently, 
an initiative to counteract tliis iendoncy must 
come from the Government and its ageneies by 
ereating sueh conditions us would increase the 
(Icmaml for money. Nor will this be difficult of 
realization, in tlie economic sphere, which offers, 
ill a country like India, vast opportunities of 
useful I'xrienditurc, piirtieularly in diverse forms 
of public work.''. The subject demands well- 
conccivcd plans and a division of work on which 
a periniineiit economic boily could oiler valuable 
guidiinee. 

TJ l/riMATIJ G( iNSmiVKNl'KS 

Indian ojiinion, generally, 1ms viewed with 
eoiisideiabje apprehension the steady surrender 
of India’s goM. The arguments in support of 
this anxiety arc* not, howcv*-r, always the same. 
To some, gold is a veritable symbol of wealth. 
To lose it is to lo'^e national stability. Ruch a 
view, if pushed to extreme lengths, defeats its 
own enchs. Kor tlie more gold is withheld from 
its jirojier use tho greater are its chanec’rf of a > 
final divorce from money, an event, not altogether 
unlikely in the present eii cum stances. Khould 
it hapiien, the value of gold would be pulled down 
almost to tlie level of that of silver To others, 
the dishoarding of gold is rcpelliuit because, as they 
conceive it, you exchange mere paper for gold. 
The danger lies of course not in ]taiie,r but in 
its futuie depreeiatioii Much depends therefore 
on the jKiliey of the eurreney authority if this fear 
should iiiateriali/A' or not. Lastly, there is a strong 
group, and this constitutes tlu> majority, which 
resents the policy of gohl surrender because of 
its anxiety for the future Indian eurreiicj'. This 
view agrees with the opinion, as expressed by the 
Reoretary of State at tlie last Round Table 
(bnfereiiee, that central responsibility in India 
i.s impossible without financial autonomy and 
finani'ial autonomy without a reserve h>uik. ‘Is 
th*' (iovernmeiit doing anything for the purpose 
Why then does it not take this opportunity to 
purchase a large volume of the mem to s(>rve 
as a reserve for our currency f Two assumptions 
an- thus made : (1) That the Gold Standard is 

the most desirable, form of currency for India, 
and (2), that when the moment arrives we would 
be hard put to find the necessary reserves. While 
the former must be accepted with important quali¬ 
fications I he latter need not cause the nervousiu’ss 
that is often manifested. 

CuKiiENCY A Would Pboblem 

It is well to begin by recognizing^ the impor¬ 
tant truth that tlie currency problem is at once a 
worhi problem—it hardly admits of any local 
solution. What are the lessons to be drawn from 
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the present plif^ht of the worhl currencies ? In 
course of a couple of years forty-five nations have 
been forced off the Gold Standard. Those that 
remain on it are no better off, in spite of their 
huge gold stocks, than those that are without it. 

' While the former “sterilizo” their ^ gold and 
heighten their tariff walls in fear of raising home 
prices and of “exchange dumping,” the latter 
suffer from contracted markets, an unstable 
exchange and a general uncertainty about the 
future. Of what profit is it to India to join 
herself to gold, under thesi; conditions, if a 
common solution be not found ? 

The probletn, obviously is to devise* a wi»i‘k- 
ing compromise between tho two i<leals of stabi¬ 
lity of prices and atability of exchange. Oan 
this end be achieved by paper money ? 

OlJHTACl.tSt TO I’aPKII CuiUiKNt’.Y 

Paper, it is true, possesses supreme merits as 
currency. It can, by regulating the volume of 
currency to business nee-ds, maintain stable 
prices at home. It can, by pursuing a common 
jiolicy of Internal price stabilization among paper 
currencies preserve a stable exchange. It can, in 
short, do just what money is meant to tlo, a 
steady internal and ext(*rnal jiurehasing powi^r. 
And yet, it is jiree.isely these things that paper 
money hesitatc’s to do. The difficultius are evi- 
<i(mtly practical in character. For, thi‘ nailization 
of this aim, at the present stage of world develop¬ 
ment, demands an amount of co-operation which, 
clearly, is much greater than that rwpiired 
for working the (Jold Standard. Moreover, the 
foundation of a currency system is idtimatcly 
based on popular confidence in home as 
well as in foreign currency—a ((uality which 
paper will take long to command. If paper 
is to be the acknowledged goal, we^ must ))rocoed 
cautiously by creating the conditions tor its 
ultimate victory. 

Lehhons kuom Post-War (Jom> 

A niturn to the post-war Gold Standard, on 
the other haml, is neither practicable nor desirable, 
though it has many lessons to tench us. Two 
causes, broadly, have been responsible for its 
failure : one cxti*rnal and another internal, rn,, 
{i) the inordinate gold movements from debtor 
to creditor countries and (ii) the maintenance of 
high reserve ratios to “back” the currency. 
While the former went against an essential 
principle of a successful Gold Standard that 
movements of gold must be restricted as far as 
possible to adjusting trade balanct'S only (a 
failure of which resmted in the “sterilization” of 
gold), the latter prevented an inflexible currency 


from checking the tendency of failing prices and 
rigid economic systems. 

The Essentials ok \ IlEPcmMEO Gold 

A lleformeil Gold must avoid both of these. 
It must, as a remedial measure, require tho 
removal of all tho.so conditions which neiMjssitate 
disxiroportionate gold transfers ; and it must, us a 
constructive measure, demand a concerted policy 
of gold economization, primarily, by a reduiition 
of reserve ratios and co-opcratioii amongst 
tVntnd Hanks. Three conaeijuences would 
follow. The moiicbiry demand tor gold woulil 
be iulju.stod to its total stocks and annual 
Iiroductioii, which otherwisi* would be inadequate, 
secondly, the di.sw|iiiiibriuin of prices and costs 
wouLl he removed by a margin representing 
the difference between legal minimum ratios 
and actual lioldings, and lastly, the dangers 
following upon sudden gold withdrawals, from one 
country to another, would be avoided by the co¬ 
operation of Oentral Hanks. Given these, the 
redistribution of golil from the over-stocked to 
the under-stocked eountrie.s could be effec-tml 
l>y either a rise of gold pri(*e.s or the stabilization 
of the existing non-gold e-urrcncios at .such 
parities a.s will ensure them, for some time a 
favourable balance of payments. Furtlier, iuler- 
uational credit o[)oratiuns may as well bring 
about a necessary change in gold holdings. 

Implications on Indiv 

The imi>]ications of this discussion on the 
Indian situation have been incidentally maile 
plain. If India looks on the gold problem 
from a general ])oint of view, and she will 
be non«‘ the loser if sound principles are follow¬ 
ed, her demand for cover ratios must be 
curtailed. No doubt, the peculiar position of 
India both as a debtor and an agricultural 
country will entitle her to a higher ratio than 
most others winch arc not similarly placed, 
but this wdll not lie inconsistent with the gener^ 
gold interests. The aeipiisition of this reserve 
to establish a Central Bank at an early date 
can neither present insuperable <liffieulties if 
it is made out from (a) our present gold lioldings 
with the Secretary of State and the Gtovernor- 
General, (ft) a direct purchase of future sales, 
(c) a credit, if at all neces.sary, through Ae Bank 
for International Settlements and (d) the nor mal 
favourable trade, balance consequential either 
to rise of gold prices or to a general economic 
ree,overy. Of these alternative sour('.eB, it may 
be pointed out, the first would provide an ample 
amount for the itninediato institution of a Central 
Bank, while the second and the fourth might 
be utilized for a progressive adjustment of the 
cover-ratios. 
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T he word “movement” signitins “the course 
or process) of chjiiig'e” iind it ciinnut be 
denied thiit India i-* chanein^ and oliiiMi>in^ 
rapidly. She has been awakened from her afre- 
lonjj sj(»c*p—and her women no less than" her 
men have be(*n roust'd from their slumbers 
almost, as it were, by the touch of a nia^ic wantl. 

The woman’s nioveme'«t in India, retranletl 
broadly and comjirehensively, mav be dividetl 
into an early and pit'-war perioil of isolaleil 
utioits, iniliafod by individual pioneers and 
organizations, lowanli social reform and the 
advancement of female edueation, and the more 
consolidated and defmittdv f'emini'>t niovemout 
which arose at tho end t)f the war, and has since 
grown with a vigour and rn]>iditY which may bo 
said to be without parallel in any age or 
country. 

The origins of the earliei inovemimts may be 
trace 1 to the work of early sicial ami ndieious 
reformers, both ^ men ami women—Raja Ram 
Mohuii Roy, Keshuh Cmindcr Sen, Swami 
Dayanand, Mr.>. Ranade, the great I’.imlita 
Ramabai whose monumental work in Poona is a 
glowing example of the caijabililies of Indian 
womanhooil -to mention ja^t one or two names - 
and other .silent and seUle-s workers who ?.owed 
the good s<*etl, and last, though n<»t least, to tho 
influeiKM', direct and imlirecl,, and >tork of 
Christian misaions. 

The amazing practical demonstration of what 
women can achieve, if _ given the opportunity, 
furnished by our .si.«ters in Europe and .\meriea 
during tho war and the wave of ilemand for 
emancipation amongst women which spread so 
widely in the West after the war, had their 
natural repereussions in this eountiy and found 
a powerful rc-poiise here as if from some long 
pent-up impetus. 

The iir-t purely feiuiiii.st organization to arise 
in India was the Women’s Iiidi.iri Association, 
formed in Madras m 1U17. Though ^t:lrted 
entirely as an odueatiunal institution, tho move¬ 
ment i’or the Reform Bill proved that a most 
necessary part of work for the udvanecnient of 
women was propaganda in sufiport of woman’s 
suffrage. This was accordingly added to its 
objects and it has become an All-India Asso¬ 
ciation with Eoveritv-two brandies sprout! over the 
greater part of f^jnthern India. 1 would like 
to reeominoiid its oifieial monthly organ, StH 
Dliartna, to those interested in women’s work. 

Movements towards adult e iucition for women, 
similar to the Women’s Institutes in England, 
are to be found in different parts of India—in 


particular in Bengal and Madras. Tho Ferloration 
of Uaivorsity Women in India, ooiiiposed of 
Association-, of wom'*n gradaato-i, exists in order 
to promote coneurti’d action, interest in public 
life, and international under-.ilulling. 

There aie seveial l*roviiicial Women’s Councils 
having as their oliject the a-isociutioa of women 
of all races, for service, for the advanuement of 
women, and for the adiliation of women’s 
>ocieties. Tiiese organiz.itions undertake special 
lines of work to wan Is the furtherance of edu¬ 
cation and social welfare. 

Tho National (Amncil of Women in India 
was founded in lUJo in order to feder.ite the 
Provincial Women’s Caiincils and other soeieties 
with similar aims for women’s advancement and 
welfare and to link India with iuternutional 
women’s movements. 

l*erhaps the most important and far-reaching 
of the many activities of which the woman’s 
movement in India is composed toilay is tho 
All-Imlia Women’s Conference. .Six nnnuiil 
coiitcreiices have been held so fiu and a pitrusil 
of tin* latp-t annual report shows the enormous 
ground which the activities of this organization 
cover-.. The uiiginal object of this conference 
was to promote the education of women, but in 
19J9 it was resolved that social reform should 
also be included in it-, programme of work. 
Women of all creeds and castes froin_ far and 
wifle —for this conference has bninches in all the 
principal (owns of British India as well ns in 
several imjiortant Indian States—attend tho 
annual session--, a striking feature being the 
presence of iiumhers ol women in purdah, many 
of whom travel long distnnce.s in order to take 
art in the proceedings. The coiiference has 
e«n instrumental in starling the All-India Edu¬ 
cation Fund Association under whose aegis a 
central training cxillegu for women in Delhi 
has just been opened and, I think, it may 
rightly regard as a personal triumph the jpassing 
of the Ilhild Marriage Ri'stnuiit Act, which Lady 
Kvkes in her opening address at the Fourth 
Confen'nce at Bombay com]iared in importance 
to Lord Bentiuck’s regubitiun to abolish tne 

In addition to the organizations above- 
mentioned mid the work of philanthropic women 
and men, there are numerous institutions and 
societies—such as the Seva Sivlans in Poona, 
Bombay, Madras and other centres, the Indian 
Women's University, Poona, the Vanita Vishrams 
at Bombay, Ahmedabad and eleevvhere, rescue 
homes, widows’ home.s, centres for training social 
workers, healtii and maternity and child welfare 
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centres in towns, villiigea and industrial nreasj 
leagues for social service, the Mahiln Sumiti 
founded in memory of Saroj Nab'ni Dutt—all of 
which pioneer efforts are the early beginnings of 
what will, 1 am convinced, eventuiilly he the 
regeneration of India. 

Women are taking an increasingly active part 
in public life and have shown their capability 
and capacity for service in provincial councils, 
as honorary msigistratos, as inemtiers of municipal 
bodies and public committee^, as inspectresses of 
schools, as teachers, lecturers and hea<Is of (*du- 
cational institutions and in the metliual hold 
as doctors, nurses and health visitors. 
In the realm of literature we can boast 
of names such as Toru Dutt, Sarojini Naidu and 
others—and the distinction achieved in admini¬ 
stration and statesmanship by II. H. the late 
Begum Sahiba of Bhopal and H. H. the Senior 
Maharani Sahiba of Travancore are. sufficient 
proof, if proof were needctl, of the capabilities 
of India’s women. 

But it is not my object to dwell for long on 
either Individual contributions to or the birth 
or grow^- of the woman’s movement. It is in 
its infancy and the few facts I have given to 
show that the movement is a living anil active 
force are an open book for all to read. 

What I want to emphasize are sonic of 
the aspects of this movement in the educational, 
social and political .spheres, as I see them, its 
needs and the difficulties it has to eniiounter in 
its programme of constructive work—and, above 
all, whak taken as a whole, the movement stands 
for. It would be difficult at the present critical 
stage of India’s development to overestimate the 
importano) of the education of women. Doubt¬ 
less, a certain amount of headway has been made 
in very recent years in this direction. In 1929-30 
the number of recognized institutions for educat¬ 
ing girls rose to 32,910 (an increase of 1,171) 
and their enrolment increased by 80,4S3 to 
13,S9,24-1. Nearly a million girls were, in aildi- 
tion, under instruction in boys’ sdiools—the total 
number of pupils, therefore, in recognized institu¬ 
tions being over two millions. The va^t majority 
of these girls, of course, were reading in primary 
schools and throughout the whole country there 
were only 235 women studying in medical 
colleges and 186 in training colleges for teai'hers. 
It is indeed depressing to be told that in no 
jirovince does one girl out of five attend school 
and in some province not one out of twenty or 
twenty-five and that female literacy still stands at 
only two per cent throughout India. 

Apathy, early marriage and lack of funds 
have been and still are the main ohstarlcs to 
the spread of education. The first, tt’a,., apathy, 
has undoubtedly been and is being combated to 
a large extent by vigorous public propaganda 
ty the main women's organizations—and we 
hope that propaganda togetuer with the Sarda 
Act have done something towards the eradication 
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of the hideous spectre of early marriage from 
the national life. 

Lack of funds, however, remains our constant 
handicap. 

Universal, free and compulsory primary 
education, ampler facilities for the higher educa¬ 
tion of girLs, the changing of school and college 
curricula to suit Imliun requirements have been 
and continue to be the daily cry of all women’s 
organizations—but alas! with the exception of 
Madras in all the city wanls and Bombay in 
four wards there ha.s been no compulsion of 
primary education in the. case of girls. In our 
own province, where a largo area than elsewhere 
in India has lulopLed compulsion, girls, un¬ 
fortunately, do not come under the systeai. “The 
spread of literacy among.st men only <*an never 
secure the atmosphere of an educated and 
enlightened home, and the existing disparity 
between the outlook of the man and woman 
will be increa.sed. National and social reasons 
all point to the necessity of adopting, wherever 
possible, the same policy for boys and girls.” 
Everyone will, I am sure, agree with this opinion 
as expinssetl in the Interim Report of the Indian 
Statutory Commission. Tlie fiwt that more than 
eighty-five per cent of Indian girls live in villa^s 
which are in most instances too poor to support 
a seliool with even one well-paid teacher, the 
deplorable dearth of women teachers, the diffScul- 
ties to bo encountered by such in village - life 
even when forthcoming, the lack of voluntary 
workers, and last, though by no means leas^ 

our social customs—idl seem to form almost 
insuperable barriers, 'rhe encouraging signs, 
however, are the general awakening among 
women and the genuine desire among the 

younger generation for education. The pioneer 
work of missions and Government is now 
being increasingly reinfonted by ludiiui efforts 
such as the Women’s University in Poona, the 
College of Arts for Women in Na^ur, 

schools for girls such as the Kanya Maha 

Vidyalaya, Julluudur, and the Sikh School 
in Ferozepore, various Seva Sadan-s, Lady Bose’s 
schools and Women’s Institutes in different 
centres. 

The supply, however, is in no way equal to 
the demand and so great is the leeway to be 
mode up that the watchword of the Hartog 
Committee cannot be enough stressed or reitera^ 
ed. It runs as follows : 

In the interest of the advance of Indian 

education os a whole priority should now be 

given to the claims of girls. 

Once, therefore, the_ fact _ has been gra.Hped that 
the education of girls is a sUie. non of 

national advance I am certain that sufficient 
funds will be forthcoming. 

The sphere of social reform presents even 
more formidable difficulties in the ay of the 
work of women’s orminizations. The social 
customs of this country have been so interwoven 
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with religious rites an<i beliefs that to break 
away from all such as hamper our growth seems, 
at times, a well-nigh impossible task. Much 
work, however, is being <lone by the efforts of 
the women’s organizations as well as by 
individual workers and the desire for such 
reform—which, after all, is the first step towards 
practical achievement—has penetrated to and is 
manifest even in the humblest homes. Women 
are striving hard for the abolition of, first, 
early marriage about which I should like to tsite 
the remarks of the Age of (Consent C'ommittee 
in their Report. Say they • 

“Early maternity is an evil and on evil of 
great magnitude. It contributes very largely 
to maternal and infantile mortality, in many 
cases wrecks the physical system of the girl 
and generally leads to degeneracy in the 
physique of the race. Let us compare the case 
of fiafi which was prevented by legislation with 
the case of early maternity. Safin were few 
and far between. They compelled attention by 
the enormity of the evil in individual cases, by 
the intense agony of the burning widow and the 
terrible shock they gave to humane f(>clings. 
Bat. after all, they were cases only of individual 
suffering. -In the case of early maternity, however, 
the evil is widespread and affects such a large 
number of women, both amongst Hindus and 
Muslims, as to necessitate rraress. It is so 
extensive as to affect the whole framework of 
society. The evil is so insidious in all the 
manifold aspects of social life that people have 
ceased to think of its shocking effects on the 

entire social fabric.the familiarity of the evil 

blinds as to its ghastly results. If legislation 
was Justified for preventing Sati, there is ample 
justification for legislation to prevent early 
maternity, both on the grounds of humanity 
and in furtherance of social justice.” 

Secondly, the purilah system. Though there 
has been _ n remarkable breaking away from 
this practice amongst the educated classes in 
recent years—particularly in Northern fmlia — 
it has been estimated that 40 niillion.s, 
nearly one-thinl of the women of India, still 
live In seclusion. The baneful ' results of rigid 
seclusion on both the body and the mind are 
too obvious to need much comment and have, 
from time to time, been brought to light hv 
committees of medical mim and women. II. H. 
the Maharani Bah i ha of Baroda rightly said, 
when presiding at one of the annual sessions 
of the All-fndia Women's Conference, that, 

“if women arc to take their part in the raising 
of the tone of social life, -if they are to 
understand the duties and responsibilities for 
which their children must be trained, the purdah 
most go. If women are to have thar freedom 
of mind and variety of interests without which 
there can bo no joyous life, the purdah must go. 
It is for us to arouse such a public opinbu, such 
public support that the few who would oppose 
us woulcf be overwhelmed.'’ 

The abolition of early marriage and purdah, 
therefore, will not only improve the bemth of 


millions of women but will remove two of the 
main obstacles in the way of the spread of 
female education. 

We are also struggling for the removal of the 
legal disabilities under which women, in parti¬ 
cular Hindu women, suffer-and I cannot but, 
in pa.ssing, here, pay a tribute, however brief, to 
the untiring efforts of Dowan Bahadur Harbilas 
Sarila not only for his espousal of the women’s 
cause but also for his determination to see to it 
that our grievances in this particular are finally 
renioviHl by legislation. NeedlceiS to say that the 
position of widows in Hindu homes, _ marriage 
laws and tiio laws relating to the inheritance of 
property by women ami radical alteration--and 
r have little doubt that the women’s organizations 
in conjunction with the help of social reformers, 
such as the Dewaii Bahadur, will finally achieve 
the righting of such wrongs by winning public 
opinion in their favour. Woinen’.s wore in 
Biurodu and My.sore has been more sucxMJssful 
in this sphere than in British Imiia, as is evident 
by recent remedial legislation in both these 
States. 

The Women’s Indian Association, under the 
leadership of Dr. Miithulukshmi Rcddi, whose 
public activities are well known, is to bo e.ongra- 
tulated on its work in combating the evils _ of 
the systems of religious as well as commercialized 
prostitution. Vigilance Associations formed by 
women in the main towns of India are doing 
much for the removal of these pernicious and 
degrading vices which constitute a stigma on the 
social life of the country. 

The National Council of Women in India 
and the newly formed All-Bengal Women’s 
Union with the help of Western women’s 
organizations are doing valuable work in connec¬ 
tion with the suppression of immoral traffic in 
women and gills. We hope that very shortly 
there will be enacUnl in Bengal legislation to 
stop this evil. 

Other problems of moment with which women 
are grappling and working for are the abolition 
of untouchability, of polygamy, of drink, gam¬ 
bling and the humiliating system of begging, 
the encouragement of indigenous industries, the 
formation of maternity and child welfare 
centres nut only in towns and villages but also 
in industrial areas, the care of women and 
children and the bettering of their conditions in 
industrial areas, (a most crying need) the expan¬ 
sion of medical relief, ways and means of 
improving the sanitary conditions of life in both 
towns and villages, the preaching of the simple 
laws of hygiene amongst the poor, adult educa¬ 
tion, jbho starting of industrial schools and classes 
for the poor in order to bring the women some 
economic relief, the opening of piurks and play¬ 
grounds for the poor who live in congested 
areas, the problem of juvenile delinquency etc. 
In all these activities there has been a certain 
measure of success—the field of work, however, 
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is enormous and, alas ! the labourers are few. 
Progress must, of necessity, be also painfully 
slow. 

In the political life of the country women 
have shown their capacity for suffering no less 
than men. The national appeal for the use of 
indigenous cloth has found a more ready response 
from them than from the men. The most out¬ 
standing feature of the political awakening is the 
fact that the women of India form the one 
community in the country who have from the 
outset doci’'d to eschew all special favours in 
the realm of franchise and representation in the 
new constitution of India for the sake of the 
•wider issues concerned. Being by nature imbued, 
not only in India but generally speaking with a 
deeper love of country as also by virtue of their 
greater capacity for suffering, they have realizctl 
that country must ceme before community if 
India is to come in her own. Great credit must 
be given to the main women’s organizations for 
their loyalty and unflinching a<lherc‘nce to princi¬ 
ples where the (luestion of their status in the 
new constitution is concerned. 

Throughout the world the influences which 
have gone to determine the position of women 
in hi.«torv have been very various. Economic 
conditions, legal ideas and religious conceptions 
have all been active, but such conditions, ideas 
and conceptions have, from time to time, 
undergone modification or radical alteration—for 
evolution is the one unchanging law of nature. 

The proper status of women in modern 
societies must, therefore, be discussefl and settled 
in the light not of history, but of ethics. It 
must accord, not with anv particular phase of 
the past, but with the general moral iileaf which 
18 current at the present time. The treatment 
of women must be on a level with the general 
conception of conduct and behaviour which each 
society seeks to realize. A society based on a 
democratic conception is a society base<l on 
Te8])ect for the fundamental fact of human 
personality. Its institutions have their foundation 
in that respect. They are adjusted to the 
necessity of providing the freest scope for the 
greatest number of persons. If they fail to 
provide free scope for one half of their members, 
it follows, that either those members are not 
persons—an absurdity which I hope no one 
will admit—I certainly will not do so on behalf 
of ray sex—or that they are not being treated 
as persons which, obviously, is wrong. There¬ 
fore, when we women of India today desire 
a change in outlook as far as _ our status is 
concerned we cannot be criticized—because in 
every age we have to make the appropriate 
social vesture and we cannot find ready-made 
dotfaes in the past If we think we do so we 
deceive ourselves. Life means growth and 
growth means change. 


One of the finest women of recent times 
once said, 

“I believe that a time is coming when it will 
be apparent that the principle for which we 
are contending-the unity of the moral law 
and the equality of all human souls before (lod— 
is^ the most fruitful and powerful revolution¬ 
izing principle which the world has ever known." 

1 am certain that what Josephine Butler said 
of the woman’s movement in the West js 
equally true of the woman’s movement in India 
today. It can only be seen in its tiue light 
when we recognize it as “part of the great 
inovemcnt that has been going on all through 
the ages to free the world from the dominion 
of the l)rute fon-e and bring nbout the rule of 
the spirit.” I claim that woman’s capacity for 
the spiritual life is still her crowning glory. 

In this wonderful awakening in India thero 
is the clear demand on the part of the women 
for freedom and self-develoinnent as also for 
prvico. Service without freedom is slavery as, 
in practice, is freedom without service. The 
woman’s movement is the expression of ins¬ 
tinctive desire of women to rise to full liberty 
of .soul, to fullest development as human beings. 
To serve whole-heartedly, to give without stint, 
is an essential part of the development of a 
free woman. We have to battle against apathy, 
prejudices, and ignorance but there is within 
us now a passion for reform which, I like to 
believe, has been kin<lle*l at an altar where 
burns the flume of love for God and man. The 
women of India are no longer willing to 

submit to standards, whether legal, political or 
ethical, which have been set for them by the 
male conscience of the community ; we are 
passionately aware that such standards have 
often been allowed to imply the complete sub¬ 
ordination or even degradation of whole classes 
of women ; we are aware of the necessity of 
finding and being judged by our own standards 
of free human beings, voluntarily accepte<l ; 
we are determined to face the facts of life, 

to fight the battles of our sex and take the 
risks. We wiU, I am sure, resolutely refuse 
to accept any safety in any sphere for one 
class at the cost of any of our sisters. We 
are striving to learn that the claim of the 

race is_ greater than any personal happiness, 
that jprivate ends must be set aside for the 

public good and that we must live for a 

cause. We realize that there is no short cut 
out of our difficulties, that the road mav be 
long and wearisome, but thero is always hope 
in the great and unifying principle which 
guides us and in the light of which wc can 
go forward with patience and courage to learn, 
to think and to strive—the priitciplo of reverence 
and love. 



THE TRADE DEPRESSION ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES* 

By Prof. J. C. SINHA, m. a., i»h. d. 


F or more tliau three years, the world 
has boon in the throes of a trade 
doprcssiiHi, which, next to the war, 
has been the greatest economic catas¬ 
trophe of the present century. It is difficult 
to assign any definite date of its coinincncc- 
ment in difrereiit countries. Even wlien the 
stock exchange boom was proceeding merrily 
in America in 192S, there were signs of 
economic maladjustment in certain countries. 
By the end of 1929, the deprtission had 
become wide-spread and had caught in its 
meshes practically the whole of the civilized 
world. It is, in the fullest sense of the term, 
a world depression, "world-wide in its origins 
and the range of its effects." 

Its outstanding feature like that of other 
crises in the past is the decline in commodity 
prices. The index number of wholesale 
prices in Calcutta dropped from 143 in 
September, 1929 to 87 in January last. 
Thus there has been a fall of nearl)' 40 per 
cent as compared with prices forty months 
ago. The real extent of the fall is much 
greater, for the rupee is now linked to 
sterling, which has depreciated in terms of 
gold. We find a similar drt)p in gold prices 
throughout the world, though the extent of 
the fail is by no means the same in all 
countries. According to a recent report of 
the League of Nations, 

“Wholesale eommoiUty prices—expressed in gold 
—have dec.Iined by roughly a third, ran' material 
priwis on ihe average by .'iO to 00 |M‘r cent, • The 
total value of world trade in the third quarter of 
I9ii2 was only oiin-thiixl of that in the eorrespond- 
ing ]>eriod of 19'J9 ..the quantum of lorcign trade 
appears to have fallen by at least 25 per cent.” 

As estimated by the International Labour 
Office, there is now a huge uncyiployed 
population in the world, aggregating over 
30 millions. If we add to it, the number of 
their dependants, we can have some idea of 
the appalling distress. 

* A public lecture delivered at the I'resideney 
College, Calcutta, ou li^ebmary 25, 1933. 


Thus the present depression is much more 
severe than any of its predecessors. "The 
normal business slump," writes Mr. Cole, 
"brings bankruptcy to many producers and 
traders ; but no previous slump has 
threatened a large number of world's govern¬ 
ments with national bankruptcy and complete 
political and economic collapse." This fact 
gives the present slump a political character 
unlike any of its predecessors. There is 
also another point of difference. The present 
crisis was not preceded by an era of rising 
prices. On the contrary, in all the leading 
countries of the world, prices showed a 
downward tendency in the previous quin¬ 
quennium. 

To understand this paradox, it is neces¬ 
sary to analyse the sequence of events. 
By 1925, the ravages of the war had been 
practically made good, and "the world's 
production and consumption per head were 
higher than in 1913." This wonderful 
recovery was made possible by the rapid 
progress of rationalization in manufacture 
and of mechanization in agriculture. Side 
by side with this increase in production, the 
monetary machine was improved by the 
adoption of the gold standard by a large 
number of countries. That movement started 
in 1923 with the restoration of the Austrian 
currency, but the real impetus was given 
in April, 1925 when England and the 
Dominions returned to gold.. Since then 
the progress became rapid, so much so tiiat 
by the end of 192G, sixty per cent of tiie 
world’s population were using money linked 
to gold. 

While such work of reconstruction was 
going on, a stock exchange boom developed 
in Wall Street, generated by easy credit 
after the reduction of the New York discount 
rate to 3*2 per cent in August, 1927. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York reversed 
this policy within a year and raised its 
rediscount rate to 5 per cent in July, 1928. 
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The speculative mania, however, continued 
unabated, and at the beginning of August, 
1929, the New York rediscount rate had 
to be raised still further to 6 per cent. A 
few months before this, the central batiks 
of most of the countries, with the single 
exception of France had raised their bank 
rates. This world-wide credit control 
hastened the collapse of the New York 
Stock E,vchange boom in October, 1929, which 
started the present crisis. 

The difficulties of the big Austrian bank, 
Credit Anstalt, in May, IH.'tl, the German 
financial crisis two mouths Inter and 
finanally "the tragedy of the pound” in 
September, 1931 were the inevitable results 
of the long drawn-out depression. After 
England’s suspension of the gold standard, 
the work of post-war monetary reconstruc¬ 
tion was mostly undone. Country after 
country went oft' gold. Some linked their 
currency to sterling ; others adopted in¬ 
dependent currency ; while some others 
maintained only the seiublanee of the gold 
standard, but made it quite ineftectivc by 
imposing various restrictions on foreign 
exchange. The only countries, which are 
now on the gold standard, in fact as in name, 
are the U. S. A.,* France, Belgium, Switzer¬ 
land, Holland and their dependencies. Such 
widespread suspension of the gold standard 
has further aggravated the depression, thus 
disproving the plausible arguments of the 
advocates of depreciating currency. 

To what cause or combination of causes 
is the present crisis really due'? As has 
been rightly pointed out by Prof. Cassel, 
^'a mere enumeration of a multitude of facts 
that may have some influence on the 
situation” is of little use. We must separate, 
the main factors from a mass of subordinate 
ones, which are often the olie<’ts of tlic 
depression. 

Broadly speaking, prices are determined 
by two sets of causes—the commodity factors 
and the monetary factors. Different writers 
have emphasized either the former or the 
latter aspect The most important argument 
on the commodity side is the overproduction 
theory, which has been advanced not only 

* Binee the above was wzUteo, the U. S, A. 
aas ^andoned (he gold atandard. 


by socialists but even by some orthodox 
economists. The former argue that as the 
purchasing power in the hands of labour 
does not increase pari passu with the growth 
of production under modern capitalism,, 
frequent overproduction is inevitable. The 
orthodo.x economists, on the other hand, 
attribute the prescuit fall of prices to an 
excess of production iu general. For 
instiinoe, Sir Basil Blackett observes that the 
crisis has been “brought on not by scarcity 
but by plenty,” thus giving a lead to 
picturesque popular writers. But there are 
no statistics available to prove this general 
excess of supply. Accumulation of stocks 
which is held out to be a deliuitc proof of 
overproduction appears after and not before 
an economie, crisis and cannot therefore be 
the cause of the crisis. Asa matter of fact, 
when production increases, the supply of tlie 
means of payment normally increases at the 
same time, and there is no reason why the 
general level of prices should fall. When, 
however, pric(‘s do fall, it really proves not 
an excess of production but a doficicucy in 
the supply of money. 

'riie case for partial overproduction rests 
on a firiucr gi'oiiiid. Thus it has been argued 
that the fall in the price of foodstuffs and 
raw raaterialh has reduced the purchasing 
power of agricultural countries and has thus 
brought about a fall in the price of manufac¬ 
tures, entailing a general depression in 
industrial countries also. Prof. Schumpeter 
goes so far as to say that there would have 
been an agricultural - crisis, even if there had 
been no industrial crisis. But the statistics 
quoted by Prof. Condliffe in a recent 
publication* of the League of Nations show 
that by 1929 "world production of foodstuffs 
had kept pace with the population increase, 
but the production of raw materials, and 
even more, the production of hnished goods 
had increased much more rapidly” as 
compared with the production in 1925. 

To this it may be replied that there was 
already an excess production of foodstuft's in 
1925, as the increase of world population 
that year was 5 per cent as coni ;,«!ircd with 
1913, whereas the output of foodstuffs 
increased by as much as 10 per cent. This, 


• World Eoonom^ iSureey, pp. 
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towever, does not by itself prove overpro- 
•duction, for it might have been necessary for 
recovering the ravages of the war. 

The most convincing reply to this theory 
has been given by Sir Henry Strakosch in 
his well-known memorandum on the crisis. 
He points out that the course of wholesale 
prices of commodities, farm products, raw 
materials and manufactures deviate from 
"normal” at almost precisely the same time, 
i.r., towards the third cpiarter of 1929. 
The disparity in the prices of jirimary 
products and manufactures, the former 
!und(‘rgoing a greater fall, became pronounced 
at.the end of 1929 and must have aggravated 
the crisis. But this disparity, as Strakosch 
points out, cannot possibly have brought on 
the dejiression, for it foJIoircd the general 
fall of prices and did not precede it. 

An argument on the monetary side which 
is closely akin to the argument of "com 
modity theorists” is that the crisis is due 
to the heavy fall in the gold value of 
-silver. It is pointed out that f^hina has 
■one-fifth of the total population of the 
world, and that all the silver-using countries, 
including India, constitute nearly half the 
world’s population ; the loss of purchasing 
power of such a large section cannot but 
affect the world’s trade. It may be pointed 
■out, however, that the fall in the gold value 
of silver has affected China and India 
differently, for in the former silver is used 
as the standard, whereas in the latter it is a 
store of value. There can be a reduction in 
the purchasing power of the r} ut only when 
silver wares and ornaments arc sold by him. 
This however happens aflcr the economic 
distress has become acute and cannot there¬ 
fore be the initiating <'ause. In China, on the 
other hand, the decline in the gold value of 
silver has tended in some measure to stimulate 
her exports and reduce her imports much 
in the same way as in India after 1873. As 
ji matter of fact, however, in spite of grave 
political disturbances, China’s foreign trade 
■was fairly well maintained up to 1929, that 
is till after the depression had set in. It 
may also be recalled in this connection that 
her foreign trade constitutes only 2»8 per cent 
of the world trade. Even if we take all the 
ailver-using countries, it is seen that they 


have in normal times only 10 per cent of the 
world trade. The present crisis cannot there¬ 
fore be ancribed to the fall in the gold value 
of silver. 

Is the depression then due to shortage of 
gold ? Prof. Cassel favoured this diagnosis 
in some of his earlier writings, but has 
recently rejected it. As no responsible 
economist maintains this theory, it is un- 
necei-sary to discuss it in detail. In any 
case, statistics so far as available, entirely 
disprove this. Even if we accept Cassel’s 
high estimate of 3 per eenl as the annual 
increase in the world’s gold stock necessary 
for maintaining the jiresent pace of produc¬ 
tion, wc find that during the six years from 
the end of 192.'> to the end of 1931, the 
world’s central gold reserves increased at a 
faster rate, <7 r., 323 per cent per annum.'" 

The view that the depression is due to 
the maldistribution of gold rests on a firmer 
basis. According to C’assel, this is the 
primary cause of the crisis. But, as Gregory 
has pointed out, the condentration of gold 
"has b<‘en much more marked in the last two 
years after the depression had already begun.” 
Thus, according to him, the maldistribution 
was the effect rather than the cause of the 
deoliiio in prices. 

While this is substantially true, there is 
no doubt that the gold flows to France and 
the U. S. A. during the second and third 
quarters of 1929, entailed the raising of 
short-term rates of interest in most of the 
Eurojiean countries which hastened the 
depression. According to Keynes it was this 
credit restriction preceding the stock-market 
collapse which was the primary cause of the 
slump whereas the collapse itself was only 
its secondary cause. If, however, we push 
the analysis a little further, we find that the 
maldistribution of gold was cnly a symptom 
of the malady which was at bottom due to 
the political instability and the economic 
rigidity of the post-war world. The Cartha- 
genian peace which had been wrung from 
Germany, brought no real peace in Europe. 
The strained political relations of France and 
Germany, the uncertainty of domestic politics 
in the latter country—the activity of t he 

* Final Report, of the Gold Delegation (League of 
Nations, June, 1932), p. 32. 
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Nazis and the Communists, and above all, the 
rising surge of nationalism insisting that each 
nation must find its salvation on national 
rather than on international lines, were factors 
making the political system of Europe highly 
unstable. 

There were also other causes ccjualiy 
important, which led to the rigidity of the 
economic structure and made the free play 
of economic forces difficult The first was 
the emergence of huge war debts and repara¬ 
tion payments which had to be met at all 
costs even when the normal balance of trade 
made such payment extremely diffienlt 
The second was the imposition of tariffs and 
other restrictions impeding international trade, 
the only normal channel for making such 
payments. Then again, both employers and 
employees had become so mu(‘.h organized that 
any c[uick ' adjustment of cost to prices or of 
prices to the excess of supply, was rendered 
impossible. In the words of the Pinal Report 
of the Gold Delegation, ^‘^the cartcllization of 
industry and various forms of price control, 
pools and control boards of primary products, 
valorization schemes and their like have all 
tended to render the economic system unduly 
rigid.” This inelasticity is best seen in the 
working of the post-war gold standard. In 
pre-war times, the flow of gold from one gold 
standard country to another, due to a favour¬ 
able balance of payments, led to an expansion 
of credit and a reduction of the interest rate in 
the gold-importing country. In this way, there 
was an increase (ff money in the country and 
the balance of payments moved in the opposite 
direction. The reverse process was at work 
in the gold-exporting country. This mechan¬ 
ism failed to work efficiently after the war 
because the balance of payments which one 
country had to send to another, was not 
always due to purely economic factors and 
could not therefore be checked by an adjust¬ 
ment of the price mechanism. 

Both Prance and the U. S. A. followed 
the contradictory policy of insisting on the 
due payment of war debts and reparations 
and at the same time of putting obstacles to 
such payments by the imposition of high 
tariffs. Even repayment through services, 
e. g., shipping in Bie case of the United 
Kingdom, was rendered impossible, because 


America had developed her mercantile marine- 
after the war. Thus gold was the only 
means with which foreign debtors could meet 
their obligations to France and the U. S. A. 
The logical result of such a policy would be 
an increased accumulation of gold in those 
countries. For a time this danger was 
averted by the export of capital. But from 
1921), the export of American capital declined 
and it practically came to an end in 1931 
when political and economic conditions 
abroad caused iiuccrtainly about the solveucy 
of her debtors. In the case of Prance, the 
law of June, 192H, insisting on unduly large 
cash reserve for notes and domand liabilities 
was at first responsible for her gold 
accumulation. The n'patriation of French, 
capital which had gone abroad due to the 
flight from the fraiie, her realization of 
exchange holdings and the various impedi¬ 
ments to her export of capital also swelled 
her stock of gold. 

From the above analysis it is clear that 
the causes of the economic depression usually' 
put forward are only apparent, the real 
causes of the malady being undue rigidity 
in economic structure and an acute feeling, 
of economic nationalism. These, however, are- 
so deep-seated that tliey cannot bo touched 
by the facile remedies suggested by popular 
writers in this countr)’ and abroad. Even, 
orthodox economists have prescribed 
remedies which require careful examination. 
In any case it is advisable to study them, 
with special reference to Indian conditions. 

Probably the most insistent demand is. 
for raising prices to the 1929 level. The 
question is how this is to be brought about, 
and regulated. The moderate inflation of 
1927 could not be kept under control even 
in a country like America where the banking 
system is far better organized than in India. 
To regulate such a major inflation which 
would raise prices by at least 40 per cent, 
is perhaps possible only if prices are 
previously rmsed abroad and India merely 
follows suit In any case a country like 
India cannot initiate sack a movement but 
must patiently await world developments. 

A second remedy suggested {or ^he crisis 
is the starting of public works. With the- 
deepening of the coarse of the depression 
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and the consequent increase in the uncertain¬ 
ty of business, the reluctance to invest money 
in trade and industries has naturally increased. 
The capitalists are, therefore, keeping 
iheir money more and more in a lic^nid 
form as savings deposits in banks. They 
arc also investing it in Government securities. 
"The result is that interest rates on bunk 
•deposits and on Government loans have 
come down materially daring the last few 
months. There is at present a plethora of 
liqnid funds in cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta, which unfortunately is neither 
assisting an industrial revival nor helping 
materially to reduce the money rates in the 
mofussil. With large funds available at 
4 per cent, the present time is opportune for 
starting public works, hnanced by State loans. 
Such a policy will assist trade revival by 
putting purchasing power, now lying 
practically idle in banks, in the hands of 
workers in these undertakings and of other 
persons indirectly connected with them. 
There is no reason why public works now 
initiated, should not pay their way, instead 
-of being a burden on State finances. The 
overcapitalized railways of India, and many 
of them constructed for purely political 
purposes, afford no guide to remunerative 
public works undertaken with proper regard 
for economy. 

Another line of reform lies in mitigating 
the disparity between the prices of exported 
and imported goods. The former which arc 
•chiefly agricultural goods and raw materials 
have to be sold cheap whereas the latter 
which are chiefly manufactured goods have 
to be bought dear. This has vitally 
affected the purchasing power of the 
agriculturists who form the bulk of the 
population. In other countries duties have 
been levied on agricultural imports to raise 
their prices. There is little scope for such 
a course in India, for the only important 
agricultural commodity which we now import, 
is wheat against which there is already a 
duty. It is true that there is at j«ce«ent an 
agitation in Burma for levying an import 
duty on foreign rice but this is not likely to 
improve matters as only a small quantity of 
rice is imported from abroad. A somewhat 
ibetter method of raising agricultural prices 


is to abolish the export duty on raw jute, 
the incidence of which is now unduly high 
on account of the serious fall in its price. 

A much more effective way of bridging 
the gap between the prices of exports and 
imports, is by lowering the price of the latter 
by a redaction of import duties. But this 
perhaps is a counsel of perfection. On the 
one hand, the Government of India will be 
naturally unwilling to forgo any source of 
revenue in the present state of their finances. 
On the other hand, in India as elsewhere, 
tariffs are the main plauk of ])olitical parties 
which are inspired by feelings of economic 
nationalism. To secure their reduction in the 
face of this double opposition is certainly 
difficult. But this makes it all the more 
necessary to concentrate our attacks on 
tariffs, and through them on economic isolation, 
which as we have seen, is one of the 
root causes of the depression. The present 
seems to be an opportune time. America, the 
home of high tariffs, may now lend a willing 
ear to pro[)Osal8 for their reduction, as the 
Democrats have once more come to power. 
But even if America shows the way, a 
general reduction of tariffs throughout the 
world can hardly be expected. With the 
present burden of war debts and reparation 
payments remaining, the debtor countries 
cannot create any surplus of exports over 
imports, except by checking the latter 
through artificial means. If America is to 
be the 'saviour of the world,’ she must agree 
to a revision of war debts, if not to their 
total cancellation. This involves the question 
of disarmament. The average American 
citizen asks why he should show auy favour 
to debtors who arm themselves regardless 
of costs. If he looks at the matter from the 
viewpoint of France, he would probably 
find some reason why they do so. Twice 
within living memory her very existence has 
been threatened by invasion. Even in the 
last war, America did not come to save her, 
before her fair land had been utterly rained 
and millions of her sons had lost their lives. ' 
He may also find some answer to his question 
by looking at the events of today in the 
Far East The real remedy lies in a change 
of mind all the world over, so as to make 
economic life smoother and more flexible, 
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between oouutry and country, class and class 
and between race and race. One can only 
hope that this frame of mind, reasonable and 


just, and which alone can save us, will come 
before farcher tribulations at the hands of 
Providence. 


COMMERCIAL DISCRIMINATION 

By GAGANVIHARl L. MEHTA, m. a. 


T he quef>tion of coniincrcinl (liscrimination 
has bf'C'ii one of the major ihsiies Ix'fore 
the tliree M's^ion** of the Indian Round 
Table Clonfercnro hold to frame a I'onstitiition 
for India. It i.i^ stated in the ofheial report of 
the third Kouad Tal>le t!nii fereni'e that the 
prevention of eommereial dis«‘rimiiiation i-i to 
be one' of the subjeets in which .special powers 
are to be given to the (wov(>rnor-( lunerai and 
is to be one of purposes wlierein special res¬ 
ponsibility will rest on the Clovernor-deneral. 

The term “t'oinmereial Idse.riminHtion” is 
used in eonnwtion with the c-luim of the British 
commereifd eoinmunity trading with India or 
doing business in Jndi.i for statutory safc-guanl.s 
upiinst any legislative or administrative discri¬ 
mination. The demand was urged before the 
Statutory (Commission which ruled out the 
proposal to prevent discriminatory legislation 
through statutory provision. At the first session 
of the Round Table Clonference the question 
was debated in tlie Minorities Hub-( Committee 
which formulated and adopted Clause 11 on 
this subject whereby it was agreed that there 
should be no discrimination between the rights 
of the British mercantile eoinniunit}^ and the 
rights of Indian-born subjects and an appro¬ 
priate convention should be drawn up to 
regulate those rights. 

This clause regarding equality of trading rights 
was disapproved and condemned all over the 
country by all the Indian commercial associations, 
by various economists and by politicians{of different 
shades of opinion.*' For it was felt that 
politici^y it involvexl a severe constitutional 
restriction on the sovereignty and powers of the 
Indian Legislature and that economically, it 
instituted a policy of open-door for iion-Iiidian 
interests to establish and perpetute themselves 
in this country irrespective of the effects on 
the nationals of _ India. _ Mahatma Gandhi on 
behalf of the Indian National Gongress signifi- 

* For a discussion of this question, the reader 
might eonsult the article on ''Equality of Ttadiug 
Rights” bf (he present writer in Modern Review 
for April 1931. 
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cantiv observeil that equality of rights between 
the Briti.'ibers and the Indians is as preposterous 
as that between a giant and a dwarf and made 
it clear tiiat “to talk of no discrimination lietween 
Iiidiui) iiiteri'.sts and English and European 
i.s to perpetuate Indian helotage.” The Federa¬ 
tion of Indian (Jhambers of Commerce and 
Industry, the largest, the most representative 
and ni-jponsiblo body of Indian cx>mmercial 
opinion, staU'd its opinion on the Clause in the 
following unequivocal term.s : 

‘•The Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and ludustry disapproves of (Uause 14 of 
the Report of the Sub-Committee No. 3 of the 
Hound Talde Conference which deals with the 
rights of the British mercantile community. The 
Federation cannot agree to any restriction on 
the discretion of the future Government of India, 
to which there is no parallel in the constitution 
of any other free country os in the opinion of 
the Federation any restriction of the kind 
suggested would so fetter the future Government 
as to render it powerless to protect or promote 
indigenous enterprise and that the Federation 
puts its view on record that no reservations or 
safe-guards of any nature whatsoever will be 
acceptable unless they are proved to in the 
interests of India.” 

It is no< surprising that Mr. Jayakar had to 
admit at the second Round Table Conference that 
there was iierhaps “soarcely any other item of 
our work in England which was subjected to 
so much criticism in India as this formula 
was.” 

The question was again debateil at length 
at the second Round Table Conference where 
a report on the subject was prepared and 
adopted. The Report extends to eleven para¬ 
graphs but paragraph three is the most 
important and vital part and must be 
quoted here : 

‘‘The Gomroittee are of opinion that no subject 
of the Crown who may be ordinarily resident or 
carrying on trade or business in Kritish India, 
should be subjected to any disability ir discrimi¬ 
nation, legislative or administrative, by reason of 
his race, decent, religion, or place of birth, in 
respect of taxation, the holding ‘of property, (he 
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oarrying on of any profession, trade or busiocss, 
or in respect of residence or travel. The expres¬ 
sion "Subject” must here be understood as includ¬ 
ing firms^ companies and cormrations registered 
or carrying on business witliin the areas of the 
Federation, as well as pnvate individuals.” 

ft 

Before we pass on to the economic and 
political implicHtiona of this Report, a word 
might be said about Iho phrase "commercial 
discrimination” itself. It is not ii strictly ac¬ 
curate term and the odour about it i.s likely 
to mislead some people. As 8ir Phiroze Rethna 
remarked in his spewh at the second Round 
Table (’-onference, it was not so much a matter 
of discrimination as of ciiualization. Essentially, 
the question is not one of discrimination hut of 
safe-guarding of national interests ; and if some 
kind of differentiation between nationals luid 
non-nationals i.s needed for economic develop¬ 
ment, the interests of India and India alone 
must be the sujireme consideration. It is there¬ 
fore a question of ('ijualizing conditions between 
Indians and nun-Indians. As Prof. H. J. Laski 
has observed, “Freedem of contract only begins 
where equality of bargaining power begins.” 
The British have almost a genius for giving a 
bad name to a dog in order to hang it. While 
extraordinary, abnormal and ab.solute powers with 
which the Cvovernor-deneral or the Governors are 
to be invested are eupbimistically ilescribwl 
as “safe-guards” and “special responsibilities,” 
the _ claim for a perpetuation of the unfair 
privileges of the British commercial community 
is digniHefl by the name of “equality of trading 
rights” and the deramid of Indians for 
equalization of economic opportunities and 
conditions is damned as “commercial dis¬ 
crimination.” Beside.^, paragraph three of the 
Report on Ciommercial DisiTimination submitted 
at the second Round Table Gonferenco makes 
it clear and paragraph four emphasizes the fact 
that Ihe principle of “no iliscrimination” is not 
restricted to matters of commerce an<l the phrase 
is consequently inaiqirojiriate in more .senses than 
one. 

It is also of interest to note that although 
the claim of the British vested interests before 
the Rimon Commission was one for statutory 
safe-guard against legislative discrimination, its 
form and nomenclature were modified to suit 
the altered conditions of a conference by des¬ 
cribing it as a modest deitmud for “equality of 
trading rights” and reciprocity to be ensured by 
means of a convention or a treaty. At the 
second Round Table Conference, however, tlie 
British commereiid delegates chan^l their 
attitude^ on^ again and demanded that their 
economic interests should be secured by consti¬ 
tutional safe-guards against discrimination both 
l^islatiye and administrative. We are thus back, 
in this as in other respects, to the Simon 
Commission because “equality of trading rights” 
is replaced by the previous demand tor “srfe- 


guards against discrimination” and the method 
of securing it is not through a treaty or a 
convention but by a statutory provision in the 
constitution itself. Lord Reading indicated, in 
fact, seveml methods of implementing the agree¬ 
ment such as by means of a convention, through 
tlie power of the < TOvernor-GeiH*ral to protect 
minorities, by recourse to the Federal Rupreme 
Court and through Letters of Instructions to 
the Governor-General or the Governors. The 
Committee on (’ominereial Rafe-guards? in the 
third Round Table C»onferenee reaffirmed . the 
proposal of the previous Conference that dis¬ 
crimination was to be prevented by wfieeific 
provisions in the constitution prohibiting dis¬ 
crimination. It will be remembered that not 
long ago Mr. Rastri objected to the Governor- 
General exercising special powers to secure the 
interests of the British eommcreiul community 
and favoured, if necos.sary, an appeal to Federal 
Supreme Court or Judicial Tribunal so as to 
prevent the intervention of any authority outside 
India. 

Tlie trend of the preliminary discussion in 
the second Round Table Conference which led 
to the Report as well as tlie subsequent debate 
on the Report shews that there was a general 
admission of the main principle of “no discri¬ 
mination” in.sisted upon liy the British commercial 
community and attention was mainly focu8.spd on 
the exceptions to be matle to this geni-ral rule. 
Mr. (now Rir E.) Benthall adopteil clever tactics 
at the v<‘ry commencement. He began by 
criticizing the formula adopted at the previous 
Conference so that the Indian delegates had to 
fall back upon it as a measure of compromise 
while, in fact, it was itself highly objectionable 
from the Indian view-point. The most astute 
debater, however, was Lord Reading who clearly 
perceived the wider constitutional implications 
and economic consequences of the <iuestion and 
<*onsistently refused to modify any portion of 
the Report which he regardc'd as e.sHontial for 
the preservation of British interests. Apart from 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar 
and one or two other delegates who drew atten¬ 
tion to the moral and con.stitutional issue.s 
involved in the question, the diucussion drifted 
into side-issues and centrisi round particular 
mea.surea to be taken for safe-guarding Indian 
inclnstries without compromising the central 
principle or jeopardizing the present or future 
interests of the Britishers. It is of little^ avail, 
however, to evolve exceptions to a principle 
which itself requires careful scrutiny and is open 
to serious objections. This is also the general 
opinion of Mr. N. M. Joshi, the Labour delegate, 
who observed in a statement issued on his return 
from the third Round Table Conference that nl 
the three sessions of the Conference the British 
Indian delegates unwarily, tacitly or expressly 
accepted certain general propositions and then 
tried to qualify sttch acceptance by reservations 
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when ifhe general acceptance was found to go 
too far. It is not a mere question of speeiiil 
adjustment^ or treatment for specific cases accord¬ 
ing to peculiar circumetanoeB as suggested by 
certain Indian delegates but an issue fundamental 
to the political sovereignty and economic power 
of the futun* (Government in India. No formulas, 
iHJwovor ingeniously devisetl, can gloss over plain 
facts. 

Now let U.S examine the implicjitions of the 
formula as adopted at the third Round Table 
Conference. A^, however, this formula is based 
on the Report of the Becond Round Table 
Conference, it is necessary to examine how' and 
in what respect the Re[)ort on (Commercial Dis- 
crimiination lulupted at the sc'oontl Round Table 
Confenmee diffi'rs Irom (Clause M of the Report 
of ilie Minorities Suh-C^onimittee of the first 
Round Table Conference. 

The formula as ombotlied in the Report of 
the second Round Table (’-onforonce goes rx'vond 
the scope and eon lent of (%urc 14 and ten«is to 
n*move whatever loopholes might have exi.sted in 
that clause - which could have been utilize«l to 
assist India’s ci-onomic and industrial develop¬ 
ment and to maintain its fiscal independence. 
This will bo evnlcnt from the following points : 

(a) (lause 14 of the Minorities Ruh-Coniinittee 
Report contained the wonl “generally” in it and 
it wa.s argued by those who d<'fended the formula 
that this word hd't it open for the legislatim' to 
discrimiiiate in exceptional cases, such as key- 
industries. This adverb has been omitted 
from the revised formula. 

(A) The new formula provides for protection 
not only to British traders as the first one did 
but to all subjects of the Crown. 

(r) It provides not only against legislative 
discriininution which is now tlie ilcmsind of the 
British commercial community since the time 
of the Rimun (Jommission but also against 
tiiscriminalioii by any administrative acts. It 
will be remembered that Sir Tej Bahadur Rapni 
and his group objected to siudi safe-guards 
against administrative discrimination at the 
thinl Round Table Conference but it had been 
included in the Report at the second Round 
Table Conference. 

(e?) The formula provides for safe-guard not 
only in regard to tiding lights but also with 
regard to taxation, holding of pioperty, piofession 
or business, etc. 

Every self-governing country has the riglit 
to difiereutiate between nationals and non¬ 
nationals and to reserve certain duincstic 
spheres of trade for nationals. It is clear that 
this inherent right will be denied to the Indian 
Legislature under the commercial safe-guards 
evolved at the Round Table Conference. Lord 
Reading in the course of the debate in the 
second Bound Table Conference emphatically 
refused to acknowledge anjr such distinction 
between nationals and non-nationals. He was 


opposed to any definition of^ citizenship which 
involved the principle that in onler to become 
a citizen of India a person must cease to be a 
citizen of England and insisted that a Britisher 
resident in Great Britain and carrying on trade 
in India should be included in the category of 
those who would he. treated on the same basie 
as Indian-born .subjects. Lonl Reading does not 
recognize the legitimacy of discrimination on 
any ground wlmlever. Jt has been contended 
that the discrimination which the formula 

prohibits is merely discrimination on grounds of 
rac<5 only but that other discrimination is 
perinittod. Nevertheless, the expression “dis¬ 
crimination on grounds of race’’ is nowhere 
I)roperly defined. Indian delegates interpret 
it in one way and the British delegates put 
another and wider intori)retation upon it Yet 
the whole question rests on the interpretation 
of this phra.se. For instance, it is interesting 
to note that when Sir Phirozc Sethna attempted 
to add the word “only” so as to read “by 
reason only of Ids race,” Lord Reading opposed 
it on the ground that it would imply that 
discrimination would be allowed for other 

reasons and the Cliairman Lord Sankey and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Supru also observed that such 
a modification would weaken the formula. 
It i.s clear that British iiitei-e.^ts arc opposed to 
difi[erentiatioti for any re.a.son whatsover and 
would describe any such differentiation as racial 
discrimination. Lord Reading pointeil out that 
any distinclion between nationals and non- 

nationalb^ “strikes fumlamcntally at the root of 
non-diserin.ination.” “You cannot possibly do 
that,” he oliserved, “and inaiiitain me principle 
ol no iliserimination ; beejuise if you were 
you see, it would be possible then to do the very 
thing which you remember I suggested was the 
dangerous j^oint ; that is to subdsidize an indigen- 
OU.S industry with the idea that it would compete 
successfully with a British imlustiy’, that is a 
British-owned industry which had been carrying 
on its business there for a numlicr of years and 
made its reputation there. Tbiit w’as the very 
point.” It is therefore clear tliat if the Govern¬ 
ment were* to grant a subsidy or bounty to an 
Indian industry struggling against competition 
from other countries including England, the 
formula as udmted implies, according to Xionl 
Reading, that Britisli industiy' situated in England 
could claim such subsidy and its denial would 
constitute racial discrimination. 

Now it is necessary to point out in this 
connection that such differentiation is not 
discrimination against any race as such, but is, 
in fact, a distinction between nationals and 
non-nationals. The ri^ht so to distinguish is an 
integral part of political self-government and 
economic autonomy. The plea of j 'iciid dis¬ 
crimination would be plansinle if Britishers were 
denied certain riehts or facilities conceded to the 
Swedish or the Czecbo-Blovakian or the German. 
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It ie also being argued as though tho demand 
for the right to <li9criminato implloil a desire 
to oust iul non-nntionals from the country 
simply because they are non-nationals and to 
inflict injury simply on the ground that a non¬ 
national would suffer by it. But despite certain 
appearances to tho contrary, it must lie i»ointed 
out that the ministers of the government and 
members of the legislatures will not be specially 
recruited from mentid hospitals and there f.M no 
reason to ])resume that discriminatory measures 
will be a<iopted simjily for the sake of doing 
injustice to foreigners or driving them out. The 
objective is to benefit national'*, not to penalize 
non-nationals but if a policy beneficent to 
national interests involves ns a consociuence some 
inconvenience or loss to non-nationals, it cannot 
be helped. During the cour«c of the last year, 
for instance, a number of countries a*lopted 
measures or pursued policies in the intere.«ts of 
their nationals whose basis has been a distinction 
between nationals and non-nationals, 'I''urke 5 ', for 
example, has re-served the principal professional 
occupations to Turkish subjects. Several 
thousand foreigners including some Britishers 
were thereby dope! veil of employ immt. The 
recent controversy between the Persian (Jovern- 
ment and the Anglo-Persian Oil C^omiiany which 
was infringing die .sovereignty of Persia i.s 
another instance in point. The contention of 
the Grovenimont was that tlie conc(*s'<ion was 
granted prior to the possession of a constitutional 
Government by Persia and its terms should 
therefore be revised and safe-guards provided in 
tho interests of Persia, AVitliin the Britisli 
(Jommonwealtli itself a similar policy is piu>ue(l. 
In England, the Ministry of Labour is given 
under the Aliens Order of 1!)20 an absoluh* right 
of veto on the entry of toreigm'is who wish to 
take up employment in the country. The 
Minister of Industries and (.'omnuTce of the Irish 
Free State announced in the Dail in June last 
that he had iiiformcii foreign firms whicli Itad 
maiie npplication.s that the Government were not 
prepared to api>iovc of their starting business 
m the, Irish Free State. A limit a moniii later, 
the Minister of Posts an<{ Telegraphs iiitiuiiiteil 
to the Senate that it would be necessary soon 
to diifino clearly persons who are nationals on 
the ba**!' of Free State citizenships. The Senate 
subsequently paiised the Control of Manufacture 
Bill whicli was designed to enalile the Free State 
Government whenever it eonsidpred neces-sary 
to discriminate against non-iialionals so as to 
rovent starting of factories in Uie Free State 
y any foreign capital or under any foreign 
control. To achieve the .same, end, British 
Insurance Companies in Ireland were requirerl 
to pay higher stamp duties. Tt is not necessary 
to dilate here on the various measures adopted 
or contemplated by the South African Govern¬ 
ment as they are well known but tiie recent 
speech of Mr. Tielman Roos describing Indians 


as “coolie merchants” is a significant comment 
on the fellow-citizenship prevailing in the British 
Empire. The fact is that in several economic 
spheri's, tho iictivitie.s of foreigners are restricted 
through legislation or administrative decrees by 
all the Governmi'nts in the world. Prof. D’Aliva 
Liiiio representing Portugal at tho International 
(Jonference on the Tn*atment of Foreigners held 
at I^aris in 1920 declared: 

“The, overoiso of the right of foreigneia to 
acquire properly could not fail to be subject ro 
total or partial restrictions necessitated by the 
vital importance of safe-guarding the national 
wealth, e^.. in the case of the riches of territorial 
vvaters and of the sulisoil, motive power, 
monopolies, and in gener.il, any activity which 
might lead, in fact or in law, to an excresive hold 
over the soil and vital resources of a country.’' 

(■ommercial .«afe-giitinl8 aa evolved at the three 
conferences and ns finally embodiisl in Report 
of the Coinmittee on (iirnmerclal 8afe-guiirds at 
the thinl Kounil Ttilile (’onfenmee art' open to 
grave objeclion both from the ectmomie and tho 
])olittenl point of view. Let us examine eac'h of 
these aspects in turn. Economically, they inipo.«e 
H severe restriction on the jiowers of tlie future 
Government of Imlja to protect and to build up 
national industries and to formulate n national 
economic policy. A dispai'.sionati* examination of 
the question will eonvince any di-sintiTesttnl 
jiorson tliat this is the barest truth. For instnnc'e, 
the formulii as adopted ensures non-diseriminntory 
treatment not only to non-Indian firms carrying 
on business ui India but also sucb firms doing 
business tnth India. The history of this question 
is interesting. At the sewmil Round Tabic 
Gonferenct', Sir Pur-hottamdas Thakunliis referr¬ 
ing to the paragraph in the report on this .‘•ubjeet 
where it defined the term “subject,” enquired 
whetlu'i it meant <*onipanies and corporations 
rpijistrrnl m India and Lord Hankey confirmed 
Sir Purshotlamdas’ inU-rpretation of the term. 
Nearly .six months after, that is, in June last the 
Governmi'nt addressed n li'ttcr to Sir Purshotlam- 
das whereby tho Lord Chancellor went back on 
the intt'rpretation he had agreed to during the 
oxmference. It is apparent that British commercial 
interests felt uneasy even aliout the slightest hint 
of any handicap and regarded* any condition 
about registration in India for claiming the full 
rights of an Indian subject as tending to weaken 
their claims for equality of treatment. Pandit 
Malaviya pointed out at the second Round Table 
Conference that the definition of citizenship as 
laid down by the British representatives included 
Britishers resident in England and carrying on 
trade with India “without setting foot on Indian 
soil” Mr. Sa$tri also objected to the extension 
of the princii^le to “all wno, not residing in India 
and not forming a part of the population of India, 
would merely export their capital into India and 
benefit by this.” The political implications of 
this demand wer^ however, lucidly emphasized by 
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Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar who observed that 
Lord Reading had jisked for the conferment^ of 
equal rights and opportunities with the Iiidian- 
born citizens “on the absentee capitalists, indivi¬ 
duals and firms or corporations of Great Britain 
who send their capital to India for the purposes 
of profit” Mr. Iyengar pointe,<l out the preposter- 
ousness of such a definition which ina<Ie “no 
distinction be.twcc*n the more sojourner or re-'icUmt 
and the citizens or citizens domiciled after a 
defined period of residence. He declared that he 
could not agrcie to the «lefinition which would 
‘‘confer all rights of c.itizenshij) on absentee firms 
or corporations who.se members will get in addition 
to the full rights of their own Briti.sh <Mtizenship 
additional rights of Tiulian citizen.ship guaranteed 
in this countrj' by coii.stitutional enactments.” In 
fine, it wa.s the (>m|ihatic opinion of a veteran 
nationalist Icadc-r like Pandit Malavi.va, a sober 
moderate like Mr. Sastri and a keen student of 
conslitntional law like Mr. Iyengar that the 
iiudusion of British individuals or firms not 
registered in In lia in the eategoiy of Indian 
citizens is^ineipiitahle in prineiple nnd ilelriniental 
in practiee to Indian interests. 

The grouml on which this right is claimed 
and the basis on which it is pnqioscd to regulate 
it is the principle of i(‘cii>rocity. But the inferior- 
itj' of Indians, as compared p) Britishers, ^slu'the^ 
in India or in Knglaiid, rests not on legal 

juniiciples hiit on economic facts. It is because 

Great Britain has nothing to fear Ironi a weak 

and incliistnnlly backward India that she concedes 
her formal eipiality. To grant to Indians the 
right to start steel works in SheffieM or cotton 
mills in Lancashire or shipping firms in 
Liverpfiol in return for the .same privilege 
to Britishers in India i.s a joke which may 
lie entertaining to its makers hut eeem.s 
eriiel to Indians. To sfieak of “no dis¬ 

crimination” in this oonneetion appears like an 
impudently polite invitation extcmdeil to poor 
guests to a fashionable gathering with the certain 
knowledge that eirciimstances will prevent them 
from accepting it. For the vital issue in this 
relation.ship i.s not abstract rights but practical 
powers. When Indian competition was efiective 
in cotton-textile indnatry, the Britishers did not 
huBitate to discriminate against and ])rohibit the 
import of Indian piece-goods ; when the employ¬ 
ment of Indian-huilt and Indian-manned shi[)s 
threatened British ship-buiiiler.s, .shipwrights and 
seamen, the British did not he.si|jit(‘ to dis¬ 
criminate against and eventually annihilate Indian 
shipping. The policy of discrimination has dls- 
appeareil because the n(H*d for it is no more. 
Kec.iprocity us a basis of economic relationship 
between England and India is meaningless 
because of the disparity between the interests 
of Indians in England and of Britishers in 
India and^ because of the divergence in 
the economic development of the two countries. 
But in 00 far' as such reciprocity exists in 


regard to Jaws of naturalization and domicile, 
India and the future Government of India 
.'ihould be placed on the .same basis as the 
Dominions. 

In the .second place it will not he possible 
under the proposed .«afe-gunrd to impose conditions 
nnd stipulations for the grant of bounties and 
subsidies, as hitherto, in order to protect Indian 
interests. The Report of the thirfl liound Table 
C’onfereiiee states that the Committee agreed that: 

“bounties or uuhsiihcs should he available without 
distinction to all firms or iiulividuals engaged in 
a pariicular trade or industry at the time the 
enai'tmeiit authorizing (hem is passed, bat that 
in regard to companies entering the field after 
that dale the (ioM-rnnicnt should be at liberty to 
impose the eondilioiiB of eligibility recommended 
by tins External t'apital Committee*. It would, 
of coursi*, be a <]uestioii of fact whether the 
pnr])ose of the subsidy or the imposition of 
particular conditions, though not diucriminatory 
in form was, in fact., intended to penalize particular 
interests , and the (lOvernor-Cencral or (lovernor, or 
the C'oiirls, as the case may be. ^ would have to 
form a judgment on this question in deciding 
whether a proposed -measure was or was not dis¬ 
criminatory,” 

It is impos.*<ii)1e to compivas within the 
eoiiipabs of a brief pnmgrnph more severe res¬ 
trictions on the fiscal autonomy, economic 
develoimieiit nnd political sovereignty of a 
country For wimt nre the implications of this 
agreement '' The Goveriiinent of India have 
laid down stipulations in giving state aid to 
industries for safe-guarding Indian interests as 
in the case of steel protection or radio-telegrnphy 
or civil aviation and they are todaj' quite free 
to do so nt least In point of constitutional theory. 
But this right is taken away from the Govern¬ 
ment under tlie proiiooed ngi'cenient which places 
a .serious handicap on the iiowcr to impose re¬ 
strictions in Indian interests. It will be re- 
iiienihered that during the debate on the Bamboo 
Paper Industry (Protection! Bill in February 1932, 
Sir Georg!' Rainy stated in the Legislative 
Asseinhly that it W’hs unfair to insist upon any 
conditions before the grant of bounties to 
imlustries alreuily in existence. For instance, 
he contended that Govorninent could not compel 
existing companies b) employ and train Indians 
and describea compliance with such conditions as 
amounting to confiscation. This was an iUuniinuting 
example of dibcrimination against nationals which 
the Government of the country does not feel 
called upon to remove ainl which militates 
against ami violates the fundamental rights of 
citizens. It was with reference to this retosal 
of Sir Georg!' Rainy to intervene in onler to 
see that Indian interests were not disregarded 
by subsidized and protected British concerns that 
8ir Hurisingh Gour made the following trenchant 
remarks: 

‘the niggardly spirit in which you Lave couched 
your phrases when you speak of expropriation. 
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of fundamental riehiB and of immoral demand, 
these arc things that will go home to roost. l%e 
people of India will retaliate and sa^ that your 
so-called demand of fiiiidiimental rights is an 
immoral demand unprecedented in the history of 
any civilized country, the people of India will 
retort, you nchly deserve to be expropriated 
looking to the policy that you hare been pursuing 
during the last ir>() years, the people of India 
will retort that you, who have come here as 
explorers and exploiters, cun never be vested with 
citizen rights because you are inherently inea])uble 
of pcrcising those lights in that spirit in iihich 
a citizen should act as a member of the State.'’ 

Ilut now this vicious principle Ims been nccejited 
by tlift Round Tidile (Conference and embodied 
in the Report. It virtually amounts to the 
negation of the princiide of national protection 
anti constitutes the death-knell of national 
economic development. P\)r foreign and British 
agencies can start industries before protection is 
granted and siilisecjueiitly when the question of 
])rotection migtit be referred to a Tariff Board, 
no conditions could be inipos(*d on them in 
regard to the grant of bounties as their industries 
would be already in existence. A bounty-fed 
non-Indian industry could cairy on all its 
operations under the fi-'Cal protection of the 
Government of India without any benefit to the 
country. It need not, for instance, rigi.ster itself 
in India or have rupee capital or an Indian 
dirt-etorate or it can refuse to admit Lidians in 
its technical branches and yet it can thrive at 
the expense of the Indian tax-payer. Tlie less 
said about (he develo])ment of Indian industries 
after the devisineof sucli commercial “safe-guard,” 
the better. To ns** the term “safe-guard" for such 
a shackle is surely a gross alnise of huiguage 
for what it involves is not the safe-guarding of 
national intt'rests or even legitimate' foreign 
interests but a virtual passport to non-Iudian 
interests to Hourish in and i'xploit the country 
without let or hindrance. 

It will bo noted that even in case of 
companies which enter the field after the 
enactment authorizing the subsidy or bounty is 

g issud, only the conditions recommended by the 
xtoriial Capital Committee will be apjilicabh'. 
At the second Round Table (Conference Mr. 
(now Hir R.) Benfhall objected to tho stipulation 
laid down by the ICxtiTnal (’apltal (Committee 
reganling n servation of a certain proportion of 
Directorate for Indians as an instance of racial 
discrimination and to tlie policy of giving lioun- 
ties for specific purjioses being stretched to the 

f oinl of unfair discrimination.- When Bir 

urshottamdas TLahurdas suggestinl that the 
conditions to be attiu-hed to the grant of subsidy 
or bounty should be prescribed by the Legislature, 
80 as sot to restrict the Legislature merely to the 
eonditiens laid down by the (Committee, Lord 
Reading strongly opposetl that suggestion. He 
oontenq^l, in facf, that “the principle was that no 
distinction would be drawn between a British 
Company and an Indian Company.” He object^ 


to any legislation or administrative act which 
under the cover of protection tended to benefit 
smaller Indian c-oncerns at tho expense of power¬ 
ful British concerns. It will mean therefore that 
if a grant is made from the public funds to _ an 
Indian company, it cannot be refused to a British 
company engaged in the same line even if the 
British company is operated from England. We 
liavt' travelled far from the poliey enunciated by 
Bir William (Clark, (’omiiuTcc Member of tlie 
(rovenimeiit of India, who in moving the resolu¬ 
tion which led to tho appointment of the Indus¬ 
trial (Commission deprecated the adoption of 
measures which might “merely mean that the 
manufacturer who now competes with you from a 
dintanco would transler his activities to India and 
compete with you within your boundaries.” Not 
only hii.s the charter so to compete been ensiiml 
hut even competitors from a dislaiicc will have 
liUJe to apprehend in the future since _ tlieir 
privileges also have hi'cii fully seeureil. This will 
mean mortgaging the industrial tuid eexmomie 
future of the countiy. 

For, it is not merely that flic authority of the 
Legislature to devise eouditioii.s will not go 
beyond the reeomnieiidatious of the External 
Capital (Commiltoe. It is not luerely that the 
stipulations of that ('onimittee will not ajiply in 
many eases. The whole question will, it is evident, 
rest on the intorjiretation to be given to the term 
“diserimiiiation.” It 1ms been providutl _iii the 
Rejiort that even if the purpose or conditions of 
a subsidy is not discriminatory in form but dis¬ 
ci iminatory in intention, the Governor-General or 
the Governor or this CCourts would have the power 
to decide about its discriminatory character. Even 
the insignificant powers of the I.iegislature, circum¬ 
scribed as they are in a variety of way.s are 
subject to the dison'iion and special authority of 
the Govemor-Gonenil and the Governor who wiU, 
ill the last analysis, lie responsible not to the 
people of India lint to Parliament of England, 
that is the City interests. 

Moicover, this discretion will be exerciseil not 
only in respect of legislative but also in regard 
to administrative discrimination. If a Btate 
Railway prefers coal from Indian collieries, if the 
Btow'S Ilepartraent pureliases Bwaiieshi goods 
even at a little sacrifice, if the Government want- 
to buy over a European-owned public utility 
company but has no objection to a similar Indian 
company existing, it will be construed as discri¬ 
minatory treatment and the Minister or tlie 
Deportment wouhi be overruled. 

In examining the economic consecpiences and. 
reactions of the commercial safe-guard, we have 
to consider tho value and purpose of prote^on.. 
The use of protection, said Prof. Bustable, is a 
national apprenticeship and its essence is nation¬ 
ality. From the time of the Industrial Commission 
till today, the special object of fiscal autonomy 
and discriminatory protection has been, as Sir 
William Clark emphasised in 1916, that “the 
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'building up of indui^triea where the capital, 
■control and management should be in the hands 
of Indians.” The rx)mmercial safe-guards proposed 
undermine this entire policy. It is not a question 
of shutting out foreign capital or of imposing 
restrictions on it. That is a question which coulil 
bo decided on its own merits. If India needs 
foreign capital for its economic development — 
although this is doubtful—luid yet places unfair 
restriction on it, the reactions will l)e. worsts for 
India rather than for foreign lenders. Neverthe¬ 
less, the question is whether even if India wants 
to utilize foreign capital, it should or should not 
have the right to n-giilate the flow of such capital 
and lay down conditions on which it -sliould 
operate in the country. If this right is to be 
donied, fiscal autonomy is devoid of meaning and 
national economic development becomes an empty 
phrase. 

The political objections to the commercial 
safe-guard are not loss serious. For it will efl’oe- 
tively limit the sovereign rights of the future 
Ijegislature of India especially in the pursuit of 
an econortiie and industrial policy. The grant of 
self-government carries witli it tlie authority to 
<l(Hiide on .such vital issues. As Mr. KtingaHwami 
Iyengar fiointi'd out in his able speech at the 
second Tlouiul Table Conference such an injunc¬ 
tion in per|M‘tuitv restraining the future IVderal 
Legislature from_ ever endeavouring to regulate 
not only “th(* existing and accruing rights” but 
also “the expwtations in investments by business 
connectioiis” of concenis instituted in India even 
when national interests demanded it was not 
«ccepte<l or recognize,d by any colony even before 
the attainment of full Dominion status. Nor was 
such a safc>-guaixl marie a condition precedent Ut 
the grant of Dominion status in any component 
part of the British ('ommonwealth. It is, as Mr. 
«a.Mtri remarked, ‘a disability or discrimination” 
between India and the Dominions. It will form 
a part of the eoiistitiition and will not depend 
upon any convention heeause it i.s vital from 
the British point of view. But what is neeessary 
from Indian view-point, such as legislative 
control of the army should, according to Sir 
Samuel floare, be left over to iionvention and 
usage. 

The constitutional basis on which this 
safeyguard is demanded and has been conceded 
is itself undefined and doubtful. The British 
commercial community is undecided as to 
whether ^ they are to be treated as a minority 
community or as representatives of the British 
in India. This dilemma confronteil the British 
delegates of the second Round Table Confe¬ 
rence as was emphasized by Mr. (now Sir E.) 
Benthall in his famous circular to the Roy^ists 
of^ Calcu^. If they demand their rights as a 
minority community, they cannot logically claim 
their spec^ privileges in regard to crimind 
trials, qsedal auxiliary force unhs and the like 
and to be prote<^ by British laws, British 


Parliament and the Imperial Government,. On 
the other hand, the Minorities Pact (joncluded 
at the _ secoml Round Table Conference ex>mmits 
the British community as a minority—a weak, 
unprotected and powerless minority os it is in 
this country. In no accepted sense of the tcTtii 
could the British commercial community be 
regarded a^ a minority and this claim h^ 
been rejected by Gandliiji also. But the 
British community can nut have it both ways. 
They cannot get themselve-s reganled as a 
minority ami also claim the continuance of the 
privileges enjoyed by them in virtue of their 
being not only British citizens but mem(>ers of 
the ruling race. 

But even if this safo-guanl is demanded on 
the ground of Briti.sh citizenship, the claim is 
unh^nable. A British citizen is not entitled 
by virtue of nationality to any social or political 
rights in all the Dominions. While in India 
safe-guards are demamleii against discrimination, 
the very right of legislative discrimination as 
between British subjects has been carefully 
safe-guarded by an imperial statute. Different 
Dominions and exilonies have their own laws 
of ^ nationalization ; and naturalization in the 
XTiiitofI Kingdom was no longer to confer the 
status of a British subject in any Dominion, 
unless tliat Dominion should adopt by legis¬ 
lation the provisions of that iu*t. In theory, 
there may bij an imperial nationality and British 
citizenship, but as a matter of fact, the different 
Dominions are developing their own nationalities 
and ^ have their distinct citizenships. Lord 
Rending was opposed to any definition of the 
rights of British subjects which involved 
citizenshi]) or implied that in order to be a 
citizen _ of India, a person must cease to be 
the citizen of England precisely because that 
is the constitutional position in regard to Domi¬ 
nion citizenship including the lri.sli Free Rtate 
whoije ex)nstitution makes no distinction between 
British _ subjects and aliens. By means of 
legislation reganling ‘domicile,’ British subjects and 
their rights have bee.u .sub-divided according to 
the country within the British Empire to 
which they belong or an* deemed to belong. 
Each part of the Empire has thus its own 
legal domicile and the domicile of origin 
is lost and lost only on the oequirmont of a 
new domicile. As for the formula which proposes 
to treat a mere sojourner or even an exporter 
of capital in Eughind, on the same basis as an 
Indian-horn citizen or a citizen domiciled in Indio, 
it has been accepted in the judicial decisions 
of the British Courts that “from the standpoint of 
the country of domicile, it is undesirable and even 
perilous to have permanently established within its 
territory large numbers of per.sous who do not owe 
that country permanent auegiauccs,”* The simple 

* Quoted in “Nationality within the British 
Oommonwedth” by Van Titteres. 
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noniencluture of “Britifcli citixen’' <loe8 not tiicre- 
for« assure /f/T xe tlio n^iits of a British subject 
within the Coiniiioiiweiilth. JndiunH in Houtli 
Africa, (/onnclti, Austniliti, New Zealand and 
even in a (’rown (Jolony likt* Konya are aware of 
this fa(‘t, although it is usid'ul to add that the 
British Government have not int<‘rfered then* 
to prevent invidious and humiliating diserinii- 
nution against the legitiinaU' vested inh^rests of 
Indian fellow-subje<*ts ot the (’rowii. The claim 
of the British commercial community has 
strictly speaking no constitutional sanction or 
validity. The Statuh* of WestminsU^r, in fact, 
gives ])ower to the Parliament of a Dominion 
to make laws having extra-territorial operation 
since without such a power a Htute cannot 
control the activities ol its citizens abroad. This 
power definitely inijilies that a Dominion is a 
distinct juristic entity with a nationality and 
citizenshi]! ot its own and can rcgulau* it 
both within its territories and without it. 

But even if <he ipiestion of citizcn.shh) may 
not be capable of immediate solution, India 
cannot and shouhl not insist that her riglit as 
an autonomous nation to discriminate^ in favour 
of what her people regaril as Indian interests 
shouhl be left intact and uniinpaireil. Sir Pursliot- 
tamdas Thakunlas observed during the discus¬ 
sions at the second Round Table Conference 
tliat it could not be the intention of anybody 
“to withdraw from the Government any power 
that the existing Government have.” But thus 
is precisely what the cominen‘ial safis-guurd 
docs. Today, in point of constitutional powers 
at least, there is nothing to prevent the Govern¬ 


ment of India from imposing restrictions on 
non-Indian exchange banks or K‘guiating the 
activities of non-Indian insurance companies 
or reserving the (xiastal trade of Iiulia to 
Indian-owned vessels if it considered such 
action to be in Indian interests. Now the 
question is not whetlier such action is desirable 
or essential. Whether a particular measure 
involving discrimination is necessary or not 

is a distinct issue which should be judged on 
it." own merits and should not be confuseil 
with the fundamental issue involved in this 

que.><tion. As Donl Reading oiiqihasized with 
his usual clarity and vigour, in opposing the 
suggc-tion of .some ot the Indian delegates 
afloat the right of the licgixlatnixi to regulate 
the grunt of subsidies and bountieH : 

“It is giving the ]M)\ver to do it . 1 nm not 

saying it is doing it, hceanse the Legislature 
uuver do it but it is giving the poner to 
do il. That is what I am trying to prevent." 

This is exactly the point It i.s not a 

i|Uesiion of protecting this industry or saving 
tliai I'literprise. What i-' fiindainentally objeetion- 
able is that from its very ineejilion the 
Le-gislature is to be deprived of the right to 
pursue an economie jioliey it might I’lioosc to 
ado])t and its existing powers are to lx* crippled 
under the cover of safe-guard. But every such 
restriction on this right of the national legis¬ 
lature, whether you ileserilio it as sal'e-giiard 
or special responsibility, guarantee or sjiecial 
powers, is a limitation on full national^ status, 
an infringement of political responsibility anil 
u violation of legislative sovereignty. 



A PLANET AND A STAR 

Bv NAOKNDRANATH OUPTA 


CUTOU aro strantyors of excellent niider.'tainlinfr,’ 
jy said the eltler lady in a toiio ot iiiiproval, 
‘and that is more than can he said of 
other visitors to our city. It is only wiie jieojilo 
like you who fan apprwiato thi* KTL'atness of the 
While City.’ 

Maruclii bowed in oekriowlcdtrment of the 
conipliiiient and wo jiassed on to another {;roup 
ot four men who looked almo'^l, umipproaehahle 
in tlieir h-inahty aloohiess. Yoko inlrodueed us. 
‘Gentlemen,’ he sud, ‘these am the di.-'tinfrui-.hed 
stranijeis of wliom you may have heard, who 
saved my life the other niirlit and who have 
comjuered the air so that tliey fly from iilace to 
place like bird-’ The four men stared at us and 
then .-tared at one another. One of them asked, 
‘Have werlteard of them ‘i*’ 

Every one of them whoed the question like 
Hutoniatoiis ami then all four' .shook their heads 
solemnly. We almost expected to sec the wires 
attached behind their heads, and which were 
heintj [lulled hv some one behind the scenes. 
They looked like iiuthintr so much a.s animated 
puppets. 

‘No,’ said tile most important lookinjj of the 
quartette w'ith sepulehral solemnity, ‘We cannot 
say that we have heard of these strangers. It 
ia also not clear whether they fly like birds or 
bats.’ 

Orion took them in hand. ‘We fly any way 
we cho.se,’ he retorted, ‘and we think very little 
of the cities over which wc pass and the people 
living in them.’ 

‘Even the White City V ijuestioiied one of the 
four witli shocked incredulity. 

‘Why not ? flow is the White City to be 
distinguishetl from another from the sky ?’ 

The pride, which they wore like coats of 
mail, of the four was iiierced and they snorted 
with indignation, ‘Is there any place anywhere 
to compare with the White City V 

‘In order to do so,’ 1 insinuiitod gently, ‘is it 
not necessary that one should see other cities ? 
We presume you have travelled wiilely and 
satisflerl yourselves that no other city can hold 
a candle to the White City.’ 

This was a facer and the four of them looked 
blankly at one another. And then followed the 
lofty reply, ‘Oh, we do not care to travel, it is so 
upsetting. Besides, there is nothing to learn 
since we know that the White City has no equal 
and all other people are inferior to us.’ 

‘The frog considers the well in which it is 
born the wide ocean,’ muttered Orion under his 
breath. 


For once JMuriichi also was neltli'd and lie 
wanted to lake a ri^c out of these pompous 
noodl(-<, ‘From the air,’ he remarked, ‘we observe 
no diflerence hetweim one city and another and' 
man ciawls on the ground like any other nninuiL ' 
It iloea not matter whether an animal walks 
on two leg« or four. If man wants to become 
superior to his fellow’s lie mu'^t ri“o above llicin 
and lie can oiilv do .‘•o by m<>iiiiting in the air. 
We have done so and we invite you to follow 
our example. One can learn very little by being 
cooped lip in an in.signifieant little place like 
this. We roam over nil countries and cities and 
W’c look down upon all.’ 

The* mem were si>ee(!hles.s with indignation and 
hint jiride. We left them looking behind us 
.vith murder in their eyes. Yoko almost ran with 
us into a small side-room in which there was no 
one el.ie, and he threw’ himself on the carpet and 
rolled about in an agony of silent laughter. 
‘You will be the death of me.’ ho gasped, 
llecoveriiig a little he sat up and said between 
fils of soundless cachiiination, ‘I have had the 
time of mv life. ()h, but it was good to see 
those blighters flattened out like pricked fish 
blailders.’ 

When Yoko got over hi.s uncontrollable fits 
of laughter we came out of the room and shortly 
afterwanls we retiuned to the guest house. 

XXI 

So’ far we had seen nothing of the environ¬ 
ments of the White City beyond noticing the 
villas on the outskirts on our way to the city 
through the air. We mentioned this to Yoko 
who at ono.e proposed Umt we should have an 
outing and have a look around. Tliere was no 
need to take out our own machine for wo wanted 
to w’alk part of the way ami so Yoko procured 
for us a conveymice in which there was room 
for us all. Yoko himself could not come but 
be gave instructions to the driver to take us to 
the villas and any other place.s we wanted to 
see. 

Some of the villas were very fine and the 
gardens were well kept. There wa.s a great 
abundance of flowers, some resembling those 
that are met with on our own planet and others 
of a new variety. There was a riot of colour and 
the air was heavy with the fragraneo of flowers 
in bloom. But the good taste displayed in the 
laying out of the gardens was absent in the 
houses which evidently belonged to nc. parvmus. 
Outside all the houses were whiU. but inside 
there was an excess of ornamentation and a 
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diaplay of loud and ill a>fsorted colourii. The 
caretakers showed us over the rooni-i witli evident 
pride and gave glowing ivoconnt^ of the wealth 
of the owners. As we wainlered through tlie 
rooms we spoke of the time when things wore 
just like tliis in our own world an<l the new-rich 
advertised their wealth in this fasldon, hut the 
world hail survivoil those times and nothing like 
this could 1)0 seen on the planet wlienee we hml 
eome. If wo had seen nothing but the White 
City and its inhabitant'’ we would h'lvc formed 
a very wrong opinion of our neighhours on this 

{ >lnnet. But we compar.'d it with Sipri which had 
eft a very good impression on our minds and we 
concluded there must be otlier kimls of people 
in other parts of this planet though we could 
not po8.sil>ly sec them all 

On our return to the guest house we met 
Voko, who hu<i called to en(|uire what we thought 
of the vdlas wo had seen. Maruchi spoke without 
enthusiasm, for ho like the rest of us was not 
much impre.ssed by the lack of taste displaye-il 
in decorating tho houses. 'The owners of these 
villas,' he said, ‘are evidently rich people who are 
anxious to advertise their wealth. But they do 
not appear to he men of ta-^te, and we 
must fran kly con less that wo found very little 
to admire in wlrat we saw. It may be that we 
visitors from another world are people with 
very crude notions, and the blatancy of the 
decorations did not appeal to us. But we can 
only judge according to our own .standanls. 
Since, however, you have asked for our opinion 
we nro bound to stat(* it with perfect candour.' 

Yoko's lips curled in a cynical smile, and 
he chuckled in his silent way, ‘You ate terrible 
fellows’, he said with a gesture of comic ilespair, 
‘and there is no way of pleasing you IJut you 
are perfectly right, my friemU from another 
world. This AVliite <.!itv of ours i.s rotten to 
tho core. Tho people here know notliing and 
they will n»vor learn anvthing. They have 
killed the sen so of curiosity and they are 
impervious to new ideas. What can you expect 
of such people but crass ignorance and 
want of taste in everything When they have 
wealth they ofTtmd tin* eye by disjilaying it 
without any notion of taste. You have seen 
how oliensive are their manners, or rather, the 
want of manners. You <;ati knock a new idea 
into a .stone wall but not into tluar Jiead.s. 
Thev nro the silliest, stupidest, most pompous 
idiots on this planet or any other.’ 

After this comprehensive and sweeping 
anathema there was nothing more to i>e said, 
and Maruohi turiusl (he conversntton to the 
subject of bringing our visit to tlic White (hty 
to an end. 

Yoko became serious at once. ‘I can scarcaly 
press you to prolong your sfciy in this city, 
though I am sure you will bcliivo me when I 
tell you that 1 slutll nlways miss you. I cannot 
even hope that wo shall mei't again, for you 


have to visit other places and' wHl then return 
to your distant home._ There i.s no attraction 
here for a second visit, though you have had 
the e-yperience of .seeing u lot of foolish people. 
If it is not pre.sumptuous, may I enquire your 
next ilestination ?’ 

‘Our great desire is to see Riiba, but we may 
see some other places on our way. We have 
heard about tiio City of the Kings and intend 
seeing it.’ 

Yoko raised both hands over his head and 
a look of consternation .sjireail over his face, 
‘To name Itaha and tho C'ity of the Kings to¬ 
gether ! Well, I need not have exhausted my 
superlatives if 1 had known you intend visiting 
the City of tlie King.s. And liaba is neither a 
city nor a plea.“uro report. It is tho holy of 
holies.’ 

‘We know, we shall go there as humble 
pilgrims, ill a spirit of profound reverence.' 

The iie.\t day we bade farewell to Yoko and 
left the White City. We parted from him with 
regret for he was the only man in that city 
whose personality made a l'i.sting improbsion 
upon onr memory, 

XXII 

Tim City of tuu Kin«» 

Onr next objective was the City of Iht 
Kings. We had been able to locate the White 
City on our maps and we found the Cily of 
the Kings was two days’ flight from the city 
wo had left behind. The char.ieter of tlie couiitiy 
over which we passed presented i-cvcral new 
features. We passed over several huge inland 
lakc.s and more fore.st.s, and then vegetation and 
human habitations hecanie more scarce. There 
were largo tracts of undulating desi-rts over 
which the ^^illd swept fiercely and the strelclies 
of sand glareil white in the sun. Sometimes 
the clouds of dvi'it rose to great heights and 
shut out the land lying below, lb was u bleak, 
uninhabited, wind-swept region ami we wondert^il 
whether the tJity of tho Kings was in the midst 
of a deserL Meanwhile, Maruchi had resumed 
his habit of musing aloud and summing up 
hia experiences. 

‘Although’, he. was saying, ‘life on this 
planet is not very different from onr own 1 find 
that different types are located in diffci'cnt 
{duces. It must bo only an ucciilent, hut for us 
it is proving very instructive. Bo far we have 
seen Opi, Sipri, the Poinpo.s and tho White 
City. At Opi there is only the monii'’ti*ry, 
though there we had our strangest experience 
so far. The munk.s were kindness itself, but t«> 
touch them was more dangerous than to catch 
hold of a bristling porcufiino with bare 
hands. Tho mystery of Narga is _ beyond iis 
and we may never be able to solve it. Bipri is 
what wo would call a normal city and tho 
D.imato would make a lino President of a 
U'jputdic on our own Earth, The eciontists, 
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ihf nihletic young: men and ivomen arc nowise 
differpnt from our own. I shall not try to class 
the Pompos, who are most Interpstinpr siivasres 
and I {rrew to be quite fond of Ooloopee. The 
White City is a curious remnant of human 
failinff and weakness, and I would not try to 
improve upon Yoko’s vigrorous description of 
the leading: inhabitants. We had people like 
them on our own planet some hundreds of years 
afro. Yoko is the one exception and I wonder 
what keeps him in such a place. It must he 
lovo of power, tor he is the one really 
strong: man in the White CJity and the Com- 
mainler and others are like clay in his hands. 
In our world he "would have miule history when 
there wens kingdoms and empires, hut the cynic 
in him subdues his ambition and so he is 
<*ontent to he when* he is.’ 

I looked at Orion. Maruchi had spoken of 
the mystery of Narga a.s beyond solution, but 
he did not know that Orion had penetratetl that 
mystery mid t-o him at least she was quite 
human. Ho had held her in his arms without 
hurt to himself and .she hail laid aside her 
strange - powers for his sake. Whatever slie 
might be to others, and her magnetic powers 
were douhtle-is greater than those of Karos and 
the other monks, to Orion she had been a 
woman with the love-light in her eyes and tlie 
irresistible power of love in her swaying and 
yielding form. Ijove had subdued ln;r as it 
conquers other ini'ii and women, anti her 
extraordinary psyehic powers had been of no 
avail against the omniiiotonce of love. I looked 
at Orion and wondered what Marnehi would 
have thought and said if he h.ad witnessed the 
woodland seeno in the gloaming and had lieard 
tho impassioned words that had thrilled tlie 
scented (weiiing air. 

Orion had a far-away look in his eyes and 
T could guess that th(> words of Maruchi must 
have set him thinking. He Uiriied towards 
Maruchi with a quizzical smile. ‘It is good to 
compare notes and sum up experiences ns we 
go on. We have been all taking a few notes, 
though .some of us are much too lazy to he 
very observant. You, Maniehi, I am sure, will 
write a hook on our expedition, and it will be 
one of the most remarkable books ever written. 
Each of us may have his view-point, though wo 
may not have your gift or range of observation. 
I wonder, however, whetliiT you have thouglit 
what would lie the most striking memento of 
oup visit to this planet, uiul whethi'r it is possible 
to take back with ns something which will 
make a universal appeal to the inhabitants of 
our own planet.’ 

Maruchi glanced first at Orion and then 
towards me. ‘I had myself the same idea,’ he 
said, 'at one time, but I don’t think it will he 
feasible. Wc have a curious instrument and 
may collect somo other valuable things which 
may iuterest our learned scientists and other 


men. But what can we bike with us to capture 
the popular imagination ? A bird or an animal 
from Heperon would create some interest, but 
what wfi really want is a man or a woman. 
We cannot persuade any of the seientists of 
Sipri to leave this planet with the uncertain 
prospect of a return. No one of you can find 
a wife here as the customs of the countiics here 
will not permit iL What else can you suggest, 
Orion 

Orion shook his head. ‘1 can tliink of nothing 
beyond what you say. A Maitian fellow-passenger 
back to the Earth would be the strongest 
attniction, but it is obviously impossible.’ 

I trii'd a lighter vein. ‘When tho woman is 
willing what is the objection to an abduction ? 
T am sure Atalantn would have come away 
with Nabor quite willingly.’ 

Nabor was steering hut he turned round 
with a flushed face. Maruchi leaned forward 
and whispered in my ear, ‘How about the 
r^ady Toma T 

I was startled and Orion laughed aloud 
‘Et In, Kahir ? Hast thou al.so a love secret ? 
1 sliould have gues.sed it, for still waters run 
depj>,’ 

Ganimet, who seldom know how to keep a 
silent tongue iu his head, said, ‘We had the 

two Pompos and we could have taken them 
with us without any questions being asked,’ 

We all laughed, hut IMaruolii gravely replied. 
‘No, Ganimet, that would not have done at all. 
Even when you go to another country. you 

bring back with you the best things you can 

find, AVhat would the people here have thought 
of our expedition if the commitlee of our 
scientists Inul sent .some pygmies from Central 
Africa to this planetWliat opinion would 
the Heperonians have formed of the inhabitents 
of the Earth ? We cannot take any one from 
the cities hc ;0 as that would give offence aud 
1 will tlo nothing to antogonize tlie inhabitants 
of this planet. Moreover, I am very doubtful 
wlipther Ooloopee and Batahata would live long 
if taken away from tlieir native forest They 
would pine and die in a few months and 1 do 
not wish to have the, death of any fellow-creature 
on my hands.’ 

The hinilseape below us was rapidly changing. 
The dreary barrenness of the desert land was 
siieeeeded by long stretches of .‘‘tuiling cultivation 
with broad rivers .sweeping majestically through 
them. There were low hills covered with a 
dense, deep, greim vegetation. We were flying 
low and eonld see the trees and iTocping plants 
in bloom. It was a riot anil feast of colour. 
From the day of our arrival on Heperon wo 
had noticed that the flora was more varied and 
luxuriant than anything we had seim in any 
part of our own world. The wonderful vegetation 
of Central Africa was nothing coi. I'tired to the 
wealth of nature displayed here. A botanist 
would have revelled in the endless .variety of 
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display of loud and ill nssortcd colours. The 
caretakers showed us over the rooms witli evident 
pride and gave glowing accounts of tho wealth 
of the owners. As wc wandered through the 
rooms we spoke of the time when things were 
just like this in our own world and the new-neh 
advertised their 'wealth in this la.shion, but the 
worlfl had survived thot«e times and nothing like 
this could be seem on the planet whence we had 
pome. Jf we had seen nothing but the Wliito 
City nn<l its inhabitants wc wouM hsve formed 
a very wrong opinion of our neighbours on this 

{ )lanet. But wo compared ii with Hipri which bad 
eft a very good impres.sion on our minds and we 
concluded there must be other kinds of peoj)le 
in other parts of this planet though we i*ould 
not possibly see them nil. 

On our return to tlie guest house wo met 
Yoko, who had called to emiuirc what we thought 
of the villas wo hud seen. Maruchi spoke without 
enthusiasm, for he like the re.st ol us was not 
much iinprc.sscd by the lack of taste displayed 
in decorating the house.s. 'The owners of these 
villas,’ he said, ‘are evidontly rich people who are 
anxious to advertise their uenlth. But they do 
not appear to be men of taste, anil we 
must frankly confess that we found very little 
to admire in whut we saw. It may be that we 
visitors from anoiher world are people with 
very crude notions, and the blataney of the 
decorations did not appeal to u«. But we can 
only judge ae.eording to our own standards. 
Since, however, you liavo asked for our opinion 
we are bound to sbite it with perfect eandour.’ 

Yoke’s lips curled in ii eynieal snjilf, and 
he chuckled in his silent way, ‘You arc terrible 
fellows’, he said with a gesture, of comic de.-spair, 
‘and there is no way of pleasing you. But you 
are perfectly right, my friends from another 
world. This Whiti* City of ours is n^tten to 
the core, Tho fieople- here know nothing anil 
they will ii‘’ver learn aiivthitig. They have 

killed tlie sense of curio‘>it.y and they are 
impervious to now ideas. What (.an you expect 
of such people but crus.s ignorance and 

want of taste in everything ? When they have 
wealth they offend the eye by displaying it 
without any notion of tiuste. You have seen 
how ofTensive arc their manners, or rather, the 
want of manner'’. Yon can knock a new idea 
into a stone wall but not into their heads. 
Thev arc the silliest, stupidest, moat pompous 
idiots on this planet or any other.’ 

After this comprehensive and sweeping 

anathema there was nothing mort.. to lie said, 

nnd Maruchi turned the conver'iHtion to tho 
subject of bringing our visit to the White City 
to an end. 

Yoko became serious at once. ‘I cjin scarcely 
press you to prolong your atniy in this city, 
though I am sure you will believe me when I 
tell you that 1 shall idway-s mi-s you. I cani.ot 
even hope that wc shall meet again, for you 


have to visit other places and' will then return 
to your distant home. There is no attraction 
here for a second v'^it, though you Inive had 
the experience of seeing a lot of foolish people. 
If it is not pro-oumptuous, may 1 enquire your 
next destination ?’ 

‘Our great de.sire i.s to see Rahii, but we may 
see some other jilaces on our way. We liave 
heard about the City of the Kings and intend 
seeing it.’ 

Yoko raised both hands over his head and 
a look of consternation spread over his faca*. 
‘To name Kaba and the City of llu- Kings to¬ 
gether ! Well, [ need not Inive exiiausted iny 
suiicrlatives if I had known you intend vniting 
the City of tlie Kings. And Raba is neither a 
city nor a pleasure resort. It is the holy of 
holies.’ 

‘We know, and we shall go there as humble 
pilgrims, in a spirit of profound reverenice.’ 

The next day we bade farewell to Yoko and 
left tho White City. We parted from him with 
regret for he was the only man iii that city 
whose personality made a lasting ijupres.^ion. 
upon oiir memory. 

XXII 

Tiik City of tiik Kihos 

Our next objective was the City of the 
King.s. We had been able to locatiJ the Wliite 
City on our maps and we fimnd tli(i (!ily of 
the Kings was two days’ flight Irom tlie city 
wo had left behind. The character of the couiitiy 
over whicdi we i)ast,ed presiaited .«everal new 
fciiture.s. W(' passed over several l.irg(‘ inland 
lakes and more forests, and then vi’getation and 
huiniin hahitntions became more se,urei*. There 
were largo tracts of undulating deserts over 
which the wind swept fiereidy and the .«tretelie» 
of sand glared w'hile in the sun. Homelimes 
the cloud.s of dust rose to great licights and 
shut out the hind lying below. It was a bleak, 
uninhabited, wind-swept region and we wondered 
whether the (!ity of the Kings was in the midst 
of a (lescrL Mtainwliile, Maruchi had resumed 
his habit of musing aloud nnd summing uji 
bih expel ienees. 

‘Alilumgh’, h(‘ w’as saying, ‘life on this 
planet i.s not very different from our own J find 
that differc'Ut types arc located in different 
places. It must bo only an accident, fmt for ua 
It is proving very iiistrnetive. So far we have 
seen Opi, Sipri, tho Pompos and the White 
City. At Opi there is only tho inona.-tery, 
though there we had our strangest experience 
60 far. Tho monks wore kindness itself, but to 
touch them ' was more dangi*rou-s than to catch 
hold of a bristling porcupine with bare 
bando. Tho mystery of Narga is Iwyond us 
and wo may never be able to solve it. Sipri is 
wliat we would call n normal city and tlic 
Dainato would make a lino President of a 
Republic on our own Earth. The Bcicntists, 
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lhf alhletic young men and ^vomon are nowise 
<liflorpnt; from our own. I ahall not try to class 
the Pompoa, who are most interesting savages 
nnfl I grew to be quite fond of Ooloopce. The 
White City is a curious remnant of human 
failing ami weakness, and I would not try to 
iin|>rovo upon Yoke’s vigorous description of 
the leading inhabitants. Wo had people like 
them on our own planet some hundre<ls of years 
ago. Yoko is the one exception and I wonder 
what keeps him in such a place:. It must be 
love of power, for he is the one ri‘ally 
strong man in (he White City and (he Com¬ 
mander and others arc like clay in his hands. 
In onr world he wmxM have ma<je history when 
there were kingdoms and empires, bat the cynic 
in him suhrlucs his ambition and so he is 
conleni to he where lie is.’ 

I looked at Orion. Mamchi liad spoken of 
the inys(ery of Niirga ns beyond solution, hut 
he did not know that Orion had penetrated that 
mystery and to him at least she was (juite 
human. Hr hml held her in his arms without 
hurt to himself and she had laiil aside her 
strange* 'powers for his sake. Whatever she 
might he (,o others, and her mugnelic powers 
were doubtless greater th-in those of Karos and 
the other monks, (.o Orion she had been a 
woman with the love-light in her eyes and the 
irresi«.tihlo power of love in her swaying ami 
yielding form. Love had subdued her as it 
conipiers other men and women, and her 
<*x(rai)rdinary psyohic powers had been of no 
avail against the omnipotence of love. T looked 
at Orion and wondered what Marnchi would 
have thought and said if ho had witne.ssed the 
woodland sceno in the gloaming and had heard 
the impassioned word.s that had thrilled the 
scented evening air. 

Orion had a far-away look in his eyes and 
I could guess that tin* words of Mamchi must 
have set him thinking. He turned towards 
Mamchi with a ipiizzicnl smile. ‘It is good to 
compare notes and sum up experiences as we 
go on. Wo have been all taking a few notes, 
though .some of us are nmoh too lazy to be 
very observant. You, Mamchi, I am sure, will 
write a hook on our expedition, and it will be 
one of the most remarkable hooks ever written. 
Each of ns may have his view-point, though wo 
may not have, j'our gift or range of observation. 
1 wonder, however, whether you have thought 
what would he the most striking memento of 
our vi'-it to this planet and whether it is possible 
to take back with us something which will 
make a universal appeal to the inhabitants of 
our own planet.’ 

Mamchi glanced first at Orion and then 
towards mo. ‘I had myself the same idea,’ he 
said, ‘at one time, but 1 don’t think it will be 
feasible. Wo have a curious instrument and 
may collect some other valuable things which 
may interest our learned scientists and other 


men. But what can we take with us to capture 
the popular imagination ? A bird or an animal 
from Heperon would create some interest, hut 
what we really want is a man or a woman. 
We cannot persuade any of the scientists of 
Sipri to leave this planet with (he uncertain 
prospect of a return. No one of you can find 
a wife here as the ciistoius of the countiics here 
will not permit it. What else can you suggest, 
Orion 

Orion shook his head. ‘1 can think of nothing 
beyond wluit you say. A Martian fellow-iiassenger 
back to tlu'. Earth would be tlio strongest 
attraction, hut it is obviously impossible.’ 

I trietl a lighter vein. ‘When the woman is 
willing what is the objection to an abduction ? 
1 am .sure Atnlanta wouhl have come away 
w’ith Nabor ipiite willingly.' 

Nabor was stc*pring hut he (urned round 
with a flu>ihed face*. Mamchi leaned forward 
and whispered in my ear, ‘How about the 
I^ady Toma ?’ 

r was startled and Orion 'laughed aloud 
‘/C( iit, Kahir ? Hast thou also a love secret ? 
1 should have guessed it, for still waters run 
dec]»,’ 

Ganimet^ who seldom knew how to keep a 
silent tongue in Ids head, said, ‘We had the 
two Pompos and we could have taken them 
with us without any question.s being asked.’ 

Wo all laughed, hut Mamchi gravely replied. 
‘No, Giuiimet, that would not have done at all. 
Even when you go to another country you 
bring hack with you the best things you can 
find. What would the people here have thought 
of onr expedition if the eonimittco of our 
scientists had sent some pygmies from Central 
Africa to this jilanet What opinion would 
the Heperonians have formed of the inhabitants 
of the Earth ? We cannot (ake any one from 
the cities here as that would give offence and 
I will do iiothiniT to antagonize the inhabitants 
of tins planet. Moreover, J am very doubtful 
whether Ooloopee and Batabata would live long 
if taken away from their native forest. They 
wouM pine and die in a few mon(hs and 1 do 
not wish to have the death of any fellow-crcature 
on my hands.’ 

The landscape lielow us was rapidly changing. 
The dreary barrenness of the desert land was 
succeeded by long stretches of smiling cultivation 
with bronil riv<*rs sweeping majestically through 
them. There were low hills covered with a 
dense, deeyi, grr» n vegetation. Wo wcie flying 
low and could see the trees and creeping plants 
in bloom. It was n riot and fca.'-t of colour. 
From the day of our arrival on Heperon 'ne 
had noticed that the flora was more varied and 
luxuriant than anything we had seen in any 
liart of our own world. The wonderful vegetation 
of Central Africa was nothing cbm, nred to the 
wealth of nature displayed here. A botanist 
would have revelled in the endless variety of 
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flowers and plants. W«* i)Hssed over larfjc ])lnin.s 
with herds of wild aniinaN nl pni/e, larpre 
flights of birds and others running am>ss country 
like ostriches. At length wo enino in sigijt of 
what was evidently th«' (Jity of the Kings. It 
was wholly unlike anything we had seen in our 
wanderings through the air on this jdanel.. 

Imagine a enrionsly unattraelive-looking city 
in the. niid'.t ol the inoi^t benutiful scenery. 
Straggling hoiisi's built any how >\er(* scattered 
over a eonniilerable area. There was nothing 
like town planning anywhere. The roads 

zigzagged in all directions while the alleys and 
lanes wore dark and unclean. The jireviiiling 
leaturo cveiywhero was shahhinesg and sluxhly- 
ness. Some of the houses were pretentious in a 
vulgar sort of Avay, otliers wen* just unsightly, 
rainsliuckle struetun's put up without any regard 
to proportion or beaulv. From what wo could 
judge from the air the majority of the houses 
were ill-liglited and ill-ventihitod. And imme- 

diatedy beyond this .shabby city, so infclicitiously 
called the (lity of the Kings, nature was decked 
in all Its glory. This uglv inset in such a 
benutiful frame was an (‘yesorc, smd as we 

circled over the city wc seriously debated whether 
we should at all alight in or near the city. Orion 
was for ])assing on leaving the city behind. 

But Muruchi would not agree to it. ‘We have 
wanted to see this city and see it we. will. It is 
not much to look at but the mere conception 
of such a city appeals to me. It will he a new 
experience and we may learn many things here 
that we have not learned elsewliere Nabor, 
strike u]i the band and look out for a suitable 
landing place. It must be somewhi re outside 
the city.’ 

Nabor struck up ii lively ineasun! on his 
musical instrument while the Mundanus slowly 
circled over the city. Thc're was at once a rush 
of the inhabitants to the .streets and the house¬ 
tops. Every point of vantage was throngi'd by 
men, women and e.hildren peeling up at the 
sky and shouting, gesticulating and waving their 
arms. (Consternation was dejdcled on most faces, 
while numbers of people were rushing about in 
the streets shouting wildly. The words were 
not home up to iia, but we could clearly .see 
that the whole o-ity wiw in a furore ol excite¬ 
ment and possibly alarm. There was a nice, 
large, smooth field just outside the city and 
here Nabor landed, coming down in graceful 
curves and slides, the music jilaying all the time. 
As soon as the machine came to rest and we 
were preparing to clamber down a laTrge <TOwd 
of the inhabitants, who had been running and 
following the airship, emerged from the city and 
made a rush in our direction. Wo diJ not 
anticipate any violence as we hud positive 
i information that the inhabitants of the city were 
timid, but in the eagerness of their curiosity 
they might mob and hustle us and the 
machine aud that was a real danger. But we 


nolie.ed that the crowed was behaving in an 
extniordiimry fashion. About two hundn-d men 
with a sprinkling of boys were coming on at 
top .speed in our direction when they saw 
Miiruchi and three more of us coming out of 
the iiiiiehine. The innmunt they saw u.s tlie. men 
and boys from the city halted de.id in their 
tracks and gazed at us in open-eyed and oiien- 
numthed Avonder not uninixed witli leiir. They 
stareil alternately at us and the machine with 
.‘■iieh (*oniie. helplc-ssmss that it was with Foiue 
difiicullv that wc restrained oui.selvos iroia bursting 
out laughing. 

Maruehi stepjK'd forward mid bowed gravely 
with courtiv griiee, 'Gentlemen, we wi'li you a 
very pleu.sant morn mg.’ 

Now, several languages were .spoken in the 
City of the Kings as tlio desei'iidaiits of the royal 
lumiiies of varioii.s eoniitncs formeii the populii- 
tioii of the city, Muruchi’s greeting was easily 
iinderstiiod and an cdderly gentliunuii with a 
benevolent aspect asked in a hciitiitinir and 
somewhat nervous tone, ‘Where do you e,oine. 
from ? Who are you and what is that thing ia 
which you have come ?’ 

‘We come from a distant country,’ eouileously 
replied Maruehi, ‘We are peaceful travellers and 
this is the ship in which we travel.’ 

Mnruclii’s mild and conciliatory manner em- 
boldeneil the men who hail ventured to approach 
close to us One of the bolder spirits tlirust 
him.self forwanl and spoke to Maruehi. ‘We 
saw you flying tlirough the air. Who has ever 
heard of any living creature exi'cpt a bird flying t 
We are the descendants of kings and we come 
from miuiy countries, but wc have never heani 
that any one can fly without wings. There must 
be some evil spirit in that thing you have 
brought with you and you must bo magician.'!,’ 

This was not encouraging. If these people 
got a notion that we Avero Avicked Aviznrds and 
in league Avith some evil spirit they might not 
allow us to enter thi' city at all. Maruehi turned 
to the elilerly man who hud first spoken to him. 
‘You arc wi.se ’ lie said with a winning smile 
which disarined hostility, ‘and you will believe 
mo Avben J say we hold no traffic with any evil 
thing or any magic. We have visited* many lands. We 
have seen holy people and at the famous monas¬ 
tery of Opi Ave were the guea's of the monks. At 
Bipri we lived with the Damato in his own 
house and were entertained very hospitably. Our 
ship has been constructed by very clever people 
and you should not be surprised if you see 
other machines like ours in future. Wo have 
beard a great deal of your famous city ami we 
also know that the inhabitants are descended 
from kings, which is more than can be said of 
any other city. Besides, Ave are on our way to 
Raba and you know very well that nothing evil 
can approach that holy place.* 

This oration produced a marked effect It is 
doubtful whether any one of the people present had 
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ever heanl of Opi or Ripri, but not one of tliem 
WiS lib'ly to admit his isfnoranop, and of course 
tl)ey had all heird of Raba. Tlie elderly man 
rebuke 1 the otlier man who suspcptcd us to be 
majfioians with ffn; it dignity. ‘Why do s'on think 
evil of our distinsjuished and honoured visitors ? 
Their wiidoin is greater than iiMiiric and lliey 
have boon honoured ivherever they have gone. 
Sirs, in tlio naim of this groat oily and its royal 
iiihnbitinls I bid you a cordial wolcoino.’ 

Maruehi bjW’d his thanks and asked, ‘Is 
there any place when* wo can stiy T 

The man who had grei'ted us and some others 
stared blankly at one another. As wo found 
out afterwards there was no gnt‘st house or inn 
in the city b‘cause travcllorfl rarely passed that 
way and no one had any guest. Then* wen* 
five of us and wlicre were we to bo accominodatod ? 
The (*ld«rly man held n whispon*d conferonee 
with some others, and then turned apologetically 
to iMiruchi. ‘1 am afraid yon will miss the 
comforts you had in tlie other cities you visited. 
You SCI} ..us here fallen from our royal estate 
and compelled to live in obscurity. But you 
an* very welcome gup.sts and wo will give you 
of the beat we have.’ 

Maruehi wavfiil the aTmlogy aside. ‘Put your¬ 
selves at case, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘we have 
travelled in many parts and are accustomed to 
rough fare, though I am sure we shall be tiuitc 
happy here. You are very kind and very hospi- 
tahle and wi* thank you all Bat what about 
our machine hern ? You see we have to take 
great isare of if, for if anything were to happen 
to it we would he completely stranded.’ 

‘Have no anxiety on that ai*e,ount, for no one 
here will touch your flying ship.’ 

Ganiniet was directed to remain in charge of 
the machine while the rest of us accompanied 
the spokesman of the crowd and some others. 

Quito close to the entrance of the city there 
was an old dilapidated, rambling house to which 
We were guided. The house was uutenanted 
except for an old couple who spoke no word at 
first but stared at us suspiciously as we entered 
the house preceded by the man who had 
welcomed us and some others. This man 
addres.s€Kl the old couple. ‘These stranger?,’ he* 
said, pointing at us, ‘have come from a distant 
knd and are our guests. Please let them stay 
in this house.’ 

The old woman said, ‘But we have got nothing 
in the house and wo have no money.’ Maruehi 
hastened to reassure her and her husband. ‘We 
shall pay for everything that wo may need. We 
shall be quite satisfied if you give us a couple 
of rooms.’ 

The old lady invited us to enter the house 
and showed us over the rooms. There were 
several, but all were bore and musty and looked 
as if they were rarely swept and cleaned. There 
were a few old carpets, some old cushions and 
that was aU. We selected three rooms and said 


wo would be quite comfortable in them. Then 
our guides took leave of us with many apologies 
for not being able to find u> better quarters and 
promising to call again. 

After they had left Maruehi pive the old lady 
some money for our iminciliati* rciiuiicments. A 
look of cupidity came into her eyes and '«lic 
took the nion<*y and said, ‘We buy our food 
from tliL* re'i.!iuraut=i. You may do the same.’ 

‘We shall do so with pl(*asurc if you will tell 
us wh(*rc to go ’ 

Then till* old man living in the house spoke 
for the fii-it tiiuc, ‘dome with me and I slitill show 
you the ivay.’ 

The old woman, however, gave him no money 
as ho accompanied us out of the house. 

XXI ri 

W« had formed some idea of the City of the 
Kings from the air and it did not improve 
u])oii a elofcr acqimintance. The streets were 
ill k(*pt and in a state of bad repair, the 
houses were badly designed and built with, 
inferior inateriul and everywhere the eye wa'S 
greeted by uiirclli've.d squalor. The men and 
women moving about in the streets were all 
ill-iiressed, unkempt creatures, listless of manner 
and awkward in their ways. When we bail 
proceeded a short distaiiei* our host, for so we 
suppose we should (*all the old man who lived 
in the house assigned to us, entered a low house 
containing two rooms in which a number of 
people were sijuatling on mats laid on the ground. 
A niiiidlo aged wuinan, who seemed to be the 
landlady, was serving them with food in earthen 
vessels. Our guide and host indicated us with a 
flourish of his hands. ‘These uro distinguished 
and wealthy visitors from a distant land. Give 
them of the best you have in the house.’ 

The woman looked at him and laughed. ‘As 
wealthy as yourself ‘i*’ she asked. The other men 
laughed aloud. 

Maruehi took matters in his own hands. 
‘Madam,’ said he, ‘we are not wealthy but we 
pay our way. A** our frieml here lias said, we 
are hungry travellers. Give us the best food 
you have and our friend will help us to do 
justice to it.’ And he pulled out some money 
and jdaecd it in her hand.. 

Money is a talisman that never fails. The 
woman gazed at the money lying in her out¬ 
stretched palm an<l again turned her wondering 
eyes to Maruehi and our party. Bbe dropped a 
courtesy and said, ‘1 humbly beg your jjardon, 
iliuatrious sirs, for my thoughtless remark. Deign 
to come this way.' 

Rhe took us to a small inner room, pulled 
out some faded cushions and spread them out 
for us. While we sat down she bu tied aboul> 
set out niotal plates before us, brouir* t us water 
to wash our hands, and then hurried to the 
kitchen saying she would be back at once. 
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Manichi employed the interval to get better 
acquninted with our boat. 

With an engaging smile he neeoated him, 
‘We have not yet bad the plea'«ure of knowing 
under whose roof we shall sleep 

At onoe a wonderful change name over the 
old man. He stiffened and bristled and a look 
of great dignity came ovc'r his countenanre and 
mien, Rai-ing his head promlly ho deehtfed, 
‘I am descended from the kings of Maaawa and 
my name is Pavro.’ 

If he had said he was Alexander, daesar or 
'Charlemagne he could not have ma<le a j)rouder 
gesture. 

Maruehi was dulv impressed and ho gave 
our names. Gradually the force of heredity 
rela.xetl anti the ex-roval look on Ihivro’s face 
passed. Ho was once again the down-at-heels, 
henpf‘cked creature that wo ha<l f<aind him to 
1)0 at first. 

Nahor hn<l been told to call Ganimet and 
the two of them soon came in together. 

The woman who owned the restaurant 
appeared soon tjfter aooompanied by a pretty 
young girl and both of them carrying steaming 
•dishes. 

Orion stroked bis chain complacently and 
said, ‘Ry_ rights, these two should be a queen 
and a pritieess and we shall have the high 
honour of iM'ing served by them.” 

The girl could not understand what Orion 
said but she lookeil at him and when their e}'es 
met she slightly blushed. 

The best that we had to i‘at at this place 
was not particularly good hut we were not 
epioires and a(e sparingly of the fooil placed 
bc’fore us. But Pavro ate ravenously, wolfing 
the food in large mouthfuls. The girl brought 
some goblets filled with some drink and placed 
the first goblet before Orion. It was a sort of 
thin, AVeak, Avinc but avc pusbe<l it aside and 
called for plain Avater, Puato seized his goblet 
eagerlj% drank it Avith delight and Avanted more. 
Whatever oui‘ own opinion of the repast avo 
felt Pavro leokisl upon it ns a feast and was 
enjoying it aeeordingly. In order to put him at 
ease we pressed fresh helpings from the dishes 
•on Pavro and had his goblet filled up whenever 
it Avas c]ii](tv. We notiee<l that Ibis descendant 
of a king liad an enormous appetite and a huge 
thirst anfl Are waited till he filled himself to 
repletion. 

The 1 amlhuly and ihc girl were Availing on 
us arul Avhen avc bad finished the landlady 
addressing Maruehi said, ‘You have eaten very 


little. Perhaps the food is not to your liking, 
or i)erhaps you have small appetites.’ 

‘The food is excellent,' replied Maruehi, ‘but 
1 am afraid wo are not good tronehermen, 
though Pavro here has done justice to your 
cooking. Kince avc shall have to be your guests 
for some time Ave may as well hfeonie better 
acquainted. I am sure you also claim a royal 
descent’ 

The lamllady made a Avry fare. ‘As to that, 
all of us art* descended from ruling kings, but 
how does that avail The kings have 

departed ninl their kingdoms are gone and avo 
are forhidtlen to leave this city. Do you find us 
housed like royalties v’ 

She spoke with bitterness as well sho might 
This Avoman was more sensible than Pavro and 
sought no (‘onsolation in tne oontenjplation of 
the past Maruehi changed the conversation and 
asked Avhether there was anything more to pay 
for our meal. 

‘Xo,’ said the landlady, 'on the contrary, there 
is a hiilanee due to you.’ 

Maruehi n.sked her to keep it as wo would 
como again for our next meal. 

Pavro Avas strangely disinclmed to return to 
his house early. He avus in a state* of great 
content and Avas someAvhat exhilarated. ‘Come,’ 
said he, turning to us, ‘it is quite early and if 
you are not tireil Ave Avill spend somo time at 
the Royjd Arms.’ 

Nothing loath, we ueeornpanied Pavro to the 
Royal Arms Avhieh Avas a sort of tavern Avhero a 
number of the go.ssips and cronies of the city 
sp(‘nt their evenings. Just near the <*ntraneft Avas 
a long, low room with reed mats coveiing the 
floor and several middle-aged and old m<‘n were 
lounging on the malting, sipping a white thin 
wine and chattering in a leisurely fashion. We 
ran our eyes cA'or the crowd and saw that the 
men Aveie slovenly and shabby as usual with a 
curiojis mixture of hautc'ur and pride. They 
looked tip ns avo entered an«l cyetl us with lazy 
curiosity. 

Pavro introduced us. He had dined well, 
and ha«l cxpandetl under the influence of wine. 
His language and gestures were flamboyant and 
ho spoke of us as wonderful men who scorned 
the earth and travelled through th(* air and who 
Avere as rich ns the kings of old. 

The most impoitant person there appeared to 
he a tall, broad-<“hould(Ted man in the prime of 
life Avitli a big, bushy heard A\hich he was 
stroking constsmtly. He motioned to us to como 
and sit hy his side wliile other people near him 
made room for us. 
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ENGLISH 

OF THE BOSE KE-5E\R';H 

iNsnrurE, u.vLourrA. vu., iu:n-:rj, 

pp. ,‘in. Lmjmt.it Qroan tO 0). 

The cxlraorilmiiry exfccn^toas in every branch of 
Bcti'iicf h.is led to narrow HpiL-ializitioa wall the 
utifortunatR result th it invusiigitors have ioil sight 
of the unifying prinjiple which uii'lerlim kindred 
p.hu.ioin Ml 1 . Tuh h spjcully the cue ui biology ivhere 
a>lvaiiced invesiigelions in plant and annntl life have 
beni kept sepintj aTiing diirirenl group of workers. 
As a result of this pirtuil view, iiivusrigitors have 
otten been misled by the appirL'iit dilfironci:!, in the 
reactions of plant and animal life leading to the 
wring conclusions thit these reiiilioiis are widely 
dilFerent. The important coiitribiilion mile bv the 
Bisa 11‘search Institute is the cstablishmint ot the 
great generalizitioii of the unity of iihy.sioiogical 
iniiehaiiisin in alt lite. The supreme itnpnt.ince of 
study of simple plant urgaiii/.ation lies in the fact 
that it would solve many pirplexnig prolileins of 
the far more complex animal life. It would also 
enable us lo trace the evolutionary proeois by whiedi 
the simplest organ btx'omes giadually transformed 
into one of higher efliciency for the discharge of a 
deli nice fiinctiuii. 

Tuo Bose Institute, not content with its past 
nchierenieiits, is now extending Us scope of work in 
new dinxnions, in Bio-phjsies. in B;o-chi;raislry, in 
Eleetro-physies as also in Zoology and in Aniliro- 
pology. The seventh volume of the Transaetioiis of 
the institute just pnliiished, marks this new depir- 
tiiro and contains detailed accounts of faixleeti ^ lines 
of investigation most of which have been contributed 
by the stnfT and scholars of Iho Institute. 

Ill the first piper is given an account which 
olTers Hatisfaetory explanation of the capture of fish by 
so-called ‘poisoning’ of water by extracts from 
dilTureat plaiit.s. The fishes thus ciptured can 
hiwevur b I safely eaten by hum in beings. The pro- 
lilem has been satisfactorily solved by the automatic 
riicords of the physiological changes which are 
iuducod in tho fish umler the actions of the extract. 


The apparatus is the resomnt rapirograph specially 
devised to record the changes induced lu the respira¬ 
tory process. It IS proved that the death ot the 
fish is nut due to poisoning but to the inactivation 
induced on the respiratory mechanism, the fatal 
result being due to asphyxiation. This is proved by 
the crucial lest of the revival of the moribund fish 
by artificial respiration, the process being similar to 
that employed in reviving a drowned person. 

The remark ibic phenomcnou of the motor paralysis 
of fish by local application of salt has been studied 
by two suholars in the department of animal physio¬ 
logy and the characteristic efiecls induced have been 
cxictly determined. The problem is of some practical 
imporcaiicu since many scaleless edible fishes are 
provided with shirp-poiiitcd pectoral fins with which 
they iiifiirt dangerous wounds when handled. Appli- 
catuiii uf the salt on tlic body induces a motor 
piralysis on accouiii. ot which the fish is unable to 
strike and thus rendered hariiiluss. It is found that 
this induced motor paralysis travels sloiily from 
point to point, die transmission being slower in the 
transverse than in the longitudinal direcMoii. 

Further invcstigaiions on the motlu and conduct¬ 


ing mechanism ot [ilants are deseribisl in u series 
of pap.'rs. the methods employed being both mech¬ 
anical and uiectrical. Thu impulses in a leaf are 
shown to travel alonj| special cctiidiicting sirands 
cither in a ceiittifxjiiil or in a ceiitrifug.il direction 
according as the stimulus is applied ul the central 
or at tile pcniihenil ends of the leaf. Very interest¬ 
ing results have been obtained oil the additive and 
ditlcruiitial eflects of the two impulses ou the 
movement of the leaf. The various tnanifestailous 


of irritability are shown to undergo detinite changes 
under variations in the environment and of habit of 


the plant. 

The growth of tho plant is shown to be modified 
by ditlcreiit factors, the individual efiix>t of which 
has been isotateil. Remarkable results have Uceti 


obtained in regard to the response of die 'ilaiit under 
condition uf siibtumcity. lu subtonic org.n"- stimulus 
induces an acjcleration of growth nisi cad of tho 
normal retardation, and in extreme eases of sub- 
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tonicity which rcsuItR in the arrest of growth stimulus 
is shown fo revive growth. 

tn reiraril to tlie c/rectH of tlitriTcnl coloured 
lights, ral light though usunllv icffcclivc, is found 
under Bpeciiil circumstances to iinluco an accelera¬ 
tion of growth. Blue liuht induces, on the other 
hand, a retnnktion of nrowth. 

The charactiristic ifIcciH of traces of indigenous 
plant extrai'ts on the htoninch and on (he cardiuc 
tissiiR of the animil havo liecn investigated and 
described. Tii I he field of Zoology an account of 
■fish-e.atiii(r ejiificrs of B.'inral is givi n and ni'-tiint- 
ancons photugraphs oblained of the method of 
capturing their prey, as nell as of that of tho fertiliza¬ 
tion of the female. 

Tn the department of chemistry ndditioiinl 
invcstigalions have been carried out on Proteoljtic 
Enzymes, and on tho chemical constitution of oils 
from leguminous pulses. 

An account of investigations on the radio 
aetivity of the hot spriiiga in (he nneient seat of 
pilgrirnage at Eajgir was undertaken l.y the head of 
the department of^ ehcmistry. It is a matter of 
very great seientifie interest to find that tho tempera¬ 
ture of the water of the spriiigs has remniiud iiracti- 
■cally iinch.anged for at least Jiuiidred years. A 
suitable gold leaf elect ro.sco])e of high sensitivity 
was specially coiistniclcd at tho Bose Institute 
work-shop, ivhich enabled the investigations to be 
carried out with very gre,at aefiirney, the siilijeet of 
inquiry being the radio activity of (he gas evolved 
from the springs as well .is the relative activities ot 
the difTorent spring waters. The results obtained 
prove that the Rajgir waters are radio active and 
the gas evolved is even more so. The relative 
aetivity of the Rajgir springs is shown to he as 
high as those of similar springs in Europe. 

The work of the newly founded Department of 
Anthropology and r-ieial Biology is reprc*sented by au 
Imnortant paper oil Burmese crania, the results of which 
will prove or much interest. A unique field for the 
■systematic study of the biological problems relating 
to man is offered by India where the raci.d elements 
of diverse oharaeters are living side by side in various 
degrees of admixture. Unfortunately anicmgst the 
most primitive races at the pre-eht time, a rapid 
depopulation is taking place ; rescarehes have there¬ 
fore been commenced for the determination of the 
basic, relationships of the diflerent groujjs of tlie 
Indian neople, as also invcstigalions on tho abori¬ 
ginals. The resultB of these investigations will 
supply definiii materials for the pursuits of these 
more, Vomplieated problems afTeeting the biology of 
the people ot India. 

The present volume dealing with an extended 
range of subjects will make ii strong ap^ieal to the 
wider publie interested in tho study of life and its 
verse manifestations 

B. S. G 

BrrAKEH!*R\RE TiniOUGH EASTERN EYES: 
By Ranjfe G Shnfiam. With an' tntroduetion hi/ 
J. Middleton Murry and an anprrciahon hy Emile 
LeyoHis. ITerbeit Joseph, Tiondon, Pnre (in. net. 190 pp. 

A book suggested by Edward Garnett, sponsored 
by Middleton Mnrry, encouraged by Ooee and 
appreciated bv Legonis. must bo a remaiitable 
prodiietion, and the reader will find it undoubtedly 
•BO. l>r. Shahatii has tried in this book to look at 
Shakespeare without the critical speeUdes supplied 
by Bnrope, and finds that the effect is strange. If 


he surveys (he whole of Europe from the point of 
view of Shakespearu's approciiiiioii, he finds the great 
poet acclaimed through llie continent.; how does tbo 
Swan of Avon react, on the Eislcrn mind? The 
beauty of Shakespeare's drama is biiitally spoilt in 
sehool and college teaching m India, an attempt at 
dramatic rupre.sctitatiun results iii a travo?ty. and 
while his romances are given preferenen, the tragedies 
com hide with inu'-ic. Indian critici.sin, the author 
finds, is mostly nllccted, mcehiinical, iiisiiiccrc, and 
based on u miscouccplioii of the signilicancc of bis 
writings so that the cdiieated Indian finds the 
essence of the teaching of the Vedns and llie 
T'patiisbaus in the dramatie woiks of Hhakespearc, 
Even then, Bhakcsjieare disaiipoints for his lack of 
religious fervour, though he was Bound on the broad 
principles of (thrislianity and fond of contcrnfilating 
the ups and downs of human life. It Js this lack 
of feivour uhieh is a blnnish in the, cyts of (ho 
Indian who is not satisfied with a mere pnssiviiy 
but longs for a mystic union with God, the qnintesa- 
eime. of religion. A great disillusionment is in store 
for the E.i8lern reader a.s he find', lhat Bhakes])eare 
wa.s not an inventor of techniqim, he cvolviil no new 
sv.slcm of thought, he was of surpassing grealness only 
in a grand ohjccliviij , further, the great ilramnlist 
fads to supply the Indian of advanced views with a 
keenness of vision which llMca and Dostoevsky may 
bo expected to stimulate. 

But Dr. tSIiahani is here making a case, not 
stating the truth or finding a fact, lie starts from 
the had teaching of Bhakespeare in schools and 
colleges, but—why Shakespeare? All things ill- 
taught are ludicrous, and in India most things are 
ill-taught because of the medium of a forrign tongue 
which takes away so much of our time and tints 
so much strain on us. It is not, again, correct to 
say tliat there is praefieally no translation in the 
Indian languages (p. 06); the Bengali version of 
Mar/ielh by Girish Chandra (Tiiose was a 
literal translation and at the same, time a happy 
rendering, and there must be equally or almost as 
happy translations in other Jnd'ati vernaculars. 
Evidently, there is much to be explored ycl in the 
matter of Khakcspcarcan renderings in Bengali or 
any other raouern Indian language and we cannot 
now dogmatize in the way the author has done. 

Dr. Khahaiii is of opinion that “the greatest English 
poetry is non-religioiis” (p. H8); this is in (he nature 
of to.) sweeping a remark to be convincing. As 
regards the Indian attitude to Hbakcspimre’s dramatic 
works, the truth secnis to be that the Indian taste 
IS more liberal than the author thinks it to be; it 
can enjoy non-mystical literature, and Kalidasa who 
is ccrtaiiiiy not *a mystic is the greatest of the v. 
Indian poets. .Aesthetic, pleasure was considered to 
be akin to the highest, and such a pleasure was 
viewed from a broad outlook on life. 

Dr. Bhahani himself must know that this attemj^t 
is at best a })uiiy quarrel with the Occident. It is 
very commendable to stand on one’s own legs, but I 
perversity is not a substitute for originality. Though 
we cannot thus agree with the author in his cotiriu- 
sion, the subject has been treated in a most interesting 
way, and ‘ihe last word’ is indeed a thing of beauty. 

PBIYABAItJAlT 

PRATAl’ADTTYA : By Late Baja Nayendranath . 
Roy, B. L., of Noomagar, Khulna. Edited'by the son 
of ihe author RahindranaOt Boy. Crown 8eo- 
Paget 5+87+31-120. Price Re 1. 
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The author 16 descended from a brother of Baghab 
Koy. son of the reputed Basanta Boy, murdered by 
J'ratapaditva. The editor informs us that the book 
was compiled in 1890-92, t.e., about 4;-i years ago, 
when hardly anything liisiorieal regarding Prata- 
paditya w'lis known. The liook is therefore practically 
an adaptation in Bugliah garb of the romantic 
biography of J’ratapaditya compiled and published 
in 18t>2 by llamram Basu under the title PraUtpadiijfa- 
CharUa. 

Much legendary nonsense has gathered round the 
name and history of LVulapaditya of Jcssorc and it 
is useless to blame the aollior of the present booklet 
for his failure to fish the true historical Pratap out 
of the vortex when men far better cijuipped succeeded 
no better. 

N. K. BnATTAKAJ^r 


KVEHY-DAY MOKAliS. Ihj 7 A. Saihe, M. A., 
11. a r Puhlished by P. ?. Sathc, (!2r, Sbamrar Pef/i, 
Poona 2 Pp. I(i2. Price lie. 1. 

This 8 a catechism on morals. It comprises one 
thousand and odd i]nostions and answers, and covers 
a pn^tty exteiibive held. We have questions ranging 
from ‘Vvhen is an act said to be good ?' to 'What 
are the advantages of n wedded life.’ Some of t.hc 
answers given by the author arc (piitc umusiiig. For 
example, among the ailvuiitagcb of u wedded life is 
ineliidcd the possibility that husband and nife ‘can 
inherit each other’ (ti. 941). The author makes an 
exhibition of his business instinct and—shall we add— 
bis commercial morality also when he lays down 
the great moral principle that ‘cloth-merehunts and 
other traders’ sliould not ‘charge more profit than 
two annas jier rupee.' {tj. 149). 

Bometimes the author’s ]>erfornmnci: becomes 
almost II biirbsiqiie; as for instuiice, when lie seiiously 
coiibidurs how respect is to be shown to great 
petbonalities and siiggrats as means the raising of 
arches, presenting addresses etc. ((i. 2111). But ho 
Hiirpubses himself when he lays down the propobitioii 
thill astrology, piilmistry. ghosts, etc. arc so many 
‘ho.axe8' hecamie tliey lead to ipiarrels lictwccn those 
who believe and those irho do nut Iielicve in them 
819-21) ; and also when in answer to the question, 
‘Mow does a lazy fellow behave 1” he tells his readers 
that ‘he (the liizy fellow) prefers rather to live on 
the insanitary ground-floor than living on the upper 
ones which are sanitary’ and “ihat he does not 
take medicine in time" etc. (Ci. 828). 

W’e wonder whether the author really wants to 
catechise ns or is only making fiiri at his own cost. 
The pompons style that he treqiicntly assumes, the 
title that he has given to hib book and the subjects 
that he deals with, would lead one to think that he 
is serious ; but the general frame-work of iiis mind 
has a subdued comic appearance : and llie funniest 
thing is this that he seems totally unaware of it. 

The book is unencumbered with anything like a 
prefac.e and we are loft to imagine for whom it is 
intended. 

We verj much wish, however, that the author had 
directed his energies to some other pursuit. 

SYSTEMS OF EXAMINATIONS. By Hiauddin 
Ahmad, 0. /. JS., M. A., Ph.D., D.Se. Pubiished by 
iMmgmans, Oreen db Co., pp. 69. 

Mo-f 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad is a well-known cdue^ationist 
and his views on a subject like Examinations carry 
considerable weight. In this booklet he has examinra 
at Borne length the systems of examinations obtaining 
in England, (lermany, France, Italy and India. 
Exiiminiitions may sometimes liecome so meehaiiiral, 
that they cease to be a test of efficiency. A perfect 
system of examination has yet to be devised. Even 
the so-called intelligence tests ore not free from 
defects. 

The Indian system no doubt is the greatest sinner in 
this line ; but the British examinations on which such 
artiTiciul value is ]>ut in this country, arc also not 
entirely frw from defects. And all who hold high 
clats British degrees are not always found superbly 
efficient in the spheres of life to which they are 
called. 

The fact that rccniitment to the public services is 
generally made not on the results of the examinations 
conducted by oiir universities but of other examina¬ 
tions, is an indiFoet cballciige to the utility of Our 
examination systems. What kind of ability, then, do 
our examinations iirove except 'that of cramming ? 
The question has been asked more than once. And 
the country ought to be grateful to Dr. Ziauddin 
Afamad for having drawn ])uintcd attention to the 
stupidity of our examination systems. But unfortu¬ 
nately even our educational system is now’ subject to 
the vicissitudes of an insane political scramble, and 
the time seems distant when the country will settle 
down to think of soberer methods of education 
and examination. 

U, C. Bhattachakjee 

EXPEHIMENTAL PRYOHOLOGY. By Hubert 
Oruender, S. ,/., Ph 1)., Professoi of Payehoh^y, St, 
Jjhhis jhticersity, IT. S. A. The Briiee Iwltsking Cb., 
New York, Milwaukee. Chicago. 

Exrierimental |)sycholngy is a science which suffers 
not II little at the hands of those who distoit facts to 
fit {ireconecivcd philosophical notions. This being the 
case, it is H relief to turn to this perfectly objective 
exposition of Profi'ssor (-Irueuder. This work will 
ap}K-al U) all who are i itcrcsled in the subject treated. 
It furnishes us with an up-to-date account of w’hat 
this comparatively now science has accomplished, yet 
it is for frnn being a merely popular work. The 
author has contributed to the field of experimental 
psychology an original and very interesting theory 
conceriiiiig colour and tone sensatiuns, which are 
iully described in this book. We venture to recom¬ 
mend the chapters on thought, in which the old 
Aristotelian nroliJeni of the relation between image 
and idea is discussed in the light of modern psycho¬ 
logical expcnmenls, as ivell as the chajiter describing 
the nature and properties of the will act. 

G. De Mooe 

A RURVEY OF ROCIODOGY. By E. ./. Ihan 
{^ik-ienee and Culture Senes). The Bruce Publishing 
Company, New York, 1922, pp. 570. 

“It is the opinion of some, and the error is already 
v-ery common, tiiat the social question is merely an 
economic one, whereas in point of fact, it is above 
all a moral and a religious matter, and for that 
reason must be settlol by the principles of morality 
and according to the dictates of religion." 

Mr. E. J. Ross quotes tliis passage of Pope Leo 
XIIPs Eiicyclicai Letter on Cbrisiian Democracy as 
a preamble to his book, and indeed, it adequately 
expresses the purpose h^ has in view. 
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As a Burvcy of sociology, his book is admirably 
comprehensiro and his expo8if.ioii is generally clear 
and to the point. The book is divided into two main 
sections : the first one treats of the fandamcntal 
principles and tlie general problems of sociology 
(family, state, international society, etc.) ; the second 
division, oompruhending parts two three and four, 
considers the more, particular questions as to labour, 
social relief, marriage, edneatioii, etc. Even the Negro 
pjoblcm comes in for a chiifiter by itself. 

The Iwiok is w-rllten by a (.latbolie, from a 
Catholic point of view, and is primarly intended for 
Catholic students. The social encyclicals of the late 
Popes, and specially the two great liibour encyclicals 
of Popes Leo Xfll and Plus XI, are largely quoted 
and commented on. Ily so doing Mr. E. ,J. Ross has 
rendered a great service to all students of sociology. 
Catholic or not. Eor if it is true that sociology is 
no mere economics, that it must consider human 
social relations with all their moral and religious 
implications us well, then the impartial student 
cannot but be thankful for having here an opportunity 
to learn what the Catholic Chinch teaches on this 
matter. 

It is to be regretted however that in the afipended 
bibliographies the author lias limited himself to 
Englisn books or English translations. 

A. Taybua 

MAHARANA KUMBHA . By Rm Bahib llarhilas 
Sarda, M. L, A. Secontl Bfifion, lU.lJ. VpAlie 
Yantrcdaya, Aimer. Py. 2.31 + XX 17 , Rs. .5. 

Rai Hahib llarhilas Sarda, whose name has now 
become u household word in India as the author 
of the Harda MarrLage Bill, hud long before estab¬ 
lished his fame in literary circles as a sound 
scholar with half a dozen well-written books to his 
credit. Among these his liituhi Siiperionti/ is 
perhaps the most popular and Ajmer (Historical and 
Descriptive), the most original and sciciiiilic, though 
others are equally learned productions. The first 
edition of Mafiarana Kitmb/ta was published in 1017, 
and at once received recognition as a work of 
considerable merit. “The present work,” ns the author 
says, “is prac'tioally a new book ; many chapters have 
been added, and old chapters have been re-written 
and enlarged.” The book contains a full bibliography, 
a good index and several heantifiil illustrations. In 
the appendix he has given useful ''Xtraets from 
inscriptions and Kumbha’s Kirit.sthamhha Prasftasb. 
Mr. Harda can justly claim to have used fully all 
available sources information wil.h skill and 

discrimination. This was a very delicate task ; 
because almost all these sources had alri'ady been 
handled by a veteran historian like Pandit (laiiri- 
ghankar ()]ha in writing his chapter on Maharana 
Kumbha in his Raputana La ffihas. Mr. H.irda's 
method of bistoriejd study is scientific, and his 
style peculiarly free from verbosity and ambiguity. 
Graphic topographical details of Mewar familiarize 
the reader with every scene of history enacted there 
by the main characters in this hook. 

Nme would possibly differ from Mr. Barada’s 
ealiittate of Maharana Kumbha aa “a great suveridgn, 
• great military commandar. a great bnilder and a 

S eat scholar” (p. 192), and “the real founder of 
e greatness of Mewar” (n. 191). Rat it is difficult 
to agree with the learnra hiogrupher of Kumbha 
when ho says, “His genius was equal h achieving 
far greater feat* of military glory than what he 


areqmplishml ; but his heart, susceptible to finer 
feelings of humanity, abhorred all unnecessary 
bloodshed, ruin and destruction, and he undertook 
only such military operations as were absolutely 
necessary for the protection of his country.. 

(p, 11.1). Maharana Kumbha was not a born military 
genius like the Emjiuror HamndrAgiipta. Maharana 
Kumbha, a boy of aliout 12 or l.'l at his accessiou 
(1411 A. I)) was under the tutelage of R.io Rui 
Mil Rathor till 14.'IS. Hirohi was annexed, Malwa 
invaded and its Biiltan, Mahmud Ktiilji, brought as 
a prisoner to Uhitor during this iieriod. Mihariuia 
Kumbha had really as little share in these conquests 
and viclnrii's as young .\kbar hail iii the glory of 
the victory of the Beeond Battle of P,iiiipat or other 
conquests maile during the regency of Biiram Khan. 
After the overthrow of Riii Mai, Kumbha's aged 
uncle, veteran Ohonda, ais'med to have held the reins 
of goveriinicnt for 7 years (14'1R-144.b A. l)) during 
which Marwar was occupied by the Hisoilias and 
Biinili nvoiiqiiered. As soon as Ufionda retinsl from 
Court, Ran .Indba reconquered Marwar and HiilUin 
Marnnd Khilp invaded Mewar itself. So only a 
suecpRsful ilefencc of Mewar against, the armies of 
Malwa and Ciijrat, building of Kiimhhalgarh, and 
the RBck of N.igor stand to the credit of Maharana 
Kiimbhii. This does not warrant a conjecture that 
Maharana Kumbha was enpahtr nf ar/iirpiny greater 
military .'*itreess than what was achieved for him 
l)y Ran Mai and (ihonda. Seeondly, as regards finer 
feelinyn of hwmmitg and abhorrenre of blooitihed 
we find no traces of them in the conduct and 
character of Kumbha whose victory had little quality 
of mercy for the vanquished. Perhaps, Manaiaiia 
Kumbha paid his contemporary Muslim sovereigns 
a sincere eomplinient by imitating their ruthlessiiess 
in devastating populous cities, imprisoning helpless 
women and destroying pl.iccs of worship. His 
Kirfist/iamblia Pra^ihasti says: “Kumbhakarna, deriding 
the ni'er of Giijrat aa it were, captured Nagor burnt 
to a'.fieii the lofty mosque built hij Firm, demolished 
the fort, filled up ilitches, deprived him of his 
elephants, imprisoned Muslim women and chastised 

tnnwnerable Muslims .consigned the city wir.h 

all its mosques to liamea.” (See Ojha’s Raiputana ka 
Itthas, p. 014). 

Mr. Harda has shown rare insight m analysing 
Rajput character. He says, “The Rajput ideal of 
life was how to die nobly, rather thau how to 
achieve success in life. They preferred fame to 
snccess and cared less for victory and more for 
praise of their personal valour.” We mav only 
add, though Rajputs were known as “death-loving” 
warriors in Medieval India, they wore considered 
worse soldiers than the Khurasanis because of their 
“crass stup^ifg" as Auraiigzih writes in a letter to 
his sou. Rajput soldiers could never take advantage 
of covers, lie in ambush, and practise ruses and 
feints on the battle field. As politicians their chiefs 
were always made cat’spaw of by their Muslim 
ailversaries. Mr. Birda rightly remarks that even 
greatest among the Maharanas, a. g., Kumbha and 
Hanga, supremely lacked that great quality of “political 
foresight, which 0.00168 only of full national conscious- 
neas”^ (p. 201.) Not to speak of Hindu national 
oonsciousness, Rajputs, even the noblest among them 
was ready to betray even their clan and country for 
the sake of Bhum or patrimony. Rathor Jaimal, 
the bravo defender of Chitor, sought the help of 
Hhcr Bhah against M.Udoo who had taken away 
Murta from him I From beginning to end Hindus 
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owed their misfortune to political blunders of their 
rulers. Bniah of Jammu who had a quarrel with 
his neighbour the last of the Ghazuavia rulers of 
Labor invited Shihabuddin Ghuri to the Panjab 
evidently thinking that Ghuri would go away 
after crushing the Ghaznavids ; similar was the 
calculation of Jaichand—if the story of his treachery 
is historical—and of Ran a Banga. Maharana Raj 
Bingh was perhaps the worst criminal in this respect. 
He is Tcpponsiole for all the misery which Jlindiis 
sufTcred during the long reign of Auraiigzib, and 
what India sutTcrs today from the unhappy legacy 
of Aurangzib’s reign Had he not betrayed his 
great benefactor Dara Bhukoh and blindly 
thrown himself on the side of Aurangzib, perhaps 
Aurangzib vrould not have ascended the throne of 
Hindustan to undo the work of Akbar. 

On (he whole we have nothing but all praise for 
Mr. Harda’s book which is the most complete survey 
of the reign of Maharaim Kumbha and of his 
literary activities. 

ROMA.\(iE GF THE FORT OF GWALIOR . 
By Hem Chandra Hai, M. A. Printed at the Marathi 
I^v&s, Delhi-Hhahadara, 1931 ; pp 74. 

The fort of (rwalior has indeed an undying 
glamour of romance about it. The author has given 
a fairly accurate survey of the history of that famous 
fortress in this book. This will prove useful and 
interesting to every contemplative visitor who ascends 
the dismal tower of Gwalior, ‘the Bastille of the 
Great Mughals.” 

FLOWERS OF HINDU CHIVALRY. By Vie 
same author ; pp. 102, J{s S, Printed at the Bharat 
Printing Works : Baxar Sitaram, Delhi. 

This book containing biographical sketches of eleven 
Hindu worthies of Medieval India, opens with a 
prologue of 16 pages and closes with an epilogue of 
u pages. It has no biblioirraphy, no index. Neither 
the mentality of the writer nor his literary style is 
suited to soner historical study. The author has out¬ 
stripped even the average novelist in taking liberties 
with history. We quote below a paragraph from the 
author’s prologue in order to ac<{uaint readers with 
the mentality of the writer and the range of his 
investigations : “After the third chapter of this 
book had come out of print. 1 happened to visit 
Jaipur where I learnt from authoritative quarters that 
Uiere is not a traee in the Slate. Historical Beeords to 
hear out the aUegaiion of Rajput princesses haring ever 
been given in marriage, to some of the Moghul emperors. 

.It 18 not for the first time that the theory of 

these matrimonial alliances has been disputed by 
aiibiassed scholars of repute... One has certainly to 
tax the imaginatiou to an extraordinary degree to 

belitve that any of the Rajput rulers.could have 

stooped so low as to marry a real Rajput princess to 
any Mogal emperor .” (p. xv-xvi). 

Bo the author of Moiters of Hindu Chivalry and 
his Jaipur! informants would have us believe that 
mothers of Jabandr, Shahjahan, and Prince Khnsrn 
were not genuine Rajput princrases, but only counter¬ 
feits produced for diplomatic alliances I If the people 
of Jaipur made any such assertion it is no wonder ; 
because darkn^, they say, is always thickest under 
the lamp. There is a letter written by Prince Dara 
Bhukoh to Mirzs Rajah Jai Singh (now preserved in 
ue Jaipur Archive) in which the Prince intimates 
his wilUngaesa to adlept as bride for his son Sulaiman 
Bhukoh, a daughto: of Boo Amar EUngh Rathor 


(eldest brother of Maharajah .laswant Singh), if she 
was born of Mirza Rajah's own sister. 

As regards contencs, half of this book is a fairly 
intelligent summary of Tod’s Rajasthan. His sketches 
of R.ijah Burajmal Jat of Bburatpur, Maharajah 
Chhatrasal Buiidcla and Yasowaiit llao Holkar are 
ably written and contain comparatively fewer errors. 
The worst chapter is firobahly that on liao Amar 
Bingh Rathor, being wholly based on the fictitious 
account of Tod and traveller’s tales connected with the 
so-called Amar Singh Gale of the Agra Fort. How¬ 
ever, Mr. Rai is leas responsible for perjietuating this 
myth than professional histoiians who have till now 
atfowed it lu pass unchallenged. Abdul Hamid Lahori 
has given a very detailed contemporary account of 
this Htirrnig incident of Rao Amar Suigh’s violent 
death, and also the cailsc of his being disinherited by 
his father Maharajah Gaj Singh Rathor. We learn 
from Abdul Hamid's Padshah-naina that Rao Amar 
Singh was disinhenUd not because of his own 
turbulence and misconduct, but on account of 
his father's doting on .lasnant's beautiful mother. 
Mota Rtijah Udai Singh of .ludhpur had set this 
evil precedent in the fiuniiy by setting aside the 
claim of his eldest son Sukat Singh and nominating the 
much younger Suraj Singh born of his most favourite 
queen {Padshah-nama, Pers., text, ii. p. 98). Rao 
Amar Singh at the time of his death held the 
mansab of 4,000 Zat, 3,0tH.> Sairar and that of 
adversary Sayyid Salabat Khan was lower to his 
by 1000 Sawar. The tragic incident happened not 
within the citadel of Agra, but outside in the palace 
of Dara Bhukoh on the bank of the Jamuna. On 
the 25tii of Jamadi-nl-awwal, J054 A. H. ' the 
Emperor paid a visit to Dara’s house outside the 
citadel, and ordered a halt for some days. On the 
last day of this month Rao Amai Bingh, fief-holder 
of Nagor, who had been absent from Court for 
some time on account of illness reported himseU 
there in the afternoon. Balahat Khan, Mir BaksM, 
conducted him to the Emperor holding darbar in 
the khilwat-khana (room ot private audience) of Dora 
Bhukoh. After the salute Rao Amar Bingh stood 
in his appointed place m the row on the left-hand 
side, and Halabat Khan on the right-hand side of 
the throne. During the time when after evening 
prayers the En:pcror was busy writing a letter to 
some noble, Salabat Khan was found talking with 
a person near a four-branched chandelier below the 
balcony. All on a sudden Rao Amar Singh un¬ 
sheathed his jamdhar (a kind of sword), ran at 
Salabat Khan and killed him outright by a single 
blow. Kbalilullah Khan, Rao Arjiin, Sayyid SaJar 
Barba and six or seven mace-besrers surrounded Amar 
Singh, and overpowered and killed him with great 
difficulty. The afiair derives its importance not 
for what brave Amar Bingh did, but from the grim 
resolve of his followers to die to a man in avenging 
his death which threw the whole city into turmoiL 
l{ao Amar Bingh was a lover of poetry and 
patronized many p^ts. One ot them^ Banwari, has 
immortalized this episode in the following lines : 
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t. Bravo Amar I Immortal indeed is thy name— 
thou who hast slain Balabat Khan on the very lap of 
Bhabjahan. On that side the word Qanwnr (rustic) 
came out from the mouth, and on this side Jamdhar 
left its scabbard. Before “wwr” {i. e., the second 
syllable) could be uttered it sent Salabat beyond the 
anode of death. 

However, in spite of historical inaccuracies this 
book will be found useful in creatinR some interest 
in history amon^ those who have no appetite for dry 
and cold facts. We recommend it to Hindu admirers 
of the “Prussian School’’ of history. 

KALIKA-uAN.rAN QANUKtlO 

ROCK-(MTT TEMn.KB AROUND BOMBAY 
(at Elephaiita and Jogeshwari. Mandapishwar and 
Kanheri) ; By Kanatyalal 11. Vakil, B. A, LL. B .: 
op. jnO, with 54 illustrations and 5 plans ■ Bombay : 
7). B. Titraporevala Sons and Co., "Kitab Mahal,” 
Ilomby Road ■ Boards, Its. .V. 


this book in spite of its irreligion, even on account 
of its irreligion ; it carries us far away from the 
stuffy air of our churches up to the keen winds of 
lofty peaks. Here with every breath our chest expands 
and our heart rejoices, and for a very good reason : 
our inspirations are drawn from an inspired book, a 
book as holy as the Bible, and a goc^ deal more 
modern and less perplexing ; a book which for some 
of ns even now replaces the Bible.* ” “Let Indians, 
Chinese and Japanese, who are rightly indignant 
today with Europe and her arrogant claim to superior 
culture, turn to Thus Spake Zarathusfra, and let them 
regain some of the respect which should be paid 
after all to Europe, even in her present decay and 
misery -But let them profit of its wisdom as well as 
the Europeans, who after inflicting their creed “for 
all” upon Asia, must and will reconcile that great 
continent bv Nietzsche’s new Oospel Eon TiiK 
FJ5W.” 


Bombay is more fortunate than any other Indian 
city in possessing some of the most imiiortant 
archaeological remains within a few miles, or which 
Ellephanta and Kanheri arc names to evoke sentiments 
of enthusiasm in historians and art-lovers. Tt is 
doubtful if Brabnianical art can show anything more 
sublime than the great Three-headed Biva and the 
Siva panels at Elephanta ; and to have seen them and 
appreciated something of thnir sigrnficanec and 
greatness is to feci enriched for life. Mandapesbwar 
and Jogeshwari are less knosn. but they also deserve 
careful attention—they sutfer, in fact, through their 
close proximity to the more magnificent Elephanta 
andiiKanheri. A good guide to these sanctuaries of 
faith and arc was wanting so long, which would give 
us all the information necessary for the understanding 
of the art as an expression of the faith ; and in 
Mr. Vakil these rock monuments have found a sympa¬ 
thetic and an eloipient interpreter whose knowledge 
of Indian literature and Indian art make him 
specially,suited for the task. Discussion of Inilinn 
art motifs and methods in relation to the ideals 
before the artists seek to help in the enjoyment of the 
sculptures ; and the plans and half-tone* illustrations 
enhance the value of the work. One cannot help 
wishing that the quality of the illustrations was a 
little lietter—an item on which surely the publishers 
could have given a little more attention. Otherwise 
this well-conceived and brightly written book is well- 
reproduced, and will be a helpful book for those who 
are going to see these temples, and a valuable 
souvenir of a visit to the temples for those who have 
seen them. 

THUS SPAKE ZARATHUBTRA : By Fnedrirh 
Nietxsehe • Tianslaiion by Thomas Common, revised 
with an introduehon by l)r. Oscar J^ry. Jihlitor of the 
astthonied English translation of Niehsehc’s works : 
Ijondon, iteon/e Allen &, Tbmin lAd ■ thin paper, 
pocket edition, .^Gfi pages, 5 shillings nett. 

This great classic of Mwlern European Literature 
has been jiroduced in a very attractive (and com¬ 
paratively che.ap) edition which ' will please the 
admirer of Nietzsche who is also a lover of beautifully 
produced books. The 40-page introduction from 
Dr. Levy is an illuminating and eloquent apprecia¬ 
tion of this great work. His testimony and his 
wpeal are in the following terms: “There is no 
Greek, there is no Roman, there is no Indian example 
or equivalent for it; no pagan month, however 
beautiful, has ever poured out such eloquence and 
forceful wisdom. There ia a relifpoua atmosphere about 


PROGREBB OF COOHIN : A Septuagenary 
Souvenir, eonimemorafing the 70th year of H. II. Sir 
Sri Rama Varma, U. G. I E., Maharaja of Coehin : 
Articles on Rte History and Ethnology and Oetteral 
Adniinislratton of the Stale of Cochin, Malabar, South 
India, by various Sidtofnrs and Officers of the Stale • 
edited by Sahitya-Knsalan 'If K. Krishna Mrnon , 
irith 15 plates of illustrations, pp. ,'i!)f +index rte. 
n-inied at the Coehtit Oorerninent lYess, Ernakulam, 
10:i3. Cloth hound : Rs. it. 


It was a happy idea to publish tills volume in 
commemoration of the long anil illustrious life of one 
of the most enlightened rulers of Feudatory India. 
Cochin with a population of about one niillion is one 
of the most advanced States in India, and in the 
matter of education and literacy, that absolnto 
measure of progress in a state, (’ochin together wUh 
Travaneore and Baroda is far ahead of British India. 
The present ruling house of Cochin has an unbroken 
ree^ord from LW A.D. onwaitls, when the people of 
Cochin for the first time came in touch with the 
Portuguese. It IS however an ancient house, 
which is not a remarkable thing in India—and the 
oldest traditions take the family history as far back 
as the fifth century A. D. Maharaja Sir Sri Rama 
Varma ascended the masnnd in 1914, and a numbCT 
of administrative reforms were carried on during his 
rule, which have help^ Coeliiii to obtain its present 
position among Indian States. After a preliminary 
account of the history of Cochin and of its people, 
inelt>ding the burning question of the ‘dtpressw 
classfis' and how the State has sought to solve this 
question, the various administrative departments and 
measures are described by officers in charge of them. 
'Ihey are treated under the following heads : General 
Administration ; Finance ; .Tudici^ Administration , 
Law and IjCgislation; the Police and the Military 
.(there is a Na?/ar Brigade and a few troopers for 
escort and guard purposes, the entire strength teing 
near about 400) ; Jails ; Department of Registration ; 
Land Revenue; Forests; Forest Tramway ; Excise 
and Customs ; Education (one of the most interesting 
and detailed sections in the book); Medical Relief 
and Sanitation ; the Anehal or local Post System : 
Agriculture ; Co-operative Societies ; Industnal and 
Economic Development; Municipalities; Village 
Panehaycts ; Religions and Charitable Institutions 
and Temples; Archasology Ethnography, State 
Librarim and Allied Subjects; The Museum and 
the Zoo ; Sanskrit Studies; MdUByalam Ijtewiture ; 
Sports and Pastimes : Public Works Department ; 
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«nd Ayurveda. Aa enumeration of the above would 
show tne manv-stded activities of the administration 
of Cochin for the service of the people, and the note 
of enlighteniHl solicitide for the good of the mosses 
and of a great mutual trust between the government 
and the people is noticeable throughout. The work is 
a glowing cummentarj on an efficient State organiza- 
■tion maiiaged by Indians. The general editing of this 


excellent work which serves to enhance the prestige; 
of an Indian State and its people licfore the world is’ 
excellent, and Mr. T. IC. Krishna Menon deserves the 
thanks of both Cochin State and the outside public‘ 
for marshalling all this interesting and useful infor-' 
raation in the volume under review. 

Huniti Kumar CHAn'Raji 


PRINCIPLES OF VEDANTISM 

By PRAKA8H CHANDRA SINllA 


WfiAT irt Vedanta ? 

EDANTA means the end of the Vedas. 
The Upanishads are the end.s of the 
Vedas. So the term Vedanta is 
■ applied to them. Vedanta also 
means the hipjhest knowledge—knowledge of 
the. ultimate reality or realities. The Upani- 
shads are supposed to be the repository of 
this knowledge, and in this sense too, they 
or rather the wisdom contained in them, go 
by the name of Vedanta. The statements of 
the Upanishads, better known as Srutis, have 
been systematized in a philosophical work 
called the Brahma Sutra. This work too is 
called Vedanta. As a matter of fact, this is 
the work which is referred to when the term 
Vedanta is used with reference to the system 
of thought known as the philosophy of the 
Vedanta. The principles enunciated in the 
Upanishads have been expounded in simpler 
and more popular language in a poetical 
work called the Bfiagavnd Gita. This work 
forms a link in the chain of the scriptures 
known as Vedantas. These three, the Upani- 
sbads, the Brahma Sutra and the Bhngavad 
'Oita are known as the Prasthan-Traga or 
threefold foundations of the philosophy of the 
Vedanta. 

But these do not exhaust the list. There 
4ire other works too which are sometimes, 
though loosely, called Vedantas. These are 
some of the commentaries on the Brahma 
Sutra^ Of these the most important ones 
are ' the SarifakarBkashga, the Sri 
Bhashya, the Vedanta-Parijat Skaurabha, 
the P^na Prajna Bhashya and the Anu- 


Bhanhga, written respectively by Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhwa and Vallabha- 
charya in course of tbc five centuries from 
the Hth. Their interpretations of .the Sutras, 
differing from one another, in some of the 
most matiTial points, constitute what is 
ordinarily known as the five different schools 
of the philosophy of the Vedantas. 

The Contents Ok The Vedanta 

The most important subject dealt with in 
the Vedantas is the ultimate reality of exist¬ 
ence with its real nature and relation to the 
world of our experience—the world of 
chi! and anhit—oi mind and matter. 

There is the conception of a personal God 
too, with discussion as to man's duty towards 
Him and of the state of existence after death. 
In a word tlie subjects dealt with in the 
Vedantas are metaphysics, cosmology, theology 
and eschatology. 

The five Vedantio doctrines differ 
materially from one another in their inter¬ 
pretation of the Sutras on these subjects, 
specially the first, and the object of this short 
discussion is to give the reader a clear idea 
of the views of each of the five schools, noting 
specifically the points of agreement and 
difference in siraplo and unambiguous 
language and avoiding technicalities as far as 
possible. 

Common Ground 

All the commentators are unanimous on 
one point, and that is an importa d one too. 
They all hold that in all super-sensuoua 
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matters, the Srutis which are supposed to 
be tlie statements of truths revealed to their 
authors, are the highest authority. So, they 
base their theories, not on personal experience, 
not on reason, but on the authority of these 
statements. They do not, however, reject 
reason altogether ; it is accepted, when it is 
in agreement with the Srutis. In cases in 
which it stands against them, it is cither 
rejected or explained away. It is in this 
, respect that the Vedanta as a system of 
philosophy differs from the other orthodox 
systems, in the mode of treatment of 
their respective subjects. The latter do not 
however reject tlie authority of the Srutis as 
such, but they accept it only when it docs 
not stand in opposition to reason aud some¬ 
time perhaps also to refute the argument of 
an opponent Vedantist, rather than to support 
their own. In short, with a Vedantist 

the authority of reason is subordinate to that 
of the Srutis, whereas with the followers of 
the other systems it is tlie latter which is 
made to yield to the former. 

A question that will naturally arise in the 
reader’s mind is this : Bow is it, that five 
different philosophers all admitting the Srutis 
to be the highest authority, should interpret 
in five different ways the same set of Sutras 
which are admitted to be mere systematized 
form of the Srutis ? It is true, that in the 
Sutras an attempt has been made to 
systematize the Srutis. But as no Sruti has 
been quoted in the Sutra, the reader is left to 
his own wits to find out for himself the Sruti 
or Srutis on which any particular Sutra or 
set of Sutras are based. Then again, the 
form of the Sutras is such that they are, from 
a linguistic point of view, capable of more 
interpretations than one. Each commentator 
^ not only could explain a Sutra in his own way, 

^ but could also quote Srutis to fit in with his 
, view. 

The treatment by the commentators of 
. the Srutis, showing the relatioh between Jiva 
and Brahma as shown below, will illustrate 
the meaning of what has been satd above. 
The Srutis on the subject may be classed 
under three heads. Some are apparently 
monistic. “I am Brahma f "Thou art it 
“The individual self is Brahma,” are some of 
them. There are others that ane apparently 


dnalistic. As for iastane.e, there is a Sruti 
which speaks of the Jiva and Brahma as 
two fair-winged friendly birds living ou 
the same tree. There is another which says 
that the Jiva and the Lord of the universe 
are both unborn and co-eternal. A third 
set of Srutis are monodiialistic. They state 
that Jiva and Biahma are the same in a 
qualified sense—in the sense in which part 
aud whole, the body and the bodied, the 
attribute and the aUributed, the emanation 
and its source, are the same. One of these 
speaks of Brahma as the material and efficient 
cause of the universe, as a spider is of its 
thread. There is one that speaks of Jivas as 
so many emanations from Brahma as sparks 
arc from a blazing fire. One of the most 
oft quoted Srutis asserts that the Universe 
proceeds from Brahma, has its being in it 
and is withdrawn into it. Then again there 
are numerous Srutis which say that Brahma, 
is the in-dwelling spirit of all existence, 
pervading it as oil does the oil-seed, and salt 
does the salted water. 

These Srutis, the commentators say, are- 
statements of the experiences of their Rishis 
in regard to the relation between Brahma and 
thc universe of our experience—the universe 
of mind and matter. As the experience of 
the same reality could not be different in. 
different people, it must be assumed that the 
idea behind all these Srutis must be the same, 
though its expression is different. Each com¬ 
mentator tried to find out that idea. The 
result, however, is not one conclusion, but five 
different ones. Each has a method of his 
own to reconcile the Srutis to tlie same 
meaning, and all of them arc more ingenuous 
than reasonable or convincing. 

Of these methods, Sankara’s is too drastic. 
He asserts reality for the monistic ^mtis only 
and denies it for the non-monistic ones. The 
monistic Srutis he asserts are what is absolute¬ 
ly real, while non-monistic ones indicate what 
is only relatively so, intended only for the 
religious aud moral discipline of minds not 
yet sufficiently trained to grasp higher and 
absolute truth. 

Sankar’s direct opponents, the supporters 
of dualism, meet him by a double 
edged argument. Taking advantage of the 
admitted use of Arthavada in our scriptural 
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literature, they assert that the dualistic 
Srutis are the expressions of the real relation 
between Jiva and Brahma, whereas the 
monistic ones are mere Artkavadu or 
Oixawgerated praise of the free souls. 
Another weapon which they find quite handy, 
is the flexibility of the Sanskrit language, 
which enables them to twist the monistic 
Srutis, so as to yield meanings that lit in 
with their doctrines. As for instance, the 
Sruti *‘this individual soul is Brahma” is 
interpreted to mean that the individual soul 
is capable of being enlarged or developed in 
knowledge or spirituality. The word Brahma 
literally means “large”, so the interpretation 
cannot, fri»m a literal point of view, bo 
considered wrong. “Thou art it” is inter¬ 
preted to mean that the Jiva is of Brahma— 
its servant and dependent and not Brahma 
itself. Several others may be fpioted to show 
the method employed to twist a Sniti 
to say what it had never been meant 
to say. But the ones quoted will, I hope, give 
the reader a sulBcicutly clear idea, of the 
ingenuity displayed in it. 

The intermediate, that is the monodualistic, 
Srutis could of course be easily interpreted 
both ways. As for instance, foi* the- Srutis 
which assert that the individual self is in 
some sense or other part of Brahma, both 
the interpretations, that it is the same with 
it and different from it, would in one sense 
be correct. 

What has been said above, will give the 
reader some idea of the difficulty which the 
commentators had to reconcile all the 
Srutis to their respective doctrines 
or perhaps the doctrines which had been 
there from before their time and which they 
only followed and elaborated in a more 
systematized form. 

Outlines of the Doctbines 

Let us now examine these doctrines a 
little more closely. To understand these 
doctrines and the intricacy of arguments 
employed in their support the reader would 
do well to remember all the possible ways 
in one or other of which any pair of two 
things must stand related to each other on 
tiie basis of agreement or non-agreement 

Between any two things there may be 


(i) absolute agreement, (/») absolute diffor- 
euce, o? {Hi) partial agreement and partial 
difference. We cannot think of any other 
way in which they may stand in relation to 
each other—that is if the basis of the relation 
bo agreement or non-agreement. 

In the cases of absolute agreement, the 
two things must not only be of the same 
essence, but each must possess all the 
attributes posscsst'd by the other and to the 
same extent too—that is, neither of them 
shall have any attribute by which it may 
be diffiu’cntiatcd from the other. Such a 
relation we may call, one of absolute 
similarity. Whether any such pair of things 
do or do not exist in nature is a dilTcrent 
question. As a matter of fact, there is a 
system of Indian philosophy which denies 
the existence of any such pair of things. 
Even two atoms of the same element, it 
asserts, do not agree with each other in such 
a way,—>each having an individuality of its 
own by which it may be distinguished fronv 
each of the rest. It is the assertion of this 
individuality for each atom, that gives the 
system its characteristic name, Vaisheshilca. 
But what is meant by th(5 assertion of 
absolute similarity is that it is conceivable, 
if not demonstrable. 

But whether two entities absolutely 
similar to each other do or do not exist in 
nature, there can be no doubt that an entity 
whatever may be its nature, is absolute^ 
similar to itself. Such a relation is one of. 
identity, when such a relation is asserted 
between any two things the two things.^ 
referred to by it, are not really two different 
entities, but the same one, only known by 
two different names. As for instance, when 
we say that there is absolute identity between 
the present King of England and the present 
Emperor of India, what we mean, is that 
the present King of England, “and tfie present 
Emperor of India^’ arc two names of the 
same individual. Here is a relation of ‘ 
identity, but the word identity and its deriva¬ 
tive, identical, are sometimes loosely used 
for the terms similarity and similar, respec¬ 
tively. As for instance, in the statement 
that the Jiva being an emanation from'/ 
Brahma as a spark from a blazing fire, is 
essentially identical with it. What is meant 
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by the writer is that the Jiva and Brahma 
being of the same essence, that is conscious¬ 
ness or knowledge, are essentially similar. 
And again, in the statement that the Jiva 
being a part of Brahma, there is substantial 
identity between them,—what is really meant 
by the writer is, that the Jiva being a part 
pf Brahma, there is similarity between them 
in Bubstaiice. To avoid ambiguity however, 
I shall, when desiring to express the relation 
of a thing with itself, do so by the use of 
the word identity qualified by the term 
absolute. 

As regards the relation of partial agree¬ 
ment and difference, there is an infinite 
variety of it, according to the nature and 
degree of such agreement and difference. 
But yet they may be brought under two 
geneml heads : internal and external. By 
internal agreement and difference is meant 
the relation which an entity has with what 
constitutes an integral part of it. The 
Sanskrit word used to express such a relation 
is Sioofjata —confined within. Instances of 
such relation are what exist between a thing 
and its parts, between a bodied entity as a 
whole and its btidy, between a thing possess¬ 
ing attributes and its attributes. By external 
agreement and non-agreemeut is meant the 
relation which an entity may have with 
another which is outside it,—which does not 
form any part of its content, as for instanc<', 
ihe relation between two individuals of 
the same species—between two men, two 
biammals, two quadrupeds, two vertibrate 
kniinals and so forth. The Sanskrit word 
' ised for expressing this relation is Strnjalya — 
bf the same species. 

There now remains, the third relation, 

, ihat of absolute non-agreeraent, for our 
►isonsideration. It is directly opposite to the 
' ^relation of absolute acrocment. When there 
' '1b such a relation between any two entities, 
mere must not be any attribute common to 
‘both, neither in kind nor in degree.^ Do any 
.'Jiuch pair exist in nature ? In answer it may bo 
' Aa»d that the dual principles of the Sankhyas — 
Vrakriti and Pw-Mi/w — matter and spirit 
Satisfy this condition. But a critical reader 
nay say that even they are not absolutely 
without any agreement, for they agree in the 
«ct of existence,—they both cxist^ but here 


again as in the case of absolute agreement, 
the question is not whether two things 
absolutely different from each other, do or 
do not exist in nature. What is meant is 
that such a relation is conceivable if not 
demonstrable, and that barring the fact of ex¬ 
istence, the dual principles of the Sanikhyaa — 
matter and spirit, satisfy this condition fairly 
well for all practical purposes. 

We may now state categorically all the 
different ways in one or other of which any 
two tilings must stand related to each other 
and sh'.w that each of the five Vedautic 
doctrines—so far as its interpretation of the 
relation between the individual and universal 
souls is concerned, comes under one or other 
of them. 

The relations are : (i) the relation of 
absolute identity. This is the doctrine of 
Sankara. It is called Kehaladwaita-vnda or 
absolute monism. 

{//) The relation of absolute similarity. 
This is /lot the case with any of the five 
doctrines. 

(ni) TJie internal or Siraynta relation of 
agreeeinout and iion-agrecinent as between 
a body and the bodied entity as a whole- —this 
is the doctrine of Ramanuja. It is called 
Vislustadivnffu-mdn or monism qualified. 

(ir) 'Fhe internal or Su'nyaUt relation as 
between an attribute and the attributed as 
a whole --this is the docti'ine of Nimbarka. 
It is called llhrdabhedn-cadfi, diialistic non- 
dualism, as according to it, both agreement 
and iion-agreeine,nt between Jiva and Brahma 
are well balanced. 

(r) The internal and Swaynta relation as 
between part and whole—this is the doctrine 
of Vallabha. It is called Sudhicadimila-vada 
or pure monism, because it is free from 
the contnniiiiati'm of mayu or delusion which 
plays a very important part in Sankara's 
theory of absolute monism. 

(•e/) The external or Sirajatya relation 
of agreement and difference as between two 
individuals of the same species—this is 
the doctrine of Madhwa. It is called 
Du'aila~vnda or dualism. 

{vi£) The relation of absolute non-a^ce- 
ment as between matter and spirit. This is 
not the case with any of the five doctxincs. 



RETRENCHMENT t 

By HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE 


''While the Indian villager has to maintain 
4hc glorioUB phuritasmagona of an imperial poliey, 
while he has to support legions of seailct soldiers, 
golden ehuprassies, purple politicals, and green 
coniinissioiis, he must remain the hunger-stricken, 
over-driven phantom ho w."—Tuxnty-one Days in 
India. 

T he decision arrived at by Sir John 
Anderson and his Qoveniinont on 
the proposals of the Bengal Re- 
trenehment Committee (1932) must 
remind one of the passage quoted above 
and written by the genial Aberigh Mackay 
for Vamtjf Fair about ISiSO. 

In rejecting the recommendation of the 
Committee about a reduction in the size of 
the Cabinet Sir John adduced the following 
Argument in his speech delivered in the 
Bengal Legislative Council on the 28th 
February : 

“The Committee recommended a reduction in 
the tizo of the Cabinet from seven to hve 
members. I have given most careful consideration 
'to the recommendation as it was my duty to do. 
I have no doubt that under normal e^onditions 
we could carry on the work fairly comfortably 
with a Government of six members and if there 
were no question of preserving a communal 
balance, tho number might even be reduced 
to five as recommended by the Committee. But 
conditions are far from normal in several 
depirtments of Government and we must expect 
during the next few months a heavy adihtioii 
to the burden of work affecting oil members 
of (Jovernment—in connection with tho scheme 
for constitutional reform. This, moreover, is work 
which will have to be done against time. In all 
circumstances, therefore, I have come to the 
•conclusion, after much thought, tliat it was not 
worth while to incur the disadvantage of dis¬ 
organizing existing arrangements for the sake of 
a small saving that would be realized during 
the comparatively short period that is now 
expected to elapse before the inauguration of a 
reformed constitution. I have tho has hesitation 
in coming to this decision shiee all the indications 
go to show that under the conditions of the 
future it will not be possible to carry on tho 
of Qovemfflont with fewer than seven 
Mlnktera.” 

We mitat, at tho outset^ say that though 
'^.John ib^ taken cara to say that he has 
givoflt ooa^ideration” to tho 

mmI luts Injected it 


"after much thought" tho arguments ho has 
adduced lonvo us uuconvinced. Before we 
oxatuiuo the arguments, however, we would 
quote the words of the two successive 
Retrenchment Couimittocs on the point. 

The Committee of 1922 expressed them¬ 
selves as follows : 

“The present Government, which consists of 
four Mmbers of Goiincil and three Ministers, 
has been widely described as unndcessarily lai^ 
It has been poiiik-d out that in pre-reform days 
the Government euiisisted of the Governor and 
three Members of Council, and that admitting the 
increase of work resulting from the new 
constitution, and from an enlarged and more 
active legislature, the increase of the Members Of 
Government by four appears to be without 
justification. 

“We think it unnecessary to do more than 
state that a Government of seven is not 
justified by the work that has to be done. 

There is no dispute on this point; the diff^mee 
of opinion arises as to the extent of the reaction. 
It is not easy to estimate the increase of waA 
since, the pre-reform days of a Government ol 
three, but the factors making for an inoroaae 
are fairly clear. The first is the increased 

complexiiy of the form of government under dm 
new constitution and the material in road ma^ 
on the time of Members of Government by thU' 
mere protracted sittings of the Legislative CouneiL 
Another factor is the altered situation in regaxd 
to finance. Tho local Government has now to 
stand on its own legs in this matter, to dev^p its 
own resources, and to devise a constructiM 
financial policy embracing taxation and loans. 
A further consideration is that in pre-reform 
days the Governor had personal chargu‘'''td 
certain branches of work. This is not now 

possible and its effect has to be accounted for. . 

“In our opinion there is ample jnstificatioii lot 
a Government of four, consisting of two Membm 
of Council, one of wbom should be a noo-offioiid 
and two Ministers, and wo regard this as As 
normal and proper strength of the loesl 
Government.” 

Thus it would appear that the Committee 
had given "most careful consideration" to 
the circumstances and had come to the 
conclusion that they woald not be justified 
in recommending that the Government should 
consist of more than four Meml^rs. 

Then we come to the^eeploiiiendatiou of 
tho next Conpiittee, iA, that ci 1932. Th<qf 
put the cmie iiiiui : 
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"The present Ooreronient consist of the 
OovetDor, four Mcmbora of Council and throe 
Ministers. The last Iletronchment (Committee 
were of opinion that a Cabinet of four, or at the 
most five, should be sufficieiit. Wo think that, 
in the present circumstance, and under the 
ezistint; condition, the Clorcrnor should be able 
to carry on the administration of the province 
with a Cabinet of five. Wo are not concerned 
with the number of Members and of Ministers, 
who should form the Cabinet, as the cost will in 
anv case be the same. 

“No useful purpose would be served by 
discussing the number of Ministers which will be 
required under the now constitution. That will 
de;^nd on the form of the constitution and also 
on the amount of money available for expenditure. 
We wish, however, to record our opinion that 
their pay should lie fixed at Rs. 3.500.” 

Thus it appear.s that Sir John Ai)(ler.son 
who can hartlly be expected to have made 
himself conversant with the condition of 
Bengal during the short time he has been 
here considers that he can safely trample 
under foot and reject the recommondatious 
made by two successive Committees whose 
members are certainly more experienced than 
the newly appointed G-overnor of the 
Province. And what are the reasons that 
have weighed with him in arriving at his 
decision ? They arc : 

(1) Conditions are far from normal in 
several departments of Government. 

(2) During the next few months a heavy 
addition to the burden (!) of work must be 
expected in connection with the scheme for 
constitutional reform. 

(3) It is not worth while to incur the 

disadvantage of disorganizing existing 
arrangements for the sake of the small saving 
that would be realized during the com¬ 
paratively short per?‘''“'"J»aJi^i8 now expected 
to elapse before '"*^on of a 

reformed constitutie / 

(i) All indicat / that under 

the conditions of ‘ will not be 

possible to cariy’ on v.., ^ St Government 

with fewer than seven Ministers. 

We shall now proceed to examine these 
arguments. 

(1) Are the conditions really abnormal 
in several departments of Government ? 
Oi course, we are awiu’e that the non-co- 
operation and civil disobedience, as also the 
terrorist menace have put some strain on the 
t^Ttho^^ Department But it no* an, 

!c^t ^ copditions are 


abnormal in the departments concerned with 
Education, Public Health, Agriculture, the 
Industries, Commerce, Public Works, etc. ? 
Most dicidedly—no. We are not sure if 
Sir John Anderson has taken the trouble to 
enquire how many times during the past ten 
years—with these movements in the Province 
—Muiistries had been broken and all the 
departments, both Reserved and Transferred, 
had been administered by the four Members 
of the Executive Council ? Is he aware that 
for the work which even six months before 
now was being satisfactorily done by the 
Chief Secretary with three assistants an 
additional assistant has been appointed in 
Mr. Hogg ? The plea advanced, therefore, 
leaves us unconvinced. And surely the 
conditions in Bombay whore the Governor 
has boldly reduced the size of the Cabinet 
are not more normal than in Bengal. 

(2) Anticipated increase in the %urden’^ 
of work due to the scheme of constitutional 
reforms seems to have perturbed Sir John. 
But can it not be suggested that if the 
"burden’' is felt to be really too heavy for 
tJie supine members of the Cabinet in Bengal 
it would be better and less costly to appoint 
an additional special officer when that work 
has actually to be done ? Could not three 
Members of Council do the work in connec¬ 
tion with the scheme for constitutional reform 
when the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were 
adumbrated, advanced and accomplished ? 
How would the same work be done by the 
reduced Cabinet in Bombay ? 

(.3) Sir ,Iolm Anderson thinks— 

(w) A reformed constitution would bo- 
inaugurated within a short time, and 

{h) he can conveniently ignore small 
savings. 

Those who have been following the trend 
of events carefully must feel chary to believe 
that within a comparatively short time a new 
constitution would be in operation. That 
it is not wise to ignore small savings would 
be evident from the proposal made by the 
Government of India to reimpose the stamp 
duty on cheques. The Hon. Finance Member 
said ill this connection: "The legislation 
must be central, but the proceeds will be 
divided among the Provinces, We estimate 
that the prooeedfi in a full year will be about 
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«even ]akhs of which the greater share will 
go to Bombay and Bengal.” Surely a 
reduction in the Cabinet would bring Bengal 
more money than the reimposition of the 
stamp duty on cheques. 

(4) Sir John has boldly asserted that all 
the indications go to show that under the 
conditions of the future it would not be 
possible to carry on the work of Government 
with fewer than seven members. What arc 
these indications ? We do not know if 
Sir John possess ^^the vision and the faculty 
divine” to anticipate tlie decision of the 
British Parliament in the matter. But 
practical politics demands that an administra¬ 
tion to be useful must not be top-heavy. 

It is interesting to note that even the 
EiiqUshtnnii has considered the size of the 
Cabinet in Bengal to be unnecessarily 
unwieldy.. Jn its issue of the LSth Februaiy 
the Ehfflhhwnn wrote as follows : 

“The Swan Committpe refommended economics 
totalling; ncariy two crorcs. Admittedly, many of 
theae savings will take time 1o come into 
oppratinn ; admittrdiv, fitovprnmpnf have their 
TPsponsibilities wider than those of a Retrenchment 
■Committee. At the same time there seems no 
evidencp that the (lOveniment are taking any 
action on the l)ig issues—the e.xlTavagant and 
top-heavy Cabinet with which Itcngnl is burdened 
—or the hilltop exodus. The ominous silence and 
apathy of the Ilengal (Sovertiment on the subject 
of tvonomy contrasts badly with the pner^’ 
displayetl and the eontinuf’u public discussion in 
Bombay. The dc.termination exhibited by Bibar 
puts Btmgal tfi shame; we little thought that the 
nay would comp wlu-n wo would have to hold up 
Sir Frcderiek Sykes’ administration as an pxam))]e 
for liengal to follow. Rut in the Western 
Presideiipy discussion has been continuous : the 
fiovcrnment are said to have come to certain 
definite conclusions wliieli will be jilaeed licfore 
Ihe Bombay Council at the beginning of this 
week or in good time for consideration by members 
before the Bombay Budget is presented on 
February the 38t.h. Is any such action contempla¬ 
ted hy the Bengal Covenimeiif 

Take the nnestion of the top-heavy and overpaid 
< Cabinet. What do the five Iiidian Kxeeutive 
Councillors npd Ministers do wiih their time ? 
The Ministers are Bnppo-.ed to owe their position 
to their being kaders of political parties _ and 
being able lo command support among political 
parties in the Ijegislalure. This at present is a 
polite fiction ; moreover, if the Kwarajists eared 
to come back to the Council there would be 
dramatic changes in the fortunes of Ministers and 
parties. Ministers presumably look after the work 
of their departments and once a week or there¬ 
abouts there is a formal meeting of the whole 
Cabinet at Ckwarnment House.” 

That :Sxr ilohn’g arguments could not 


satisfy even the Englishman would be evident 
from the following remarks made on the 
6th March : 

‘‘Sir John Anderson made a long and 
interesting speech to tlie Bengal Legislative 
Council on Tuesday lust but it would he ofibetation 
as well as disrespectful to His Excellency to deny 
that in two resiiei'ts at least tlie public found 
the (rovernor’s speech disappointing. In the 
speech there was no reference to the Covernment’s 
most unconvincing refusal to give up the second 
exodus to Darii'cling. Then Sir John Anderson 
said that a Cabinet of seven was indispensable 
for B(‘ngal though, but for the necessity of pre¬ 
serving the communal halanee, the Government 
might just possibly manage with six. The 
Government of Incl'ia with their vastly greater 
responsibilities manage with a Cabinet of six, 
or seven if Sir Bhihp Chetwode, the Army 
Member, be iiielnded. Surely if the Government 
of India can manage with six Cabinet members 
for the deK}>atch of civil business, Bengal can do 
with four or at the very outside five. Perhaps 
the explanation is that Bengal relics on quantity 
rather than quality in her (Cabinet.'' 

Regarding the hill exodus the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee (1932) made the following 
modest rccommcndaticn : 

“The first visit to Darjeeling covers a period of 
aliout thru; mouths, the second is generally for 
k‘ss than two months. Wc think it should be 
possible for the Government to abandon this 
second visit altogcthei The I’ujah holidays cover 
almost a fortnight of the time, and if the 
Governor proceeds to the hills two or three weeks 
before the holidays, and remains for two or three 
weeks after them, we think the administration 
could be carried on without serious inconvenience, 
or It is during His Excellency's absence on his 
monsoon tours " 

This rpconnnondation has not been 
aocoptod by the Governniont on the plea of 
"abnormal time.” We have been told : 

“in these abnormal limes, when urgent matters 
which require the attention of Government as a 
whole aie so numeious, it is not possible to 
abandon the si cord visit to Darjeeling, but in the 
future conditions may change more especially 
under the new Constitulion, when it will be 
iitvessarj’ for MiniFters to have, a period of 
relaxation during which they can attend to theix 
own altairs hikT no iinportanr. decision will 
ordinarily be rc(]um'd fiotu Government as a 
whole, t'nder these new conditions it may be 
posiible to do aw ly with the second exodus.” 

If the times arc abnormal and numerous 
urgent matters require the attention of 
Government as a whole cannot the Governor 
give up the luxury of the second visit to 
Darjeeling till the new cona^tution comes 
into operation ? 

“It must be a point of honour'^ said 
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Sir John Anderson in the heal Legislative 
Council, "to hand over to the nutoiioinons 
Governments shortly to be brought into 
being, an administi'ativc macliincry adeqiiately 
equipped for the work it will be called upon 
to perform/' 

But would it not be more honourable to 
hand over to the autonomous Government 
which looms so large on the official horizon, 
a Bengal which is on the high road to 
progress as regards health, education, 
industrial development and agricultural 
improvement ? 

Sir John knows very well that Bengal’s 
standard of expenditure is low ; in 102f)-30 
the expenditure per head was Ra. 2-8, while 
that in Madras was over Rs 4 and in Bombay 
Rs 8-4. And in Bengal there arc problems 
the solution of which would, in a short time, 
change the whole aspect of affairs. But 
want of funds stands in the way of the 
Government undertaking the work of solving 
them. The annual report of almost every 
department of Government connected with 
"nation building” contains the wail—"Much 
could be done if funds had been available.” 

Sir John ought to know that for want of 
funds the decision of the Government to 
undertake the work of water supply in rural 
areas has remained a pious wish ; that the 


machinery contemplated by the State Aid to 
Industries Act cannot bo set in motion 
because "for the time being assistance from 
public funds cannot be forthcoming”; that 
the Minister for Edue.ation is busy evolving 
"a plan for bringing the Primary Education 
Act into partial operation”; that agricultural 
research has been crippled ; that Thana 
dispensaries cannot be established ; that the 
record of technical schools has been, as 
Sir Harcourt Butler put it—"a record of 
inconstant purpose with breaks of un¬ 
concern.” 

The Committee recommended that the 
expenditure of Rs. 20 a year on the dagger 
tassel for the head orderly of each Member 
and Minister should be discontinued. It is 
sigtiideant that the Beugal Government have 
decided that "no change should bo made 
in the supply of dagger tassels.” One fails 
to understand what earthly ]>urp()sc is served 
by the daggers—not to speak of dagger- 
tassels. The attitude taken up by the Bengal 
Government, therefore, reminds one of 
pompous pageants for a perishing people. 

The decisions of the Government as 
expressed in the note circulated and in 
Sir John Anderson’s spcecli only prove that 
wlmt Aborigli Mackay wrote about half a 
century back holds good even today. 



QUALIFIED INDIANS AND UNEMPLOyMENT 

By S. K. sircar, m. sc. (Cal.), pii.d., a.u.s.m., (Load.) 


D uring the last Conference of Indian 
Students Abroad, held in London, 
tow.ards the end of Dnce.mbcr, I 
had occasion to point out* that 
the number of younfr Indians studying abroad 
is considerable and the amount of money 
spent in this connection is at least £300,000 
or 5 million rupees per year. Besides, the 
amonrit of time and energy spent is 
considerable. Perhaj)s the best portion of 
life of every sucli student is spent in this 
manner, with tli'' hope of a better prospect 
in future, in most cases and with the hope 
of acipiiring knowledge in the oise of a few 
others. Unfortunately, the hope for a better 
prospect remains unrealized mostly. Cases 
of qualified Indian students who could not 
got a proper start, or cases of those who were 
compelled to accept positions in lines totally 
different from what they specialized in, are 
not rare. As a matter of fact the problem 
of unemployment amongst qualified Indian 
students is very acute and the position is 
getting increasingly serious. 

It will not be out of place to quote a 
paragraph from the ^Report of the Work of 
the Education Department* of the High 
Commissioner for India, for the year 1930-31. 
Dr, Qiiayle points out in section vii, paragraph 
179, page 2.5, of the Report: 

“It may be said tbit the atudent’a real problem 
only be^uiB when ho has aetually obtained his 
degree or has completed professional or practical 
training of some kind or other. He has got his 
qiialifioation, but where is ho to find employment ? 
Tno problem is of course by no means peculiar to 
the Indian student. The British student has to solve 
it, and to help him, most of the Universities in 
the country have established Appointment Boards, 
wMch advise and assist the newly Hedged graduate 
to obtain suitable employment. Thn Indian 
etndent who has been trained at a British Univer¬ 
sity, cannot take advantage of the facilities, as ho 
naturally has in mind a post in bis own country, 
and, perhaps only too often, a post in Qovernmont 
service. The office of the High Commissioner 
g'ves all the help it can in this direction by 

* Beport of the Indian Students’ Conference, 1931, 
p. iU, 


forwnnlmg to (lovernment departments in liidiav 
or to the Pa!>li<“ S.Tvice Commission, applications 
siibmiitud by stuileiiis who are about to return 
home, or by di.iwiiig their attention to other 
vaiMuciLM winch have bjcn notified to the High. 
Oommi-isioiier. But as projably 400 students 
return each year, tlio mnionty with excellent 
quiilificatioiis, it is obvious that only a small 
proporlioii can hofie to receive service appoint¬ 
ments it would be most iiscful if Indian empioyeFa- 
in all brtinclics of iinlustry and commerce, as well 
as ninnicipil and public niithorities, could find it 
possible to notify the High Commissioner when 
they have vacancies for which students who have 
complct(*d their course in this country and are 
about, to return to India, eould be considered. 
Every year, a l.irge nuinlier ot students return to- 
Iiidu, thoroughly trained and efiijient in engineer¬ 
ing and technology, in medicine and iu science, 
gMierally, and it is only too true that many of 
them find the greatest difii.-ulty not only in sccur- 
ing posts fur which their qualifications cspecialljy 
fit tnini, but even employment at all. If India la 
to reap any benefit at all from the vast sum spent 
on edueition ami training abroad, every effort 
should be made to piovide more openings and 
opportunities than there are at present for the 
young men who have so well equipped themselvea 
to serve their country.” 

Dr. Quaylc’s remarks fully support my 
statements and there is no doubt that 
the uiicmployracnt problem amongst educated 
Indians is very serious indeed. It is more 
80 amongst th.ise trained in engineering and 
technology. The object of this article is to 
make a few suggestions that in the opinion 
of the writer may radically change the whole- 
situation for the better. 

Before tackling the actual problem, however, 
T cannot allow portions of Dr. Quayle’s re¬ 
marks go unchallenged. Ho not only makes a 
wrong statement about the Indian student 
that ho cannot take advantage of 
the facilities provided by the Appoint¬ 
ment Boards under the British 
Universities, but also puts forward some 
unconvincing reasons in his support. I da 
not see why a man of his position should be 
afraid of facing facts and call black—black. 
It should be made perfectly clear here, for 
his information, that the University or 
Collie Appointment Boards accept ^e- 
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necessary fees from Indian students, for 
registering their names, with the Board ; 
although vacant situations are never brought 
to their notice unless the Board is absolutely 
sure that an Indian is required for the 
purpose. The Appointment Boards may not 
be fully responsible for this injustice, as the 
•choice lies with the employers, but they are 
expected to be fair enough to bring the vacant 
situations to the notice of every registered 
candidate, irrespective of nationality. 

One fails to understand what pnimpta 
Dr. Quayle to make the unwarranted remark 
that a young Indian naturally has in mind a 
'post in his own country and, perhaps too 
often, a post in Government service. A 
young Indian is adventurous enough to accept 
a job anywhere in the world, if he is assured 
of good living wages. ITiifortunately, his 
•chances of getting a situation are practically 
•nil, in all othtT countries except India, where 
only the Government departments can 
•provide employment to a number of trained 
Indians, since the country is not industrially 
developed yet. Most of the existing indus¬ 
tries are in the hands of foreigners who 
exploit the countr}' economically, but has 
not got the fairness to provide employment 
■for trained Indians. So much by way of 
introduction. Let us now examine the problem 
and find out what remedies can be suggested. 

So far as this article is concerned, my 
remarks will be confined to finding employ¬ 
ment for young Indians trained in technology 
and engineering ; since the absorption of 
trained Indians in commerce and industry 
will enhance the industrial and hence the 
economic development of India. It is a 
great pity that so m.any qualified people are 
not utiliued eveiy year and their servici's arc 
lost to tlic country when India should make 
tremendous strides towards industrial 
•development. 

The mail) reason why there are so many 
unemployed trained Indians is Mhat the 
eupply is considerably highm- than the demand. 
Naturally, the remedies that .suggcBt them- 
•selvcB are : 

(i) reduction of supply 

(ft) creation of demand 
(«V) or both 

Since the question of supply and demand 


go hand in hand, I prefer dealing with them 
together. Reduction oi supply will virtually 
mean reducing the number of young Indians 
trained every year. This, however, is not 
desirable at all a.s it will retard the advance¬ 
ment of the country. Direct reduction being 
very undesirable, let us sec if it can be 
effected indirectly. 

Young Indians studying abroad may be 
divided into the following categories ; 

(/) Those who are dependent upon their 
parents or guardians or themselves. 

(//) Those who are dependent upon trust 
funds, etc. 

(/'//) Government scholars, who may be 
classified into : 

(u) Central. 

(/)) Provincial. 

There is not much to say a!>out the 
students in the first two categories. Let them 
cany on as they are doing at present. Part 
of the money they spend abroad annually, 
represents a total loss to the country. If 
their services cannot be utilized on their 


return to India, the net lo«s to the country 
is huge -she has gained neither in kind nor 
in money. One can only h<ipe that their 
services may be utilized in future. 

The amount of money s]>ent abroad by 
the Government scholars, annually, is 
eoiisider.iblc and it is here that we may tackle 
the problem siieci'ssfully. According to the 
Report on tht. Work of the Education Depart¬ 
ment of th(* High (’omiuissiuner for India, 
for the year 1930-31, (Appendix I, page 27) 
the amounts disbursed through the Education 
Department, 19.30-31, from Indian Revemue, 
as scholarships alone were as follows : 

1. Allowaiu'cs ot novernmeiit 

Hcholars ••• £35,f'SJr) t2 2 

2. I’assagrs ••■ 2 (til 19 7 

.'I, Tnivellirip (■x|}enHe8 ... 373 2 0 

i. Premiums, fees, etc ... 5,110 4 5 

To^al £43,52(1 IS S 

This is divisible amongst the various 
Governments as shown below : 


1 . (Central 

2. The TTnited Provinces 

3. Burma 

4. Bi'n^l 

5. Madras 

6. Bihar and Orissa 

7. tJentral Provinces 

8. JSoaibay . ... 

9. Assam 


8,179 9 5 
1:9,284 12 6 
6,779 12 C 
5.13.') 17 2 
4,821 15 1 
4,27.3 9 0 
2,098 19 6 
424 0 7 
161 7 11 
Total £43,50^ 1 
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The total amount of £48,526 or about 
6 lakhs of rupees are drained out of India, 
every year to provide foreign education to 
a limited number of students whose services 
are seldom utilized by the country, after the 
successful completion of the training period. 
This consequently represents a total loss to 
India. Since these scholarships are generally 
tenable for three years by the scholars, each 
batch of such scholars represent a net loss 
of £130,500 oris lakhs of rupees to the 
cotintry. No return for this sum can be 
expected. It is a dead loss. Is this justifi¬ 
able ? On the other hand, there are various 
typos of industry that can bo started very 
well in India with a capital of IS lakhs of 
rupees or less. Would it not be wiser to utilize 
this sum of money for developing various 
types of ^ industry that may absorb trained 
young men who are able to .acquire proper 
training at homo or abroad, as the case may 
be, at their own expense, than sulfcr a dead 
loss ill providing foreign training for young 
men whose services may never be utilized. 
It may be argued that the industrial venture 
may not be aiie.eessful at all. But we must 
remember, that even in case of a failure the 
e.ouiitry will never sutler a total de.ad loss 
as the bulk of the money will n'main inside 
the country. The dt'ad loss will be ropresmit- 
ed by the amount spent on freight etc., for 
importing foreign machim'ry. Moreover, 
every order for foreign machinery inav be 
utilized as a lover to get young Indiana 
willing to go abroad at their own expense, 
trained in the factory executing the order. 
This will also ensure the flawless quality of 
the goods that the factory may be supplying, 
since the apprentices sent by us will be able 
to act as our representatives and examine 
the machinery at every stage of its construc¬ 
tion. 

So far as India is concerned, the 
Government itself is the principal buyer of 
articles of foreign manufacture. It will not 
be difficult at all to find out the articles that 
can be manufactured in India. Under suck 
circumstances, there will bo no worry to 
dispose of the products. On the other hand, 
this will create confidence in the market, and 
buyers, other than the Government, will be 
iooreasiog* Undio* favourable circumstances, 
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it will be possible to export the goods- 
manufactircd in India. TJic moral effect on 
people will be great and significant. Once 
confidence is created, the public will not 
be shy of investing money on d<*veloping 
other industries. Thus, eventually it may 
not only stop an annual dead loss of 6 lakhs 
of rupees abroad, besides the amount spent 
on imported fonugn goods, but may also 
enrich the eouutry by export trade. The 
basic industries such as iron and steel and 
coal should bi' developed first. Heavy 
machinery .and heavy chemicals should receive 
attention next and then the others. 

I think, the arguments I have put forward, 
are convincing enough and the suggestions 
are worth eonsidering. If the worst comes to 
the worst the industrial venture may fail once,, 
twice or three times at the most, but it is 
sure to succeed in the end. It is always 
pn'b'rable to speml the money in India 
than lose abroad and suffer a dead loss. 
Hence, I should like to suggest the following 
schemes that may lead to the absorption 
of trained j'onng men in commerce and 
industry and the industrial development of 
Imlia. It being impossible to go into the 
details of the sehemes here, only the broad 
outlines will be given. 

►S<un<:.MH J 

The Central and Provincial Governments, 
instead of continuing the schobirships, should 
contribute au equivalent sura to a central 
fund, the total amount of which will be equal 
to the sum spent annually abroad, at present.. 
This sum should be earmarked for developing, 
certain industru‘s. At present, only such> 
industries should bo selected that will not 
require a maximum period of more than 
throe years for development; so that, every 
third year will see the inauguration of a new 
industry in India. Tiiis implies that the 
capital for evcjy such industry will not 
exceed 18 to 20 lakhs of rupees. If the 
scheme is a failure, a fresh start may be 
given, if justified. 

(aj Groups of trained young men may 
be invited to submit schemes. .After a very 
careful examination, the group ^hat gives- 
proper evidence of capability and qualification 
and submit a well-laid scheme with every* 
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<chancc of bucccss, may bo provided with tho 
necessary capital to start tho industry. 
Individual members of the group may not 
receivtJ anytl)ing more than good living wages 
until the industry is past the development 
period, when bonus shares may be provided 
to supplement individual income. 

(d) The scheme may bo drawn up by 
the Government department itself. Groups 
of young students willing to undergo proper 
'training, at their own expense, at home or 
abroad, are asked to apply. The most 
promising ones arc selected and asked to 
undergo training in the various branches of 
ihe industry.—the Government being respon¬ 
sible for providing facilities for practical 
training. This group of young men may 
xeccive the necessary capital for starting 
the industry, at tho successful completion 
of the training period, if tho Government is 
convinced of their abilities. 

Other conditions remaining the same 
as («) and (/>), the public may be allowed to 
fiiibscribo part of the capital. 

There need not be any apprehension that 
the industries will remain confined to a 
particular province only, as the location will 
always bo defined by tho nature of the 
industry. 

Scheme 11 

The scholarships awarded at present are 
for academic, technical and professional 


training. It * m-iy be found necessary to 
continue tlie scholarships for academic train¬ 
ing. Under such circumstances, a reduced 
amount will be available. Consequently, 
Scheme I, (c), which recommends itself, may 
be utilized. 

None of these schemes exclude.the employ¬ 
ment of a very limited number of foreign 
experts during tho development period. 
Their services should be absolutely condi¬ 
tional 

Scheme III 

In case the Provincial Governments are 
unwilling to eontrihutc towards a central fund, 
the Provinces will have to take up scheme 
I, individually, and work it up with the 
reduced amount of capital available. Perhaps 
Scheme I, (e), would be the most suitable. 

In conclusion, I should like to stress upon 
the importance of the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment amongst qualified Indians and would 
urge that a very thorough consideration 
should be given to the schemes outlined here. 
This may h'ad not only to the absorption of 
trained young Indians in commerce and 
industry but also to the industrial develop¬ 
ment and enrichment of our mother land.* 

• A paper read before ike Second Indian ^udtnUt’ 
Oonfere.n'-e. Mumeh Session, 1032. 




LONDON LETTER 

MA.Tt)U D. GRAHAM POLE 


Tins Cracks in the NA noNAL Government 

T he cracks in the National Government 
continue to widen. Mr. Pybus, 
the Minister of Transport, a Simon- 
Liberal, has resigned, and IVLijor 
Oliver Stanley, a Conservative, has been 
appointed in his place. Mr. Douglas Hacking, 
another Conservative, has been appoiute<l 
Under-Secretary of State for Home Affairs 
in place of Major Stanley. ■ Thus the 
Conservatives are gradually coming into their 
own in this most Coubcrvativc of 
Parliamcntfcj. 

The letter of resignation of Mr. Pybus 
is interesting. The reason he gives for his 
resignation is that he wishc*s to return to 
busmens —not to his duties as a Member of 
Parliament. Parliament is unfortunately only 
too often a side issue in the life of an M.P. 
It is a good club of which he likes to bo a 
member, but it must not iut<'vf('re with his 
money-making business ! 

It is to be hoped that the electors, in 
choosing candidates for l\'irliament, will 
choose men who realize that Parliament 
now-a-days is a full time job, and not merely 
a job to which the fag-end of their energies 
need be given after they have already done 
a full day s work at their own business. Now 
that Members of I'arliament are paid, they 
should, like Ministers of the Crown, give up 
their outside jobs and devote their whole 
time and attention to their Parliamentary 
work. Even then they will find it impossible 
to overtake all of it efficiently. Of course 
no one can do efficient work in the present 
circumstances, when Parliament may sit 
till all hours of the night. The hours should 
be changed to the hours of an ordinary 
working^ay and the work should be divided 
amongst committees. The idiocy of trying 
to do work, as the House of Commons 
frequently does, with a committee of 615 
Members, only requires to be stated to be 
appai^pt. 

M-0 


Tories and India 

In the India debate last week the die- 
hards fuily managed to get 42 votes. But, 
as Mr. Winston Churchill said last Thursday 
evening in his constituency, the Conservative 
vote behind the Government had fallen by 
nearly ] 00. lie promised that the fight 
against the new Government of India bill 
would be "long and bitter.” He did not 
leave it at that, however. A meeting of the 
National Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations was held today when a heated 
discussion took place on the Government of 
India's policy. There were about 400 
Conserv'atives present and the Churchill 
group insisted on taking a vote against the 
jjolicy of the Government. Sir Samuel 
Iloare pleaded with them, urging that an 
adverse vote would mean the end of the 
National Government. In spite of that no 
fewer than 10.5 Conservatives voted against 
the Govcrumeiit, who only obtained a majority 
of 24. 

This has caused a tremendous amount of 
excitement in official circ]e.s, and there is 
considerable feeling and expression of opinion 
that this year will see the end of the 
National Government. 

Tub Tide A(jainst the Government 

Another nail in the Government's coffin 
is the loss of the seat held by a Tory at the 
Rotherham by-election. The Chancdlor of 
the Exchequer held up the Report of the 
Government Committee on the taxing of 
Co-operative Societies until the close of the 
by-election. This Report recommends the 
taxation of the so-called "profits” of co¬ 
operative societies that are not distributed 
as "dividend.” Various committees in the 
past have gone into this matter. 

The Colwyn Committee in,. 1920 decided 
that by taxing the co-operative socCeties there 
would not be any great increase in revenuer- 
When Mr. Chorohill was Chancellor oi 
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Exchequer he went into the matter and said 
that ^e proposed taxation would only 
amount to about £ 100,000 a year. 
Mr. Snowdon, when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, decided against it—as at the 
outside, he calculated, there would not be 
more than £300,000 a 3 'ear. The present 
Committee estimates that the co-operative 
societies may have to pay as much as 
£ 1 , 200,000 a year. 

In Rotherham there are a great number 
of co-operators so that the Government, from 
a purely tactical point of view, was probably 
wise to hold up this Report. It is all the 
more significant, therefore, that the by- 
election resulted in the capture of this seat 
from the Tory with a Labour majority of no 
less than 15,874. 

The Labour vote showed an increase 
even on the vote of the peak year 1939. 

Kenya 

Although we have had a debate in each 
of the Houses of Parliament on the subject 
of the gold found in Kenya, and the conse¬ 
quent dispossession of the natives from the 
land solemnly guaranteed to them by the 
British Government “for ever,'^ we have by 
no means heard the last of the matter. 

I have had tlic opportunity of discussing 
the matter with one who is very familiar with 
the country, where he has spent many years 
in Government service. Hci showed me a 
map on which was marked the estimated 
area already in the hands of the prospectors 
for gold, it looks as if this already runs 
into Imndrcdr- of square miles—instead of 
the small area refened to by the Colonial 
Secretary in the House of Commons. 

Sir l*hilip f’unliffe-Lister in the House of 
Commons said that no natives had been 
evicted from their land. That is technically 
true. No native could be ^‘evicted” without 
an order of the C’ourt and iJo cases liave 
come before the Court. Jt is no'^less true, 
however, that hundreds of natives have been 
pushed off their land. 

A good deal of the gold has been found 
in tile bed of a wide river. This river, I 
WM infoftned, has been deflected from its 
oonrse over an extent of about a couple of 
mties, so that gold can be got at more 


easily. The natives through whose lands it 
now flows have certainly not been "evicted^’ 
by an order of any Court, but the lands are 
useless to them with a river flowing 
over them. 

Archdeacon Owen, writing from Kenya 
to the Manchester Ouardian, points out 
that one man fell into a trench and 
broke a limb. In another case there was a 
fall of earth on five men, one of whom 
died. Some trenches, I was told, which have 
been opened up by prospectors, are abandoned 
by them without being filled in as the law 
requires them to be. Tins is bound to result 
in more and more frequent accidents. 

Clashes are occurring between the natives 
and the European prospectors, the result 
of which will be, as Archdeacon Owen points 
out, that 

“Kalcamc^a Gaol will incrcaaiiigly hou-.e many who 
blit for the iniliix of Eiiropeana, would never liava 
seen the inside of it.’’ 

And this is ■ our boasted "civiliniug” 
influence ! 

Thk F\u East 

At last the Government are going to do 
something. Tu the House of Commons 
yesterday Sir John Simon, the Foreign 
Secretary, intimated that no further licences 
for the export of arms cither to Japan 
or to China will be granted. Ho said that it 
would be 

“a horrible thing that profit should be made out 
of till' supply of the means of promoting fighting 
which was neither iioeoBsary nor just.” 

The present contracts are to be allowed 
to be fulfilled, but so far no information has 
been given as to the amount of armaments 
that will be exported from this country under 
such licences, and whether a greater quantity 
will go to China or Japan. 

The Government should at the same time 
put an embargo on lending money to Japan 
ns she has been found by the League of 
Nations to be the aggressor. 

An interesting side-light on the views of 
the Government with regard to Disarmament 
was given by Mr. Amcry, a former Conserva¬ 
tive Cabinet Minister, in his speech during 
the debate. 

He said that the Government were 
dishonest in th^ proposals at Geneva for 
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the interaationalization aad civil control of 
aviation^ and he expressed his views in these 
words ; 

‘‘It is dishonest, because I do not believe that 
the great majority of the Cabinet would have 
encouraged such a proponal being put lorw’crd 
t0ilr3s they felt pretty certain that it tponld 
be rejected. 

{Ilanmrd. Vol. 275. No. 38. 

Col : 84. 27th February, 1933.) 

That is the view of an ex-Conservativc 
Cabinet Minister, a supporter of the National 
Government. Could the Governments worst 
enemy indict them in more damning words ? 

OrrAWA Tariffs—What tub World 
Thinks 

Japan —The Tirnen of llth November 
quoted frem a leading article in Nickt 
Nichi, a prominent Japanese newspaper. 

This newspaper d(‘olares that the Ottawa 
Bgrccmcnt.s amount to the abandonment o£ 
the Open Door principle. 

It points out that the British Empire 
covcr.s ouc-fifth of the earth and 
contains vast uncxploited natural resources. 
The Ottawa Agreements in its view amount 
to the exclusion of other nations from sharing 
the vast pos.sibilitica of the British Empire. 

It continues 

‘‘The world ban hitherto been silent about Grra,! 
Britain's possession of such a vast area only 
because she practised the policy of the Open Door 
and administered her territories for the welfare 
of the inhabitants rather than of the Empire. 

‘‘Now that the British Empire is to become a real 
empire thiough the establishment of the closest 
economic relations, the. matter becomes of serious 
concern to the other Powers." 

Italy —Signor Mnsaolini was present 
at a meeting in Italy of the National Exports 
Institute, the report of which appeared 
in the Manchester Ouardian of 13th 
December. At that meeting Signor Casalini, 
the President ‘of the Institute, said that 
damage to Italian exporters to the extent of 
over 300,000,000 lire (about £1,750,000) a 
year would be caused by the Ottawa 
Agreements. He said that the closing of 
potential f ntnre markets in the British Empire 
irould do untold damage to Italian ti^e 
in the years to coine. 

It 'was significant tiudi he also hinted that 


Italy might have to retaliate by taking steps 
against British trade. And he added : 

“Such action would be the more regrettable 
in that we would be directing it against States 
towards which our friendship is traditional. 
But in the hard struggle of economic conipetitiou 
as waged ui the world to-day we have learned that 
only when wc meet force with force, in the fascist 
manner, can we secure consideration for our 
legitimate interests. ’’ 

Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain arc cons¬ 
tantly trying to persuade the British public 
that not only arc we to be benefited by the 
Ottawa Agreements but that other nations 
will also benefit. They must think it strange 
that these other nations do not see it in quite 
the same liglit and regard Ottawa as a 
commercial war started by the British Empire 
to which they intend to respond by bringing 
the war home to us. 

Central Europe —Count Betblen, who 
was Prime Minister of Hungary from 1921 
to 1931, said with regard to the Ottawa 
Agreements : 

“Other industrial and agriciillural States will 
be curiipelled to uiiUc on preferences or tariffs 
in order to wpair the losses sulfcred by this 
new British policy." 

And lie went on to say that Ottawa had 
dealt a fatal blow not only to Free Trade 
but also to the system of trade policy based 
on the "most-favoured-nation” principle. 
He added : 

“Naturally that principle will not be accepted 
by hve-sixths of the world if the other sucA 
(tnc British Empire) adopts a preferenlUd 
tariff system. 

—Manchester Qtuirdian 
lUth December 19^. 

Argentine —The Financial News of 
28th October quoted from the Buenos Aires 
newspaper Prensa. Dealing with the Ottawa 
Agreements tliis newspaper said : 

‘‘The way out is the formation o{ an American 
Customs ifiiuHi with the United States, which 
would afford prospects of that country replacing 
Great Britain a? the future market of the 
Argentine." 

Norway—Qtristian Stnence Monitor of 
4tli October reported that ; 

“The Ottawa Conference Agreements are a 

matter of profound anxiety in Norww. 

“Beoently increased British 7 duties. -vte 

lesponsible for a growing uDeasiness in ' 

busineas drclra.” 

IsU of Man —Tire Manx L^jiriataro 
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discussed the Ottawa Agreements in Novem- 
bel*. On a motion to extend the period of 
Imperial Preferences on goods imported into 
the island, one Afember called Ottawa the 

"greatest smndle eror perpetrated on the British 

pubiia" 

The Attomoy-Oenoral assured the House 
that it was impossible for the Isle of Man 
to stand out, but said that in his view 
it was 

“ooe of the deepest tragedies in British history.” 

Canada —Mr. Mackenzie King, the Leader 
of the Canadian Liberal Party, speaking at 
Quebec on 14th January, pledged his Party 
to the complete reversal of Ottawa Agree¬ 
ments. In the course of his speech he said : 

“Amazing as it is racdiaevel, the fact is that 
doctrines or the restraint of the trade, with ail 
the attendant theories on the balance of bargain 
and the balance of trade, have been applied with 
such unrelenting vigour that our trade, instead 
of continuing to expand, has been strangled. 

“There is only one cure for this kind of thing, 
and that is to end the causes of dt by getting 
rid of the new restrictions that are strangling 
our trade and by banishing for ever the false 
doctrines by which they are supported.” 

Australia —Mr. S. M. Bruce, the Austra¬ 
lian Minister in London, spcalung at the 


annual luncheon of the Canadiiin Chamber 
of Commerce in London on 21sfc Februaiy 
1933, as reported in the Mnaneial 
Times on the following day, gave us a new 
view on tariffs against British goods. 
He said 

“Australia, instead of being reproached, should 
be congratulated for putting tariffs on British 
goods beennse by thnt means Australia could 
pay its obligations to Britain.” 

He went on to say 

“The Dominions must he broufdit back to 
prosperity so that they nan buy British goods and 
tako a hand in promoting intor-Imperial trade.” 

So that, apparently, according to one of 
the chief supporters of Ottawa, Great Britain 
is to be prohibited by high tariffs from 
trading with at least one Dominion and we 
shall have to wait until the Dominions are 
brought back to prosperity before tliey will 
bo able to buy British goods and take a 
hand in promoting inter-Iraperial trade ! 

This does not sound like any of the 
blessings of the Ottawa Agreements as 
expounded either by Mr. Baldwin or by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Truly man never is, but always to 
be blest ! 


INFLUENCE OF BENGAL ON THE SINHALESE PEOPLE 

By NRIPATI KANTA RAY, M.A, ji.1. 


M odern Sinhalese language, like all other 
modern languages lias come to possess a 
large stock of ilerived or borrowed words. 
It is a development of the language brought by 
Vijaya and his retinue, who made it the vernacular 
of the land. The language grew up almost side 
by side with the parent longue and its other 
offspring in India, though {.pointed from them, 
in con-eipience of the intercourse that existed 
between the two countries for a long time after 
the <K)nquest of the. land hy Vijaya. From time to 
time persons from the mother countrj' visibnl 
the island and many settled- there. - They 
acquired the Elu language with the utni.sst facility, 
it ladag then almost identical with their own, 
and enriched it by their writings, doubtless 
introducing into Elu new forma of words and 
idioms current in their several vernaculars. The 
language spoken by Vi|aya and his men was 
uttuoubtedly Prakrit, of which many dialects wore 
in existence in India at. the tim^ they tpok 
possession of the Island. Oeylpn began to be 
visited by the people of Eouthem India, speaking 


Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and other Dravidian 
languages about the third century before 
Christ. In 1.10.") the Portuguesi* visited Ceylon 
and held power until they were ousted by the 
Dut.’h in lertS. The Dutch in their turn gave 
way to the English in who in 181.0 took 

possession of the entire colony. In cases where 
native equivalent terras wt*re not forthcoming, 
foreign wonla themselves from ariy of the above 
sources were adopted into Sinhalese. 

Legendary history of Ceylon begins with the 
Ramayana, the Epic poem which recounts ihe 
stealiiig of Sita by the demdh king Rayana, 
king of Lanka, and her recovery .with the aid of 
tile monkey chief Hanuman. But though a few 
names in the island refer to the legend, such as 
Nuwara Eliya (The glade of Havana's city); 
Sita EUya (Sita's glade}; Sita Waka (village 
named Sita); Sita TaW (Sita'a plane); and 
Sita El (Sita. pon4 ojr the epic its^ 

seems to liavei found but small place in the folk* 
lore of the Siohalesaw The details of the l^t 
may be a myth, -bat one thing becomes cfear 
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from the epic that the Aryan settlers hacl to go 
to tho extreme south and cross the mainland. 
After that we find no histoiy to show that the 
land saw any inroads from the mainland, 
■excepting that Vijaya Sinha, the banished king 
of Itengal, was thrown with his men to seek his 
fortune in this island. lie is sai<i to have 
settled there with his men. 

There are various legends current in Ceylon 
nbout Vijaya and the received story in Ceylon 
is this : 

Vijuya’s grandmother, acconling to tho legend, 
was tho daughter of the king of Vanga by a 
t princess of Kalingo. She ran away from home, 
and in the country of Lala or L^ta n)ated Avith 
a lion, whence the name of her children an<l 
ultimatelv that of Siiihul. Her son Rinhal)ahu 
■carried off his mother and his twin sisters to the 
haunts of men. On the, death of the king, 
Sinhubahu was elected as liis successor, but he 
abandoned Vanga anil Imilt the city of Sinhapura 
in his native country Lata. His .son Prince 
Vijayti, and his boon companions committed such 
outrages iff liis father’s capital that the king Avas 
compelled to drive them ont. They set sail, 
toueniug at Sup}>araka, and ultimately arrived at 
Tambapanni. 

Sinhalese ehronic.les, Mnhnvmvm nxxiiDipammsa, 
l)Oth give the story of Vijaya, one of them slightly 
differing from the other. The story as told in 
Dipftvainart and as translated by H. Oldenburg is 
given below : 

The daughter of Vautra king cohabited in the 
forest with a lion dwelling in AA’ildcriiesR and in 
eonsequeiice gave birth to tAA’o children. Sinhahahu 
and Sivala were beautiful youths, the name 
of their mother was Kusitna and their father was 
called a Lion. When their sixteenth year has 
elapsed (Sinhaliahii) departed from his cave and 
then built a most excellent town ealleii Sinhapura 
•••Prince Vijaya Aias daring and uncdncaleil, . The 
king gave this order to his miniHlers : ‘‘Remove 
Ye (.he lioy. Lot them remove from the country all 
those attendants, his Arives, children, relations, 
maid servants, man servants and his hired 
workmen”, 'fhe ship in which the- children had 
embarked was helplessly driven to an island, the 
name of which was then called Naggadipa. The 
ship in which the aa’Ivcs have embarked was 
helplessly driven to an island, the name of which 
was then called Mahilaratlha. The_ ship in which 
the men had embarked went sailing on the sea, 
losing her way and her bearings to the port of 
8appata...They made themselves guilty of drinking, 
theft, adultery...(The people) indignant at sucm 
cruel...dmls being committed against themselves, 
■oonsnitc'l together. ‘‘Let us quickly kill these 
rascals Vijaya having stopp^ three months at 
Bharukaceha and exasperated the inhabitants, Aivcnt 
again on board the ship. The crowd of men 
haiffng gone on boanl their ship, sailii^ over the 
•aoa, were driven away by fihe viofcnce oi ffie wind, 
aod lost tbair bearings. They came to Laokadwip, 
where they disao^wrked on shore. 

The Matutvanmt giteti an “elaborate Terskm 


of the legend, mentions not only Vanga but also 
Kalinga and Magadha and omits Barukaccha. 

There is a great deal of controversy on the 
question of Vij^aya’s native place. Some place 
the home of Vijaya on the western Indian coast, 
a place near about Gujarat. But the generally 
ivcepted view of the matter is that the home of 
the first Aryan settler of Ceylon was Bengal. 

The contention of those who consider the 
home of Vijaya to be near about Gujarat stands on 
the, bfi,'i.s that the homo of Vijaya as mentioned 
in the I*ali work is Lata, a variant of Lada, which 
corresponds to the Gujarat coast country 
(Kathiawar), that tho mention of Barukaccha and , 
Suppara is a strong eviilence in favour of tlie 
West coast haA'ing liceii tho home of the, first 
Aryan settler in Ceylon, that several centuries 
before (Ihrist the people of the western Indian coast 
were adventurous sailors from very early times even 
before the advent of the Aryans, tliat bringing in 
of the names of Vanga and Magadha, omission 
of Barukaccha and Vijaya having made to lanil in 
Ceylon on the very day of Buddha’s nirvana, 
esjiecially in the MaJuit'amsa, look like interpola¬ 
tions, that Sinhapura from where Vijaya came 
may be represented by the modern Sihorc (Sinfi- 
ura, Sinhapura) in Bhavnagar State, that the 
names—Sinhahahu and Vijaya Sinha have 

a name-history of the Gujarat people behind it— 
the peopl(‘ of that country bearing with tdieir 
names a jiart iinuie of the futhe,r which is never 
the pruetice with the people of Bengal, that in 
tile formation of echo-AVords Bengali takes and 
retains the vowel of the original Avonl, whereas 
Gujarati, IVfarathi and Sinhalese take ‘b’ for the 
original consonant («/. Bengali —Ghora-Tora; 
Sinhalese—AsAvaya-Baswaya ; Gujrati—Gboro 

Boro ; Marathi—Ghora-Bira; ); and that the 
Buddhists of Ceylon coiisiiler their connection 
Avilh Magadha and Bengal, the original home of 
their religion to he more dignified than to be 
connected with tlie Western Coast. 

The arguments advanced above in support of 
the West coa.«t being the home of the original 
settlers of Ceylon me no doubt very strong 
and weighty, hut ou careful examination of those 
urgunii'nts, of the traditions anil chronicles and 
the language itself, one is inclined to place tfie 
home of Vijaya on the Eastern rather than tho 
Western Coast. 

The home of Vijaya is Lata ; it is mentioned 
in connection Avilh Vanga and Kalinga. Lata 
is the same as Liilii, a A’ariant of Hadha, or West 
J-iengal, ‘1,’ and ‘r’ biding interehangtable in 
Sinhalese.^ Vanga is East Bengal. Kadha, Vangii 
and Kalinga arc adjoining regions. Sinhajiura, 
the city of Vijaya, has been siiraioscd by 
some to be Sivmra (Singhpura—Singfi-ura near 
Tarakeswar) in the ilistrict of Hooghly. If Lata 
had alone been mentioned there coild have been 
a reasonable presumption In fiswour of West 
Coast. 

The people of Bengal specially aea 
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hoard district'^ from wlierr Vijnya may be 
supposed ti> have recruited his attendante, are a 
seuaring people, and it: is no wonder that they 
could go to (Vylon in company with Vijaya on 
the day of Buddha’s nirrau, i.e, 4H3 «.(3. or 
by {traditional n*ckoning ri-l.'} n.c. Moreover 
our middle Bengali is inll of records of sea 
voyages being undertaken by the iieople of 
Bengal. In the Sampnrm of the Mahabharntti, 
canto 34 and 3r), there is mention of the people 
of tJeylon joining t!ie. J?n)(isni/a Yoftta perfornieil 
by Yudhi.«»thir.i at JIastinapura. Again, in canto 
51, it is mentioned that the people of Ceylon recog¬ 
nized tlie supremacy of the Pandavas. When 
Mahendra converted the men of Ceylon to 
Buddhism, Sanghaniittn, the daughter of Asoku, 
was sent for to convert the women of the place— 
showing that there had becji regular inter¬ 
communications between Ceylon and the 
mainland long before the fourth century ii.c. 


The mention of Barukaccha and Suripara 
may point to a fact that when Vijaya’s ship was 
stranded, it went first to those two places and 
then to Ceylon. 

Adding of father’s part name to the name 
of tho son may be the peculiarity of a section 
of the people of the West coast of India, but when 
the fuil_ chronology of Vijaya’s family is not 
forthcoming, no such conclusion is warrantable, 
for the names of Vijaya Slnhn as also of some of 
tho kings of Ckjylon suggest Bengali names. 

The rule of formation of echo-wonls in 
Sinhalese, Gujarati and Marathi being the same 
may be a strong presumption, but that cannot 
be the only presumption in favour of taking 
away the ancestry of Vijaya from Bengal to 
Gujarat Ceylon being closer to the Western 
Coast _ and Tamil infliinnce being uppermost in 
them, it might have been easy for them to 
introduce into their language, as they have done in 
case of other words, echo-words through their 
neighbours. 

Besides what have been considered in tiie 
above arguments, there an* otlier factors, too, 
which may direct the ancestry of Vijaya to 
Bengal. The two '•hronicle.s, mentioned above 
are based on traditions and so no generalized 
statement should be made on taking one or two 
factors or place names isolatedly, hut when such 
stetements are made, all fucks should be con¬ 
sidered as a whole and traditions themselves 
should be carefully examined. 

Ijet us consider the voyage of _ Vijaya. Both 
the traditions and the chronicles agree that Vijaya, 
turned out of his native country, went to nupporaka 
on the West Coast and finally reached Tnraba- 
pannL From that it cannot be said that Vijaya 
belonged to the Western. Coast When Vijaya 
was tamed out with his family, he had no 
fisjod destination in mind and so the ship 
os&idng the children wan helplessly driven to the 
of Ndgpad»eip or the island of dm Nagnai 
<^iilBed)*~nn island near about the east coast of 


Ceylon, the home of the original inhabitants 
of Ceylon, whose descendants are the modern 
Veddas, a variant of Bengali Vimdha. The ship 
in which the men had embarkeii went sailing on 
the sea, lost her way and bearings,, rounded 
Ceylon, drifted to the port of Snppara, then to 
Barukaccha, both of which they had to _ abandon 
as their original o]jpressive nature persisted, and 
ultimately reached Tambapaniii, which lay on 
the western side of Ceylon, Unless ^ the voyage 
of Vijaya to Ceylon is taken in this light, the 
liome of Vijaya in Vanga mentioned in^ the 
traditions and chronicles cannot be explained 
properly. For it is ditfieiilt to admit tho possi- 
blitv of any connection between petty kings 
of Bengal and Gujiirut on opposite sides of the 
Indian continent. There may not be any mention of 
Barukaccha in the Mahnramsa on the obvioue 
ground that the book did not like to go into 
the details of the journey of Vijnya to Ceylon. 
There may be a manifest desire in the compiler 
of the Mahovamsa to connect the early history 
of Ceylon with that of Buildha and with 
Mngadha—for Vijaya is made to land at Tambar 
panni on the very day of Buddha’s nirvana, 
instead of rightly placing it at the close of the 
fifth century B.C.. But that alone docs not 
take away the historical value of the book. 

Jjet us consider the question from other 
aspects. The daughter of Vanga, acconling to the 
traditions and chronicles, mated to a lion, gave 
birth to a son who was named Sinhabaliu and 
tho land colonized by Vijaya was named Sinhala 
after tho name of his father. Tho idea of 
a lion giving birth to a male child is of cou^ 
legentlary; yet it is very difficult to say why 
a lion is connected with the ancestry of the family, 
save and except that the idea of a lion ancestry 
is associated widi strength and power in the 
family. The n.ime Binhabahu does not suggest 
one born of a lion, but seems to refer to arms 
having the strength of a lion, hence powerful. 
The names of kings of Ceylon were Vijayabubu 
in 10.% ; Parakramabahu in the 12th ccntury_ and 
Vikrainbahu in the 14th century. There is a 
tradition of the island whieh says that when 
Vijaya landed in I.iankn, he killeil a lion and 
named tho island after it None of the 

explanations sound well, Sinhala _ is the name 
given to the i^-land after tho family of Vijaya 
Sinha. In Bengal we have tlie custom of 
discribing a family by using its surname in the 
plural from Mitrrra or the Mitras of such 

a place, Bosera or the Boses of another place), 

and in the Dacca district of the province similar 

forma occur as place names, e. 5 i.,Daaara (after some 
families with the surname of ‘Das’), Palara (after 
several ‘Pal’ families), Bfaatara (after severm 

‘Bhat’ or professional singer families). And it is 
quite prolmble that the family of Binhas reigning 

in Ceylon would give the' name (Sinbara), 

to the place, whence the name Sinhala, ^ 
and *f being interdbangeahk. 
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Professor Geiger thiaks that the Sinhalese 
language is connected more with Western Prakrits, 
Saurastri and Maharastri, rather than with 
Magadhi. He is no doubt correct in so 

fwr as tho modern standard language is von- 
cerood, but that lias nothing to do with the 
nationality of the people. A nation cut off 
from the native place by tho sea, having no 
close relationship with the mothorlainl for many 
generations ctin retain only a faint impression 
of its native peculiarities. The origin of that 
nation may also he traced hack from the 
peculiar manners and customs and literary 
.peculiarities now extant, together with other facts 
in hand. 

Names of many rivers in Ceylon from the 
longe.s( to the smallest have Gaurja after tlieni; 
C. 7 , Mahaveli Gangn, Kelini Gangfi, Kalu Ganga, 
Manik Gang.i, Nilwala Ganga. The general name 
for a river in tho Hinhalese language i.s Ganga 

which is also thc! case in East Bongal-nl or iTTir 
being derived from HJT, the Ganges, the sacred 
river, from which is deriverl for the sake of 
sanctity, the general name of rivers, as in Nava- 
gangain ,Tessore, and Bnriganga in Dacca. Neither 
the Buddhists nor the West Coast people attach 
much importance or sanctity to the Ganges. 
It is the people living near about the Ganges 

who consider it as and it would not 

be unreasonable to assume that their ancestors 
settling in Ceylon, in profound attachment for 
the Ganges, added after the name of many rivers, 
the word Ganga, a variant of thc Ganges. 

There are some other words in the East 
Bengal dialect, which are identical with Sinhalese 

forma. Sanskrit ) is ( *n3[ ) in 

East Bengal and in Sinhalese—being 

the same as in Sinhalese. Sanskrit SIH is 
in East Bengal as well as in Sinhalese. 
There are some words in Sinhalese which are 
nearly the same ns in East Bengal. The word 

% is \ in East Bengal and in Sinhalese. Another 


form of ^ is in Sinhalese and in East Bengal 
(sometimes in West Bengal too) as in vt ^ 
iSfPI I The word ?!Tf ITT is in Sinhalese {nf. 

as in ^IT The word is in 

Sinhalese and in old Bengali. 

The letter Tl is pronounced in E. B. as f (h). 
In Sinhalese also the letters s and h are always 

interchangeable. Sanskrit is in E. B. 

and |in Sinhalese. (hair) is the same 

us Ilaea and Sakuru (sugar) is the same as 
ITakuru in Sinhalese. ^ is pronounooed in E B. 
a.s and even Sinhalese has Sanda for moon 
corespondiiig to Bengali (Clinnd). 

Moreover, the Sinhalese retain some customs 
among them oven at the present day which have no 
parallel in any other part of India except Bengal. 

Among them when a baby is expected a 
propitiatory observance to the gods becomes 
necessary. This is a feast to which several 
of the inmates, friends and relatives are called. 
The feast is an unpretentious one, consisting 
of milk-rice (Kiru-bat). This ceremony may 

be compared to our festival, in 

which milk-rice or as we call it, is given. 

In this connection it may be noted that feto is 
hat in the .sea-board districts of Bengal There 
is also a tenilency to make an open sound of 
bh in both East Bengal in Ceylon, ilati (elephant) 
is Atti and flat (hand) At in Noakhau and 
Chittagong, and ILiti is Ala, Hat is At in 
Binbale.se. 

When the birth of the child is getting to be 
within measurable distance, the mother must 
have a now house or an additional room built 
for her in the old one. Nowhere in India 
except in Bengal is tho separation of a lying-in 
room so strictly observed. 

What has been pointed above go to show that 
the followers and sailors of Vijaya might be 
people of East Bengal, while Vijaya nimself 
might have been a prince of West Bengal. 
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Intelligentzia 

The word “intplligontzisi” is a new arrival in tho 
litpraturfis of th«? Profo'isor Nicholas Roerich 

discusses the bearing of this wonl on culture in 
I VMnnIn K^mri. He says : 

Quite recently before our eyes in the West has 
lieen adopted the new word—intelligentzia. In the 
bMinning this newcomer was met rather siispiciouslv, 
but soon it Was ailopted in literutnre. It would lie 
important to determine whether this expression 
symbolizes the intellect, or according to ancient con¬ 
ceptions it corresponds to the education of good 

If it is a symbol of a refine*! and expanded 
consciousness then we have to greet this innovation, 
which perhaps will remind us one.e more of ancient 

beautiful principles. . . , , . 

In my letter “Synthesis" the difforencc of coneep- 
tions of culture and civilizalion was diseussi^d. 
Both these conceptions are sufficiently separated even 
in standard dictionaries. Therefore, let ns not rtturn 
to these two conseeiitive eoncoptions, even if some 
one would bo content with the eonception of eiviliza- 
tion without dreaming about the higher conc^sption 

of culture.. . . iv i • • 

But remembering about intelligentzia it is 

permissible to ask, whether this conception lielongs 
to Civilization, as to expression of iiitellcct or whether 
it does already toneh a higher region, that is to say, 
whether it belongs to the region of culture, in which 
already the heart and spirit act. Of course, if we 
assume that the expression, intelligentzia, should 
jemain only within the limitation of the mind, then 
there would be no need to burden with it our lite- 
lary vocabulary. One may ’ permit an innovation 
only in such oases, when really something new is 
introduce, or at least when ancient principles are 
renewed in present modem circumstances. 

Of course every one will agree that intelligentzia, 
this aristocracy or the Spirit, belongs to culture and 
only m this connection one exmld greet this new 
literary expession. _ , , 

In this case tho education of good taste lielongs, 
of course, first of all to the intelligentzia, and not 
only does it belong, lint it hi'coraes its duty. Not 
fulnlling this duty intelligentzia has no nght for 
existene.e and condemns itself to savagery. 


Education of Fareuts 

Had parents known how best to educate their 
children, ranch misery wouhi have disappear^ 
from the earth. Mr. R. B.'ingaruswomi says in 
The £Avmlional Review : 

parents should remember that it is their attempt 
to coiv***^ things from their children that leads to 
eianii^tiae habits ; that it is tbw want of manoen 
disrespect and discourtesy j that it is 
frant of cleaning which jjJves rise to slovenli* 
ae« and dirt, tlu^r disreganf for order to mal- 


arrangements and mis-adjnstments. They should 
never use filthy language when they are in the 
eompanv of their ehilclren. They should never say, 
for exam])lc. according to Fran ’l>r. -4lice Friedmann, 
Principal of a Home for (’hildruii and Adolescents, 
Vienna, such things as “Vou are small for your 
age. You arc as nervous as your father. You have 
no gift for lhat Children don't understand. A 
child should always he cheery. You should ,haye 
bei'n a girl. A boy was lost in you. .Inst wait till 
your father comes home. You are the worst child 
I know. Yon will put me in my grave yet. You 
have au unlucky hand Your fingers are all thumbs. 
You are not ‘half awake." Nor such words as the 
following should be addressed to our children, as is 
so often done in our country: ‘‘I will give you to 
the policeman. la’t the Devil take you. You are a 
«lisgraee to tJie family. It is better you arc clcnd." 

In an ideal plane of eilueation there will be a 
perfect eo-ordination of tho teacher and the parent, 
the school and the home. One w'ill complement the 
other and not sit . tight upon it. The teacher must 
feel that he is an ‘ enlarged parent, and the parents 
must realize that they arc the earliest teachers. The 
home must not only be a haven of rest but also a 

E loeo of learning and a training ground for the 
atth^ of life while the sclinol most have all the 
attractions of a sw’eet home, a far brighter home 
peopled with children and teachers busily engag^ 
in this bewildering game of life with its multi¬ 
coloured balls of knowledge and fascinating fields of 
labour, a wee world by itself. 


English Words from Names of Persons 

Philology is sometimes elevated to the region 
of romance. The following passages from 
77/r Scholar are both very interesting and 
instructive: 

A sandwich is a harmless, useful and c.omforting 
form of food, as Serjeant Buzfuz would have 
described it. It owes its e.xistcnee and its name to 
an Earl of Sandwich who was a possionate gambler. 
He could not interrupt his cara-playing for the 
ti^ious and wholely unnecessary duty of taking his 
break-fast. He felt as many of us have done when 
called for dinner just as the novel takes an 
intriguing turn. The Earl's food was brought in. 
To save time he stmtificd the meat between two 
slices of bread. And the idea struck. 

It is a strange irony of fate that a dunce should 
be named after a distinguished medieval philosopher. 
Duns ScotuB was a renowned scholastic metaphyw- 
cian; but his followers fell into disrepute at the 
time of the Revival of Learning. The Eenaissani® 
intiodueed new ideas in science irhich were opposed 
by the scholastic philosophers. Hence the Dunces 
were considered blockheads by the IxAder and more 
advanced thinkers. It is some comfort to a dun(» 
at school if he remembers that be errs in good 
company. 
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Two comnaon flowers—the dahlia and the fuchda— 
are called so after the botanists, Dahl and Fuchs, 
Swedish and German inrestijrators. who discorrred 
them. This is not an uncommon _ feature of scientific 
nomenclature where a species is named ^tcr its 
discoverer—as when the laria^ grey Babbler is called 
Argya nudrolni—\mt it is rare that such a term 
fihoiild come into popular usage. 

The Countess Chinchon, the wife of the Governor 
of Peru, was curwl of fever by a Peruvian bark in 
1638. She intriMlueed the bark into Europe, and 
today this world-known remedy is calUd Cinchona 
after hra-. “Quinine” is from a Peruvian word 
meaning “bark.” 

Some scientific terms are derived from the names 
of great inventors and investigators. These cannot 
he called popular words, but they are current com 
to the extent to which the realms they deal with 
touch OUT dailv life. With the increased use of 
Electricity in this country “volt” is becoming a 
common term. Volta—who has lent his name to 
the unit of electro-motive force—was a great Italian 
fleientist who died in 1827. Similarly, the unit of 
electrical resistance is namcil after the German 
physicist Ohm. When we talk of an ampere, we are 
unconsciously commemorating a French scientist. 
Tt is interesting to observe that the deJlnition of this 
term iiiclgiies the names of all the throe investigators ; 
■“An ampere is the unit of current that one volt 
can send through one ohm.” Another word whieh 
comes to mind in this connection is that which 
reminds us of the British scientist .lames Watt. 

We could go on in this way piling instance upon 
instance of this process—"mackintosh” from the 
inventor of the water-proof coat, ‘ shrapnel” from a 
general of the British army, “brougham” from the 
first Lord Brougham and “green gage” from 

Hit W. Gage of Hengravc Hail near Bury. 

The picture of Mary Magdalene shedding tears of 
penitence at the feet of the Lord has given us 
“maudlin.” whieh means sentimental. The sort of 
lace sold at St. Audrey’s fair, which was held at 
Ely during October, has produced the idea of 

chowinesa without worth in ‘^tawdry.” This lady is 
u renowned name on the Calender of English saints, 
for she was the founder of Ely Cathedral. Her 
name in its early English form is Etheldridda. 

Races of men have also contributed to our 
common vocabulary. An ogre was originally a 

Hungarian ; the term is a reminder of the terror 

yhich the fierce Magyars from Central Asia inspired 
in Eastern Europe. A slave is called bo after the 
Slavs, the groat race to which the Russians, the 
ll'oles and the Czechs belong. The Romans made 
-some men of this race cuptivos, and we get our word 
from Latin tJirough the French. When we speak 
of Vandalism we go back to the Vandals who 
over-ran France, Spain, North Africa and Rome 
ounug the fifth century, plundering and destroying, 
and not. sparing _ even the hooks and works of art 
t^t fell into uheir hands. The Vandals belonged to 
the sturdy Geroiauic race which includes the English 
and the Bcandioaviana. 

A nea for a Central Bank in Bengal 

Lo^ offices m a way do banking tmnsactiops in 
B^gaL But this scaroeiy contributes to the growth 
■of induetn^ Mr. N. L. Nandi adyanoes a plea 
the establishment of a central organization 
m- Bengal in Cbtnmefoutl India. He says: 

67-10 


Weakness in the present credit system is larg^y 
due to absence of cohesion among the different units 
and after that weakness is removed improvement in 
the existing ma^inery will be easier. It is not rare 
that money remains idle at one centre whQe at 
another there is a bad need. A central institution 
will facilitate investment of surplus fund. It cad 
arrange timely help to an institution that may 
temporarUy be in difficulties. Want of cobesiou was 
one of the reasous for the epidemic of bank failures 
in the period of 1913-24. Ixian-oflices being a class 
by themselves there should bo a federal bank in 
Bengal to knit together all_ the different loan olBoea. 
It is to be proiiflcd that in the board of duectors, 
for such a bank, the interebts of loan offices bo 
strongly represented, provision being also made to 
co-opt an eminent Bengali economist. That bank 
should supervise the workings of its member banks. 
It is a fact that some loan-offices actually tout fox 
deposits resulting in increased rate for deposits, and 
in their comp**titioii for popularity they distribute, 
to the hilt, their profits by way of dividends. 
Instances are found wliere dividenus to the tune of 
.W or 25 p. c. have been declared before any transfer 
has been made to the reserve fund. It is necessary 
that these objectionable features bo removed. 

The history of the growth of loan offices shows 
that some central body is necessary to avoid possible 
danger. The growth or decline of loan offices is 
seen to follow the rise or fall in prices. The 
Faridpur Ijoan Office, the earliest of its kin^ was 
started in 1871 but progress was slow till 1900. 
Rcferene.e to ludex numlier shows that this was a 
period of falling prices. W« find an upward tendency 
from 1905-06 till before 1913-14. and this period 
coincidi-s with a period of rising prices. The stimulus 
of Hwadeshi movement was also responsible for this 
progress. With the exception of 1925, the index 
number is falling every year since the post war 
slump of 1921-22. This fall in price was in a great 
way responsible for the last banking crisis. We 
C’ln thus see the urgency of a central institution- 
Such an institution will nave no difficulty in raising 
the necessary capital and attracting big volume of 
public deposits, as for a long time to come the 
supply of money will be in excess of demand. This 
is seen from the fact that the leading banks have 
lowered the rate of interest on deposits. A federal 
bank will be a tremendous success when some 
experienced organizers will combine to give the much 
needed fillip to the cause of banking and industry 
in this province. After we can organize a central 
institution we shall be able to secure the desira^ 
changes in laws and procedures. We can see the 
progress that co-operative banks have made after 
the establishment of provincial and central banks. 
[Tinted we stand; first let us be strong economically. 

Women’s Place 

Rtri Dharma has^ indicated editorially the 
sphere of women’s .tetivitiea : 

No one will deny tAt, specially in India, the 
chief sphere of woman 'is the home. But matters 
that are ducussed in legislative assemblies ^e often 
matters that vitally affect the home. Consider what 
are the things that are dneussed in these aseemblids ; 
edneation of children—certainly Roman’s spKcre: 
child welfare-women’s sphere agaa ; midwivee, and 
mmfm relating to their work—emphaticijMy woihha's 
Bph^e; honsi^gT-the house ia woBikn’e plaoe; 
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sanitation —vitally alfeotinpr the bealtb of the homo ; 
health and the prerentioa of disease in all its aspects 
—a^itin affecting women ; economioa—women are 
in all the labour markets and factories in India ; the 
• budget—women pay the taxes , war—women bear 
sons and send them to iight, and also do the work of 
the country including w'ar work, as we have proved 
in the country, including war work, as we have 
of the last terrible years in Kurope. And so on with 
every subject. It is impossible to shut up politics in 
a compartment and say, These things are not women’s 
sphere.” Nothing can be done in the councils that 
will affect only one sex. Men and women must work 
together, the point of view of each being considered 
for the good and welfare of all. 

The Indian Medical Council Bill 

T/te Journal of the Indian Mediral Aasoemtion 
comments on tno Government’s motives that 
lie behind the proposed Indiuii Medical (Jouncil 
Bill a.s folio <vs : 

We notice that the recent statement issued by the 
Government in the press denies that the purpose of 
tbe Bill is at all to placate the General Medical 
Council. This denial comes extremely belatedly, for 
over many years the Bill has been debated, the attitude 
of the Government has given quite the opposite 
impression. Ileference to the history and the original 
drafts of the Bill will show exactly what the Govern* 
meat intended. The history goes back to 191‘.l when 
the question of rci*i)guitiori of Indian .Medieal degrees 
by the British General Medical Council was first 
raised. Hubsequontly there was a move in the 
Assembly to appoint a representative of the General 
Medical Couuctt in India to inspect the standard of 
medical nlucation in the various universities. These 
incidents arc not unconnected with the question. .\s 
originally drafted, the preamble to the Bill left no 
doubt as to its purpose being to re-gain recognition 
of Indian medical degrees by the General Medieal 
Oouncil and the whole constitution of the proposed 
Council made it merely a kind of mspectjng body 
subtly subordinated to this British medical body. 
'Die Bill gave no privileges or rights of protection 
to doctors, such as arc given to doctors of other 
countries and it was rightly asked what advantage a 
practitioner would have by placing his name on the 
.AU-India Register, (for which he would be required 
to pay) when registration in the provincial roister 

g ive him the ngbt to practise in any part of India. 

n the question ot reciprocity the recognition of 
British Medical degress in this country was sought 
to be mode automatic by inclusion in the Behedule, 
without any corresponaing obligation on the part of 
tbe Cikueral Medical Council. 

All these defects^ went to undermine the confidence 
in Government’s intention. Tbe composition of tbe 
Council itself left much to bo dmirra. While the 
independent section comprised by far the majority of the 
medical graduates in theweountry, the idpreaeutation 
suggested for them was quite inueqnate, and even then 
tbe qualifi^tions for the election of their lepresenta- 
tives were such w to ensure the return of offioial or 
cnuai-officlal lueotbars. It was even proposed that the 
PrasidentitiuMihlbe nominated by the Governor General. 
What fmrdiet evideaoe could Im required to show that 
the Oumtimmit were out to secure offieial coBtcuI f 
Axjd ^em^ueutiy the only condusioa was that 
tlio tnlanat of Indian medieal men was to be brouf^t 


indirectly under the influence of the British (jleuenti' 
Medical Council. 

The Economic Impasse 
Mr. J. B. Williams writes on the present 
(iconomiu ‘ iinpas.se in The Mijsore Economic 
Journal : 

Natkmalisiii is the problem of the 20th century. 
Economic nationalism is at the root of the greatest 
slump the world has ever known. Nations are 
growing in<livida.\Iisfic. Individuals, like nations, 
have lost coufideiice in each other. Briand made a 
eharaetenstic remark, ‘Wl^ should I invest 1,000 
francs to receive perQap.s fiO fr. a year and perhaps 
to lose my l.fKX)?’ Nations like France and U. S. A. 
alerilixed gold in their bank-vaults. Nations are 
trying to escape from the economic blizz by building 
higher walls of protection. England departed from 
its creed of Free_ Trade. TTniled States, with ite 
pn.*si‘nt high tariff ami stricter immigration law, is 
growing individualistic. The policy of protwtion has 
placed the debtor nations like Germany, eastern 
parts of Europe* in a position in which it is 
impossible for them to pay and at the same time 
require them to pay the debts. The financial 
condition of the delitors is such that the possible 
means by which they can repay their debt is through 
the export of their goods to the creditor uatious. 
Is there any action more absurd than to lend money 
and to prevent the • debtor from paying ? Are no t 
the ereditor nations short-sighted ? Is not their 
attitude suicidal ? In one of the numbers of the 
Rrriew of Herirwn I saw a cartoon which pictured 
(rermany as a patient evith doctors all round. 
Doctors seemed to disagree, but one doctor seemed 
to have remarked to the other, ‘But, surely, doctor, 
you realize tor humanity's sake we must keep him 
alive just alive, doctor Sam, only just alive.’ 

The world is an economic whole, subject to booms 
and depressions. One nation cannot prosper at the 
expense of another. Each nation cannot suffer alone 
without affecting his brother. They are no longer 
selKsupporting. They live on exchange of goods. 
They are knit by bonds of internationalism. The 
question is asked in every quarter, ‘Will prosperity 
come again V The answer to the question is plain, 
though difficult of application at the present time. 
The recovery of world’s economic health rests on the 
restoration of credit and confidence and alleviation 
of protectionism. Economic co-operation of the world 
is the solution of the present economic and socuti 
impasse*. 

Kamed Life amongst the Bawalttas 
Mes-srs. S. D. Bahugune and D. N. 
Mazumdar have entertained us with an account of 
their experiences of an etiinographic tour among 
(he Rawalttas in Man m India. They say about 
the marital life of the Rawalttas : 

While in an ethnographic tour in these regions 
one day after some fifteen miles’ morning wall^ 
we reached a village nam^d Nawagaau lim and 
found that all the men had gone oat on thmr field 
work. A few women who were staying at home, 
as soon as they saw us, came round and began to 
watch ui intentiy. They probably took us for some 
State officials because we were dressed in that 
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manner. One of them ^re a alight push to her 
«ompanion standing besides her and said in her 
ovn dialect rather in a humourous tone with a 
slight mixture of compassion as well, 'Kani holt 
Aienart yotm ki mmim rouni' The humour of this 
remark which still excites my amus^ pity cannot 
be fully conveyed in Ehgiish. It means ‘how their 
helpless wives must be sorely weeping at home with¬ 
out them.’ Hie word ‘fiwaini’ which means ‘wife’ 
is typical and I fail to find its exact equivalent m 
English. One who knows the dialec>t can only 
relish the humour of it. They knew that women 
in onr parts arc generally chaste and this was pro¬ 
bably the real cause of their feeling pity for our 
wives and when we told them that our wives do not 
complain even when we go out for years sometimes, 
their wonder knew no bonnds. We told them that 
we cannot earn money if we do not leave our homes. 
They Janghed at it and gazing at us with an eye 
of ridicule said, 'Khad karo wai kamayan Lu jo oh 
deta hi na rmr, kivek hi hnnihiya, hum ie no drta 
itpna khanam mni hhas lan' meaning “Damn such 
earning, we would be quite content with the little 
that we have, so long as our husbands stay at 
home; _we would not allow our husbands to go out.” 
On asking them what they would do if their husbands 
were to leave their homes for some time against their 
wishes one of them who was showing herself more 
prominently said, moving her hands, ”Pnh hum tens 
pop karo,' indirectly conveying bj’ her gesture and 
remark that they are sure to lead a corrupt life. 
The humour of her indirect reply and the peculiar 
wave of her hands indicating ncr real meaning 
cannot hut excite our amused pity even now, when 
we think of them. 

At another place where we had to halt for a 
night, we met a young man from whom we learnt 
that they take it as inauspicious if a wife sleeps 
akme without her husband. 


The Agency Houses of Calcutta 

The history of the Agency Houses of Calcutta 
is very fascinating rending. Mr. N. Das discusses 
the functions of these houses in an interesting! 
paper in The Calcutta Hm'ifir. He says : 

The ^ partners of these ilouses consisted, in 
many instances, of the Civil, Military and Medical 
odicerB of the East India Company ; these 
people entered them after quitting public service, 
attracted by the large proms that these Houses 
made. Now, altbor^h generally men of talent 
and acuteness, they were, for the most jiart. 


destitute of mercantile training and experience. 
But as long as the East India Company’s monopoly 
lasted, the great mercantile Houses were placed 
under circumstances which naturally secured to them 
a kind of sub-monopoly. Nearly the whole European 
business fell into thoir hands ; they were the agents 
for the planters and merchants settled in the 
rovinccs they were bankers receiving deposits, 
ankers making advances for the produce of the 
interior, and, frequently, bankers issuing paper 
money. They made large advances on ships, ship¬ 
ments and indigo factories; and as general merchants, 
they not only actetl as the agents of others, but 
speculated largely in every quarter of the world, 
oil their own account, And, finally, by foreclosing 
mortgages on the ruin of speculators to whom they 
had made advances and on ships, houses and factories, 
they became, eventually and to a very great extent, 
ship-owners, house-owners, farmers and manufacturers. 

As regards the capital of these Houses, the 
psrtiicrs were often without any capital of their own 
at tlie outset; indeed, the deposits from the savinga 
of the civil and military servants may be said to 
have contributed throughout the principal funds with 
which their business was conducted. These Hou^ 
had also extensive transactions with Indians which 
answered the purposes of capital. They were not 
exactly partners in the business nor did they lend 
their capitals collectively but they had bona fide 
transactions ivhich in their nature, answered all the 
purposes of capital. In short, these firms had come 
to acquire a high prestige in the eyes of the Indians 
and enjoyed the unbounded confidence of the great 
moneyed people of Calcutta as well as of many of 
the provincial towns. 

With the large funds, thus rec.eivcd by these 
great Houses in their capai’ity of bankers, they made 
advances to speculators for indigo, cotton, silk, 
opium, etc., to the annual amount of full five 
millions sterling. The interest which thi^ allowed 
on deposits was generally not less than 10 per cent, 
and that charged on advances 12 per cent j^ides a 
commission on the advances. l''urther details about 
these advances arc lacking, but we can have a 
glimpse of some intt-resting features from the state 
of the indigo industry which was primarily a European 
concern. The average indigo planter or manufactiurer 
of this period did not carry any capital to India; 
he had large advances from the Agency Houses in 
Calcutta, paying an interwt lietween 10 and 12 per 
cent and oven on this interest he made a large 
profit. The advances were, in most cases, securM 
by insurance on lives ; it was very seldom the custom 
to enter into a joint security with the manufacturer 
who borsowed the money of the Agency Houses. 
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The Oil Concession Dispute between Persia 
and Oreat Britain 

The IjeafniP of Nations’ Nn4;s for Ornspas 
pives n succinct account of the dispute between 
Great Britain and Persia over the concession 
granted to the Anglo-Persian Oil Company : 

The Persian (jovemmont, on November 27th, lfl!^2, 
notified the Resident Director in 'I’cheran of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company that it cancelled the 
concession held by the Company in Persia and would 
henceforth consider it to be void. 

The OJovemment of the United Kingdom felt it 
necessary to take' up the case in exercise of ite right 
to protect a British national injured by an act which 
it aeemfd to he contrary to international law, and 
demanded an immediate withdrawal of the notification 
issued to the (Jiompniiy. 

The Persian (4overnment replied, however, that 
it considennl itself to be acting within its rights in 
cancellmir the cf»nreH.sion, and the Oovcrnmcnl of the 
United Kingdom thereupon siiggestwi that the dispute 
should lie submitted to the Permanent ("lourt of 
International Justice as a matter of urgency under 
the optional clause. The Persian Government, in 
response to this suggestion, argtied that the I’ermanent 
Court was not competent to ctcal with the difleretiees 
which had arisen lie*.ween the Persian '^lovcrnment 
and the .Anglo-Persian Oil Company and intimated 
its intention of bringing the matter before the Council 
of the League 

The <TOvcrjimcnt of the United King<loni thereupon 
on Deeemher 14th, 19U2, itself submitted the question 
to the Ciuneil of the League under .Art'cle lo of the 
Covenant. 

The conees-w,R oaneidled by the Covemmeiit of 
Persia was made un<lnr nn agrociiieni sigrusl at 
Teheran^ oii Maj 2Sth, 1{K)1, iindei which the Shah 
of Persia _ granti-d lo a Brilish subject special and 
exclusive rights to pro&ticet for oil in Persia, and to 
exploii ii.id sell the oil extracted for a period of sixty 
years The .Anglo-Persian Oil Compniiy Was con¬ 
stituted under this concession in lOtlK, ami has been 
rccogilirtd as the hohier of the cfniecssion by all 
successive JVrhian Governments. The Government 
of the Unitdl Kingdom, in 1914. with the objict of 
enauriiig the oil supplies of the British ;/uvy, acquired 
a considerable intcred in the eoin{»iiiy, which it 
Btill retains. 

The Persian Ooveriiment is entitled to receive 
under the concession a royalty of 36 per cent on 
the annual net profits of any companies which may 
be formed. There have been fr^spient dispnlos between 
the company and the Persian Government as to 
the methods wherc^ the profits of the company and 
fho resulting royalties should be calculated, and h-om 
time to time, negotiafions have been undertaken 
betweui* the parties for a revie'on Of the existing 
airangMaenta and a settlement of outstandingsachume. 


In February 3932, there seemed every prospect of a 
final agreement. 

Meanwhile, the Anglo-PorFian Oil Company had 
forwarded to the Persian Government its acconnts 
for the year 1931. These amounted to only £.306,872 
as compared with £1288,312 in 1930. Tne l’’er8lan 
Government protested against the smallness of the 
figures and asked for fmlitics to examine them. 
Tt subsequently refused to accept the royalty for 
1931, and informed the representative of the 
company t^t it was preparing a new set of proposals 
for diseussion W’ith the company. 

The Persian Government, in cancelling the 
concession on November 27th, 3932, declared that the 
contract did not adequately protect the interests of 
the Persian (.lovernnient, that it was necessary to 
place the relations lietwecn itself and the company 
on a new basis which would provide for the real 
interests of l'er.sia, that it could not consider itself 
bound by the provisions of a concession granted prior 
to the ifltabliwiinent of a constitutional government 
in Pcisia, and, finally, that Persian inwrests were 
progressively endangered as tJie activities of the 
comiMiny extended. 'The Persian Government em¬ 
phasized that it was prepared to enter into direct 
discussions with the company with a view to the 
negotiation of a new concession. It complained, at 
the same tune of intimidation exercised by the 
Government of the United Kingdom and of decep¬ 
tions practised on the Persian Government by the 
company. 

The (TOvcrniBcnt of the ITuited Kingdom, in its 
memorandam to the Heerctary General of the League, 
declared the eaneolling of the concession to be a 
unilateral act of confiscation, committed against the 
comjiany, and, as such, contrary to international law. 
It observed with anxiety that the I'ersiaii Govern¬ 
ment had declined to accopt any responsibility for 
loss or damage to the company, and retecred to the 
serious ]) 08 itioii which would arise if the Persian 
Government were to take pusscssion of the valuable 
properties and plant of the company, or if any 
action or inaction on the part of the Persian 
Government should lead to grave damage or loss. 
It was anxious that the existing ddbculties should 
be settled by an amicable and fair agreement 
between the parties, but repeated that negotiations 
could not be fruitfully continued so long as the 
Persian Governiueut claimed to treat the concession 
as having been terminated. 

The Persian Government, in a memorandum whioh 
reached the Secretary General on January 19th lUd->, 
complained that the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
deriving its power from Persian deppmts was con¬ 
tinually extending its activities outside Persia but 
limiting itsdf wiUuU Persia to a restricted exploita¬ 
tion, a proceeding which was contrary to the 
of the concession. It further complauaed that tne 
company has disregarded the article oi the eoncessiou 
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ander which its workmen should be Persian nationals. 
Beferonce was also made to the long-standing 
difficulties which had arisen in regard to the cal¬ 
culation of the profits of the company. The 
Persian Government represented that the company 
should either negotiate a new concession or apply 
for a remedy to the Persian courts. The Bntisn 
Government, however, had interposed between the 
parties and summom^ the Persian Government to 
appear before the Council under Article 15 of the 
Covenant. The Persian Government reg.irded such a 
summons as contrary to the terms of Article 1.5. 
A dispute between States only existed when a Govern¬ 
ment had, in exercising its right of diplomatic pro¬ 
tection, taken up the cause of one of its nationals 
and such action prosup]>osed that there had iieen 
a violation of general or iiiticrnational law or a 

E revious cxhanstion cjf municipal remedws. The 
iritish Government had no right to make any 
diplomatie, claim in respect of the case under coii- 
siueration and Article 1.5 of the Covenant <lid not 
apply. 

The (kiunoil met to consider the dispute on 
December IDih, 10;i2. It agreed, however, that the 
Persian Government should be given time send 
a special re^Csentntive to Geneva and adjourned the 
question to its .lanunry session. Meanwhile, it noted 
a telegram from the Persinii Govern incnt declaring 
that, pending a settlement, .it hail not taken and had 
no intention of l,aking any measures against the 
Anglo-Persian Company. 

The Council resumed consideration of the dispute 
on .January 2(5th, liKt;>. The tw'o parties then gave 
oral explanations in support of their memoranda. 
The British reiircsentativp argued that, as the Persian 
Government had cancelled the e^oneession and as 
that act had been ratified by the Persian legislative 
authorities, there was no remedy available to the 
company in the Persian courts. The, right of the 
company to carry on its work in Persia had, in fact, 
automatically disappean'd and it was clear that the 
company could not fairly be asked to negotiate a 
new concession while it remained in that jiosition. 
The British Government, if the Govearnment of 
Persia wrsisted in its ]>rcsent attitude, must ask the 
Gouncil to divide that an international wrong had 
been committed and (hat the concession must be 
restored. 

The Persian representative, while declining any 
responsibility for protecting the projierty and niU'rests 
of the company under the coneessiun, admitted that 
his Government was bound under international law 
to safeguard the persons and property of foreigners 
in its territory. It did not intend to evade that 
obligation. I'ersia regarded the dispute ns one which 
lay exclusively within the jurisdiction of Persia. It 
VBM a dispute between the Persian 8late and a 
private company. The British Government had no 
jOBtification for pleading the right of diplom.itic 
pntection of its nationals, since diplomatic protection 
presupposed a violation of inteniatioiial law and a 
previous exhaustion of munidpal remedies. Ncithiar 
of those two conditions had been fulfilled. The 
Ponian Government repeated its complaint that the 
(^pany, having discovered oil resources, had left 
unexifioitecr lud that the company still employed 
xoreiga labour in disr^ard of the provisions of the 
Fitudly; the Forsian Govemment insisted 
that its soverdgn a^ bad not derived the company 
^ rodreas in the Persiaa courts; the confirmation 
of tiiat I)!. perrian Chamber should be 


regarded as no more than a motion of confidence in 
the Persian Government. 

The Council appointed a Itapporteur to make a 
careful study of the statements submitted by the 
parties and to endeavour with their assistance to 
reach a provisional arrangement. The following con¬ 
clusions were accepted. 

1. The two parties agree to susMnd all proceed¬ 
ings before the (’oiiiicil until the session of May 
19.13, with the option of prolonging, if necessary^ 
this time-limit by eomnion agreement. 

2. The two parties agree that the company 
should immediately enter into iii'gotiations with the- 
Persian Government, the* respective legal points of 
view being entirely reserved. 

3. The tw 0 parties agree that the legal stwdpoint 
of each of them n.s stated before the Council in their 
memoranda and in their verbal statements remains 
entirely reserved. If the negotiations for the new 
concession remain without result, the question will 
come back before the Council, before which each 
patty remains free to resume the defciie.c of its owe. 

4. Ill accordance with the assurance given by 
the Pernan Government in its telegram of Decembw 
19th, 1932, to the Prosident o4 the Council, it is 
understood that, while negolialions are proceeding 
and until the final settlement of the question the 
work and ojierations of the company iii Persia will 
continue to be earrieil on ns they were earned oa* 
before Novcmlier 27tb, 15)32. 

The Connell, on February 3rd, approved the 
agreement and e^^pressud its appreciation of the 
wisdom of the two parties in rcfrainuig from any 
step-) likely to aggravate the situation. 


The Motives Behind the Dispute 

While the accuunt of the I,/'*ague of Nations 
confine.s itself to a severe statciuent of facte, the. 
following nob* in The Liiuvj Atje throws eome 
light on the real motives behind the dispute : 

The Persian Government’s attempt to cancel tiie- 
Aiiglo-Persian Gil Comiiaiiy's concession has provoked 
a situation that is likely to become more tense by 
the time this copy of the magazine has reached our 
readers. But wnaiever happens after January 23,. 
when the issue was suppoetd to come up before the 
League of Nations, (lieie are two points that should 
be borne in minil. The immediate cause of the 
disjiiiie is analysed as follows by the Week-end 
litvtew of Jjondoii: 

“The fall lu royalties this year from £ 1,3000,000 
to £ 30(),UX.) IS senouB for the Persian budget, and 
the Hhah is no doubt inttucnccd by the fact that 
he pays for the mode.rn lu'muments he is acquiring 
in EuroiHi from those royalties. It is not generally 
known that Italian-built Persian gunboats, mannea 
by Italian-trained Persian crews, are about to appear 
in the Persian Gulf to protect Persian interests, ihe 
fact that most of the new sailors are landsmen, and 
unlikely to become efficient seamen overnight, is the 
least important factor in an interesting development, 
full of pc»sibilities for us.” 

Whereas the Persian Government is chiefly 
concerned with the immediate problem of paying 
for armaments, the British Govemmoiit takes a longer 
view. William Martin, writing in the • •mrnai 
Qeneea, says: 

'*lf Eingland is interested in Persian petroleum, it 
is cMefly in order to have a Ifonnidable xeserve ia 
f 
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time of war rather than to exploit this petroleum 
immediately. And it id here that England’s interests 
find themselves in direct opposition to those _ of 
Persia. What does England want? As little explora¬ 
tion as possible in order to save large reserves. _What 
'does Persia want? As much income as possible in 
order to strengthen a budget that is burdened ivith 
increasing charges by reason of national moderniza- 
tion. , ^ 

To England, the stakes are the route to India 
and n fuel supply for its fleet in time of war. These 
•are formidabbi strategic interests. What is at stake 
for Persia is the unity of the country, national 
■sovereignty over the southern distriets, and the 
'future of the reforms to which Hhah Eiza Pohleyi 
wants his name to be attached. Tn the last analysis, 
the question is whether Persia has the right to become 
an independent country or whether it will hiiye to 
remain a feudal state, tractable and submissive as 
it was before the war, a state of atfairs that was 
wery convenient for England." 


Negro Women 

Dr. Paul Schobesta, an authority on the 
-natives of Africa, dpscribos the marriage customs 
and the position of women among the Negroes. 
"His account is translated in TVie Lmnq Aqe, 
Part of it is quoted below : 

I was travelling on foot. My caravan, which 
consist^ of twelve Bahiitu hearers and two servants 
belonging to the Bsnande tribe, was going down-hill 
when we met another caravan with a sedan ehair 
in the middle of it. To my amazement a well-built, 
pretty Negro lady—and I use the word ‘lady’ advisedly- 
got out, came over to me, bowed elegantly, and 
■greeted me. This unusual experience surprised me 
-so much that I stammered as T ahook the hand she 
ofiiwed me. And my astonishment was really 
excusable, for in all my wanderings back and forth 
in Africa T hod never met such a polite and, in 
her own way, cultured Negro woman. After greeting 
me, the bronze beauty climbed back into her sedan 
■chair again and her caravan filed silently out of 
sight behind the next hill. 

This cxjieriencc occurred in November 1929 in the 
mountains of 'Ruanda. Afterward T discovered that 
•the young woman was a chieftain’s daughter who 
was on her way to make a visit at souie distant spot. 
As a gesture of politeness she had left her sedan 
chair in order to greet the unknown white man. 
Subsequently I met women and girls in Ruanda 
who were just as polite, cspeeiallv at the court of 
King Musiitga, where they formed the entourage of 
the queen moflier. 

I mention this encounter in order to show at the 
outset what a mistake it is to regard all African 
wives as slaves of their husbands, deprived of any 
spirit or will of their own. Nor is’ it neertsary to 
go to Ruanda to meet Negresses whoro personal 
bearing has won them a dominating position in their 
family, clan, or tribe. In the town of Maialla, deep 
in the Ituri juiyjle, I was introduced to the wife of 
a chieftain and 1 was so amazed that I neglected to 
'give any present to tho ring-bedecked matron ai^ 
oould only stand gaping at her. All the people in 
the villajM'looked aMcanee at me and I had to send 
hack fosV present at once to repair my OareleaBnesf 

Bat BB a gMend thing ^be bluk'wife''occupies 
« Bubordingte, dependent poaidon hi felition to her 


husband. This is most evident _ when one meets 
families travelling to pay a visit in a ndghbourli^ 
village. 'While the husband, m the master,^ 
the way, carrying his weapon in his haud, his wife 
is bowra down under a loatl that she carries on 
her back, unless there are women slaves to carry 
the burden. Nevertheless, it would be presumptuous 
on the basis of this kind of thing to conclude that 
women occupy the position of slaves. A free wife 
is never the slave of her husband, who takes good 
care not to abuse her or to treat her cruelly, because 
he knows very well that an injured or maltreated 
wife can leave him at any time and go back to her 
own people, who will help her get her rightN .Only 
slaves or such wives as are guilty of some kind of 
miscondqi-t are eomjiaratively oiitlaweii and therefore 
subject to harsh treatment. There are so many 
economic, social, and 8tij)eistitiouH considerations to 
bear in mind in judging tho position of the Negro 
wife that casual observers often come away with a 
false jueture. .. , 

Negro women are models of mother love, hor 
that reason the children feel very tenderly towards 
them, but the fathers are much less aflectionate. 
When a pygmy boy has been away from his family 
for any length of time he greets his mother on 
returning by taking her brcasfc as he did while he 
was still being suckled. Rore is evidence of 
extraordinary love and aifect'^.., ... 

No N(‘gro will allow Anybody to cnticize or 
insult his 'mother. An ii^It to a man's mother is 
the greatest ollence conceirable and demands revenge. 
Mothers are equallw%J(Pt)ted to their children. To 
understand this fdl||y^one should see with one’s 
own eyes how mopy fears a Negro mother sheds 
when she lays a dead child in its grave and how 
she visits it every day at sunrise and sunset, wailing 
loud lamentations. I happcnetl to see a boy come 
back to his family and I heard an old woman 
singing the following song of thanksgiving over the 
return of her son : ‘My joy is the joy of a puppy 
when It is wagging its tail.’ 

The soul of the Negro is as unfathomable as the 
mother love of the Negro women, who, however, 
under certain circumstances, sacrifice their children 
without batting an eyelid. Wherever the su^rstition 
exists that twins bring danger or bad luck to the 
community the mother coolly places them alive on 
an ant-hill, where the i>oor litUe cr^iturcs we 
bitten to death by the ferocious ants, or else the 
babies are put in a big earthen jug and buried alive. 

Ah Interview with Hitler 

The. New J^pMic publishes* an exclusive 
interview with Hitler; 

It is extremely difficult for American corres¬ 
pondents to see Hitler. He has a deep-rooted suspicion 
of them all. It was only after I had been passed 
upon by the press department of the Nationu 
J-tocialist party that I was jiermitted to visit the new 
Chancellor at his summer ^‘Brown House,” a hundred 
or so miles from Munich. Here he was living with 
bis secretaries and his bodyguards, seeing the many 
callers who flocked to his house daily. 

His greeting, when I was introduced to mm, wbs 
]>« faBctoi7 Bugnesting latent hostility, and my first 
question brouj^t this forth into full fiame. I had 
asked him whether his anti-Bemitism oonc|^ed Jw* 
everywhere or whether he Piad sixa^hing specific 
against German-Jews as sudi. 
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“Xa America you exclude any vould-be immijpcrante 
you do not care to admit” he said emphatically. “You 
retaliate their number. Not content with.that, you 
prescribe their physical condition. Not content with 
that, you insist on the conformity of their political 
opinions. Wu demand the same right in Germany. 
We have no concern with the Jews of other lands, 
but we are very much concerned about the anti-txerraau 
elements within our country. We demand the right 
to deal with those elements as wc sec bt. Jews have 
been the intellectual proponents of subversive anti- 
Germau movements and as such they must be dealt 
with.” 

On foreign affairs Hitler proval uiicompromising. 
In spite of the conce-ssions which (jermany had 
recently received at [jausanne, he considercil France 
to be playing the bully, holding down a hdpicss 
opponent and choking him to death. 

“How can we have friendly relations Avith France 
while this attitude continues ?" he asked. He 
referred to sep-aratist movements in (rcnnany which 
he evidently feels are rec.civing aid from French 
sources. He siimmed up his comment with this 
sentence: “The existence of oiir hixty-fivo million 
people is a fact ivith which France linist reckon ; 
they want to live !” 

Germany's-relations with Russia arc always impor¬ 
tant and I asked him what a National iisocialist 
govemmei^ would do about that country. 

“It is ^ssiblc. of course, to diffenmtiate between a 
government and its policies," ho said. “The Fascist 
government of Italy has dealings with Soviet Russia 
and at the same time carries on vigorous prosecution 
of Oommiinists in Italy. But it is impossible for 
any c.ountrv to have really good relations with Russia 
if it has a large number of Ckimmunista within its 
own borders.” 

Some National Socialists visualize a block of 
Fascist states extending from the M'^itcrranean to 
the Baltic. Such a grouping might include Albania, 
Italy. Hungary, Austria, Gerininv, Finland, Esthonia 
and Latvia. Hitler's reaction to the suggestion of 
this possibility was interesting. “There will be no 
Fascist block of states,” he said. “But remember 
that Europe is accustomed to being governed by 
systems which extend over many countries. Many 
times in the past governmental systems and ideas 
have crosse'i frontiers, acquired local colour and 
flourished. Mussolini once said that Fascism was not 
an article of export. I would say the same thing of 
our National SociaUsm.” 

“Europe,” he continued, “cannot maintain itself, 
riding the uncertain currents of democracy. Europe 
must have authoritarian government. In the past this 
authoritarian leadership was provided by the monarch 
or by the Catholic Church. The form which the 
authority takes may differ. But parliamentarism is 
not native to us and does not belong to our traditions. 
Yet because the parliamentary system has not 
functioned we cannot substitute brute force. Bavouets 
alone will not sustain any government for any length 
of time. To be viable a government must have the 
Buport of the masses. A Dictatorship cannot be 
established iu a vacuum. Any govornmeat that does 
not derive its strength from the _people will fail the 
moment it dbnfronts a crisis. T%e soldier and the 
wlicaman do not eoustitnte the substance of a state. 
Yet du^torriifp ia justified if the people declare 
thttr oonfidenoe in one man and ask him to lead. ’ 


De Valera’s Victory 

Mr. Brailsforil explains Di* Valera’s victory 
in Thr Worhl Tomorrow : 

Mr. De Valera’s victory in the Irish Free State 
elections ranks among those outbreaks of idealism 
of which nations are capable when their blood is 
heated by combat. Man is not invariably an 
economic animal: he is capable in the mass, when 
his emotions arc roused, of action that defies every 
reckoning of a sagacious materialisr... There is a 
transient siilcndour in these performances that 
illumiiiutcM history, though it may distort it. One- 
may think the reckless naiionalisiii of Fianna Fail- 
fas ])e Valera's party is called) an aiiaebronism and' 
an utreiice against that spirit of co-operation and 
good will among nations which must shape our 
future civilization. But there is a gallantry in its 
stand and an indifference to sordid calculations that 
extort a reluctant admiration. This little island 
faces a powerful antagonist unafraid;,;^ kj^pwing 
already by expenciice his power to injurtJ^. ,^or 
has she the satisfaction, which often acimmpaiiies 
conflicts of this kind, of feeling that the world’s 
public opinion is with her. The world for the most 
part IS indifferent if not hostile. 

Every consideralion of common sense and 
economic sanity should have insured the success of 
Mr Gosgravu. He promised first of all, in rapid 
negotiations, which tie said he could complete in 
three days, to end the quarrel with Great Britain. 
That would mean, first of all, the restoration of the 
British market for the Irish farmer’s produce, which 
Mr. Thomas had closed by liis penal duties. Ireland 
would return under more favorable c-onditioiis than 
she had over known before, for she would enjoy 
under the Ottawa Agreement substantial ptefoiences 
over Denmark, her chief rival in this market. Mopey 
would again flow into the farmer’s purse, and he 
would be able, as he rarely is today, to meet his 
debts to the storekeeper and the bank, and to pay 
the wages of his laliourers, if he has any. 

Better still, Mr. Cosgravo promised a happiy 
solution of the problem of the land annuities. 
There should be a com))lete moratorium for two. 
eam, and thereafter the annual payments should be 
alved. It seemed unlikely that Mr. Oosgrave would 
have made this confident and detailed promise unless 
he had obtained for it the assent of Mr. Thomas and 
the British Government. These annuities, totalling 
some £5000,(XX) yearly are the purchase instalmmita 
by which the Irish farmers obtained their land from 
the former landlords of the Protestant “garrison,’' 
with the guarantee of the British Treasury, under- 
a series of Acts dating from the Gladstonian era. 
These payngients. moderate enough in the days before 
the slump, had become, with the fall of i^ricnltund 
prices, intolerably burdensome. 

The same argument which the British government 
used to justify the scaling down of war debts applies 
in a less degree to these annuities, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the British ^vernment would 
resist its applications. This line of approach 
Mr. De Valera was too proud to follow : “he would 
not go down on his knees,” as he put it, “to a 
British goveniment”—he preferred a one-sided 

repudiation, though he has an aifuable 1^1 case 
against Ireland’s liability, which he wouk: be willing 
to argue if the British government would eDoseat 
to arbitrataon before a fraiign judge, hhr. Oosgmve* 
accepts the lial^ty, but be promkied, probably with 
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British oonsent, to reduce it by half. Ftom the 
farmer’s standpoint it matters little who receives 
these annuities. Mr. Do Valera did not propose 
to cancel them. He too would reduce them, but he 
would collect them for the Free State Treasury. 
The farmer’s burden in either case was halved, but 
w^e Mr. CoRgrave offercil to re-open his only foreign 
market, Mr. f>e V.alera held out no prospect of any 
end to the ruinous war of tariffs. 

That a majority, apparently a decisive majority, of 
the Irish Fleetors ’ has rejected this attractive settle¬ 
ment and voted for a continuance of the war with 
England, is a startling event in this modern world 
‘On the surface of men’s minds it is primarily a 
decision of herd-instinct. This vote was east in an 
atmosphere of war. To support Mr. Cosgrave whs to 
desert one’s own country mid-way in the national 
•quarrel. Mr. Thomas had 'useil an economic bludgeon 
against Ireland by closing the Engiish market. By so 
doing he very clumsily illustrated the force of 
Mr. Po ValcriCs case. Ireland, so long as she 
depends on this single foreign market, wbirh her 
Imperial mistress opms or closes at will, is oniv 
nominally independent. She is still, whatever political 
autonomy she may seem to enjoy, at. the merev of 
another power. Better, argued this unflinching idealist, 
be poor l»ut free. Foreign trade may decline: 
imported luxuries must he dispensed with. The 
standard of life will fall, bnt Ireland, suflieient for 
herself, will at least be her own mistress. Tliis 
argument had power over a race which cherishes 
■the xminfal memories of oppression. Denmark, you 
may say, stands in the same relation of exclusive 
•dependence on this same British market, yet never 
doubts that tibe is free. But Denmark has no 
recollections of a British conquest. She is not the 
dd>tor of this Imperial creditor, nor would London 
hesitate, if in her case a dispute should arise, to 
accept a neutral foreigri arlntrator. 

Ohrifltiajuty and China’B Economic Idfe 

Frank Ruwlinaon i.s contributing a eerie.s of 
articles on China’s changing culture in World 
Unity. In the latest instalment ho deals with 
the 'effects of Christianity on the economic life 
'of China : 

The Christian influence on and interest in the 
economic life and problems of China has become 
Increasingly maiufcst. during the iMt twenty-flve 
years. This period of Cbrislian work has seen a rapid 
and tremendous rise in the carve of western Christian 
economic investments in China. This accounts for the 
rapid increase in (hrUtian institutions. Their main¬ 
tenance. together with a large measure of support of 
evangelistic work, has made prominent the economic 


significance of Christianity. The actual value of these 
investments is not known. A few years ag^ how¬ 
ever, It was estimated that about $10,000,000 Gold 
was thus being mvested in China anniuilly. _ This rapid 
rise in the economic significance of Christianity in China 
baa accompanied and been an expression of unprece¬ 
dented economic prosperity in the West, particularlj 
America, from which country the bulk of this 
economic outlay has come. At times economic and 
property interests have played too prominent a part 
in the development and guidance of Christian work. 
Chinese Christians are now faced with the problem of 
handling Chiistian interests and institutions hereto¬ 
fore eoudiictcd on an economic level usually far above 
the economic strength of the Chinese. 

In other words, the Christian movement has been 
one channel along which the higher economic 
standards and power of the West have flowed into 
and affected ('hina. Sometimes the economic 
significance of CbTistianify has beclouded its spiritual 
meaning and hindered the free development of 
Christian institutions. This period is passing. 
Christianity is now being evaluated more in terms of 
its spiritual contents and dynamic and somewhat less 
ill terms of its economic lienefits. Recent events have 
thrown the question of its economic values into the 
shadow of (be greater jiioblcm of the existence and 
real meaning or Christianity It must not, however, 
be forgotten that tbc economic significance of 
Christianity is one of its cultural aspects and 
influences. 

The economic significance of Christianity has 
affected the economic life, of ('’hina along at least 
three lines. In the first place the economic standards 
of the missionaries and of much of Christian work 
have been in general higher than those of the 
people they sought to serve. In the second place the 
economic Hfaudards of the Chinese Christian Commu¬ 
nity, while much lower than that of their western 
colleagues, have tended to be higher than those 
generally prevailing in China. In many eases Chinese 
Christian leaders now live on a western economic 
level. In the third place, Christian institutions have 
helped to spread abroad the knowledge of the economic 
strength and standards of western peoples. Within 
Christian circles the question of economic relation¬ 
ships and standards of Christian workers have Ih'cii 
constantly raised. Both within and without Christian 
circles the economic influence of Christianity has 
tended to create dissatisfaction with China's old 
economic standards and set up new and higher ones. 
The difference of economic levels lietween western 
supporters of Christian work in China and Chinese 
Christians and people gives rise to some of the 
most difficult questions now confronting Christian 
workers. It is another aspect 'of the conflict of M 
cultures mentioned above. 
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it i-' to he liopisl that this tunc Bvcicsl will at 
last he compicrctl 

There IS a uooil <li‘al oi iiiisc(>nc'(‘pt.ion ahout 
the (liseoverv of Mount Kvert‘s(, ami <let(Tmiiiatioii 
of its altitmle, ami -oiiie wroiij’lv ifivi* llie ercilit 
to Sir I h'nyje Kv(>ie-^t, Surveyor-( letieral ol India 
ill the ei>>liti*en-tliirtie', who n-liied (o Mnirlainl 
in Di'ccinhei, lsl> I(, is a matter of jiridi* that 
it was left loi an Indian, hv name Ihidlianalli 
Sikdai, h) lirinu to li<;hf ioi the fii-l time (hat 
Mount Kver»*''t was the hiyliesl. jie.ds. on earth 
Wi* should know tlie outliiu's rd tlie lite id 
Rueh a man. 

11 

Iladhauatli Sikdar was horn in l.sl.'! in a t">oi 
Brahmin fainily in ('aleiitta He eiiteied Hindu 
t'-ollef'e ill IKj.l and studied (here lor nine yeais 
While a siudent there, he had to h(>l]) his 
parents ivitli a portion of his siipi'iid which he 
rttceived from tlie l•ollel^e. He left the eolleife 
in IS,VJ with a eertilleale of ifood eomhiet and 
]»rofieieiiey m Krifjlish laneuasfe and literature. 

Iwiidhanath seems to have studied mathematies 
hiiiiS'’ll. For some time he received instruction in 
Newton’s Prinfipiu from Dr. Tytler, a teacher of 
the Hindu (.bllefte. No sooner ha<l he li‘ft the 
collcfie than the charge of inaintenanee of Ids 
family fell on him. Dr. Tytler ns-ommended 
Radhanath to (leorffi' Fverest., Surveyor-f Jeneral, 
fora post in the. (Jreat Trigonometrical Survi'y of 
India. Everest appointed him as an assistant 
on a monthly pay of Rs .‘to. Radhanalh wi'ote 
in hia autobiography (lsl.‘l-l.s;}J) that lie had been 
appointed surveyor and left (laleutta on Oet. 1", 
18!52, to work on the Berang Base Fane. 

Radhanath continued his studies in higher 
malhematicH and Everest was so kind as to help 
him, Everest was impressed with the rapid 
progress he had made in the subject. Radha- 
nath’s rlepartmental work also gave him satisfac¬ 
tion. He proved himself indispensable for the 
service in a very short time. The Depailmimt, 
Everest thought, could ill .spare the services of a 
man of Radhanath’s stamp. Radhanath applied 
for the post of deputy collector in ISi? and 
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sought Everest’s riH'ommendation The lattei, 
wliih* refn-'ing to give this, leqiiested the mitho- 
ril.ie.s 1.0 tiiki* siieli stiqis immediatidy as might, 
iiiduee Radhamitli to stick to Ins .situation. 
Evere.-'t wrote in the letter : 

Ol the ijiialitications of Kiidhanath J cannot 
sjieak too highly . in hii iiiathemalical attainments 
theie iiu“ lew in India whether Kuropuan or 
Native that can at all I'omiieti! with him. and it 
IS my porsiiasioii that. c\cn m Europe those 

attaiii'iiients would r.iiilv veiy high.Of the part 

of the Oreat Are pist brought to eoniplotion, there 
are an iiiiinoiiiij iiumtier ol oincrvations, all to be 
liroiighi lip, without which iho labour and ex¬ 
pense will have been inclined in vain If the 
0 |)eratioii of eonipnting he not none tluongh, 
utiilsl I am in India, it will he necessarv as on a 
prioi oi-i'a'.ion, lh.it (lie woik should he sent to 
the India House, m its lavv state, and they are 
brought np, a-i it best may Init I think it is 
(|iute clear that the t'onrl of Directors will he 
much better satisfied on all aeeoiints, at having 
the work sent to them in a conijili'to state for 
eompntois eoni[iarah1e to llailliaiialh cannot he 
hired in I'aiuland at a jjricc less than a guinea 
pi'i’ diem, and if we were to se.areh for imrsuns 
who eiin understand and trace to Ihcir origin the 
\arioiis to'-miilas useil with an ainlity equal to 
that of Jiadhainitli, the seaieh would only end in 
the eoiiclusmii that, pi'rsons feo i|nalilie(l would not 
undertake the husinesi on any terms that eniild 
prohiihl.N in- ottered to Ibern.* 

Colouel Everest ri'tired in December, 1S4‘{. 
He was sueeee(''‘d hv ('oloiiel Andrew Waugh. 
Colonel Waugh was also iiiijiressed with the 
work of Radhanath. Like his predeccasor 
ho too wanted Radhanath to slay *in the 
department. It beeanie aiiparent when 
Radlianath applied for the post of native 
magistracy in (.laleuttii in IS'iO. .\nxious to 
retain hi.s services in the depiirtmerit. (.tolonel 
Waugh rec'ommende 1 him to the higher autho¬ 
rities for ail inereiisu of pav. In tlio eourst* of 
a letter to them he wroU' of Radhanath as 
follows . 

1 would most respectfully observe that it is 
part of the gemral policy of Crovernment to 
encourage the diHusion of genuine knowledge and 
sound seicntilic principles among the' people of 
India, and that object perhaps could not be better 
attained than by specially rewarding those who 
master the higher branches of luarmiig, and 
attain eminence in science. This ts not a case 
merely of relative merit, or school or collegiate 

• The Hindoo Pair ioi, .\pril 18, 1804. Quoted 
from the Hills. 
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success ofl'criuf' the promise of future <liK(inelion 
which may or niav not he reiiliacd. It is a case 
of long continucu exertion, in an arduous 
profession of unrcmiiting self-cultivation and 
professional merit. The masti'rlv character of the 
papers contributed by Tiadlianath to tlic Manual 
of SiirveyitiK has Iieen favouralily acknowledged 
in The OihnUn ffertrir. as well as the rcniaikable 
purity of a style of writing and severe accuracy 
of language, so ditlerenl from the CMiiierancc lif 
orientalism • 

Appivciiitivi* retcrenci'M of UailhanathV services 
were uNo nmde in tiie rejiort .siibinitl.e(l hv tin* 
(ireiit Trigononietriciil Surv'ey to l*jirliaineiit on 
.Npril l.“i, ls.’il . 

A more lo>al, /eiilous and energetic boilj of 
raeu than the sub-assistants forming tin* mviI 
C'tablishmciit of the Survey depaitinent is n.iwln'ie 
to be lound and their at tain men ts me hi'.'lily 
eri*ditablo to the state ot education in India 
Among them may he meiitioncil as most conspi'>u- 
uus for aliilitv, Ibibii itadhanath Sikdar, a mtiive 
of India of Hrahtinnieal extraction whose 
mathematical nttninnients arc of highest order, t 

III 

Hy this lime Hud him nth Sikdnr Innl n-i*!! to 
Ik* the heinl eonipiitor of the Survey I)epiiitiii<-nt 
carrying a salary of Rs (HHI. I’or more than two 
decad**s he had traversed thousands of mile- in 
the lliniulayus and acquired (irst-hand knowledge 
about them. IIi* eame back to ('alciitta bctwi'cn 
IHfil and is'rJ, and began tin* coiiijmtation of 
obsemitions made by various exploi'ers ol the Serviec. 
It was III l.s.Vi Unit Radhanath Immghl to light 
that Mount Iwcrest was the highest peak on 
earth. Tins fact was not,(*il in an aitieh* mi “Mount 
Everest : The stoiy <d a Hong ('oniroversy” 
published in Auliiti of Nov. Id, I'.tnl 

Die account given in this jiajier runs 
as follows 

Aliout lHiS2 the (.’hief eompntor ot the oliice at 
Calcutta informed Kir Andrew Waugh that n 
peak'designated XV had been ft.iiiid to he liighcr 
than any othci hithcito mcasnrc'i in the world 
This peak was discovered by the c uiiputois to 
have iiecn observed from six dilb icnt sration-s , 
on no occasion had the obseivcr suspected lliat 
he was viewing through the telescope the highest 
]K>iiit of the earth. 

The geologists of eininenee like Major 
Kenneth Mason, who is ],o^v i>iof,-,s.sor of 
Oeogniphy, Oxford I'niversity, aeeejited this 
vorsioii. < )n its Imsis, he iiiade, the stab'inerit 
quoted below in hi.- sp^^-h on “Itlinialayan 
Romances” delivereii at Simla amt published in Tht 
EtujliahnHtn of November 12, 1‘>2s, p. J7 . 

It was during the rnnipulatioim of the iiovtfi- 
taatern obhervationu that a balm rushed on one 

* The Hhidoo Pnfnut, April IS. iStM Ouoted 
from the mile. i ^ 

■1 PtfioFt of the 0/e/ ut'fj/t.' iitfd yxpetidtture 
femneeted with the Trigounmctnval Httru , n/ India 
,ApriMr), JSM. p. ty. •' ’ 


morning- in iSoS into the room of Kir Andrew 
Waugh, the successor of Sir (.toorge lilvcrest and 
exclaimed, “Kir, I have discovered the highest 
mountain on the earth.'’ 

Koine peojile surmise from the present name 
of the peak that Sir (Jeorge Everest was the 
di.seoverer. It is nothing short of a myth, 
beeuu.se in IS.')] or lHr>2, Sir lieorge lOverest 
was enjoying the life of a retired man in 
England. Then, how the name ‘Everest’ came 
to he associated with the highest peak on c*arth 
'Fhe lollowing jiassage enlightens ns on the 
point. : 

The Indian survey had always adhered to the 
rule of asHigmiig to every geograjihical feature 
Its true local or native name that the surveyors 
were abit to ili'-covor. The Kurveyor-( Jciieral 
Kir Andrew Waiigli. decided to name the great 
snow-peak “Mount Evi*rcHt'’ after his former 
ch'cf, Kir trcoigc Everest, tin* cclebratcil 
geodesist.* 

liadhanath's rcimlation wa-^ nut confined to 
ortieiahloin onl\. Nothing about the di— 
eovery of the highest peak on earth was known 
to the jmhlii* at that time. Still Riidiianath 
eame to he held in high «‘sU*eMi hv them for his 
d<*vnted Services in the di'jiaitment. Eniin lln* 
po'.l of the (‘hief eompntor Radhanath was 
trail sleruul to that of Sujieriiitendent of the 
(Jovernment < Ihservatorv in (’aleiitta m late 
1S')2 Till Fut'nd of /mini noticed the n<*w.s 
in its of issue or Noveinher II, is'ij, as 
lollows 

Mr. V. L Hees, the Kiiiieriiili-ndeiit of the 
(Jovernment (fhservatoiy in t'aleiitta. has reliied 
on a Riijicramuiatioii pension and wc are glad 
to jierceive from the Ifniltnn [Oct, 1.') ami 
Nov. S, IS'.'iL’] that llic olllee has been bestowed 
on Haboo iladhanath Kikdar. This native gcntle- 
inaii, lately M-iad Computer in the same, estalish- 
niont, has long been known the iirst among the 
tew natives, whose scientilic aequirenieiits emulate 
those of j'hiropeans. His services to the (Ircaf 
Tngoiionietrical Survey were jiromincntlv mention¬ 
ed by Capl. Thmllior, and we have little doubt, 
tliat he Aviii ably fnllil his duties as head of the 
oltice, f)f wiiieh he has long been the soul. 

Radliannth Kikdar retir(*il from service in 
Marl'll, lS(i2. The following extniet throws light 
on Uie nature of work Radhaiinth was engaged 
in ill. the time of ii*tirement * 

The Computing ofliec in Calcutta, under the 
Rupcrintendeuce of Maboo Riidiianath, Chief 
('oinputor, was engaged in completing the 
tiijdieate raanuscrijii vdlume of (Jeneral Report, 
of the J’arisiiath, ITnrilong and (Ihendw'ar 
meridional scries, and in furni^ing dements for 
the various Topograjihieal and Revenue Survey 
parlies rcijuinng them. In March last, Raboo 
Radhafiath retit^ on a pension, after W years 
service, during which he had repeatedly earnw the 

• A SIrrtrh of ike Oeographi/ and Geology of tin 
Utmalaya Mountain an/l Tibet. By Colond K. <b 
Burraru, n. is., v, k s. and H H. Hayden, u. a. 
¥. y. s. TJ07. p. 20. ' 
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approbation of the auccesaive 8urveyorH-< Jciicral 
under whom he ha(i served.* 

IV 

The foregoinK have nlready shown 

that Kadhanath w’ns a inetluMimtieian of hit'll 
order. Ho went on a tour tt> the Hinialava" 
in l.Stil. On thi" oeeasion the Ihih, a 
.“cientifie journal of Dehra-Diin, puldislied a 
tneinoir on his career in the Siirvej’ Dejiart- 
inent. 'ihe Ilnidao I’lilrial gave a suinniary of 
it in its issue of April iK IStJt. We have a 
j'liinpse of Ka<lhnnath's innthenintieal trainine; 
and aehieveinenls from this .summary. 

In the eahn evening of a loaf; and uhefal hie, 
says tlie //»//«, which has been devoted to the 
advaiie<siicnt of iiiathctnatieal seii-nce. the late 
Chief Coniijutor of th(‘ Trifjonometrieal Survey, 
and Rnperintendent o1 the ('alciitta Observatorx, 
known os the Ijcviathaa liabon, lias retiiriKsl to 
these lulls where, thirty years aim. ho studiis] with 
('tolonei Kverest, the works of Jja IMaee and \ewlon. 
These studies, our eonleiuporary justly ol serves, 
harrnoiu/ed^ with Ihe bent of' his iiu'nd and lie 
]»roHecnted them with unusual dilifreiiee ; his 
eleariu'ss and aeumen eiial)lin<> him to master the 
priiieipl(‘8 of i;eometru‘al rejisonmu. Kveiituiilly 
they formed the f;iound-work of those invi*Rtif;i{- 
tioiia which )<sl to the system of computations 
adoptisl ill the Tiifronomeirienl Survey. There 
have, iiulei'd, been very few piofesHional men of 
Uadhaniith's stamji in India ; for the (•''iieral idea 
s<>ems to be tbat so Iona as you are piaetie.illy 
aei|iiaintod with your duties it is of no earthly 
use to know more. Hut it wa-^ not so with 
liidhiinatb The Ihllti says, men liki* Colonel 
Kveiest, Itiidlianath, Mr. Araao. would not 
Hyin|>u1hise with dahbleis in seieiice, and w'oiild 
preseribe a eotii'xo of ealeultis and tluxioiis to 
students alioiit to enter on the study of Vstnmomy. 

Abilin, 

'riierc is no seareityof meehaiiicaJ compntors and 
some very rapid ones too in Ihe (}. T. Survey , 
but men ])ossessiiia those solid ((ii.ilifie.'itions vvbieh 
luakj a malhcmnMeuin in the true sense of the 
term, are either not now acquired or eniinot be 
found. Kadliaiiath has not written much. The 
fi-ientitie portion of the Manual of Siirveyina is 
entirely his, and it is almost (siouah to say, that, 
by common consent, it has become the standard 
authority on its all im|)ortaiit subject. ITe was 
most fortunate in his early sunlit's, for he then 
enjoyed the aid and advice of a really seientifie initn, 
ami feeling; the value of the oiiiiortiiiiity, he 
laboured most assiduously not only to lenrii every- 
thinff that was placed before "him ; but more 
especially to lay the foundation of the future sclf- 
instruetion. 

Ihe. Mnnnal of Sun'Cfjuif/ is a stiinduiil vvoik 
'11 Survey, and the fii-st ot its kind ever writti'ii 
'll IntUa. Radlianath wrote several eluijiters (>f 
die book. The compilers acknowledged their 
'to Radhanath in the preface of its first 
(ISoi) and second (1852) editons. 


* (fcneral Report on the Operations of the Great 
‘ ^ hfonometricai Surrey of indlft, (18bl-1866.) Hy 
I'llond I. T. Walker, p. 7. 


In jiarts 111 and V. the compilers have been 
laigely assisted by Halm Uadhanath Kikdiu*. distiii- 
f/nisbed head of'the ttomputiiig Deparliiient of 
the (Ircat Trigonometrical Hiirvey of India, a 
gentleman whose intimate aequamtanee with the 
rigorous foims and mode of procedure adopU'd on 
the (Jrent Trigonometrical Survey of India, and 
great iiefiniremenl and knowleflge of seientifie 
subjects generallv, render his aid pnrtieiibirly 
v'iiliijible 'I'he cliajvters I’l and 17 nj) to 2l, 
melu-^ive, and L’ti of part 111 arul the whole of jiart 
V are eiitiiely his own, and it wouhl be difficult 
for the eomjnleis to e\j>resa with snllieicnt force, 
the obligations lliev thus feel under to him. not 
only for the jiortion of the work which they desi re 
thus jvubliely to aekiiowlidge, but for the advice 
so generally atlordeil on all subjects connected 
with his ovVn dejiartnieiit. 

The third edilion ol the Imok was published 
in Septi'niber, 1S7.'> The portion containing the 
aeknowledgments to liadhaiuilli was omitted in 
this edition This omis'^ion jirovoked criticism 
III the juiblie pres"!. Lt ( oloiiel MilcDoimld, 
Deputy Siiperintendt'iit of t!i<* Trigonometrical 
Survey of Imlia, while eoinmentiiig on the liook 
wrote a- tollow.s in 7Vo Fur ml o/ Jmlm of June 
21, ls7l) 

.in this third edit ion the direction of the 

wind is shown liy the omission in the preface of 
projier and resjK'Ctfnl lu kiiowledgmenl. IVnaiiee 
must be fierformwl lor this eovvanlly sin and 
robbery of the dead Already this dishonesty of 
pnrjiose has bwn four times noticed in the pniilie 
journals, and it is ceitaiii that castigation will be 
iiillieled on at regular intervals as it m on habitual 
enmiiinls, until the ejiuse is removed, this edition 
ealh'd in, and a jiroju'r honest acknowledgment 
made for the pcTsoiuil ap]>ropi'iatinn of the best 
ehajileis Ju the book, - we mean those devoted to 
a deseiiption and pr.ietieal application of the 
woikiiig of the “Hay Trace System" invented by 
Everest, and praedcally exjilained by the flindoo 
geiillemaii vve have meiiiioueil. 

Colonel H. L. Thuilliei, Surveyor (leneral of 
Jndia of the tune, wits soh-ly resjionsihle for 
this edition. Lt ('oloiiel MiieDonnld’s i-riticism 
was bm mueli for liirn. lie (Thuillier) urgeil 
the (ioveinnient to take disciiilinmy action 
iigain.st MacDonald, a iiinior officer of his, on 
grounds of disloyalty. The (lovernment took 
immediate action, and in a letter dated October 
1(1, 187<), intimated to him that MacDonald 
luid been sii>.j)eiided Iroiu service for tlm»o 
months and utter the t'xiiirv of this period, would 
he degraded to 2nd grade Deputy Supcrinlicndent 
of the lievenuc Survey. It was further advi.'-ed 
tliat he would not again be employed at Head 
(Quarters until fiirllier orders.'*' 

lA-Oolonol MacDonald paid the penalty foi 
his onUspokenness and love of truth. The public 
and the jiro-HS including The EmiUsInitnn, The 
Fruml of Imlia- and The ilitulao Pafrit)l, to name 
only a few, all supported his caso and gr.i 'fully 

• A bridged from the details apjxiaring In Ihe 
Friend of India, Nov. 11, ^876. 
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ncknowicid^od tlio services rendcfred l»v liim fo 
the cause of honesty and tvutii. 

linclhtinuth compiled An.ii{tnni Tnhli"! for the 
use of th(‘ Survey I )epartmenti. The treatise 
WHS so lielpfiil that a revised edition was 
published in ISS? luidei- the siiiiei-viHion of 
H. N. Thuillier ainl (’. T. Haifr. 

V 

liesides ofKcial woik, Radhaiiatli Sikdar did 
iiUK-h for tile jfooil of his countrymen. In his 
early days, he had taken part in the “free 
schools” moyemenl After he came hack to 
(lalcuKa, he njiain joined Ihe movement for the 
spread of mass education. 

The ediK'Htion ol women was always m-ar 
KndlianathV hea>i.. lladhanath edited the 
ritiriliit, a lienuali monthlv (ISol-ISoh) m 
ci)-if|ieration with Pyariehand Mitia. This paj»er 


ivas especially meant for the women-folk and 
(ho masses ami written in a style intellifriblo to 
them. Railhanath was conversant with Clreek 
an<l Latin. He translateil historical themes 
from these lansuages and puhlishod them in 
his paper. 

The Ifistrict Charitable Society of Calcutta 
(Kstd., 1s:{(») had been proyidinff relief for the 
poor and lh(‘ destitute in its own way. It 
sheltered them in its asylum, gave them 
instruction in handicrafts and procured jobs for 
them, liadhanath was a member of the society, 
ami was appointed Its secretary _ sometimes 
between January mid Kehruary in isfi'j. 

Umlhanath was also a supporter of the 
widow-man iage nioiement. He was a signatoiy 
to the petition ■'Ont to the (iovernor-( reiienil in 
(Ruined tor according legal sanction to the 
cause 

Radhanath ihcd on Mav 17. IS7<t 


THE HONOURABLE V. J. PATEL IN AMERICA 


Ti> rm, Kiutoic or Thr Moilnn llrncw 

I am sarc ynii a ill he alad to !i:i\e me send >oii 
a brief Inst word legiirdinu Tinliii's great and 
honouied leiidei, Mr. V .T. Patel on the eve of 
his departure’ ftom this coiintrx. He has lieen in 
America hetiu’cn four and fivu months, has invellcd 
in nearly all parts of the land, has been c»‘eiveil 
with distingnislK’d honours wheiever he has gone and 
has sjioken to, I sniipose hiiiidteds of thousands of 
iH’ople III our collenes, uiuverbilies and largest t itles, 
setling foilh with extraordinary elcarncss and 
eflectiyencss India's right to self-iiile and liei deter¬ 
mination to achieve il. howi’ver mueh hiiircmig it mav 
cost 

He h.is jnst refuined to .New Vurk from an 
estendis! tour of -.peakiiig on the far awat Pacifit 
(ioast and iii promineiit cities on hi'i wav going and 
returning. I have tins morning reccivm a personal 
letter from him written m New York, under dale of 
rebruarj' .’nih. in whieii he eives the following 
interesting oitormatiuii eonceiiiing himself and his 
work. He wiitcB 

' I hiP'c, ho fai, addressed So meetings all over the 
eountrj, and cslahlished contacts wilh a large numhei 
of important and iiitliicntiul groups a*id individuals. 
Tlie other day 1 lin<i a dehate before a laige and 
rcpn’sentative niidienee. at the Foreign l*olicy 
Association in nnUimore, wi^ my prcdeecssoi, 
f?ir Frederick Whyti* (the Fiigiishmnn' who jireecded 
Mr. Patd as J'resiaciit ot the National Ix’gislativo 
As-sernbly of India) , and a debate is arraiigi’d for 
me by the New Voik Foreign I'oiiev Aasoi’iation 
with Mr, AVedgw'Ood Tfenii, former llritisli Secretary 
of State for India, to fake place on the 11 th of March. 

“Immediately after that takes place I e'^iicet to 
leave America for Dublin, Ixindon, (ieuera, Viena 
and an Indian prison I have, for the time being. 


finished my work, all single-hatuleil, in this couiitrj', 
and I find satisfied." 

11 ought to be pointed out that no previous 
\isilor to .Vincriea from India has ever received 
Mieh high polaical and ollieial lioiiours as have lieon 
exteiidi'd If) Mr. Patel. Rabiiidraiiatli 'rngore. 
the eminent ]K>el. has been accorded honours as great 
fioin Ameiican literary men and educators, and 
Nir .1. ('. Ro.se, iHe distinguished scientist, has 
been as liighiy hoiionind by oiir llniversilics and 
si‘ieiiti/ie associations ; but the imblie recejitions, 
olhcial welcnnies and ])oiitieai honours extended to 
Mr 1’at.f‘l by mayors ol cities, (lovernors of f?tate8 
and niernbf’rs o£ legislative bodies, state and national, 
have been luieiiiialled 

'I'ins man. bonouri’d by Iibeilv lovers in all the 
world, as soon ,t,s he re-aches his native laud, is 
[lerhaps to be again iiicniceralwl. Docs America 
reali/e that the AVashingtons, .letlersoiis. Franklins. 
.Adamses and Patrick Heiirys of India are mostly in 
Rrilish prisons " The only rcasuii why Mr. Fatcl, 
India's Thomas .lellersun, is in America today, is 
that-, in hiK imiirihoninent of a year or two ago, the 
hardships of jail life broke dowm Ins health 
and brought him so near to tlio giave tliat the 
British government, becoming alarmed lest they 
should have the disgrace befor<‘ the world of being 
held aeeoiiiitable for his death, set him free for the 
time being, on condition that ho leave India. He was 
able, witli great dilfieulty, to make his way to Europe, 
where, iti Viena, under the best of surgical and 
medical treatment, he was restored to partial health, 
llcnco his visit to America. 

Now he goes back “home" (?). Is it to rot there 
in prison 

New York ,1. T. 811NDEKLAN1), 

Feb. Sath, 



THE JUTE PROBLEM 

By 8. C. MAJUMDAR, n. com. (Bom.); ckist. \. i. i?. (Loud.) 


There are two aspects of lh< problem of 
jute which arc before ns : 

(0 the problem in relation the 
cultivator. 

{ii) the problem in relation to the trade. 

The problem in relation to the enltivator.s 
i§ the problem of organizing the enltivalors 
or the growers of the prodnee in «»rder to 
enable them to stand against the control of 
tl>e industry and the trade which is highly 
organized with huge financial resources 
behind them. This has becai reeogni/ed bv 
the Royal (Commission on Agri<*nitiire, wdio 
had very strongly advocated the need for 
bringing the |K)or cultivators into an f>rgam/a- 
tion, say, in the form of a pite giowcrs’ 
association. 

ft does not; therefore, need anv one to 
advocate tin- extreme m'ce^sity for such an 
organization; if the poor disorganized «Milti- 
vators have to be siiv(‘d from the I’hitehcs 
of the powerful organization.s of the trade 
and the industry. No doubt the growth 
of such ail organization must develop from 
within (he cultivators themselves and unless 
and until there is a feeling amongst the 
cultivators themselves, it would not be 
possible to make such an organization suci'css- 
ful by merely thrusting it on them. 'I'his 
docs not mean th.at we should not make' 
attempt to organize such an organizatitm, 
and at the .same time educate them. In fact, 
it might take years to bring them under a 
definite organization. It must, however, be 
admitted that owing to the magnitude of the 
problem and the serious imjdieation i( bears 
to the jute trade in general; no such attempt 
to have an organization will prove* sueeessful 
unless with the full measure of assistance 
and support from the Government. 

Within the scope of such an Association 
would bo (/■) jirotecting the interest of the 
growers by— {a) better marketing organiza¬ 
tion, (6) hnaiicial help for them to hold out 
crop for better prices, (/-) control of the 
cultivation of the crop, both in (juality and 
ejuantity, through educative propaganda. 
Mere propaganda by Government or other 


agency would bo of no nse. The cultivators 
would not i'arc to join such an institution, 
unless they get real help, fiiianoial and other¬ 
wise. An institution like the jnte growers' 
association Khonid be able to grant loans 
1«) tin* cultivators at the time of sow'ing, for 
seed, plough, and other charges, such as 
cleaning process, etc., and at the time of 
granting the loan it should be made a condi¬ 
tion that they must buy shares of the Jute 
(irower.s’ Association Ltd., say, of the 
minimum A'aliie of rupees ten, which may be 
])aid by instalments by the cultivator. Thus 
gradually they should be brought under this 
organization, and once they have been 
brought umh'r some* organization, self-interest 
will drive them to iwganizc themselves in 
the later proee.sses. Now, if such an 
institution is expected to work successfully, 
then in the initial stages it must have 
(•ognizanee and finaueial help from the 
OoviTmnenf. At the present stage of the 
linanee of the Government, it would be idle 
to e\])ecl direc' linancial assistaiici* from the 
({ovormnent. Wind the (jovcrniiK'nt can 
do easily is f(. levy a cess on jute marketed 
and e\])orted by boat, rail and steamer 
at their source, say, at the rate of annas eight 
per mannd or at lea..t annas four per 'maund. 
1 laving in view the permanent benefit 
such an institution will confer on the poor 
eiihiv.atni’s, i( would not be too much to expect 
from the Government to adopt this measure 
immediately. The proceeds of this 
cess blmuld bo handed over to the 
\ssoeiutinii. (’are should be taken that this 
money is not spent out. lii fact, it should 
be standing at the ori'dit of the jute gi'owers 
ill geni'ral as a sort of ])rovident fund. 
Blit at the initial stages, until the associa¬ 
tion has been able to attract good amount 
of capital, a portion of it may be lent to the 
association, to make capital expenditure 
which must bear a regular interest; but for 
actual measures of relief in case of fenine 
or bad trade with the sanction of the 
Governor in Council, suras out of this may 
be spent. 
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In order to wntcli the interest of the 
Government and the general interest of tlu* 
cultivators ami the public—]>articularly to 
see that the cess money is not wasted, 
Government may nominate three to four 
directors ojit of a number of twelve. 

Only actual cultivators Avill be alloweu 
to be members of this Association and no 
member is to hold shares worth more than 
Rs. 2,000. In my opinion the fuiu'tiou of 
the [iite growers’ association should stop 
here after making the produce in an organiz¬ 
ed form ready for the market. Ilei'c the 
function of actual trade begins, though 
sufficient finam ial power should be behind 
the assoi'iation to protect the interest of the 
cultivators through the .assoeiation in eanc* 
any threatening attitude of the trade trying 
to control the market is found out. In the 
onlinary course, however, it shoula be left 
to th(> trade to abide by the fundainental 
e(!Ononii<- laws of demand and supply, and 
thereby to bring out the highest economic 
value for the ]»roduee in the fi'ce and com¬ 
petitive market. 1'his brings us to a regular 
organiz.i'd marketing system of the produce. 
Standardi/ation of (jualitj', mark weight, 
warehousing of produce*, and ct f htniycs are 
the problems of organis'd marketing. This 
ipicstion of organiz<‘d marketing may be 
conveniently l<*ft to a body like the t’eutral 
Jute Committee for which tlu*re has been 
constant demand from all sections ot the 
public. Hut neither tlu* jute growers’ 
as.sociation, nor a body like the Central Jute* 
Committee, can do anything to regulate the 
price actually in aecordanee with the di'inaud 
of the tra<le. The problem is of creating 
a free and competitive market for the pro¬ 
duce which will be in the best interest of the 
trade as avoH as the cultivators. Now this 
problem of a free and competitive market 
is fundamentally a problem of providing 
different gronpt of buyers with adeipiatc 
fund.s for purchasing the crop. If that could 
be done, the main problem of the price of jute, 
or for the matter of that, of any commodity, 
would disappear. 7 am not at Uu .smm ttm^e 
in fai'our of arlifnial eontrof of /our of 
jitlf or atnj other rtjtnmo<t>1ff. 

Undue contwJ of Bnancial power by any 
group of buyers is the most undesirable 


aspect of the problem. This problem of 
providing adeipnitc funds for tlie different 
groups of buyers is very closely associated 
with the problem of a proper warehousing 
sy.stem. In fact, organized warehousing is a 
necessary’ part of the credit machinery of 
the country. If this pniblcm of organized 
warehousing can he solv^ed, then the problem 
of providing the various groups of buyt>rs 
with adecpiat(‘ funds is solved, h’or banks 
and other finaiieial agencies will then advance 
against the security of tin* receipts of thesi* 
organized Avarehoiise.s al a stipulali'd margin 
to all sections of traders without much re¬ 
ference to the fiimticial power of the 
individual traders. V free competitive market 
with traders assured of tinaneial assistanec 
against tin* holding of their eomuiodity will 
solve the jiroblem of priei*. 

As for Bengal, the financial assistanc<‘ 
from banks against warehouse receipts will 
be easier ; for lu're tin* banking jiower in the 
districts is organizc*d to a high d«‘grco thanks 
to the development of the loan eomi>anies, 
whose resources arc nothing les*. than twelv<‘ 
erores of rupees. But the.se loan eompania.s 
are now in their bad days. They have never 
known how to tinance the trade, they have 
.so long been advancing oidy against landed 
projierties —and have, been earning fat 
divideiuls. With the shrinkage of tin* price 
of agi’ieultiiral produce and, conaeijuently, 
land value, they are all locked up. They 
have been following a dangerous polie.y ol 
advancing on landed properties against short 
dated deposit—Avhich is fundamentally 
oppo.sod to all canons of banking. The 
solution lies in relieving them of this great 
burden of frozen capital and making it more 
licpiid. This can be done by immediately 
starting a land mortgage bank with issue 
of long-term debentures to take over the 
landed investin<*ut of the loan companies. 
The released funds can thus be turned to 
financing of trade. The loan oompanies 
having once burnt their lingers have, learnt 
a lesson, and I hope it would not be at all 
difficult to direct their energies towards 
investment in trade. Once this can be done 
there will be no financial problem for finding 
assistance to the trade of this province. 



GLEANINGS 


. > 


Mechanical Pilot for Ships Gives Position 
Quickly 

Safe uavijration wiHioul hiiinan aid is 'Rani to Iih 
pnssilili* with a m(‘'’hanu*al julot for Hhips. i{(.'liahh‘ 
/n all kinds of wi'alhcr, the iiistruini’iit ('ives the 
correct posilioii of the shii> at n j;lancc, rclieviiifi 
hninan naviirators foi other duties 


All-wood Clocks Carved hy Hand as Hobby 

(!aiviiiir all-wood elocKs hy hand m tlie hohhy 
of a (California watchinaker .More Itiaii a year's 
work in spare time is repiesented lij some of the 
clocks, into iiliii'li aie jikiccd as mniij as scicnlcen 
ddlcreiit kinds i»f.wood. Onr nodel in Ihc foini of 
a locoinoli\e stints no iiu-h.Kiicatly, its wheids 
revolviim and whistle blown ir ."Moic than l.tKHi 
]iieces of wood were used ii tins clock. Othir 
models ineinde I Mitch dinil), a steam boat and 
a cuckoo clock. 



This nislrnment shows .shiji's position at a {'la 



Left, windmill clock with works exposed : Centre, cathedral model with symmetrical 
towers ; Right, another unusual clock held by the artist 
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Oas Masks and Lessons in Their Use for All 


^ ^' 








'iM 






: ‘ ' ' \ 

f' / / ' / 
! Ill 




1<i.. 



IfittiiiK inasltH on 

model headrt so that 
imrcbascr may K'-'< ri^hi 
size, just aa uo would 
in buying a “iiit 
Centre, wearer being 
tested for rango of 
vision ; it has been 
found that the gas 
mask does not reduce 
the range of eyesight 
Butricientty everyday 




Top, a gas-proof room 
for visitors at the Auer 
(biB Light Works near 
lierlui, (Germany. 
Bottom,protective masks 
for horses and other 
animals arc otthred : in 
addition, special lessons 
in how to use the gas 
mask arc given to all 
who apply at the Auer 
Factory 
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Kodern CousinB of Dmosanr Exhibited in 
London Zoo 

Two of the most interesting inhabitants of the 
Jwondon zoo are a pair of reptiles believed to be the 
closest living descendants of the dinosaurs of pre¬ 
historic times. They are known as Komodo dragons 
Surd are found only on islands in the .lava sea. 
Their tails are short out the creatures may measure 
as much as ten feet long and somewhat resemble 
crocodiles. 


—Fhiptdar Meeffanirs 



‘Two dragons in the^Lniidun zoo which aic believed 
to be the closest living relatives to Dinosaurs 

ItolAN WOMANHOOD 


Miss K\imi.% Kiiandwala ; n grachwte 
1^ of the Bombay University (h, a., is. t.) proceeiled 
to the United Htates in lO.'lO, on the Levi 
wbour scholarship of the University of 
Michigan ami took her m. a. degree* in sociology 
ind education in June 1931 from that Univer- 
jity. In 1931-32 she was at the. New York 
bchool of Social Work on the Elizabeth Gamble 
feUowship, where she had practical training in 
different social organizations. For the first 

quarter, she worked at the States Uharities Aid 
vhere she worked amongst illegitimate, neglected’ 
and delinquent children. For the seconil 
quarter, she did parent education work through 
the States Lharites Aid. The third quarter was 
devotra mainly to day nursery and nursery 
ichool work. She is the first Indian woman to 
haw had this practical experience in social work 
in New York city. 

Before returning to India, she visiteil social 
tod educational institutions in England, 
Gernmny, Italy, Czechoslovakia and other places. 

Prior to her going to the U. S. A. she was an 
ujtive social wor^r in the city of Bombay and 
vas one of the joint secretaries of the Student’s 
rother-hood. 


Indian lady 

the Philippine Islands. She is studying in 
le University of the PhUippines. She is the 
«fe of Dr. D. N. Boy who is a professor of 
ms university and a frequent ponfa-ibutor to 
ihis Review. 


W-12 



Miss Kapila Ehandwala 
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Mrs I). N. Koy 

Kaj Ki'mmji Amrit Km’K Saiiirv : an 
art.i<ilt* by whom appears el«c'whero in this 
ininilH'r, is a notable champion of woim n’s rights 


llaj Kaniaii Amrii ICinir Siili)))u 

III Intlia She Is the ilauuhtei of Ilaja Havnam 
Siiifih. anii|a sisi^-r of Kunwar Alnliarai Sinph, the 
Afj'Mit to tile Jinlia (}overnnien( in Houtl) Afiica. 


ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

Rv K. N. ('HA^ITEHJI 


W ITH the departure from Teheran, 
the Poet’s visit to Persia was 
officially over and th(j endless 
procession of functions also came 
to an end. This was all tlio more fitting, so 
far as the Persians wore concerned, b(‘cause 
the period of mourning during Muharrain 
had arrived with its religious ceremonies. In 
Teheran we found that the only observance 
lay in the official prohibition of music in public 
places during the days of mourning. This is 
the sole occasion where any prohibition of 
music was observed by us (‘ither in Persia 
or in Iraq. As for the “music before 
mos<)ues^’ (]uestioii, it only exists in India. 


Teiicran is a wonderful city. It is sur¬ 
prisingly modt'rn considering its comparative 
inaccessibility and the decrepit medieval 
condition of the neighbouring countries. At 
the same time it is as yet very much un¬ 
developed industrially and commercially. 
Perhaps it is for the above reason that the 
laying out of the city is as y<‘t very incomplet<* 
in many essential details. 

It is nowhere near Isfahan in the matter of 
medieval glories, such as palaces or mosque'’ 
of outstanding merit, nor is it a centre of 
learning like Shiraz. But being the brain ^ 
centre of the modern movement for advance¬ 
ment, practically every innovation and every 
modern idea is fost tried out here and then 
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T^eran. lot^ior of Mosque Sipah Balar 


Teheran. Mosque Said IsmaU 
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Teheran. Shamsul Emareh Palace 




Teheran. Mosaic decoration in the 
Mosque 8i()ah Halar 


Hi 

Teheran. Courtyard and walla of Guliatan Palace 


tent to the provinces. AVant of finance is 
shemost serious handicap in the development 
of the country. In the municipal hospital 


we found a highly trained doctor—with 
twenty years' experience and teainii^ in the 
best European centres, including the Pasteur 
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Teheran. The l<bchibition Uallerica of the GiiUHtan I’alacu 



Teheran. Porte Rhorasan 
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Teheran. The Teacock Throne 


Iristitiito, doing his level host under extra¬ 
ordinary handicaps in the matter of suitahle 
apparatus. All the available funds are 
now being devoted to defemee and 
communications. 

Extraordinary measures have been taken 
to conserve what wealth there is in the 
country. One of the measures is a total 
prohibition of the visiting of foreign shrines, 
such as Kerbe!" and Nojef, by Persian 
nationals, to prevent iinnee-essarv e.xpenditure 
by the pilgrims in travel and donations. 
Persian shrines are good enough for Persians 
is the dictum —and there arc no riots, no 
bombastic speeches nor any signs of the 
country rapidly degenerating ! 

* * . * 

We Haw the Peacock Throne in the 
Gulistan Palace. Lord ('urzon was perfectly 
right when he refusv'd U> believe that it was 
the far famed of Delhi. This 

goi^eoiis throne with its gigantic diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, etc., is certainly not Mogul 
either in structure or in appearance. The 
old throne of the tSafavids is also in the same 
hall, an equally ornate and tremendously be¬ 


jewelled affair. Put the marble throne in 
the audience hall of the Gulistsui Palace is 
the one that struck my fancy. The beautiful 
Caryatids of this platform-like throne reminds 
one of the thirty two statuettes of 
Vikramaditya’s throne. 

The exhibition galleries of the Gulistan 
Palace hold priceless treasures of l*crsiaii 
craftsmanship in metal, precious stone, fabric, 
porcelain, enamel etc. examples, 

chosen from these, were exhibited in the 
Persian exhibition in liondou. 

We visited the Sipah Saliir inos<jnc and 
saw some of its priceless collection of ancient 
munusc.ripts. One illustrated Ni/.aini was 
specially attractive, l^^ibulous offers have 
been received for this, and as a result every 
page has been stamped with a state seal and 
numbered. 

Teheran has started to amuse itself in 
Gccidcntal fashion. Cafes j)rovido prolonged 
evenings with suitable amusements as iu 
Paris, Berlin or London. The old Nizaraiych 
palace has been converted into one of the 
most popular cafds. The painted ceiling 
aud the walls of the main hall on the first 
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V ^ 1 ■ 



Teheran. Mostiiie Sipah Salar 



Teheran. Takht-i-M.*irniar (The Marble Throne) 


floor now provides the atmosphere for the 
latest steps and the latest strains from Europe 
and America. 

♦ * * (< ■!< * 

Iraq, Peisin, Syria etc. are known in 
European parlance as the “Near East". 
Rambling about in Teheran one feels that 
one is in the “Near West” so far as the 
Oriental is concerned. But is there really 
any East or West in most of these outward 
things V It is really the difference of 


outlook, in matters mundane, of the seven¬ 
teenth and the twentieth centuries. The 
European courts of the middle ages were 
madly copying the fashions of the Eastern 
courts which then were ahead of the times. 
In the twentieth century the position has 
merely been reversed. Biit listen to the 
“latest” music of tin* West as played in their 
caf('‘s, night clubs and similar places, isn't 
the East in its most frivolous mood again 
in the ascendant ! 








Brifain'.Recognizes India's Growing 
Political Consciousness and Power 

The Manjiiis of IlaHtings, Governor- 
General of India for nine years from Septem¬ 
ber 1813, wrote in his Priratr Journal, m 
describing the fort at Agra : 

"The maHHivcness of this ImildinK, which is 
rather a castle than a fort, excites one’s 
admiration on the first view. The Rreat heif^ht of 
the walls, the size of the stones with which it is 
built, and the excellence of the masonry, extort 
one's acknowledgment of much scope of mind in 
both the plan and the execution.” The Prteate 
Joitrual of the Marquess of Hastings, (Panini Office 
Edition), p. 194. 

Again, 

"The first sensation I felt in passing through 
ita tall and massive gateways, was wonder at what 
had become of the race of men by whom such a 
pile had been raised. The magnitude of the plan, 
the size of the stones which composed the walls, 
and the style of the finishing, do not Ixilong to 
the class of inhabitants now seen in these regions.” 
jbid, p. 19B. 

He noted tliis degeneracy in “the race of 
men,^’ not only without deploring the fact, 
blit actually considered it lucky for the 
British people that the fact was as it was. 
For, after explaining why the Hindus and 
MuBsaimaim of the upper provinces still 
possessed a manly spirit, he observes : 

“'rhis is what has occasioned the manly spint 
observed by me as so prevalent in these upper 

E irovlnces. It is, luckily for us, a sjurit unsustained 
y scope of mind ; so that for an enterprise of 
magnitude in any line, these people require our 
guidance.” [Italics ours. Ed.. M. II.] Ibid, p. 199. 

*Lui’kily/ because theii’ manly spirit being 
Wsustained by scope of mind’ enabled the 
East India Company to conquer and keep 
them in subjection. The expression of such 
a sentiment was in keeping with the character 
of the Governor-General, who extended the 


British dominions in India for adding to the 
revenues of the East India C^orapany as well 
as for his own personal gain, during whose 
administration the industries of India were 
mostly ruined by unjust taxes and exactions, 
and who sanctioned “a near relative becoming 
a partner in the financial house of W. Palmer 
and Co. at Hyderabad, whose usurious 
dealings with the Nizam were of a nature to 
call forth the denunciation of the Court of 
Directors, as being utterly regardless of 
the limits of decorum.” Yet it was this 
same Marquis of Hastings—not a doctrinaire 
advocate of “world freedom” and “world 
democracy”—who wrote the following in 
his Private Journal on May 17, 1818 : 

“A time not very remote will arrive when England 
will, on sound principles of policy, wish to relin¬ 
quish the domination which she has gradually 
and unintentionnlly assumed over this country, and 
from which she cannot at present recede. In that 
hour it would be her proudest boast and most 
delightful reflection that she had used her 
sovereignty towanls enlightening her temporary 
subjects, BO as to enable the native communities 
to walk alone in the paths of justice, and to 
maintain with probity towards their benefactress 
that commercial intercourse in which we should 
then find a solid interest.” Ibtd., pp. 361-362 

This is a deliberate expression of the 
opinion that at some future time, subse¬ 
quent to 1818, India would become politically 
independent with the willing acquiescence of 
England, and that there would then be only a 
commercial connection between the two 
countries—a connection, moreover, which would 
be voluntary, not enforced, on the put of India. 
As far as we are aware, no oth^ Governor- 
General, or Viceroy and Governor-General, 
has expressed a similar opinion during the 
115 years which have elapsed since 1818. 

The Marquis of Hastings found it ^sy to 
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write what he did in 1818 with regard to 
the political foture of Fndia^ because India 
as a whole had not then beconae politically 
conscious and because the glatnour of an 
Indian Empire, with all the prosperity, jiower 
and prestige which it directly implied, had 
not then cast its spell on the writer. With the 
gradual extension of the British Empire in 
India and with the increasing wealth and 
power of Britain, directly and indirectly due 
to it, British statesmen became increasingly 
impressed with the indispensability of the 
possession of India for the maintenance of 
Britain’s position as a world-power. This 
is perhaps one of the reasons why no ruler 
of India after the Manpiis of Hastings has 
dwelt even on the possibility of India’s political 
independence. But in the meantime India has 
gone on growing more and more politic.ally 
conscious. British monarehs and statesmen 
have responded to this growth of political 
consciousness mainly by “^declar.'itions of 
intention” {not pledges or promises, according 
to Ml*. Ramsay MacDonald !)* regarding the 
boons to be granted to India and by actual 
gifts of minute doses of power in relation to 
non-essential matters, thinking that that 
would bo sufficient to satisfy politically- 
minded Indians in general. Perhaps the 
so-called Round Table Conference was 
designed as part of the same process of verbal 
response to the growing political conscious¬ 
ness of India. 

At first, no one belonging to tlie Congress, 
the biggest and most powerful political 
organization in India, was invited to take 
part in that Conference*. Subsequently, a 
place was found at the Conference table for 
a few Congresswalas—mainly for Mahatma 
Gandhi. The other political parties and 
so-called parties or sections were given such 
excessive “representation” at the Conference 
that it was thought that Mahatma Gandhi’s 
voice would be drowned by the hubbub. 
Things did not, however, happen according 
to the schedule. But wo need not dwell 
further on that aspect of the matter. 

At some stage of the Conference—it 

* P'ide the passara from the speech of the British 
prime minister, Mr. Bams^ MacDonsld, in the House 
of Commons on the 3i:d December, 19B1, repioduced 
tn Tke Modem Bepiete fonFebruary, 193Si, page 224. 
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cannot be staEed exactly when—it appears V 
to have been discoverec^ thatj though 
greater importaixce had been given-.to’ the 
Moderates, thc^Musshlman' communalists and 
other sectionalists than their public spirit, 
influence and ability jcquld “justisfy, yet.oVen 
they would not, for'the inosf p?irfc, be ratified 
with meie honours and personal’' and party 
gains ;—many of them appeared to want some 
measure of real self-rule iti addition. The 
democratic and nationalistic leaven had 
found its way even into the communal and 
sectional enclosures. Even they had become 
politically conscious, and, what was more, 
large sections of Indians had ac([uired some 
political power of the non-official kind— 
power not given by the Government. This 
did not accord with the plans of the imperia¬ 
lists. What was to be done ? 

At this juncture the brilliant idea of a 
federation of British India with the Indian 
State's appears to have crossed the brain of 
some imperialistic genius. It does not matter 
who—Britishers or Indian Princes —broached 
the idea. If some Indian Princes did it, it was 
most probably done at the suggestion of some 
British politician or politicians who persuaded 
the princes to believe that for them Federa¬ 
tion would mean gains all along the line 
without any appreciable pains or parting 
with power on their part, though later 
some Princes seem to have discovered that 
Federation must involve parting with some 
of their powers, however unsubstantial. 

Great Britain has thus recognized the 
growth of India’s political consciousness 
and power, and responded to it by proposing 
to give her a Federal constitution with 
autocratic Viceroys and Governors-General 
and Governors, with plenty of “safe-guards, 
with more variegated and diversified consti¬ 
tuencies than any other country possesses or 
has yet possessed, and with futilizcd Federal 
and Provincial Legislatures. 

So long as British statesmen thought 
that it was only some sections of Indians 
who had become politically conscious axid 
indulged in mere wordy petitions find protests 
and criticism, they also thought itha> wordy 
sops and remedies for the most pari would 
be sufficient to pacify them. But when it 
was discovered that^fiie politically minded 
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sections promised to become nation-wide, had 
become politically influential with tho masses 
and capable of sacrifice, and had moreover 
taken to direct action of a non-violent or 
violent kind, it was thou{»ht necessary by 
tho imperialist British die-hards, not to play^ 
with the adolescent nationalism of India any 
longer, but to crush it by the combined, power 
of the autocratic Princes, the autocratic. Gover- 
nor-General and Governors and, to some 
extent, the communalists and sectionalists. 
Assuming that nationalism can at any stage 
be put an end to, otherwise than by a more 
effective and higher variety of the sc'lf-ruling 
principle, one can only observe that time 
will show whether the nationalism of India at 
the stage at which it has arrived can be 
crushed. 

'*Common Interests" of India and 
Great Britain 

The first paragraph of the White Paper 
runs as follows : 

“111 December 10.S] both Houses of Parliament 
adopted a motion evpres<<ing ap])roral of the 
Indian policy of ITih Majesty’s (rovernment, as 
announced to the Indian lionnd Table Conference 
and set out in Command Paper '1072. Ihat t>oHcy, 
stated in the broadest terms, involved the prose¬ 
cution of further inquiries and discussions with 
the object of finding a suitable basis for the 
conversion of the present system of tlovernment 
in India into a responsibly governed Federation 
of States and I’rovinces, on the understanding 
that the responsible ilovernmcnt so established 
most, during a period of transition, be qualified by 
limitations in certain directions. These limitations, 
commonly described by the coiniiendions term 
‘safe-guards,’ have been frame* I in the common 
interests of India and the ITnited Kingdom.” 

The honesty of those who drafted this 
paragraph is commendable in so far as they 
admit that the safe-guards have been framed 
not in the interests of India alone, but in 
those of Great Britain also. The question, 
however, arises ; In whose interests primarily 
have the safe-guards been framed ? A neutral 
reader of the White Paper would say 
that the whole constitution described 
therein, including the safe-gnards, has 
been framed primarily in the interests 
of Great Britain and secondarily, if at all, 
in the interests of India, or, in other words, 
oertatoly far more in the interests of Great 
Britain than in those of India, if at all. 


Is there any self-ruling country whose 
constitution has been framed professedly in 
the common interests of itself and another 
country ? 

**Responsible" to Whom ? 

It is said, India is going to get responsible 
government. But responsible to whom ? 
Not certainly to the people of India through 
their representatives. It would be responsi¬ 
ble to flis Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain, that is, ultimately to the British 
parliament and people. A queer form of 
responsible .sT//-rule indeed! 

Period of Transition" 

India’s responsible, government must be 
(pialified by safe-guards during a period of 
transition. Tho length of this period has no¬ 
where been definitely stated or even vaguely 
indicated. Nor has it been anywhere stated 
or indicated what the people of India must 
do or refrain from doing or how they are 
to qualify themselves to cut short and bring 
to an end this period of transition. Obvious¬ 
ly its length is entirely iinconni‘cted with 
the wishes, demands, aspirations, achievements, 
etc., of tlie people of India. The British 
people or their rulers would be able to 
prolong it indefinitely according to the 
dictates of their whims or self-interest. A 
queer form ot responsible snlf-rwlfi indeed ! 

Of course, if tho people of India were 
ever able to take the bit literally between 
their teeth, that would be another matter. 
But that would not be legal or constitu¬ 
tional. 

Federation Good in Theory ‘ 

In theory we have nothing to ui^e 
against the federal system of government in 
general. But it cannot be said that the 
kind of federation proposed in the White 
Paper between the Indian States and the 
British-ruled Provinces would bo good for 
the people of either. This does not mean 
that there cannot be any kind of beneficial 
and advantageous federation between these 
two parts of India. On the contrary, for 
the progress and prosperity of ludia as a 
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■whole, the two should become one self-ruling 
political entity. For the racial, linguistic and 
religious groups which inhabit the British- 
ruled Provinces, Inhabit the Indian States also. 
They have the same kinds of customs, 
culture and civilization. It is natural, 
therefore, that they should form one whole. 
And unless there* is union of the two parts 
India can never be strong enough to take her 
place among the nations of the world, 
contributiug her full epiota to human 
enlightenment and progress. 

The kind of federation proposed cannot, 
however, conduce to the consummation 
desired. 

For the harmonious, beneficial and 
progressive working of a federal system, 
it is necessary that the administrative and 
other methods adopted in the different parts 
should be substantially similar. Different 
parts should not pull in different directions. 
But in the federation proposed for India that 
must be the case. For the proposed J^'edcral 
Ijcgislature is to consist of '‘elected re¬ 
presentatives of British India and of 
representatives of Indian States apjMitiled 
by their Rulers.” Hence the representatives 
of British India are to bo the elected 
representatives of the people of the Provinces, 
whereas the so-called representatives of the 
Indian States are to be the iioniineee of their 
Rulers, who arc, generally speaking, autocrats. 
How can the nominees of autocrats and the 
elected representatives of the people pull 
together ? Moreover, the Rulers who are to 
nominate the so-called representatives of the 
States are not really masters of them selves. 
They are the vassals of the British Crown 
who have been disciplined to be subservient 
to the wishes of the Viceroy or of the 
Residents and Political Agents. 

It would not be inappropriate to quote 
in this connection a passage from a speech 
delivered by Mr. Rainauanda Chatterjee at 
Vizagapatam ou the 21st Febniary last, as 
partly reported in The Hindu and reproduced 
in ‘Ike Servant of India. Referring to 
Mr. Chatterjee’s speech, llte Servant of India 
writes: 

la this connection he hod the following thought- 
lal remarks to make : 

“If most of tile States wcfc governed as at 
present according to the will of the rulers and if, 


as was hoped for, tho provinces had a somewhat 
democratic constitution with elected legislatures, 
then federated India would present the strange 
spectacle of an assembly of parts dissimitar and 
opixisite m structure. That was not the case with 
any other federation at the present day. A 
notable, feature of some of the important existing 
federal constitutions was a declaration laying down 
in general terms the form of government to bo 
adopted by the States forming part of the Federa¬ 
tion. For example, the <.*onstitution of the United 
States of Anieriea contained a provision guarantee¬ 
ing to every State of tho Union a republican form 
ot government. Similurly, according to the terms of 
the Swiss Fuderal Constitution, the cantons ore re¬ 
quired to demand from the Fcdaatcd State its 
guarantee of their constitiilion. This guarantee 
must be given pjxividcd, among other things, they 
ensure tho exercise of political rights a<HX)rding to 
repubhean foriiis, rupresoiitativu or democratic. 
Likewise, the new Cermaii constitution provides 
that each state constituting the republic must 
have a republican consiitiUion. In a Federatedi 
India the provinces are to have a more or less 
advanced form of representative government. 
Such should also be the form of 

government in the States. Similarity of 
torms of government in the States and the 
provinces was not demanded for the sake of artistic 
symmetry. The Status’ people should have free 
represeutotive institutions in their own interests. 
It was necessary in the interests of the provinces 
also that the States' people should have citbiens’ 
rights.” 

Now that the “l^roposale for Indiaa 
Constitutional Reform” are definitely known 
from the White Paper, though it may still be 
said that “in a J^'edcrated India the Provinces 
are to have a more or less advanced form 
of representative government,” it must be 
added, in order to obviate any possible ■wrong 
impression which Mr. Chatterjee’s words 
might produce, that 'what we arc going to get 
would be in substance far from democratic 
and representative government, as we shall 
see later. 

The Indian States and 
the Federation 

It is a most deplorable fact, for which 
both the British Government and the rulers 
of the Icdian States must continue to be 
adversely criticized, that at all the three so- 
called Round Table Conferences and at every 
step leading directly or indirectly to the 
federal idea, the existence of the 81 million 
inhabitants of the Indian States^ has beeu 
almost entirely ignored. The p6puJa(ion of 
the Indiaa States in the aggregate is not 
negligible. It (81,237,584) exceeds by far 
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the population of every country in the world 
except only China and the United States of 
America. Think of a constitution being 
framed, affecting the vital interests of such a 
vast population, in the third decade of the 
20th century by an enlightened Government 
without consulting them or taking into con¬ 
sideration their widely published views and 
wishes ! 

In the AVhite Paper it is stated that the 
representatives of the Indian States in the 
Federal Legislature will be appointed by the 
Rulers of those States, the method of select¬ 
ing or choosing the men to bo appointed 
being left to the discretion of these Princes. 
Lord Sankey’s third draft report to the 
Federal Structure sub-Committoe contains 
the information that the Committee have 
noted the assurance of certain individual 
members of tlie States' delegation to the 
R. T. C. that in States possessing representa¬ 
tive institutions, ^‘arrangements will be made 
which will give these bodies a voice in the 
Ruler’s selection." Wo are told further 
therein that '^thc Committee as a whole are 
prepared to leave this matter to the judgment 
of the States." 

That being th<! case, it would best promote 
the interests of the States joining the Federa¬ 
tion, if their Rulers allowed their subjects 
to elect the representatives to be sent to 
the Federal Legislature, as by the adoption 
of this method the people of the States would 
be made co-workers of the Princes for 
the good of the States. If, on the other 
hand, the people are not made such co- 
workers, the- interests of the States cannot 
bo promoted to as great an extent. For, 
whatever the power and wisdom of a bene¬ 
volent autocrat, they must be limited, as the 
power and wisdom of even the greatest of 
men arc limited. It would also be evident 
that in no country and State can a succession 
of benevolent, powerful and wise autocrats 
be ensured. And even if it could bo assured, 
it ia a great defect of autocracicf-, even of a 
benevolent type, that in a benevolent auto¬ 
cracy the autocrat himself is practically the 
only patriot and tliat, therefore, the power 
to do public good possessed by all the other 
possible |>atriots in the State or the country 
remains andevelopibd and uuntiiiz€(d. This is 


a great loss to the country and the world. 
On the other hand, in a State having some 
kind of government by which the people are 
made co-workers with the rulers, there is a 
possibility of every adult becoming a worker 
for the public good. We have argued on the 
assumption that there are or can be bene¬ 
volent, powerful and wise autocrats. But 
unhappily this is seldom the case. Ir¬ 
responsible power generally leads to abuse 
of power and oppression and waste. 

Whctlier the States’ people have any 
power or not, the States are likely to suffer 
from other disadvantages under the proposed 
coustitution. The Stat<'8 will be under a 
two-fold or three-fold government. In tlie 
first place, the States joining the Federation 
will bo required to transfer to the Federation 
some powers and jurisdiction. It is not 
clear from the White Paper whether each 
and all of the States joining the Federation 
will have to transfer to it the same 
powers and jurisdiction, or whether 
individual States will be allowed to transfer 
more or less powers and jurisdiction accord¬ 
ing to the wishes and convenience of their 
Rulers. Whatever may be the powers and 
jurisdiction transferred, these will be the 
sphere of operation of the Federal Constitution 
and Laws. Outside this sphere, the Govern¬ 
ments of the States will function. There 
is bound to be a difference in the spirit and 
methods of the States’ administration proper 
in ouc set of affairs and Federal administra¬ 
tion in another set of affairs. The power 
and influence exercised by the-> Residents 
and Political Agents—a well-known factor 
in States’ administration—will introduce 
a fresh complication. Over and above 
all this, paragraph 3 of the "proposals" in the 
White Paper, printed below, shbuld be borne 
in mind as an additional factor : 

Except to the extent to which the Ruler of s 
State has transferred powers and jurisdiction, 
whether by his Instrument of Accession or other¬ 
wise-- and, in the ease of a State which has not 
acceded to the Federation, in all respects—the 
relation of the State witi be with the Crown 
represented by the Viceroy, and not with the 
OowD represented by the Gtovemor^General as 
exeuutiTc head of the Federal OoTonuawt. 
Accordingly, all powers of the Cirown in relation 
to the fitatcA which are at present exercised by 
the Gorernor-Genoal in Conn^, other thain th^ 
which fall widdn the Federal sphere, will 
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Federation, be ezrarcised by the Viceroy as the 
Crown’s representative.” 

Indian States and the British Crown 

The aigaificance of the last sentence 
quoted above should bo fully understood. 
The change introduced thereby would be 
far-reaching in its elfects. Perhaps under 
the present constitution the Indian members 
of the Governor-Genorars executive council 
can shape or influence the policy of the 
Government of India only to a slight extent, 
if at all—particularly in so far as it bears on 
the relations of the Government with the 
Indian States. But however small this shaping 
power or influence at present, it would have 
increased with the gradual Indianization or 
Nationalization of the Government of India 
in the future, if any. This possibility will 
be altogether prevented by the powers of the 
Crown in relation to the States, at present 
exercised by the Governor-General in Courtcil, 
being transferred to the Viceroy as the 
British crown's representative. This means 
that, whatever happens in that portion of 
India which is known as British India, 
Great Britain wants to be and 
remain more powerful than even now 
in the Indian States. That means, again, 
that Great Britain is determined as far as 
it lies in her power, to prevent simultaneity 
and similarity in the political evolution of 
all parts of India, thus preventing the real 
federal unification and solidarity of India. 

Separation or Inclusion of Burma 

It is stated in a footnote in the White 
Paper: 

“It has not been possible to include in the 
proposals any relating to Burma, as Burma has, 
as yet, made no choice between the alternatives of 
separation from India, with a constitution as 
outlined in Command Paper 4(XXl-32, or inclusion 
as a Governor's Province in the Federation of 
India.” 

Perhaps the “National" Government of 
Great Britain thinks that it is framing a 
•constitution for India which is as unalterable 
•as the Laws of Nature, and, accordingly, 
wants Burma to make an equally unalterable 
-choice! Alas for the futility of human 
iU&bi^ona! a 


Composition of the Federal 
Legislature 

In the course of one of his speeches in 
the House of Commons Sir Samuel Hoare 
said :— 

“Indeed, I go so far as to say that I believe 
that a Government sot up under such conditions 
as I mentioned might very weU be a stronp^ 
Government than vre have got in India at the 
present time.” 

By the composition of the Federal Legis¬ 
lature and the dictatorial powers given to the 
Governor-General and the Governors, as 
described in the White Paper, the Govern¬ 
ment of India has indeed been made far 
more powerful than now and the Federal 
Legislature proportionately more powerless 
than the Central Legislature existing at 
present. 

“The Federal Legislature will be bicameral, the 
two Chambers possessing identical powers, except 
that Money Bills and Votes of Supply will be 
initiated in the Lower Chamber, and that the 
range of the functions of the Upper Chamber in 
relation to supply will be less extensive than 
those of the Lower Chamber.” 

The Upper Chamber or Council of State 
will consist of a maximum of 260 seats, of 
whom 100 will be appointed by the Rulers 
of the States-members of the Federation. 
The Governor-General will nominate 10 
members. Europeans, Indian Christians 
and Anglo-Indians wfll elect 7, 2 and 1 
members respectively—10 in all. Coorg, 
Ajmer, Delhi and Baluchistan—the last 
perhaps by nomination, will have one member 
each—four in all. 136 seats will be filled 
by election by means of the single transferable 
vote by the members of the Provincial 
Legislatures. 

“It is the iutcution of Ills Majesty’s Government 
that Muslims should be able to secure one-thiid 
of British Indian seats in the' Upper House; and 
if it is considered that the aaoption of propor¬ 
tional representation in the manner proposedT loues 
insuihcient provision for this end, they are of 
opinion that raoditieation of the proposalB id^ould 
be made lo meet the object in view.” 

It is not known what proportion of the 
members of the Upper House will come 
from the Scheduled Castes. Being 
apparently an officially favoured class, 
so far at least as the^ T.«gislatare 
is concerned, ihese members are likely to 
be pro-Executive, like the members of the 
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Muslim community, which also enjoys 
official favour. For, though in British India 
(excluding Burma) out of the total population 
of 256,627,13H, they are only 60,478,669— 
that is, slightly more th.an one-fourth and 
and much less than one-third, they are to 
have one-third of the British Indian seats. 

In a House of 260 members, the 
official group will practically consist of the 100 
members appointed by the Rulers of the 
Indian States, who are the disciplined and 
subservient vassals of the British Crown 
as represented by the Viceroy and Governor- 
General, the 10 members noiuinatcd by the 
Governor-General and the 10 members 
elected by Europeans, Tiidiar* Christians and 
Anglo-Indians—in all 120. It may be taken 
as practically certain that out of the 50 
Muslim members at least 20 or 2.5 will be 
pro-pjxecutive and at least some Scheduled 
Caste members will be of the same type. 
Hence, Government will always be able to 
count upon the support of more than half of 
the Upper House. In any cas(‘, the nationa¬ 
list group there will seldom, if ever, be able 
to count upon similar support. 

Let us now consider the composition of 
the Federal Assembly or the Lower Chamber. 
This Chamber, otherwise called the House 
of Assembly, will consist of a maxiiiuim of 
375 members, of whom 125 will be appointed 
by the Rulers of the States-nuunbers of the 
Federation. The remaining 2.50 members will 
be representatives of British India. Tiny 
will be allocated to the several communities 
and interests as follows : Depressed Classes, 
19 ; Sikh, 6 ; Muslim, 82 ; Indian < liristiaii, 
8; Anglo-Indian, 4 ; European, 8; Women 
(special) 9 ; Commerce and Industry (special), 
11, of whon) 6 will most probably be 
Europeans; Land-holders (special), 7 ; Labour 
(special), 10; General (Hindus and others), 
105. 

For reasons stated above in connection 
with the composition of the Upper Chamber, 
the Federal Executive would be able to 
count upon the support of 125 members 
appointed by the Rulers of the States, 4 
Anglo-Indians, 14 Europeans, probably at 
least 40 Muss^maos, probably at least. 9 men 
of the Depressed Classes, probably at least 
3 land-holders, probably at least . 4 Indian 


Christians, etc;—probable total 199. This is 
more than half the total number of members. 
Even if the Executive can get 188 supporters, 
nationalists will generally find themselves 
powerless. 

Thus in both the Houses of the Federal 
Legislature the Executive will be very strong 
and the nationalist opposition very weak. 

ApporHonmenf of Seats in the Federal 
Legislature between the Provinces 
and the States 

In the White Paper the separation of 
Burma from Federated India has been 
practically taken for granted. 

Including Burma the total area of the 
British Provinces is 10,94,300 square miles 
and that of the States 7,11',032 square miles. 
Excluding Burma, the, respective areas are r 
British Provinces, 8,60,5i>3 square miles j 
and the States, 7,11,032 s<iuare miles. So,, 
the separation of Burma makes the claim of 
some IMnces on behalf of the States to half 
the scats in the Federal Legislature appear 
more plausible, seeing that there is not very 
great difference between the total areas of 
the Provinces and the States. Whether this 
plausibility was one of the things indirectly 
aimed at by the separation of Burma is more 
than wc can say. But we shall show that it is 
a mere plausibility. 

The Federal Legislature would be bicame¬ 
ral and its Up])er and Lower Chambers are to 
consist of 260 and 375 members respectively. 
The number of members proposed for each 
Chamber is inadequate. For convenience of 
comparison wc give below the populadons 
(in millions) and the number of members of 
the Upper and Lower Chanjbers of some 
countries. 

Country Population Members, U. Ch. Members. L. Ch. 

Britain 45 740 615 

U. H. A. 123 96 435 

Germany 64 66 577 

Japan (56 404 466 

Jmha 338 200 375 

The Upper Chambers in Great Britain 
and Japan consist of Peers, the Upper 
Chamber (Senate) in U. 8. A. consists of two- 
senators from each of its 48 States. In 
Germany the Upper Chamber (Beichsrat) is 
a State Council. But everywhere the Lower 
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Chamber coasists of elected mombera. Their 
onmbcr in all the four countries is very ranch 
larger than the number proposed for India^ 
though the population of India is much 
greater tlian theirs. It is not, of course, to 
be forgotten, that India is a comparatively 
poor and illiterate country ; but that is no 
reason why there should be inadequate 
representation of the masses. On the con¬ 
trary, unless some means be dt'vised for 
giving them political power, they cannot make 
economic and educational progress as rapidly 
as is desirable. 

Under the Representation of the People 
Act of 1928, in Britain there is one member 
■of the House of Commons for every 70,000 
of the population. In the United States of 
America there is one member in the House 
of Representativcsi for every 210,41.5 iu- 
habitantsr ' In the German Reichstag there 
IS one representative for every 75,000 
voters. In Japan the proportion in the 
House of Rc'presentatives is 1 member to 
■every 13.'1,309 of the population. In India 
one member of the Lower Chamber will 
represent a very much larger number of 
persons than elsewhere ; hence the re¬ 
presentation will be very inadequate here. 

The allotment of seats is over-generous to 
the States and unjust to the provinces. 

It is true that out of the area of 1,571,625 
square miles of India, the States occupy 
711,032 square miles. But representation is 
given, not to clods of clay and stretches of 
soil, heaps of sand and dust, blades of grass, 
and trunks and branches of trees, nor to wild 
and domesticated animals, but to human 
beings. Hence difTerent areas in India 
should, generally speaking, have representa¬ 
tives in the Legislature in proportion to the 
number of their human inhabitants. And this 
reasonable principle has been actually and 
generally followed in allotiog seats to the 
British-ruled Provinces. For example, take 
the areas and populations of Ajmer-Merwara, 
Assam, British Baluchistan, Delhi and 
N.-W. P. Province, and the number of 
m'embers allotted to them in the Lower 
Chamber. 

Proviooe Area in Sq. m. Popidatim Seata 

A)inier<M«nrftra 2,711 5^.292 1 

Aasam 58,015 8^822,251 10 


Province 

Baluchistan 

Delhi 

JT.-W, F. P. 


Area in Sq. m. 

54,228 

593 

13.419 


Population 

463,508 

6-56,246 

2,425,070 


Seata 

1 

9 . 


If allotment of seats had been made accor¬ 
ding to area, British Baluchistan should have 
had at least as many seats as Assam. But 
evidently in alloting seats populatiou bus 
been the guiding principle, and, as less than 
one seat could not be given to any province, 
one seat each has been given to provinces 
with very small population. 

Numerical strength being the reasonable 
guiding principle, we shall consider how many 
scats the States would be entitled to on that 
basis. 

India contains a population of 
338,321,258, of which the States contain 
81,237,504, or 24 per cent of the whole. Let 
the States have 25 per cent of the seats. 
Then in the Upper Chamber they would have 
05 seats out of 260, and in the Lower 94 seats 
out of 375. Instead, they have been allotted 
100 and 125 seats in them respectively, 
leaving quite an inadequate number for the 
British-ruled provinces. There is no valid 
reason why there should be discrimination 
in favour of the States and against the 
Provinces. As a whole, the former 

are not more advanced in public spirit, 
education, culture, business enterprise 

and the arts of civilized life than 

the latter. Nor are they more used to and 
greater adepts in the ways of democratic 
government. Even if they were superior 
to British-ruled Provinces in all these respects, 
such discrimination in their favour as has 
been recommended would not be justifiable. 
The Princes are undoubtedly important 
persons in their own way. But so are the 
people iu theirs. Hence, though the Princes 
may have abundance of honours, they ought 
not to have more political power than the 
people. 


Apporfionmenf of Seats in the Federal 
Legislature Among the Provinces 

t 

The British Indian Provinces will have 
the following number of seats in the two 
Houses of the Federal Legislature. 
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Provtnee. 

Population in 

treats in 

Beats in 


millions. 

U. H. 

L. H 

Bladras 

45.6 

is 

37 

Bombay 

18.0 

18 

.30 

Bengal 

50.1 

18 

37 

U. P. 

48.4 

18 

37 

Panjab 

2.1.6 

18 

30 

Bihar 

:J2.4 

18 

30 

C. P. & Benr 15.5 

8 

15 

Assam 

8.6 

5 

10 

N.-W. P. P. 

2.4 

5 

5 

Sind 

:i9 

5 

5 

Orissa 

6.7 

5 

5 

Delhi 

0.0 

1 

2 

Ajmer 

0.0 

1 

T 

Ooorg 

0.2 

1 

1 

Baluchistan 

0,5 

1 

1 


In assigning seats to the diffort'iit 
Provinces no principle has been consistently 
followed. SoiiK. provinces with comparatively 
small populations have been favoured at the 
expense of some other provinces with larger 
populations. Let us coniine our attention 
to the bigger provinces. As any favour shown 
to some provinces is likely to excite jealousy 
or envy against them and place them in an 
invidious position, thus atlecting the solid¬ 
arity of tlic nation as a whole, the “favoured” 
provinces themselves ought to be the first 
to protest against any such “favoured pro¬ 
vince” trciatmcnt. 

Bengal, Bihar, Madras and the United 
Provinces have been given le-s tliau the quota 
they are entitled to on the population basis, 
and Bombay and the Panjab more than their 
due quota. Lord San key's third draft report 
sought to justify this dibcriminatiou in 
favour of Bombay and the Panjab on the 
ground tliat if the population ratio were 
followed as the solo guiding principle, 

“it would ininn'diately rcduoc the Bombay 
rresideney, a province of }?reat historical and 
commercial im^rtance, which hai for many years 
enjoyed approximately equal representation m the 
CViitral Leeislaturc with the ottier two presidencies 
and the Tlnited Provinces, to less than half the 
Fepresentatiun these latter will secure.’’ 

".some iidjutitinent will be required in 

recognition of the commercial u»i/ortance of the 
Bombay Presidency and of the general importance 
in the body politic of the Pan jab, which it will be 
generally coucedeJ is not Btjriouy commensurate 
with its population as compared with that of other 
provinces.” 

Let it be taken for granted that of all 
the provlnaea Bombay ^one has historical 
and oQtametomi Iinporbtqce and the I’anjab 
alone htas gen^i importiknee. In dl countries 
whioh have jrepresentative goverhment, ^me 


regions may be commercially more important 
than other regions, and some may have made 
history more th.in others. But is it the 
generally accepted principle that history¬ 
making and commercial importance should 
entitle such regions to weightago in representa¬ 
tion ? Wo are not aware that it is. If it 
■were, living history-makers should have been 
promised the right to cast at least a hundred 
times as many votes as ordinary electors. 
Again, if a province of commercial importance, 
i. (?., one which contains many big merchants, 
is to get excessive representation on that 
score, why are not mercantile millionaires 
to be each entitled to cast 1,000 votes for 
the single vote cast by a man who possesses 
only a thousand rupees ? 

To give weightago to any province on the 
ground of its commercial or historical im¬ 
portance is unreasonable, unjustifiable, and 
against any modern precedent in constitution- 
making. The ground of “general importance” 
is also absurd. 

The biipreiue commercial importance of 
Bombay wa« not allowed to pass iitichallcDgcd 
even in the R. T. C. Mr. Gavin Jones dented 
that Bombay was commercially more important 
than Bengal. Undoubtedly the cotton textile 
industry of Bombay is not rivalled in that 
line by any other part of India. But it is 
not the only tiling of economic importance. 
Other things must be taken into considera¬ 
tion. 

“AmonK all the crops urown [in India] rice 
stands an easy first in importance. On an averse 
it rs'CujMcs :ij' per cent of the total cultivated area, 
and IS the staple food of most of the people of 
the country. Bengal is the most imporiiant rice 
growing province. ’’ fnrila in 1927-2fi, p. 86. 

"Although jute occupies only 1.3 per cent of the 
total area under cultivation in British India, it 
contributes 26 per cent of th(! export trade of the 
comitry Nearly 85 per cent of the [jute producing] 
area is in Bengal.” India in 1H27-2S, pp. 90-91. 

“An analysis of the total quantity ol piece-goods 
imported into India during 1927-28 shows that 50 
per cent was received in Ikngal. Bombay came 
second in importance as a distributing centre.” Indta 
in 1927-2H, p. 187. 

“The mineral wealth of the [Bombay] Presidency 
is small and is confined to Duilding stone, aaft 
extracted from the sea and a little maugancee.” 
The Itidian Year-Boole, 1931, p. 97. 

Of all the minerals produced in India 
the total price of coal raised is the highest, 
being £ 6,668,591 in 1929, and ^mostofthe 
coal raised in India comes rite Bengal 
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and ^ihaif ^lid drielssi—G-oiidwaija coal¬ 
fields.” 

From the latent, (1932) c<iitiori of the 
Statesman’s Year-Bnok, pfagc 137, we find 
that in 1930-31 India exported the following 
among other articles of private* merchandise 
to the valile mentioned against each i 

iJxports. Value in liupees. 

Jute (raw) 12384(5694 

„ (manufactured) 318944^)11 

Cotton (raw) 4a'528n4()H 

(manufactured) 52154426 

' Kice 259671014 

Tea 235592538 


This is not, of course, a complete list. 
We have picked out only a few articles to 
show that the pre-eminence of Bombay in 
economic importance is not unquestionable, 
jute, rice, tea, etc., not being Bombay articles. 
Jute is mostly grown and manufactured in 
Bengal, tea' in Assam and Bengal, and rice 
in Bengal and Burma. 

As regards total imports and exports by 
sea, tlic following is from the Sfnh'sman’‘< 
Year-Book for 1932, page 140 : 

“'Phe total imports and exports of the latest 
ports in private merchandise only in 193(J-1 were 
in rupees : Bombay, 113.2 erores ; Calcutta, 131.0 
croroB ; Karachi, 37.6 crorcB ; Itangoon, 44,3 crorcs ; 
Madras, 28.4 crores; Chittagong. 6.9 crores; 
Tuticorin, 4.9 crores.*’ 

It is to be borne in mind that both 
Bombay and Bengal serve other provinces 
which are not maritime. 

Bombay commerce is no doubt more in 
the hands of Indians than Europeans, whereas 
the opposite is the case with Bengal. But 
as Bord Sankey’s report speaks of ^'adequate 
weightage of the special representation which 
we have recommended for Indian and 
European Commerce,” which may bo a dodge 
for giving Europeans a few more seats, and 
as the Bombay Presidency is certainly not 
superior to every other province in economic 
enterprise, outturn and importance, taking 
both IndiM and European entrrpremnrs into 
consideration, we do not see why Bombay 
should have any weightage on the ground of 
a non-existent superiority, even assuming 
that .such superiority was a valid ground for 
weightage, which it is not. 

We nuw OQOiLe to the question of Bombay^s 
historical importanoe. We do not. deny its 
h!a{K>rt^ not deny its 

ffil-W 


commercial importance. What we do deny is 
that it alode; to the exclusion of the other 
provinces, possesses historical or economic 
importance, or is pre-eminent in either respect. 
When historical importance is spoken of, 
which period of history or ‘pre-history’ 
is referred to ? Or are all such periods as 
a whole to be taken into ednsideraiion f Arid 
is the history of reigning dynasties and o|E 
wars and conquests alone to be considered, 
or the history of the people also to bd taken 
into account ? Are we or are we not to lay 
stress on the history of tlic arts, literature, 
philosophy, science and culture in general ? 
On a broad and profound view of history, 
it will be found that no major province of 
India is without some special historical 
importance of its own. But why speak of 
major provinces alone V The minor provinces, 
Delhi for oxainph*, may also lay claim to special 
historical importance. Even desert Baluchistan 
claims to have yielded the earliest and most 
important find of pro-historic painted pottery 
in India at Nal in the Jhalawan district. 

As regards the “general importance” 
claimed for the Panjab, it is not clear what 
exactly is meant thereby. It does certainly 
possess general importance, as does many 
another province. I*erhapa the reference is 
to its being the recruiting ground of a 
larger number of sepoys thau any other 
province. If so, the other provinces which 
formerly furnished sepoys are not to blame. 
Sepoys ceased to be drawn from them for 
political and other similar reasons, but not 
because they were uuablc to supply very good 
fighting material, as has been shown from 
authoritative sources in articles published in 
this Rerieir in July and September 1930, and 
January and February 1931. 

Giving weigtage to Bombay has been 
sought to be justified on the additional ground 
that she has long enjoyed almost equal 
represeutatioii with the most populous 
jtrovinces. But injustice to the latter cannot 
lose its character of unjnstness because of 
the length of its duration. 

This discussion of the claims of different 
provinces has not at all been to <iur liking. 
Moreover, it may indirectly help the efi*u1» of 
our enecoies to foment provincial jealousies. 
It has been undertaken from a sense of du^ 
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in the interests of justice, ho that no feeling of 
injustice may rankle in the breasts of the 
people of any province. There is no animus 
against either Bombay or the Panjab. They 
are important limbs of India, without which 
the country would be weak indeed. Not to 
speak of ancient or mediaeval history, who 
can forget or minimize the contributions made 
to the buildii^ up of modern India by Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, Ranade, Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar, Pherozeshah Mehta, Tilak, 
Gokhale, J. N. Tata, Badaruddin Tycbji, 
Swami Dayaiianda, Lajpat Rai, Swami Shrad- 
dhaiianda, Mahatma Gandhi and others ? If 
only the people of every Province would try to 
discover in what respects the other provinces 
were important, their eiVorts would surely be 
crowned with success in every case. They 
may rest as8urc>d that they would thus find 
in every province some special kind of 
oxc(‘llcnce which was not very marked 
in the other provinces. In tliis way, every 
province would appear important and the 
declaration by interested parties of some 
special importance of a province or two to the 
exclusion of the rest would be treated with 
just suspicion. 

Seats AUoffed to Communities and 
Interests in the Federal Legislatme 

The most glaring example of ^‘favoured 
community” treatment is the number of seats 
given to the Eurepeans. According to thti 
census of 1931, the number of Europeans 
is only 1 iiH,134. But to this small number 
of persons nwen seats have been out of the 
160 in the Upper House for British India 
and fwtrfcva seats in the Lower House out 
of the. 250 for British India. It is to be 
borne in mind that, according to Appendix 
II of the White Paper, the 267.1 million in¬ 
habitants of British India are to have these 
total numbers of 150 and 2.60 seats in the 
Upper and Lower Houses respectively. So 
in toe Upper House every I 23 million persons 
^ one seat, and in the Lower House there 
M one seat for a little less than one million 
people. But the Europeans are such super¬ 
men that only 168134 of them get 7 seats 
in the Upper House ahd 14 in the Lower ! 

We Imve already said that Mussalmans are 
much less than one-third of population 


of British India. Yet in both the Houses they 
have been given one-third of the Britisn 
Indian seats. Excluding Burma, there are 
66,478,669 Mussalmans in India. Excluding 
Burma again, there are 40,254,576 Depressed 
Glass people in British India. That is to 
sav, thev are somewhat less than two-thirds 
of the Muslim population. But whereas in 
the Federal Assembly or Lower House 
Muslims arc to get 82 scats, the Depressed 
castes are to get only 19 ; and apparently 
in the Upper House no seats have been 
reserved for them. Yet British die- 
hards, imperialists and officials profess groat 
anxiety for the welfare of the Depressed 
Glasses ! Further instances of unequal treat¬ 
ment need not bo multiplied. But it must 
bo added that 10 seats for Labour and 9 for 
Women are quite inadequate. 

To prevent misunderstanding it should be 
stated that we are against reservation of seats 
for any community or interest. But as the 
principle of reaervatiou has been accepted by 
the Government, the number of seats reserved 
ought to have been strictly in proportion to 
population, without weightage. 

The Majority Converted to a Minority 
in the Federal Legislature 

The total population of British India 
mi HUH Burma is 256,627,138. Of these 
177,157,035 are Hindus. Deducting 
10,254,576 Depressed Class Hindus, we got 
136,902,459 as the number of the "Caste'* 
Hindus. They form the biggest group by 
themselves. 

But they alone are not entitled to the 
"General” seats. Parsis, Buddhists, Jainas, 
Jews, Animists, and others share these seats 
with them. These latter number 91742, 
342161, 408622,17625,4666634 and 1638015 
respectively in British India. So that for 
the "General” seats there are altogether 
143,967,258 claimants. 

It has been stated above that the total 
population of British India ^mnus Burma is 
256,627,138. The 143,967,258 daimants for 
tile ‘^General" seats are thus more tiuin half 
the total population of British India, Burma 
exdttded. The 136,902469 “Ckwte” BSndus 
alone are also more tbmi haM tiie totd 
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population of British India, excluding Burma. 
Even if Burma were included, tho total 
number of claimants (143,967,258) to the 
“General seats, would be the majority in 
British India. Hence they ought to have 
got more than half the total number of seats 
provided for British India. In any case they 
ought to have got at least half the seats. 
Butin the F^ederal Assembly, out of the 
250 British Indian seats only 105 have been 
, allotted to them! Thuj< the majoritii fias 
been ronverierl to n tnimn’ty ! One of the 
“14 points” laid great stress upon by Muslim 
Indians is that by no arrangement must a 
majority be reduced anywhere to a minority 
or even an c({uality. Therefore jiistiee-loving 
Muslims should condemn this conversion of 
the non-Muslim majority to a minority. 

And who are the moo who form this 
majority ? They have among them tin* 
largest number of the ablest, the most public- 
spirited, the most sclf-sacrilicing, and tho 
most prosecuted fighters for self-rule in India. 
Verily they have got their reward in being 
redu(‘.cd to a position of hopeless impotency 
in the Federal legislature. 

On the other hand, a few hundred Princes 
of India, who have not striven for Indian 
self-rule but who would, on the coiiti*ary, be 
used as tools to fight Indian nationalism, are 
to have 100 seats out of 260 in the Upper 
House and 125 seats out of 375 in the 
liower placed at their disposal to be filled 
by their nominees. 

Even if their subjects numbering 8l,237,5(»l 
had the right to elect their representa¬ 
tives to the Federal Legislature, they would 
not be entitled to more seats than the 
134,967,258 claimants to the “General” seats. 

This Paper Nof Final 

The British Parliament is to set up a 
Joint Select Committee to consider the 
proposals contained in the White Paper in 
consultation with Indian representatives, and 
to report upon them. After this report has 
been laid it will be the duty of His Majesty’s 
Gov«nm«it to introduce a Bill embodying 
their own final plan. So it must not "be 
wauiaa4 that, the present [»ioposals are in 
all rtspeetc to complete and final that a Bill 


would contain nothing which is not Covered 
by this Whke Paper.” 

'Phe Indian “represenfatives” are only 
to be consulted. They are like witnesses, or 
assessors without votes. Even if they had 
the right to vote, their number being com¬ 
paratively small, they would not have been 
able to improve the proposals in any way. 

It may be taken for granted that the Joint 
Select f’ommittee, would not in their report 
recommend more powers to be given to the 
hVderal and Provincial Ijegislatufes than are 
proposed in the White Paper. It is not implied 
that the White Paper haft proposed to give any 
real power to tho people of India. (Changes in 
the proposals would generally be in the 
direction of strengthening the Executive. In 
the Bill to be drafted by the Cabinet that 
process of strengthening the E.x('cutive would 
be continued. When the Hill is considered 
and debated upon in Parliament, the 
Churchilliaii and other die-hardest groups 
would try tli(;ir utmost to still further 
strengthen the Executive. 

tSo we do not know the worst yet. 

When will the Federation be 
Inaugurated ? 

First the (Constitution Act will have to 
be passed. That is not a question of weeks 
or months. When it is passed, then alone 
will tho States be in possc-ssion of complete 
knowledge of the character and powers of the 
F'ederation to which they are asked to accede. 

“So far an the States are coneerned, Ilia 
Maicsly's ifovornment propose as tho conditiw 
to be satisfied before the Federal coustitudon is 
bnmght into operation that the Kulers o£ Btutea 
re])rcsenting not less than half the aggregate 
population of the Indian Stales and entitled to 
not less than half the seats to bo allotted to the 
States in the Federal Tipper Obamber shall bare 
executed Instruments of Accession.” 

This will take an appreciable period of 
time, particularly as some Priuces of the Jam 
of Navanagar group have given indications 
of reluctance to accede to the Federation. 

Then there is another condition. The 
proposals relating to responsibili^ for the 
Finance of tho Federation are bas^ the 
assumption that 

"before the first Federal Minisby comoa ioto 
being, a Beserve Bank, bree from pcfiuinsl infiueno& 
will have beeu . set op Sty Indian legialobmt and 
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be already aiiccesafally operating. The Bank 
would bo entrusted with the management of 
{•nnoncy and exchange.” 

As ^^thc successful establishment and 
operation of such a bank” depends ^^on world 
economic conditions,” some of the conditions 
are said to be outside the control of the 
British and fndian (lovernracnts. 

The proposed Reserve Bank of India is 
required to be free from political influence. 
Many, if not most, of the Indian capitalists, 
industrialists and commercial magnates who 
understand hnaueo and problems of currency 
and exchange, have direct or indirect political 
affiliations. They must not, it seems, have 
anything to do with the Rererve Bank. The 
alternative would, therefore, be either that the 
Bank would be controlled entirely by 
Britishers. Indian figureheads with little 
or no undiTstanding of the problems 
involved, or with no backbone to oppose the 
Britishers, may be associated with them. 

There is some .rimihirity bstweon the 
proposed Reserve Bank of India and the 
Ilank of England. As England is not a 
subject country, the political life and policy 
of Great Britain and the operations of the 
Bank of England and its many economic 
institutions are closely knit together 

The condition that the Reserve Bank must 
be free from political influence means in 
plain language that it must be free from 
pro-India influence- ■ -there would, of course, 
be no objection to its operating under pro- 
Britain political influence. 

However, the establishment and suc<‘esB- 
ful operation of a Reserve Bank is a condition 
precedent to the functioning of the Indian 
Federation. This will take some time. 

There is another pre-requisite. 

‘‘Ik is the intention of His ]Maje8ty'B tioverti- 
ment that the Federation shall be brought into 
being by Itoval Proclamation, but that the 
Prodamation shall not be issued'until both Houses 
of Parlianumt have presented an Address to the 
Ckown with a prayer for its promulgation.” 

Are both Houses of Parliament 
dying to present an Address to the British 
C^wn with a prayer for the promulgation of 
the Royal Proclamation bringing the 
Federation into being ? Would they be in 
a huny ? 

. Oar readers are sufficiently intelligent to 


understand that what has been written in this 
Note does not imply that we are impatient 
for the early establishment and functionii^ 
of a Federation like the one outlined in the 
White Paper. What is really ftanted, and 
wanted as early as practicable, is the 
establishment of a Federation making the 
whole of India an autonomous self-ruling 
unit, or, in any case, the promulgation of a 
constitution which will aulomaticaUy lead 
to the establishment and functioning of such 
a federation at an early date. If that is 
impossible at present, nothing would please 
us more than the postponement sine tUc of 
even the consideration of the federal plans 
outlined in the White Paper. 

Will There be only **Provincial 
Autonomy" First ? 

The kinds of (-entral Responsibility and 
provincial autonomy described in the White 
Paper are not only valueless but would be 
injurious to the interests of the nation and, 
therefore, unacceptable. Hence we are noi, 
eager for either. But as Indian nationalists 
have asked for the simultaneous inauguration 
of both, of course of a desirable type, it is 
necessary to try to find out what probability 
there is for such simultaneity. 

It seems to us tliat behind a cloud of 
words one can clearly discern the great 
probability, amounting almost to moral 
certainty, of ^^provincial autonomy” alone 
being given to British India first. With 
regard to this mutter paragraph 13 of the 
Introduction, reproduced below, seems to 
breathe hot and cold at the same time. We 
are first told that 

‘‘His Majesty’s Governmeut do not contemplate 
the introduction of the new autonomous constitu¬ 
tions in the i’rovinoca under conditions which 
will leave Federation as a mere contingency in 
the future.” 

This noHH-oiifeinplation is followed imme¬ 
diately by the statement of the following 
probahility of a difiFerent kind : 

“It is probable that it will be found eunvenient, 
or even necessary, that the new Provincial 
Governments should be brought into bmog in 
advance of the chan^ in the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the entry m the States.” [Italics otin. 
Ed.. M.B.] 

Seeing (hat this may cause despair in 
the minds of ^ose who have set tbdir hearts 
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upon getting Federation and Provincial 
AntODomy simultaneously, the draftsman of 
the White Paper immediately injects the 
following heart-stimulant: 

“But tho comini; into Ixiine of the autonomoufl 
I’rovinces will only be the first step towards the 
complete Federation for which the Constitution 
Act will provide 

This is followed again by a sedative and 
cordial combined in the subjoined form : 

“and Ilis Majesty's Government have stateii 
that if causes beyond Ihoir control should place 
obstacles in the way of this programme they will 
take steps to review the whole position in con¬ 
sultation with Indian opinion." 

This is non-committal witli a vengeance, 
lly the way, could anybody tell us the 
number of those Indians who still believe 
in any advantage to India of Government’s 
‘'consultation’’ with what is officially declar- 
('d to be “Indian opinion”? 

l*aragraph 13 of tlie Introdiictiou from 
which we have made extracts above end.s 
thus : 

“I’rovisioii will accordingly be rcquiied in the 
Gonstitution Act for the iicriod, however short, 
it may be, by which Provincial autonomy may 
precede the cnm{>lctc establishment of the 
Federation." 

For “however shot'! it may be,” many 
will be inclined to road, “however lon(f it may 
be.” Tho duration of the period is nowhere 
mentioned or indicated. 

“’rhe nature of the transitory arrange¬ 
ments contemplated for this purjiose is ex¬ 
plained in paragraph 202 of the Proposals,” 
partly thus : 

“The Constitution Act. though treating the 
Federrtion as a whole, will contun pronsions 
enabling the Provincial Constitutions for which 
it provides to be brought into being, if necess^, 
before tho constitution as a whole comes into 
b^g. 

All these extracts from the White Paper 
justify us in considering it morally certain 
that there will be an indefinitely long interval 
between the introduction of provincial 
autonomy and complete Federation. During 
that interval, by virtue of transitoiy pro¬ 
visions to be included in the Ooostiitution 

'^e executive oi^ the C^ntaral Govem- 
moBt, though neoessaxily deprived of much 
ol its present range of authority in the 
PcOTUkees^arould.lor the time being bo placed 
ilk. idbstaiifially Mme .position as that 


occupied by the Governor-General in 
(Joaneil under the existing Act!” 

Governor-General's Insfrumenf 
of InsfrucHons 

In exercising his powers “the Governor- 
General will act in accordance with an 
Instrument of Instnictions to bo issued to 
him by the King.’^ 

“The draft of the Oovernor-Generars Instrument 
of Instructions (including the drafts of any 
amendments thereto) wul bo laid before heth 
Houses of Parliament, and opportunity will be 
provided for (ach House of Parliament to make 
to TIis Majesty representations for an amendment 
of, or addition to, or omission from, the 
I ustruetions.’’ 

The fact that it has been considered 
necessary to provide for laying the Instru¬ 
ment of Instructions before Parliament, etc., 
shows that the British Government want to 
have the advantage of consulting public 
opinion. Hut it is British public opinion 
which they want. Indian opinion does not 
count. 


The Governor-General's Powers 

“The Governor-! Teneral will himself direct and 
and control the administration of certain Dep^- 
ments of State—namely, Hefenee, .External Ainurs 
and [ecclesiastical Aifaus.” 

Defence and External Relations are essen¬ 
tial functions of autonomous countries. l^ut 
in the case of India these are to be placed 
outside national control. No ludication is given 
as to when, if ever, they would come under 
national control. As for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, India not being primarily or mainly 
a Christian country, there is no reason why 
there should be here any Ecclesiastical 
department at all. 

Apart from his exclusive respousibUi^ for the 
Keserved Departments (noted above) the Governor- 
General in administering the government of the 
Federation will be declared to have a “special 
responsibility” in r^pect of 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the 
p«U!e or tranquility of India or any part thereof; 

(b) The saf^anling of the financial, stability 
and credit of the Federation ; 

(r) the safeguarding of the legitimate interest 
of minorities ; 

(d) the securing to the members of the Public 
^enrices any rights provided taei them fay the 
ConBtitutk>n Act and the safegiufrdfasg ox their 
legitimate interests; 

f<0 the prevention of ooimuercial disetimioation : 

(/} protection of the rights of any Indian 
State > 


X 
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(g) matter which aifects the administration 

of any Department under the direction and control 
of the Oovernor-tiencnd. 

In all those matters the Governor-General 
*^8 to act, notwithstanding his Miaisters’ 
advice, in such manner as he judges requisite 
for the due fuldlincnt of his special responsi¬ 
bility.” If anything proposed to be done 
by any Minister or Ministers is considered 
by the Governor-General to <‘ven indirectly 
a3ect the due dis<'hargc of any special 
responsibility of his, he will have and exercise 
over-riding powers. 

In the Introduction it has been explained 
why the Governor-General must have these 
special responsibilities. We have no space 
to examine these reasons. Bufiice it to say 
that the Governor-General and Governors 
have been given such extensive powers as to 
leave the Ministers and Legislatures without 
any final powers. This would be clearer 
still when the Governor-General’s law-making 
and ordinance-making powers and his 
powers relating to assenting or not assenting 
to legislative enactments arc taken into 
consideration. 

Why the Executive Must Have So 
Much Power in India 

' Perhaps there are certain underlying 

assumptions in the minds of the British 
Ministers which may explain the giving of 
plenary powers to the Executive in India. 
These are indicated below, as far as we 
could guess. The Members of Indian Legis¬ 
latures and the Ministers will be for the 
most part Indians. Indians are generally 

fools, nincompoops, imbeciles, blind and 
narrow-minded partisans, or persons who are 
generally either indifferent to the welfare of 
their countrymen or ill-disposed towards 

them. For this reason, it is necessary to 
give extraoi^inaiy powers to supermen 

imported from overseas to do what Indians 
cannot do and undo or prevent the wrong 
things done or intended to be done by Indians. 

^at the Executive in Europe and 
America are not invested with such extensive 
and not always well-defiued poweia u because 
in those oontinenta there are and have been 
no sectarhtidsm, nonpartisanship, no minorities 
disafaslities, aiM no raee,,,pr 


religious riots, and there has always been an 
abundant supply of indigenous supermen, 
wise, capable and well^isposed to their 
compatriots. 

Why Not Safeguard the Interests 
of the Majority ? 

That the legitimate interests of a minority 
should be protected goes without saying. 
But the best and perhaps the only way to do 
it is to evoke and depend on the good will 
of other minorities and the majority. To 
treat a country as if it were the battle-ground 
of warring camps is to make it such, if it be 
not one, or to keep it a battle ground for 
ever, if it be one. Such treatment can result 
only in the prevention or putting oft’ of 
the growth of national solidarity. 

it has been shown in a previous note in 
this issue that the majority has been reduced 
in the Federal Legislature to the position of 
a minority. 

Hence our suggestion is that Hw 
safeguarding of thu legitimate interests of the 
majoritg shoald he one. of the speeial 
respofis-ibilities of the Govet'nor-Genernl. 

Will the Executive's Extraordinary 
Powers Lie Unused ? 

It has been said that though the White 
Paper proposes to arm the Executive with 
extensive powers, these will be seldom used. 
Such a plea or excuse is contrary to ex¬ 
perience. Even the old Regulations of the 
early years of the 19th century have been 
repeatedly resorted to. The Foreigners’ Act 
of the year 1865 (?) is being used for political 
purposes against the inhabitants of the Indian 
States doing business in British India. The 
powers of certification and of ordinance- 
making have been repeatedly used. 

"Introduction'' and ''Proposals' of 
the White Paper 

The White Paper has been veiy carefully 
written. But it suffers from one glaring 
defect There is much in common between 
the 'introduction” ^d the "Proposals,” 
involving much tiresome repetition. In 
examiniog and commenting on any of tiiese 
two main parte of the White (hio has 
constantly to tom to the other. It mNdd not 
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have been at all difficult to make the 
Proposals the main text of the White Paper 
with the explanatory matter contained in the 
Introduction relating to any Proposal printed 
. under it. 

The Plea that Presidents of Republics 
Have Large Executive Powers 

In extenuation of the large discretionary 
powers proposed to be given to the Governor- 
General it has been said that the Presidents of 
Republics—the United States of America, 
for example, have such powers. But these 
Presidents are Nationals of their country and 
elected by their fellow-citixens, and, therefore, 
they are presumed to act, in the sole interests 
of their own country. 

Moreover, there is generally some remedy 
for their mistakes, their arbitrary acts, their 
vetoes, etc. Take the ease of the I'resident 
of the United States of America. The Senate 
is entrusted with the power of ratifying or 
rejecting all treaties made by the president 
with foreign Powers. The Senate is also 
invested with the power of confirming or 
rejecting all appointments to office made by 
the President ; and its members constitute a 
High Court of Impeachment. The House of 
Representatives has the sole power of im¬ 
peachment. If the President vetoes any 
legislative enactment. Congress has the power 
of passing such a law again by the prescribed 
majority, and in that case the President can¬ 
not veto it again. 

The Federal Legislature of India is not 
going to be vested with any such powers. 

Other Powers of the Governor- 
General 

Apart from tho Reserved Departments aud the 
specified 'speded responsibilities’ of tho (.fovernor- 
G«i«ral outside the sphere of those Departments, 
there is a third eatery of matters in which the 
QoveraoivGeneral will not be under any constitu¬ 
tional obligation to seek, or, havii^ sought, to be 

guided by, ministerial advice.In this range of 

"diaorationary powers”.His Majesty’s Govern¬ 

ment anticii^ that the following matters will be 
indudsl t 

M The {M»w«r to dissolve, prorogue and sum- 
Leghilature ; 

(9) toe power to aesent to, or withhold assent 
frosi. SSbt ^ reiwve them for tlm significdiiou 
of i&, miee^e plaaeure { 

M The grant of nrevUMu saaedon to the inteo- 
dnetion of eegrtein eiaeiee of legudatire measures ; 


(d) The power to summon forthwith a Joint 
.Session of the I^t^Islature in cases of emergency, 
where postponement till the expiration of the 
period to be prescribed by the (constitution Act 
might hare serious consequences. 

To the foregoing must be added : 

(e) The power to take action, notwithstanding 
an adverse vote in the liCgislature ; 

(fl The power to arrest the course of discussion 
of measures in the Legislatiure ; 

( 9 ) The power to make rules of legislative 
business in so far as these are required to provide 
for the due exercise of his own powers and res¬ 
ponsibilities. 

The Governor-General will have the 
power to enact a Govternor-Goneral’s Act at 
his discretion, if after receiving a Message 
from him relating to it, it is not passed by 
either Chamber or both of them. A Governor- 
Gencral^s Act so enacted will have the same 
force and effect as an Act of the Legislature. 

The Governor-General will have the 
power to make and promulgate ordinances, 
and renew them for a second period, “if 
at any time he is satisfied that the 
requirements of Reserved Departments, or 
any of the 'special responsibilities^ with 
which he is charged by the Constitution Act, 
render it neceasarj'.” 

He will also have the power of makin g 
and promulgating other ordinances, “for the 
good government of British India,” if at a 
time when the Federal Legislature is not in 
session his Ministers are satisfied that an 
emergency exists. 

Both kinds of ordinances, while in 
operation, will have the force and effect of 
Acts of the Legislature. 

Finally, there is the following paragraph 
(44) of the Introduction, with the correspond¬ 
ing paragraph (55) of the Proposals “in the 
event of breakdown of the coqstitution” : 

*‘44. The proposals indicated above have no 
reference to situations where a complete break¬ 
down of the constitutional machinery has occurred. 
It is the intention of His Majesty's Government (hat 
the constitution should contain separate provision to 
meet such sitnations, should they unfortunately 
occur either in a province or in the Federation 
as a whole, whereby the (jlovernor-ijksieral or the 
Governor, as the case may be. will be given 
plenary authority to assume all powers that ho 
deems necessary for the purpose of carrying on 
the King’s Govern men t” 

No Provision for Attaining Freedom 
by Evolution 

There is very much more to write abbut 
White Paper to m^e its real character 
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uad^ta'tOod. fiat a thorough examination 
of it would be impossible unless at least 
two entire issues of 2lu> Modern Rpv'iew were 
devoted to it What, however, has been 
already written will enable the reader to 
r^bse that those who have drafted this 
document have made all provisions imagi¬ 
nable and humanly possible to keep complete 
British dominatiMi over India intact for a 
period to which no limit has been fixed. But 
there is not a word anywhere iu the White 
Paper to indicate how the people of India 
may become free and self-ruling. There is 
nothing in the constitution to show how it 
may automatically, by evolution, become the 
constitution of a self-ruling India. The 
words, period of transiition, transitory provi¬ 
sions, etc., or their equivalents, are indeed 
to be found in the document. But there is 
nothing to indicate when this period will 
come to an end. In fact, it cannot be 
inferred from anything in the White Paper 
that the idea has ever crossed the mind of 
His Majesty’s ministers that the period of 
transition may, should or will at all 
terminate at any future time. Is tlie period 
of transition intended to bo on everlasting 
one? 

We have used the words, 'liow the people 
of India may become free and self-ruling.” 
Such words arc not to be found iu the White 
Paper. Ho one would expect to find them 
there. The words which one actually finds 
there arc “the conversion of the present 
system of government in India into a respon¬ 
sibly governed Federation of States and 
Provinces.” That is the final goal ;--not 
absolute independence, nor even Dominion 
Status. And tliere are tlie limitations or 
aafegnards “during a period of transition,” to 
which no limit has been set or indicated. 

The British Ministry perhaps do not 
" entertain the idea that India should evolve 
into a free country. Nor do they mention it 
Anywhere that at some future time the British 
people may be pleased, out of sheei* generosity, 
to make India free. Where there can be 
neiAer a free gift of freedom, nor the 
of freedom by political evolution, 
hiatory i&Wa that the only alternative left is 
r^olatiotil But that also cannot be the 
ioteotiicm A the ’British ministry. What, 


then, is their intention ? What is their 
reading of the future ? 

Vetoing Power of His Majesty 
in Council 

It is a hope-inspiring feature of the White 
Paper that in one small paragraph of the 
Proposals there is an indication that the 
British ministry axe capable of imagining that 
even the supermen who arc appointed 
Qovernors-General may sometimes make the 
mistake of assenting to Bills which arc harm- 
fid ! 1^'or this paragraph lays down that 

•‘Any Bill assented to by the Governor-Clencral 
will ivithin twelve months be subject to dis¬ 
allowance by His Majesty in Council.” 

As the King a<*.ts only on the advice of 
his advisers, this means that if the Governor- 
Geucral makes a mistake in assenting to some 
particular Bill, the King’s advisers in far-off 
London will be able to find it out and rectify 
it within the brief period of twelve months. 

Fundamental Rights 

Regarding “a series of declarations com¬ 
monly described as a statement of ‘Funda¬ 
mental Rights’ ” the White Paper says : 

“His Majesty’s Ooveniment see serious objections 
to Kiving statutory expression to any large range 
of declarations of this ehar^,ter, but they are 
satisfieil that certain provisions of this kind such, 
for instance, as respect due to pctwnal liliert^ 
and rights of property' and the aigibility of all 
for public office, regardless of differences of caste, 
religion, etc., can appropriately, and should, find a 
place in the (Constitution Act. 

Ordinances and laws similar to Ordinances 
have enabled the Executive in various parts 
of India—in the province of Bengal and 
elsewhere, to arrest and detain persons 
without charge or trial for an indefinite length 
of time and to seize the movable and im¬ 
movable properties of persons without any 
trial according to the oi^inary processes of 
law. Docs the passage quoted above mean 
that the Constitution Act will make sucli 
things impossible in the future ? If so, why 
has the same White Paper made provision 
for arming the Govemor-Geneml and 
Governors with Ordinance-making powers 
and the power to enact Governor-Genec^I’s 
and Governor’s Acts ? If not, what is tho 
value of the words “respect due. to personal 
liberty and rights of property ?f’ 
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The paragraph relatlog to fandamental 
rights in the Introduction concludes thus : 

"His Kresty’s Government think it probable 
that occasion may be found in connection with 
the inanguration of the new constitution for a 
pronouncement by the Sovereign, and in that 
event, they think it m^ well tra found expedient 
humbly to submit for His Majestys consideration 
that such a pronouncement might advantageously 
give expression to some of the prop(»itions 
Buggated to them in this connection which prove 
unsuitable for statutory enactment.” 

Unless the propositions are actually 
stated, one cannot examine them or take 
It' for granted that they arc unsuitable for 
statutory enactment. 

Whatever that may be, the question that 
is really important is whether the propositions 
to be laid down in His Majesty’s 
pronouncement are intended to be honoured 
and carried out by the Governments in India. 
If they are, we do not see any reason for not 
embodying them in the Constitution. If they 
are not, they should not find place in a royal 
pronouncement. 

English not being our mother tutigue, we 
do not possess sufficient knowledge of the 
English language and English usage to clearly 
understand the difference between a Royal 
Proclamation and a Royal Pronouncement. 
Perhaps the two are substantially the same* 
or similar. If so, it would not be right for 
Englishmen to expose a Royal pronouncement 
to the risk of being interpreted as Queen 
Victoria’a Proclamation has been, for 
instance, by Sir James Stephen. That 
eminent jurist said that that proclama¬ 
tion was a mere ceremonial document; it 
was not a treaty and so it did not impose 
any responsibility and obligation on the 
English people. 

Nor is it desirable that the suggested 
royal pronouncement should be classed 
with the documents which the historian 
Freeman has referred to slightingly in the 
following passage : 

"But when we come to manifestoes, 
proclamations,... here we are in the chosen 
mmn of lies,... He is of childlike simplicity 
indeed who believes every act of Parliament 
as tdding us not only what certain aumst 
persons md, but the motives which led them 
to do it; so is he who bdieves that the 
vetdiot and sentence of every court was 
nedosasri ly perfeot tighteoaaneee, even in times 

ei-ts 


when orders were sent beforehand for the 
trial and execution of sudi a man.”—Free¬ 
man’s MUhods of itistoriecU tStudy, Tiondon, 
1886, pp. 268-259. 

Let the British Ministry do what they can 
in relation to the people of India, but let 
them spare His Majesty George V. 

National Confral Otter Finance Absent 
in the '^hite Paper 

Control over finance is an essential 
clement of national power. What little of it 
there will be under the Constitutidn Act 
appears from the following paragraphs : 

"49. Proposals for appropriation of Revenue-s, 
if they relate to the Heads of Expenditure 
enumerated in this paragraph, will not be 
submitted to the vole of either Chamber of 
Ijegislature, but will be open to discussion in 
both C'hamhers, except in tin* case of the 
salary and allowances of the Governor- 
General anil of expenditure reijuired for 
the discharge of the functions of the Crown 
in, anti arising out of, its relation with Rulers 
of Inilian States. 

The Heads of Expenditure referred to above 
are: 

(i) Interest, Sinking Fund charges and other 
expenditure relating to the raising, service, 
and management of loans ; expen<liture fixed 
by or under the Constitution Act; expenditure 
required to satisfy a decree of any Court or 
an arbitral award; 

(n) The salary anti allowances of the 
Governor-General ; of Ministers; of the 
Governor-General’s Counsellors; _ of the 
Financial Adviser ; of Chief Commissioners; 
of the, Governor-f^eneral’s personal and 
secretarial staff an I of the Financial Atlviser ; 

(m) Expenditure required for the Reserved 
Departments, for the discharge of the functions 
of the Crown in and arising out of its relation 
with Rulers of Indian States; or for the 
discharge of duties imposed by the Constitu¬ 
tion Act on a principal Secretary of State. 

(«<.') The salaries and pensions (including 
pensions payable to their dependants) of 
Judges of the Federal or Supreme Court or 
of Judicial Commissioners under the Fedend 
Government ; and expenditure certified by the 
Governor-General ^ter consultation with his 
Ministers as required for the expenses of, 
those Courts. 

{«) Expenditure required for Excluded 
Areas ana l^’tish Baluchistan ; 

{vi) Salaries and pensions payable to, or 
to dependants of, certain members of Public 
Services,"' and certain other sums imyable to 

sudi persons. _ ‘t 

* l^eM Inetode' ptaetii^y ail important abd 
highly piM oflkarB. EA, U. tL 
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The Govemor-Greneral will be empowered 
to decide finally, and conclusively, for nil 
purposes, any question whether a particular 
Item of expenditure does or does not fall 
under any of the Heads of Expenditure 
referred to in this paragraph. 

‘T)0. At the conclusion of the budget 
proceedings the Governor-Cleneral will authen¬ 
ticate by his signature all appropriations, whether 
voted or tho.se relating to matters enuinerah-d 
in pnmgmph tO ; the appropriations so anthon- 
ticaterl will be laid before both (.’hanibers of 
tho Legi.slature but will not be open to 
discussion. 

In the appropriations so authenticated the 
Governor-firenerHl will be <‘nipowercd to in¬ 
clude any additional amounts whieb he 
regards as necessary for the discharge of any 
tf his .special re.spousibilitiea, so however tliat 
the total amount autl'cntinated urnhr any 
Head is not in exee.s.s of the amount originally 
laid Indore the ljegi.sluture under that Head 
in the .statement of proposals for ajipropria- 
«ion. 

The authentication of tho ({overnor-f Jcneral 
will be .sufficient authority for the due ajipliea- 
tion of the sums involved. 

“51. The jirovisions of puragraphas 4.5 t) 50 
inclusive will apply with tiie necessary 
modification to proposals for the appropriation 
of revenues to meet expenditure not ineluded 
in the Annual Estimates which it may 
b-K*ornc necessary to incur during the conr.se 
of the financial year.” 

There are similar provisions and similar 
non-votaI)le Heads of Expenditure in relation 
to the Provinces. 

The paragraphs quoted above, show that, 
though the people of India will have to pav’ 
lai^c sums in tlic form of taxes, they will 
not have any control over the expenditure 
of a very large of the total revenues of the 
Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments. Most of the liabilities have 
been incurred without their consent. Many 
officers will continue to be ap[)ointcd witlmnt 
their consent on salaries not sanctioned by 
them. They will have no control over these 
officers. But their salaries, pensions, etc., must 
be paid by them. This will be responsible 
Government with a vengeance ! 

Rdminisfration of fhe Provinces 

In our comments on the White Paper 
we hitve not hitherto said anything about the 
Execa^ve and the Legislature of ^e Provin¬ 
ces. Korhave we said anything about the 


proposed Statutoiy Railway Board, which will 
deprive Indians of the legitimate right of 
controlling a principal means of developing 
their trade and industries and place this 
means in the hands of their rivals, the British 
capitalists, who will use it to foster theirs to 
the detriment of Indian interest. There 
is no room for any detailed comment on 
them in this issue. It may, however, be 
observed briefly that the Governors of the 
Provinces have been made as autocratic 
within their jurisdictions as the Governor^ 
General within his. Tho Governors will have 
the power to make and promulgate two kinds 
of Ordinances, to enact Governor’s Acts, to 
act contrary to the advice given by their 
ministers or without consulting them, to make 
appropriations of revenue irrespective of the 
opinions of their ministers or legislatures, 
and, in the event of a breakdown of the 
Constitution, "to assnme to himself all such 
powers vested by law in any provincial 
authority as appear to him to be necessary’ 
for the purpose of securing that the govern¬ 
ment of the Province shall be carried on 
effectively.” 

The Provincial Legislatures, too, have been 
made as poAVorless as the Federal Legislature. 

Prevention of Commercial Discri¬ 
mination, 

One of tho .'special responsibilities of the 
Governor-General is the prevention of com¬ 
mercial discrimination. The following 
"Proposals” are intended to prevent com¬ 
mercial discrimination : 

122 . The Federal Legislature and the 
Provincial Legislaturc.s will have no power 
to make laws subjecting in British India 
any British subject (including companien, 
partnerships or associatiatious constituted by 
or under any _ Federal or Provincial law), in 
respect of taxation, the holding of property 
of any kind, the carrying on of any profe.s- 
sion, trade, business or occupation, or the 
employment of any servants or agents, or 
in respect of residence or travel within^ 
boundaries of the Federation, to any disability 
or discrimination based upon hts religion, 
descent, caster colour or place of birth ; hut 
no law will be deemed to be discriminatory 
for this puimse on the ground only that 
it prohibits either absolutely or with exceptions 
the sole or mortgage of agriculturtd land in 
any wen to any pmson not belonging ^ 
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some class recognized as being a class of 
persons engaged in, or connected with agri¬ 
culture in that ar^ or which recogniz&s the 
existence of some right, privilege, or disability 
attaching to the members of a community 
by virtue of some privilege, law or custom 
having the force of law. 

A Federal or Provincial law, however, wliich 
might otherwise bo void on the ground of 
its discriminators’^ character will i)e valid if 
previously declared by the Governor-Creiioral 
or a Governor, as the ctase may be, in his 
discretion, to be necessary in the interests 
of the peace and tranquility of India or 
any part thereof. 

[Without (|ualificatlon of this kind, legisla¬ 
tion _ such _ as, for example, tlic Indian 
Criminal Tribes Act, wouhl be invalidaticd 
by the provision.s of this p.iragraph,| 

123. The Federal Jjegislatun^ and tlic 
Provincial Legislatures will have no power 
to iimke laws subjecting any British subject 
domiciled in the Unified Kingdom (including 
companies, etc, incorporated or constituted 
by or umicr the laws of the United Kingdom) 
to any disability or discrimination in the 
'xercise ot certain specified rights, if an 
Indian subject of His Majesty, or a companj’, 
etc. _ constituted by or under a Federal or 
Provincial law, as the case may be, wouhl not 
in the exercise in the United Kindom of the 
correspomling right be subject in the United 
Kingdom to any disability or discrimination 
of the same or a similar character. The 
rights in question are the right to enter, 
travel and reside in any part of British 
India ; to hold property of any kind ; to 
carry _ on any trade or business in, or with 
the inhabitants of, British In<lia ; and to 
appoint and employ at discretion agents and 
servants for any of the above purposes. 

Provision will be made on the same lines 
for equal treatment on a reciprocal basis of 
ships registered respectively in British India 
and the United Kingdom. 

rA_ question which will re<.)ulre separate 
consideration arises with regard to the regis¬ 
tration in ^ India of medical practitioners 
registered in the United Kingdom. A Bill 
which has an important bearing on this 
question is at present under consideration 
in the Indian Legislature I 

124. An Act of the Federal or a Provincial 
Logislature, however, which, with a view to 
the encouragement of trade or industry autho- 

payment of grants, bounties or 
wbsidtra out of public funds will not be 
held to &U within the tmrms of the two 
Igncedmg paramphs by reason only of the 
that it is limited to persoaa or oompanies 
nsideat w incorpomtea in India, or that it 
inraoeai>.on oejB|Mmie».,&ot trading in India 
. Ant tMf jpmiitod at a oonditixm of 


eligibility for any such grant, bounty or 
subsidy that the company shall be incorpora¬ 
ted under laws of British Indio, or conditions 
as to the composition of the Board of 
Directors or as to the fivilities to be given 
for training the Indian subjects of HU 
Majesty. 

By land alienation legislation certain 
Hindu castes, for instance in the Panjab and 
Sindj have been discriraiiiatod against, and 
Muslims have been favoured. Paragraph 
122 says that such n law is not dis¬ 
criminatory ! 

Paragraph 123 says in ottect that generally 
Britishers in India will not be subjected to 
any disability to which Indians arc not 
subjected in Great Britain. On the surface 
this appears (piitc just and fair. But on a closer 
examination it appears glaringly unjust and 
unfair. In Great Britain, speaking generally, 
all branchc.s of trade and industry, all mineral 
concessions and rights, all agricultural 
and forest lands, all water rights, and 
all facilities for coastal navigation as well 
as oceanic trafiic, are already in the 
hands of Britishers. Indians, even if they 
were very enterprising and very rich, can 
do little in the way of poaching on the 
preserves of the Britishers in their home-land. 
India, on the contrary, is still largely an 
undeveloped country. The vegetable, animal, 
and mineral resources of India have still to 
be exploited to a very great extent. Moat 
of the concessions relating to the most valu¬ 
able mineral deposits, so far known, arc 
already in the hands of Europeans. That is 
the case with many other kinds of rights 
and concessions. Inland and coastal traffic, 
not to speak of oceanic traffic, is almost a 
British monopoly. We need not dwell on 
how all this has happened. What the 
Britisher wants is that what he has not yet 
appropriated in India, he may have the right 
to appropriate without let or hindrance. 
With an air of self-righteousness ho appears 
to say to Indians : "Come to my conntry and 
take what you like, and allow me to go to y >nr 
country and take what 1 like,^’ fpfgetting 
that in Great Britain there is not mneh left 
for any foreigner to take but that in India 
there are still very valuable and extensive 
rights to acquire. Britishers also Icrget that 
ia Great Britain ^ they masters and can 
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prevent foreigner in various ways from 
acquiring any rights which may injure the 
interests of the natives of that country, but 
that in India Indians are not masters and 
cannot and have not hitherto been able to 
prevent the Britishers or other foreigners 
from forestalling them (Indians) in any kind 
of highly remnnerative occupation ; on the 
contrary, here it is the Britishers who can 
prevent Indians from, or at least place 
obstacles in the way of their prospering in 
various kinds of business. 

Efforts have been hitherto made to 
reserve the right of coastal navigation for 
Indians, now almost a British monopoly. 
The White Paper definitely puts its 
foot down on all such endeavours in 
future, though such reservation for nationals 
is the rule in most or at least many civilized 
countries. 

What the White Paper says in relation 
to medical practitioners is very revealing. 
British medical practitioners know less about 
tropical conditions and diseases than the 
graduates of our medical colleges do about 
British conditions and diseases. For, our 
medical graduates are trained in the Western 
allopathic system of medicine with the help 
of English text-books. Yet the White Paper 
mentions only "the registration in India of 
medical practitioners registered in the United 
Kingdom,” ignoring altogether the question 
of the registration of our medical graduates 
in the United Kingdom. 

RecTuifmenf fo Some AU-India 
Services 

The Secretary of State will after th»* com¬ 
mencement of the Constitution Act make 
appointments to tlic Indian Civil Service, the 
Indian Police and the Ecclesiastical Depart¬ 
ments, and, of course, their salaries, pensions, 
etc., will be non-votable. A footnote adds : 

Under existing: condilionM the personnel 
required for External Affairs ajid for conduct¬ 
ing relations with the States belong to a 
common department—the Indian Poreipci and 
P(4itical Department. After the commencement 
of the Oonstitiition Act, the latte/ will be 
under tl^ Yiowoy and their recruitment will 
be ebttteoUod by His Majesty’a .Oovemment. 
peraound of the Department of Asternal 
f J^Man wiU be 'under 


who will himself direct and control that Depart¬ 
ment. The method of recruitment to it has 
not yet been determined by His Majesty’s 
Government. For some time at any rate 
it may, for practical reasons, be found 
desirable to make the two departments inter¬ 
changeable. 


Paragraph 189 of the "Proposals” ends 


thus : 


At the expiration of five years from the 
commencement of the Constitution Act,^ a 
statutory enquiry will be held into the question 
of future recruitment for those Services, ex^pt 
the Foreign Department and the Ecclesiastical 
Department The decision on the results of 
this enquiry, with which the Governments in 
India concerned will be associated will rest 
with His Majesty’s Government, and be 
subject to the approval of both Houses of 
Parliament 

So appointments to the Ecclesiastical 
Department and the Indian Foreign and 
Political Department will continue to be made 
by the Secretary' of State till doomsday ! And 
when at the expiration of five years from the 
commencement of the Constitution Act a 
statutory enquiry will be held into the question 
of the future recruitment of the Indian Civil 
Service and the Indian Police, the people of 
India will have no voice in it—their 
business being only to pay, the decision will 
rest with His Majesty’s Government, and be 
subject to the approval of both Houses of 
Parliament! 


A Great Fault of the Proposed 
Constitution 

There are in the proposed constitution 
so many different kinds of constituencies 
according to different communities and 
interests that any united and common con¬ 
structive national endeavours will be very 
difficult. Very difficult also will be a joint 
fight against anti-Indian moves by the 
opponents of Indians. 

Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee 
and Hindu M. L. A* s' Conference 

The Bub-Committee oonsisting^^ of Messrs. 
B. Dub, Lfdchand Navahrsu, Dr. Radbakam^l 
Mukh^ee, Raja NaiiendbaQath aad Mr. 
Hiobilaa Sardi^ «mpoinlied by the joant confer* 
ence oi Hiuda MabwiaMia 
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Committee and Hindn members of the 
Central Legislature, submitted the follomng 
resolutions to the open conference on the 
27th of March : 

There is no advance in the constitutional 
status of India following from the proposals in 
the White Paper and they would not allay, but 
increase, discontent, as being most disappoint¬ 
ing and even retrogressive, for the foflowing 
reasons :—“The whole conception of the con¬ 
stitution is not based on the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people, but on the fact 
that India is a conquered territory, belonging 
to the Crown of England and to he adminis¬ 
tered, not in the interest of India, by the 
agents of the Crown ; (3) the communal 
award forming the basis of the structure of 
the constitution is predominantly pro-Moslem 
and highly unjust to Hindus ; (3) that though 
it ^reed to the introduction of central respon¬ 
sibility 'leading to Dominion Status to be 
accompanied during transition by safeguards 
demonstrably in the interest of India, the 
period of transition has not been provided, 
nor its period fixed, and safegiianis liave not 
been conceived in the interest of India; (4.) 
Central responsibility has been made depeml- 
ent on the one hand ultimately on the 
will of the princes and on the other on world 
economic conditions making establishment of 
reserve bank feasible, and more particularly 
on the will of both Houses of Parliament to 
present an address to His Majesty if and 
when they choose to proclaim establishment 
of the federation; (5) that the Governor-General 
is endowed with extraordinary powers under 
categories called reserved departments, special 
responsibilities, discretional, special and legis¬ 
lative powers ; (6) that the federal legislature 
lias been denial the power of constituting 

(7) lliat no provision 
compelto Indianization 
within a reasonable 
are still retained by 
the Secretaiy of State for recruitment of 
public services, and fundamental rights me 
not defined nor Included in the Oonsitution 
Act ; (8) that allocation of seats to the 
Hindus in the Lower House of the Central 
Leidslature and Bengal, Sind and Punjab 
legislature^ where the Hindus are in a 
minority, is grossly unjust as compared with 
the seats assigned to Mushms where they 
fcHrm minorities ; (9) that the Conference is of 
opinion that the time has come for bringing 
about political unity in the country on a broader 
lwsi% notwitiistanding the oontrovmsies on the 
oonuztuoal problem, so as to enable the 
oounlQr by capturing legislature and present- 
'ing a lutHkid \fii4iit to meet the oriaia that has 
'm&m' in. emtisfluapoe «f the reactionary 

—jRfie lYm. 


the Railway Board 
has been made for 
of the army 
time, and powers 


The next annual session of the Mahaeabba 
will be held at Madras in the last week of 
April, or in the beginning of June. 

The Joint Conference of the Mahasabha 
and Hindu legislators under the chairmanshw 
of Dr. Moonje had a prolonged sitting tul 
late at night to consider &e resolutions 
submitted by the sub-Committee. Abqut 

forty members attended. Tbou^ 

controversy arose over the wordiq^ 

of some of the resolutions, the ba^fC 

priniciples of most of them met with 
approval. The conference endorsed all the 
resolutions with minor alterations, excepting 
the last one which was amended materially. 
Tho amended resolution which was passra 
states that the conference is of opinion that 
political unity should be brought about in this 
country to present a united front to evolve 
a common line of action to meet the crisis 
that has arisen in consequence of the 
reactionaiy proposals in the White Paper. 

I'he Working Committee of the Mahasabha 
has declared April 9 to be observed as an 
All-India Day to condemn the White Paper 
and support the resolutions passed at 
the meeting. 


Arrest and Imprisonment of 
Congressmen 


It was announced in the papers weeks 
ahead that the next session of the Indian 
National Congress would be held in Calcutta 
on the 31st March and Ist April. To prevent 
the session being held, the police are armting 
persons connected with ^is ensuing session 
(we write this on the 29 th March) and they 
are being sent to jail after trials in whidh 
they do not take any part except admitting 
their connection with Congress. All this 
has come to be considered quite normal. 
But what sense is there in taking persons 
of the academic standing and so(^ status 
of Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal, ph. d. (Lond.), 
for example, to the police lOmk-up hand*- 
cuffed. They are not ^illy any offexiqe 
involving moral turpitude, Aey work qtii^'‘; 
openly, and they ao not reidst arrest 


.to 
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Muslim Bengalis Condemn Vtrhife 
Paper 

A meeting of tiic Council of the Bengal 
Presidency Muslim league was held on 
Sunday the 26th March 1933 at 7 p. m. to 
consider the White Paper. Maulavi Abdul 
Earini^ m. h. c.. President of the League, 
presided. There was a large gathering. 
Amongst those who attended were Maulavis 
Mujibar Rahman. S. M. Moazzum, m. a., Abdul 
Hakim, m. t-. Nazir Ahmed Chowdhury, 

H. Manowar, b. i.., Abdul Hakim Xlian and 
Dr. B. Ahmed. 

After a lengthy discussion the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

“The Council of the Bengal Presicloncy 
Muslim lieague reisords its deliberai* opinion 
* that the White Paper is thoroughly uusatis- 
factoiy and unacceptable, in as mucli as its 
proposals are reactionary and rtf illusive chirae- 
. t4»-and particularly detrimenial to the vital 
interests of the Muslim Community. It is 
not calculated to satisfy any section of political 
Indians. The Council of the League expects 
that all parties and communities in liidia 
will combine in vigorously opposing the 
pi^osals. 

“The Council of the League has noted with 
great dissatisfaction that^ flouting the unani¬ 
mous opinion of the Muslim Community and 
the verdict of the Bengal Legislative Council, 
it has been proposed to form a second 
chamber for Mngal, altogether overlooking 
the interest of the peasants and labourers 
who form an overwhelming majority of the 
population of the Province.” 

No Freedom of Speech in Hyderabad 
and Most other Indian States 

Ike Servant of India writes : 

A Deputation recently waited upon the 
Police Member of the Nizam’s Cjovernmeiit 
to plead with him for the grant of the 
elementary civic right of free<lom of .speech 
' to the people of Hyderabad State. Lest it 
'should bo drought that the demand was 
engineeml by dro disgruntled Hindu subjects 
of the Nizam and did irot command, general 
8 iippf«rt^ it may Ire mentioned that the 
deputation included two of His Exalted 
H^hness’g co-religionists. This shows that the 
inemivenience resulting from the restrictions 
on pabKc meeting that ate enforced in the 
State w felt no l«a keenly ^ by ,die .Haslims 
than by the Hindus. The principal complaint 
qt the deputatfobists was that, trlmtofer die 
fne Kiiaai’B 
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be, the practical effect of the enforcement of 
the rules governing the holding of public 
meetings has been b) make any kind of 
public meeting impossible in the Nizamis 
teiTitories. In the first place, _ no meeting, 
however innocuous, can be held in Hyderabad 
without the previous permission _ of the 
.■uithoritie.s, for which an application ten 
days in advance is neccHsary. Those who 
have anything to do with the organization of 
public meetings will have no difficulty in 
realizing how it is sometimes physically 
impossible to comply with this requirement. 
But oven in cases in which the submission 
of the prescribed application is possibla there 
IS no guarantee of its being accepted. Indeed 
if past experience is any guide, tlio tendency 
of the Hyderabad ofiiciddom has b^n in the 
dii'ection of discouraging such public activit>’ 
by withholding the requi.site permission. 
The case would have been different if these 
stringent regulations had been imposed as 
a result of any seditious or objectionable 
activity in the. State. According to _ th< 
deputatioiiists, however, no judicial proceedings 
for airy seditious or inflammatory utterence 
or writing have so far liecome necessary. 
And these restrictions on the iieople’s right 
to nssemhle for tlio discussion of public 
uffairs, wliicb helps forward their political 
education as well, ore looked ui>on by them 
as a slur on their loyalty b> the Nizam and 
his house. The restricrions, it is officially 
claimed, are designed to strike at the holders 
of political meetings. Apparently the Nizam’s 
Government is not subtle enough to detect 
any distinction between seditious meetings 
and political meetings : to them both are 
synonymous and therefore equally undesirable. 

But why need anybody be so harsh upon 
the Nizam for denying this elementary right 
to hi.s people^ since the restrictions on free 
speech prevailing in Hyderbad have their 
cxruuterparts in most Indian States ? 

Government of India Loan Conversions 

The White Paper professes' to be dead 
against commercial discrimination, and it is 
really so when the interests of Britishers 
are affected, though discrimination in favour 
of Indians is merely the advantage 
which all nationals naturally get in their own 
countries. But when there is real dis¬ 
crimination in practice in favour of 
Britishers, it is alright. This is borne out 
by the following paragraphs from The 
People : 

The Oovemmentof India have a fairly lai|pB 
oonv^on sobems afoot. !nie I^noB-Mainbar 
vofeRed to it (in lik> 4 >ee<^ whOs pnuwfvrity. 





^ bud^ and oongndulated himself on the 
snooees nis scheme was achtering. We grudge 
him neither the success nor the congratulations, 
but we do hope he is giving urgent attention 
to the point raised in the course of the debate 
—that the oonveraion schemes should embrace 
the sterling loans also. The^ sterling loans of 
the Government of India (keeping aside local and 
provincial loans) amount to £336 millions. That 
IS a pretty large sum for India, and the interest on 
that IS a big charge on India’s revenues. Now 
that the Gh>vernment of India are busy redu¬ 
cing the burden of interest charges, they can¬ 
not leave out of account the heavy sterling 
loans. Money is now cheap, and we can see 
no difliculty in the way of a (xmversion 
scheme for the sterling loans—specially after 
Britain’s own example. The Government can 
now pay back part of the sterling loans. The 
rate of interest of many of India’.s sterling loans 
is vcry heavy indeed. In 1921 the Government 
of India borrowed £7'5 millions in London at 
7 per cent, whereas in the same year 49 crores 
were raised in India at 0 per cent. There 
are many examples like that. Out of India’s 
foreign debts £100 millions hatl been raised 
to make a free gift to Britain to 6ght Germany. 
The Britishers obliged Iinlia by lending her 
tiiis amount—and arc* still charging a heavy 
interest on it! 

The foreign loans shouhl have been given 
the first attention, because the Government of 
India docs not get anything out of the 
interest she pays on them in the form of 
income tax. The interest paid on Indian loans 

f »arlly goes back to the Indian exchequer in the 
orm of income-tax, or super-tax or surcharge. 
But for foreign loans the Government 
of India pay the full amount of the interest 
without making anything on it in these forms. 
It is about time the Government of India 
started a eonvorsion scheme for the sterling 
loans. 

Govemmenf of India's Budget 
a Decade Ago 

In the Beport of the Betrencbmcnt 
Committee appointed by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment it is stated that in 1921-22 the 
total revenue of the Government of India was 
Be. 64,52,66,000. In the recent Budget speech 
oi the Finance Member of that Government, 
B was stated that its revenue in 
1931-32 was Bs. 121,64,00,000 and that it was 
fetimated that it would be Be. 127,13,00,000 
iu 1932-33, and Bs. 124,52,00,000 
in 1933^34. 

. .Thhi meanfl that iu a decade Government’s 


ment was taking from the people dou^ 
amount which it used to take a decade a|^ 
Have the people become twice as rich iu 
meantime ? There is nothing to prove that' 
they have. Is Government then terribly 
overtaxing the people ? 

People hive for the Comfort 
of Government Officials'* 

In the course of the debate on the finanoe 
bill Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed observed : < 

Before the French revolution, a political 
theory existed that people existed for the 
comfort of kings, but as a sequel to re-' 
volutions the theory that came to prevail was 
that Governments existed for the comfort of 
the people. But now the Treasury Benches 
have evolved a new theory, namely, that 
people lived for the comforts of Govern¬ 
ment official-s. He said, the Ordinance Act or 
the Finance Bill was made as special favours, 
to officials but did not care for the interests' 
of the people. He dwelt on the export of 
gold ana criticized the uses Government mnrln 
of exceptional circumstances in the matter of 
aying annual commitments to London, which 
0 characterized as unsound finance^ ' 

**The Outlawry of Japan" 

Under the above caption The JPeopk^s 
Trihum of Shanghai writes ; 

The adoption, by a unanimous vote, of the' 
Draft Report, prepared by the Committee of 
Nineteen and completed by the determiai(tioi;i 
of the composition of the Committee of 
Negotiation, by the Assembly of the League, 
of Nations on February 24th last baa at' 
long last vindicaterl not only the acdon of 
the Chinese Government in appealing to 
the League of nations for a veraict against 
the Japanese international lawbreakers^ htd 
the very existence of the League itself.' 

Geneva has with great hesitation at last 
decided that on practically every issue lU tho 
Sino-Japanese conflict China was in the 
and_, in delivering the verdict of “guilty” 
against one of its most important members 
has emerged a stronger, revitalized oigauiza- 
tion. China has accepted the Report without 
reserve, in spite of the exception whicdi may., 
be taken from the Chinese point of view to* 
some of the passages and to its msisfence 
less on the responsibility for past actkms 
on the means of avoiding their repetitbn. 

The cfUegorieal denunciation of Japan- 
Impliei in the adoption of the Daft Rapoct—. 
by the aasembled r^resentattoa uf tbo 
^ates which virted ftn* the Beportk Is oertnte 
H le. me, who during. 

■ ■ ■ ’ ■ . K... ■ ■ • '< 
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The Labour Party’s Standpoint 


Bv n. GRAHAM POLE 


F ULIj responsible self-^overnmtMit ff>r 
India has b(*c*u deelared by every 
political party in this country as its 
goal. There arc differences of opinion 
as to the rate at which progr<>ss towards that 
end I'.an be made. We in tin* Labour Party 
believe that nothing on our part should be 
left undone to make that prognvss as rapid as 
is posaibl'*, in close co-operation with Indians. 
'Phis, indeedj is what has bcj*n promised to 
India by Great Britain. 

As long ago as ISoT, in her Proclamation 
as Empress of India, it was stated by <ineen 
Victoria that: 

•‘It iH Our farther will that, xo far ax may he, our 
sulyects, of whatever race and «T(H“1, he freely 
and impartially admitted (o olliee in oiir serviee, I he 
duties of which they may he (|ualified h> tlieir 
edurjition. ability aud iiiteirrity duly to discli! ri<e. 

“In their prosperity will he Our Htrentrth m their 
coiituntruent Our seeiirity and in Ihen uratitnde 
Our be-st reward.” 

Xo one will pretend that we ever tried to 
put into practice these admirable sentimiMits, 
nor that there is in India the contentment 
which is essential to the security rc'ferrod to 
in the Proclamation. 

The PniME Ministeu on Indian 
Govkknment 

The progress of India towards self-govern¬ 
ment was described by the present Prime 
iKiiniater in these words : 


“In IK'iS the einitrol of Indian alFairs passed luto 
the hands of a Seerctarv of State assisted by a 
(‘ouiicil ' 111 IKiil a kind of lr;;is]aturo was estab- 
libhed in ilie ]’iovince.s . in a semblance of 
representativi! authority was jjtiven to these 
(Viuiicils 111 ItKi'.l this semblance was made more 
of a reality." -7V/e Airiikcnnui if India, p. ‘dH2. 


The Nvtionai, Conuiiess IlEttiNNiNUH 

Meanwhile, in the Indian National 

Goiigrc.ss was founded with the object^ as 
stated in the circular calling its first meeting, 
to 

“form the K^riii of a native Parliament and, if 
jiroperly condueted, a mild i onstitiite in a few 
ears an unanswerable reply tci the assertion that 
ndia was still wholly unfit for any form of rc- 
presen t ati ve i n st it ii I ion. ” 

How did it succeed Again I ipiote the 
Prime Minister • 

‘The history of the National (’ongress is a history 
of the nationalistic movement. Htartcd in 1H85 by 
men who were rich, who were Lilicrals, and who 
iiad Ihh>ii ediieated in westt'ni ways, it was purely 
[lohtical. Its demand was tor enfranchisement 
and for res|>oiisibil'‘y. It was never anti-British 
It has always contented itself with demanding a 
measure ot self-government under the British llaj. 

‘But it nave birth to a left wing, which gradually 
icaincil an independent |H)sitioTi and drew away 
from it. The Anglo-Indian administrator lost his 
opportunity. The CJongress, whieii ought to have 
been accepted iiy him us a useful eritie, was re¬ 
garded by him as an irreconcilable 'ueroy. He 
resented it. He misrepresented it lie handed it 
over to the merey of its left wing. The doctrine 
of a Sinn Fein Rind of self-help, the dream of 
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the i«»litioal hoyt-ott, wen* fiH-ouiiij^cil l)y the 
liiiiiiuers of the (Joveninirnu'’ 

--ihe Awakcmnii of ImlmAvs III. ITon. J. 

Hiinihnj' MiU‘l>onal(l 

Till'. (-I>.\I.ITU)\ OtlVIMS.NMKM’ I)i:«.’LVU.VTION 

The Great War with its slouaii of ''self- 
determination” hud it.s (‘choes in India. 
lndiaii.s foujrht side hv side with our own 
men and felt that they also had established 
their right to solf-dctermiiritiou. 

Then there was the famous deedaration in 
the House of Cloinmourt by the late Mr. Edwin 
Montagu that 

“The ))oIu*y of His -Majiwiy’s triiveniuient, willi 
whkh the (ioverunijiit of luilis are in complete 
accord, is that of the increaBine asBoeiation <ii 
Indians in every branch of the HclnruuBtrutioii and 
the ('radaul development of Helf-governinp mslitii- 
tions with a view to the progressive reaIi.catioii of 
rfsmmsihh’ iioivrnwnf in Min as an inteifraJ part 
of the British Em|)irc." (August 2t>th, 11)17) 

That was the declaration of the Coalition 
Government. 

Mr. Montagu went out to India and with 
the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, made an ex¬ 
haustive enquiry. This was followed by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report which frankly 
admitted that up till then India had bee.n 
ruled by "a system of ab-solute government.” 

Then came the Government of India bill 
of 1919. The new eonstitution was in¬ 
augurated by H. Rfc H. the Duke of Connaught 
who, on behalf of 11- M. the King, used these 
words : 

“For yearn—It may lie lor gcncraticuiH -loyal 
IndianB have dreameu of Swaraj l«ir Ihi'ir Mother¬ 
land. 

“Today yon nave the beginning ol Swar,i| within 
luy Empire, and the wide«t scope and anijde oppor- 
tuintioR for jirogreiw to thr liherhi nhn'h nn/ ofhn 
Ihmiunots enjuy." 

Ill the revised Instrument of liistrnetions 
to the G overnor-General, on loth March 
1921, it is stated : 

'‘For above all things it is Oiir will and pleasure 
that the plans laid by Onr ParliainRnt...may come 
to fruition to the end that British India may 
attain if« tin*; p/arf amonp Out Ih/ntHions " 

There is no ambiguity about these words. 
They connote nothing mure or less than 
Dominion Status—and were accepted by all 
parties in the House of (’ommoiis ai a solemn 
pledge to India. 


Thk Faiiatre ok Diarchy 

It was not long, however, before it was 
discovered that the new constitution—founded 
as it was on the principle of Diarchy—was an 
impossible one. As one Minister who had 
tried to work it stated in evidence before the 
Reforms Enquiry (.'ommittoe in 1924, the 
system of Diarchy worked well only so far 
as it was departed from ' 

Indeed the new constitution had not been 
working for more than a few months before it 
was seen that it (‘oiild not function satisfac¬ 
torily. It was admitted in the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Assembly by Sir William Vincent, the 
Horn" Member of the Government of India, 
that he did not believe that the “present 
transitional scheme e.ould last as long us was 
expected”—that was, for ten years. 

This was realized here and in 1924 a 
Committee—the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
—was set up in India. The Prime Minister, 
in referring to the setting iij) of this 
Committoo, said ; 

“Wc know of the senous coiniuioti of afi.iirs in 
India, and we want to improve it. As Lord 
Olivier says, without etjuivoi-ation, Dtnninwv 
Status for Indta is thr nim and thr tdral of the 
Lalioiir (Tovernment .. 

“An inquiry is being hehl by the froveniment 
whieh means that nujuiry to lie a serious one 
We do nut mean it m be an exjiedient for 
wasting and losing time. We mean that the 
inijiiirv shall produee results whieh will be the 
basis for consideration of the Indian constitution. 
Its working and its jxissibilities, which we hope 
will help Iiniians to co-operate on the way 
towards the ei'e..iti(m of a irhirh ivUl fte 

<>rtf-qorri mnrnt." 

A c.hange of govoriinient took place in 
this country and no action followed as the 
ri'sult of the Report of that Committee. 
Naturally the agitation iii India continued 
with increased vigour. 

Wu\r IS Dominion Status? 

Doiiiiiiion Status is a phrase that has been 
used from time to time. Its meaning has 
been subject to growth and change. What is 
Dominion Status ? 

In March 1920 the iat(‘ Mr. Bonar Law 
defined it in thi'se words : 

‘‘What IS the essential of Dominion Homo Rale f 
The essential is that thru haac control of tkoir 
whole destinies, of their nghting forces, and of the 
amounts which they will contribute to the geumi 
security of the EmpirQ. All these things are vital, 
and there is not a man in the •House who would 
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’not Aiiniil that the mnnrxinn of fhr Douitnititm irilh 
Ihr Knipur rfritrudit ttpoit theini>i‘ltc'f. 

‘‘If the fielf-fjovcrniiiK F)omniion» of AiiHlrii?in or 
C'nnada ehoose tn-rnorroiv to saj. ‘Wc will no 
loiifrer make a part of the itritisli Knipire’ wi* 
woulil not try to force them. 

“Doiiiiiiion iloiiie Iltile mean‘« the rii;hl to ileciilc 
for themseivch." 

Th<' liiqx'riiil (\»if<‘roiic(’ in tt ie<l to 
{^ivo nil o\ai*t dejinitLoii to sliow its iiiiplien- 
tions anil (‘onsetjui'iiees. 

Till' Inter-Iinperinl Il(*IationH <'oniinittee 
of the liiiperini Conference in llt'Jl) said of 
“the fTi-oiip of self-jTovnrinnir eomiTniniti(‘s 
eoniposed of (3 rent llritain and the 
I)oniinion«” tiiat each of them had ‘‘as ref>ards 
all vital matter-j, r('aehed its full develop¬ 
ment.” 

Th(‘v went on to delino (heir position and 
mutual relation as follows : 

‘ riicy are aiitoiioinoiis Itoininnnities v,ithiii the 
liritish I'^ii'pire, ei|ii)il in stains, in no veay suh- 
orilinnte one to anolhir in aii\ aspect of l.hcir 
donii-stic or cxteiiial all'airs, l}ion<;li united l»y a 
conniion alleuiaiwe to the ('ronn and frei ly 
iiHsociiitcd as inemheis of the iintish f'oinnion* 
n-cidlh ot Nationn.” 

p'lnd J 7 I 5 S of I'.L'f., p. II) 

Tin-: IiswiN l)Kf'i,.\it\rioN 

fiord Irwin, ns Viceroy, speaking: in l!t2n 
in opening the Indian Legislative Assc'mbly, 
said : 

■ I tell this Asscinhiy apmi and thronah them 
India, that the Declaration of 11)17 stands and will 
stand for all tune as the .solemn [iled^ie of the 
Hrilish ])cople to do all that can Ik* done hy one 
peofile to assist another to attain ftilf. milntnal, 
pnlitiriif am! fhnt thr plrfitjr sn i/iii'h iiill 

Mrrvr hr (imhonnntr'l 

“.\ud m actions are commonly held moie 
pouerfnl than words, I will add (hat 1 should 
not hi' hlaiidm;; befoie jon hern to-day ns 
t loveriior-deiicral if I hcliiwed that the Mritish 
people had witleirawn their hands from that 
solemn covenant.'' 

The Irwin I)ec‘hir!itioM, nmde on the 
authority of the British Cjibinef, evplicitly 
reiiffirined that it wtis 

“implicit in (he Declaration ot Ii)17 that the 
natural issue of India's constitiiiionul profrress, as 
there contemplated, is Ihr atlanimnil of /lomhtont 
f^fntun ” 

Again there is no ambiguity whatever in 
the goal set boforo India by (Jlreat Britain. 

Tub Conservativk Dei’uaratio.n 

Now let US come to the Leader of the 
Conservative Party. Mr, Baldwin, speaking 


in the House of (‘oinmons on 7th November 
1929, said : 

“ ••Dan there he any doubt whatever, in any 
rpiarter of (he House, that the position of an rndia 
with full, u‘sponsihie (!o\eminent in the Kinpire, 
irlien iitt.sined, mid whatever form it may take so 
far as the internal (fovurnrne.rit of Fiidiu is 
eoiieerned. must he one of niualilij tnth the otfirr 
Slalrit of fhr hhnphr} 

' N'olioih knows what Dominion status will ho 
when India has responsihh' (iovernment, wliethor 
that date he near or distant, but surely no one 
tlirnnis of n 'Xi If-iforrmni'i [mint /rtih an inferior 
'.tatni, 

“\o Indinn would dream of an India with an 
inferior status, nor ran irr nt^h that India ithonhi 
he I oHirht inlh on infrrim •■lafnii, hrranne that 
iionld inttto that nr had faxfrd m ont nnrh in 
Indta 

“No 'I'orj [Killy with which I am connected 
will fad III .sMiipalhy and endeavour to help in 
our time to tlie uttermost extent of our ability to 
!i solution of the ;iieaU‘st political problem that 
lies hcfoie ns to-day ” 

(ITiinsard, Vol. L’.il. Col i:'!:'. 7th November 1929.) 

'riiK Roi’vn T\ur.i: (.'onrkiikm’K 

ill trying to further the progrens of India 
toward.s full seif-goverijineiit, iu co-operation 
with Indians, vve had ti Round Ttible Con¬ 
ference in IJh'JO. At that Clniiforence un¬ 
fortunately only certain sections of Indian 
opinion wc're represt'iitc'd. 

A Secoiid Session of the Round Table 
(‘onference wa.s held in London in 1931. At 
tills Second Round 'Pabh* Conference all 
sections of Indian npiiiioii were represented, 
including the Indian National (\>ngrc8H. 

This ('otiferi ii(*e was sitting when the 
last General Eleetion took place. Soon 
afterwards an ntti inpt was made, but was 
happily iinsiu-ces'-ful, on the part of the 
National floveriiiiieut to terminate that 
(‘onfereriee. It was, however, adjourned 
with many ])rol)]ems still iiiisolved —some 
net (‘ven di.seu.s.sed. 

Thk IjMiiiri! Govkk.vmkm v.m) Natio.nad 
Govkhnmi.nt l)i<:<;i.AitATi(»x.s 

It H worth (pioting the actual words of 
the hpeech made by the Prime Minister at 
the eoiiclijsion of the Second Round 'I’ablo 
(.'onferenee, speaking, as lie was, on behalf of 
the present National Government : 

“ \t the hcginnijif' of the year 1 nia^le A 
declaration of the policy of the then Governmeut, 
and I am authorized by the present one to give 
you and India a specific assurance that it remains 
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their policy. I Bhall repeal the salient senloneeh 
of that declaration ' 

The view of Hip Majeaty'p (loveriimciit i« that 
reppotiHibility for the (toienimcnt of {nilia phoiihl 
he placed upon Ivegihlaturcp, ('eiilral and 
Provincial, with such piovisinns hh may he 
ncccBsary to ftniiraiitix*. {hnuxi n jiem'id of 
frausth'oH the oh.ser\ance oi cettiiin uhligatioiiH 
and to meet other ppecini cirenmBtanees. and also 
with Huch (;inirun1ees aH aiu ivipiired hy luinoritich 
to proleel their politie.'il liherticp and rifthtp. 

‘Ill Hiich slatulory pafe-frinirds aw ma.i la- made 
for nicctin^' the neeils of lh(> tranpitional ]>enod 
It \mIJ he a primary eoni crii of Hip Maicstj’p 
(Joveitiirieiit to see llmt the r<*Berved fKiwera arc 
po liaineil and e\ereiscd as not to prcjiidiee the 
advance of indni throndi the nen constitntioii to 
/itif /or lnr iiini i/ini) tnnrni' 

Tliiit wiih tlie (loclarod attitmlo (d' the 
present Govcriiiiicnt and on lliat India wii's 
entitled to rely. 

Oaii anyone sii^gost that tiu' s<-henie 
outlined in the White Paper leads to full 
rcsjKinsihle governnieiit within a reasotiidile 
period of time ? 

'rhi're is nothing in this Paper to sujjfrcsi 
that the n'servatioii of certain subjects is to 
be for a Jimited period of time. Nor is 
there any indieatioii as to the diirativui of the 
pi'riod of transition. 

Although (he Hecond Session of (he 
Round Table (huiferenee was onlv adjourned 
until a Third Roniul Table ('oufereiiee should 
be pnuimoii(‘d, the National Goveriuiient 
changed their views and deeided tn have no 
furtliiT Round Table (’onferiuices. 

Cireumstanees in India eaiised tlum to 
alter their jioint of view and to summon a 
Third Round Table ('onterenee, whieh, 
however, was nuieh Jess representative of 
Indian ojiMiion than its jiredeei-ssor. 

That (‘oiil ereiiee eani'* to an end at 
('liristniaa and we, and India. Jiave had to 
wait until the issue of this White PajxT to 
see how ihi* Government projinse to imple- 
Jiient their uiidertakinjis to set India on tlw' 
road l<* “full responsibility for lier own 
governnienl” as promisi’d by_ the Primi* 
Minister in the Governiiimit's Deelaration 
whieh I have just ipioled. 

Thk Wiiiti’ Patku 

The Wliite Pajier makes no attempt to 
carry out these pledges—pleflgcs given 
separately on belii.lf of f’oalitioii, (kinserva- 
tive. Labour and National Gov'ernniouts ir. 
this eonntry. 


This \N'hitP J*aper by no stretch of 
imagination proposes to give responsible 
self-government. Jt is hedged about on' 
every side witli safe-guards and emergency 
powers, which undoubtedly do prejudice the 
advance of India “through the new eonstitu- 
tiou to full responsibility for her own 
government.” 

Sii: Au'iiiri! Mi'WA’rnms <>.n Kinam'iai 

SaKK-OI a IMIS 

111 this eouiiection one can ijiiote the 
opinion of Sir Arthur MeWatters in a 
lecture given to the East India Assoeiation. Sir 
Arthm spent ii< arlv thirty years iii the i.i'.s., 
•iiid for eight years, from J 9“Jo to J!):{l,was 
Seei'clurv to the GoviTiiiiieiit of India in th<* 
T)(*partmerit of h'imiiiee. llis opinion is 
therefore of special value. What he ‘■ahi 
was that we must |)av parlii'iihir atteiilioii to 
the Indian view ol any uieasiires limiting 
Indian I'lnaiieial responsibility, because 

“if die jiciiod uhi'i the in I rod act ion ol the new 
t'oiistiliitioii Is 1 o Im' one oi contiiiiU'cl ni’itntioii 
iiL'':iin'>l Its chi'ckt muI sati*-i!iiiir(ls, il will he 
diliii'iih lo avoid a schch oi <'oi.stitiitiOiiai crises 
and (he clicci a|ioii (In-slalnlitv oi llic <'oiisiiturion 
niiiJ citdil oi liidj.i will l>i‘ serious' 
lEunntti Sliiiiilniii ]i 0 . Col 1 . 'JJiid ilareli 

’rilK PlUK'l' l^IMM’in 1’. I(!NOl{Kl> 

11 has been proposed and urged that we 
should go back to the Report of the Simon 
(k)iiiniission and base the new Gonstilution 
on that Report, ^^’hat does that Re[)orl 
reeonimeiid 

The Statutory (’ommissioii, presiiled ovei 
by Sir .lolin Simon, emphatically stated in 
their Report. 

lirsl i)riiien»le winch W'c would lay down 
is that (he new loiistitidioii should, as far aa 
possible > >•111)1111 tiit/iin lUrl/ inorit,ion /o; li.s ou»i 
)/)/)li>(ij>on/' E)jnifl e/ th)' htfinio Stutiitori/ 
Vol. 2 

l’.e< ommeiidiiliono )> para. 7 
And further on it also stated : 

"Thoi>i nho hav) hi Hurl n IrHipinoni i nnshtnhun 
It mi iiievituhly lo fix ilieir iiiiiids upon they 
iiiiiire iiistcad of on the priwnt. Instead of 
mnLinp; the most of tliu exifitiiiii: eunslitiMioii and 
learning lo deal with practical prohleins under 
I'Mstm^ eondirions, fhei/ iimisfan(itf intipartiur to 
ttiilif tptih' thf jnlurv anil lo pv^h 'funrat d the day 
Itu the Ufjt iHshdnu'nt of tej^ornts'' 
fhtd., Uei-ommendatioiis, p f), para S. 

This important principle seems to liavi' 
been ignored by the authors of the White 
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Paper which proposes to tiv on India a rigid 
constitution, with no provision for its own 
development. 

The inauguration of such a constitution 
would inevitably be the signal for a fresh 
agitation for further reforms necessarily 
resulting in frccpient crises and conilicts. 

('mKI' PiMNTS OK ChjITU’l.sM 

Our durj /totnf.s nf trtftrisuf of the 
White l^a]ier are 

(/) There is n(» date giv(‘ii for the 
inauguration of tlir> I'Vderation. Indeed, if 
India has t«> wait for the fnlfdimuil of the 
conditions proposed in para. .‘{‘J on p.^ 17 
of tlu' White Paper it 'vrouTd be impossible 
to foreshadow th<' date of the be ginning of 
the Federation. ' 

(/f) The White Paper does not Jnahe it 
clear that after a period of transition there 
will be complete responsible .>,elf-government 
in India. 

Nor is it indieatc'd bv what process the 
further changes that will lead to this goal 
are to be made. 

(///) The proposal to set up provincial 
.'intononions govei imicnts befon* the Federa¬ 
tion is foriiK'd, and indeed before it has been 
ascerlaiiK'd that the h'ederation e.an be 
brought int(» being, will be s(‘verelv eritiei/od 
and resented by all Indian opinion. 

The White l*aper states • 

“II IS imibsdtle that it will lie found l■ollv«■lm■nl 
or even invessar>-. ihiil the new I’nivnici.Tl 
(lOVcraments should he lirmifihf into being iii 
advaiiee of the ehniigi's iii Ihe t’enlral (hivemment 
and the entry of the States. 

“J'rovisioii" will neeordiiigly he requin-d in the 
(knistilntinn Aet tor the jieriod however short it 
may tie, hy which I’roviiieial aiitoiioiny may 
nroi’ede file complete establishineiit of Ihe 
Federation." (White Paper, pa?.t l.l. j». 

Put what the Whit<‘ Pa])er does not make 
clear is what is going to happen after the 
provineial governineiitH are si‘t up, and are 
working, if by any ehanee einMiinstances make 
it impossible to set up the h’ederation. 

Nothing will cause more dissatisfaction in 
India than the eBtablishnioiit of the new 
provincial governments without responsibility 
in the Central Government. 

~ In that event all that the White J’aper 
liroDiises is that H. M. Government 

‘will take steps to review the whole position 
in consultation with Indian opinion." 


Any such delay and uiicortainty as regards 
the date of the establishment of the 
Jt’ederation would create a very serious 
situation in India. 

(//•) There is no iirovisioii for enabling 
India to take over lu'r own defonee at any 
future dale or for training her tor thiit 
purpose. 

There is no indietition that at the end 
of live years, lifteeii years or fifty years. 
Indill will have control of her own Army. 

AVe, in tin* Labour l^U'ty, ar«* of n])inion 
that a defiiiil'* ]>«»Ji<*y for the building up ol 
an Indian National Army, within a reasonable 
period of titm*, should be laid down -- 
])OSHiblv in the Instnnmuil of Instnietions 
to till' Governor-General. 

(/) In till* I'll!! Government of India 
Act there was tit least the safe-guard that 
there had to be a statutory empiiry at the 
end of ten years. 

I'he Simon Gommission were iiminimoii»lY 
ot opinion that the new system should bo one 
trhirh miilaiHi'il H'lthni t/sflf jirnvision for 
its own development. 

Put the White Pap(*r rHr/sfijir.s no 
jnnod fd th<‘ rnd of irhnh India can 
hope to have complete self-government, or 
till' stops by which mor<‘ ivsponsibility for 
the I'ondnet of the government of their 
country can gradually and automatically be 
transferred to Indians. 

(n) The recrnitiiK'iit to the Indian (’ivil 
Service and tin* Indian Police is still retained 
in the hands of the Secretary of State instead 
of being handed over to tin* Govermmmt of 
India as reeoinmeiidi'd bv the l‘'irst Pound 
Table Gonfer enee. 

This is th(* negation of self-government. 

(r//) In the last Gonservative Government 
an attempt was mtide to puss a bill to 
remove the disipinlifleations of i, i. s. 
ollieials from acting as Ghief diistices. That 
attempt was deb'iued, but in this White 
Paper another attempt is being made to 
allow 1. s, officials to be appointed as 
Chief Justices in the High Courts. 

This is causing grave disipiiet in India, 
as it is a reversal of the policy ^lich lias 
in the past been followed. 

(/■m) The legislative powers given to the 
Governor-General and the Governors are far 
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prcatcr than anything tlify liavo pv<t had in 
tlio ]mst. Nnt only is then' tin* powpr of 
th(‘ Govprnor-Grnrral to iiiakf* Ordinanpos, 
l>nt this power is now cxteinh'd to Governors 
in the Provinees In addition, the (Jovernor- 
General and the Governors are };iven new 
]>ower.s to niake laws without thi* < oncnrrein*e 
of their ministers or of the legislatures. 

'riiese powers, it may be said, merely 
take the phn*e of the old powers of eertifiea- 
tion--hut in faet they fiirl/tcr tnrn'fi'ir /l/rsr 
jiofrcf’A by providiii}; for initiation as well 
as for final approval. 

(n) Any Act jiassed by the ijefrislatnre 
in both Houses and assented to bv ihe 
(}overnor-G< neral is, within 12 months, to 
be snbje<*t to disallowanei* bv His Majesty 
in Goiincil. 

This power of disallowance, before the 
Stahite of Westminster, obtained in ('anada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

There is no such provision in the Irish 
Free State ('onstitiition. 

It was abolished for the other Dominions 
by the Statute of Westminster. Why should | 
it be specially revived for India .* 
prartuT no Act is assented to without thOj 
previous consent of II. M. Government. , 

ThK Vri AI. Di:i'At!TMKNTs. 

Of the vital departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of linlia, Army, Foreign Aliairs and 
the Ei’i'lesiastical Department are to be 
absolutely re.'.erved. 

Kinauee is to be transferred, but subject 
to so many ‘-■ife-guards and re;.trietions that 
Indians cannot see any stage at which they 
will have elVi'ctivi* control. 

Tht lufiiau J-'tnancr Miiimlry ml! hnrr 
o>vi )u/tf ahdHf IV/ fter < vnl U> 2.T /a *. 

o/ (hf 

Railwa\s are to b<* administered by a 
Htatutorv Railway Hoard .and the Federal 
Eegi'-lature is to have only a genetal control 
over polii'v. No Indian is likely to object 
’to this, but rather to be in favour of it, 
but is this not a matter for the Federal 
la'gi.slalure itself ratln r than for the 
Constitution Act 

Cotnmorco is to be transferred subji'ct 
to certain safe-guards, -neh as commercial 
•discrimination. 


What else is left ? Perhaps post and 
telegraphs and a few minor departments. 

Can this by any stretch of imagination 
be deseribed as responsible government at 
the Centre ? 

Ry’ what process, or afti'r the Japsi* of 
what timi', or on the fulfilment of what 
condition's, are all fliese ilepartnients (o be 
liroiight under tin* <*oiitrnl of a si*lf-g()verning 
India ? 

There is al^o the Ecclesiastical Depart¬ 
ment. Is it not lime, if we want bishops 
and elergv in India for the spiritual guidance 
and benefit of our own pc*op]«* there, that 
wc should begin fo jiay for them oui selves ? 
At jirescnt even their pensions, when 
they n*lnrn to England, arc paid out of 
Indian revenues. 

IltKl.VM) .\m) 1m»i \ 

Mr. Asfpiitli (I jord Oxford) speaking in 
the House of Commons, in Mareli iNST, 
as recorded on page ."lo of his biography, said : 

“OoiiBiifer wlinl will ht* the |iosituiii of IrelainJ, 
the eoiiclition of governiiieiit in that eounlry 
urnler the sypti-in you are ahoiit to mlroiliiee : 
n-presenlative' instiliiiioiis iiixiii (he terms that 
(he voice of the irreut majority of the pt'ople 
shall he Hjstcmnlieally ignored and overriden , 
the right of jnihlh* mwiing tempeied h\ Vieeregal 
jiroeiaination . n free press .siihjeet to he nui?/ltd 
at. tlie will ol tho othi iiils , judges and magistrales, 
hy iheir tradilioii iiideiMiident of the Crown, 
hiit in praetiee and in Iheoiy inextrienhly mixed 
up with tlie iu*tion of the exe»*utive. 

"WTial con(*eivable advantage eaii there he 
either to Ireland or to (freal Ihitaiii horn the 
eontiniianee of this gross eavieatnre of the 
Ilritixh Constitution '! 

“Thpro is murh rnfur in i/otinmnnl of Ho- 
pro,i/e, hff UiP jtpofjfr, for ihf jx’o/i/i. T/iete is o/'^o 
mnph to (m- so/i/ for n )ioorrfid ami ocll-rifuipful 
r.ofortart/, hut hitirspn Ihr fuo, ///ere is tio lotfirtil 
Ol sfatrsiitmiHfp hoHimi place.’’ 

For "Ireland" in that sp<*c(*h read "India" 
and you have the position in India today. 

The Ijabour F’arty’s policy 'towards India 
is one of close co-operation with Indiiui.t 
in -vt'orking for full elf-government and 
self-determination —ill a word for Dominion 
kStntiis for India on a basis of absolute Oipiality 
with ('anada, Australia, and the other 
Doininions, and with Great Rritnin horsclf. 

In the debate to take place in the Hoii."!’ 
of Cnminoiis for three days next week on 
the goveniinent of India and the White 
Paper just issued I believe that position will 
be made clear without a shadow of ambiguify. 
24th March, 1933. 
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HEflK is an iinfortutiat(‘ t<M)clencv to¬ 
day to regard the problouis of India 
aa being peculiar to India, and practi¬ 
cally to disregard events which are 
taking plae,e in other countries. This would 
not be of necessity a bad thing, bnt at 
the saine time it is to be remembered that 
political ideas, political theorie?-, and above 
all the political remedies which one hears so 
often diseiissed in India, arc not Indian, but 
are impoi't«‘d from foreigti <*onntries. There 
are therefore “two alternatives, the one is to 
follow an isolationist policy, to separate India 
from the rest of tie' world, aiul then natnrallv 
there would be no iii'cd for 1 ndia to consiiler 
what was going on in othi'r countries The 
alternative is to recognize that an isolationist 
policy i>- not possible, and, therefore, it is 
noiicssary to study what is actually going 
on in other countries. It is not enough to 
accept the ideas, slogans .md catchwords of 
Western civilization. 'Fliesc same idc^as and 
phrasi's should be tested in the light ol 
experience. 

Now speaking generally, tlie ideas which 
are at present mirrent in India, are ideas 
which wiTC eurrnrit in Western civilization 
some fifty years ago. True a local colouring 
is sometimes given, but the ideas are essenti¬ 
ally the ideas of the Victorian era. If the 
ideas of the Victorians had justified thein- 
Rclves 111 practice, then little complaint could 
be made against them. B.it instead of peace 
and plenty, civilization today reveals a 
jiictiire of barbaric liivury existing side bv 
side with the most squalid poverty : plimty 
everywhere, but nowhere peace ; Wiirk wanting 
to be doiK!, the materials to do the work 
Waiting to be used, the labour to do the work 
pleading to be employed. As n recent 
'•conomic book suggests, possibly this world 
is ^'the lunatic asylum of the Universe,” 
since man has conquered Nature, bat is in 
turn conquered by the machines he has 


himself created. The lesson of this for 
India is surely that in Western ideas, and 
organization there are certain dangers, and 
therefore, it is only by studying where the 
Western system has broken down that the 
dangers of the West may be avoided. 

Now one of the things that is mo»t fre¬ 
quently alleged as th<> ditlcrence between 
India and tlie West, is that tin* West is iii- 
dustri.'ilizcd, whilst India is a purely agriciil- 
tiiral country. This may be true, but it is 
often forgotten that the industrialized West 
can grow sutticient raw materials, such as 
cotton, wheat, and other <-oiuinoditic.s to 
export to the agricultural Ra»t. There is 
therefore an agricultural side to W'^estern 
civ'illzatiou, and the success or failure' of the 
agriculturalists in other countries, contains 
lessons which India may well learn. If one 
finds that the agriculturalist iu the West sullbrs 
from the saaio diHieiillies as the agnciilturali*'t 
ill the Hist, and if further, one duscovors that 
the agriculturalist in the West has discovered 
certain means for overcoming tliose same 
dilliciilties, there is the possibility that the 
adoption of the same uieans might prove to- 
be buiiefieial in India. The dirtie.iilties which 
the agriculturalist has to face in India, arc, 
first, the nnliinil due to the 

dilliculty of being certain about the rainfall, 
and, secondly, the arttfr tnl (hffi-nltH's due to 
tu.xes and the difficulties of mirkeiitig X >w, 
the natiiiMl dilficultie-< can be overcome by 
scientific means. Kor example, one of the 
rciisoiis for the increased production of 
wheat in (Canada is that it was di-soovered 
that a particular br.uid of seed grew iu a 
shorter space of tiru *. Porraerly the crop 
had sometimes been caught by the frost, but 
with the ipiicker-growing seed, the danger 
of the frost was removed. Similarly the 
problem of maiataining a regular water 
supply, can be overoomi by the ereatit.» of 
irrigation canals. In short the conquest of 
the natural ditfioulties of the agriculturalist 
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only a matter of time, ami further investi¬ 
gation. But the men' solvinjr of the natural 
dilliculties, will not touch the nrhftrwl 
■diHiculties. Those latter dinieultie.<i are 
created l»v HOci(!t^, on account of the present 
•order of society, aiul as things stand at 
present, the faster the natural dilKcnlties are 
removed, the fa.st(*r will the artificial 
diHiculties grow up. To return tf) the 
i<lea whi<‘h has been emphasized above, either 
India can remain indifierent to the West, 
which in this case means continuing an 
agricultural system whic.h will be at the 
juercy of the natural elements, or alternative¬ 
ly, India can study the success and failure 
of the agiifultural system in the Wfjst. 

II 

Tile moat highly developed agriculniral 
section of Western civilization is most pro¬ 
bably that of North \nierica. Turning 
therefore to examine the conditions obtaining 
at present among the farmers in the I'uited 
State of America on<* can make certain 
general nunarks. First of all, the farmi'rs ari‘ 
complaining that whilst they can grow 
materials and commodities, whilst they work 
and are willing to work, and whilst they are 
willing to be law-abiding citizens, the law 
is preventing them from remai iing law- 
abiding citizens. 'Phe law allows them to 
the turned away from their holdings, whem 
thei are conscious that they have done no 
wrong and, thcrcfrirc, since the law will not 
help them they liavc learnt to liclp themselves 
and by farmers’ strikes, farmers’ holidays, 
.iiid forced sales, they are prcvi'nting indepen¬ 
dent members from being evicted. The 
United States farmer is usually » staiiiieh 
eonserv.iLivetin his ontlof>k on life and in 
all l.is ideas, and therc'fore his rev'oil is of 
historical importance. As a rule, each farmer 
has his farm, wliieh he manages as far as 
possible by I'lmself with tlie help of his 
family, and a generous use fif maeliines. 
During th(‘ rush period and during the harvt'st 
times, he depends on vagrant labour to 
help him to reap his croyjs. ,Sm«'e the crops in 
the northern Rtatoh natural I v occur later than 
those in the aoulheni States ther<. is a .steady 
stream northwards througliout the summer 
months, of vagrant labourers who pay for 


their board and lodging by their work, and 
so pass the summer months. During the 
winter of course this labour is to be found 
.swelling the nun)bcr.s of the uiKunploynumt 
in the big industrial towns. That however 
is no concern of the farmer, he wants his 
labour only for short periods of the year, and 
it would not pay him to keep a full .stafl', 
since fur a fairly long piTiod tliere would 
not be much they could do to earn their 
living. As a rub*, the farmer has berm eoin- 
polled to invest a certain amount of nionev 
in modern farm machiuiTy, su ih as tractors, 
thrr'shing maeiiiiu's, and other things, which 
hav^e become nerjessitir's ff»r farmers in tlie 
West. Ill order to buy the machinery it has 
often been iieer'ssayy for tlir* farmer tr* raise 
thr* nioiH'i by a mortgage*, or else by buviug 
on the hire parehasr* systr*m, in which <*ase 
he is compelh'd to make steady payments out 
of the money he receives for selling Ids crops. 
It follows, thcrr*forp. that his stock, which 
includes his animals, is necessary to him if 
hr* is te» eonfiniir- production, and r'arn his 
living. Thr* fanner also knows that his 
aucer*ss or failure depends rm his own 
clHciency, and tlu'rcforr* he has, as a rule, littlr* 
patience with the talker and thr* theorist ; what 
he wants is acts not worrls ; and a fr-w years 
ago the man who had siiggr-stcd that it was 
not fair to sell up a farmer who got into 
money diffi<*ultir*s, would not have be<‘n 
listr*nerl to. Now it is just this class, thr* 
cruist*rvative .igriculturalist class, usually tlu* 
staunch supporters of individuiilisiii, it is th«*sr* 
pr*f,plc w'ho are now the most rr>stlr*ss, and the 
most Mkr’Iy class in the Unitt*d States to rchr'l 
against ‘^law and orrlcr." 

In ordt*r to understand how this has crniic 
about, rmc must first understand a little ol 
what has happened to the money system of 
the world, srt that at present the more 
efficient an individual or a nation bccoiiK's 
in production, the more certain is it that 
destitution is br>ing brought nearer ami 
nearer with each fresh stage of efficiency. B 
is all due to the fact that money has ceased 
to fulfil its jiriinary functions, and instead of 
being a medium of exchange and a moasiiu* 
of value, it has become a vommodily ; thr*rc' 
fore, at present it is better to possess nioii«‘y. 
which one can neither eat, nor wear, rather 
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than food or clothes which arc iioccssarv to 
maintain life. Consider for a moment how 
this change has come about ; at one time 
people nsed to barter, or exchange articles 
which they possessed but did not want, for 
other articles which they did not possess but 
did want ; then this system was found to be 
too cumbersome, and therefore exchanges 
were arningcd by expressing the value of 
commodities in terras of .some common object, 
or commodity, as for example, salt ; salt 
however has certain disadvantages, since one 
is not able to keep the salt, a rainstorm on 
the way home from a market might reduce 
a fanner who had just sold his commodities 
to bankruptcy ! It was found however that 
gold was the ideal substance to nso as 
money ; it was valuable, it couhl be hoarded 
without diminishing in value, and it did not 
vary in (juality. 'rhua it came about that metal 
came to bo used as money ; at first the money 
was expressed in the weight of the metal, 
for example, the English pound sterling 
originally meant a pound in weight ; then 
it was found that it was more convenient 
for the State to guarantee the (quality of the 
metal, and to issue the metal in small pieces, 
and of different sizes so that it could be 
carried about easily, this led to the use of 
coins. During the last fifty years or so, 
whilst the population has been growing fairly 
steadily throughout the whole world, there 
has been an increase in scientific inventions, 
and as a result of these scientific inventions 
it has been found possible to produce more 
commodities with a smaller amount of labour. 
The result is that though the population has 
increased and with the increase in the popula¬ 
tion the needs for a larger supply of com¬ 
modities have also increased, the supply of 
the commodities has increased at an even 
faster rate. Now if the gold which is used 
for money had at the same time increased 
in supply no great harm would have been 
done, but though the production of gold has 
increased it has not increased at the same 
rapid rate. In other words the position 
comes to this (1) commodities are expressed 
in terms of gold, (2) commodities have in¬ 
creased, (3) gold has not increased to the 
same extent, (4) therefore the number of 
eommoditiea one can buy for a given qiuintitg 
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of mow g hiis tm rrnstit, oi .short, fH trrs hare 
fa Urn. 

So far then the position comes to this, 
the increase in the supply of commodities, 
together with the amount of gold not in¬ 
creasing in the same proportion, aafoofntteultg 
t cflare.s /n a cs. Now in a previous paragraph 
it wa-^ pointed ont that the American farmers 
had often had to mortgage their farms in 
order to produce more efficiently. Now as 
prices fell it became necessary for them to 
sell a qreah-r ([imnlttn of cfuniiaMt/fie^ to 
ihhua the saute naioant of taoaeg. In other 
words, the fall in prices drove them to greater 
productive ellbrts, but because they produced 
more commodities without any corresponding 
increase in the amount of gold it meant that 
prices fell still lower, both on account of 
the ordinary economic law of supply and 
demand, and also on account of the increased 
commodities being expressed in terms of 
another stationary <'.ommodity. This situation 
is one which is favourable to a creditor, 
whether an individual or si. nation, it means 
that the creditor gets more commodities. 
Thus if the creditor lout the equivalent of 
100 units of commodities when he is repaid 
he now gets the equivalent of 154 units 
of commodities. But just as the situation 
favours the creditor it is equally unfavour¬ 
able for the debtor. When he borrows he 
borrows the means to purchase 100 com- 
moditie.s ; when he pays back he has to repay 
the means to purchase 154 commodities 
therefore, he has to produce and sell 154, 
where before 100 would have been sufficient ; 
but as he produces more the supply automati¬ 
cally increases, and as the supply increases 
the price will fall. Thus the harder the 
farmer works the more do his difficulties 
increase ! The situation is a veritable night¬ 
mare, the farmer might well be compared to 
a child running as hjird as it can to catch 
its own shadow. 

HI 

Such then xvas the general situation of 
the American farmers in 15)32. They wanted 
to work honestly, they wanted to keep the 
law, but they found themselves faced with 
the prospect of being forced to ■ eil out, 
of being evicted, and driven with their 
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families into the cities where already there 
were too many people wantinj; work. They 
therefore decided to take matters into their 
own hands. First of all some of them 

tried to foree up prices by eiittin^jf oft* Sioux 
City from pjettiiif^ fivsh milk supplies. 

Roads h'adiiifj; to the town were pieketted 
and anyone eoniiny alonji; the road with 

milk, or v’efjetsibles wis firml\ persuaded 
to retnrti wlnmee he came. 'Fhe eltort 

failed, as was not uiievpeeted, but it showed 
that there was unrest. Then later on came 
the celebrat<*d h'armers’ March on Washiiif^ton, 
the capital of the Cnited States. I'lie far¬ 
mers from the diilerent a^rieu’tural areas 
orfranized themselves, selected delcfj^ates 
and then sent the dclepjates oil’ in old motor 
lorries to see President Hoover, and demand 
that In* should do something, and do it (juickly ' 
The n'sult of this second action was not 
uncxp(*cted ; the deputation was received , 
the l^resident shook hands with the delegates ; 
the delegates spoke ; the Pi’csideut promised : 
the delegates were shown out. 

Now the farmer is not .-starving, but 
other people in .\merica are' The farmer 
returned to his farm, having seen the 
bread-lines where tin* uttemployed are given 
free food ui the cities. ()n his farm are - t‘n*ed 
the various foods which the towusjicople 
need, but whi<h the farmer lit(*rally cannot 
alt'ord to send t<t the towns sinc<* the cost of 
transpoit ex<*ceds the price of the articles 
in the market' The farmers found that 

nothing <*:ime of their visit to tl • Presid ‘iit, 
but at the sail time, he, with food and to 
spare many Wi-re faced with the danger ot 
eviction. Tic* net result of all this is what 
have come to be known as the Farmcis’ 
Holiday \-isoeiatious. The farmers haw 
decided that they w.int fair tieatui'‘nt, and 
are not getting it , but they do not want 
to inpire anyone, and hav'* no wish-to default 
on their loans. It a note falls due, or a 

mortgage is about to be foreclosed, then the 
creditor is asked to giant a longer time 

for payment. If the creditor refuses and 

a sale is arrange*], th**ii on tli • day ot the 
sale the fanners meet l*(gether a' the farm 
whore the sale is to take plai-e. 'i'hcy stand 
there in a mass, silent, and ominoiib. Thci 
am’tioner tries to pla\ his part, h * speaks 


loudly of the value of the property, bat is 
met by a stony silence. As the leader of 
the farmers expresses the matter, ^^thore’s no¬ 
body wants this farm ’c**pt the folks then* 
at pi*est!nt Anybody who think.s he does 
had better remember that this crowd does 
not agree.” The sale goes on, the owner 
bids, but since he is tlie only bidder the 
pri**es are uatundly I*)W 1 A cow goes for 
two rupees, a motor car for eight annas, a 
thr*‘shing machine, for oiu* anna and so on. 
Very often on a four luindi*ed dollar mortgag** 
only some twenty didlars will be realiz***!. 
The creditor must then tak** what he has 
got, and since th<*r(‘ is no mor<* to be sold, 
must cancel the d(-bt. 

IV 

The following ipiotations come from au 
artie.le by 0.swal*l frarrison Villard who 
was till lately the editor of Thr Xaftnn, 
des<‘ribiug a visit to the farming area of 
America • 

“Non* me was th** man wlw* ha»l slartcJ the 
(irst “farmer's holiday' in that State ..He 
explained In* nas hound In the <*apjlal on an 
insurance matter the jimurani’e eoinpaiiies are 
m troul)!**, at leasl the fanners’ inntiial insiiranei* 
compameH “We have had 1o assess nui j)oln*y- 
liolders—onr Anansl los>, was 'iri.oon more than 
the larnest previous monthly loss in nnr history. 
Thor** i.s a lot of arson going nn around hen*, 
hut I ilon't Illume the fanners. If you were 
■IS ih'sperate fo' tnon(*y a« they an*, you’d horn 
a <*hi<*ken-hoiise. or a gaiage, or a Imrii, or even 
your house, as thi*y hornetimes do to gel elothes 
and shoes for your i*hildren. We don I pist 
know w’hnt we an* going to do, but I'll tell you 
this w< want the I'^astern hankers to slay over 
n their country and leave us alone in the West. 
They can have their gold if they can keep it, 
hilt we are •zoinu to hold on to our farms. We 
had a tax sale not far fnim here on the fonrlli 
of .1 .111 11 ary , there w(*n* l,H(Hi farim*rs there They 
said they weren't making any threats, and wereii t 
going to do anylKxIy any harm, hut that the 
first fellow who made a Ind on any of those 
]in>iierlics would go ngiil out of the first-story 
window. 'I'hat sah* was postponed ..Lost year 
I had fine enips, got in lots of corn and have 
a cellar full of vegotahles. hut you (*an't ge,t 
aiiyi'nng for them I am luirning my corn in . 
inv furnace right now. It is just as cheap to 
sell it. for four or five cents a bushel after a 
long haul to the near(*Ht town, and then buy 
coal with what you get. T know it's a rotten deal 
for the *o,iI miner hut what can I do?"... “1 
found .lohii Wirds who has now organized '.10 
[K.*r eeiii of ihc farmers of his eouiity in his 
union and thi* niOTenicnt is spreading into 
adjoining counties From one of fhe latter there 
came to him one morning five telephorii** apjicals 
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inr . . H(* jnnij»i‘(l in’o hi-* amoiiiolnle nnd 
draw fit full sjipcci for iho iiliiw— in limp to 
prevent liloodKlied in time to see the diHconitittpd 
mortgape-holdcr withdraw in ha'sU*. Aiiout ‘J'lO 
nu‘mlM‘rs of Ihn crowd followed him into one of 
the room-, of the conrt-hotmc and a^ked what hi* 
thoHiiht of the proccediiif; He told them that 
he did not like what they had done. Ihe\ had 
not done enonjrh tor the moriKafri’P. and they 
had not iriMbted that the owner of tin* faim 
ahonld piedire himaelf to do what, he eonld to 
pay iiomething howevci little, to the niortfiaKpe. 
“We are rnnninn this thinu: aloiif; thilden Itnle 
liiiea” aaid ,1ohn AViida “and we are uoiii^ to 
be jiist aa Hipiare about it as we can jiossibly 
be." The crowd at. onee boKan to take up a 
collei'tion for the niort.'jajie-holder ' 

The above <|uotiiti()iis havt boon seleotod 
since tbey j^ive an accurate picture of the 
inovcmeiit as a ■whole, its motives, and its 
method'-. For its strenjrtli the movement 
depends larjrely on man power, - shi'er weight 
and corporat<‘ pToseneo and purpose In 
tlie bitekgroiiml tiiere are tlireats, and 
po.ssibly a few carelessly dangled coils of 
ro])e, but save for one or two eases there 
has been no firing. The nndirlying belief 
of the movement is that soon, that is in the 
eonrse of a year or so, prices rise, but 
whether they will rise snflic.iciitly to wipe 
out the indebtedness is doubtful. Again 
tlie eoiKsorvalive el<*m( iit which makes up 


the>«e orgauization.s should be uolieed. 'Phe 
names adopted are suggestive ; ('tmiieil of 
I>ef('uee, Ijoyal Ordt*r of Fieketers, I'he 
ISIoileru Seventy-si.\ers. Notiee, too, the aims 
as voieed by tlie Woodbury County, Iowa, 
Assneiafion ; “To pay no taxe.s, to permit 
no foreelosnres, stay on the farm nntil we 
receive cost of production.'' 

One is now in a posifion to sum up the 
importance of this movement, and its historieal 
signifieanee. First of all tlie individualistic, 
and conservative element is in revolt. The 
tanners moreover are not the only peopUi 
who iiml it diitii-ult to pay debts, and it is 
possible that the movement may spread. 
Individual eompanies can go to the law- 
eourts, and can get the permission of tJie 
eouils to cancel a great part of llu'ir subseribed 
■ca|)ital, tlms reducing their indebtedness 
and the interest they have to pay. IVissibly 
this privilege may also be extended to in¬ 
dividuals. 'Pheii again, this revolt is the 
natural outcome of a situation which has 
developed automatically and naturally. There¬ 
fore, even if the pre.sent diflli-ulty is solved, 
if die present system continues, tin* difficulty 
will .'igaiii arise. 


I. C. S. GOVERNORS 

.lATINDRA MOIfAN DATTA 




XCEl’TINC tlie three I’resideneies 
of Madras, liomliay and llengal, 
where Governors arc iibuuIlN 
appointed in Great llritaiii, in the 
riMtiaining seven provinces hitherto the 
Governors were as a matter of course 
appointed from amongst the members of 
the [iidiaii Civil Service. During Lord 
Hsu dingo’s adniinistration it was pro])osed 
to rsiise th<‘ status of the United I’rovuices 
to the .same level as that of a Governor’s 
province ; but the resolution in the Ilritish 
Rarliamont to that etl’ect was negatived in 
the House tif J.iords. Under the Moiitagn- 
Chelnisford Reforms, with a view to raise 
the status of the U. I*., the salary of its 
Governor was made equal to that of a 
Presidency Governor in the Government of 
India Act, 1919 ; but no Governor has been 
appointed from EngWid during the last 


thirteen years. In the coming eonstitiition the 
number of smaller provinces are going to 
increase. Sind and Orissa are to be 
eonstiliitod into separate provinces. Berar 
demands separation from tlie Central 
Provinces ; and a resolution to that effect 
has been pashcd in the local Legislative 
Couiieil. Its fat(‘ depends upon the negotia¬ 
tions going oil with the Nizam. In all these 
provinces, an T.C' S. man is sure to be appoint¬ 
ed Governor. When once a post is annexed 
bv the 1. C. S., it is supremely difficult to 
make even tlie least change. It is taken 
into actuarial calculations in detcj'mining 
the normal rate of promotion and privileges ; 
and perhaps it comes ■within tiie ambit of 
the proposed safe-guards for metabet of the 
White services. 

The virtues claimed for an J. (k S. 
Governor are his ir^jmale local knowledge 
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and his adniiiiistrutivu (!xpt*ri(*iifo. If tlio 
proposed provincial aulonoiiiy i*' to be n‘aJ, 
the Govoiaior is to be f^aidc'd by tin* advice 
of his iniuistei's, whose local ktiowledi^e is 
still morr intimate. Further, to meet the 
exigencies of se?'viee conditions, often an 
I.C.S. jiiiin is imported from aiiotln'r province. 
Take the caries of Sir (Miarles Iniies, tlii> 
ex-Oovernoi- of Ihirina, who spent his 
lifetime in Madras ; and of Sir Michael 
Keane, the presmit (lovernor •»! Assam, who 
is an II. P. <‘iviiian. (’an it be churned for 
them that they have more intimate local 
knowledge than their ininisters " As for his 
administrative «'vperience, in future the 
(lovernor is not going t<» administer, but 
to guide the administration. If it bo Inld 
to be a S///C (jaa nun of a successful Clovernor, 
then we must admit that Bengal, Bombay 
and Madra.s, and all tin* ‘.elf-gi>verning 
colonies have bi'cn badly administered. 

The disadvanfage^ of a member of the 
I. (\ S. being a (lOvernor are that often the 


Secretary becomes the GoviTuor over the head 
of th(> minister, and h(! has his local bias. Take 
for example, th<» cas<* of Sir James Sifton, the 
present, (lovernor of Biliar, who in 1923 was 
the i-ecretary in the municipal d<*partnient 
under Sir Gaiichh Dutt Sinha. 

A junior member of the I,(J.S. whose rapid 
jiromotinu is fine to tlie preference shown by 
Mr. A., the minister and as such the leader 
of a partieidar party in the doiiricil, 
eamiot be «‘xpected to hold the s<‘ales 
<>veii between that partv and its <ipponents, 
when he becomes the Governor. This is 
eommon sense, and experieiiec. Sir James 
.Me.Xeill, who owed his apfiointmcnt to the 
suggestions of Mr. (\>sgrave, eoiild not hold 
the scale.s evmi bctwe<Mi him and Mr. Do 
Valera ; and had to be removed. Gn the 
other hand, Sir Philip (lame, who was 
appointed from ICugiaud did not hesitate 
to dismiss Mr. Laing, tlie Premier of New 
South Wales. 


MAHASTHAN (BOGRA) MAURYA INSCRIPTION 

B^ K. P. JAYASWAL 


T HF] new inscription lound at Mahastlian, 
Bngra, Bengal, Avhich was mentioned 
in a meeting bv Mr. Stapleton the 
wlhcr day, is a record oi ;*r''at im- 
jiortanee. Dr. Bi.andarkar’.s reading, I under¬ 
stand, will be pnblisticd in the Ejtnfi ajihin 
hnln'f. M’liiic at Patna I beard eoidlieting 
reports abti'd it, wlin-li made me examine it 
at CaleuO.i recently. 

Tin t\* is no ilonbt that the inscription 
is a genuine IManrya record. In line lettering 
it is engraved on ,i while-red sto'iie, similar 
to maiiv pieces diseovei’ed in the Pafalipntra 
excavations. All the l(>tt( rs have the 
older Brahmi forms found in Asoksi's inscrip¬ 
tions. Its inipoitanc<‘, which h.as not yet 
been pointed out, consists firstly, in 
the fact that it is the first secular, 
adminislvatxvc Maurya record, Asoka inscrip¬ 
tions being nil religious. We have a '•imilar 
document, * though having more ancient forms 


nf letters, in the Sohgniira plate, which is a 
public notice cast in a bronze tablet. 

1 would not like to antiidpate Dr. 

Bhandarkar’s reading, but as lie has already 
]>ublished the purport of the inscription, 
there is no broai'h of ethpiette in commenting 
on the substance of the record. The 
intcrpi’etatioii of the inscription was a difliciilt 
matter. This has been successfully done by 
Prof. Bhaiidarkar. In a storehouse 
grain had been stored liy tlic then Govern- 
inont of Bengal, and along with grain 
probably cash w.as also ordered to be 
lout. It seems to liave been a time 

of distress. The, seat of Ooverniiient was at 

Pumlra Nayam ( gjif sftmr), and there seems 

to have been [ Malm | nnilras in Bengal for 
the government of the Sa{iu)vanigiyas 

Secondly, the record is a wonderful 

confirmation of the tradition of the Jaina 
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•litoratiire that u prolongod famine vi^sited 
Northern India for twelve years in the ri'igii 
of Chandra Gupta Maurya, which led to the 
migration of Jaina ascetics to the South. 
Thirdly, 1 should not be siii prised if the 
Sohgaura plate turns out to be a similar 
royal order, and both these inscriptions 
may prove to refer to (.Mnindra Gupta 
Maiirya’s reigu. The solution of the 


■)0}» 

tSohgaura plate becomes possible now, thanks 
to Prof. IlhandarkarV interpretation of the 
Mahasthan stone. Lastly, the Arthnsasfrn 
of Kaiitilya i.s confirmed by the Mahasthan 
inscription. Kuutilya inelud(‘s Vanga within 
the rules of his Manual. That is the Manual 
shows tliat Rengal was a part of the Maurya 
Empire. The Slahasthan tablet proves the 
assertion. 


THE OXFORD MAJLIS 

ISv (i. K. t'UKTTUll, M.A. (Ovi.v) 


evctiiii<i, when ]\rtihomc<i All was iiL 
Oxlimi, 1 •sot linn lo come out on tlie 
river with me in my punt 1 had aecpiired 
••'ome "kill is puntiiiK inv"clf, ami was, I suppose, 
(O vanity of vanities ') nnxiou" to display it 
ITntortunati'lv I e it no «!lianee to do so, tor 1 
had reek«/ncd without my fj'nesl, who, when 1 
ivas nlunit to take the pole, snate.lied it from 
me and said, “You sit eomfortablv there. T 
am jjoinij to do all the w’ork this afternoon.” 
T was so surpiised that T yielded the pole without 
ti word. Im( my astonishment was still <;reakT 
will'll 1 observed the dexterity wnth which he 
immoeuvred the ])unt out of the “New Cuts" 
and sent it swiftly irurjflin}? and phishing along, 
with graei'ful lunge.s. “It’s years sinee J handled 
a pnnt,” he said, smiling at my very obvious 
woniler. 

Mahomed Ah’s was at all time.s an inijiressive 
figure. His well-knit person never ran to the 
generous projiortions of hi.s brother Shiiukat, and 
his hold handsome faei- set with piercing eyes, 
and fringed by a heavy finely trimmed black 
heard, the whole surmounted Iiy an imposing 
Astrakan eaji ornamented witli the star and 
crescent, is one which once seen ran never he 
forgotten. The picture he made, standing clad 
in whih* flannels at one end of the nunt and 
wielding the pole deftly ami gracefully in the 
middle of the Cherwoll. is one which comes 
vividly before me as T write. Was thi.s, I 
wondered, the uncompromising iiolitieal fighkr, 
of whom ovi-n the Government was rumoured to 
stamJ in dread ? Was this in very truth the 
“Ex-President from Lincoln," who, the previous 
evening at the Majlis had thundered forth his 
fiery denunciations ? There ho ivus, so obviously 
enjoying himself, so obviously appreciating the 
many curious and admiring glances that were 
levelled at him from other punts, i need hardly 
say that for me it was a notable experience. 


I have begun tlie."e remiiiiM'enee.s of (he 
<.)xl'ord Majlis with mv recolleetioiis of Mahomed 
All because be Wcas one of its founders. The 
Majlis I" today an important institution, it has 
a large membership It jilnys an important part 
in the life of the Indian undergraduate at Oxford. 
It ofliTs a meeting place foi, and thus exerts 
a unilying inllnenee upon the fridiim population, 
winch would otherwise be scattered and lost in 
the whirl of University life. It serves to make 
its memheis feel less lonely in a foreign land, 
it hel])s to strengUien national .sentiment and 
acts as a spur on individual ambition. But when 
it was stiirtiMl over a cpiarter of a century ago 
it had only nim* members, after the manner of 
that (not less famous) socu-ty which was, and 
still is, assoenil *d With the name of Johnson. 
And appropriately enough it was called T/tr Xuba- 
rutfimn f'lith. Out of this little club sprang the 
Majlis of today. Majli.s, I may explain here, 
IS a Persian word meaning nssiniUif. 

When I tt'ent up lo Oxford in 191'^ the 
Majlis litid only twenty-three meinhers, and its 
jdaee of mei’ting was a little hiisoinent room in 
a house in New-in-Jiall Street I still rememi)pr 
vividly the first meeting which I attendeil. The 
dark streets through which we went (it was war 
time and streets were not lit at night for fear 
of air raids), the steps leading <lown to the 
haseinenl, the drawn eiirtain'j, the hhiek gowns, 
the whispering little groups, all served to give 
the occasion an air of mystery, and I felt as 
though 1 wore participating in the eereinonie.s of 
some weird secret society. The sad faces of 
somi' of the members, their whispereil colloquies, 
and a general atmosphere of gloom whieli T 
thought very strange at first were ca^i. enough 
explained when 1 learnt that the Pii "idenkelect 
for the term (who had not yet taken his seat) 
had suddenly expired the prcviou.s we.ek, and 
that we were met to cimose another in his place. 
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A con(lo)<Mi<*t* roflolution ivns Hrf't ull 

^<tanliin^^ Thon mime* aftfr nninc was propow^d 
ior the vawint'v no sadly cn'iitcd, but eaeli oiif, 
(for sentimental reasons, I did not doubt) 
declined tlie honour with tliaiik-. At last one 
was found eonriiffeous <'iiouirhto llout .sentiment.... 
At a siibseijiient election, (he Majlis disl,m<;uishpd 
itself by ehoosinj; a lady as President, the (irst 
soeietj' at Oxford to upholil, nav asscjt the equal 
rijflits of woiniai .\nd, inind you, this was 
lonj' before women jsot iIkmi vot<'' It must not 
be supposed, liowevei. (hat the elec’lion of olKee- 
bean-rs was a tame business It was usually 
an exeitine’ atlair, each place beinj; kemily 
contesU'd. When I myself was elected I’n'sident 
tor tfu‘ Hilary term (I'L'd) it was (,y •( haiv 
majority ol oni' 

The place of nn'etiny was chanjicd soon 
afti'r to a first llooi room in tfie 'Purl It was 
know'll as St. Mildied’s Hall, ami lieloiif'ed to a 
man who kept .1 school f'oi diinciiu:. 'Phere was a 
little yard in fi-ont, and a spiral staircase ijavc on (.o 
a narrow wooden laiidinj.’’ wither like a verumla, 
and a <loor led into file “Hall," at one end of 
which was a raisi'd jdatform a foot (or perhaps 
It was a foot and a half) ln};h When Idii.s room 
heeaine (oo small to liold the members convmii- 
eiitly (tor aftei the war there was a rush ot 
Indian .studenl.s to Knj^land, and the membership 
ol th * Majlis went uj) rajmllv) we liired the 
hall Used by the 'Plieosopliical .'ociiqy wdiieli 
was in an a(.tie up foiii ji.iii ot stjnrs, Imt rathei 
moie central, beeause it was close to (‘aita\. 
'Phi* next move, not lonf* alt.er, was nito more 
sjiaeious and certainly more imiiosinj' jire-ui es, 
the Mission Hall m tin* lliu'.i ; and h> I 
l>«*licve the Majlis still meets, on Suiiilays after 
dinner at i*!«. 

'I’he proei'diiie at (.liesc meetings wa* (and 
still is) larfliely modidled on that of the rnion 
Society. Visitois were allowed, imt jneviuus 
intimation had to be K-iveii to the I’n-sidi'ni if 
you wisheil to brim' a '_'iie..l.. PrivaU Ijiisiiiess 
consisted in jiassmn the minutes of tlie previous 
ini'etiiiff, and in .i.-kim; inconvenient and (.some¬ 
times) hijrhly jiersonal questions of tlie ofKee- 
hearers. Theie the}' sit., the tlins* of them at 
one end the Hall, the Piesident in iht 

middle, with the SeereUiry ami tin- 'Preasurer on 
either siile, of him, miijcstieally, in eveninj,' 
dress, making; an I'.xeellent taii'et for the witti- 
eisins of tfie memhers. "Is it true. Kir, that 
the Ilonoumry Kecrelaty wa^ aliiutst jirofri’inl' Iasi 
Thursdiiy in liijrhly question aide compiiiij . and 
if so w’hiil sti'ps do yon intend to take in the 
matter ?" asks one nieinher, and there is ,.:i‘neral 
luujfhUr. “I believe it is true," replies the 
President rising, but I do not see that 1 am 
eddied upon to inU^rfen*. The Iloiioiary Si*eretary 
himself took the nete.ss}iry stejis immediately, 

• {seized by the Provior for disobeying riiiversity 
rogiilationH utter x J*.M. 


and just managed, 1 understand, to elude the 
Bulls."* The following question was once levelleil 
at a Tpeiisurer who was known uO be too fond 
of boozing. “Mr. President Sir, may we know 
whether the Honorary Treasurer is following 
the example of the money market whieh is 
reimrted to be tight“I have oftt*n been in 
tight corners,” luisW'ereil the vu'tini, when request¬ 
ed to do so by (.hi* Piesident, “but thank heaven 
1 haven’t a scr(*w loose like the Honourable 
Member wdio hiis put tlie question.” (>n another 
oeea.sion a certain member who was always 
g(*ttiiu> into diflieiiltles with the aulhoritii's of 
his college (a fact well known to evervoni*) 
suddenly leiiienibenng the I’lesideiit’s habit of 
going about with a siijierfluitv of ycsts and 
mnHIcrs cot iqi and asked, "Sir, is (.here any 
truth in the ruinoiii that tlieOsloid elimate iloes 
not agree with yon, and that you habitually 
weal .seven wai.stcoat.s 1.o kei*]) out the cold 
“Kven if I wore seventy of them, eanie the 

repl.v, “1 do not think I should iind O.vford too 
hot a [ihiee (o In* in, iis my hoiioiiiable friend 
oceasioniilly doo.’ 

(Question time ovei, the House adjourned for 
eoHee and biscuits. This was a plea.sant inti'iliidi* 
w'liieh lasted for ten ol fifteen minutes, that i.s, 
until the President rivalled us by resuming liis 
seat and sliouling, “Order! Order'" Piiblii 
business usually I'ousisted ol a debati' on some 
subject eonnected with India; oeeasionally ii 
was a leetuie by some well-kiiowii Oxford Don 
or some celebrity sjieeially got down from 
I.iOiidoii. Will'll 1 look back upon these ilebiUes 
ami leel,nres, I smih* to think how’ SL-rioiislv we 
(oi)k ourselves. Oiir tbunders and oiii rantings 
were very real to us, and often we worked our¬ 
selves into a passion, which, albeit generous and 
nolde, tills me in retrosyieet wi ’ a kind ol 
niel!in"lii)ly amusement 

\iiil what a jiroeessiim of imjiortant petson- 
iiges goes through my mind wlien I think of 
(.host Majlis meetings' Mrs. Sorojini Nniilu m 
her t.isi uoiting Mim s was friH|uently with us 
tlirilliiij’ the fiearts ot Touiig India with her 
jiassionate orations. Tagore came and went like 
a jirojihet once Yeats gave us one unforgett¬ 
able lecture. Sir .1. t'. liosi* and Sir 1*. (*. Hay 
were full of viiliitilile advice, on iliflerent ocea- 
sioiis. Hntliensti*in (now S'r William) absisted 
at a debate on Indian art and eultun*. Mr. 
Kenner Brockw'uv addressed ns on Labour pro¬ 
blems. Mr. .rinniajnilasii. Sir Bhupenilranath 
Basil, .Mr. Aniinda ('oomaraswaniy, Mr. TJ. Cl. 
Iforiiininn, Mr. Kiisturininga Iyengar, Mr. 
Satyiimurti we had the privilege of listening to 
all these on ai< or life or iiolities, at one time 
or another. And on one inemorable. oeciision 
we had Sir Henry Stone anil Dird Chelmsford 
(this was soon after the latter’s return from 
India) as visitors ; and I remember the curioiiH 
thrill I had when J noted the handsome deep- 

Ihe i*rDetor‘8 assistants. 
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imeil scholarly face of the ex-Viceroy, anil 
contrasted the old l•aln coat he won* over his 
evening dress, with the imperial splendours of 
his viccrcffal habiliments. I happened to he 
sitting by his side. Somebody had just finished 
a very tolliiii' humorous speech, a reply lo some 
arg:uinents H!.>ainst the Moiitnuu scheme “That 
was a clever Hpoeeh," 1 said, turiimc: to Lord 
(.'holnisford. “liiilliant he asrreed, smilini:. 
“Just like Oxfonl' But does if lead anywheie 

Sometimes we invited the Fnion Society to 
debate w'ith us, and these debates were very 
successful They served to show, if they did 
nothimi cLe, that we could hold our own m 
debati* with Eii^lishiiK'U in theii own lan^uai>e 
On one occasion, I remember, the Fresid<*n( 
of the rnion, who was one of the sjieakers, 
c-oiild not keep back his surprise at the hif;h 
level ol spcaknijj: maintained by the member^ 
of the Majlis “I Iiave no tiesitation in sayincr,” 
he sail], “that in this niatter there is little the 
Majlis needs to learn from the I'liioii, or anv 
other body- for the ma(t.(‘r of that.” This wa- 
not iiltei'cd iiatroiiizinclv, but in ii tone of frank 
admiration. 

Once a term was indulj'ed in what was termed 
a “Musical Kveniiii'.” It was a "ay allair, any 
nuinlier of unests could be broui>:hl, and on such 
occasions the f.nr si'x was ni <'reat('r evidence. 
Dilip Iloy, who w’lis at (‘ambrid”e, would 
almost invariablv come down fji these evenincrs. 
and help to liven up thiiies. Oui* came into 
the Hall, and found it laid 3ut as for a toa- 
jiarty, with little trroups of tables and chaiis, 
and palms and othei iloral decorations, which 
served to accentuaU* the <>aietv of the occasion. 
And as son** afti*r soiij; winyed u.-. liaek home, 
what a 'ihimour fell iijion u.' ’ Forffotlen the 
straiific country, the alien habits, the indilfeient 
looks, the alitrhls, the vexatlon^ the torments 
and the anxieties, that lib- in a far-oH‘ foremn 
country' inevitably enbiils ; foigotten evervthiufi:, 
w'hile that sursfi* of fceliue, boriK.* on a throbbing 
iiob', spanned six thousand miles of hind and 
water. () tho.se iniisieal c*v(‘ninfrs ' How eiifreily 
we looked forward to them and what a keen 
memory they left behind ! 

Once a year we induced in a j:r.iiid full- 
dre^s dinner. This annual function, whicli w.is 
keenly looked forward to. was held in (he 
sciioiid or Hilary ti'rin (January to Marcbl, 
usually at the Uandolph Hotel. Members were 
at liberty to brinjr as many sjnesf^ as they 

t ileased provided they paid for them. I don'l 
mow what it is now, buf the ilinner subscrip¬ 
tion Used to be sixteen ahilliii<?s per head. The 
giuists of honour were msually two in nuinher, 
an Oxford celehrity ami a London celebrity, ami 
they sat on eithr*r side of the President at the 
ero.ss tablo. In when I was President of 

tht* Majlis, our chief {jiiests were Dr. ('anon 
rttreeter of Queens (.-oUege, Oxford, ami Mrs. 
Deapard, a famous Labourite, sister of Lord 


French. Both vegetarians and non-vegetarians 
were eati*reii for as mav he stfn from tlie 
followiiitr vvhieh 1 take from the Dtpiiu cards ! 


still keej> with me a 
the oeeusion 

Mi:\r 

Hors d’Ol'hivicH varies 

CvMisonime ,i la iinidostaii 
1 ’ot.Hge Malabai 

Kletaii Foclie ,i la Tiav.ui- 
core 

Kan dc \olail]<* .iii 11/ 

Ouartier il’ \i>iieau 

I’efit I’ois. riioiix linivel- 
Ics I’oinmes (Ihatcim 
1 ‘oiiiines 1*111 ee 

I’whes .1 hi Madras 

(’roiiles il la (Vyloii 
< 'ofiee 


chi'rished meiiiimtoes ol 
MK\l’ 

I IV(/f tin mil I 
llors dOKuvres varies 

I’ofage .Vmritsar 


[‘'pmards mix Kiifs 
i’onnnus tuts 

Pilaii Siipi'rbe ,1 la Madras 

Omelette mix fine herbs 

('haiixlleiir an gratia. 
Seakale 


i’euiiding ,1 la Lucknow 

('ruiites ,1 In (Vyloii 
('otlei* 


1 )esscrt 1 tessert. 

The follow'ing list oi toasts which 1 take fiom 
the same card will give some idea of the number 
and variety ol the sjiets-hes winch followed • 

'I t) tS'l’S 

Til 1‘niiiiisi 'I’ll UrA/iniif/ 

“rilK Kim.’ 

The President 

“India ’ 

Mrs Despaid The PrcRideiit 

"I M a «lrr.srs 

.1 L. Kodiieo Or (Uiion Streeter 

(Halhol) 

‘‘'I III'. <)\1 (USD j\I,\,ll.|s" 

\’ S Ham It'ambridgc K. K Meiion 

Hepresentative) (Chri.st (’huii’h) 

“SisTiat Socii.TM s" 

O. Simtharaliiigani tl/aidon Ileprcscntafive) 

(Hal I ml) 

‘‘lloMK-t bllM. MUMlir.lts” 

H . 1 . Stephens M. Mail), Kx-Pres. 

fNon-Ooll ) (New Oolloge) 

“The King" W'as, of euursc, according to tiiiu*- 
hoiiouivd eonvention drunk without a spee,ch 
Bill most amusing W'en* the sj)i-(>che.s made in 
f»n>]»osing or replying to the other toasts 

Generally sjieaking what one may siy about 
D.xford might eipiiillv well hi- said ot her Msp.r 
lTiiiver.sity ('amhridge, and what I have said of 
thi* Oxford Majlis .applies, theri'fore, largely to 
the Mujli.s at ('iiinbridge ; with this d'Herenee 
that the t'ambridge Majlis boasts itself an older 
institution by a few ye. 1 r.^ and is therefore, 
never at pains to (lisg;uise its feeling of supe¬ 
riority founded on this claim of -.srcati'r ago. 
In 1921 I happened to he eho.sen .as the Oxfonl 
Representative at the t.knibridge .Majlis dinner, 
and the honour of ‘proposing the Toast of the 
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t'ambrulge Majlis Icll U) nn' Tlio <linncr was 
at tiw Lion Hotel on Febrimrv the 20tli, 
and Mrs 8aro]ini Naidii, the Master of Sidney 
Sussex, the Mistress ot ttirton, and the Hon. 
Sahibxada Attah Alimed Klian, then a iiiemher 
of the India Conned, w«‘ie tlu' ehi<*f {'iiosts. I 
have the Menu eard of tln^ dinner also, and the 
crowded sif^natiires <ni tlie hack of it brinp back 
ploasine nieinories «d a v<‘ry )oIly ev(*nini?. 1 
jjive the mrntt itsdl as well as the toast list, as 
they inav lie found inlen-Htiiifr, at least by w'av 
of eoniparison 

MKNU MKXf' 

1 'vtirtut HU) 

Hors dtKmn's Hors (l’(Kuvres 


Thick Tomato ''oiip 
(^iear Mock lin'le 

Fried IMaice I tali mi 
Sauce 

Savoury ('iitlets 
FrecasHce of Chicken 


'I'hu-k Tomato Soup 

|<'rjcd Plaice . Italian 
Sauce 

Savoury Cutlets 


Saddle Mutton ..Currant Scrambled efjf?-. . Spinach 
.lolly 

Konst Mutton 


Various Vcfrelablcs 
Vanilla Ice 


Vanilla Ice 


IteswTt ('oftee. 


Dessert ( off'ec 


TOASTS. 

yjj /Vepesc Ttt Uis\m,nl 

“Tiir Ktxi.” 

The Piesident 

“Ikiua' 

The President Mrs. Saroiim \iiidn 

“The (’anibndfrc rnivcisitv" 

The Vice-President The M-isrer ot Sidm-y Siissi>\ 
'ilie Mist.iess of Cirton 
“The Cnesth’’ 

11 I Pahiiii Hon. Si'il 'luia \ftah 

(Penilirokei .\hmed Khin 

“SistiT So<-ieties" 

S. II. Zaidi The litmdon lieprescntutivc 

(Fits'-Hall) 

“The (^iimlirideu Majlis’ 

C. K < hfttiir (Oxtoiii Kfp ) S. tiovindrajnlu 

(Magtlalone i 

“Horae-eroinn Members” 

M. U. S. Junfr P. Panin E\-Pres. 

(Christ ») (Christ's) 

When it ejinie to my tnrn Id -peak, I made 
good use of this splendid opinirtunity to twit 
the C-anibridge Majlis on its faneitsi superiority. 
J begjin by saying thiit J hud come tnen^ in a 
spirit of humility, to praise and to admire, as 
befitted a younger si.ster, not to cavil or to 
critacize: that we at (Jxford made no pretences 
to fancied superiorities ; that whatever superiority 
we had or felt was of the efiortlesH variety; 
and so on. Presently, reducing the topic to the 
terms of Oxford and Cambridge, because between 
men of these rival Universities, all rltscusHon 


invariably becomes au ().vloril-(.iambridge (|uestion. 
I said then* was one thing about ('ainbridg<’ 
wliieh I could not un«lor«-tand, which I though! 
of with pain, and which ill-acconled with us 
ancient and glorious traditions. “We at Oxford,” 
I .said, “have many things to boast of, and 
lierhajis not the least of our rc'nuirkable qualities 
is our determination b> (^nfp things boltlly and 
(■heerfully, but what is to be thought of the 
regrettable coadiiet of Cambridge which rudely 
turns its lirirkft on would-be admirers. When¬ 
ever I ask anybody what the sights of C.inihridgc 
an*, the invariable nmly is “Have you seen 
our Bucks ■'*” Well, well, well, I sav to myself, 
a strango custom, but perhaps tlwy have nothing 
better to show.” This was received with a howl 
of laugbU*r, w’hich made it imimssdde for me to 
proceeii for a couple of minutes. “Do you think”, 
I went on, “that w«* at (>xford have no baekn ^ 
Of course we have, but we ilon’t run round 
asking all and sundry whether they have soon 
Iheni. All the world knows, however, that when 
Oxford men put their backs into a thing, that 
thing, whatever it might be, is hound to hi* a 
success,” ... It was fill, J timl hanlly say, taken 
in great good part, and when I sat down, I dal 
so with the feeling that O.\ford had got a bit 
of its own hack. 

11 

1 ought, peihajis, to say a wonl hen* of the 
feeling that some of us had, evi*n then, that while 
the Majlis served an e,xcellent purpose in bringing 
the Indian students at Oxford together, and 
foeiissing their national ehanu-tcristics and 
aspirations, it sonietinies overshot its mark by 
encouraging too gn*at an exclusivenes.s. After 
all. one goe.s to a foreign I'oimtry not, m(*rely foi 
the sake <tf an examination degree, but with the 
oby*ct also of enlarging one’s views, one’s social 
as well as intellectual hori/,on , and the Indian 
stud(*nt who, foi* one reason or another, kept 
liimseli to himself or confined himself to the 
eoiiq'any of other lTitlian.*>, lost a great deal of 
tlie eli'irm as well as the proHt of his stay in 
England. It was because some of us felt that 
there was a l.t*n<leni'y in this direction, that in 
192(1 we started u elnh which in eonqiosition was 
half ftidinn and half British, and the object of 
which was to bring Imliati ami English students 
more together How necosstu'y an institution 
of this kind was, to loster goo<l feeling and 
mutual respeel lM*tw(*en the two races, tlie 
following incideni which I may set down 
here will illustrab*. Some months previously 
I hail gone to the theatre at Oxford with 
some friends. The play wa.** Tilly oj 
Bloomnhnn/ by Ian Hay. I had read one 
or f;wo^of_ Mr, Hay^a hooka _So^ I 

» A part ot the river Hows liehind Bome of the 
Colleges at Cambridge, and the backs of these 
Oollt^es with their glorious lawns leading to the 
nver’s edge constitute Oambndge’s best known 
beauty-spot. 
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<li»\vn l<i enjoy wliat )»roiui«n'tl ro Iw h vorv 
Himi-«inpr <'Oiu«(Iy But a rmlf shock was in «.toiv 
for int. Before long F iliscovercd tiiat om* of 
the chnriK'ters in the play was an Ttitliaii student 
who was made l.r> eiit a lidictiloii-', nay, a luiiuiliat- 
Iiig figure. What waa amusing to tlic other 
members of the aiidioiice was of{(‘n.sive and 
insulting to me. My bloml boiled with indig¬ 
nation. My ears burned with shame and .mger. 
And when in one scene tliis cliartuder jdumjied 
ilown on his knees bafoie his fat. coarse land-lady 
and demanded, in the sacred name of British 
justice, redress against a fellow lodger who liad 
sbjJmi hi.s Usi and his sugar, (all thi- in the best 
[lahito ./nhhn/pr styho 1 could ii.it beai it any 
longer and nished preeifiitilely out of the tln*atii* 

1 ran all the way back to college and Imrst into 
my tiitoi’s rooms, who seeing uu cxcitnil 
condition thought something vi‘r>’ f,«*rrihle had 
hujiponed It took me some time to «‘alm down 
and explain what F hiel semi 1 .said F <lreadcd 
to think the devastating etR'ct such a jilav a- 
thi" with siiedi a eharaeter in it rvoiild have upon 
(.he relations b(‘rween Irnliaii and Kngli.sh 
students at the ITuiversitv. I said it was a 
gratuitous insult to every Indian. 1 said (>, I 
said a wlude lot of other things to which niv 
tutor listened with patient and synipathetie 
inlxnest At last In* suggested that I should wrib- 
Ut ihe V'ie(‘-('hiu)eelloi about it and leipiest him 
to exert his aiithoritv and have the otfiaiding 
scenes «‘nt out of the play, at least while it 
was showing at Oxlord. I sal up a long while 
that night composing this letti'r, and a very 
empliatie letter it was when I had tinish»s| I 
read it over to myselt several times with great 
satisfaction. Tlie next morning, I was not (jiiitc 
so soie. A sudden thought jiroiinitctl me to 
seek the help of my tutor again. He read it 

through and .sniihsl. “This wont do at all," he 

said, shaking his head. “It is far too strong. 
Yon had better tone it tlowii As it i*', it will 
tmly sueoeeil in irritating him ” Mo F went hai'k 
with it and cut out all the purple pah*hi*s In 
fact, 1 ulmo.st rewrote it., tor by this time. T was 
ii great deal calmer, and had begun b) take ,i 
less excitoil view of the affair. “Ila I That's 

bitter.” said inv tutor, when I showeil liim the 

lettor again, “That’s very much better. Let us 
see what he will do He ought to do '«ome 
thing." Thus reassured I .sent the letter off' 
and back came the ivpiy the very next day. 
Dr, Blakiston of Trinity, who tvas then Vice- 
(Ihancellor, said he had rea<l my lettci with 
great surprise, and proceeded to point out that 
Scotchmen were daily ridieuliHl on the Mnglish 
stage without any oll'ence being intoTiiled to or 
taken by them. Dramatic rcprmmtations, he 
sail!, would become impossible if offence was 
taken .so easily. Tie saw niy point however, and 
promised to take the necessary action. 1 never 
wtMit to see that play again and ti> this day I 
have no idea of its plot, but F was told that the 
ntfeiisive scenes were omitted from the per- 
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formance during the re i of the tine- the company 
jdaved at Oxford. 

To come back, however, to the Ijotu- (-'lub,'' 
(foi that «iis what we eiilled our new venture). 
11 (} <licveiis of Balliid wa*' its tir.-it I'resideiit 
1 sueceeded him In fact it was one of the 
eonvciitioiis of the cdub that the I’residimt stiouhl 
be alteriiatelv of Miiglish and Indian nationality. 
^Ye met 111 each other’s rooms and eoiisumeil 
iiiiliiiiittsl quantities of eotree (or cocoa) and 
biscuits. Indd informal di.seus.sioiis on ii variety 
of siib]eel-. and generally contrived to enjoy our¬ 
selves liiigcly. SometuiHs we invited distinguialied 
pei.sons to be |)ie.sent at our <>athi*rings. On one 
occasion Mr. (imw Dr) I'^iiie-t Barker gave us 
bis impressions of Aineiiea, soon affair Ins lecture 
tour ill that emiiitry. Tins meeting was held at 
mv rooms in New' College “Vim, I'ep, Punch, 
and hair on the eliesi.,” haid Dr Barker, were the 
qualities an .Vmerican looked for in ii “hundn’d 
percent rcil-hloodcd he-man." On another 
occasion Mr. A Riinga-swami Iyengar, tin* present 
lOditoi of the fLiifiit, Madras, gave us (also in 
my looms) an iiitci'esting bilk on the political 
situation in India. Under the joint auspici-s of 
the jMiijlis and the liOtus Tagore delivered 
one memorahle lis-furc, his .]frssnif< j'tnm thr 
Fftn'-t The jiassiomite (if noisy) enthusiasms 
of Vachell Lind.siiy tillcil us with wonder on 
a fourth occasion. 

The FiOtiis Club did supjily a need, and wc 
lelt that it did muoii good in the seusi* that it 
brought Indian .iiul Mnglish students together in 
a way lu which they never wouM have come 
otherwise. F woiidei if as much could be said 
Jor tw'o otbei societies which sprung uj> at about 
the same time ; I relei, of eour.se, to tiio 
<’ommonwealth t’lub ami the .Asiatic Society 
The iormer, as it~ n.iiiie iiiiplie.s, was inqierialistic 
ill ehatneter, and freqin ntl\ India was left out 
of their discussions altogether, a liiet which did 
not pass unnoticed by the Indian meinl)er.s who, 
naturiilU enough, reseiib'd this show of exclusive¬ 
ness. The object of the .\siatic Society w'lis 
jirolessediv to jironiote interest, m tin* studv of 
Asian problems, and its uiemer-bij) \Mis thrown 
ojieii to all nationalities. It was earned on 
rather eleveily loi «ome time. Attruetivc 

prognimnies w’ere arranged and visitors to its 
mi'ctiiigs were made verv welcome. Several 

limes in the term di.stiiiguished iiiiibassadors 
and jiolitieiaiis eai.i.* down Irom London to 
speak on iiiiestion-' of the moment, and among 
the iiienibei's then* were two earls I*\ir some 
liiine my iiaiiic (horribly mis-sjielt) bad the 

honour of apjieuring on the little eanl printed 
hv the Society, but the deadly earnestness with 
which they eondueted their nmetings, and the 
almost eomplKte absence of a sense oi humour 
in the proceixlings, soon wearied lo These 
subtle A.sian problems seemed to aticet the 

* i understand the Lotus (*Inli still flourishew 
at Oxfoi'd. 
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manibers in ti inanncr. Rul on one 

meetin;j of Ihis Soi-icty, wJiioIi wn** jniytliiii" 
Init (lull or tamo, 1 have a vivi<l rt'collootion. 

Mr. Lioijc'l ('iiiti-i was the SooiotyV •ruost 
tliat evoniiif', and had conio down, ] jiatborod, 
at tho t*xpio'('' iiivilai ion oi l.hi‘ Pr<*><idciit. I 
liiid had the ph'asuro of hoannii Mr (^irti" 
on othor ocoa'-ioiis, and M. was chiofly the 
proxpoct ol li-'loiiina' to unotlior oi his polish<*d 
and roii'^oiiod di>'coiirs<*s tliat drew aii* to tho 
merdinir. It ooimaeiiood wilh tho loadm”' ol an 
int,olor:il)lv todioiH piii>or on “Tlio Situation in 
India” hv one ol tho Indian noMnh(.‘rs. At tho 
end of tho roadirio, tlunoloro, iho ad)oiirninonl 
for ooHi'o was ^orv woloi^mi' Wlmn tlio housi^ 
n^'-unu'd its sittii>'>, tho opinions ot tlioso ]iro^ont 
won' invit('d on Iho snhioot, and mattors livon'*il 
ui> dirc'otly Tho first two ra thri'o spooohos 
wore ol a oomparativolv harnilc =is oidci', 
oxpn'ssions (‘ithoi ol svmiiathv or of ionoranoo. 
Bui ihoso won* iollow<*d hv a virulent attack on 
India and Indians, by a por~on who had boon 
pointed out to nio earlier in tho ovonini' a- 
imo wlni laid rocontlv retired from nniirislorial 
duties in India Ho a«-ertod veh'*nioijtlv that 
Entyland’s only intorost in Indi.i was the (‘oinnii'roial 
inU'i'Ost, and that so lonu ii" it roniainod a 
prolitafilo eonoern nothiiiit would over make 
Kntrlishinen move out of Iho eoutitrv. It was 
just si i|uo-tion of force Indians r(*i|Uirod to bo 
kept undi'r, and would be kept under Britain 
would SOL* to that because it had the upper 
hand. And rndians, besides, hail not shown 
the least enterprise Whv Ihev e<mld no( even 
make an onlinary bicycle' And so on and so 
forth .. It W’as a venomous speeeh, ami it 
eoriipletolv rum('d the haiinoav of lh.it moetinir. 
What made it all tlio woist> nas that tli<‘ 
spoiikoi afl’ected to spe. witli authoritv, with 
an intimate knowled o (d Indian condition and 
the Indian mind It made every one F us 
anirry; but ])erliaps tho aiiL'iiosl of us al was 
Mi. (’iirtis III ro'-e to sprak iminodiateli 
atterwiirds. “1 am constrained to speak,” In 
said, “as I williimlv w<mld not 'peak, hut 
thiiurs ha\e Is'en said in my hoarint' this 
oveniiiL’, r uii h 1 may nol allow ti pass un- 
challenm'.i I have tiavt nearly all over Iho 

worhl, and cun boast some exi>eiionoi f 

men and eounnies. J have hoard KiiLdaiid 
vilified in South Africa ; I have hoard her 
vilified in Australi.i .ind in Germanv, in liissia, 
in Canada, in China and in India; hut nevoi 
before have I lu>ard my e"nntry so yilitiod, so 
misrepr(*aent(*d, so shamelessly dni}*f;',d in the 
(lust as hero today amoiurst you, and that by 
a countryman of mine I 1 am -orry to liave to 
say it, but it is the truth, and after liavin^ 
listened to the s|)oak(ir who has just s.at down, 
r do not wonder anv louffer that Indians who 
are brought uj) ajruiiial this kind of thing, and 
led to bfilieve in this kind of thing, lieeome the 
most violent extromists. If I were an In4iaii. 


and believed what Mr. R hu.s just tol(| us I 
sliould be justified, I think, in becjoniiug tin 
extremist myself.” Hi* madi* an extraordinarily 
impri’Hsive spi'ei'h, whidi did imt a litth* to 
counteract i.he nnfoilunate efh*et created by the 
previous sjioaker He did not sjiare the e.x- 
maaistrau*, W’ho came in for a severe and as it 
.seems to all of ns, a nelily merited castigation. 
The miserable man made one m two in<‘flectual 
at.tii'inpts to inl(*nHpk .iiid then coll(*ctini: bi.s 
belonfiinL:-' crept siJcntly out of the loom. This. 

1 think, was ibc lust meeting of (he Asiatic 
Society thaf I attended Foi all I know the 
oh|ection.ible .Mr. B still makes his speeches 
there, and politicians and ambassudors still 
(*oiiir’ down to throw more light on .Vsian 
pridileiiis. hut foi iiivself, I have not hei'ii 
I here to -.ee 

HI 

I might. 111 emicludiiig tliese hrief remiiiis- 
cen(*es of the Ma|lis and allied hodie.s, pass im 
to a more i*heerfnl tojin*. and snv a few words 
ahout the Indian Students’ Coiiferenee which is 
now an animal feature that most Indian students 
look forward to with keen anticipation. The 
first Conference was held in lilbs during (he 
('hiistmas holidays, at llUey in YorU.shne 
The whole ol the Highfiehl Hotel had l»e<*ii 
hooked lor the Conferenee, for a wei'k I 
r(*(*olh'(*t vividly the Iniii.' celd jonrney northwaid, 
and the stiff eliml) from the station up to tin* 
Hot(‘I which was at the -‘uminit ol a hill, .iiid 
hevond which the W(*ll-kiiow n moors stivteh(‘il 
bleak and (les<)hit.e in aImo»t every direction 
Then* were some fifty of us at the Coiilereuce, 
and a jollv (lartv w'<* made aft.er tin* first few 
hours had broken down the initi.ii harrii'r'- of 
restniinl I liad heen allot>*il a veiv cheeitul 

|•oom on the first fioor, from one window of 
which I had a lonelv view of the Cow and 
Cull riM ks, and from another, a s(.pi(*s of lian* 
eiags hi'voiid which lay (he lonely moors 
How the wind whi.stled and roared lonnd the 
huihling ' But we weie snug and liappy imside 
in spih* of tin* inU*n.«e cold, and what with 
reading of [lajiers, and disciiusions and nitisi(*, 
tilie week w'(*nt rapidly fiv In tlie afternoons 
we went for long walks, and one of these an 
excursion to Bolton .Mibey la good ten mile 
ramble all told) is still a (ileasant memory 

So enamoured was I with this loiuTy hut 
beautiful spot, that aftei the Contereiiei* ended 
and the members dispersisl I persuaded ti friend 
to stay on with me at th(* hotel to the end of 
tlic vacation, and as then* were no otlu^r gue.sts 
there at the time, we had the whole hotel to 
ourselves. .Vntl it was here that we. got up one 
morning to see the whole world robed in white. 
Oh unbelievable beauty of tree and Isw'ii and 
bush, of field and house and hill ' It was as 
though a fairy’s wand had, overnight, traiisforiiK'd 
the entire landscape. near and far, into a 
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^liU,eriii^ oj iiiL-^ctipuhir lovt'lmc-"- Wlifil. 

p<*n ciui (lt'S(*ril>i* tlic r»j)tiir«‘ ti* Mint 

tirsh Mfflit of '<now ’ 

TIu* tliiv iiflor I rctiiirnod to Nmv ('oll(*j>-«‘, ] 
luipiM^n<*(l to uu'cf (lie Wiinic’ii (Dr Spooner) 
who sixkeil me where I luiil '■pent. Mie holidnV'. 
“A( Ilkley,” I Dr Spoonei '•(‘eiiih ^'n-nllv 

Mirpri>"»‘(l. “ilkley'” lie erhil, “W^hy tlnil'- 
where I I'oipe from. Hut whah’Ver t^iok _\oii nil 
the wjiv lip there in the winter'''” And llien 
J ,lold linn iihont tlie (‘on lerenee, nnd how n 
ti'ieiid :ind I IiikI ^Invi'd on there, hnvine 
nonwli(*r<‘ eDe to ioi 

Till' next iiieetine ot the Conlerenee was at 
ICe-wiek III till- Ij.'ke Di^iiiet nnd ii' tlii" wa- 
diiriii'^ til ■ -.iMiiniei (li)l!)) tin le w.i- a Inmei 
V-itlninij; .ind .in i*\en inoie en(oV!iidi- week 


r)i5 

wu" i>pent 111 the lovely '.iirroiindinifs whieh the 
poetry ol Wordsworth Ini" made so tamous. 
Who that 1 ms known the },doiie' of Derwenl- 
water and Horrowiiule, of Hassenihwaih* and 
DllsWiller, or toiled o]) Skiddaw nnd IIiivellMi, 
or s(,ood l)esid<“ the jjrave ol Woidswoitli in tin' 
loiH'h little elinrehtard at (iinsniere. can i*ver 
lorvel tlie^' ■>eene^ '■ 

Hut I iliifri'ss. The Indian Students' 
Conlerenee is still held annually, ainl the 
reeolleetioii of the-e hapjiy {laiheriiifts i- not the 
hast jilea'aiit <d the nieiiiories of the Jndmn 
slndi’iit who Ini' hail the op])ortunilv ol spending’ 
a lew years at a Hrilish IJnivei'itj.* 

• I'loiii llu' Wlllel’s loilh. nailiia liook. ///I All*./ 
/ nrfiiiiihiii tif, lie pnlili-lii.l liv 'I'lie lliisii ^Iii-,M(.iii 
B ooksliop, MaiiL'id'iii 
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Ih NAdKNDH 

A !" wi sni down In -hook oH In- laie’iiiil 

li-lles-iie— and looked at emdi one oi n- 
Wlth llVi !\ ilirio-iiv 111- e\e- re-teil 
loll !.'-'1 on ^laln'•hl nnd Orion than the i-e-t ol 
ns, ,tnd iii‘ in-liiietivelv liirned to Mnrneln ns 
our leadei ll'* spuke in a ide.ir, rieh, soiioimis 
voiee, on are the (Ivitiy men who ini'nted 

sill'll a eoinmoiion in tlii' eit.v 

M.iriiehi sinilint'lv rejihed, ‘li we tlv we do 
so without wines a- von ni.i\ see to? voiir'elves ' 
‘line, it is voiu steed t.liat flies with ton on 
its hack.' 

Tl is onr eliarnU and oiii home while we 
are in the aii ' 

The Ini' man alaiieed tonnd the room and 
all eve.s (uriied towanls him. The pride 
III Ills »‘ye and liis voiet was unniistakahle. 
‘i\s ^oii :il] know J. Amelaeh, am the liinal 
deseendant ol liira, tin- last and the {jreati'st 
of till' knit's There is n tnidilion in (an family 
that an aneieuf kiiur had a flyiiif? ehariet liiit 
the Mi'cret of its eonstruetioii was lost. Such a 
elmriof, 1 ms novv come into our cilv. You wlio 
ride ill it are doulifch'ss of royal derfet-nt 

‘Alas’, said Maiiiehi witli a propei inflection 
of Hiidnesf. ill his voice, ‘thiTo are no knurs now 
and no faniilies of king;'. I suppose we are 
plain eoiiimom'rs.' 

•Not so,’ said Ameliich with a irriieious smih'. 
‘some of the kinfrs rontraeted morganatie marriages 
and their offapririir eouJd not be traced m every 
instance.’ 

This was a doubtful cuinpllnn'iit but Marutthi 
let it pasp. Our flying machine,’ he observed, 


A NATH (a'lT\ 

‘e .111 I'lventimi ot s( ,(>nlis|s mid other- like it 
.‘ire llkel\ 111 he eon-lllicteil 

'\iiii iiia\ h" rk’iit.' ‘■aid Amelaeli. ’hut ■^iieh 
iiMC'iine- must have Ir'eii in e\i't.i-nee in the 
time ot in>' cri'iil. iinee-toi.' 

Maruehi wa- not ineliiied to eiit(*r into an 
argiuneiil and si* In* did ii<<t disfnite tills stal«‘- 
nieiit PK'smtlv aii<'(li(‘r of tin' men pn'st'iit 
|oined the eonver~alion 'We are fall"!! upon 
(‘vil tiling' he reinaiked, whim jieople have 
turned again-l the kiiiys t,o whom they ow’e 
evervlhiiig, hut who .ire row dejirived (d‘ tlii’iT 
kingdoms uiid reduced lo jxiierty.’ 

'It Is ojien relii'llion’, chhiied in aiiotln'r, 'iiiid 
tlie peojile are L'uilfv of rank inuratitude.’ 

An old man siLtinir in a eorner wagged his 
lii'iid wisely ‘’riie p('o]ile will sufli r, th(‘y will 
he jiiiiiished No nmiitiv can jnosjx'r without 
a king.’ 

Anotli(*r man apjii'iiled to ^larnehi with u 
passioiiali* gestuie. 'Will yon liidieve that they 
Imve sent us adrift without even a ]ien.“ioii ? 
Thi’y have depiived us of all our possessions, 
thev have stiipjied ns hare and they havt'left 
us to sfiiti fo) tniisi'lves as we can. Then* is 
no king, theie are no royal innelioiis, none of 
the pomp and pageantry which deliglite*! ihe 
pimple and the cuuntries arc going- to the docs 
Who ts responsible for this state of things 
Why, Sir, the agitators and the mnleontents 
who goaded the people to rebel* . ii weie the 
enemies of (heir own people H'^w can any 
country get on without a king Did you ever 
hi‘ar of a time when there were no kings v 
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Tlio people over wliojii our ancc'-toi- i-uled 
would weleoiup witli open Mim- but. tlii* men 
who have UHir])ed our authoril.v ure Indtois 
and they have bewitiched the jx'uple •' 

F’livro .'iij!>li"d heavilv ‘Aii, the "oml old 
day‘< ' What a eloi’iou^ time our lorefatlier- 
had !’ 

So far ue had made no al1em)it lo tahe ain 
part in the eouvei'.iitiou Mariiehi now rpiiellv 
Haid. ‘It iH not cpiiti' elcar to me why the (leople 
lin'd of tlie bin;'.'' and (xit them a^ide. Did 
your foref.dlierh I'ive up lledr kinf.’doms without 
an (dt'oit tiO letain them 

Amelaeli s)»ri“ad out hi.>< arm" in a oe‘.tnre 
ol de-pair. ‘Wliat eoidd tiiev have done ? Tin* 
iiiind" of tin* jieojile had Iweij poisoned at’iiiii't 
tliem by veais td int-idioii" ineitemenl If the 
kin*:', had oHen d resi^tanee thev would have 
been i»robablv kiU(*d with iheii fanidi<‘.s. The 
old traditions liud been umlertnin(*d bv the 
conspirators who had vowed to overthrow the 
luonarelin* system. The s.i<*redne,ss ol rovalt\ 
was forj,mtfen. Many ol the kiiiffs wi're de.seended 
Irom heuv**nlv beinijs Our irenealojitieal table" 
an* still jireseived ainl these will show von that 
wi* do not sjirint' from a ra<*<* ol eonimon 
mortals Unt tin* peojde are ig*norant and thev 
are eredidoiis They lis|,ened to evil adviei* and 
thev were easdv led awav What could the 
kitifjs have done when tliej were deseited bv 
their adlieri'nts, the army and the jieojde ''' They 
had to submit to their enemie.s and weie 
banished to thi.s place Do ymi not find ns 
here surrounded b\ all (he insignia of loyaltv 
\iid .-Xniehn'li laujrhed bitti‘il\. 

Orion asked, ‘But have you i ver trie 1 to 
lepain vour lost kiutrdoms 

Tins wii" a new noti* to soiiml in that 
atmospliere of (pienilousness and lament.ation lor 
the iKi'l Tfn*se men de<,>enerat.ed from lovaltv 
were startld and thev ijaml at Orion aliiiosi 
fearfully Amelaeli alom* rejilied proudlv, ’I 
would ilo "O at oiiee if I had the a.s-iiranee ol 
anv support. 1 e imi.ot win back 1113 ' lost kitu:- 
dom sinf;le-hand<‘d. Do you think I can pet 
any lielp fn>ni thi.s crowd of bleatinp "Ijc-p 
He looked < ontemptuouslv aroutni him and the 
men pres<*nt liiiii'j down theii heads and could 
not melt 111 * llasliinp e.ves 

After .1 little wbile we let!., Amelaeli proniisinu 
to in«H*t ns auain. As we were wii'kint; back 
to Pa^'ro’" boii"(* .Maruebi asked him whetli(*f 
Ainolaeb was inaknv^ anv "crions eflort to win 
back his kinpdom l*avni lanplied weakh*. ‘Tliev 
all talk and Amelaeli talks the h>ndo.st But 
neither he nor anv om else ever dreams of 
iloinp auythinp ’ 

At the house Pavro’s wib* wii" waitinp for 
him. She waved a hand !(< u.s to pass into the 
house hut she faeed I’evro sipmrely ‘Whort* 
were 3 ’ou all this time .ind how iiIkuiI diiini'r ?' 
She askeil in a voice as -wot as vi-iepat 

Pavro replied humhly, T vva" with mn piiests 


and I don’t want an.v dinner for I had it with 
OUT* riiend.s’ 

‘Of eonise yon had ami vou must have eamu 
enouph for four and von must have drunk all 
tht* wine von eonid pet.’ 

‘Our •j'ue.sts do not drink and 1 bank very 
little ’ 

She till lied to 11 s in surprise, ‘Js that tnin 
she asked ‘You no not ilriiik wine ?’ 

‘No, madam.' rejilieil Maruehi with a |»leiisaut 
smile ‘We do not, tlioiiph the wine hole doe- 
not seem to he very s(ronp We are mneh 
obliped U> our liieiid Pavro for siiendinp a 
])leasant eveninp, and I assure vou he is a very 
tempi'rate man ’ 

‘That must hav<* bi‘<*ii on voni aeeoiiiit,’ 
retorted the old w’oman and she went into the 
hou,s(» 

We nnder"t.ood Pavio'" i'(diiel.inee to leinrn 
to the house eai'liei in tin* eyeniiip He was 
liappi as lonp as be was out of it 

xxrv 

We wei'i* up betimes (be next iiioiiiinp and 
Mariiolii ii«ked us to aeeompaiiv bim on a sf.ioll 
tliouph tbe city. Pavro was waitinp tor u.s and 
appealed to be very bapp^ in oin eomjiany. 
The eitv was stininp to lib as we went out, 
but it W’U" life of a st,ipnaiit kind There were 
no e inve 3 'aiiee ol anv kind, no trade 01 business 
to ."peak of, none of tile usual aetivitic" bi be 
met witli in eifu's. Tin* old people were loiterinp 
neai tin* doois of tlieir houses and stared at us 
a" we pa.s."ed. 'I'lie 3 'oiinper men were idiv 
siuuiteiinp about with nothinp to ilo. There 
Were some *<110])." which displayed eheai> and 
llniisv stufl". There were no sipns ol affluem*e 
01 even moderate rsunlort aii.vwhere Wherever 
w(* luissod and in whatever direetion we 
looked We -aw nothinp but indipeiiee and no 
attempt to eiihivate tbe ameii'tie- of lib*. Poverty 
iKell Is not a (*rime and involves no hiiiiiiliation, 
lint Mjiialor Is not neeessarilv a jiait of pov<*rty. 
Dleanliiiess is eomjiatible with tbe pr<*iiU^st poverty. 
Wliat W' s*iw all around le was not meiely 
poveit 3 ’, but delilierati* and hopeless idleui*ss, 
jiersistent disiiielinati'in for work of any kind. 
And every man. woman and eliild that we saw 
ha<l a kinp tor an aiieestoi ' We pnssed a 
number of well" on the stns'ts and found yoiinp 
women eairyinp water Irom tin* wells. They 
had earthen and old metal vessels, but the 
maiden" them-elve" bad none of that .sjuiphtliness 
and A'ivaeitiV wliieli "bould be tlieir natural pift. 
.•^oiui* of tbeni wore strikinply beautiful and 
walked with n»pal priiee, hut all of tiheni were 
laekiiip iii animation ami the vim and verve of 
youth Some of them preeted Pavro with n 
smile ami looki'd at us with a lanpuid curiosity. 
Pavro told them who we were and he would 
have tarried for a elmt but his loquacity was 
cut short 1)3 Maruehi who w'ould not eneoiirapH 
anv possip by the wayside. 
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\tUT W(' had tr.ivf“rs(Ml xi-viTal Piivro 

h.ill(‘<l in front, of n lioime which \vn.s somcwlnil 
liir^cr itiiil iMoie i)rptontion>. than the other houses 
in till' vicinity. ‘Tlin !■< AinclHch''* hoii-c’, 
Pavro rcinarkciL 

‘\W '?hoiilil like to M.>c him,’ Mnriichi icjihpil 

Pavro wont in.siilc the house ami presently' 
(“nine hack accoinpaiiicd by Ainelacli, who •rieeted 
u-* with consideralde wnrinth. 

Addressing Ainelacli, Marnchi said, ‘11 you 
will eoino with us we shall -how you our ilyiim 
inachin • and take you out foi a short cniise' 

‘iMny 1 take inywife with nu* 

‘(Vrtuinlv We shall ho pleased .ind lionoiircd 
liv hei cuinpaiiv ' 

Anielach re-entered his liou-e ami returned 
it’lei soiiK' ininiiti‘s I’ollowed hy a lemarkaldi 
iieiiiilirul woman She was more earelullj 
•Ire—ed than the woni'-n we li.id seen so fur and 
was eoinph'teiy self-i)os-e.—ed. I ]iidged lior to 
he ahoiil tliiity vi‘ais n| age, in lull maturity oi 
Ix^autv She was tall and ol a lairly lull ligiin- 
with fine Icatures and heautifiil clear eyes that 
looked one -traight in the eves Ainelacli 
introduced her, ‘Tins is niy wile Vaiiihi ami she 
i- descended Iroin one ol the ijrc'ati'st kings t>f 
old.' 

Vanita hoW(*d giaciiaisly. “Weleoiiie, <) 
strangers tpoiii a far land, to this city ol the 
lallen and l’or!rott("n ’ She spoke in a rich, slow 
musical voice that thrilled us, while her words 
striiek a m>le vorv dlH’ereut from the peevish 
language wi‘ had heard from ihe men. 

W(' retraeed our sUiiis and enme out of tlie 
city .\iiioiaeh kept up an aiiimuteii conversation 
with Arariiein while VaniPi walked hv my side 
rarely opening hei lips exe<“pt tor an occasinal 
ijuestioii ahmit rair eouiitiy and the places w(’ 
had visited. Unlike ordinarv womon she was 
stiaiigely sihaiU hiit was k<“«‘iilv ohserviiiit and 
listened earetully to the other -peakers. 

Arriv(*d at the jdace w'heie the Miiiidiliiiis 
was standing Amelaeh and i'avro exaiiiiii<‘d the 
iiiieiiim* wilh imieh inter<‘-t alVr wiiieli Mamehi 
invited our visitors to hoard tlic airship. Alter 
we W('re sealed Nahot played a fine selection of 
niuaie to which Vaiiitii lis|,em‘<l with evident 
pleasure, and immediately .ifte.i wards we were 
Hunting in the mr. 

We H( w slowly ovei (he hind surrounding 
the eountry It was a rich virgin soil coviTed 
witli thick verdure. Mariielu pointed it (uit t.o 
Amelm-h. ‘To whom does this land belong 
asked Miiruehi 

‘To no one,’ answer Aimdach 

‘Would any one object if vou woie to occn]»^ 
it r 

‘There is no one to olijeet ’ 

*It is an excellent site tor a new kingdom. 
All thin land can be eultivated and will yield a 
rich return. The poverty in your city will 
disappear. The idle young men of the eity can 
lie trainwl and lUaeip’lined and you will hove the 


hegiiining ol an ariiiv You will eiieniach 
on iiohodv’s land and no one will mhrleri- with 
you If old kingilom- an* loM new ones eaii he 
founded. I am telling yon this heeausi* I think 
you hav“ both energy and courage and y<ai will 
be aide to iiilhieiice the voiiiig iin“ii of the city. 
It is a gieatt'i' thing to loiimi a kingdom in-te:id 
ol merely inherilmg om’’ 

.\iiiehich looked I'xeited ami flnsheil. hut the 
etii'ct of these wolds on Vaiiitii wois eleetrie 
A rich cohair mounted to her fiu-e, her lips 
p.irled, -bowing hei lieautifuJ, white teeth, hei 
eyes fia-hed ami hei breast heaved. She looked 
steadily at Iier hii-hand and wait(‘d impatieiitlv 
lor his reply 

.Vmelaeh -aid. ‘Vonr id<‘a is a gieiil om-. It 
ha- never ocemied lo me llial a new kingdoiii 
can spring iif) in this place* Wc alv>ays tliiiik 
only of the kingdom- ol <air ancesh r- and there 
seems to he no way of recovering tliem As 
regard- the men lieie dal I not tc'll mmi la-t 
night that thev are a Hock of -hi'ep 1 de-pair 
oi evei getting any iu-lfi from them ' 

Anielach -igheel and hung down his head, 
Vanita turned hei shining e-ye- to Maru(>lii, 
‘Y<ai and yimr fneiids,’ -he -aid, ‘an* kings ol 
the mr since you liave **omiuei'(*d it ami move 
in il with ii- iiiucli <*ase as if it weie solid hind. 
I am .sure vou can feaiiid a Ji“W' kingdom if vnu 
will lint 111 the ('ity of King's the men liavi* 
fallen never lo li-i* tigaiii ' 

W<‘ li-U’iied It) ihe-e sjiinl.ed W’Oids in 
wonder. .Vmelaeh appeared to he ill at <*ase and 
felt rebuked He spoke with -oine hesitation, 
‘Vanita. vou are quile right Our visitors an* 
gii'iit men and I am eoiiviiieed tla*v have myal 
blood ill their vein-. I am qiiitt* willing to 
assert my righl and to elniiii the kingdom ol my 
forcfatliers though 1 did not tliink of a new 
kiiigdoni. liut what can 1 do alone ami where 
am I to look for men to helji me 'f' 

‘When* did the king's in the ohi days find 
ihcir helpers and lollower- a-ked Vanita. 

Maruehi said, ‘'I’o the man who dan s all 
things come He who plays loi a great fctnkc 
iiiu-t V(*nl.nie greatly. When then* i- a leader 
capabh* ol in-|iiring othei- with hi- cxain])le 
follower- lloek round him in ever-inoreiising 
number- The weak hecome -trong, the vacilla¬ 
ting lieeotiie firm of puriiose. Tin* will of one 

i<‘solute man dominates the will of many weakia 
men. When a iinin ha- got the jiower of 

initiative. W'hen he i- determined to cany 
a thing thiough no olistaeies can deler him liom 
his jairpose, no ojiponent can withsland him 
Have laith in ymir-elf and others will have faith 
in you. It you are ilespoiident. if you look 

to others for help to begin with you an* lo-l 
Others must look to you for help, Vou must 
begin with a supreme conlidenr*p i voiir-elf 
liook to yourself alone for llie carving out 
and iiilHlment of your de-tinv. In a aaine 

like thi.s when you want to he a king you 
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wtutt In wilt till lii^'hi'ht priKi' itml your 

stako must hi- the liiu:h(»-t.. You nuiy trivi* 
minor prize- to vour lielper-. You hiirj» eyu- 

staiitly oil the past yrealne,-'^ mu I iiloiv of your 
iiiieeslorf', Whiit -utisfaetiou ilo you liiul in 
ilvrt'lliim on the jui-t Kvery iiimi is juiljre<l 

l>y his own aehieveiueiit It avail- liiiii nothing 
to lui<; till* ineniorv ol the ]»a.sl. Stii voiirselt. 
iimii, il' vou liave L’'ot tin* luakiiu! ol a kiii}; in 
voii. miii earve out a new kmudom toi yoursell ' 

Vmiita liall lo-e in her -eat aiul wuli a 
heiffhlerieii e()lr)ur mui shininy eves dei'bired. 
‘S)iokeii liki- <1 iiiaii and a kinu '' 

Anii‘liieli tilt lioth exeiled and relinked. He 
spoki' to 'Mariiehi in a tone ol liiiniility, ‘I iiilly 
reeneni/i* the wi-doin '»l \oui word- Will yiai, 
who aie -o wi-e and .-<> ereal. lielj) me to make 
a he<*iiiniii!' and win throiiyh 

Maruelii lookcii at him and "t ii- with .111 
ainm-ed -mile. ‘Don't vou -ee we aie merely 
liiid- ol jias-am* and even now are on (he winn * 
We aie tr.iviler- wlio eannot tarry veiv loii^*' in 
anv ]i.ulii*id:n pl:u*( Me-ide-, we me not at all 
inteie-ted III kiMi!- and kiiindoni- We eome 
Irom .1 land that ha- fet on \ *'\ well without 
kiiiL'- foi a hum time, 'riieie 1- nothiue alioiit 
the kin .'h olliee (h.it .itliael- u- We mav leave 
eoiir eitv 10 a week Wli.ll help eail we ”ive 
you ?’ 

Siiddeiil't Valuta liiir-i out in <1 ])a-siou.ite 
apiieal. ‘You Inive -pok<>ii iiohle .iini iii-piiiiift 
Word- winch we have lu.iid l.u the lir~l lime. 
You mav de-[M-e .1 kiiiedom .iiul .1 kiiur iiia\ 
he notliiim to \<ai Itiit i ven in a lew <!a\- vou 
<•1111 hi*lp u- You can -tii llii- eitv out of it- 
halelul -hall Wi* may uo! heeoiiie ki 'li- and 
• pieeii- hut wi* may learn to lu’come men and 
womi'ii I>ii\e u- out (d till* -Iii-h and ' lie ot 
inaction in whii'li wi are llouinleiini^ and -< t 11- 
on the p.illi ot work amt ai'hieveiiK nt I’dow on 
till* -jiaik you have kiiulleil and tied it ini<i a 
limne' 

She wii> tiaii-fieiiieil 'I’heie w . woiuhrhd 
;fhiw 111 liiT la<< ••ti<! hei heaiitilul < vi - ’..en* lit 

up with eiithii-i.i-m. She wa- .-o <|ucciil\ .it that 
iiioiueiit that It would have heen ohx'ioii- to an,\ 
om* that shi wa- ilesci*ii<ied liotii a loiifj line of 
cpieens. I .owkiii'.’’ at 1.(1 1 wa- leiiniuleil of 
.mother weinan we hail m‘(‘Ii on Ihe lust iiioinine 
ot OKI ariival on (his plaiicl Nan;a wa- ol 
<-oiir-e iiicoiiip.irahh* and -tie -tooil on <t holier 
level than aiiv ipicen, hut it wa- lein.irk.dile 
that tin* two mo-t ■li-tini'ui.-hcd [)’ei'!ma;:e' wi* 
had so far -eeii in 0111 wandeiinus in Ili'jieion 
weie hotli women 

Maiuchi was eviih'Utl' inipie--e.l hy the 
W'ordK and niannei ot N'anif.i He -aid, ‘We an* 
men of small eonsi'ipienee ni our own I'oiititry 
and yiai srreatly oveirate our now<r- Moieovei, 
tfe- I have toll! you our -lay lure mu-1 hi* very 
short as we have to returii a.- eailv i.s possible 
But so long as we aix* lieie you may e.inimiinil 
u«. What rh» yrai wish ns t‘> <lo *'’■ 


Vanita haikeil at h«*i husband. Jshe wa.- 

calmer now ami she felt it was not her plai'c to 

give ns any diieetioii.s. Amelaeh si>oke in an 
aiiohigetie tone, ‘We have no elaiiii on you and 
we do not wish to dttmii >011 Imre on our 
aeeount But if it plea-i- y<ai to help u-, do 

what vou eoiisidi'i hot. I have no -uggi'stioiis 
to make, lait I .‘shall <'ndeav<an to the best ot 

mv ability to lidlow vour diieetums.’ 

Marueh.i tunmd lowanls us ami -poke 111 our 
own lmieuan<‘ which Amelaeh, Vainta and I’livro 
foiild not iimh-r-tiind ‘1 am .ilraid I have been 
toidish and have got mixeil up with things with 
wills’ll we have no eoiieein I have eoiumith'ii 
mysell .md imi.-t (rv to ilo -omethiiiH lor (Imst- 
]>i' 0 ])le imt tlmre i- no iihhL'atioii on anv of vou 
ts) shari* mv ix-pon-ihilit\ 

'Not so, MiiriK'hi,’ 1 said, ‘Wi* aie voiii nmii 
in all llim>4-' ami you h.ive only to sojjimaml 
toi us pi ohev ’ 

tianimel wa- di-i'nintleil. ‘Have wi* to plax 
at hi-ini; kmi!.- Im a-l.s'il 

OrJoii a-ks’il, ‘How loll'.* shall we have to 
-lav Ik-ix' ■' 

‘Nsit a liiiv inoH* than a lorlni^ht at the 

loMf4s*.-l,' ifplied .M.itimln 

‘What havs' ws‘ eot to slo 

‘d'h.il 1- wliat we have Pi think ami talk ovej * 
l*avro was a jiiclun- of nmP* .i-tonishnuMit 
He was .-truck sluml) hv Vaniur-pa-.-isiiiatc .ippcal 
.iml In* -tar si at ii- wlnh* ws* ws*is* -p<*akirip 
anisine oiu-idve- Then In* liiiiisih a-ki’s!. ‘,\m' 
wc ;;oing tsi havs- a kin^' 

Mai'imhi -mils sl m-<TUtal)l\ a- Im -a si. 
d's-rlinp-, whs) kmiw - I'avro wa- pciids-.xcsl. 

‘Whs‘11* ars- the -nhis-cts * In llis* Citx sd tlm 

Kiiifi- ail arc sh.sccmlcsj from kiiift-.' 

Maiiichi lauohssi <_’oosl hiimsuircslly whijs- 
.\mclach ami VaiiiPi i-M-lianecsI amn-ssi ylancs— 
‘Tlieis* i-an hs* only sine kiii!> s-vi*ii iii the 
('itv sd ihc Kinir.s, -anl Maiais'lii ami Im -Jismalls-st 
tsi Nahoi to is-tiirii to laml 

XX v 

111 ilm ipiis-t seclusion id oui own rooms 
.M.iiuclii gas'c vent to In- is*flcctioiis ‘You mu-t 
III* thinki.is..' tlii- I- Ilm shille-t ami most uiimvit- 
iiiy ]i]a<-s* that wc liiiv<‘ .-o tar -ceri in our 

waiiilcime- s>n tin- jdanct 'I'lm WhiP* City 1“ a 
ipu-cr idiicc but this City of the Kings boats il. 
But I have fouml much to iiitcre-t me here. 
The iilea ol jieopling a cil.t with the deseendants 
(d royalty in a novel one We have also ilone 
awav with kinp- hut it disi not oeeur to anv 
one Pi (h*posed kings and their faniilic- 

They have been alisoibed by tin* gennral popula¬ 
tion. Hen* ill tliis <-ity there is no man, woman 
for child who is not of royal blood. 1 heard 
from Patro that in <'very hou.se there is a 
geneahigieiil tabh*. You see on every huml Uie 
depth into which sh'cadeiit royalty has fallen. 
Y«.m saw the niugwum])S at tho Iloyal ,\rms, the 
.slatternlj women in the city, the young men 
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lo iliHH iib'dil at th ‘ . ••'urn'r-*, thi* i-luiilrtiii 

witli tin- '■olfinn of old pcopj*.- I admit 

all lhi-< IX tniKK* Imt I riuiiiot overlook the 
•rriin humour of it. The ori'^itiiil idea ol thi' 
'Ottlemeiii ol fall(*n royalty muxl have to 

make flu* d“rM’eiid.i!its «d kinii' powerh-'S for 
rtiisehicf, to eliminati* intrisjiie' foi tlie rc'lor.itioi: 
of depoxxf*d ilvMiixtie', lo frU'tr.lt • tlie eoii'jiii’.ieK*' 
of monaiehixl j>.utie' All lov.il l,iu)di.‘~ \v< re 
deport'xl \\hide-.ale without violeiiee md t.lu'v 
were left here to xhdt lor lliemseJve' It mu't 
have heeii a feeliiijr o| kiiulne" that 'pared 
their livihut ii' I look around me at tlie'e 

t ieoiih' 1 (Miiiiot help ficlmir that i( wa' .» etuel 
cnulne" 

*( )ri:riuali\ the lira! man of liie eommuiiitv 
wa' llu’ Kinii fir't. not liy virtue ol hiitli 
heeau'" tliere wax no loyal lamily, luil liy the 
iudi'putahle litiht of 'tipreme ability, (he liahit 
ol hrele" vi{>il.inee, ||i(‘ power of iii'piriiii; eoii- 
tidenee, tlie imparlial xi*ttlemenl ol dispute' 
between eoiiteiidiim’ parlie'. There was no 
regular election but noin- the !e" tlie kinij wii' 
till' eho'en head of the pi'ojde 'Pile kintj ladd 
hi' olHee l)V riirht divinc' in the same way a' 
the jax-t and ihe projihet In otliei words, the 
kiinr was a man of '>(‘niu' and he luled beeanxe 
of hi' piTsonal lilnex' Ther-- i' in' hen'dity 
in o'eniiix and tin* 'on of a f»Teat |>oel or a erreat 
philo'ophei l^ not neeesxai dy “lent lliil a 
kine besides his capaeitv lor rulin" ovit a 
people has inuletial possessions which he can 
beipieath to hi' Inars 'I'hu' the oHiei* of the 
kintt become a heuslilary one. The kinjr had 
hi.s dependants and sujiporler~. men upon whom 
he had eonferred olKee iiiitl wealth, troops who 
had shared his btmntv and the 'pods of w'lir 
He hinl raised hi.' follower' ainl ['artisan' to 
['ositions of trust and j'owei and all thesi* men 
found it to their int<*rest to xnppm-i, (,he xueers- 
sion of the kiiur’.s son to Ihe tliione. Dynasties 
eiime 1,0 bi‘ founded and Ihe olfiee of the kiufj 
<lpseen<le«l fiom father to son. Th<’ original 
stiindurd of the individual and pei~ona_l fitness 
of tlie kiiif; was fori'otteii. The kind’s otllee was 
xLirrouiKled by thi* [airaiihei nalia of immense 
w’ealtb and the [>omi> and L'littei of royalty. 
Tlie stern renlitiex of tlie kiiiffly ofliee wi're 
foifrotU^ii in the unreal irhiinonr of it The 
heir to a kinijship had the resources of unlimitisl 
wohUIi lit hi' eomniand and he was freipiently 
a weak-witt**!!. [deasure-loviiu' ereatme who 
turned away from the i-ares of state and >vas 
merely a puppet in the hands of desisfiiini; and 
iunhitioiis men around him. The lap of luxury 
is not the school for the uiibriufiinpr of a kiiijr 
ami the result Avas that royal deffciierati's beeomi' 
feebler ami more useless than eommoii w.istr'ds. 
The strength of character, the powi'r of quick 
dei'-iHion, the di*votion ti> the interest of the 
people, the qualities that ilistinguishiHl a king 
disappeared, the authority of the king was 
abused by his favourites and sycophants and 


misrule became the order of the day. Wlien Ihe 
piHiple decided to aholish kings many weie killed 
by a frenzied and ruthless ['opulatiou. Later 
on, such witnlon crime was not [tei milted and 
kiiiL’’s and their families hecium' indi'tingui.'iiahle 
fioiii other I'eoj'le. Her<* they hav»' been isolated 
ami you 'ce how eomj>iel.e is their deeadence 
‘To look Ml (Ic'se I'eople e.ui you imagine Im 
a iiiomeiil that they came not fiom one hut 
m.iin rai-es ol king', tiiat tluMr anee'tt'rs hveil 
111 iiiagiiilieeni palaces and liehi 'Way ovei 
million' ol [leople What i' (he ex[>lariatioii 
of ihe wretched eondilion ol tlie'e royal [)aupei'‘' 
Physically and menialh they are leehle Irom 
lurth aaIuIc they cling to the memory ol the 
ilepaited gloiv of then foretalher'. No people 
can live in the [iii't and pro'i'cr, Tiie pa't may 
he a xtiiiiulaiil to enileavoiii hut you cannot 
hug tlie jta't as a r<>alitv. l''oi tlaw* peojde llie 
presmit Ini' no mes'iine, tlie liitnn* no hoi'e. It 
they an' fill hr they will make no etiort to he 
clean ; ii they an* ['o<'i they will maki- no 
endeavoiu to improve tlieir [xi'ition. 'riieii 
present 'niTouii<hiigs mean nothing to them, 
riu'ii sense ol sell-re-pei't is dead ; th<*y have 
no energy lor any suit ol ainl'itioii. Tlii‘y fill 
their meint'rie.s with tin- past as llie drug-addiet 
'inokc' haslii'h and n‘v<*ls in the [deasurable 
fiiiieies piodneed hv llu; drug They an* like an 
evtinet volcano the Iremendous eiiiptivc [lowei, 
the tibinie force that brought about tin* uplienval 
of molten lava and ma'sc' of stone and earth, 
the 'uhfena'iean thumlei and the ruinhle of 
the liowels of tin* eaith have all disappeared 
leaving only ashes and iliist liehind.’ 

‘Then what do you jirnpose doing with tho.si* 
peoj'le asked Orion ‘.\re not thesi* decadents 
ami degeinuales heyond the hope of redeiii|>tion *''' 
'May he. lJuf dii'v an* 'till men and women 
of (Ic'li and blood, and tliey can he made to w’ork 
il'> drudges and (;ommon labourers lio you not 
feel titillat(*d hv tbi* [»ro'peet ol driving the 
deseemlants of king.s like diimli eaftle '{' 

‘I’attle, yes, hut will Ih-w be dumb 
(■miimet rubbed his huge hand' ‘1 should 
like lo iiian-handh* ihem,’ he .said with an 

ugly I'huckle. 

Maniehi looked at him witli mock severity. 
‘Now, none of your gorilla tricks with royalty. 
Tliere mu't ho no h thougli we may 

try a little gentle suasion with them,' he 

added with a sly twinkle of liis eves. 

‘1 can employ some of the women in 
waslnng and cleaning my inaehine,’ observed 
Niihor. 

‘But vou must not make lov« to any of 
them.’ I chimed in sentontiously. 

We were all bubbling over with animal .spirits 
ami hilarity Then Miiruehi beeam. grave 

and said, ‘This is a serious matter and wi must 
put our beadii togethei’.' 

•Well, to be serious,’ I remarked, ‘you may 
be a great philanthro.uist. Maruehi, and we 
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know you flo not covot tli«* offioo of Pritnn 
Minister to Kin^ AmoJiich, l>ut how ilo you 
intend to play the role of Kint? maker '! How 
will you overcome the inertia iiiui the long 
iiiherite<l «lothtulne.BM of these ]>eople ?' 

Orion had so fur repressed his iniputionee 
hut he now spoke out. ‘Your notion, Maruehi, 
is not only ipiixoti«‘ hut it is foolish. We are 
but passing trnvidlers and iinecnieerned with the 
affnij’s ol nny country or any people here. 
Are you sure you are not cxeeivlijig the object 
of your mission in offi'ring to intervene in the 
iiihiirs of these de,spieahle people ^ You might 
ns well have undertaken to civilize the Pompos. 
There is mow* sense in running a till against 
a win<lniiJl than in setting up a king among 
these' royal vagrants. But there is another 
serious conside •ntinn. You have rightly told us 
that you will be no party to anything that 

will tenfl to create bitt<?rneas between ourselves 
and the {ample of any city or country hr^re. 

We have no kings on our planet and they 

have no kings hem They have mercifully 
banished all the dc'cemlant'. of t.hin-bloodwl 
royalty to this place and have left them to ^U'w in 
their own juit'e. What call have you to s«‘t uji 
a king her*, even it he is only a popinjay, 
and to «*reate uerest when* i.li<*re i-> only 

sluggishness ami a «•unfirnle^l insoucuinee ? 
Supposing the improbable were to ha|>peii uiul 
your etlorts arc rewardeii by the awakening 
of these moribiunl {leople ami they were to 
hiuneh on a eaiver ot comiuest iiii'l aggression 
what will the people of other lamls think wlu'ii 
they hear that we helped tt> rout the«..’ royal 
ragamnrtins out of tlicir helplessness and to 
r*vive the predatoiw instim-ls that lead to 
pillage and emitire ■’ Will tliey havi aiiy 
reason to thank us for '•owing the wind anil 
leave them to map the whirlwind 

Maruclii became ihnughttul and spoke shovly 
‘You think. Orion, I have been foolish Tha¬ 
is whit I told yon myself. \«t 1 think you 
an* e’caggerali'v,’’ the ])n>bidile eon'.e*jiiciie«’s o| 
my interfereiice in the liojiele-'s airui.' of these* 
{leople, Perhaj)s I >ieMcil u> the appeal of 
Amelaeh ami Vanita lii a moment ot weakness, 
but '•eriously I d<i not. think we -•hall succeed 
in doing much. Ymi can strike fin* from a 
flint but not from i liim{> of elav. Whew is 
1 !m“ man amom: tlii'iu that will transform this 
flock of bleating she* p into a lienl >f roaring 
iionf 

Orion stroke I his roldcii hait while iie 
replied. ‘1 believe you are riglu about the man 
or rather tho non-ex'sten* of oim with siiffieienl 
tlriving power and force ti> la'Ht clay into the 
eonsisteney ami hardness ot iron. Rut what 


about the woiuuu, the ett'rnal and the inevitable ? 
Amclaeh’s /.eal may cool, his ambition may he 
only a fla.sb in the pan, hut Vunita’s spirit 
burns with a steadier flaino and tho dauntless 
courage of the ancient kings still survives in 
her. And then* may be other women like her 
that wo have not yel met. Amelac*h’s may bo 
the hand to strike but tho heart behind it will 
be Vanitii's. Even Ihivro’s wife, for all that 
slie seems to be only a vixen, may prove 
invincible when she drives a lot ol men before 
her to some desperate eiiter{)risc. For aught 
we know we may iineoiisciously lay the train 
for a <‘ivil war ’ 

‘dome, come, Orion, you .seem to he jiossessed 
of far too lurid an imagination. There is not 
much inflammahle material to be found in the 
dity of the Kings. The (icople here, are weak 
as water and water does not ignite if you set 
a lighted innti'h to it. My only object is to 
gel some useful work out of these sluggards 
and to compel tliein to live a cleaner and mon- 
industrious life.’ 

‘Why should they recognize our authority ? 
They will mutiny and eomfv*! us to seek 
safety in flight even if tlii*y do not attenipl tio 
niunler us,’ 

*I have, thought of that and 1 do net think 
there will lie any diffieulty in dealing with them 
if they prove recalcitrant. The first thing is 
to g<>t tlip men together and to sja'iik to them.’ 

Tlierc wa.s no furtlier tlisciishioii and wi* all 
agreed to follow Maiuehi’» instructions. 

Meanwhile, Aiiielacli laid not been idle, lie 
had found .some siipportors who had been 

uttrai-ted by the {iruspcct of some exeitoiiieiit. 
Pavro was dir<*eted to invite Amelacli and his 
friomls to a consultation When they arrived 
Maniehi explained to them that it would be 
iieep^mirv to aildress the city {leople publicly 
to give them an idea of what was {iroiio-sed to 
be done und set them to work unii drill and 
discijiliiie them 

Anielach looked ilouhtful. ‘But they hale 

the veiy idea of work,’ he ob|ceted. JVtaruelii 
smiled grimlv. ‘Wo know ami we expect to 
overi'ome their reluetanci*. You arrange for tiu' 
meeting and leave the rest to u.s.’ ' 

The place chosen was an ojjcn sjiace clo.sp 
to when* klie air-ship lay. Ainelaeli’s agent wont 
idiout the i itv proclaiming the lime and place and 
aiinouiieiiig that the famous strangers who had 
arrivtsl wished to speak to the inhabitants in 
in puhlic. The curiosity of the indolent ]»opu- 
lution was aroused and they eamo to tho place 
of meeting in large numbers. 


To hr. contuuu d. 



THE EARLY HISTORY OF IRRIGATION 

By SrTKrMAR RAN.TAN DAS, m.a., PIi.d. 


T he history of the science of irrigjition 
dates from prehistoric times. In 
fact this 8cion(*e is as old as civi¬ 
lization itself. Th(‘ use of irripation 
for the production of c'rops probably 
aiitodutcN Noah’s deluge by several thousand 
years. In Europe the earliest writer of 
agricultural lyrics was Tlcsiod, a (ireck epic 
author who lived a thousand >*eaTs before 
the Christian era. Hesiod often refers to 
irrigation as ]>ractised for ages prior to his 
time by the Chinese people, of whom he 
seem> to have' had <*onsiderable personal 
kiKiwledgi’.'*' Plato in his Tim.-eiis gives an 
account of the sunken island of Atlantis. 
This ae.count Plato obtained from his ancestor 
Solon, (he law-giver, who lived about iioOO 
>ears ago and Inid visited Egypt and obtained 
the information in the city of Sais from an 
Egyptian priest. According to this story 
there existed, about 10,000 years before his 
time, a large island in the Atlantic ocean 
opposite the Pillars of Hercules. In the 
description of the island among other things 
is also described a very extensive and 
elaborate system of irrigating canals, con¬ 
structed in such a manner as to utilize every 
natural stream and completely surround tlie 
island. 

Some 0,000 years ago the Egyptians in¬ 
troduced their system of basin irrigation into 
the Nile Valley by digging canals which arc 
in use even in our days. These led the turbid 
waters of the Nile into embanked basins 
which are working today. "The turbid 
waters of the Nile Hoods entered these basins 
and covered the land with their rich deposit. 
As the Nile ebbed, the husbandmen followed 
the retreating water and scattered their 
grain over the slittie and ooze.^’'?* 


More than -4,000 ymars ago, the Babylonian 
kings began a system of ]>ercnni:il irrigation in 
the joitit delta of the Euphrates and Tigris 
rivers. 'I’lie Nahrawii canal, taken from the 
'I'igris river, was over -100 miles long, and 
varied in width from 250 to -100 feet, and 
from numerous branches on both sides it 
irrigated a very extensive area of tiie country, 
while at tin* same time it was available for 
navigation. 

(!hina is cijually eelcbrjitcd with Egypt 
for the great anti(|iiit\' of its numerous 
canals. The Great or imperial Canal is one 
of the most stupendous works of ancient and 
modern times. It is (iuO miles long, and 
connects the Hoang-Ho and Yang-tse-kiang 
rivers. It is av.ailablc both for navigation 
and irrigation, and together with its numerous 
branches irrigates an immense art>a of the 
country even today." 

Iii)mens(‘ tanks, reservoirs and ii-rigating 
canals appear to have been constructed in 
India many’ centuries anterior to the advent of 
('hrist, and some of thorn are as ancient as 
the Egyptian e.aua]s. The science and 
method of cultivation and irrigation began at 
the time of the Vedas in India and steadily 
developed and attained a high stage of perfec¬ 
tion by the 4th century n. r. In the Vedif 
age, agriculture was the general occupation ; 
each family possessed a number of cornfields 
in well-marked holdings measured ofl’accord¬ 
ing to lh<‘ standard of measurement 
prevailing in those days. The occupation 
was then considered noble and each respect¬ 
able householder was eager to possess a 
number of cattle and fertile cornfields.f 
There art! many ancient writers who 
speak of manure and irrigation. The 
Brihnt l^amhUa of Varahamihira, the 
Agtnpnrana and the Arthanofitra of ICautilya 


• IrriyaiioH Farmin;/ by Lucius M. Wilcox, 
(ihapter I, pp. 1-2, 
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lill describe drainage and proviHiun 
for water in connection with ciiltivatinn. 
Paraaara in his Krtsi-samijrahri says, “So that 
the paddy nmy not get diseased, the water 
in the hold is to be drained oil in the month 
of Bhadru, leaving pist enough for only the 
roots to be under water, 'rhe* fool who dons 
not make arrangements in Asvina and 
Kurtika (September and October) to preserve 
water should not expect a harvest.”* 

Sir William Wilcocks interprets the 
Bhagiratha anecdote in the Ramayana as a 
succesHfuI attempt to divert a portion of the 
perennial water of the Gauges by Bhagiratha 
with his ingenuity. The Mahabharata also 
tells us that as Bhagiratha followed by the 
Ganges descended the (ranges valley, near 
the head of the Delta, Bhagiratha rested to 
take his meal; and Ganga hearing the sound 
of Padmavati's shell, thought it was 
Bhagirtha’s and followed her in her eastern 
course down the Padma. It was tlien that 
Bhagiratha sounded his shell and Ganga 
recognized her mistake. She retraced her 
steps and went southwards. Sir William 
Wilcocks says that under the garb of spiritual 
langiiitgc the ancient writers were here 
describing physical facts and wore raetttioiiing 
irrigated canals. 

The Assyrians were also c(|ually renowned 
from the most remote periods of history for 
their skill and ingenuity in the eonstrnction 
of hydraulic works. Tlirougli the foresight, 
cnti’rprise, and energy of their rnh‘rs they 
converted the sterile country in the valleys 
of Euphrates and Tigris intf) fertility, which 
was the theme nf wonder and admiiatioa of 
ancient historians. The country below Hit 
on the Euphrates, and Saiuarra on the 'Figris, 
was at one time intersected with numerous 
canals, one of the most nneieut and important 
of which, calh‘d the Nahr Malikah, eormeeting 
the Euphrates with the Tigris, is attributed 
by tradition to Nimrod, King of Babel, 
2204 T». while other historians assert that 
Nebuchadnezzar con-strueted it.}' 

The Jews were also alive to the great 
impoHanco of an ample and constant supply 
of water by irrigation. There is mention 

• Krui-samgraka by Vanaara veraer to IKt, 
page 151, 

t Irrigation Farming, page 7. 


of the hidden springs and sealed fouirtaina 
of Solomon, from which the waters were 
piped to the plains below. The remains of 
reservoir?, in the neighbourhood of Hebron,, 
wbieli the Jow.s are supposed to have 
con.stnicted in the days of Solomon for the 
supply of Je,rusaleni show that their ilesigners 
were suffieieutly skilful in the science of 
irrigation. 

The Ph«euieians, in the zenith of their 
power, were celebrated for their canals, both 
for the supply of Carthage with drinking 
water and for the purpose of irrigation. 
'Fhoy wore a V4*ry diligent people, and so 
imbued were they in the cause of irrigation 
that they made aipKidiicts through mountains 
of solid granite, hewing the way with hand, 
chisels.* 

The Greeks also appear to have paid from 
a very remote period the greatest attention 
to this science of irrigation. Herodotus 
describes an ancient conduit for supplying 
Samos, which had a channel three feet wiae 
and which pierced a hill witli a tunnel nearly 
ii mile long. 'I'he Grecians were an 
inventive people and to them are ascribed 
great improvements in the way of mecininit'al 
eontrivances for raising water. 

The Romans were etpiully famous for 
construction of conduits and aipieducts. 
Most of the Roman works were constructed 
for supplying cities with drinking water. 
Julius C’aesar, in his elforts to conquer the 
world, carried the idea of irrigation into 
Great Britain. 

Tin* Spaniard.- are regtu'ded as the best 
irrigators of the world. For over .'1,000 yi'ars 
they have been familiar with the construction, 
use and application of irrigated canals and 
some of the be.Ht-constnicted works of 
irrigation were made prior to tfie Moorisli 
occupancy. 

(doming to mon* modern times we find 
that in Europe and in America irrigation has 
sprang into now life and has come in the 
nick of linn* to redeem the arid wast<*s and 
make deocrt blos-som as a rose. 

The Bengalis were also alive to the use 
and utility of irrigation when they were at 
the zenith of their power. Wh<*n they began 

Irrigation Farming^ page R. 
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the physical eoinpicst of the delta, the valley 
occupied by Murshidabad, Nadia and northern 
Faridpur had been filled up, and the Gan^jes 
could be led southwards if skilfully handled. 
They led the pareiinial waters of the Ganges 
to the main stream of the old Dainodar, 
by the Bhagirathi and the Jalangi. To allow 
the perennial supply from the Ganges to 
be maintained in the Hooghly, ffio main stream 
■of the Damodar was closed at the right 
angular bend, and the whole supply of 
the river turned down south past Jamalpur, 
•with heavy embankment on its left bank to 
protect the rich lands of Burdwan, Hooghly 


and Howrah. To irrigate these rich lands, 
seven canals were constructed by the Ghola 
Kings of Bengal who were groat irrigators 
like the Pharaohs of Egypt. 

Irrigation is the oldest applied science 
in the world ; and the most ancient centres 
of irrigation were the seats of the oldest 
civilization. Virgil, the great Roman poet, 
thus ^efer^ to irrigation in his First 
Georgic : 

“And when the banit-oiit field with drj’inn Rrowths 
Is hot, behold, be brinf^s the eavin^ wave headlong 
Down throiich ite slanting path ; its falling calls 
P’rom Hounuing rocks a murmur hoarse, ana cools, 
With scattering rills the parched and thirsty fields. 


THE SLAVE 

Hv SITA DEVI 


S A RAMA was the daughter of a v’crv 
poor man. She had blossomed out 
into young maiden hood long ago, but 
her oificial age was fourteen. It was 
G^od’s law that as long as a person lived, his 
age increased. But it was the law of orthodox 
Hindu society that as long as a girl renii|jped 
annmrricd, her age should nevtir be more than 
fourteen years. So, though friends and 
relatives knew avoII enough that Saranm was 
nearly twenty, they remained content with 
making stinging remarks whenever they met 
Saruma’s parents. As they lived in (’alciitta, 
any kind of social persocution was impossible. 

They were really veiy poor. Tliey could 
not even give enough food to the children, 
so how could they educate them ? In her 
■childhood, Saraina had only two frocks of 
cotton print made by her luother. These 
she wore day and night, and not until these 
fell off her body in tatters did she get any- 
thiug else to wear. 8he did not go out much 
but up to the ago of eight or nine she played 
about in the lane, and made small purchases 
for her mother from the shop at the street 
corner, Jf ever they got any invitation to a 
wedding or to any other festival, Sarama 


wrapped herself up in a huge silk mree that 
had served her mother for a wedding dress. 
That was all the finery she ever used. 

But Sarama got a very good private tutor 
unexpectedly. Shashadhar lived in the same 
lane and was a playmate of Sarama’s brother. 
They had a students’ club in their school 
where hot debates were usually held and many 
good resolutions wore passed. But these 
Avere seldom put into action. At oue sitting 
it was resolved that cv'crA' member should 
teach one illiterat*' person to read and write. 
This ‘might do away with the appalling 
ignorance prevailing in the country. 

This time at least cue member set to 
with a will to give efiect to the resolution. 
Early in the iiKU'iiing, after a hasty break¬ 
fast, Shashadhar appeared in the kitchen 
where Sarama was busy preparing vegetables 
and her mother was cooking. Shashadhar 
stood at the door and said, ‘^Aunt, T shall 
begin teaching Sarama to read and write 
from this evening.^’ 

Sarama’s mother went on with iicr work 
and said, "That is very kind of you, my dear 
boy. She is a big girl, yet she does not know 
her alphabet. Lord * knows how she 
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manage. She would not be able to write 
even a letter.” 

Shashadhar went oil' having Heciircd a 
good pupil. 

He began in right earnest from the same 
evening. The street lamp supplied them 
with light gratis, and Shashadhar procured 
some old books and writing materials. With 
these they nian.'iged s]>lendidly. S.^^ama was 
an intelligent girl, besides sin* was grown up, 
so she learnt rapidly. Shashadhar began to 
feel very proud of his pupil. 

Sarama hail long ago become quite pro¬ 
ficient in letter writing, but her teacher had 
not given up his self-imposed task for that. 
He was teaching her English now. He 
brought her many books to read and even 
subscribed to magazines for her. Sarama’s 
parents did not mueh like so much intimacy 
between pnpil and tutor, but they did not 
know how to put an end to it. Shashadhar 
helped them in many ways. H«* was a student 
of Calcutta Medical College, so he served 
them as medical adviser and even gave them 
the medicine he prescribed, free. Whenever 
they wanted a loan he was ready to oblige 
them to the best of his power. So how could 
they offend such a good friend ? 

Sarama’s mother spoke to her husband 
frequently on this subject. “The bov ;s one 
of the best and he likes Sarama too. He is 
training her up according to his own liking. 
Do you think it is possible ” 

Her husband would laugh away these 
romantic day-dreams. “Are you mad?” he 
would say. “It is not iietion, but fact. 
This world is a hard jilace. We are penniless 
beggars and won’t be able to give any 
dowry to our daughter. Do yon think,sneh 
a young man would marry her gratis ?” 

“But if he really likes her,” the wife 
would put in again. 

“^What’s the value, of his likes or dis¬ 
likes ?” Sarama’s father would say. ''When 
the time comes for his marriage, it is not his 
likes or dislikes that would be taken into 
consideration. He will do just as his parents 
tell him to do. Old Nutabar is a shrewd 
one, though you would not think so from 
his appearance. He is already laJculating 
how dear he can sell his son. The other day 
he said, he was going to send .Shaslmdhar 


to England to finish his education so that he 
might fetch a good price*.” 

• Still his wife would not give up hope. 
“Shall I try to sound Shashadhar ?” she 
would ask. “Sarama is past twenty and J 
feel ashamed to look at her. At her age, 1 
was already the mother of four children.” 

“Do whatever you like,’^ said her husband 
with a smile of scorn. “1 am sure it won't 
do any good. If his father comes to know 
about it, he would be furious. I am tiying 
my best to arrange a match for Sarama, but 
whenever they hear that 1 am unable to pay 
anything they hang back. The girl may be 
all that is good and fair, but there must bo 
money also. Resides, she is not so very fair 
either.” 

“She would have been pretty enough if 
we could have given her proper focal and 
clothing,” said his wife. "A Bengali girl 
cannot be as fair as an Armenian or an 
English woman.” 

Sbushadh.ar’s father was really arranging 
to send him to England. It needed quite 
a lot of money. The old gentleman wanted 
him to marry a rich man’s daughter and thus 
solve the problem. But Shashadhar refused 
to do it. lie was absolutely against marriage 
before finishing his studies and becoming 
self-supporting. He was even ready to give 
up the idea of going abroad. His father was 
furious, but he c ould not force his sou to his 
own will. I’hese modern boys were terrible. 
They were not ashamed to discuss their own 
marriages <*veu. 

He had already chosen a rich man’s 
daughter. There had been secret confer¬ 
ences between the two fathers. The girl’s 
father was resady to giv’e his daughter in 
marriage immediately and ho was ready to 
bear all the exp(‘nBes of the projected foreign 
education. But Shashadhar must marry the 
girl first, else he did not see his way to 
helping him. He had no faith in betrothals.. 
Sashadhar was young, and he might lose his 
head over there as many young men have 
done and marry a foreign woman. What 
would happ4*n to his mon(*y then ? 

Shashadhar’s fatlicr could only request 
him to wait for a few years. He had set his 
heait on the match and no other girl would 
satisfy him. Fortunately the bride’s father 
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agreed. Ilis daughter wa!;> young and he 
could afford to wait a few years more. He 
was a rich man and could defy social 
censure. 

So it was decided that Shashadhar was 
to go. His father mortgaged his small house 
and his mother sold the few ornaments she 
had and thus procured the necessary money. 
Shashadhar looked at his mother's sad face 
and said, "Don’t you mind, dear mother. If 
I return alive, within two years, I sliall give 
you twice as many ornaments and build a 
house twice as big for you.’’ 

The mother smiled with an eliort, "I 
know that, my darling boy,” she said. 

Samma’s mother saw that unless she 
spoke now it would soon be too late. If slu* 
could make Shashadhar give his word of 
honour, that- would be something. Saraina 
was already too old aecnrdiug to the orthodox 
standard ; it would matter very little, if she, 
grew a few years older. It would be too 
bad if they lost such a bridegroom through 
hurry and folly. 

So she invited Shashadhar to dinner. 
She borrowed some money and made requisite 
purchases for a good meal. She and Sarama 
cooked everything and got things ready 
before evening. They wanted to be free 
to talk to Shashadhar, when he arrived. She 
also advised Sarama to bathe and to dress her 
hair well. She did not possess a bit of 
finery to dress the girl up, and this made her 
fee! heavy in the heart. What an unlucky 
girl Sarama was ! Every girl wants to dress 
up a bit at her age, but poor Sarama was 
destiued to remain in rags all her life. 

Shashadhar came punctually in the 
evening. Sarama was sitting in their room, 
her mother was in the kitchen. "Why are 
you sitting alone in the dark V” the young 
man asked as he enten'd. 

"Please sit down,” said Sarama getting up, 
"1 shall go and bring the lamp from the other 
room,” her voice sounded full of tears. 

"You need not be in such a hurry,” said 
Shashadhar. “Open the window, and we shall 
get enough light from the street lamp.” 

Sarama opened the window wide. 
Sashadhar drew up the broken armless chair 
and sat down, "i am going away for a few 
years,” he said, “but you must not neglect 
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your studies. I shall write to you by every 
mail. It would have been much better, if I 
could have taken you along too. lint I am 
powerless now. I shall try next time. You 
can take any books you like, from the library. 

1 shall leave iustruetioiis with the librarian.” 

Sarama sat silent without answering. 
Shashadhar bent down close to her face and 
exclaimed, "What is that Sarama ■’ Are you 
crying ?” 

Sarama turned away her face and wept 
openly. Shashadhar did not know how to 
comfort her. 'Phey knew each other’s heart,, 
but their hands wore tied. 

“Don’t upset mo like this on tin* eve of 
my departure,” said Shashadhar at last, 
stroking her hair. “You know 1 am not free 
now, else I would liave arranged niatteis 
otherwise. Won’t you he patient for a 
couple of years ?” 

Sarama nodded in assent. Her inothi^r 
was calling her from the kitehnii and she 
had to go away. 

Shashadhar iiad his dinner. Saramu’s 
mother pointed out every tUsh e.ooked by 
Sarama. Thou she signed to Saiama to go 
away. She went obediently. 

Then her mother came to real business, 
"My dear boy,” she said, “You have trained 
up the girl according to your own inclination. 
Would you now desert her ?” 

Shashadhar was not pre|»arod for such 
plain speaking. He remained silent for a 
while. Sarama’s mother spoke again, “Wo 
hardly dare to say it, but all along wo had 
been placing all our hopes on yon.” 

“lam not free now to do as I like,” said 
Shashadhar at last. “I am going with the 
help of borrowed money. Let me come back,, 
then I shall try ray best to do iny duty to 
everyone.’’ 

Sai-ama’s mother had to leiiiain content 
with this. Shashadhar sailed away the next 
week. 

Time flowed on. Sarama drudged the 
whole day', but the evenings she wanted for 
herself. She sat by the open window and 
studied by the help of the street lamp. 
When her teacher was there, she h; '1 never 
shown so much diligence. Her mother would 
frequently remark, "You have finished cart¬ 
loads of books. Had^ou been a boy instead. 
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■of a girl, thiH might liuvo wtood you in good 
Ktoad. Still, an odiu-ati'd girl receives certain 
recognition nowadays. I-<et’H see.” 

Shashadhir wrote fre<jiiently, but Saraina 
waB not permitted to reply to them. She 
was unniiiiTied and she was poor. 'I’liis might 
be enough to give her a bad name. So 
Surania's molh<T wrote to Shashadhar instead. 
Only the address was in Saraiiia’s handwriting. 

One evening, Sarama’s father returned 
from ofliee inueh before his time. Ho gave 
a eouple of rupees to his wife and said, 
"Make some refroHlmients is>ady and tell 
Sarama to <lress up. Soine people are enming 
to .see her." 

Saraina’s mother was tidcen aback. 
"What’s the use of that?” she asked. 
"Did not Shashadhar say that he would 
do his duty by our girl '* What would 
he think if ho heard about these things V" 

Sarama’s father flew into a rage. 
"What’s the value of his words ho 
shouted. "Do you know that his father 
has S('ttled his marriage with Keshab 
Mnllik’s daughter 

Sarama's inother was thunderstni<‘k. 
She had never expected this. “What a sly 
nuin !’’ she tnurmnred at last. "He did 
■take me in completely.’’ She tlien went in 
«.oarch of Sarama. 

Unt Sarama proved refractory. "Why 
do you torture mo like this?” she said. 
"I cannot go and stand before strangers and 
let them stare at mo.” 

Her iiiotluT ’*egiin to abuse her. She told 
her daughter with a wealth of detail that 
Shashadhar was a great liar and fraud. She 
pulled out Saraina forcibly and liegan to do 
her hair, pouring out vituperations all the 
time. But even she failed to dress up 
Sarama in borrowed plumes. She, reeeived her 
uiother’a blows and abuses in. silence, but 
remained adumaiii. 

Late in the evening, two old gentlemen 
appear«‘d and Sarama wa^s taken befere them. 
They asked a few <piestiouB whi<*h were 
answercid by Sarama’H fathr'i- on her behalf. 
Sarama remained mute. 

"She looktH a bit older than sixti en,’' said 
one of the gcutleinen. “Didn’t you say, 
her age was sixteen ?” ^ 

“It doe*, not matter,” said the otuer 


gontleinan. They had some refreshmentn 
and then departed. Next day the news 
came that they were prepared to accept 
Sarama as a bride. 

Sarama’s father, too, paid an official 
visit to the bridegroom’s home. His wife 
was on tenterhooks, but lie had become 
strangely reticent. He would not say any¬ 
thing definite. She had rn.shed to him as 
soon as he had returned. “Is the bridegroom 
very old ?” she asked. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “He is about 
thirty, I think.” 

“Then is ho a widower ?” asked ]ii.s 
wife anxiously. “You say they are rich 
people, yet they ar<* taking our daughter 
witiiout any dowry. It is veri' snspieious. 
There must be something wrong.” 

“That goes without saying,” said her 
husband. "If everything had been all right, 
they would not have come for your daughter. 
^Ve are not paying them any dowry and we 
an* not giving the girl any jewellery. She is 
not a great catch by any means.” 

“But why don’t yon be frank with me ? 
She is my daughter too. My heart is sinking 
with terror.” 

Her husband went out without replying. 
After a while he came back and said, “Why 
do you allow Saraina to go to old Natabar’s 
house so often You must be careful, else 
the match might fall through. There are 
enough ])eopIo ready to spread a false 
scandal.” 

“Shashadhar’s mother .sends for her 
again and again,” said his wife, “so Sarama 
has to go. The woman has taken to her 
bed ever since her son sailed for England. 
She is receiving no medical treatment. They 
borrowed ipiite a lot of money for tlie boy, 
now they are in great distress.” 

Her husband again went out without 
deigning to reply. 

The day fixed for Sarama's marriage 
approaclied. There was no pomp and 
splendour since the bride’s father was a poor 
man, but guests tliere were many. All tlie 
neighbours gathered there, invited or not. 
Sarama sat .still like a figure carved out 
of stone. She neither wept nor spoke 
in spite of repeated sallies from her friends. 
Then the women began to deck out the 
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bride for the wedding. The bridegroom 
arrived. The women ceremonially welcomed 
him.* Sarama's mother cast frequent anxious 
glances at his face, but she saw nothing 
unusual. He looked like an ordinary man, 
though a bit grave. He was not old or de¬ 
formed. The girls began to crack jokes 
at his expense. "It’s a very good match,” 
they said. "Both the bride and the groom 
look like statues of silence. Is this the latest 
fashion ?” 

The marriage was duly performed. The 
bride and groom entered the bridal chamber. 
All the young women present went 
with them. 

"Look how splendid our Sarama looks 
now,” one girl said. "Verily, fine feather.s 
make tine birds.” 

"Really, my dear,” another whispered. “She 
is indeed -a lucky girl. Her parents have 
not spent a pice on her, yet look at the 
jewellery she is wearing. Everything has 
been given from the bridegroom’s side.” 

"Such a thing is very rare nowadays,” 
the first girl said. 

Many of the girls tried to jest with the 
bridegroom, but he never spoke a word. 
"Is your husband deaf, Sarama ?” asked 
one young lady, “or is he fresh from 
England ? l)o<‘S not he know Bengali 
languag(.‘ ?” 

The bridegroom smiled suddenlv and said, 
"Italy.” 

The woman stared at him in surprise. 
What did the man moan ? Has he come 
from Italy ? Everyone laughed and cracked 
jokes, but the bridegroom bad retired within 
his shell again. A few of the women went 
away. Some beg^u to doze here and there. 

It was past the hour of midnight. The 
house, was silent, everyone had fallen asleep. 
Suddenly a terrible scream rent the silence. 
Everyone woke up in consternation. The 
women rushed out of the bridal chamber 
with shrieks of fright. Sarama’s parents 
ren up to the room in dismay. The lights 
were turned up. 

The bridegroom was standing erect in 
the middle of the room with his right 
hand stretched forward. Peal after peal 
of demoniac lai^hter issued from his lips. 
"T am MnssoUni, I am Mussolini 1” ho was 


shouting. "I am out for eonquest. Salute 
me everybody !” 

Two servants from the bridegroom’s 
house had been sleeping in the outi'r room. 
The furious din woke them up and they ran 
in at once. The caught hold of the mad 
man aiivl tried to pacify him, but without 
any avail. Ho marched forward with long 
steps, his servants following him. They 
tried their best to comfort the frightened 
women. “Don’t bo alarmed,” they said, 
"such tits come upon him from time to time. 
We two arc here and shall keep him from 
harming anyone.” 

Sarama’s mother struck her forehead on 
the ground and shrieked aloud. "I have 
flung my daughter into water,” she wept. 
"Was this the fate voii provided for her. 
Oh Lord !” 

Her father crept back to his room in 
silence. 

Everybody had been too busy hitherto- 
and too dumbfounded to look at Sarama. 
Now that the mad man was removed, all 
eyes turned towards the unfortunate girl. 
She had untied the auspicious knot that tied 
the bridegroom’s scarf with the end of her 
saref and was standing still by tiic window. 

One young woman rushed up to her, 
"What is this ?” she asked. "Why have 
you untied the knot V Don’t you know 
that it is a bad omen ?” 

"To be tied tr» such a person is no good 
omen,” said Sitrarna. 

"What can you do, my dear V” s.aid the 
young woman rather sadly. "Once the 
marriage is solcmaixed, you can never dissolve 
it. Really you are very unfortunate.” 

The two servants of the bridegroom had 
siUKiceded in pacifying him after a time 
with showers of cold water and with 
medicine. He flung himself on the ground 
and began to snore. The women sat up the 
rest of the night. They were too eager 
to go home and relate the.se strange 
happenings to others to sleep. 

Sarama’s mother approached her and 
began to stroke, her body with u view to 
comforting her. The girl .shook her off aud 
moved away. 

Next day, when the time came for iAio 
departure of the bridal pair, a hot alterca- 
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tion ensued. Saraina’s father began to shout, 
’"I won’t let them take away my daughter. 
They have cheated us bv passing oft’ a 
mad man as sane. T shall bring a suit 
against them. Let them take away their 
mad man.” 

The bridt'groom’s party also began to 
retort. “Why are yon pretending to be so 
inno(*eiit now ?” ask<‘d «>ne of them. “Were 
not you told that the man l>ecaine ill 
.sometimes 

"Do yon call this being ill cried Sara- 
jna’s father. “lie is a lunatic, you should 
put him in an asylum. I thought th.at 
perhaps he xiifl’ered from some form of chronic 
disease like asthma. If I had known this, 
I would never have cona(‘nled tr) tlie 
marriage.” 

All this while Harama w'a.s dressing up 
for accompanying the bridegroom. Her 
face was expressionless like that of a sbitiie. 
She <iamc out suddenly iin<l said, “Father, 
whv are veu <piarrelling '! Sin<*.e you have 
sold me for raouey, I must go with them.” 
She was the iirst to got into the carriage. 
The mad bridegroom was brought out and 
put by hc*r aide. 'Phe carriage start.nd. 
Sararna’s parents looked on stupidly. 

Seven days passed oft’. Sarama’s nuAher 
wept incessantly. They did not receive any 
news of the girl. Sarama’a father had 
gone twice to s(‘e her, but had to return 
unsuccessful. 

On the eighth day the bridal pair returned 
according to custom. This time the bride¬ 
groom was not left here, but went away with 
his .attendants after half an hour. lie had 
remained absolutely silent all the time. 

Sarama’.s mother drew her daughter into 
her arm.s and began to caress her. The girl 
remained stifT and silent. She was gorgeously 
dressed, and loaded with gold and jew’els. 

"1 hope ho did not ill-b'eat you asked 
■the motlier. 

"A mad man cannot distinguish between 
-good and bad treatment,” answered her 
daughter. 

"Why did yu\i insist on going ?” asked her 
mother. "We did not want to send vou." 

"Since you have accepted blood money 
from them, 1 had to go,” said Sarama, and 
getting up loft the room. All the women 


the'neighbourhood crowded to their house as 
soon as the news of Sarama’s arrival reached 
them. The jewels came in for all the atten¬ 
tion since there was nothing else to talk 
about. Sarama -^at silent listening to them. 

In the evening, after the visitors had left, 
she went U) h<*r mother and said, “Mother, 
1 am going over to see aunt (Shashadhar’s 
mother), I hear that she is very ill." 

"Don’t slay there long,” said her mother 
from the kitchen. 

But Sarama returned very late. It w.is 
past ten, and her mother had retired to bed. 
But she was awake. “What made you so 
late ?” she ask(‘d. “I was very anxious. You 
have HO many ornaments on you.” 

“I went to a few other houses,” replied her 
daughter, “They all made tup take sweoet- 
Tneats. I won’t eat anything more tonight,” 
saying this, she wrapped a bod-shcT't round 
herself and Hung her.self on her bed. 

Next morning, the house was in conster¬ 
nation. All Saratna’s jewels had disappesired ! 
She had only her shell bangles on. 

Sarama remained mute. Abuse and evTUi 
blows could not make her confess where all 
her ornaments had gone. 

Her mother began to we<ip. “If you don’t 
saj' anything, how can we trace them 
she asked. “They will murder you. The 
jewellerv cost them eight thousand rupees. 
It is no joke ” 

“That’s iny business,” said Sarama. "They 
had bought a slave for their mad son, with 
eight thousand. They won’t kill a person, 
who has cost them so much. Buf the money 
was ipy own. I did what I liked with it. 

Here the <'urtaiu was rung down on 
Sarama’a tale. 

t -K * 

Sha.shadhar received a letter from his 
mother. She was too ill for a long time to 
write to him. 

"The Txrrd has turned his mercifiil gaxe 
on us, ray dear boy,” she wrote. "We were 
almo.st beggars and were about to be turned 
out on the streets. Nobody knows what 
mad^ the money-lender change his mind. He 
has given up the house we mortgaged to him. 
He has even returned the note of hand for 
the rest of the money. He has got his money 
he says. But he won't reveal the name of 
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the person, who paid him the money. Ho has 
given his word not to. It might sound like a 
fairy tale to you, my darling, but it is «|uite 
true. Poor Sarama oamo to sec me a few 


days ago. Her father has rained the poor 
girl. He has given her away in marriage to 
a mad man, because they paid him some 
money.” 


THE LOHELAND SCHOOL-AN IMPRESSION 

Bv Dm. J. C. GUPTA 


I N Europe amidst Ikh- ;'igantie advances in 
intellectualisin and material sciences, when 
one sHie.s or lienr.'. ot something, which is 
<iuite dilierent from tin* trends ol mo<lern 

civilization, one is naturally curious to learn 
more al)ont n.'iind one pauses to think whether 
such a thing has really a meaning or is it 
ainipiy an act of sheer madness and phantasy. 


so often heard, seemed to me a. ilireet revolt, 
against the modern aystems of ediientioii. It 
ia undoubtedly an expiTiment whieh, one inn.'^t 
honestly admit, is hold in its assmnptions and 
daring in its adventure. But the sphnidid 
suect'ss whieh in .spite of iminv odds ami 
oppositions it hu' been making an* rea'Cii' 
enough to lead one to think oyer it serionsly. 



Bird's-eye ViW of Lohelaud Hchool 

Sut^ an object seemed to me tho Loheltind The Loheland School ia a residential mstitu- 
Sohbol in Germany which during tho last tion for women only. The avowed object of this 
summer 1 had the pleasant occasion to visit and institution is to build up young women teachers 
study dowdy. -This school, about which I hatl and governesses who wiu be aide later on to 

67-6 ^ 
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whicato tho younger generation to live like 
men, free from bondages of iiitelleetuHliHm on the 
one extreme and the dreams of sontimentalisni 
on Ihe other,—the two groat evils of the modern 
•lays whiph are crushing iiianhood in their jaws 
inch hy_ inch and driving mankind fast towards 
destruction. This school has [)ccn in existence 
since 15MJ. The founders of the institution are- 
two women, IiOuis{‘ Langgaard and Hedwig 
von Jlohden These two aiid a few of their first 
|ni]iils are the rcid builders of tlie organization 
from its infancy uj). It was extremely intt'rosting 
as they narrated . to me, Irow the two initial 
founders, Fnmlein Langgaanl ainlFniu von llohden, 
living in different parts of (l^ermanJ^ accidentally 
met each other, how they took fanc.v to each 
other. Iron the idea originated in their crazy 


pu^^ose of building a school. Situated in the 



'ITie ■‘Landhaiis’’ ~lx)hclaDd 

iirains, and both simultaneously 
ami impulsively felt tliey must 
he doing soincthiug. Inltlc did 
they kno\y what they were going 
to do. Without resources, without 
any suirport from any ijuartor 
whatsoever, they started to work. 

They workrsl era'cle.ssiy day and 
night. Bt'fore their indomitable 
zoal an«l strong Avill-power, all 
oppoBitions gave away ; odds of 
timea turned favourable U> them, 
and the wdiool was bom. Step l>y 
sf^p it advanced through tin* 
vissieitudea of econonuc and other 
dilHclilties, and today stands the 
School of IjoheLtnd, a inununie.nt ' 
of hone.st effort, attracting the 
attention of bumlrefla of men not 
only in (4ermany, but of different 
]iartB of the world. 

I-ioheland is a small tract of 
land in the Rhon range, which 
even up to the year 1919 reinaineil 
alino&t uniiihabited and without a 
name, llns beautiful name vras 
given to the plane by the 
founibrs of the school, who Iwiight this 
piece of land (about 200 morgens) for the 


mimile of (Jermany among hilly tracts at a 
Iw'ight of about l.rrffd ft. above aca-level, this 
institution commands the solitude and freshness 
of ^ natun*, and so it seemed to me, it served 
a fitting place for an educational institution like 
Lohcland School, The calmness of hilly 
tracts till round, with fore-sts ami pastures and 
an isolated village here and then*, rcmiiide<l 
me of the forest schools of Brahmacharya of 
okl India (the fnndaniciilal principles of wliich 
peculiarly enough as avc shall sec. later on, 
resemble each other to some extent), and tlie 
iwcsent Santiniketnn School of Rabindranath 
Tagore. Ws, it is also a resi<lentiiil institution. 
The pupils and teachers all livi* in the same 
place or in the villages in the nidghbourhood 
as simi)lv as can be concieved of, devoting 
ti^emselv<^s bciirt and soul for the purpose of 
learning and teaching, ■ far away from the 
noi«.es and temi>tations of modern civilization. 

As you conic to Lohcland, pi-eping out 
from amongst gardens and forests, the first 
building that~ attracts one’s attention is the 
principal buildmg, kiiow’ii- as tlic ‘Tlolz-IIaus.” 
.Vn imposing building, principally made of woods 
(hence probably tin* nitine), it served in tlie 
lieginning as' the main - husinoss centre. Rut 
noAv it is utilizpti for , the central kitchen for 
tlie whole organization. Resides, thero are abnui, 
a dozen more buildings, all imilt in a pc‘cnlinr 
style with Lohelunil sandstone, the most striking 
feature of th|m being, thoir utmost simplicity. 
A few of them rofiinre’ special mention. The 
Franeisi'us-^au’ * is thc^’ principal building 



Two Workshops—Lohcland 

where lesaotis are given. Built with big blocks 
of red stone, ite design and structure is highly 
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praiMi'wortliy, giving nn impression ot their 
iilviis about architectural technique. The building 
which is incomplete, has two stories. In the upper 
one is a big room, with an organ on one side, 
licssnns in music _ and gymnastics are given 
here. It is peculiar to note here that every 
Monday, before starting the week'.s work, all the 
inetnber.s of the school assemble there. Music is 


commanding a beautiful vi(‘w oi the 
laiiilacape in front of it. Tlie hi'l, but not the 
least worthy of mention, ir. the so <!allcil 
“Landhaus" (garrlen house), a small building 
in the open, .suri'uunded by a ganiun and 
agricultural titbits. This ganlon is tended l)y 
students under the guiiiaiKv* of tin; U>acher, 
L)orlo Ziinmermann. 

'I'he pupils live mostlv in 
neighbouring villages, whcin rooms 
are lured by the organi/.ation in 
farmers’ hour's and furnished. 
The "implicitv of the furniture is 
the out.'tanding feature of tlu' 
jdace : a betlstead, a booksheli 
and a small ud)l(' are all one 
can find here, ’riu'se are quite 
sufficient for tho i)i’pils to live in. 
Siu'li simplh'ity t)t living one is 
absolutely unaceustoined to sei' 
in Europe. 

Tho working of tho Jjoheland 
organization is marvellous. Not 
only that it is a Belf-standing 
organizati<m, eondueted and 
inanag(‘d wholly hy women, but 
it has other remarkable features 
too, which tlraw the attention of 
a visitor. The leaders of^ tfie 
organization an. themsselvea living 
exiunpleu of an extreme _ degn*o 
of self-sacrifice. They recieve no 



Hedwig v'on Rohduii with a Great Dane 



l)lav(‘d, music which is not 
phantastic, but which ai)peals to 
the inner spirit and inspires 
men. AVith the inspiration tlius 
gained the week’s work is 
eoinmeneetl. The llund-Bau, so 
called because of its rounded form, 
attracts the attention of the 
visitor next. It was primarily 
intendc<l to serve as^ a room for 
gymastics, but now it serves as 
the central dining-liall, accom¬ 
modating about hundred persons. 

The pupils and staff all dine ^ here 
together. It may bo mentioned 
in passing, that cooking, serving, 
etc., are conducted ^ pupils 
themselves under tlie guidance 
of the teachers. They take the 
most simple forms of vegetable 
diet hygienically prepared, frosh, 
healthy and palatable. But what 
Impresses the visitor is the thanks¬ 
giving at the end of the dinner, in , 

which all stand up and join their hands in unison, money as remuneration for their ^rvic. <« 

Then comes the Iboarding house, known as the they get their meals and the bar necessities 
“Eva-Hau?'; it was built by Eva Maria Dein- but nobody has possessions of their own. 
hardt for the teachers, hence the name. It is There are about a down more teachers and 
a tbree-storied small building, high and narrow, helpers besides, all ^working voluntarily, nj ying 


Interior of tho FranoUcus Bau—Tho Organ 
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f.heiuselvfs heart aiitl houI tor the furlhetauee of 
their cuuse, whicli ncKjesaarily. owing to their 
sineerity, have succe'is for thcar rewanl. 

Broadly speaking, the I^heland (>rguni»ution 
has two spheres of ju'tivily: a training depart- 
niont whi«‘h they c-all the “Seminar,” and a 
department for vocational training on the lines 
of home and cottage in<lustries, the uplift of 
which, s(‘condary though, tornis an equally 
inipoitant. part of their prograiniiK'. This latter 
is one of the most luiicpie teatunis of the 
institution, most partn'tihu'ly in Europe where 
such imhistiies are supposol to he long dead 
owing to (he huge and tremendous deveionine.tit 
ol machines and factories. l*u])ils who so desiiv, 
(■an get vocational training as well. The whole 
institnlion is so organize! that apart from 
providiim ample lacilitics for the, pupil to learn 
vocations, it is almolutuly self-supporting and 
maintains partly the. expenditure of the seminar 

Collage industries are really conducted in 
eottuges. Kmiill buildings, about a dozen al¬ 
together, have been built in a peculiar stylo the 
sinqdieity of which at once suggests the 
depth of their utility. How tiny and small 
they look! Still as one cnlois them and obiserves 
tho workers at tlieir work, one cannot 
hut admire. The 82 )inniiig wheel {('fiarfeo) 


has found a plaw in the cottage for weaving, 
and the most simple weaving machine close to 
it atibrds an exquisitely imposing sight. How 
they observe neatuess and order, as if it 
were a holy temple. Nobody entera the cottage 
with her shoes on. Everybody Imus a pidr of 
woollen shoos which she carries along with Itgr 
and has to t>xohang'e as she enters the ootlage. 


Here they i)ro(luce a lot of first class material, 
silk and woollen stuffs. Tho design, the combi¬ 
nation of colours are their specialty speaking 
of their wonderful ta*-t«. It may be remarked 
in passing that these stuffs, owing to their 



A Cubicle in Lohcland School 
All the furniture' has Ijcen made in the 
tichool itself 

fineness and genuineness, owing 
to the fact that they are hand 
made arc often highly valucsl and 
bought at compimatively liigh 
pnco.s by tlic general public in 
im’fcrencc to machine-made and 
cheaper article^*. 

The next thing that calls forth 
one’s closer attention is thfe small 
carpenter’s shop. It is a tiny little 
houxe, e(|uipped with the most 
ordinary implements of everyday 
use. The amount of wdrk and 
the nature- of the material produced 
are all far ahejul of the smallness 
of the building. One feels at 
once that the guiding principle 
of the institution, namely, “free 
will” is working hiw, in body 
as well as in spirit CWmly and 
serenely the members work and 
the fineness of their finish speaks 
of the working of their creative 
genius, eonceufration and serious¬ 
ness. Among other things they 
produce wooden bowls, candle¬ 
sticks, plates, etc. They also work in ivory. 
Their productions are luxuries no doubt, but 
nevertheless articles of common everyday use. 

They have a potteiy, in the most primitive 
and simple style, not of china clay or porcelain 
but of earthenware. They make plates, mugs, 
jars, etc., of various clay combinations, all very 
useful handiworks. Tlie workshop reminds one of 
the potteries in lower Bengal, so simple they axe, 



The Cottage for Weaving—A Teacher and a Pupil 
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Resides these they have dopartinunts for 
tailoring, leather work, photography, gardening, 
agriculture and poultry. They arc also breeding 
doga. This last mentioned one is again of 
extreme interest. The great I)an(^s ol Lohehiiid 
have become world famous. Magnificent to 
look at, tiill, majestic ami lovely, ami perfect in 
their behaviour they present to ordinary 



The Turner’s Shoji 


people a great help and to the rich a luxury 
worth possessing. Tlu' very fuel that their 
brcnliiig has produce*! world famous dogs 
alone points to the fact of their capacity, but 
what interests one iiioro is the -iSEOciation of the 
]m])ils with household animals. They learn from 
these tlumh mule (uiimnls that sentiment for 
love for the lower and the lowest is a quality 
worth ijossossing. 

The Sen)inar is tlio eentral an<l the most 
important part of tlu*^ whole organiKalion. It is 
the temple of practical demonstration of the 
methods and principles which chai-acterize 
Loheland School. Its objects, m we hav<' already 
emphasized, arc mainly pedagogical. From this point 
of view they have before tliem a clear-cut 
conception of the bunting needs of the time. 
The modem age all over the world requires 
“men” in the true son.se of that word, not men 
with the form Of man only, but men having a 
wider development of the fundamental qualities of 
manhood T^e teachers who an* to be* built up 
from this institution must be conscious of this 
from he^ to foot, they must be actually living 
up to it every moment of their lives. The 
tubers in other words must possess a high 
degree of personality. Tliey must have a 
broad ouflook on ^ wcMrld, which alone will 
give them snpcgioi' peroeptiye faculty of the 


highest order, a strong sense of resj)on>'ibility, 
a precision and orderliness in life in its entirety, 
which will spontaneously prompt them to an 
attitude of helping and to a spirit of ser\dco 
born of love. Siuih teacher-- in<ie<*d arc capaldo 
of exercising a profound influenci* on the develop¬ 
ment of (iiialities of manhood in their pupils. 

The authorises have clear-cut i(lea^ ulmut 
what i' requiriHl of a pedagogue in thi- 
respeet. They reolizcil at the very out-et that 
pe(tagogy whi<*ii attempts to force anytliing on 
the pupil, whether by <lint of superiority, due 
to age or knuwledgt*, without taking into 
eoiisideration the rwipi<>nt, eaiinot hav<' nuuih 
sucei’Hs in the uplift of liumanity. I’lie for moi'e 
important element uceonling to them is the 
pupil. It is realized that man who is to be 
looked u]>on ns a single unit eonsiMtiHg of body, 
mind and soul, ha!- imnien-e «-apaeity inherent 
in him. This power, whieli wc may cidl the 
creative genius, is lying dormant in him. This 
hn.H to lx‘ awakenwl, unfuhh^l and developed. 
Such an awak«*ning and development is _ only 
po.ssiblo through self-striving, when there is the 
awakening of self-eoiisciousness. This awaken¬ 
ing of self-cousciousno.ss and development _ of 
creative genius is tlu* sole object of education 
to which a jicdiigoguc is expected to contribute 
his share. It comes to tliis, tlien, that n 



A Lesson in the open Air 

pedagogue has a much more responsible function 
to perform,—-namely, to induce in the pupil a 
disciplinized senm for self-striving. Tlie pupil 
will develop himself according to Ms own 
laws of growlli. The teacher will keep a watch 
on him in his striving in an attitude of love 
and extreme svmparay whenever they are 
needed. He will pfeqpnt to him hie own 
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outlook on things oxpecting him not to 
imitate or take it as granted, but to furnish 
him ■with matoriiil to think uini ponder over 

and form his own ideas from tliem. Tim teacher 

will, with aji open mind, always ojicouragc his 
pupil to pcrsue tin! right path. 8nch encourage¬ 
ments niwssjirily will liave, as lesult, the 
strengthening of the functional <'apacities of the 
pupil, /.c., a definite advance. 

It is peculiar that in tlieir methods of 

training, gymnastics and a study of movemenLs 
I>lay the central role. Why gymnastics? Tt 

seems odd at first sight, but a moment’s thought 



A Loheland Girl'at Play 

will idcar away all doubts. Let us 
analyse : What i.s after all the prime object 
of our education, but the development of 
manhood into a full-ldossomed flower, free from 
)>ondugos of every kinil, calm and blissful, so 
that with a developed will-power, a disciplined 
capacity for thinking and feeling, he can wofk 
his way not to a salvation in a future heaven 
but in evorvday existence ? It is tliis disci- 
plinizution which gymnastic in its simjilcst form 
teachoa us - not the body with its muscular .system 
hut the man with his far more important facul¬ 
ties—namely the frec_ development of the three 
fundamental qualities. In gymnastic one 
learns what space is, lemns to observe what form 
means, realizes how form changes from one to 
another, and how in doing so, the principle 
which guides ami governs is the will-power of 
^o individual, and lastly one gets an in.sight 
into the conception of time, which is cxpeiicnccil 
at the moment, when one form chimgea into 
another,—all these things when once achieved--- 
there can be little doubt—serves as a great asset 
in the life of man. This experience opens 
the creative genius in him, and he wins thereby 
a self-confidence, that by lus will he is capable 
of adjusting himself actively to circumstances 
and the world around bint. 

In order •; Jtou. attain these exptrricnpC ' ,’’ the 


course adopted in fjoholund is an entirely new 
method, devised by its founders and popularly 
known as the gymnastic-nietltods of Rohden- 
Langgaard. These methods me peculiar and 
differ from the ordinary methods _ of gymnastics 
in that here a greater stress is laid on the ^ man 
with liis manhood than to the body with its 
muscular systems. Pure gymnastics arc supple¬ 
mented by such other exercises that may cx)nduce 
to the finer dovolopmeut of the mental faculties 
in its power of observation, concentration and 
dexterity, namely, music and sketching and 
jiainting, etc. 

The art of teaching is ei-cn more interesting. 
There is practically no routine. Each pupil is a 
.separate and a special problem to her teacher. 
Problems, especially devised and ordained to 
meet the requirements, are set before the pupils 
who arc to solve them out according to their own 
capacity for thinking and imagination. In this 
respect they an* guided by the teachers so that 
a progressive development of physical, moral 
and mental functions may proceed step by step. 
Lessons gre given in gymnastics, from which 
the pupil in the beginning learns to maintain a 
healthy formation of the body, gets a conception 
of direction, and learns the art anrl technique of 
impulsive movements. In order that the pupil 
may gain a thorough insight into the funcla- 
mentol.s of these problemh, they are given 
lessons in the study of the structure and forma¬ 
tion of the human body, specially ite skelet^ 
and muscular systems, -not in a tlry form as is 
tuugiit in m(*dicnl anatomy but in a lively and 
more interesting manner, in relation to the 
principles of life that pervades them. They arc 
taught the principles of orthopaedic gymnastics 
which conduce, to the eorrection ami prevention 
of various bodily deformations, such as fiat foot 
and huneh-bnek, etc. 

Resides these, they are given practical training 
in various line arts. They learn music, 
sketching and painting. exercises which 
contribute to the (h>velopment of the fine mental 
elements, attentiveness, concentration, capacity 
for reproducing, and imaginative faculties. They 
learn geometry in a sjiccuil way to give them 
a conception of measure ami an idea of the 
proportionality and order, which naturally must 
follow according to definite laws. They are given 
special lessons in the study of the cultural 
aspect of humanity, social problems and problems 
of jihilosophy and_ history, all of which directly 
contribute to build up a personality in an 
individual, and are therefore invaluable posses¬ 
sions for a pedagogue. 

One thing remains yet to be mentionod, 
namely, the amusements of Loheland. Loheland 
auttioritics perceived the usefulness of innocent 
amusements which not only help to awaken 
the imaginative faculty but also serve in an 
effective inannm' to make life light 
and easy, teaches man how to laugh—an 
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expression of the inner feeling 
ot joy. The method they a<lopt 
is simple, praiseworthy and 
instructive. Fairy tales are 
played on the stiigti, phantaatic 
masks are prepared and various 
different human teinperatnonts arc 
enhcted in their pure form. 

Loheland School is an experi¬ 
ment. They ivcognizo that no 
method can he ab.solute and 
perfect, holding for all time._ ^ It 
must be changed and modified 
to meet the special needs of 
the times. Their method indicate.'^, 
in other words, a line of working 
f for the advancement of humanity. 



So in their i)rogramme it is 

expected that those who_ liave 

obtained a Loheland Diploma 

must come back at least oiieo in 

three years hi rei)lenish their knowledge and 

renew their experiences. 

Loheland School is in its infajicy. 
Splendid is its success ; I met foreigners from 
distant lands: America, Switzerland, Rumania, 
and from diiterent parts of (Jermnny. How they 
effect a tJiorougli change in the whole atmosphon* . 
;Thu most naughty and intrimtabh' girls, under their 
training have been seen to be complehdv 
changed in a short time. Tliey have 
pride, are not so emotional and wildly liv<*ly, 


. 1? ports at Loheland 

but have bispino calm, graceful, but lively never¬ 
theless in their behaviour. Health and joy that 
come from an inner satisfaction are to be seen 
on many faces. One must admit tlmt schools are 
really a want of the times. 

1 wondered at one thing, why such institu¬ 
tions could not be for men ; perhaps there are 
reasons, hlaoh .sex mu.sl grow according to its own 
laws of growth in its own way. Anyway 1 must 
ailmit, my short stay in I.(OhelaBd has been a 
fruitful one and 1 have learnt a good deal. 
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L ife at Gwallor has recently been run¬ 
ning high. First, Colonel Sir Kailas 
Narain Haksar has played a very 
prominent part in shaping the policy 
of the princes, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that but for his vision and grasp 
of details Federation would have remained 
a far-off adorable dream. 

Secondly, Rani Raj wade, the talented 
spouse of General Raj wade, has taken a keen 
interest in various movements in connectiou 
with the progress of women, and, as secretary 
of the All-India Ladies' Conference, has 
pushed to the forefront the major questions 
affecting the destinies of the members of her 
sex in all the higher spheres of life. Indeed, 


L. C. 

in her excellent annual report wliicli she read 
at Lucknow on the 2fith December hist she 
gave a stirring account of the mile.stones 
already left behind, and of the forward march 
contemplated to challenge the supremacy of 
the "mere” man practically in every zone of 
activity. Her voice rang out clear like a 
bell and the audience which included pro¬ 
minent public leaders listened with rapt 
attention as without the least vestige of 
nervousness and the faintest trace of hesit¬ 
ancy she told the story of achievements in 
the social and political domains. 

Enunciation, accentuation, modulation 
were simply perfect and she cast a spell on 
every one ns, in the ’’•gi^thering twilight, with 
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statuesque grace, she voiced the sentiments 
shared by all educated women, and, to one 
among the hearers, she seemed to set the 
trumpet to her lips and blow the radiant 
message of hope to distant places out over 
the fields and away across the lulls. Woman 
is rousing herself from the torpor of ages— 
it would bo a thousand awakenings from a 
thousand sloc]}s, and it is a matter of supreme 
good fortune that in H. H. the Maharaja 
Scindia’s dominions Rani Rajwade stands at 
the holm to steer the vessel with steady hands 
and a clear gaze upon the uncharted path. 

But the most important event is a whole¬ 
some breach made in the time-honoured tra¬ 
ditions, as His Highness has, like an ordinary 
candidate, just sat for the High School 
Examination oonductod bv the Ajmer Board. 
He came to the Viotoria t^ollcgc without any 
pomp of i'ircurnstanro, without any glittering 
panoply, without trailing any clouds of glory, 
and cheerfully submitted to the rigorous 
discipline of the examination hall. He cast 
aside the purple robes and entered the room 
in plain apparel as an ordinary votary of 
knowledge. Ho stood with his future subjects 
on a footing of absolute equality and there 
was no hedge isolating him from the future 
citizens of (Iwalior. The experience thus 
acquired at a most plastic period, before 
views and opinions have hardened into 
granite,—His liighuesR is going in his 17th 
year,—will be of iiicalcnlable value ut a 
later age. Perhaps Hamlet must have freely 
mingled with the sons of <mmmn:i people and 
shared their hopes and fears at Wittenberg, 
else how f‘Ould he have identified himself 
with humam'ty and referred in immortal words 
to those evils which cannot strike ordinarily 
a priur' — 

For who would bear ihc whipa and scoj us of time, 
The oppreasor's wronj!;, the proud man's coutunioly, 
The pau;i;s of dos])isoa love, the iaw'ts delay, 

The insoleiico of ofRec and the spurns 
That patient merit of the ninvorthy takes 
When he himself miKht hia qaietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? 

Hia Highness will shortly exercise his 
beneficent sway also over the dominions 
whicli were once ruled by Vikramaditya. 


The archaeologist must strenuously unearth 
the great throne from the chaos of ruins— 
for the initiator of a new era could not have 
been a mere fantastic figment of the myth- 
maker’s brain. 

Just at the time of Augustus when Rome 
was at the height of her power and Virgil 
was celebrating the splendour of Imperial 
glory there dwelt rivals to them at Malwa. 
In the court of Ujjaini there shone the nine 
gems who added their lustre to the* reign of* 
Vikramaditya whom the popular imagination 
delighted to represent as the perfect embodi¬ 
ment of courage, generosity and self-sacrifice. 
Not this alone -Gwalior contains the hallowed 
spot where fell the dauntless Rani of Jhansi, 
perhaps the most heroic spirit since the days 
of Joan of Are,. She hewed her way with a 
new Excalibur wrought in the forge of liberty 
and jewelled with agonies and adorations. 
She lit up the page of history and her si ml 
as it escaped from its clay tenement must 
have ascended to Heaven in a ea'* with 
flaming steeds and attended by a lliglit of 
angels. How it thrills the imagiiiiition, how 
it stirs the heart—how it warms the blood and 
sets aglow the ideals of freedom ! Then 
there is the grave of Tan Sen, the iiumorial 
singer. Every year there throng enthusiastic 
pilgrims to render their tribute at the foot 
of the plain unadorned heap of stones 
guarding the ashes of one of the mightiest 
inventors of melodies. Verily the whole 
universe is the tomb of groat men. Their 
glory never dies—their ashes rest wh(‘re pious 
liiinda have buried them, but the whole earth 
cherishes their memory in loving 
remembrance. 

Which Indian State can boast of snch 
blazoned names, which will resound through 
the corridors of time. Kalidas, Tan Sen 
and Lakshmibai will form a now zodiac, 
which replacing old outworn astrologies, will 
encircle the life of the young Maharaja and 
help him to promote the happiness and well- 
being of over three million souls. What an 
inspiration to the future ruler of Gwalior and 
TJjjain to add a new chapter to the annals 
of mankind 1 



JOHANNES BRAHMS; LAST OF THE MUSICAL 

ROMANTISTS 

May 7, lfi33 —April 3, 1HP7 
By D. NADKARNI 


A century has elapsed since the birtli 
of Johannes Brahms, the last of 
the music masters, whom we 
designate as the Homantists. The 
iimo that fashioned him and sent him forth, 
is of so supreme an importance as to have 
become a matter of historical interest to 
us ; the time that looked up to him as a 
beacon-star in the firmament of music—that 
owed so" much to the rich legacy of his 
genius—is already made distant by cataclismic 
changes that have occurred iu every sphere 
of art and life,—changes that he could not 
even have dreamt. It is yet possible, by a 
merciful providence, to regard him from the 
'ittandpoint of posterity, as a great tone-poet, 
whose works the world today, despite its 
notions of democratic values, will not 
willingly let die ; and whose name still 
spells a thrill to the heart of every lover 
of music. 

We have said that Brahms was the last 


of the musical Romantists. What, first tlien, 
is the meaning of Romanticism, as the 
instance of Brahms defines it ? For this, 
we must give a short survey of the Roinantist 
period:. Romanticism appears at the end 
of the 18th centurj’. About this time, a 
great wave of intellectual renaissance 
submerged over Europe, especially among 
the German-speaking peoples. This resnlted 
in a revival of the ancient poetic tales of 
the middle ages, which were written in 
Romance dialect (the expression "In Romance 
we read,** came in time to refer to the tale, 


and not to the language in wiiich it was 
told). Under this intellectual evolution, 
'fhere grew »p a galaxy of great poets, of 
wlibm . iJie lepresentative. names are the 
two Tiepksi ISfovalis and the 

4ft , .ITjese were 

"...uiV.ivi 'iSffTtnrvi 


to the literature of the 19f^h century. As 
the nature of their works was bas^ on a 
different footing to that of the Classic schools 
of the iSth century, they came to be known 
as the Romantists. 

It is significant of the human thought 
that it should have turned back to that time- 
of history with which the first idea of 
Romance is usually associated—the time of 
troubadours, the crusades, the chivalry, 
and the miracles—which disclosed a sub¬ 
merged world of artistic thought to the 
Western countries of the Orient. This 
nether world offered an unlimited scope to 
the range of imagination. The abstract, the 
nebulous, the immaterial, were fashioned 
into representative arts and poetry by the 
Romantists. To music, a wide range of new 
expression was thus offered. New ideas in 
colour and dynamics were evolved by Rte 
composers of this period. The pertinent 
diffei'ence between Classicism and tiie 
Romanticism in music lies in this : Classiciam 
follows the dictates of regularity, aesthetic 
beauty of line, symmetrical precision, and 
above all tradition along formal oatiihns} 
Romanticism embraces the bizarre, the novel, 
the imaginar}’, the legcndaiy, and in its 
composition, strike a note of novelty and 
revolt. This, in brief, is a resume of the 
Romance period in music. 

II 

The German Empire of the era hi which 
Brahms was born marks an imporiant chapter 
in the history of that nation. Conquest- 
mad Napoleon Bonaparte, drunk witii the 
blood of his many victoriestkheld Germany 
under hie hron heels, until n«i>tion Arose; 
to resi^ the oppressor whtwe name , 
meant. desolation. At '>^^that time, GfiWwiAn|:''-, 
was a dbao^''ooiji|sde^tion^ of si^' 
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of which Austria was an important unit. 
Metteroioh, that reactionary Austrian minister, 
sought to subject other German States to his 
dominion. With the advent of Bismarck, 
however, who had to weather many a political 
storm, Prussia became the ruling state in 
1871. When Brahms was born, the groat 
ohanoeiior was at the threshold of his 
meteoric career. 

Amidst this life of the young century,— 
ornel, bitter, unlovely, abounding withal in 
vital force—there arose two gro.at masters 
in the art of music : Brahms and Wagner. 
The one stood for the syinpliony and the 
song ; the other for the opera and the over¬ 
ture. Much of the dynamic power which 
characterizes their works is in a large 
measure, to the political fervour of their time. 

Brahms’s family name, aucor4litig to some 
biographers, appears as Brain^t. One evi¬ 
dence of this may be found in the programme 
of a concert given in 1S49. The laws of 
heredity seem to have been clearly defined, 
as the example of Brahms proves it; for 
his fath('r Johann Brahms was an able 
musician who could play the violin, cello, 
flute, horn, and contra-bass. In spite of 
this versatility he lived such a shiftless 
existence, that h(4 was not above '‘pissing 
the hat” when lie played in the Sumrnor 
Gardens. The master’s mother was a frail, 
fragile woman, hailing from the ‘‘pleb” class 
and used to w.ilk with a pronounced limp. 
She was seventeen years older than her 
husband. History records no other details 
of her life, except that she was an ideal 
mother, blue-eyed. God-fearing, and eminontly 
entitled to that greatest of G.'‘rmnn fcmiiiiue 
virtues : "tuohtige .hausfran” (tidy house¬ 
wife). 

To such parents, incongruous only in the 
disparity of their respective ages, rich in 
love, though not in the wordly possessions, 
Bnihtns was born on May 1, 1833, in 

squalid poverty, amidst a wilderness of 
streets, and that cl^ss of popnlition just 
raised iibove harsh necessity. The building 
which was his early home, like so many 
arohiteotural apologies of the tims^ was a 
"Wohnutj;^ or a towement^—souaethliojg dihe 
the; eftO'iEW. that e;i^ in ipur couh^* Hefe 
tW .Brahais cooplc of ; 


and abject poverty cried out aloud within 
the narrow confines of this "home,” which was 
located iu the Umbo of a bleak-looking lane 
in Hamburg. At the time of his birth, his 
mother was 44 years old, and his father 
only 27. 

Brahms’s early life was uneventful. He 
was taught by a pianist named Cosscl, who 
gave him his first lessons when ho was seven 
years old. At ten, ho made so much progress 
that he gave a study by Herz. During the 
same year, Cossel having recognized the 
abilities of the boy, took him to the city of 
Altoiia, where his own teacher Marxen 
resided. Brahms played for the aged 
maestro, and was assured that while he had 
great talents, he had better continue under 
Cossel for some time. Liter, he took Brahms 
under his care, teaching him without any 
compensations. 

Under Marxen, bis general education too 
was taken care of. The world ought to feel 
profoundly indebted to Cossel, but for whose 
]>aticDce and self-sacrifice the boy would 
have been packed off as a prodigy, which 
would have proved fatal to his genius. 

In 185.3, he started on a tour with 
Edouard Remenyi, a Hungarian violinist. 
Tills was a salutary change from the 
terrible years of his early musical hack- 
dom. He toured extensively, in Zurich, 
Baden-Baden, Hamburg and other great 
cities. But wherever he appeared, he did 
not will the popular applause that a virtuoso 
expects from his audience. At Gottingen, 
there occurred a fatuous conirct<imps, which 
had a most important, though an indirect, 
influence on the whole after-life of the young 
composer. A piano, on which he was to play, 
happened to be a semitone below the required 
pitch ; and Brahms played the piece, whic![> 
was Kreutzer’s Sonata, by heart, transpoaiug 
it from A to B Fiat (Beethoven aimilariy 
transposed his own concerto in C to C shai^ 
at a re'-icarsal) in such a way that the great 
violinist, Joachim, introduced himself to 
Brahms, and laid the foundation of a lifeloog 
frieudship. Joachim iutrodnoied to lAiwt- 
at Weimar, and Schumauu at DUsseldootif. 

,By ten^perament, Brahms Was ret![riB|g,K,aiii<i 
^a hatoral d'istosto for notqri^'. 

shuasociety.atjcVery pMnt ’ 'He|gat«Nrft'11(0*' 
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t>octonto o£ Music offered by the Cambridgo 
University in 1877 but accepted that of Ph. D. 
from Breslau four years later. In 1883, ho 
was kinghted by Prussia (Order of Merit). 

He was the polar antithesis of his contem¬ 
porary, Richard Wagner. The difference 
between them was the difference between the 
peaceful placidity of the lake, and the 
glorious acpiatic clamour of the ocean. Yet, 
Wagner brought his music in appropriate 
contact with the needs of his time; while 
Brahms, never com prom ising his conscience, 
worked in art principles that were far too 
difficult for the likes of his laity. 

His personal appearance was impressive. 
An abnormally large head stood on his small 
and stocky frame. Ruddy of complexion, 
blno-cyed (a heritage from his blue-eyed 
mother) and a shock of wild unkempt hair 
streaked with silver in his advanced years, 
complete the portrait of the master, fie was 
inoidinately fond of outdoor life, and cross¬ 
country walks,—a predilection that he shared 
with Beethoven,—were a daily feature of 
his active life. Mountain climbing was 
another of his hobbies. As he put on weight 
he had to curtail this form of activitv. Ho 
was so fond of open air, that he always made 
it a rule to dine in his garden whenever 
weather permitted. 

He was very slip-shod in his dress, and 
refu.sed all social functions that forced 
him to abandon lus c.nre-frec attire. This 
gave momentum to a rumour that he avoided 
the trip to England to receive the Doctorate 
of Music, bt^canso he feared ho would have 
to wear a dress-suit. The existing eccentri- 
citioa of his dress were accentuated by a 
loud-coloured flannel-shirty open at tlie throat— 
a forerunner of the present-day Sports' model 
and by a massive "Sombrero” which he 
sj^rted on Ins hand, rather than on his head. 

' It has boon the misfortune of the musical 
world in Oerroany, that every great musician 
ia ' rang^ by critics and amhteurs in one 
the two hofltilc camps; 4t>4 it was due, 
maip,. to the miSrepresi^ntatibna of the 
thAt so generally 

Of 'narrow 





method by which the average lionizer gains 
his object. His admiration for Verdi and 
Wagner, is enough to show the absence of 
operatic works from his list of compositions. 
Brahms was a man of wide interests. He 
was keenly alive to the scientific progress of 
his time, the telephone, telegraph and phono¬ 
graph. He was kind to his servants, and 
such a lover of children that he allowed 
them to impose on him. To sec him on all 
fours in imitation of a horse with a child 
astride his back, was common sight. Yet 
he remained a ct'libatc, and like Beethoven 
never married—nor had ho any "aflairs.” He 
was a great admirer of Goethe and his 
favourite quotatiou "Blessed is ho who, without' 
hate, shuts himself from the world,” waS’ 
constantly on his lips. 


ill 

A careful study of Brahms's piano com¬ 
positions reveals the fact that he employed 
chords that were too unique from the 
regulation chord-masses of the average 
composer. To such a degree has this unique¬ 
ness been used that a student is up against 
a very complicated arrangement of the keys, 
which demand a significant extension of his 
tochiilqiie. It was conceded that Brahms 
detested the traditional, and in his simplest 
of compositions, he sought a characteristi¬ 
cally distinct atmosphere. He cannot be' 
called a virtuoso in the sense that is applied 
to Liszt, Rubenstein, or PadereVski. Joachim, 
his lifelong friend, said of him : "His piano 
playing was so tender, so full of fancy, sc 
fiery, that it held me enthralled,” 

In a much-discussed article, entitled "Neue 
Bahiicn” (New Roads) Schumann who was 
nearer the tragic close of his great career at 
the time, hails Brahms as the true successcl)? of 
Beethoven. The critical insight in this article 
is all the more surprising when it is remem¬ 
bered how small was the list of Brahms's 
Works at that time. Schumann’s inspired 
prophecy was more than fulfilled, for today 
Jolmnnes Brahes stands symbolio 

significance for the u]tia-c]aB4E though ..his, 
musical destii^y, msyks i^wa aa . t^e . ; 

scape '41..' ' His/ patk. '■ 
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p£ contemporary fame as in the case of 
Wagner. Brahms made a plodding progress 
in IRe, for the Wagner furore was at hand 
and which completely eclipsed the modest 
composer of chamber music and symphonies. 

It was von Bulow’s audacious epigram, 
three B's—Bach, Beethoven and Brahms” 
that visited upon the head of the innocent 
composer, all the vitriolic phillipic of the 
Wagner camp. Asa matter of liistorieal fact, 
the whole controversy was waged on 
journalistic lines, without a tinge of personal 
animosity. Brahms himself never pretended 
to pose as a rival to the Bayreuth hero; 
indeed he was his admirer, and never missed 
a performance of his works wlienever one 
was given in Vienna. 

Brahms was a master of technique. He 
knew his scores as only he could know it - 
perfectly. The outline of his greater works 
must be grasped with some definiteness before 
the separate ideas can be properly understood 
in their true relations to eae.h other: and 
while it is wonderful power of handling the 
recognixed classical forms, so as to make 
them seem absolutely new, which stamps him 
as the greatest musician of his day, the want 
of originality has undoubtedly been a bar 
to the rapid acceptance of his works by 
untrained lovers of music. He treats of 
emotional conditions which arc far removed 
from the usual stock of subjects taken by 
the average composer. To compare, for 
example, the ideas in his "German llerjuiem,” 
with those of Nanie (Op. 89) or Sehicksalslh d 
(Op. 54) is to learn a lesson in artistic style, 
which can never be forgotten. 


To the old symphonic forms, and the 
amal.ler forms, Brahma has instilled an 
enduring invention, a vitaliring execution, 
and a musical genius hardly to be conceived 
any other artist except Beethoven. He has, 
fpriher, considerably improved upon the 
aymp^nic structure of Beethovtu, by the 
addition df a polyphony, which is exclusively 
ip ita superb sweep of expression, 
iba of an intricutte contra-pontpl 

■ mus^^the 'architect'—the.tisjin-'' 
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envious distinction of the few—a master 
among masters, a colossus of his century. 

We notice in his compositions, a wonder¬ 
ful fusion of a fecund fancy, and an elastic 
humour' and the result is a combination that 
is as rare as it is delightful. Note the 
"Academy Festival Onvcrturcs” (Op. 80) which 
prove Brahms as a master of musical humour, 
in his treatment of student songs which serve 
as its theme ; and the companion piece 
"Tragic Ouverture” (Op. 81) reaches the height 
of sublimity which is in no way lessened 
because no particulai- tragedy has been 
associated in conjunction with the work. 

His power over the orchestra is colossal 
in its expression—though be is no artist 
struggling for the right colour, nor yet a poet 
striving for the unique word. He has been 
charged by some critics for the monotonj'’ of 
his themes. It is true that the mere acoustic 
effect of a passage was of far less importance 
to him than its inherent beauty, poetic import 
or logical fitness, in a definite scheme of 
development ; and that often, in his orchestral 
music one receives the impression of a com¬ 
plexity, rather than clarity, and one is apt 
to imagine tliat the thickness of instrumenta¬ 
tion Is due to clumsiness. Such instances as 
the first symphony, the close of the first 
movement of the second, the epilogue of the 
third, and the ciitire "variations on a theme 
by Haydn” (Op. 56) are not only marvels of 
delicate workmanship in structural form 
but are instinct with peculiar beauty and 
characteristic of each instrument. 

Brahms was the Messiah of music, bring¬ 
ing with him new gospels of musicial struc¬ 
ture, which he preached in a manner befitting 
their weight and importance. He is a sym- 
phonist originally. Among the modern 
composers he easily holds the pride of place 
by virtue of the majesty and dignity of his 
form-contribution to this art His sym¬ 
phonies, which seem as if chiselled from the 
granite, can be ranked with those of Beetho¬ 
ven. In fact, when his first symphony was 
produced even the sternest of critics welooiued 
it as the "Tenth Symphony,” implying tbill^ 
byi^ that it was a worthy sttcoeaeoi:'to 
ii^ortal nine symphonies ol.Bhetihpyim', 

to''a^«mre 
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possible sides, and the resultant poem that is 
thus tamed out, is a veritable touepoem, 
Homeiio in its idyllic beauty. 

A typical characteristic of the Romance 
composers lies in their vocal, more than their 
instrumental recitals. True to this tradition, 
Brahms to the song is the sweet-voiced, 
tender lyrist, pathetic in feeling, capricious 
yot dignified, noble yet moving, and as great 
as Schumann or Schubert. The passions and 
fires of Italian songs, as well as their lighter 
sensuousuess, were at once seized by him, 
and by subtle alchemy fashioned them into 
something deeper and more eloquent. The 
lovc-ditties that meirily sighed, or prattled, 
or languished, aUa mandoJhbata, in more 
serious lauds, blossomed under this genius as 
outcries fi^om the world’s heart. A romuntic 
ballad could reach the height of tragedy, 
when he gave it the German voice. He has 
bequeathed us such a rich legacy of songs, 
that his single name will suilice for the 
construction of a fine programme. His count¬ 
less Lietiers cannot bo heard too often 
{Leiders or Licdcricks, are song cycles, 
in which a number of dilfercnt songs, 
circle round one idea, and are embodied 
in a single work). Among his best-known 
Lieders are his Sapphic ode (Grade 4.) 

His chamber music deserves a chapter in 
itself, since it seeks to revive the old classical 
form in a manner truly worthy of his groat 
predecessors. His ideas were throughout 
clothed in a preference to the forms 
which had sufficed for Beethoven ; and the 
instances in which he departed from struc¬ 
tural precedent are so rare, that they might 
bo considered as the signs of a logical 
development of a musical form. His themes 
aw always noble, and even from the point of 
view of emotional appeal, their deep intensity 
of expression is of a kind that grows upon 
all who have once been awakened to their 


beauty. 

The prevailing weakness that is noticeable 
iOi IMine oouiposers notably in Mendelsaohn^s 
PuUb m over-ekWration of the piano 
' dktosets the listener’s attention. 

IbjlhoMi ;,|n8been particulwly 
1 »*;')' ’,■! w' 'Proved 





His solo piano music is an independent 
literature in itself. He composed three 
sonatas, of which the last is very popular,, 
and its audante and scherzo are object studies 
in piano writing, ftis solo studies in E Flat 
(Op. 4) were a great favourite of Liszt, who saw 
in them more than a su^cstion of Chopin. 
These little gems, composed in the evening of 
the master’s life, are exquisite poetic 
hijoutertes, set together by a genius and 
osociited with the finicking craftsmanship of 
a lapidiary. In these miniatures Brahms is 
at his best and most genial mood. Here 
Brahm.s, the wielder of thunderbolts, drops 
his form behind him like a chryaallis, and 
lliitters forth, like a butterfly, in his lovely 
little gardtms of fj'agrant flowers. His- 
Pagaunini paraphrase for the piano displays 
his extraordinary skill in technical invention. 
They are the Ultima Thule of all pianists. 
Another great piece is his St. Anthony 
variation, which is a noble gesture to a 
challenge that Brahms had no soul for the 
orchestra. 

But the greatest of his music is the 
Gorman Rcqiiiciu (Op, 45) first performed at 
Bremen in l«G8—a mighty work, colossal in 
its sweep, elemental in its depth and power. If. 
one may pilfer a poetic phrase of Dr. Crassi, “it 
is the heart’s blood” of a nation “wning forth 
in its hour of sorrow.” His most popular 
works are his Hungarian dances, the works 
by which his name was known outside his 
native land. How far he stood from the 
prejudices of the average pedant, may be seen* 
in the passionate love he showed throughout 
his life for national music, especially that of 
Hungary. The Hungarian dances origliuslly 
appeared as piano-duets, and later 
turned into orchestra) compositions. When 
the first piano quartet (Op. 25 in G- Minor) wafr 
produced, it incurred the ire of the critics of 
the time by its introduction of some ebarac- 
teristics of Hungarian tuues into the finale. 

Brahms’s greatness lies in a subtle ap|i^al 
to the very core and essence of human, 
nsture as it palp||>iy exists, just^ we witness 
it daily about us—struggling r^re8se<| ip' 
01 ^ yei 7 selves. Ube voice cn hli k; 
^e myjBtle. voice of.'.huinanity/' He 
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'transformed it into as near an articulate and 
Iiumati expression as is possible to make it 

He is a priest, unceasing in his song- 
'offeriugs in the Temple IJoantiful ! A 
sovereign, Avhose suzcraijpity is over the 
despotic rulers ' A hero, who knew Ins 
mission, and subordinated it to hin)self, his 
longingn, his loves, Ids very lif«! ! A seer, 
as Riiskin says, “of imagination in tlu* pro¬ 
phetic sense, ealling the tluiigs that arc not 
as they were, and for ever delighting to dw“ll 
in that which is not tangibly pri'sent. . . 

His art asked his all ; he knew it, and 


gave his all. After his death, which occurred 
on April 3, 1897, a twilight seemed to 
have settled down over all musical creative¬ 
ness. It hushed the noises of the material 
world—as if the departure of the most 
suddenly prodigal and ilorescent of all 
aesthetics demanded a period of silence, of 
repose, of inaction—that we might better 
hear the whisperings of tlio spirit which 
pervaded his death. It seemed to say, “1 have 
done enougli for a while. I have given 
enough for a while. Let me now sleep for 
some time for a Cv'ntiirv or more,” 


PORTS AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

IlY (iACJANVIHARI L. MEHTA, ai.v. 


T he iiiiportanee uf ports in iiationai (renoiny 
and of the pint tliey <lo iind eoidd phiy 
in ti hchi'ino of nationiil development 
seldom realized by lm-.ino.ss men not to t-pcak 
of laymen, Althoui^h Cnleutta i-. one ol the 
most iinporiuul poii-i in India nnd the East, 
very few persons have clear nolieiis about the 
varied and eomplex funetiou-, of port aiithoritie** 
or of the elieets wliieh the jiort ban on the trade 
and prosperity of tin.- city, fhi- pnivims* and 
the country at large. 

Let Us Ijcgiu at the heginuiiig A port is 
something more than a mere liarhour. A port 
inii.st have not only adetpiale -lielter for siiip- 
nn<l suffiek-nt depth of water like a haihoiir bin 
also aeeominoiialioM an<) fnciiiti for landing 

nn.'l .sliippiiig ol goials au<l jias-semrers V port, 
that is, is a harix ur with tenninal laeilitie- 
Hlieltcr is mainly a natural feature but certain 
natural dt-:ibdities couki ho reniove«J hv engineer¬ 
ing skill. For instame, f\ileiiitii has sevi-raJ 
bars and two of them are dangerous; the 
Halcuita Fort < ^oiiimin-ioners have, therefore, to 
keep the river navigahle by eon-tant drtslging, 
Similarly, Rangoon sutlers from _ a -hifling of 
the river bed wliieh has been ini-t by the (wntion 
of a river training wall and a similar wall Inn 
also been constructed in tin* Ilooghly just below 
Hankral Bight. Coi-hin I'-i- also been doveloped 
by removing its natural disuhilily about the 
bar. For, port develo])nn*nt is noei'Seary for the 
flow and expanaion of trade. Ports can be 
diatiRguiahed according to their plwsiual eharao- 
teristlc^ natural ports like BonJbay, tidal 
porta like Mouimein, rtver ports like Clidmtta 
.or Ran^tl, eo«st porta or open roadeteiida like 

I* ^ 


C'oeanada. They could also be classified acconl- 
ing to th<‘ natun* of the traflie handled, for 
insbniee, port- which handle mainly pussengir 
tniflie, c.y, (iO}>al])ur, or only cargo liko tho 
coastal ports of India or both passcjiger and 
traffic liko Hoinhay <ir naval ports or ports of 
call or fuel ports. Earliei ports were mostly 
river ports because rivers were the highways of 
commen'c hut now it is difficult to navigate 
ve-M‘is of deep draughts in rivers so that river 
|Mirt.- ommot always aecoinmodale motlern 
tonnage For insUince, vesbcls of tleep draught 
cannot ajiproaeh C'aleutta at tUl tides. Some 
poits of historieal intiTest on the Orissan coast 
have ileeayod because the rivers on which they 
were situated have silted up. 

l’i>*ts are gateways of traflic between the sea 
and the land, between shipping on the ono hand 
and the hintfriand of the jwirts on the other, 
1’hey are links in the chain of coinnioreitil 
activities or vital centres in the continuous 
pniccs-i of transport. Commerce must move not 
only rapidly and in safety from the producer to the 
consumer hut it mu.-t be handled expeditiously 
at the watersiilc. To effect smoothly an<l 
rapidly the inlcrchaiigo of traffic from the land 
to the sea and from the sea to the land is a printe 
function of a port. In ports like Calcutta, tire 
transfer is not only between the land and the 
Beil but also between carriers on inland water¬ 
ways and coastal and oceanic routes. The land 
area from which and to which fhe commerce of 
a mrt mov^ is usually described as the bintor* 
land. This hinterland, however, is common to 
more than ono port and these ports among 
themselves might compete for tmfilc. For 
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iii'itianne, te.i from A'<'<iira miijht be exported 
from Cbitttigoag or from Calcutta; piece-goods 
from Ahmedtibad might be ahippal through 
Bombay or through one of the Kathiawar ports. 
But this leads to the question of competition 
between ports and the etTects of such competition 
on national economy to which we shall como 
later. 

Apart from being points of entrance or exit 
of national trade, mimy big ports perform another 
function which is often not adequately rc.rlized. 
The examination of the tralTic in big ports 
having free areas, such as Hamburg or (^ipen- 
. hagen, goes to show that a great part of the 
merchandise imported into those ports leaves 
them again after a varying delay, and is ihj- 
oxported by sea; the merchandise during this 
delay is safely warehoused ; is perhaps, in the 
course of their stay in the warehouse, the subject 
of re-assortment, parcelling, selection and com¬ 
mercial handling of every sort, or possibly is 
subjected to Htill profoundcr allorutiims of an 
industrial nature. In this way, great ports 

become notTnercly the import and cxi))rt points 
of national trade but centres for the storagi*. 
and the rnark<*ls, for any given category of 
goods. 

The question of port economy might be* con¬ 
sidered from the point of view of tin* adequacy 
and suitability of iu;commodat.ion for shipfiing 
and of C(juipni.!nt for hamlling c.tirj:()c>i as well 
as from tho standpoint of port operation govern¬ 
ing t!ie incidence of rates and dues. As regards 
the 0 (iuipniHnt of a port not imicli mv'd s.iid. 
A port should provide access to berths at all 
states of tides, fucilities for (puck iosiling and 
discharging of cargoes, good transit shi*ds and 
easy np[>roacli to the quays by road and rail. 
The diverse and (tomplex functions ]u*rformcd 
by port authorities ur«* ofls’ii not known. For 
instance, the Port (’ommi'sioners of (’alcutta 
besides providing accommodation for sliips and 
for export and import cargo, are river snrvcjj'ors, 
conscrvatoi’s of port area and earners of goodh 
by milway expending to 17d miles and navigators 
of ships within the port urea. Tin' technical 
advance in r(*spect of cargo liaiidlmg Avill 
be evident from the fact that at the }>ort 
of Hull two cdectrically-driven belt coal 

conveyors together with a twin coal hoist 

can load coal at the rabt of tons }>cr 

hour while nt Goole, coal is loaded directly 
by compartraont boats, and five sucli boats 

shipped 1,500,000 tons of coal in on(j year. In 
Oalcutta the average loading of coal per day 
‘‘ comes to about 0-8 thousand tons. Without, 
however, going into the question of port equip¬ 
ment^ it shoujid bo emphasized that under 
^ lodem transpOfticonditions, railway connection 
U abvolntely essential nut only for the develop 
meat hat the very existence of a port Certain 
rtb is India. Mtah neMiiitnagoa and Mangalore^ 
VO not developed to (heir fall capacity owing 


to lack of railway facilities. On the other hand,, 
the port of Chittagong is, in certain respects, 
under the control of the Assam-Bengal Railway, 
while the new port of Vizagapatani is being 
constructed under the auspices of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway. Railways in India have not 
been very favourable to the dcAX-lopmcnt of 
smaller p(irts and in alliance with powerful non- 
Indian shipping interests, they have at times 
adopted rate policies Avhose results are writ 
large in the <iccay of ports like Surat anti 
Broach iu Bombay Presidency and Tirunial- 
vasal in Madras Presiibiiicy. The Acworth 
Committee, in fact, Avent into this question of 
competition of railways Avith ports whereby 
sonic Bin-all ports had to close down “so as to 
leave to railways a monopoly of traffic” or “force 
the l(H*4il traffic on to the railAvnys.” The Acworth 
Committee, thon*forc, rcconmicndcd an enquiry 
into the matter l>y tlio Communications Depart¬ 
ment whieli was to hiiA'c clnirgo not only of 
railways but of cimals and ports as well. It is 
interesting to observe that in England the 
importance of smalh’r ports to the prosperity of 
coasting trade is recognized and has been 
emphasized in such schi'ines as those for demting 
and dock develojimcnt Avhieli was part of 
(TOvernincut's jirogrammc tor relief of unemploy¬ 
ment 'rile sni.ill ports jirovide cheap means of 
tr.insport by --eii for raw materials and manufac¬ 
tured articles of (he suiri>uniliii}>* arena which 
('it,h(»r because ol their g('ographical position or 
lh(* small tonnage of their traffic cannot other- 
AVi-c enjoy su'*h facility. 'I'hey render possible 
an alt>xna1i\’c means oi transport to railways 
whicii Avould othcrAvi-i* be monopolistic in their 
toiidoncii's and help the gniwth of local industries. 
It is bccau'ii* of thi-' close connection of ports 
with railways that i ail ways often own and 
inanagu port-, .\. port oAvricd by a railway iu 
kcoiu'r to doA'clop traffic mid can makt* up by 
incrcfi*'i*(l land tiaffic what it loses on port 
fucilitics. It is for this t(*asun, among others, 
that the port oi Calcntta will be, faced with 
growing comjn-titioii from Yizagapatani which 
is a subsidized jiuit and ivill be assisted in 
railway ratea by the B. N. Ry. But Aiihether 
railway oAVnership of ports is desirable or not, 
it is undciiiuble that tliu (iiiestiun of port deve¬ 
lopment is intimately cunriectod Avith railway 
jiolicy and port chargi's have a close b(>aring on 
rate structure, it is, therefore, essential tiiat the 
federal ministry of transport of the future must 
include Avithin its province the organization of 
ports. For the traffic problem iirescnted by 
ports extends beyond port areas as in it ia 
involved the qm^stiun of trade and transport 
potentialities of the hinterland served by ports. 

The relationship of shipping to ‘ ports is no 
loHs vital. If because of the inefficiency of porta^ 
ships take longer to have a round voyage,^ the 
result is so much loss in voyages. Again, if » 
ship has to pay more in port barges, tiioc 
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f4iipo\vnei‘, the shipper nnd uUinintoIv the puhlie 
will bo the loner becauso of enlmneed costs of 
operation. Higher op(*mtin^ co^ts mean hijiher 
froipfht rates. Terminal oxfumso is, in fact, a 
larpre factor in ship o]icration a*> in rail Iriinsjjori 
and terminal <*xpenM' in cax* of shippiiijr if> 
tlepomlent on port or^ranization. P 01 I. <‘xpenscs 
constitute n very inijiortanf clement in tiie cost 
of ship operation If iias been eal<*nlatc(i that 
nearly .lo i>er <'i*nt of the t<tt.al voyii;^* expenses 
of a st<*amer {r«)e.s to meet thi* cost of jjort and 
tenninal facilities, but then tin- pcrceiitiipc varies 
considerably as it depends not (uily on the size, 
speed an<l type of sUwnships (whether pas.senjrer 
or cnrjro) but ai«o on the len^fth of the voyaire. 
The enormous efUn't of despatch at ]>ort,s on the 
expense of a stenmer could be realized from the 
fact (hat a day’s delnv Avoiild mean lo-s of 
hundred- or thousands of rupees The tir.st 
consideration of a port admin.stration thcrofori' 
is to bi'cp the traffic moviiifr. I’oits thus I'onsti- 
tiite an important hrancii 0 + the transport 
industry ami are a link in the Ion;; chain ot 
overseas ships, railways, roads, ami inland 
waterway-, A |tort, in short, is a fnniiol throusrh 
which the commerce of tlie i euntry llow.s. The 
capacity ami expense of terminal facilities are, 
indeed, of vital importami* to <*oiiimeiye Hmlcr 
the intricate conditions of industrial production, 
it costs more t.o transjiort., soil and deliv<*i the 
commodi(.ies than (o jiroduee and manufacture 
them. Transportation is a- much a eo^’t of 
production ns raw materials 01 lahour or power. 
The charjjes ot tninsportatioii at the terminals 
aild, however sliahtlv, to the total eo«t of 

transyiort ami then*fore to the cost of living. 
From the standyioint of national economy, 
unnwessar>' or wa-teful exjiense at termimils 
adds to the cost of production <>f Jt 

incn'ases the burden 011 the ultimate «-onsumer 
and i' a draff on ymblic resources A striking 
instance of how port charges in India lend to 
■increase might he mentioneil. fliver Due idiarged 
by the Calcutta Port Trust on ><ooda exjTorted 
from or imported into (■alciitlu broueht in an 
annual ineoine of ]{.s. in while 

in 1!)U9-‘iO. it amounleil to Rs. that is, 

an increase of Re. 7‘l.l)‘'',f>71 in ten years, that is 
■■117 per cent in fen years or nearly I’i per cent 
per yeai. The bimhm of such charges on (‘ominodi- 
■ticsis invisihle and coiiseijnently is not often appre- 
oialiml by commercial men or the public. Trade 
jjnd industry demand cheap, regular «aml efficient 
transport and suffer hy ineffiiMlmcy or eost of 
terminal amuigements especially when preaent- 
■tlaj’ competition demnmls every effort to retluce 
the cost of Induction 

It was observed previously tlmt a port 
connects sea CHrrier.s with a hinterland. But a 
bintwland might have more than one y>ort ns 
an outlet and these might compete among tliem- 
seitee for traffic. A hiiitm-lnnd might ^mprise 
either 9 . local area fh icb is non-ooinpeUtive or a 


port’s own b'lritory served by it because of • 
proximity and lower costs as well as an ^ area of 
competition where the shipper or the imyiorter ^ 
has an eryual choice among several ports. For^ 
instance, Chittagong cannot compete for the 
traffic of 24 Pargnmi- but the development of 
Karachi and of ports like Bedi, Okha, Navalakhi 
ami Bhavnagar in Kathiawar has seriously 
aflected the revenue of the port of Bombaj'. 
These smaller ports are idieaiier to ojierate, charge 
lower line- and get various facilities owing to 
the sup)iiirt of thi* Indian Htates which own 
them. Similarly, the development of Cocanada 
and Puri has rejieted on Oileutia since^ rice fitnn 
the Norlihern (’oromiimlel eosist and Orissa which, 
used to be t‘xj)ortcd rtti (lalctitta began to be 
shijiped diriH'tly from the smaller ports. From 
the shipowner’s point of view, it is often prefer- 
abh- lo have tlie (raffie concen^ated tit a few 
selecteil traii-hipping points rather than that they 
should he distributed over different yioints involv¬ 
ing delay in tran«il., detention through stay at 
ports and payment of port dues at more than 
om> place. On tlie other hand, as the internal 
development of a country proceeds, it might be 
cheaper lo thi' community to have the jirovision 
of iidditioiial port- by short rail-route with low 
terminal charges rath«‘r than suffer congestion of 
tnoffic owing to continued effort to force most of 
the traffn* through one i>ort. The producer or 
manufacturer who .shi[»s fi’om a small jiort with 
an open roailslead like (’ocmiada or Puri has an 
advantage in regard to charges as against the 
merchant u-ing a big port like Calcutta with a 
costly dock .sysficm ami elaboiate equipmont for 
handling cargo, Foi the development of anv one 
jiort is a matbT of competitive capaelty and such 
capacity depenils upon the co.st ami the service 
to the shipper iiml the .shipowner. Besides, a 
])ort develojung beyond a certain point is subject 
to <limini-hinc returns in economy of operation 
whil(> In bottling up commerce in a few places 
thi'ri' 1 - the risk of sudden and unforeseen 
ohstnietions and interrujitiona. It is, therefore, sound 
husinesfl to insist upon the ili'vclopment of ports 
whadi would give to merchants a choice in 
marketing tlieir products under all emergimcies. 
On the other hand, a multipUealion of too many 
ports would pot always be eoouomical as it might 
mean disper-ion of traffic involving duplicate and 
overlapping terminal facilities at many points 
along the coast which would run at a fmctional 
cajiaeitv and entail expenditure greater than the 
loss through one or two congested but fully utilized 
big ports. It is, of course, difficult in practi<»_to 
co-ordinat«* these conflicting interests or to arrive 
.at the precise number of ^rts which are 
necessary without being wasteful. But it might 
be broadly stated that a reasonable numba* of* 
ports serving their o%vn tetTitoriA%r< and acting as 
altemativo gateways in competitive areas would 
be desirable. The State should not be indifferent, 
to the decay or possible extinction of any of its 
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commorcitil gateways nor should it artificially 
foster tho prosperity of one port at the expense 
of another. Expenditure from the national purse 
in national interests must as far os possible be 
distinguished from that incurred for fiurely local 
purposes. It might safely be sauj, however, that 
in proportion to her long const line India <loes 
not possess on adeijuate number of suitable 
ports to meet her requirements of coastal or 
foreign maritime trade and has only seven major 
ports. Port development is, therefore, an imperative 
national duty if India is (o grow as a world 
shipping and trading nation. It is fur this 
reason, among others, that control over ports 
should be vcstefl in a central authority which 
could <MM>nlinate various interests. Ports have 
naturally grown up and developed in India us 
elsewhcrt' (»n ha])hnzard juid conflicting lines. 
One of the first tasks of the future ministry of 
b'unsport should, tlierefore, be to conduct a com¬ 
prehensive encpiiry into the port system in the 
country and to include in it not only a survey 
of nccominodtition and equipment which i^tand 
in nee<l of i)rinciplo and design but also an 
investigation into the relation of port-' to one 
another and to the welfare of commerce and 
industry. Huc’h an investigation W'oiild also s(s‘k 
to find out how far i>ort flues, charges ami 
pilfjtago fees Lind(‘r scu-traflic. (W«t.al traffic 
has, of fouPHC, gift the altoniativ * of railway 
route but foreign traffics has to bear tliese charges 
or siifler slirinkago. It is es-ential that in public 
interest some limilutiuii shuulfl he placisl uii the 
i. freedom with whicli some jiort authorities who 
are in the position of monoi’oly services arc 
able to forof' one-siilcil and onerous condition.s 
on trade and shipping which have no altiTnativc 
but to submit to them. If bodies like Port 
Trusts luive stalutory powers, they must have 
statutory obligations also ; they cannot exercise 
rights without performing corresponding <iuties. 

Moreover, ns Port Trusts provide services of 
public utility an<l aubstirve national economic 
interests, they shoulfl not he privately or locally 
owned or controlled by railways or steamship 
companies as are several ports in the West, For 
thoy have an outlook restrictefl to the immediate 
advantage of the railway or the municipality 
concerned. They shouhl be managed by indepen¬ 
dent quasi-public bodies containing on their 
boanls representatives of shipowncis, di>ck rate¬ 
payers, chambers of commerce and municifialities 
under the general control ami supervision of the 
Government and Im responsible, in tho last 
degree, to the national legislature. While the 
•tmetare of the Port Trusts in India is satisfac- 
;tory from this point of view, their composition 
' , «nd construction leave much to be desired. In 
the Fort 'D'.ft Ronnls, the Euro{>eanB arc in 
.fiui overwhelming, majority. In Calcutta ^here are 
/^^H Ckiropoane as ai^inst 5 Indians, in Oiitlagong 
6 MB against 4, if| Madras 11 as against 4, in 
Hangdon 12 as agaiiurt 5 (intdudiag the Burmese 


and the (Chinese), in Bombay 12 against 10, in 
Karachi 8 against G, and in Afien R Europeans 
against 3 Indians. Thus out of a tutid of 110 
Trustees at the seven Port Trusts there aye today 
73 Europeans and 37 Indians including two 
Burmans and one C'hineso in Rangoon and one 
Arab in.Afien. Tho proportion of European to 
Indian Trustees iij therefore nearly 2 to 1, The 
representation of luflian interests i.s inadequate 
not only from the view-iroiiit of the natural 
right of the nationals hut even of the ef^unomic 
interests of Intlians in tlie maritime trade of the 
country. Moreover, no Iiifliaiis have yet been 
con.“iflered competent imougli tf) bo Chairmen or 
Vi(!e-Chairnion of a J^lll Trust. Although Indians 
have been fouiul oapaiile oiiough to occupy the 
highf'st positions in the (irfivernnient from 
executive c^oumallorship niifl ministi'rship down¬ 
wards, while they have hehl the pocts of High 
Commisslonershiii or that of Government’s 
Representative in 8outli Africa with distinction, 
wliile they have been consiflen^fl fit for President¬ 
ship of the TarifT Boarfl or of an Agricultural 
Research Council ami even for being agent of a 
Railway or member of the Railway Boanl and the 
(.kmtral Board of Revenue, an Indian who can 
be a Cbairnmn or a Vice-Chairman of a Port 
Trust is not yet born. The plea that there are 
no truinPfl Indians cannot be sustained. In tho 
fir-t place, non-Intlinns who at (ireecnt occupy 
the bi^he.st posts in the Port Trusts are not 
U‘cliiiical men ; they are more often thiui not 
trained in the technique of port lulministratiun 
while in its sf‘rvicc. Many of them have had no 
spceisilizcfl training or jinietical experience in the 
line. Moreover, even in Eiiglanfi, fiort adminis¬ 
trations flo not usually have technical men at 
their heafls but choose persons lor their general 
capacity anfl broiul outJfiok. Plenty of capable 
lutiians of the* rcfjiiisitc calibrf' anfl wide experi¬ 
ence are availnhLo to serve as administrative 
heads of I’ort 'I'rusts. It is natural therefore 
that this non-Indian clumictor of the administra¬ 
tion should be rellech'd in tlie higher services 
of the Port Trusts, Rir Phirozc Rcthna elicited 
in reply to his interpellation in tho Ck)uncil of 
Stale on 3nl ]March 1931 that the total number 
of officers in th" different Port Trusts drawing 
salaries of (i) Rs. to Ks. 999 (ii) Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 1,999 ami (iii) Rs. 2,01K» and over were 
300, 190 and 27 respectivel3% making a total of 
rd?. Gut of these there were only 64 Indians, 
i'll in the first group, 10 in the second and none 
in thu third, which comes to about 1272 per cent 
Indians. As this list wouhl a].<)o include officers 
whose starting pay may have been loss than 
B«. 500, Bir Phiroze put another question asking 
Government to eliminate such pfifiot‘rs whose 
initial salaries were less than Rs. 51^ a'< hardly 
any European could have started in f-ie Port 
Trust service on a lower salary than Rs. SOfk 
Under the same groups as the above, there am 
altogether 28B such oilers, 112 with initial salaries 
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from Rs. 500 to Rs. 999, lOiJ from Rs. 1000 to 
Rs. 1,999 and 23 from Rs. 2,000 and over. In 
these 288 there are in the first two groups only 
15 and 6 Indians respectively, total 21, while 
there is no Indian with a salary of Rs. 2,000 
and over in any I’ort Trust of India. The 
percentage of Indian.s comes to onlv about 7. 
As regards the now appointments made during 
the last ten years, the tliflererit Port Trusts had 
made 144 appointments with inititd salaries of 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 999 and of tliese only 14 or 10 
per cent were Indians, in the second group 
there wore 11 iipTmintmenis with initial salaries 
of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. l,99i) of which only one was 
an Indian. He was Mr. K. B. Roy in the 
Calcutta Port Trust, who has been the only 
officer retrenched on the ground of inefficiency ! 
In the highest graile of Rs. 2,000 there were 
three appointments altogether, all being Europeans. 
These figures tell their own tale and show what 
the domination of Europeans in the Port Trusts 
means. The British eommereial interests arc so 
apprehensive of their future position in the 
Indian ports that the famous Benthall eircular 
suggesUid the removal of Port Trusts along with 
railways out of the control of the popular 
legislature*. Kir E. Benthall speaking at the 
SMOnd R. T. (/. urgt'd that all legislation dealing 
with major ports which are so essential to 
shipping should be compulsorily reserved for His 
Majesty’s assent. Oliviously, the idea under¬ 
lying these proposals is to make the important 
ports of India akin to the Treaity Ports of China, 
that is, veritable impenuw ni imiipnu indepen¬ 
dent of national control and ire.o from any 
influence of the national legislature. 

For ports are an integral i)art of th(j system 
of national transport and their development has 
a political no less than an wonomic imporlunce. 
Adequate terminal facilities for shipping are as 
essential U) national defen<*e as a mercantile 
marine and a navy. Tliese facilitie.s cannot be 
constructed in an emergency even at enormous 
cost. ^ In perii>d.s of war, the problem of the 
port is not le.s.s vital than that of shipping. For 
instance, Kir Arthur ^ Raltcr in his AUird 
Shipping f'mUrol describing the co-ordination 
of merchant shipping of the Allies during the 
war observes ■ 

“At an early stage in Ihe war the time s|M)nt 
in port in loading, unloading, niid bunkering, 
beoame a serious fae.tor in the shipping position 
......At certain periods in the t»ar (and for the 

whole period since the war) the reduction in 
imports through port delays was greater than 
that due to the actual loss of vessels.’' 

It was in order to deal with this problem 
that a Port and Transit C!ommittee was eonstitutr 
ed by the British Admiralty in 1915. Describ¬ 
ing the eflects of the delays iii loadiitg and 
discharging. Sir Arthur Salter .states; 

“The result was to reduce the importing capacity 
of ahipa by more than 30 per cent, that u, the 


in 1919 carried lees than 70 per cent of 
the* cargoes which they would have earned u 
port conditions of loading and discharge nm 
been as they were in 1913. This fact may be 
forcibly put by stating that if it had been possible 
in 1919, by a wave of a magic wand, either to 
bring back at once into active employment all 
the tonnage sunk by the Germans throughout 
the war, or alternatively to improve port conditions 
to their 191.3 level, the second of these alternatives 
would have given much the greater relief to _ the 
situation anrt help to the general economic position 
of the world." 

The importance of ports will he evident from 
these facts. With a view to foater the develop¬ 
ment of ports und national shipping, differential 
port dues and tonnage dues on national Md' 
foreign vessels are leviwl by many countries. 
Portugal and Kpain, for instance, subject foreign 
ships to such discriminatory dues even now 
while at various stages in its economic history, 
America has resortetl to preferential duos for 
national vessels. This <]iserimination became so 
widespread and serious that only a few years 
ago, a Convention of International Regime^ of 
Maritime Ports was drawn up for securing 
equality in all port (lues and ciiarges between 
national and non-national ships, but ^ even this 
convention specially excludetl maritime coastal 
trade from its scope. At many British ports, 
ilifferent dues are levie<l on ships on tlie British 
and foreign registers. At Liverpool, in the case 
of every new vessel built in the Unitwl Kingdom 
which on her first voyage goes to Liverpool in 
ballast direct from the port where she was built 
and trades outwards from Liverpool with cargo, 
ono-half of the Dock Tonnage rates payable in 
respect of outward voyage are remitted. The 
Indian Trade Enquiry Committee of the Imperial 
Institute recommended some years _ ago that in 
order to encourage the export of oil seeds from 
India, ports in the British Empire should charge 
prefer(‘ntial dues for British shipping. The, Port 
Facilities Committee appointed in 1929 by 
British shipping, industrial and commercial 
interests clearly stated in their report that the 
coasting trade is an important element in nation¬ 
al defence and held that for the development 
of coastal trade, constructive action in_ regarf to 
port improvement was necessary. It ^ is evident 
therefore that the port problem is tegtirded 
.elsewhere as a part of the problem of national 
economy and port administrations on their part 
do not ignore, the larger und more fundamental 
economic interests. It is only in India that port 
authorities argue that they are “not concerned 
with the ownership of the ships which trade to 
the Port” and that becfuise the revenue of a 

? ort is mainly derived from foreign trade, the 
'ort IVust should not in reajpect of^ atorea 
purchase adopt a policy of prefemng indigenous' 
goods whidi would put foreign imports at a- 
disadvantago. In other countries national oon- 
aidm'ations do find a place in the adminisfrative 
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policy of the porta. Porte are, in a wonl, 
national aaaete; their administration is not a 
munteipal matter of local importance only. They 
should, as far as possible, be under central 


control in order that tlie nation might hare a 
roicH) in their development on national lines 
and that their activities could _ be correlated in 
acconlance with a national policy 


•I CHOOSE THEE MY REPRESENTATIVE” 

By .IYOTFRMAYI OANOULI, m.a. 


A hot sun and an apparently hotter 
road ! Yet men and women were 
seen hurrying along, electoral rolls 
^ jn hand, busy canvassing votes for 
the coming elections of the (Calcutta Corpora¬ 
tion. One person peeped over the shoulders 
of a group of canvassers and bawled 
out: ‘Tjook up No. 1 ^....Street, Sir! Hasn^t 
Mr. ... a vote ? Ask the candidate to go 
personally to him and to secure his vote !” 
Another—a thin nervous srtrt of a man, joined 
the group and ashed timidly : “Will yon please 
look into the rolls and see whether I have 
my name printed there. It is . . The 
chief of the canvassers smiled into the eyes 
of the bawler and said : “Oh ! yes ! yes 1 
of course ! She will go personally from door 
to door to request the favour of your voting 
for her.” The bawler retired from the field 
muttering grimly, “Or else she has but scant 
chance ! A woman to aspire to be a 
Councillor I I must have a talk with her 
first.” A young college student in a blue 
khaddar shirt was hunting up the name of 
the nervons person in the list. He looked 
up and said, “Did you say this name and 
street ? I do not find the name.” “You do 
not! Then see, whether there is this name 
.and that and that ?” “No, Sir! there are 
none of these names in it !” “How is this ? 
We ore all owners of houses and wc pay the 
taxes regularly ! Can’t I see the candidate 
and ^ this put right ?” “Yes, of course !” 
and the candidate was brought over, but 
she had nothing to do now. The day is long 

E at and gone by when these people had to 
ve fipat peep into dlie rolls and to demand 
thdir as voters to be enlisted. 


Anxious faces looked out of motor-car 
windows peering into the number plates of 
the houses standing in rows. Rich or poor, 
the candidates were seen briskly walking 
down the streets, lanes and by-lanes, standing 
before a voter with an ingratiating smile on 
their lips, sometimes listening to a tirade 
against sitting Councillors, sometimes to a 
whole lot of grievances against the manage- 
ment of the Corporation affairs and the 
officers and employees of the Corporation 
and here and there gratefully drinking in 
praises about their own selves or a 
little sadly of their opponents, or, discon¬ 
solately, of Councillors long dead and gone. 
“You want me to come and vote for you ? But 
these are not the days of Nalinbehary Sircar 
or Radha Charan Pal ! Yes, they were real 
Councillors, the true representatives of 
ratepayers. They knew what they were 
sent to the (''■ouncil Chamber for.” 

An immaculately dressed candidate was 
seen gingerly stepping inside a hiistee, while 
his luxurious ear stood by the pavement of 
the wide street with a high-sounding name 
belying the very existence of a hmtee to 
crown its glorified head. But the htistee 
is there. A burly-looking man came 
forward and grimly appraised the suitor for 
votes. Aristocratic to the tips of his fingers 
let him be, let him bo the millionaire owner 
of palatial buildings and lines of IrusUfSt 
ride be unnoticing by, and fast past these 
men at other times in bis gran^ RoHs Royce, 
today he seems puny and insignificant m 
little Hop-o-my-thumb before the ogre, and 
this dw^r of a hovel by the side o| uii 
almost hidden miUaht has g^ned tiha,, 
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Btatare of a gaint in his eyt-s, Doos the 
multi-millionaire father weigh the indigent 
euitor for his danghtei’s hand exactly in this 
way before he shuts his door on ihe face of 
the poor young nijin who expeet« to he 
thrown out of the windoAV every inoniont ? 
The candidate waits tor the gruff voice to 
give him some assiiraiiue, and the giant ]>lavs 
his game. It is almost as the cat plays with 
the mouse. Some say that y(*u can never 
be sure about the /n/s7ee-ppop1e, but my 
experience has been otherwise. Those big 
children of the (mstev have a very soft heart 
for the cajoling voice of those who a^e of 
the race of mothers. "Motlier ! 1 bow to 

thee !” Yep, it is really so for them. 

In spite of the uninviting look of the 
half opened portals of a house, an enthusiastic 
young batch of canvassers were busy 
arguing the benolits that would acerne from 
choosing a woman councillor for the 
Corporation. A b(‘-RpectHcled gentleman 
stood at th(’ door blinking at them throngli 
the gold rim of his glasses. ‘'Will that 
woman sweep the roads and clc.an the drains 
that you liav'O c.ome brandishing the fact 
before me 'Phe bateh of young men looked 
nonplussed but tin* candidate herself step])ed 
forward and saved tin* situation. "Nt», Sir,” 
was the meek reply, “I did not kjiow that you 
required these of tlu' men eouneillors and that 
they had so long complied with these 
demands !” Tin* doors widened and the whole 
batch was oiVered tea along with the woman 
who might liav* been asked to sweep fhe 
streets. Over the tea-cup she smiled and said, 
"Blit it is the women who .sweep and dust 
and keep your houses clean.” 

"What is your iirofessii'u, may 1 ask ?” 
was gruffly pul to me at one. of the houses. 
"I am one of the big host of unemployed at 
Uie present moment,” 1 said. "Do you know 
that you will be required to make speecbes 
ill tlie English language in the Corporation ?” 
"Oh yes, I know th.at full well." "Then ?” And 
the Hands and eyes (‘xpressed the di.sgnst and 
the disdain their owner felt at ray daring to 
oppose the sitting councillors who were of tbe 
great profession of law, and the other young 
aspirant, who w&a never my opponent and 
wfaoae friendly help will be cv® ^pratefully 
remembered by xne and my workers, of 


tlip noble profession of healers of all physical 
ailments. A young man in a grey-green 
Punjabi g.ive an inane laugh and said a little 
fearfully, “Sir, Mahatma Gandhiji keeps one 
day of silence in the week only, whereas some 
of onr covinoillors have been found keeping 
.'{(i.f) days of silence in the year and I am 
afraid that is why you have broached this 
subject, but 1 can assure you that this lady 
will not be one of them, if yon elect her to 
bo oar representative.” "May 1 a.sk what 
are her qmilifie.ations besides being a woman 
was asked iii an exasperated tone, and then 
the voice was lowered and the scornful Ups 
were seen muttering, "which faisfc may bo 
a great reeconmudation to yon all bnt to me 
it is on the contrary a—and the voice 
trailed into inuiidibiiity. 

"What is this ? It is not at all befitting 
a woiiian to leave her kitchen and her house 
and to dare aspire to u seat in the mnniui{>al 
corporation.” "Are you not a little late in 
venting out yonr views?" “Why?” "The 
Goverumenl nominalc every time a lady 
eonneillor. Did you ever ventilate publicly 
your view against that ?” And then again 
at iinotbcr house a smart, alert-looking 
gentleman waved his hands in a vigorous 
manner and in a determined voice entered 
his prot<*st. "I do not want to see you in tlie 
Council Chamb“r of the Calcutta Corporation. 
You arc too high for that ! Do withdraw 
your name at once ! It is no good for you 
nor of vou to enutest a seat. Think over 
the matter and do decide uot to go.” Wearily 
came the reply, "I have thought over the 
matter well before entering into the field aud 
I have no intention to withdraw.'’ 

But in spite of nil, a fall forty-five 
minutes’ lecture was inflicted upon me and 
the days got blurred before my mind’s eyes 
and I found tlierii looking into the mirror of 
the past wherein I was a student sitting 
amongst rows of other students in a colonnaded 
mansion with crows gleefully singing their 
slogans overhead. 

Night-time and a narrow by-lane and 
the light from a small pocket torch acting the 
search-light on the number-plate of the 
houses, while young voices called out eagerly 
tbe name of the Qwner of a house. Hurriew 
footsteps were heard coming downstairs and 
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then, with the opening of the front-door, the 
high-pitched voice of a choleric old gcntlctnan 
WftB heard, "Do not dare flaunt the certificates 
of your great men before njy eyes ! If I give 
my vote, I will choose niy candidate. I myself 
will judge their merits or demerits. I do not 
care who is who and what ho says.” 

The window overhead opened in one of 
the streets and a shaggy head peeped out 
and came a snort : "Oh ! Go away ! You are 
'becominga pestilence and a nuisance ! T have 
already decided whoni to vote for .and I do 
not need any pleading.” The voice rose to 
a shout, “I am .adamant, man, and you cannot 
change me.” The boys had outdone Griselda 
in patience and a persistent one still pleaded, 
"May wo know the name of the candidate 
you have chosen to eh'ct ?” “It is not 
a he, man,' it is the she,” was the 
seemingly caustic reply. The boys were 
jubilant, and beamingly the voices canue out 
in unison, “We arc her workers and she is 
here with us.” A flash of warm, welcoming 
light and gle.iming fair hands from under¬ 
neath the folds of big bordered snrees 
brought f«>rth anoth<‘r shout of joy from the 
boys, and the woman candidate was seen 
drawn in, while voices grew soft and 
tinkling of gold ornaments mellowed the 
atmosphere into one of sweet friendliness. 

"Mother will not vote,” gruffly said the 
son, but from the balcony overhead the 
grey-head<*d, sweet face beamed at me and 
nodded : “Oli, yes, I shall come ! Oh, let 
him shout, but I am a woman and I know my 
duty.” 

Pattering little feet and small yet eager 
haud.s holding up little placards vainly hoping 
to reach the sky were seen bravely parading 
the streets. The little ones were trying 
to assert their rights to demand of their 
mothers and the raothcr-sex the fulfilment of 
their dutie.s as citizens and thus not to leave 
the little Natida-dulals neglected. “The city 
demands of every mother’s son the 
aeknowiedgment of the mother’s rights” was 


the idea that actuated these little darlings, 
who have not yet forgotten their debts to 
mothers, to come forward of their own accord 
into the aiama where tilting of the lances 
reigned supreme. “Vote for the City 
Beautiful,” they said. “Vote f»)r the city 
cleaned of dirt, freed of pestilence ! Vote 
for the city palpitating with a mother’s 
liosirt !” The future alone will show whether 
their need and their desire will bo granted 
by Him Who rules the destiny of mankind 1 

“It is not an easy job to be asked to .and 
to consider the question whom to vote for, 
you know,” was the admonitioii received 
from one ratepayer who seemed to be a man 
in a thouaaud. “I have to choose my 
represrinlative and so I have to know 
whether rny ideas and ideals tally with those 
of tlie candidate.” And thereafter 
vehemently arguing all sorts of things and 
quoting out-of-})oiiit slokas from Shastras, 
for hiilf-au-hnur he gave out his opinion 
that of no woinati can it be said by ratepayers, 
“I choose thee iny representative.” 

Thor has thundered and Odin has ridden 
through the sky, Valkyries liave screamed, 
but (*ven through all these, young and old 
have smiled, men and women have discerned, 
boys and babies have persistently reiterated 
tlieir wishes and wants and the fates have 
spun the thread of existene.e and destiny. 

And now, will there be an as.sociation or 
associations of women rat(*payers to help 
those whom thev as well as the men have 
chosen ns their representatives to make of 
this pcstilence-iiddon city of ours a cleaner, 
healthier and a niort' beautiful city for the 
present generation and the generations to 
come ? Will not the mothers and sisters como 
forward, as well as the fathers and brothers, 
to remind us that it is to free us from 
serfdom, from bondage to dirt, disease and 
degeneration of the physique and the mind 
that they have elected us ? Will not they—lest 
wo forget that they have said : "I choose thee 
luy representative” ? 
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(5URRHNT KtlONOMIO PROBLEM^ OF INDTA: 
WiOi fi forpuxnd h;/ Sir J C. (in/ajrf, Kt, Brntjal PiAli- 
9tty llaani. Fp. 101. iiV. 1 or Is. Oil. 

The book brings together five essays previously 
issued in the form of pamphlets. The foreword of 
esouTsc is now published for the fir.st time. As may 
be easily iranginetl. Hir .1. O. Coynjee has nothing 
but commendation tor tlio Oovernment inuasurea. 
It is rather snrprisuig that an e.eonomisl of his 
eminence should try to deteiid the m.teicnsible. 
On pages H and 9, he has given a number oi reasons 
to prove that India cannot ooutiuue without 
reciprocity in face of keen eompetition with other 
tropical cxmntries. Wi* may present him with 
another argument, , that fJrejit Britain is no longer 
a free trade country as before. Wo also agree that 
India must now enter into a trade arreement whether 
i*e likes it or not. But the |hain issue of the 
matter is, will India derive any advantage commen¬ 
surate with her seenfifes under the present pat*t / 

In speaking of the Indian 'fiscal system, Sir 

J. C. Coyajee says ; ‘'Tiidia can justly claim the 
credit of 'setting an example to the world of a 
system of protection which gives his due to the 
producer without vnnecrssnrily burdening the 
ooDBumer” (p. 9 ; italics ours). In view of the 
fiwt that the sugar industry now enjoys a 
virtual protection of over 200 per cent, it is oettcr 

not to speak about the burden of protection,—at 

least in mngal. 

On page lO again there is an cqaaily amusing 
statement to the following effect : “We have to 
balance the loss of a certain amount of gold against 
die strengthening of the public credit, the improve¬ 
ment iu the budgetary position, the reduction in 
interest charges and the improvmncnt in the gilt-edge 
market.” Surely these are as much desired by 
other countries as Indio. Why then do they not 

follow the same policy of gold enport V On the 
contrary, all oonutries off gold are trying to oonserve 
thirir gold resources to the utmost. The retd 
is diM die ibduotioo in Interest charges jtaA the 


couBc<|ncnt appreciation of (.lovernmcnt scciiriticB 
arc not primarily due to gold exports at all but 
to the accumulation of idle business funds, which 
cannot be employed in trade and industry as before 
on account of the depression. 

The first essay on “Economic Depression and 
Civil Disobedience” is about the wcalcost in the 
whole senes. There is a considerable oonfavion 
Iwtwecn cause and cltcct throughout. Uf the four 
causes mentioned, os many as three are really the 
coiiBCijuenccs of the depresRion. .As has been 
repeatedly pointed out by competent writerH with 
the hejp of inconteBtablc statistics, the over-production 
of agricultural commodities and raw materials, the 
disparity lietwecn different prices and monetary 
maladjustineuts—all these appeared after the crisis and 
not fMfore it. American financial crisis was no 
doubt the immediate cause of the collapse, but that 
in its turn was brought on by the preceding r^ime 
of dear money. 

The argument attributing the present depression 
to the civil disobedience movement is equally 
speciou-. The wholesale price level in Bomlmy 
did not deviate much from the level of prices in 
the iriiited Kingdom, whereas the Calcutta levd was 
appreciably lower. Surety tlie disturbance to tradfr 
in Bombay was much greater than in Calcutta. 
The price of jute began to fall early in 11^ long 
before the initiation of civil disobedience movement. 
Here also the effect has been confused with the 
cause. For the intensity of the civil disobedience 
movement must have been often due to the economic 
distress which made people desperate and lasted 
them to break laws, c.y., in certain sq^arian regions 
of the United Provinces. 

The next essay “Indian Fiscal Polkw” displays 
the Roman hand of Ru- J. C. Coyajee and iB fwobamy 
the best of all. This historical account is fuU 
and accurate. One cannot however accept the 
statement in the last sentence to the effect : it 

will no doubt be conceded by die impartial historian 
that in tbrir fiscal policy the motivw- force of 
Goverument has aiwiye been the promotion of the 
w^fare ol.the people IscUa.” (Itahea onrs), Surriyr 
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the wrllM*, whoer^r he may be, does uot contend 
that the cotton exnse duty was in the best interosts 
of India 1 

The third essay on “Gold exports and Gorernmeat" 
appears to hare been tonchm up at places to meet 
some of the criticisms urged against it when it 
had been issu'td as a pamphlet. Although the 
reviewer’s own criticism which was forwarded to 
the Bengal Publicity Board was not even acknowledged 
by them with their peculiar notions of manners, he is 

§ fad to find in the second foot-note on page 7‘J that the 
istinction between tfross export and mt export pointed 
out by him has now been recognized. He doss not 
desire to repeat here his arguments against the 



cannot have stability in exchanges as well as in 
price at the same time, unless the price levels all 
the world over are stabilized and the mutual 
balances of aecounts are all adjusted. If the super¬ 
economist in charge of the Publicity Board can 
solve this luherent conflict betw<>en the two, he will 
assuredly have an honoured place in economic 
literature. whatever the position accorded to 
his jpnrophlets. 

The next -essay on “Indian Currency Policy" 
fi^ves an eminently readable account of our 

checkered currency history. Unfortuiiately, there 
are a few misleading, ana possibly inaccurate, 
statements. For instance, is it correct to say, as 
has been done on page 10:i, “the Gold Exchange 
standard...is still in operation in India" ? On page 
105, the Gold Exchange Standard is stated to be 
aiming at securing a stable exchange and 

a stable level of prices." Again, one cannot 

but demur at the statement on page 121 that 
“None of the usual tests and statistics support 

the view that the ratio (of Is. Gd. gold) is having 
a devitalizing effect on the trade of the country." 
The fact, however, remains that the depression in 
India has been severer than in other countries, which 
also produce agricultural goods and raw materials. 
This points to the fact that in India the world 
crisis has been superimposed on the “adjustment 
crisis," proving that prices, wages, cost of living 
and cost of production had not been adjusted to 
the Is. 6d. rate. 

On pa^ 122, the blame for the dropping of the 
Reserve llank bill is put on the shoulders of 
“certain Indian members of the Assembly." Is it 
lustified ? Was not there gr«iter obduracy on the part 
of Government ? The freraom from politicd control 
about which ho much fuss was made may be 
necessary for the day-to-day administration of a central 
bank, but (»rtainly not in the formulation of national 
economic policies in the present politico-economic 
condition of India. 

The last essay on the “Ottawa Agreement" is 
full of special pleadings, tinrely if the advantages 
to India had in reality outweighed the sacrifices 
made by her, auoh long and laboured advocacy 
would have bwu clearly auneoesBary. After the able 
analyria of Prof. O. Ohose, it is too late in the 
day to claim that the Agreement was in the interests 
of India <p. 161). 

PINANOE AND OOMMERCE IN FEDERAL 
IKDIA; By Indian" Oxford Unitaraity 

PytBi. tdSa. Page) m. 58, 

. The pnriwae of. tto book, alihoaph oarefuUy 
aowhi lo bft prcqiWCaoiU iu favour of tbw 


new constitution. The writer, who has chosen to 
be anonymous for obvious reasons, is most likely a 
British official, llie pseudonym “British Indian’ 
tries to hide the extreme solicitude for tJie 
“Economic cise of the Indian Btatiai" displayed in 
the last chapter and also in many earlier pages of 
the book. 

On page 7, there is an ingenious and thoroughly 
mischievous propaganda _ in favour of financial 
safe-guards. Bays the writer: 

The Finance Minister with a big 'No' wntten 
on hin forehead will not bo easy to Hecure in a 
dcinocratie India, and he will bless a Constitution 
under whii:h he can suck shelter in his natural 
desire to kc-p expenditure under control rather 
than invoke support from coHoagnos whose political 
commitments may occasionally run counter to 
considerations of economy and sound finance. 

If it is rcilly so, why try to do the impossible 
and set up a democracy in India? Tbe issue is 
ipiitc simple. Either you trust India, or you do 
not. If you do, safe-guards arc unnujessary and 
irritating. If you do not, why iu the name of 
honesty make a pretence of offering self-government? 
If it is argued that safe-guanls arc necessary merely 
to disabuse the foreign bond-holders and that the 
British Government are fully satisfied themselves 
about the future Government of India, may we 
humbly suggest that one way of satisfying their 
keen desire to confer self-government on Lidia is 
to take over all these foreign bonds on their own 
account, India remaining indebted to them alone; 
and not any unduly nervous foreign lenders? 

A novel reactionary proposal is about voting on 
money bills by ballot, so that members may not 
be accountable to their constituencies (^page 14). 
Another measure designed to thwart fiiianmid powers 
has been suggested in many places. Thus on page 8, 
the status and powers of the Blanding Finance 
Committee are sought to be widened. Again on 
page 41, a Ktatutory Advisory Council is augi^ted 
pending the establishment of the Reserve Bank. 
The experience gained from the working of the 
present departmental committees such as the Btandiug 
Finance Committee for railways makes one oxtremdy 
sceptical about theii usefultiess. It has been rightly 

g linted out by Mr. W. F. Willoughby in his National 
udget System (p. 41): 

. departmental committees become partisans of the 
particular department committed to thrir care 
through Government activities and through 
constant exposure to the point of view and 
propaganda of the administrative officials in charge 
of the service in question. 

A sugar-coating for the bitter pill of certification 
has been suggest^ on page 24, where it has 
pointed out that in the Japanese constitution, if the 
legislature throws out a money bill 

the provision mode for the last financial year 
continues automatically to be operative. This 
suggestion leads to the same-result as certification 
and may be adopted. 

The only change we desire to make in the abort 
extract is to change the last word into “rejected." 

On page 30^ there is a dear admission that in the 
proposed coustitution out of a total (jiBniml revenue 
of Rs. 90 croros, Hs. 47 crotes would he absorbed 
in Defence, Ba. 15 orenoB iu Debt Bervioes and Rs. 10 
crorea in Salariea amt Fiauions, leaving only Bs. 18 
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erorea or 25 per cent to the control of the central 
legislature and eren that aabjccl to “the apocial 
nspoBsibilitics of the Gorarnor-GcncnL” 

In chapter VII, paga HG, the author discreetly 
draws a veil over the past history of ludinn currency 
and exchanaie. Does he th'is (acitly admit that 
the financial policy hitherfo adoptcrl has unduly 
favoured British tra'lc aiul indnstrv to the danmeo 
of Indian economic devclopmenty The less talk 
there is about budget deficits and unsound methods 
in public finance under the new constitution, the 
better it is for the present administration, which, ns 
the author has himself stated, “had successive budget 
deficits for live years ending 1022-2.3, aggregating 
about 100 crores” (page .3.’l). 

The next section of the book on “Oommen*e'’ 
begins with a discussion on the Demand for Safe¬ 
guards. The writer ba.s advanced a novel and 
ingenious argument in his support. Says he, : 

The apprehensions of the Britinh comninnity 
do not ajipear altogether unjustified when we see 
that Indinus an: asking for similar safe-guards 
in a separated Burma fpage .’il) 

Rut are the two casra similar ? I ndians are not 
afraid of a poliev of a fair field and no favour. 
What thc)' apprehend is that British capitalists will 
set up a puppet Burmese (Tovciiimeiit and with its 
help strangle perfectly fair Indian competition. If 
there is any moral to be drawn from this, Indian 
bnsini>ss men should demand Htriiigeiit safc-guanls 
against British traders and industrialists in the 
forthcoming foiieration. This is necessary in order 
that there miy not l>e any undue preference to 
British trade aud industry seciirtsl with the help of 
Princes, who. to quote" the words of Mr. Mardy 
Jones, “art* all proud and strong when they have 
to dmi with their own subjects, but iambs before 
the Viceroy or ,\gciit to the (rovernor-lroneral.’' 

The diecussions on s-ifi-guards whether ihianeial 
or commercial arc all unreal. The author in company 
with other exalted personages in the service of the 
Btato has tried to establish that the wheel htss 
completely revolved since the biginniiig of British 
rule in India. The servants of .lohn (V)nip.iiiy had 
power but no respoiisiiiiiity, whereas in the pro[>OScd 
constitution, so goes the canard. Viccrny.s ami 
CtoTcriiors will have onerous rchjKii ribPilios lluf very 
little power wliich will be vcstid niuiiily in the 
legislatiirbR. The reviewer shuddi'rs at the jirospcct 
of the Viceroy s jxist going a-Ix'gging I 

The third and the last scciion on Federal Finance 
gives a useful summary of the allocation of rcK>niv«i 
in the leailing fideral '-unstitutioiis of the world. 
There is also a careful compilation of materials from 
the pitM'erdingH of the first and second Iloniid lable 
Oonfctniech, the report of the I’lTcy and ilavidson 
Coinmitteea and similar ofiicial documents As 
stated above, the author’s heart, bleeds at the 
ascrific«« made by the Indian Ktatca m joining the 
Federation. The credit side of the balance sheet, 
f/x., the contribution of the Raies, has been diawn 
up with meticulous care, but the debit side, or the 
assessffleut of the States to the nommon burdens, 
bos been more or less perfunctorily calculated. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that there has been a heavy 
debit balance, reveaiing great economic hanlahip to 
the poor States I 

One wishes that a amall portion of this milk of 
human kiudoess was available for M least one British 
Indiaa prorinee, «»«., Beni^. On psgs 100, m 

viv 


manv as four arguments have boon advanced against 
making' over any portion of the jute export du^ to 
Bengal. The first obfeetioa h that the Fedeml 
Government cjuinot forgo a revenue of Bs. 4i crores 
derivable in a normal year from this duty. The 
qiiesbon is, has the C.mrral Government explored 
ail avenues of relrenehment and of fresh taxation 
in the same way as the Bengal Government has 
done f Thus the Ocjitral Government cannot have 
any better claim for financial relief than the Bengal 
Government. The six-ond objection is theoretical. 
Thus it IS stated 

.Iiitc is an absolute monopoly. (Italics ours). The 
tax falls u(X)n the foreign consumer and not on 
the home producer, and there is, therefore, no 
thtxiretieal justification for assigning a share of 
the proceeds of the duty to any individual 
Province. 

In the first plat*!', jute is not an absolute monopoly, 
csjiecially in a lime like the jircscnt, when paper 
bags are’ not unknown and when bulk-handling is 
coming into greater and greater prominence It the 
position of jutc had been rean,v impregnable, there 
would not. nave been such a disastrous fail in pric^: 
in spite of severe curtailment of production. In any 
case, there is no question that the duty is extremely 
onerous in the present level of prices and is probably 
being paid very largely by the cultivator. It should 
be remembered also that the steeping of jute in 
village ponds and khnls giving rise to an oflensivo 
stench and the threshing of the fibre by ryots 
waist d^cp in that filthy wtiicr for hours together 
with the tro|>ical sun overhead, create ill-hcatih and 
disease in Bengal villiges, for which fiiudb should 
be made available from the jute export duty. The 
third objection, eii., the ^ministrativu difficulty 
of shaniig a duty between the federation and a 
Slate may be easily removed if the entire duty is 
made over to Bengal. In any case, any share 
however large, will defeat its purpose by mamtaining 
the status yuo of Bengal a.s the Ciud^'rella of all 
Indian privincos. The fourth and the last objection 
against, the sharing of this export duty is tliat it 
m-iy furnish an unwholesome precedent for a similar 
division of imjx'rt duiics. Tliis danger seems to be 
cbiiniiicul. As the author must himself havo 
perceived from lus study of federal constitutions, 
impoit duties form a federal source, of revenue ail 
the world over, whereas export duties are generally 
regarded as a jsTnie.ioiis form of taxation. They can 
Ih* tolerated only on the jinnciple of quid pro quo, 
if the. proewds" are utilized tor improvhig rural 
saiiitiition in Bengal. 

Alihongh written with a purpose, the book ia 
limciy and useful. The printing and get-up maintain 
tl«* tiaditioii of th« Oxford University Press. 

II. BisrtiA 

MAHAliANA lUlATAP (D. A. V. CoUrgr Hu- 
toricnl Monographs, No. J): Hy Prof. Sri Ram Sfuurma 
M.A.; I). A. V. CoUtae, Lahore., and Jjeefurer in tha 
Mughal IWiod of hulian llistorg. UnitmrsUy of fkt 
Ihmmb : uitth a Foreunrd Ity A Q. Woolmr, JEkf., 
C.l.a., Viee-ChanrMor, Unieeraity of the Pmgab. 
Pp. 151. 

The monograph on Maharana Pratan is a weleonw 
additJon to the scanty literature on Bajput history. 
It contains a very exhaustive bibiiogni|diy, a icow 
index, two mapa wid 13 iiluatmUons. Mr. A. CV 
WooluGZ in the foreword nays that Mr. Shanna’* 
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book is not a “literary dotitiouH history masquerading 
as a true one.” A book on any episode of the 
history of Mewar hazarding publicity after the 
wpearanoe of M. M. Oaurishankar Ojha's Hindi 
HmpuUma ka Bihas is naturally expected to be 
almost the last word on the subject. Moreover, 
Mr. Sharma remarks that Panditji “has however 
in this depended upon Munshi Devi Prasad's works 
and Eugiish translations for reference tn Persian 
ohronicles. This has occasionally led him into 
difBculties. This book also suffers fronni the author’s 
attempt In make a ywi of Praiap" fp. loO), However, 
curiously enough, Mr. Bharma says elsewhere, “the. 
hulk of this monograph was written before Ojha's third 
volume dealing with Pratap was pubished. My 
'indebtedness to his work is immense however” (p. 4 
foot-note 2). This however appears to be hardly more 
than formal courtesy to Panditji. Though Mr. 

Bharma's book wasr probably written before the 
publication of I’anditji's work, it was piMished long 
after Rajpufana ha lUhas. It is apparent that Mr, 
Bharma did not care to revise and re-write his book 
in the light of Panditji's work. Nowhere in his 
monograph has he either cited Panditji’s autWity 
or tried to refute his conclusions. It seems 
Mr. Bharma studied much more for bibliography than 
for actual writing of his monograph, on p. 02 
Mr. Bharma writes, “'J'od has handed down the 
tradition, vv do not know where he pieked it up. that 
it was Salim who led the imperial armies at this 
time (at Haldi (Ihat). In the bibliography we 
however, read : “It wa8_from this MB. {^Amar Kavya 
Vansamli : MS- No 7.o. Udaipur Palace Librai'v), 
that Tad wronqfy deriivd the information that Balim 
led the Mughd forces in the battlefield of Haldi 
Ohat” (p. 1B4). At any rate we are thankful to 
Mr. Bharma for tracing the origin of Tod's error. 

Something about the contents of the book. 
1. Man Singh’s visit to Pratap and the insult 
of Man Singh at ITdaipnr in 157:) A.D. Mr. Sharma 
says, “To our mind Rajput accounts of this meeting 
are more convincing ana look less improliable. And 
almost all of thmn agree ; Mehta Neiisi, HajpraitkaHtt 
and Jai Stnqh Chantra, all these explain at great 
length the outcome of this meeting’’ (p. 47). All 
the three above-mentioned accounts are from the pen 
of writers who wrote about 90 years after this 
incident. Yet they are to be preferred to absolutely 
contemporary historians of the age of Akbar. such 
as. Abnl FazI, Nizamuddin Ahmad, fiadayuni and 
others. Pandit (Taurishankarji also bolds the same 
view in his history ifpp. 7:19-7*10). They both sum¬ 
marily reject Abut Fazl as a flatterer of Akbar, and 
as such interested in concealing the incident of 
Man Singh’s insult and Prate’s defiance of Akbar’s 
authority. But what about Badayuui ? Nothing was 
likely to be more palatable to Badayuni than such 
an insult to Akbar and his creature. A[»rt from 
the fact that the story has no historical basis, even 
^mmon ^se would militate against it, if studied 
in the light of the subsequent conduct and attitude 
of Man Singh and Bajah Bhagwandas who were 
raspected by Akbar to be friendly towards Pratap. 
Tbm months after the departure of Man Bingh 
Rajah Bhagwandas came to see Pratap at Gogunda 
under Akbar’s instruotions. This time also, according 
to Mr. Sharma, “The proud Bang shuffled off 
Raair^waB Das as befOR, he r^^uaed to ait leith him 
nt mmer and Bhagawan Das came back empty- 
(p. 51). Thai Bfaagawandas waa insulted 
tall yntf Praiap ia d<^ to be found in any 


Muslim or Bajput chronicle known to scholars. Even 
Pandit Gaurisbankarji does not say that .Bhagawan* 
das was insulted in this way at Gogunda by Pratap. 
As Mr. Sharma has not nimaelf cited any authority 
this is a mere guess perhaps ; or at best an adapta¬ 
tion of the account of the Bundi poet, Burajmal, who 
says that Kajah Bhagwandas was insulted in this 
manner not by Rana Pratap but by -Pratap's father 
Udai Bingh (Bee Vamshwhashar, p. 2251). This 
is certainly outdoing Tod but with far less excuse. 
Mr. Sharma would have us believe that even after 
such insults to two envoys, Akbar would not think 
of immediate hostilities with Prataj), but try persua- 
tion third time when Rajah Todarmal visited Pratap 
for this jiurpose in r>ijeemb«‘r. 1.573. 

Mr. Bharma os well as Pandit Gaurisbankarji 
have made capital out of Abul Fazl’s statements 
(i) that daring Man Singh's visit, Pratap made pro¬ 
fessions of obedience to the Emperor and wore the 
M!ugbal kkdat, (ii) and that l^atap’n son Amar 
Hingh ae.eompamed Bkagairandets to the Mughal 
court. As regards the firk point it is quite probable 
that Pratap's conciliatory mood and formal courtesy 
were interpreted cither by the imperial envoy or by 
the imperial historiographer as signs of obedience 
as later on friendly presents from Golkonda and 

S ur were set down as trilndes from Adilshahs and 
ihahs. Next point is certainly embarrassing. 
But it is regrettable that Mr, Bharma, who finds 
fault with Panditji for relying on translations of 
Persian historic has not himself taken the trouble 
of consulting the Persian text of Akbamanui (Nev^ 
Kishore Press edition) to check the English trans¬ 
lation of Mr. H. Beveridge. Mr. H. Beveridge, and 
not Abul Fazl, is responsible for the statement that 
Pratap’s son accompanied Bhagwandas to the 
imperuil court. We should like to draw the attention 
of the author to the footnote of that passage in 
Beveridge's English translation of Akbarnama : “‘The 
Lucknow edition (of Akbar-nama) has the son of 
the Zamindar, and Blochraann (p. 333) calls him 
Amar, son of the. Znmtntlar nr Rana of Mar, but it 
seems that be was really the son of Rana IQka— 
See .larret (269) where he is described as Peitab'a 
successor.” A slight error of judgment on the part 
of 7dr. Beveridge has thus confnsid a brother-m-law 
of Pratap (who married the daughter of Naraindas 
Bathor of War) for his hair-apparent Amar Bingh. The 
whole passage in Beveridge’s translation is mislead¬ 
ing. However, if there be any truth in the story, 
unfounded as it is, it is discreditable to Pratap’s 
memory. If Pratap light-heartedly provoked enmity 
with Akbar and insulted an honoured guest, 

certainly less Pratap was he. 

2. Khurasani Muttani ka Aggal: i.e.. the story 
of Pratap’s pursuit by tvio Mughal soldiers whom 
Bakat Singh killed to save his brother dying on 

Chetak from Haldi Ghat. Pandit OauriBhanla^i 
rejects this story though substantially conoborratra 
by Rajaprashasti Makakavtfa and other Rajput 

sources cited before as reliable aathorities for Man 
Bingh's insult at ITdaipur. In this case Panditji 
remarks that he con not accept the above-mentioned 
versions of Tod as well as that of Rajaprashasti ; 
bwAuse during an interval of 1(X) years many un¬ 
founded stories crop up and get curremar (Rajputana 
kn Rihas, p. 7^, foot-note). None «an certainly 

challenge Panditjt’B opinion in this ease; we oafy 
wish Pauditii mi^t Ana his way to revise his ojuniim 
on Man Singh affair and remove a false stigma on 
Pratap’s fair name. Mr, Sharma, on the oontrsiy. 
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darotes two pisiH to repmduco Tod’s _ story with 
soma emballishmant, thus erivio); the idle bardie 
tala a colour of truth, fpp 73-79). 

No chapter of Mr. Bharma’s book calls for more 
senre crtieism than his chapter on the battle of 
Qaldi Ghat Details as well as the diagram arc 
equally inaccurate an<l unsatisfactory. As regards 
Pratap’s character and place in history Mr. Kharma 
says; “Miharana Pratap occupies a very high 
place in the galaxy of the Hindu leaders who in¬ 
augurated a reartion against Muslim domination in 
India -It has been customary to count Pratap as 
one of that band of hardy warriors who went on 
fighting against heavy odds rather than own a 
master. The foregoing pages, it is believed, would 
tend to correct that impression. Pratap rather 
belonged—we should rather say he was the precursor 
of—to the series that produced Bhivaji in the 
Deccan and Raniit Singh m the Punjab.” (p. 1'J7). 
The reigu of Aknar was the era of Indian nation¬ 
alism, and not of Hindu Reaction as Mr. Sharma 
imagines. Wo need hardly reiterate thnt Hindu 
reaetwn bi^au in the reign of Aurangzib ; its leader 
was Bhivaji and not Rina Pratap ; and the movement 
spread from the South to the North. Bhivaji and 
Ohatr^al Bundela, Rithor Durgadas and Maharana 
Baj Singh were the real leaders of Hindu reaction 
baoause they enjoyed universal Hindu sympathy 
which Pratap had not In his struggle against Akbar's 
imperialism. 

However, we have no doubt that Mr. Bharma’s 
book in its next edition will be a valuable contribu¬ 
tion to Indian history only if he works out the 
bibliography more seriously on a scientific method 
and exercises judicious restraint in style which in 
this book is somiwhat declamatory. 

K. R. Qavitnoo 

THE RECORDING ANGEL, Ay .7. .1. Hohmn, 

published by ^tissrs, Allen and Utiwta Prior 6d. 

It is seldom that one comes across a bonk on 
economics that one can wholcbeart^ly recommend 
to both the expert, and (he lay min. 7%c 

Bteording Anyel is, however, one such l>ook, and 
anyone reading it will spend his time profitaSly. The 
idea of the book is that every lmndri*d years a 
uelestial messenger has to present a rejtort. of the 
conditions obtaining in this world, to th' Recording 
Angel. The book is supposed to contain .some frag¬ 
ments of the conversation between the celestial 
messeng'ir and the R.’oording Angel, when the report 
describing the state of the moilcrn world is presented. 
In the course of the conversations Machinery, Dis¬ 
armament. D.*bts, Rsligioii. and many other 'matters 
arc disenssed, but though the matters discussed are 
both serious and important, the style, and explana¬ 
tion are throughout clear, but’ stinnlating. f^r 
example, the mesannger explains that owing to the 
advimee of science it has l>cen found possible to 
increase production, but tliwo* is also unemployment. 
The Bieonilng Ang.d asks whethf*r this m-'ans that 
all men had had thoir wants completely satisfied, but 
the msssooger then has to go on to explain that this 
is not the case. 

•-Messenger ; The stoppage of industry, restriction 
of output they some times call it, does not oojur 
haeause ail msu’s wants are sjfBs'Sod.’ This is far 
from bsing tru'x , While tons of wh“at are rotting 
io Anisrioau gtanaries, or are fwl as’fiid to engines, 
)n1ltio!i« o( h)>ple in .Giina hive hian (Mug fmm. 
atarvation. In maay (fountries of Eiirth the native 


population lives a life of bare animal subsistence, 
with no access to the comforts and enjoyments 
civilization. Still stranger, in the _ very oountnes 
whose Industry is chocked because it wm turning 
out too many goods, large numbers of the inhabitants 
are underfeu, underclad, underhoussd for lock of 
those very goods. 

BeeorJing Angel : You amaze me. Can it bo 
true, as I seem to rceolloct souibody suggesting, 
thit this planet of which you speak may be the 
lunatic asylum of the Uuiversj ?” (p. 34.) 

The above quotation gives a very far idea of the 

S eueral stylo and minner of the bviik, and it might 
c again emphasized that this book is not one to be 
avoided by the many, nor even a book to be borrowed, 
skimmed, and returned, but a book to be bought, 
read, and seriously considered. ^ 

CuaiBTUPUEE AcKROYU 

RHYMEB OP ARriTRO : Times of India Press, 
Bombay, Rs. 2, pages 92. 

There are fifty humorous poems on various subjects, 
such as the “Dhobi,” ‘tho Misquito,” etc. that will 
repay perusal. The nosy portrait of Arturo is well 
drawn, 

A BROKEN h'LUTE : By Verra Grassi : the 
Kmmiaer Press, Bombay. 

A book of prose-poems ; the pieces are eatertmn- 
ing and thoughtful. 

MEBBAGE OF BAKIINTAIA . By It V. ShcBi. 
Ahmedabad. 

The author has made Bakuntala stand as a model 
to married Indian women. It. is an interesting 
publication though the blory is old. 

VANAMALA : 7?’/ O. K. Sitbramantam : Mohan 
Printing Works, Bombay. 

This is an excellent romantic drama in three acts 
depicting the warlike times when the kingdoms of 
Ajanta and Maiwa flow against each other, _ and when 
hermits presaged union of heroes and heroines. 

SWALLOW FLIGHTS : By T. B. Krishaaswamt. 
M. A., B. L., Ihnrhers' Pablishiny House, Madras, 

There are many poems and essays which arc 
highly entertaining. The stories of the Old Shoe, etc. 
are capital prodii<'.tions. 

HINDU HEROES AND HEROINES : In three 
parts, by Prof, t) G, Sk'inm of Lahore, MiemUtau 
rli Go 

The excellent type of the boak at once enga^ 
attention, and stones that are as old as the biiis 
become attractive A perusal of the skotohes of 
Valmiki, Kirnn, Rud.Jha, Kibir, Gauranga, Tiilsi Das 
and others proye.s entertaining. 

Critzo 

THE FORGOTTEN GOD. Av Afwf Rae. Hranois 
G. Kdtey, D. D., Pk. I). (S‘-ienee and CaUttre 
fkrie» ; The. Bruee Publishing Gompany, New York. 
1932 ; pp. 143.) 

The existence of Ool and his nature ; the mission 
of Christ anl his message; the true meantog ol 
religiRi and its g)al. suoli are the subjeocs treated 
by Bishop Kelley. Yet the bj3k is not diffi^ttlt to 
read ; the style u simple and eftsy sod the nr^iaaisats 
dmite clear. As a ‘frieod talks to o fnen 1. so does 
&shop Kelley explain his tliMss to hU raadw. Tii>se 
who wish to read the bast that eSA be sfdd for the 
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of rcIiKiouei belief will find this book <{uite to 

foeir 

A. T/ymba 

ST, ALBERT THE GREAT. By Tirr. Thomas 
M. Sehwertnpr, 0. P., S. T. I/r., LL. D. PubHsheil by 
The Bruce /'uhltihiHg Co., New York, Price S H.OO. 

In our day when education is more or less a 

f ASsion with men, this volume, is of striking interest, 
t etntolies the life story of a man whose rank in 
the legion of pedagogues has seldom been cqiiallcul, and 
perhaps never surpassed except by his own pupil, 
Thomas of Aquin. 

Into a background of historical ominencA! (tho 
I3th century) the author weaves the mnny-sidcd 
*1ife of Albert (ahorn the world called, "the fireat") 
as priest, bishop, jihilosopher, theologian, educator, 
doctor, scientist, iintunihst experimentalist, statesman 
and ^iplomat, defender of right, and scourge of 
moral laxity. Despite these many accomplishments 
which bid well to overshadow a man’s rtlig’Oiis 
aspirations, tlie author never leaves the reader lose 
sight of the fiK’t that Albert was fiist and foremost 
pre-eminently a Man of tiod. 

Of iKarticnlar interest to the Indian student is tho 
work of Alljcrt as a pliilosopher and theologinn. 
The riassienl, Oriental and Ohrislian thought of 
Europe which at the time tended to oonfuse the 
thinking minds of the age, Albert dipcrimiiiatingly 
synthesized into a sjstcm who«e universal influence 
prevails to onr jirosent day. A great lestimoiiial to 
the man's genius I 

The author makes no pretenee whnlevi r at an 
o.xhaustivc study of the siihjret ; it is quite impossible 
to commit adeijuntely (o a few hnndrfd pages the 
gigantic scope of Albert’s aehievenunls, vatitu as (hey 
were. What (ho writer has done is to epitomize into 
dlear-ent eha]iters the high lights of the man’s life. 
Ill so limiting the space, the histoiical uitcrfst 
occasionally outstrijis the biographical value. This, 
however, docs not di tract from the worth of tho book. 

R. T. MmtBEN 

OlTTLIiVES OF INDIAN PIIILOSOPHY- 
by M. Tlirtyanna, hi. A. Publit-heilhy Geotge Alien and 
Cntcirt, lAk., Ixtndon. Pji. 120. Price /i7s. nel. 

This is an excellent handbook on Indian philo¬ 
sophy. Within its limits, it gives a fairly comprehen¬ 
sive account of the various branches of Indian 
thought,—Hindu, Buddhist as well as Jaina. The 
treatment of the subject in all eases is both historical 
as well 00 expository. The general tendencies and 
distinctive features of Indian thought arc also care¬ 
fully indicated. Ihe book is divided info three parts 
dealing with the Vedie period, early post-Vedic 
Period and tho age of the systems. 

Indian thought of late has lieen receiving consider¬ 
able attention both at home and abroad. But many of 
the books put into the market arc far too erudite 
and far too eoroprehensive to be useful to (he 
ordinary reader who is either unwilling or unable 
to wade through the heavy masa of material. Thii^ 
howermr. is one of those books which arc ralcnlatcd 
to supply this need—and, it may safely be commended 
as qua or the very best of its class. It can not only 
be used os a text-book where one such is needed, 
bat the general reader also will find it ‘not too good 
for brndSD natora's food.’ 

The Mtbor does not claim- eompletenesB; for 
«»unp|8k wi^db, the limiti of om Tdnmei he him sot 


found it possible to deal with all tho schools of 
Vedanta. But though not_ complete in that soise, 
the fundamentals of Indian thought in all its 
aspects are indicated well enough. The style of 
the hook is simple and attractive and the exposition 
clear and succinct. 

The printing and get-up of tho book also ieavo 
little to be desired. But it seems to us that it 
would have been better if the Hsuskrit words and 
quotations were put in italics, so that they might 
be markinl off more easily from the rest of the 
book. 

U. (J. BnATTAt’HA 8.11513 

FIRST FODR (.’ALIPliy, by Ahamcd Shafi, 
jip n Price lie / O. A Katesan «£’ (’o., 

Madras. 

It was 11 happy idea of Mchsrs. Natesan & Co., 
Madras, to pulilish a book on the lives of the first 
four Caliphs ot Islam, in its pngis, Mr. Ahmed Bhafi 
gi^eH short biogiaphiesl sketches of Abu Hekr the 
I'nithful, Omar the Disciimiiialor, Osman (be Rieb, 
and All the, Ijion. The sketches ate written in 
a slyle suitable for school boys. It should find a 
place in every sehool and public, library ; snd 
should be recoin in ended by the aiilhoiitirs ns a 
prize-book. Tbe rather high for such a 

imall book. 

.1, M. Datta 

CASH-: A.ND RACK IN INDIA. By (i. C. 
CInttye. {History vj Cathxation Pmes, London, 
1032.) 

Stiidints of social institutions of this country 
will be th.ankful to Dr. tihnije for this well-wiitUn 
areount of the origin and histoiy of the most 
important and elieraeteristie aspect of our culiure. 
In tiaeing the origin and enily hislor) ol the caste 
fiystem the author h.aH based his views mainly on 
Baiifakiitic texts and has (liul to t.xx)] 8 in the ban on 
commeiisality and inler-marmige between castes as 
“the outcome of the desire of the Bramhins to keep 
themselves ])Urc’’ (p. 14(5). It is to be doubted, however, 
if this explanation is sufficient. The “Aryans” came 
into contact with native races in ancient Persia, 
(Treceo, and Romo in much the same way as they 
did in India, but nowhere do wc find the social 
divisions existing in the Aryan Poeiety developing 
these features ol the caste s^sttni Ihere must have 
existed, therefote, among the iudigincous people of 
this country certain traits winch had belpid in the 
development of these institutions and it bthoves all 
serious students of tho subject to fiiquire carefully 
into the civilization which has lately been unearthed 
in the Indus Valley and to ate it their germs could 
not be traced there. We hate i>asF(d the stage 
when from a mere study of Panskrit literature we. 
can hope to arrive at an adequate explanation of the 
caste system. 

Tlie chapter which ia of special interest 
to anlhropologisfs is that dealing with race 
and caste where an attempt Las been made 
to find cut’Ihe racial divergente existing among tho 
Indian people and (be extent to which caste may 
have played a part in it. It is (xtrcmcly urifortunate 
that though mueh more aceurate and ertnprehensive 
meiboda were avsilshle, Dr. GLurye ihculd have bad 
reconise to (he Difleremial Index ief Poptr ana 
Juvee. Tbia exortssion dota not take aceount Of' 
either the numccr of individuals meaeuted or tho. 
number of' rhataclets taken end is as such veni; 
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laoomplete. Uow misleading and unreliable are tbe 
results obtained from this formula may be iilustratm 
from tho following illustration. Tbe valuable 
anthropometric meaaUTemontH taken by Sir .\urei 
Stein in the Hindu Kush regions were reduced _ by 
Joyce by means of this formula and he obtained 
the value of 4.84 {Senndia vol. HI, p. 1^85) as the 
measure of divergence between the Khos of Cbitral 
and Mastu], /. c. botween two sections of the same 
][^ple living in the Lower and Upper Chitral 
valley. The value oiitained however by using 
Parson's Reduced (.^o-efficient of Racial likeness 
on the measurements taken by me on the same 
people in 1920 is -001+01.'). In other wonls, 
whereas in the latter case very intimate association 
is indicated, as is to be expected between two groups 
of the same people if nuantitative methods have 
any meaning, the results ootained by Joyce disclose 
a moderate aegree of kinship only—in fact if these 
are to be trusted the Rra Kafiirs of Kafliristan 
become closer in somatic relationship to the Kb}B 
of Mastuj than their own kinsmen from tho Chitral 
Valley with a D. I. of J.iS only I 

Lastly, the characters chosen by Dr. (Ihurye for 
comparison were only six and data used by him 
though published under the n.une of Risley were 
in reality taken by four different people. As the 
works of Prof. Karl Pearson and his pupils have 
amply shown, to obtain reliable and accurate results 
the number of characters compared should be as 
larm os possible and the personal equation:^ when 
deuing with tlie measurements of different people, 
specially on tho living, render any direct comparison 
impossible. 

Readers should, therefore, be warned against 

f ilacing much reliance on the values obtained by 
>r. Ghurye and it is to be hojied that in a 
8ubse<|uent edition of the book new calculations 
will be made and the chapter entirely rC'WriUct> 

B. H. GruA 

THE ADMINLSTRATION OP MVsiORE 
UNDER SIR MARK CITBBON (ISIW-lStll)- % 
K. N. VcnkataauU)a Sastri. Ofotyc Alien ana 
Unwin, Ltd., fMndon. lOn. net. 

The book was originally written as a thesis and 
was approved for the degree of Ph. D. of the London 
University. It gjves a comprehensive and, on (he 
whole, a fair and aceurate picture of the period 
(18,^-1861). It describes the conditions that made it 
necessary for the Government of India to administer 
Mysore temporarily on behalf of the Maharaja. It 
states the problems which the British administration 
in Mysore had to face on its assumption of the 
duties of government and it describes the manner 
and the extent to which they were solved. Tbe book 
» an appreciative study or the administration of 
Sit Mark Oubbon daring his Chief Commissionership 
of Mysore for 27 long years, which, in tJbe opinion 
of tbe nuthor, compares very favourably with the 
Administration of tbe Punjab by Lawrence Brothers. 
However, the book is weak on Us critical side and 
does not bring out dearly the defects or the draw¬ 
backs of the British Administration in Mysore. 

It is no dmibt true that Bir Mark Cabbon did 
uDjnove the adminietratiem of Mysore sgeatly and 
tiut he did set up biglier standards of emei^«' and 
honesty Hnp IteBe psetmilinc in other Indian Btatea 
at the dpK Sm it ■'shonla not be fm^otten that 
TslMpif iohoeasinus ptere' acquired by the Skhronsans 
-srszT Oovernfisent in Mysore doti^ Jbe 


period of direct British rule. To wve 
instances: (a) it was during Sir Mark Oubbon s 
administration that tho mint at Bangalore was 
closed and the Mysore currency abandoned ; and (bj 
it was also Sir Mark Cubbon who _ grimted lands 
freely to Europeans for colfee plantations—who went 
on accumulating land, not only to promote or extend 
coffee cultivation, but also to make profit by its sale 
later when the prices rose hi^er. In 1862-63, states 
the Mysore Administration Report ot the year, ‘'m 
Ashtagram tiie average area is given as 933 acres 
for each European planter, and 6 for each native^’' 
and one Mr. Middleton alone hod an estate of 16 
square miles. 

Buch facts are not brought into relief by the 
study of Dr. Sastri. On the other hand, every cflbrt 
IB made to convoy the impression that everything 
possible was done by Bir Mark to promote the peace,, 
prosperity and happiness ot the people of Mysore. 
This may be duo largely to the fact that the author 
has pieced together the story almost wholly from 
official sources—from tho political and foreign proceed¬ 
ings of the Government of India and from the Btalc 
Administration Reports. 

uraMoku N. Binhii 


BPINO/A THE BKIBGPHER. Bn Or. Fredriek 
Kettner, n ith an introdurfion by Frnf. NicJiola.'i 
Jtoerirh. Vc/c Fra Library, liocrtch Mmenm Prefs, 
Fen York m2. Pp. vni + 2(iX /Vice, elot/i 

What the steadily increasing Uterature on BpinoAa 
has proved to demonstration is that Bpinoza is an 
institution by himself, and not a mere individual 
'The tercentenary of his birth which the world 
celebrated on the 24th November. 1932 served as a 
fresh rallying-point for commemorative works on 
Spuioza, of which the book under review is professedly 
a typical instance. But this fact does in no way 
detract from the merit of this book, making it in 
the end one of ephemeral significance as Ml clap¬ 
trap literature so often turns out to be. Suffice it 
to say that the work has been executed with scrupulous 
regard for objectivity, enlivened by that gift of 
intellectual sympathy which is the essential pre-rcqui- 
hito to the study and appreciation of Bpinoza. 

The title of the book appears at the first blushi 
to be somewhat forbidding and out of the common 
run. But that is exactly what serves to stimulate 
our curiosity and sustain our mtereat therein till we 
get to the end of the book in question. By way of a 
prologue an instructive ‘introduction’ has been inserted 
by that ‘world-renowned leader of culture,’ Professor 
Nicholas Koerirh, through whose asbistance, we are 
told, the First Bpinoza Group in New "Y^ork City 
‘became the Bpinoza Centre of the Roerich Bociety 
at the lioerich Museum, New York, where it is now 
located.’ The introduction incorporates two dis¬ 
courses—one on "Spinoza” and the other on ‘Vital 
wisdom.” Then comes the author’s note which 
is followed by five lectures entitled respectively: (i) 
Tbe Improvement of the Understanding, (ii) The 
Ethics, (iii) Spinoza the Biosopber, (ir) Religion 
and Bdenoe, <v) Spinoza Cholienees the World. 
Lastly, the Conclusion traverses toe entire course, 
and m a retrospective review the author sums up 
his iDun findinoB resArding the Uiema. The book 
ends with a fittmg ‘Epilogne’ which .» an esttact 
from Spinoza^ treatise ou 'God, Utti, and hia 
WMI Bdng.' 

In hie pcefiidory ‘Note’ (he author eie«dy xwrasis 
h» Mm which is ‘to give Uw nadet«piMutn fldi 
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Hptnoza’g teaching, interpreting it more from the 
point of new ol Biosophy than from that of Phi¬ 
losophy.' Br way of expounding what he under¬ 
stands by 'Biosophy,' our author lays down that, 
as *a science, Biosophy 'considers man as a human 
individual, irrespective of his class, race, nationality 
or religious creed. Biosophy atone is_ interested 
first and foremost in the conscious “being within 
man” and it has ns its ultimate aim man's freedom.' 
(p. 247) “By the terra Biosophy I understand" says 
Dr. Kettner, “that science of life which follows from 
the realization of our substantial nature as the cause 
of higher principles, laws and qualities of which we can 
become conscious and which we can apply in the 
creation of an ethical-social fellowship’' (p. 1,12), or 
what he has happily called elsewhere, “the foundation of 
ethical co-operation or psycho-synthesis.” (p. LI). Honc.e, 
“an empirical approach to truth is not suQicient. Wc 
need a biosophical approach, an wproach based on 
understanding of the attribute of Thought” (p. 24$)) 
and “to the extent to which one penetrates into the 
principles of ethical life, to that extent docs one 
succeed in the practice of it” (p.ir>). As Spinoza 
also foresaw, "the most important thing for human 
beings, therefore, is to improve their understanding 
of reality, and so to gam a better appreciation of 
ethical values,” (^p. 15). Huch a re-valuation, rather 
transvalnation of the values of life sub sixeu- aelennfa- 
tis, Spinoza sought to accomplish chieny through his 
tract of the Improvement of the Understanding’ and 
the ‘Ethics’, on which a well-deserved emphasis has 
been laid by our author. This he does in the good 
faith that “the idea of eternity is really the basis on 
which biosophy is eHtablished.” (p 142). In the 
execution of his task, he has adopted what is known 
in America as ‘the case system,’ and preferred ‘to 
let Spinoza speak directly to the reader.” 

It is true that Spinoza’s Ethics is attuned to the 
key of the Infinite and the Eternal; but it does 
not on that account savour of Mediaeval other-worldli- 
nesB. Its grip on the eternal verities is as sure as 
it is unmistakable, and that is exactly what has 
earned for It a universality of appeal and lit requires 
no label of modernism. With unerring insight Dr. 
Kettner has spotted out what he terms the 'four 
ethical “L's’’ of Spinoza's system’—'light, life, love 
and liberty’ (p. 231}. Spinoza did not seize the ins¬ 
piration of his philosophical activity on the wrong 
side. Not meditatio morUa but 'love to a thing 
whi^ is eternal and infinite feeds the mind only 
with joy—a joy that is un mingled with any sorrow’ 
—that was, os it has ever been to Indian thinkers 
of old, abiding source and fountain-head of his 
inspiration. It is in this 'intellectual love of (led’ 
that Spinoza discerns the final blrasedness or beatitude 
of man—which is at once the Alpha and Omega, the 
baas and treble, the crown and consummation of the 
etbieal Hfe of man. This blesaednees he defines in 
words that bear annotation: Beatiiudo non eat 
virtutis praemium sea ipsa rirfiis—“Blessedness is not 
the teww of virtue but virtue itself; neither do we 
rejoiee th«ein, because we control our emotions, but 
contrariwise, because we rejoice tbrnredn, we are able 
to control our emotions.” Enlarging on this ve^ 
osteal doctrine of Ue S^noaa writes dsewhete in 
lewwaiiog teems; “Notbiirg but a gloomy 
and' sad wq^erstitioo foridds eaioyment. For why 
k) Jwm aswuly to (dettaiiptlui huogar and thirst 
thn dijtM away- ihw»ehotyf Uy zeaaoiM 
aad . 'sneaKatocki arei thaao: No God tuid 

no . - liaaMft ' imag, mi anvious fem^. la 


delighted by my impotence or my trouble, or esteems, 
as any virtue lu os tears, sighs, fears, and other 
things of this kind, which are signs of mental 
impotence; on the contrary, the greater the joy with, 
which wp are afiected, the grater the perfection to 
which we pass thereby; that is to s^, the more do 
wo necesHorily partake of the divine nature” 
(pp. 49-50). Confessedly, there is nothing in this 
moral philosophy that approaches a call to repentance 
in sackcloth aud ashes, nothing of eternal perdition 
and everlasting darkness; but it overrules other 
truucated or ascetic philosophies of life by virtue 
of its own intriimic authority proceeding from 
“bioBophical knowledge (integration)*' or “biosopbical 
intuitivism” (p. 154). It has at least the weighty 
confirmation of modern (isychology on its side, so- 
far as it attests what Channings once called 'the 
expulsive power of a higher ailixrtion.' To the world 
of today comes the insistent challenge of Bpinoza, 
as our author rightly observes, for a resurrection of 
Man from the grave of his distracting interests. 
The present chaos of modern civilization springs 
from the fact that 'man is not as yet sufiicienuy 
interested in human beings from the ethical point 
of view.' (p. 22('>). As against false valuations 
attendant upon the over-specialism or technicalism 
of the present age, the restoration of civilization 
would consist in n re-discovery and rehabilitation of 
man—not os a civic, economic or political unit, but 
man in the wholeness of his being, man in his 
ethical integrity and supremacy. To the distracted 
world ot to-day Spinoza would preach the gospel of 
humanism in its intensest form, and say: “Put the 
central thing in the centre, and, under its centripetal 
influence, all the diverse interests of man wUl 


For, as our'author has the courage of bis convictions 
to affirm, “economics, family relationship, and 
nationalism are all based on the instinct of selnshuess 
and not on the principle of ethical mutuality. It 
is of little wonder, therefore, that these _ sdffish 
tendencies have always led, as they always wiU, into 
wars and conflicts ’ (p. 230). All these distempas of 
present-day civilization are m ultimate amdysis 
traceable to our inability or refusal to think and 
think with relentless, vertical consistency of which 
Spinoza is the classical example. Truly does Bussell 
say: ‘Men fear to think as children fear to go into- 
darkness.' With incisive clearness Dr. Kettner 
lays bare the vulnerable point in the so-called 
democratic freedom of to-day. “True we already 
have freedom of speech to some extent. But man 
does not yet think adequately. Political revolutions 
of the past have brought only superficial bettermenc 
and apparent peace. Democracy, heretofore, has 
been based and still is based not on mutual under¬ 
standing but only on mutual tolerance. The politicM 
democracy whica we already have u not yet the 
true or ethical democracy." (p. 255). The futility 
of all our political prophylactics and makeshim 
will at long Iwt awaken us to the need for this 
etMcal re-onentation of out political outlook. 

The supreme need of the hourj;. according to 
Dr. Kettner, is the reaolate cairyii% 04 t of the 
mnacript given to Sinnoza in hts treatise on the 
Tinprovement of the Understanding-« iwegnant 
to be awe, in the foBeat realization of whidi Hea 
oetr only bo|ie foe Oe fOtiueL It is on the gnuite 
loek of undflWrtnnding the oiyiliaatiOB of tp»' 


naturally shuffle into an ethical equilibrium.” If, 
however, they arc allowed to develop in a centrifugal 
maimer, they are sure to spell disaster in the end. 
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tnorronr, profiting by the instnietive errors of the 
past—wiil buiJd itself ap. This » to be the religion 
of the coming man as it iras aJso tjpinoza’s. We 
irhole-heartediy agree with Dr. Keltner when ho says 


that ‘Spiooaa wa« not intereBtrf in religion m coll 
but rather in relimon as culture: the reltgkm of 
friendship or mutual uaderstandinir. 

^ 8ab<m Kctcah Dam 


LONDON LETIER 

Where Do We Stand ? A Review 
FiiOM MAJOR IX GRAHAM I’OLK 


Tub Cost op War 

ELKRE has been a good deal of com¬ 
ment lately on a resolution passed 
by the Oxford Union Uebiitirig 
Society that in no eircunistances 
"would they take part iu war. Nearly twenty 
years ago, many of us volunteered and took 
part iu what wc were assured was to lio a 
war to end war. It was represented as a 
fight for freedom, for self-determination for 
small nations. 

One of the thinkers iu the Labour Party 
had shortly be-fon* written a book called 
Tkc Or^af Illnisinn to prove that war 
would bankrupt any country that took 
part in it. He was Jaughed to scorn and it 
was contended that not only could we conduct 
a war for years, but it was shown that wc 
were able to and did spend as mui’h as 
£8,000,000 a da}* in waging that war. There 
was no trouble then about u'K-inploymenl. 
Certainly food -was rationed, bui th<r'> was 
enough for all. 

PoLmciANs T<ost Tub Pkacr 

We won the war, but politicians lost the 
peace. Nearly everyone had the horrors of 
war, the mud and the blood, brought home 
to them, cither by their own experience or 
by hearing tlie exporieiioc of members of 
their own family. (Scarcely a family in tJie 
country was left at the end of the war with¬ 
out one or more gaps. 

Manupacturinu Hatb 

One very interesting thing that those of 
na who took part in the war (noticed wag 
file entire absence of hate or ' personal 


aniraoisity amongst the combatants. At home 
there was an endeavour to keep up the 
atinosplierc of hate by a propaganda niauu- 
facturiiig tales of the cruelty of our then 
enemies. Most of this existed chiefly in the 
minds of tliosc who manufactured it. Lord 
Northcliflb was appointed head of the Propa¬ 
ganda Department. This need not surprise 
anyone who reads the Daily Mail, where 
imagination can so often niipply the place 
of fsietr. 

High Idkaus 

In spite of all that propaganda, ideals 
at the end of the war were very high and 
the only desire in the minds of soldiers and 
civilians alike was that there should never 
be a repetition of war. We had won the 
war, and we could afford to be generous. 
President Wilson outlined his famous 14 
Points on the acceptance of which the 
Germans were induced to lay down their 
arms. They aeeeptod the 14 Points and 
the war was finished over fourteen years ago. 

DEnA.SINa iDKAlrfi 

We then had an unpartd Idled opportunity 
for the rccouKtruction of a broken world. A 
General Election was ordered within a month 
of the termination of war. Instead of 
appealing to the better instincts of the 
electors, Mr. Lloyd George, egged on by the 
NorthclifTe Propaganda Press, threw ideals 
aside and based his khaki election cry not 
on the reconstitution of a broken world but 
on the slogan: "Hang the Kaiser I” and 
"Make. Germany pay the whole cost of the 
Warr 
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Experts^ Figures 

Unfortunately Mr. Lloyd George had at 
hi» command practically the whole of the 
Press and nnlimited publicity resources. It 
was in vain that many of ns told the electors 
that the Government’s election cry was a 
false one ; that one had no right to ask for 
the hanging of the Kuser until at least he 
had been tried ; and that it was a practical 
and economic impossibility to make Germany, 
or any country, pay the whole cost of the 
War which Mr. Lloyd George’s advisors, 
headed by the Governor of the Bank of 
England, told him would amount to no less 
than £ 24,000,000,000. This alone far exceeds 
the whole available supply of gold in the 
world. 

The electors were deluded and returned 
Mr. Lloyd George to power at the head of 
a Coalition Government with an enormous 
majority in a Parliament, as was described 
by one of themselves, of '^hard faced men 
who seemed to have done well out of the 
War,” 

The Loss Bv Taking 

After a Peace Conference which dragged 
on for months and months tht> Treaty of 
Versailles was signed, a treaty not in accor¬ 
dance with President Wilson’s 14 Points—a 
treaty that was forced at the point of starva¬ 
tion on an unwilling and protesting Germany. 

We agreed to the principle of Rop.ara- 
tions in addition to War Debts. Fr.ance 
and Italy were to receive millions of tons 
of coal annuallv from Genniny without 
making any payment for it. As these 
countries had previously relied to a great 
extent on England for their coal supply, 
naturally thousands of miners in this country 
found themselves uiiomplcycd. 

Sir Eric Geddes, one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Ministers and chief advisers, s.ud 
that wo would "squeeze Germany like an 
orange till the pips squeaked.” 

A groat deal of our merchant shipping 
had been sunk and we insisted on taking 
from Germany ton for ton in Gorman ship¬ 
ping. This naturally meant that Germany 
had to begin bnildlng new and np-to^ate 
ihtps, while, with mUUoas of tons of sQobnd 
hand Oertaan. «hip{Hag, thwe was no need 


for ship-bnilding in this country. Ship¬ 
builders found themselves idle and the ship¬ 
building industry has never recovered. 

Ships arc built with steel. As steel was 
no longer required for ship-building, steel 
works and blast furn aces closed down one 
after another. As it takes three tons of 
coal to work up every ton of steel, less coal 
was required at home and more miners were- 
uncmployed. 

There is an old Chinese saying : 

“That T spent, I had 

That I gave, 1 have 

That I kept, 1 lost.*' 

Allies’ Brokb.v Undertakings 

Labour protested, but in vain. Germany 
was disarmed as a first step to universal 
disarmament. Wc even embodied this in the 
Peace Treaty. It is not Germany that has- 
broken the Peace Treaty, it is we and our 
Allies—and wc see the result in Germany 
today. Had we treated Germany as 'an 
equal instead of as an outcast, the positioa 
would have been very diiTcrent 

Who Pay ? 

War can only be <',arried on at a loss.. 
Workers are bound to suffer. The rich lend 
their money at 5 per cent interest. The 
poor give their health and their lives, their 
homes and their smal 1 businesses. The war 
of 1914-18 added 17,000,000,000 to our 
national debt. The unemployed, the under¬ 
employed and the wage earners on their 
reduced wages, are p aying for that to-day. 

Xu war we could take 7,000,000 men oot 
of industry and feed them well. Why not in 
peace ? Only organ i/.a tieii is required and the 
will to do it 

Incompetence of Rin/Eits 

There is abundance and more than abund¬ 
ance of everything. Food is being destroyed 
while people starve—and only because of 
lack of national organization and the ideR 
that production is lor profit and not for 
service. 

President Roosevelt, in his inaugoral 
address^ pat this well when he said : 

“Kattqs still affirds her bounty, battheKenertHit 

OSS of ItlaagaMbssRin ;tbe very sight ox sappl^. 

‘ • 1 ; ' . 
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Tiifo is primsrUy because the rulers of the exchange 
of mankind's goods hare failed through their own 
stubbornness and their own incompetence.” 

What did he nsk for ? Ho did not talk, 
■like Mr. Ritmaay MacDonald, about the need 
<for economy and a tightening of belts. But 
■he asked for the recognition of the falsity of 
material wealth as a standard of suceeas and 
■added * 

‘‘()iir f;rcatpfit priiniiry task is to put ihe people 
to work.' 

Wo have 8,OO0,(H)0 unemployed, while 
the United States have nearer 10,000,000. 
There was no despair in President Roo.sevelt’s 
message, no ten years of hopeless waiting 
for the niiemptoyed. He spoke of otir inter¬ 
dependence on each other and asked for and 
received the powers of a dictator to en.sure 

“The strict nupcrriHion ot all banks and credit 
invcetmciits. 

■‘There roust be an end to speculation with other 
people’s money." 

He realized that the Huaneiers and 
'bankers had made serious mistakes. Instead 
Hitf continuing to be guided by their advice, 
he proposes to put them under strict supervi¬ 
sion. 

IJi'iLn SrRK 

In the old days of slavery the employers 
■at least fed their slaves well and kept them 
physically fit so that they could do tli(‘ work 
required of them. Now employers greatly 
leave the physical well-being of their workers 
to haphazard chance. 

There is an old Latin saying that for a 
healthy mind yon must have a healthy body. 
Our first care should be for the physitial 
well-being and nourishment of the workers 
on whom the whole foundation of society 
rests. 

In building a house the first necessity is 
to see that the foundations are strong and 
eecurc to carry the weight of ^he house and 
to withstand the vagaries of the weather. 
The walls or roof can bo repaired, but if the 
{onndations go, the whole bnilding is useless 
and a danger. Trade and industry are the 
life of the nation. The workers are the 
foundations on which it is built. Without 
them #ere could be no trade. They must 
be ]|e^ in first-clues conditicKi, even in the 
inteirents of ^ eu^Ipyers themselves. 


Bj3 Bou) : Claim Better Co*VDmoys 

Towards the end of the War, Mr. Lloyd 
(Tcorgc, when Prime Minister, addressed the 
Trade Unions and said that at the end of 
the war they should be bold and claim better 
conditions of life—not beg or argue for 
them, but Claim them as a right. What 
has Mr. Lloyd George done since to see that 
they get it ' 

The Uavsk of Waii 

Trade and the desire for more trade is 
sit the root of all luodorn war. Germany 
desired to expand and to get a place in the 
sun and war of 1914-lHl}) was the result, 
.lapan today desires to expand and to 
increase her sphere of influence for trade. 
Hence the present conflict in the Far List. 

Tariffs are trade wars. The present 
Government, like the last Coalition Govern¬ 
ment, ha.s a war mentality. In a dispute 
with Ireland, they immediately resort to 
a tariff war to the detriment of both 
countries. 

War always defeats its own ends. No 
one really wins : all are worse off. 

There are people "living in houses today 
that were condemned as insanitary half a 
century ago ! A million houses are required 
in this country. In the slums people live in 
over-crowded and insanitary dwellings under 
conditions that the proprietors of the slums 
would think were criminal if applied to 
their horses or dogs. 

400,OOP building operatives are unemploy¬ 
ed. £20,000,000 a year is paid to them 
in unemployment pay with nofhing to show 
for it except the steady deterioration of 
the workers and their families. 

Roads and bridges are badly required in 
many parts of the country. We talk about 
the King’s highway, but tolls are still 
exacted from foot passengers and vehicles 
in many parts of the country,—often where 
the roads are still in the worst condition— 
and these toll charges go into private pockets 
and not to the State. 

Labour has pressed for a great S 3 rstem 
of laud drain^e. In a certain ps^ of 
Yorkshire today, where there should be diy 
land, yon can go five miles in any direcdon 
byi. Iraat 1 
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All this is waste, and preventable waste, 
and therefore criminal waste. The Royal 
Commi'ision on Land Drain!i«o reported in 
1927 that no less than 1,279,000 ae-res of 
a^ricnltimil land suffer from Hoodintj. Tlio)’^ 
reported that “until the State is prepared 
to accept due financial obligration^ very 
little progress can be made." Floods cause 
avoidable waste, and loss and mueh un¬ 
employment. Drainage schemes would give 
employment and more Land to grow food. 

FoIiEKJN 

The Onvornraent can find no money bn* 
housing. Tin-y plan onlv to constrnet 12,000 
houses a year, whih' slum property iiicr(>ases 
at a much greater rate. 

It shqjild be noted, moreover, that 
although the Minister of Health, during his 
speech on the Government's Housing Hill, 
spoke of slums, several eouservative members 
pointed out to him that there is not a word 
about slums in the Rill. 

At the game time, less than a frirtnight 
ago, the Government gnraiiteed a loan of 
over 11,000,000 to an Austrian bank to 
take the responsiblity off the private share¬ 
holders of the B<<ink of England who had 
incurred it. 

Austria, at least, cut down as she has 
biien since the War, yet with a Socialist 
administration, has cleared out all her slums 
and built model dwellings with plenty of 
fresh air and sunshine for her workers. 

UNrK,\ipw>VBi> LABtmK Avi> lTvF;Mi>i/>yEn 
. CAPrrAi, 

In war we mobiliised men. In peace 
wo should mobilise idle money, of which 
there is no less than ,€2,000,000,000 lying 
.in the banks at the preseet moment. There 
is an excess of unemployed labour. There 
is a suppor-abnudance of unemployed capital. 
They should be brought together for the 
g;ood of the whole community. 

The Government, like Mieawber, don.s 
nothing but waits for something to turn up. 

One of the 6r8t things the new President 
of the United Stetes did was to intimate 
&ai in his programme was a development 
ban of £100,000,000 tor pnblie worka In 


this country all such work is virtually at 
an end. 

Ill India, in Egypt, we have undertaken at 
the expense of the people there, great public 
works costing many millions of pounds, 
because, great a« the expense is, it will be 
a tremendous saving in the end and will 
be to the advantage of the people. 

The Bank iso System 

The British eonstitutioii is unlike most 
other constitutions in that it was uot 
deliberately planni'd. ijike Topsy it “just 
growed.” Similarly with onr banking 
system . it |ust developed. It is now the 
piv^fit of onr industry. It really is a national 
serviee. Ought it to be in private hands ? 

Makinh Crisis 

The crisis of 1931 was a banking crisis. 
Gold (‘Cased to functiou as it had done 
hitherto. Gold only functions if yon give 
it away, if yon keep it in eire.nlation. Hoard 
it and yon have a crisis. 

The present American crisis is also a 
banking crisis. Gold was dng up from 
the bowels of the earth in Africa and else- 
wliere and buried in the bowels of the earth 
in vaults in Now York and Paris. It ceased to 
Function and was us useful before it was 
dug up as it was after it was buried. The 
Americjin banks did exactly what the City 
of London ftnancii^rs did in 19.31. In the 
words of President Roosevelt they “specula- 
t<!d with other people’s money." 

A great deal of the American speculation 
was in property, a speculation that imald 
not have taken place if there had been 
taxation of land values, which so many of 
ns desire to see here, and which Philip 
Snowden, even when he brought it into his 
Budget, postponed for two year.s. 

No Man Livbtu Unto Himselv 

America is an object lesson to the world. 
She. believed she conld be and tried to be 
selLsupporting. No man liveth unto himself. 
If a man or a nation tries it> they are 
bound to collapse. America niisrd great 
tarijQFs to keep out these goods. She wanted 
to sell, not to bay. bas found that In 

this world that is impq^ble. 
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The National Govorninejit here has 

adopted similar methods and surrounded 

this island with a ring of tariffs. That also 
is bound to fail. 

Wo have just had n great British Indus¬ 
tries Pair. Eiglity foreign nations were 
invited. The\ found tlie whole place 

placarded with Iltnf lirifish and they 

have gone back home appalled at oiir lack 
of vision, but detennined to retaliate by 
placarding their own country with liitt/ 
Frenf‘ft, liifff Danish, limj Itrlgnin, etc. 

(Jou) In Kknya. 

Hut America and Prance are not the 
only two countries that take a wrong line 
with regard to gold. Gold has been found 
in Kenya, in the land reserved to the natives 
by the pledge of the British Government for 
ever. N.atives are to-day being pushed off 
the land without being given altf'rnative land 
as compensation. The homes where they 
have lived for generations are broken up 
and all because of this false god, gold. 

PHrN<uiM.KS On Inthuksts 

One of the greatest sources of profit in 
the past has been the manufacture of arms 
and ammunition. Sir John Simon told us in 
the House of Commons a fortnight ago that 
it was a horrible thing to make profits by 
the sale of arms and armaments as a means 
of promoting fighting that was nedther 
necessary nor just. The Government refused 
to issue furth.rr licences for the export of 
arms to (^hina or Japan and the Foreign 
Secretary in the House of Commons 
said that this was "a bold decision” 
which “will commend itself to the better 
judgment of the country.” It did ; but a 
fortnight later the Government dicided to 
reverse their decision and to allow arms to 
be sent to both combatants. Wo decided to 
adopt this "horrible thing” just because 
other nations were sending arms and 'ammuni- 
tioc. 

Why do our statesmen talk about 
principles, when all they are interested in is 
financial interests ? If it is wrong for one 
nation to make blood money like this, it 
i{|Riot be ri^t because a large' number 
‘ lions do it: 


DiaAiiMAMKXT : Words And Acttionh 

For over a year a Disarmament Confer¬ 
ence has been sitting at Geneva. So far 
there is little in the way of practical results 
to be seen. Prance has given a good lead 
by reducing her military budget this year by 
15,000,000. What about England ? To our 
shame we have to confe>>s that our military 
budget is up by Ll,.500,000 and on the day 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
left to attend the Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva last week the Navy cstiiuaies wore 
published showing an increase of C5,000,000 
over last year, and proposing to build 21 
new warships, 

.\ctions speak louder than words. It is 
useless to talk about <iisurtuament and at 
the sjime time to order 21 new warships. 

Pkah 

President Roosevelt in his inaugural 
address said to the American people “the only 
thing wo have to fear is fear itself.” Pear 
is at the root of all the evils of the capitalist 
system. The workers fear unemployment, 
want, broken up homes, under-fed families. 
The employers fear loss of money or loss of 
profit. In a Socialist state, where work was 
for service instead of for profit, when* we 
each realized that we are our brother’s keeper, 
fear would vanish. 

Unlike members of our National Govern¬ 
ment, President Roosevelt has no fear of the 
financiers. In his first speech he intimated 
that they would be controlled and prevented 
from speculating with other pooplo^s money. 
In this country the financiers practically 
rule. 

Thk Cost ok Bankkrs' Advu’R 

The financiers of the Bank of England 
in 1925 induced the Conservative Govern¬ 
ment, with W^inston Churchill as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to put this countiy back 
on the gold standard at a time when the fS 
was worth less than 20/-. It was a disastrous 
step for this country to take because it made 
our exports 10 per cent dearer. Our exports, 
accordingly, fell ofiP. 

In 1931 the bankers persuaded the 
Government to borrow £ 120,000,000 to keep 
this country on the gold standard. The 
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monej was borrowed, but we were forced off 
the gold standard. On the advice of tlie 
bankers again the National Government 
borrowed & 150,000,000 to prevent this 
country returning to the gold standard. 

One of the surprising things for an 
observer to note is tliat the bankers are 
proved wrong time and again and yet their 
advice is sought and followed by the Govern¬ 
ment ! 

At the time of the late General Eh'ction, 
when Mr. Arthur Henderson was leading the 
Labour Party, the Bishop of London said it 
was really a banking crisis, and he advised 
electors not to vote for the Jaibour Party 
because Mr. Artliiir Henderson was not a 
banker. 

That would hav<* se<‘inod to a person ot 
ordinary intelligence to be a reason for voting 
for him * The electors, however, followed 
the Bishop's advice, and are paying for it 
now. 

The bfinkera’ standard is purely a money 
standard. The Labour standard is the 
standard of human values, human lives, hninan 
happiness—life and that more abundant. 

National GovkkxmknV.s Faij.i:kk 

The Government have seen the failure of 
their tariff system. They have seen un¬ 
employment figures gi-ow to unequalled totals. 
They have had deputations from Liverpool 
and other cities that see in the local burden 
of the Poor Law appallingly high rates that 
look like a})proaching bankruptcy for these 
cities. 

They told us that with the imposition of 
tariffs foreign nations would be on our 
doorstep anxious to bargain with us. Re¬ 
presentatives of these foreign nations have 
come and gone, and there is no sign yet of 
that mutu^ lowering of tariffs or of the 
encouragement of trade. 

Every month the Board of Trade figures 
show that the trade of this country is growing 
less and less. It is not enough to* say that 
our adverse balance of trade is diminishing. 
If we had no trade at all we would have no 
adverse balance, but we would have imminent 
starvation. 

Insular self-su^oiency means less foreign 
tiade.and less shipping. It means that more 


and more ships are laid up, more and more 
seamen and dockers idle. 

It was truly said that where there is no 
vision the people perish. 

And with its Mieawbor-like attitude the 
Government’s only message of hope to the 
unemployed is that they may continue to be 
unemployed for another ten years. 

The physical effect of this is bad. But 
the moral effect is infinitely worse. To have 
no employment is disheartening. To have 
no hop(* of employment is ab.soliitely demora¬ 
lizing. 

India 

Three Round Table Conferences have 
been held in this country. The last finished 
at the end of last year. 

Only on Friday of this week will ^the 
White Paper be published, showing the 
intentions of the Government with regard to 
this all important subject dealing with the 
destiny ot one-fifth of the whole human 
family. 

1 have not seen the Whi+e Paper, and 
cannot tell what it may contain. But look¬ 
ing at the attitude that has been taken 
up by the (rovernment I feel fairly confident 
that the White Paper is not likely to be 
accepted by any seetioii of Indians as a 
workable basis for tlie future constitution. 

We have estranged moat of our best 
friends amongst the Indians. It is admitted 
on all hands that in any election the Congress 
J*arty are likely to c.arry the day at the polls. 
They are the people who will have to work 
their new constitution and yet most of their 
leaders today are in gaol, some of them even 
without trial. 

The Government will insist on safeguards 
in the new constitution. Surely Ireland has 
taught us that no safe-guards can be efii'ective 
except the good will of the people governed. 

The words of Parnell are worth remem¬ 
bering at the present moment: 

“No man has the right to set a bound to the 
march o£ a natiou.” 

“No man has the ri^t to say tp a nation thus 
far shall thou go and no further.” - 

Indians have the right to make their 
own constiturion with such limitations 
safe-guards as they^ think advisable in thi^ 
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own intorestii. They taay make mistakeii hat 
that ia how nations, like individuals, Jaarii. 

' Tim Position I’oday 

Those are some of ili(‘ problems tlmt 
confront ua today. They eaunot be dealt 
with, in any lasting manner, except on the 
lines of great, broad principles. 

In India it is the iutensls of Indians that 
tbould bo supreme. In Foreign Affairs there 
must bo a spirit of c/j-operation, of the 


rcaUmtion of the onenoas of »U and th« 
sinking of petty or insular iatereata. No 
nation to-day can stand alone : it must reaiiat 
that it is part of a greater whole. In horn* 
affairs there must be a building up of the 
weakest elements—the foundations of our 

society, Tliat means better housing, better 
wages, more land ilrainage, more co-operation 
for tlie common good —for sorvico rather than 
for profits. 

Loixiou. March Ih, 


JUTE ENQUIRY 

Uy snillllll KUMAIi I.AHIKI 


A Committee is now onu:iv»i!il in makim' an 
enquiry into yarion- m.Jtters ridiitin^' tt> 
the jnte- iniiiistiv. The teries of rei'erenec 
to die Coniniittee ineliide the (■onsiileratinn of 


“if) th<* (((leslion of remilalion of llie inoilaeuon 
of ]iUe ; 

“(ii) the inarketinj; of inte iii'‘latliii» iho istjili- 
Iishinetit of p<>milafc(sl snark -l- ami the siipi>ly of 
market information in n suitalile tor:n m the 
jirodueers ; 

‘‘(iu) the erealioii of a |ii)e eominiti'T lor tbi 
pTOvinee v)f B''iiajil on the lims of the [iiofiiiactl 
flentral .Into (’otnniitlee ‘imf ihe iminmiim .'iioonnt 
roqnirc'l to iiimnn* such a eomrnittei' , 

“(/r) the c'sleiit to whieh other ni lOTi'ilh Inivt* 
displaeeti jute and the Itkelihood ot tnrthei ^ul>- 
3litnti»i hem); found in the iietir fiituie, and 
■‘(e) the pnssiliilitv of mikiii -mv olhei 

ceonomie nse of ;i>o. t.i :in cMenl that ■uicli' relinvu 
the proBcnt sitinuioii.' 

The quo“tionnairt issued hy the .Jute Frnjnirv 
Committee, which ha,-, already Ix^'n jiuhli'hed 
in the jire.,.., pan"eH over a widi- variety of 
subjects rr-hitins to the different asjieets of the 
cultivation and trade of jiite. The, Comniilt ’e 
has he'-rt asked to snhinit it'' report by May, 

Three important nppendico.s arc supplied wilh 
the que.stioiinHire. These art*, the ' t-xt of the 
Otantrul Provinces Cotton Mniktt Aet, a 

short anti uji-tiMlate history of tho adojitioii of 
universal standards for Anicrioan eotton W'ith 
the text of the United States Ctitten .Standards 
Act, i92.‘}, and a NoP- on the proposed Jiite 
Control Corporation by Air. A. P, McDoneidl, 
member of the eoicmittee of foreirn hanKing 
experts attached to tlio Central Uanking Enquiry 
Commit^ These uj^ndices will hi of help 
tq individuals and iustitotions desirous of ex- 
pdMaiag' their opinians on some of the niqpw 


important ainoiuT lh<* qui'stions ineluded m the 
questionnaire. The jpropoNils of the Committwi 
are expi'eted to he based on the opinions idiehid 
from mdividnnls, institutions and puldie bodies 
interested in the ninttei. The ree,oinnu*ndal.ion* 
of the C'ommitlee cannot hut have a far-n’iiehing 
effect on the future welfare of the vast mass 
of pi'ople micaged in the cultivation of jute, 
ami as this cannot hut react on the future 
jiroirress or retrogn'ssio.i of Bengal, a great 
responsibility rests on people solicitous ol u 
lirojier dfivolopmeiit of the province. They 

should bestir themselves in the mutter and take 
I'vorv possible means to helj> in tho ri!*ht 
solution of this ditlieult ami complex problem. 

ft has to be borne in mind in this connection 
that (Ml one side ol the jut'* eontrover-'y are 

iiHsociated ))owerfiil vested interests, luiving 

enormon-' wealth at tlieir back, and on the other, 
the A'lisi, hodv of jute cultivators. In the. ceiiSiiH 
of 1911 th<* numlnn* of pofinlation supported 

by tile cultivation of jute was givoii at 4.2 
millions. Mr. JMcDougall estimated that about 
oue-fourlh of the figure, tiiat i«, about a million 
pcopli* were actual euitivators of jute. If w« 
take this i'.stiniate to bn an approximate one, 
we find how large is the numlier of poopla 
whose well-being depends on the right solution 
of the jiroblems that await the decision 
of the ,Tut* Enquiry Coiumitteo ns also of the 
authorities!. It must be r(>memberod that any 
solution, if it is to be real, should bo such ai 
would aiiord, in the first instance, relief to thofts 
engaged in the primary proceasea of production 
of jute. This means that any proposal that may 
be recommended for adoption should satisfy 
this condition above everything else; this masfk 
in foot, be the basic factor of any scheme 
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likely to lir* ecceptot] by the publir itiul be 
luceefieful at the end. 

It is proposed to deal in this paper with 
only one aspect of the j'lito problem, namely, a 
better organisation of marketing. Since tlie 
prosent economic <lcpreasion set m, the nml ot 
introducing proper marketing arrnngouioiits for 

{ ‘ute liois been keenly felt. Tlie question 
las, in fact, b'>en discusHed by numerous 
committees, ('onimission^ individuals and jiublic 
bodies and various snggcistions have been made 
from time to time. But no (*tf‘eetiv»* steps for 
tackling the problom have so far been tiilcen. 

The Royal CommisBion on Agrieulture in 
India, whieli reporteil not Ion«‘ ago, dis<-usscd 
at some length the disabilities uinler which the 
Indian cultivator laboured in the marketing of 
his proiluce. These disahlities, tli'‘V said, 
<*ould “only b" nsuoved l»v the establi.sbnieiil 
of pro]Krlv reeiilfited markets.” and they held 
“that the cstihlishinent <>1 siieh markets would 
confer an immense boon on the eultivating 
<.lasrt of India” 

The Bengal Bulking ICmpiiry (’smimittfs* 
pointoil niu liow the .-.tandards of (pinlitv of 
jute were manipalateil. “By far the givitest 
diffileiilty in marketing lies”, the Oomiiiittee said, 
“in the absi'nee of detinite •jttmd irds of quality 
whieh often disorgaiii/is (he jute market in 
Calcutta, entailing crioeiuoiis loise-- on the Indian 
merchants who import jute from llie mofussil 
centres.” lliey recoimnniitlisl that ‘qihe -.tandard'i 
shoulil be inndi* definib* by some special 
legislation on the lines of the American (lotion 
Standards Act and that any diflercnee arising 
between the buyers and sellers should be 
ppttlcd by a Htatntorv Arliitration Board iiiclinling 
rcprc-smitatives of both tin* iviifis's”. 

•Mr. A. 1*. MeDougall, show.s, in a nob* 
appenilcil to the Report of the (Vntral Banking 
Enquiry (‘ommittee. how sis a result of 
(he organ I/.ed eoinpt tition oi tin* rest of the 
world, Indian produce is lieing disjdaeed for 
want of a projier mnrki>ting organizution. He 
thinks that “unless Jnilia can imjirove her position 
on tlie world market, she iiiuat remain ii poor 
country.” He further olirwrves ■ 

“There is one great problem lieforo India—to 
incraaBe the proppcrily of the ryot. It this CiUi 
be done then not only will the economic but also 
the social position of tliu rnuiitn’ tie levoliitioiii/tHl 
to the advantage of all. There are only tw'o ways 
—co-operation fin itu bt(iadi'i<t asjK'ct) and 
marketing.” 

Mr. McDougiill makes detuihsl snggi'.stions 
with refenmcp to thn marketing of jnle, anti in his 
Boheme the application of co-operative principles ’ 
forma, perhaps, the most important feature. 

Interlinked with the problem of marketing 
nre_ irach gaestioAB as improvement of tranaport 
farnlib’ee, including raral oommunicatious, lowering 
of railway freights and grant of other railway 
faoUities ; establishinent of regulated markets ; 


atandonliaation of weights and measures ; 
adoption of me«iHures to sec.nro improved quality 
of produce by organization amongst buyers and 
traders and to guard against nduitHrution ; 
fixation of standards and grailns of commodities ; 
jiroiiiotion of co-operatiyo sale .societies ainl other 
suitable organizations foe [lurpo.-sis of sale, etc,. 
The lecommendatioiis of tbn Royal (lointnissiun 
on these beads have generally received llio support 
of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 

The International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, has iniblishcil a work on “The 
Agri<*ultural Situation in 11)Jy-;»i).” In this 
imbllcation ri*cent devfclopnii'Jits in tigricultura 
in tweiity-eiglil. of tlie most progres-iv«‘ countries 
of the worlil .m* deserilu*d. Slimming up tliess 
dcvelojiment.s the work -nys ; 

“Tho piiiiei|)!il liiiei of t.liP evolution of th« 
agricultural jiilicy of (be diinTciit. governmenta 
and of tliu iti"iivilies of tin* didcient organizatioiia 
teiireseiitii.g (he iiifuie-fcd jicison-i, s'jem to be. at 
jircscnt dtie''le'l townnK the orguiii/.ation of 
markets iiikI ilie iiniirovenit iil ot the nie.tlio«lrt of 
markuliii!* farm proiliifls ‘ 

Whether in India or elsewhere, the intruduc- 
tioii ot projier marketing arrimgements for agri- 
eultnnil prodiieo appears at tlie moment to bu a 
re<*ogni/ed jiolie.y tor tli" imiirovemeiit of agricul¬ 
ture and of tlie lot of the vast miis.s of ]M.*ople 
cngiigeil ill that, indusli V. 

ft Will be seen that il proper nipasnrcs bo 
ndoptiod lor the marketing: of jub% this cannot 1)6 
done without the active inb‘rvent.ion and initiation 
of Ciivernment The example of some of tbo 
more prominent among tho progressive countries 
ol the West supports tins view 

We note that I hi* Coveniinent of the United 
States ot ..Vmeriea has already adopted legialii- 
tion of a coiiiprolu-ii.-ive nature “b) protect 
control, and .‘Stabilize tlie currents of tho 
inb*r-slate and foreign coiiiincrce in the marketing 
of agricultural commodities and their food 
produebs." Tin* Agrieiiitiiral Marketing .Vet of 
IJlitl was passed to aeliit've this object by 
niiniiiiiztiig sjieeuhition ; (i<) by pnsventing 
iueflieieiu'v nnii waste in distribution ; {tit) by 
eneuunigiiig eo-o]»eration mnong producers ; and 
ih’) by aiding in pii*veuting and controlling 
surpluses in any agrienltaral eoinmodity. Under 
this Act loans may be made to co-o]3erativ« 
societies for f«) nuirketing ; {(>) eoiistructioii _ or 
acquisition of marketing fiieilita*.s for storing 
processing, etc.; (r) formation of clearing house 
assiK'intiona; {d) propaganda for increased 

meniberslii]} ; p*) advances to members on goods 
delivered. The rate of interest on loans and 
other advances may not exceed 4 per i*ent. Tha 
measure further recognizx's a new form of orgft- 
niration, “the stabilization eoriKiration.” having 
mo.st of tho characteristics of “tho co-eoerativo 
pool." The Board may recognize m a stabilization 
corporation any properly constituted federation 
of co-operative markoting societies. Such bodiea 
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theruby become entitled to »ct tib inurkotint; 
agencies for their mt*ml)er8 «n<l tilf>o to buy up 
the coniraodity in question irom non-im-iiibers, 
and further to rcicoivc loans from the “revolving' 
fund to assist in their operation An appropria¬ 
tion is made tor the working oxpj’nscs the 
Board (Vide, Vrur-fMM/l nj .U/rifnfltt/'o! ('o-opcrnlion, 
19301. 

Among European eountries in wliieh Ihe 
Ptate has fosten-d agriculture in various ways 
France is one. The Government iti that <»untry 
has not only fosb^red eo-opeiation, but has, in 
addition, proraob*d the organization ol special 
cnxlit facilitie-s. The Gaisse Nationale de Credit 
Agrieole depends ior tin* greater part of its 
resounies on the Bank of Fraiu'e. The tobil 
advances made during the yeius 19()0-19JS 
amounted to l,l()S,r»r»7,9."il francs, of which 9.1 
per cent were for short-b'rm loans, 23 0 _ pei cent 
for modium b*rm loans, 1 l.o per cent infiividuul 
long term loans for the accinisition of holdings, 
and 2:$.4 per cent long term loans to co-oj[)era- 
tive associations, etc. These* credit .•‘ocietie.*' 
number about .'),730 ami have a inembcrsliip of 
38:i,0(Mt. There are 9,UO(> «*o-operative jmrehase 
tK>cieties with a meinber.ship of l,22.o,tKHl; l.oOU 
checsemaking societies with 79,tK)(l members ami 
2,877 societies for eo-operative production ami 
marketing, as well as many other types of 
mwiiety. (?'ti/c, Lami and Li/r: Tftr Kcotiunnr 
Naiumil Polirif for Aqrintllun' : by Viscount 
Astor ami Keith A. 11. Aliirrav;. 

“The Jiisfory of agricultural co-operation in 
France is instructive,’' said the laic Trof. (UiarJus 
Hide, the great French economist, in a pajier on 
tho progress of the co-operativo movement in 
France, contributed to the Yenr-lJook of .\gricul- 
tnral Oo-operation, IDIU), “as it contravenes the 
theory of the libt*ral economic school which 
refuses to recogni/c any clficaey in Htaje aid. It 
shows, on the contrary how, m a milieu hostile 
to the co-operative idea, and where piivate 
initiative would probably have remained impotent, 
the persevering work of the State has brought 
into bring a m'uriahing co-operative movement. . 

England adopted in duly, 1931, the .Agri¬ 
cultural Marketing Act, “Agrieultimil Marketing 
Funds (t.^iKl,U(H) for England and C12r»,(l(Kl for 
8coilnnd i sire derivt**! from the Trea.*-ury and placed 
ill the haiidsof tliu Agrii-ulturai Marketing Facilities 
Gomiiuttet* to be ii«cd for short term-loans, free 
of interest to those prepnriiig schemes, which 
loan.s may Is* treab'd as grants if the scheme 
fails to secure adoption and long-teTm loans 
(not exceeding £100,009 in England anti tT»0,000 
in HcoUand) for the working of schemes” 
Teur-Book of Agru-ulOtrol V<H^cratmi, 1932). 
It appears that the Government in Britain spends ' 
enormous sums for fostering the growth of 
agriculture. The Government spends annually 
up to £1)^000,000 for encouraging the production 
ox sugar-beet and i:2{)(K),OO0 to £ll,0()0,U0O for 
the production of wh«>at by subaidy. Already 
more than £30,000,000 has be^ spent fn sugar* 


beet The Government further encourages by 
legislation the development of small holdings. 
The* tobd capital expenditure on Small Holdings 
and Allotments Act, liKlB and Land Settlement 
(h'aoilities) Act, 1919 amounts to over £21,000,0(Xl. 
FAirther the Jjaud Settlement (Facilities) Amend¬ 
ment Act. 192.ri, tlie Small Holding? and 
Allotments Act, 1920, and the Agricultural Land 
([Ttilizatiun) Act, 1931 pn>vi<lc for expenditure 
of larg'e sums, 

A study of the iiatioiinl agricultural policy 
of countries like Germany, Belgium, Denmark, 
Holland, eb*., *hows that the State has done 
much in these <*oun tries to foster agricultural 
devclojiment by financial assistance and subsidy, 
by helping in the iiifro<lii<>tion of better market¬ 
ing methods and by stimulating the promotion 
of co-operation. For iinstance, about Germany, 
Asbir and Alurray say in their recent book, Land 
and Life, relerred to iibovi*: 

“Co-opcralion . In the pre-war years, Ihi* credit 
iiiHtiluiions, which developed greatly in the country 
dnnng that time, iiluycd a great jiart in stiinula 
ting production. It was iioccHsary to finance the 
jitirchabo of land in connection with the land 
settlement jiolicy , it was iicceBSury to piovide 
BUllicient onpitui for an intensive Rystcin of agricul¬ 
ture. A credit, bystem liolh for long-term and 
short-term loans was built up with the assistance 
of the Slate, which for clhcicncy and for the 
terms which it was able to give, was [)robal)lj 
without iiarallcl in ain other country. During 
recent years, there has been a marked increase iii 
the number of co-operative societiw. and these 
have ]>layed a large part in dclerniiuing the 
economic btatiis of agriculture." 

The Vrar Huol, of Agnmllurnl ('o-opn'ntton, 
19.31, stabjs that in Japan the Government giyes 
aid for the promotion of agTicultural co-operation 
ill variou.s ways in hnancial fields. Of these the 
following special provisions for hidjiiiig agricul¬ 
turists or small farmers may be mentioned : 
1. Pjxeinjition of business ]>rofit bix and income 
tax. 2. Exemption of registration fee for 
acquiring mortgage or land ownership in easy of 
creating and maintnining independent agricul¬ 
turists. .3. Through the Gentral_ Co-operative 
Bank (this spet'ial bank is organized by joint 
investment between the State and eo-operative 
organization) the Stab' furnished co-operative 
organizations with low-interest loans. 4. Sub¬ 
sidy by the State for encouraging agricultural 
ware-houses. The writer adds : 

“The agricultural co-operative movement iti 
.lapaii, has developed by generous aid given by 
the State. The most important of all associations 
are agricultural co-operatives for credib followed 
by co-operative purchasing associations tor agricul¬ 
tural implements and fertilizers and co-operatives 
for marketing agricultural produce.’* 

The particular agricultural commodity with 
which we are concerned at present is jute. The 
dislocation ol the jute trade since the economic 
crisis set in afiords a proper opportunity to all 
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partie? concarned in the matter, includingr 
Ooremment, to put their heads toirether and 
to devise measures of relief for those who have 
been hit hard by the present depression. 

With reference to the marketuii' of jute three 
raetho<l3 have been sugRestod, namely, (/') that 
the entire process should be brought under 
Government control, (li) that miirkeliuK should 
be the concern of some corporation or board, 
such as that recommended by Mr. A. P. 
McDoufjall/ (t/^) that co-operative marketing 
should be introduced. Under the existing 
conditions any system of complete «fovernmeut 
control and management cannot hut be very 
expensive. Besides so long as the cultivators 
of jute will nnnain mostly illiterate, such govern¬ 
ment control is likely to grive rise to variou.s 
abuses. The second method will Cfive undue 
power and influence in the hands of repn^senta- 
tives of interests other than those of the producers, 
and the produc.ers will bo thrown entirely on the 
mercy of the former. The former lieins: very 
eflleientlv orfjani/.cd and havin" large resources 
at their bac^ ami the producor.s of jute lining 
an entirely iinorgani%eil mass of people, the 
interests of the lattc*r cannot be expected to be 
safe-guanied by an arrangement whieli will place 
all respon>ibility anil power in the hands of 
the former. In these circumstances the, second 
methofl c.mnot be supported. Aecor.ling to Mr. 
McDougairs estiinatr* about one million pef»ple 
are directly eM!>ag(*d in thi' cultivation of jute. 
It i*N the duty of Government to protect the 
intere-sts of this large body ot p‘*ople, instead' 
of placing them at the mercy oi a few pprson.« 
whov sole interest lies in seenring jute from 
the i)rodueer» at the lowest possil>lc rati* in 
order that they may be able to make the largest 
possible, amount of profit. It i.s only by 
introducing an all-round systmn of co-operation 
that it can he expected that the interests 
of the producers of jute will be safe-guarded. 

Co-operative marketing is considered to be 
not fea.sible by many beeause of the recent 
failure of co-ojierativp jute sale .societies and the 
heavy lons that they entailed The objections 
on this score can be easily met if a suitable 
scheme be devised, avoiding conditions and 
■circiim9tance.*> that gave rise to the abuses and 
mistakes of past days and providing proper 
financing arrangements. It is true ,timt co¬ 
operative eflforts have sometimes failerl. But 
such failunis have often been tlie stepping stones 
•for future successful endeavour. If failure in 
an undertaking is put forward as an argument 
against any similar future efforts no progress 
would be possible in this world in any sphere 
of human activity. 

It may very appropriately be pointy out 
that ejeperiments iu co-operative marketing of 
agricultural pioduots on a small scale have been 
attempted and have succeeded in two small 

Buquirp Oommittoe. 


area'll in Bengal. Those are at Gosabu in the 
24 Paragans and Naogaon in Baj-shahi district 
Such experiments huyo been in respect of paddy 
and other crops, not jute. Go.saba i.s a compact 
area in the Sundorbans. not far from Calcutta. 
The main agricultural product of the area is 
p<itldv. The marketing of this product has bam 
crt-operativelv org.inized in the entire area. 
The producers as a result have benefited by this 
orgiiniz'ition. The other example i!» that of 
Naogaon, a sub-ilivision in the district of 
li'ijshahi. Giinja is cultivated in what may be 
described as a small compact area and both 
cultivation and marketing are organized co¬ 
operatively. Of course, then* i« this difference 
that while the organization at Gosaba is a 
voluntary one and has had bo face competition 
in the open market, that at Naogaon ha.s now 
the advantage of dealing in Gan-jn which is an 
excisable monopoly. 

The results at Naogaon have, however, been 
an immense improvement of the whole area in 
various ways and of the _ condition of the 
cultivators who were financially at the entire 
mercy of brokers iiml middlemen. It is not 
generally known now ‘‘that every effort to 
organize the Gtuijft producers into a co-operative 
.society was di.scou raged till a situation arose 
when tired of the oppression of tho brokers the 
cultivators did not come forward to take license 
for the cultivation ol ijntifa. It was then that 
the (’o-operative Department was approachi*!! to 
organize tho produ(*ors into a co-operative 
society for the elimination of middlemen.” 
In this coniii^etion the Reiristpar of Go-operative 
Rocieties, Brngak in his Ib'port on the Working 
of Co-operative Rocieties in Bengal, 1921-22 
sdy«: “The suci‘e.ss of the society is undoubtedly 
di.scouuted by the f)i(*.t that the society enjoys a 
monopoly in trading, and that it is not faced 
with the difficulties which arc peculiar to this 
type of aocietie.s. (Vi tics, however, forget that 
it is by cu-operation alone that the society has 
been able to obtain the monopoly, and that the 
grant of monopoly has been a.s much to the 
interest of Government as to the society. It has 
undoubtedly conferred enorniou.s benefits on the 
ganja cultivators who now produce the crop with 
the certainty of ^ getting a fair price for it; and 
as the gnuja society purchases the entire crop the 
cultivators are no longer haunted with the fear 
that their crmi, if not sold within the yei^ will 
be destroyeil untier the rules of the Excise 
Department It has not only freed the cultivators 
from all anxieties with regard to the marketing 
of their crop but has changed the whole aspect 
of the country, has introduced better sanitation, 
has placed medical aid within the reach of all^ 
has encouraged schools, has provtiAed veterinary 
aid for their cattle and, above all, has t'.-veloped 
in them a sense of self-help and sedf-respeot* 
which, is bound to convert the moat pessimist^ 
into an ardent co-openitdr.” ' ■ 
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The experiments at GioAuba and Naofaon 
domoBtrate in an unmistakable manner that eo- 
operativo organization constitntps a suitable 
agency for controlling and stiibilizing the prices 
of agricultural products. 

Co-operative jute marketing societies inny be 
organized tliroughout the f)roviiin) in the same 
way as co-operative credit societies; one, two or 
three villages may be _ taken as the unit of 
organization, ft is realized that it will not bo 
possible to cover tlie entire ground in le.ss than 
a decade or more, but a beginning may bo 
made on, iiowover, small a scale. Those village 
societies may be federated to a (Vntral tJo- 
operative Juto Murketing Society ioeateil eitlier 
at th<* plaw where the (kjutral Bank ih_ .situated 
or at the head(|imrter.s of the .sub-divjsion, at 
wliich arrangt ments for sorting, grading and 
bailing under expert .supervision siiould be 
providoil. These <*enfral societies may in their 
turn be federated to a provincial organization, 
in the same way as central banks are linkisl to 
the Provincial Co-operative* Bank. In this way 
the entire juto area in the province may lie 
organized on a co-operative basis. 

The proposed organization should be placed 
under the* c.ontrol of the Registrar of (’o-operative 
Societies. As the work of the Registrar is 
very heavy, he slimilil be given the assistance 
of a Deputy Registrar, who i.s to be entrusted 
with the work ot organization and supervision of 
jute sale societies, as also of marketing ex})orts. 
The Registrar, of course, has to be provided 
with the propej .stall to carry on the work of the 
proposed jute societies. The total expenditurf- 
of Government for maintaining tlie stail of the 
Co-operative Depiu-tment amounte.d in 
to about Rs. 7,fi 1,901). Out of thi.s a sum of 
about Rs. 3,37,000 is to l»e deduck'd. This .sum 
was realized from the socielies on account of 
audit fees. Thus Government spends about 
R-s. 4,27.000 for the mainteiian* .* of tlie Co¬ 
operative Denartnient If the entii*- amount of 
jute is sold throuLdi co-operative socictie.' a 
sum of R.S. I to tiikhs inav bo rained froni 

die sellers luid buyers ’ <if jute, it for each 
maund 11 pic.e is charged half to be jiaiil by 
the seller and the other half by the purchaser. 
As the entire area cannot be organizc'd all 
at oiicb, the w'hole amount will not he rei|uired 
in the beginning. 

The stall ot the Itegistrar will * not ejirry on 
the business of tht* societies. For this work 
properly qualified skill will have to be upiinint(‘'h 
The apex society in Calcutta will be responsible 
for the manugeinunt of the work of tuc societiea 
With the managing committee of the society, 
which will be composctl of fopreaeutativos of 
ao-operative jute societies, may bu associated 
representativeH of the Go-opor.itivu Department 
and of other interests of too jute tnule whose 
advice will doabtlcas go a great way iu shaping 
the policy of the society, though such Tepresef)j||it- 


tives may not have the right of vote' on any 
.such question. The committee will have the 
power to form advisory committees of experta 
to lielp it ill the work. Owing to the illiteracy and 
ignorance of jute cultivators, in the initial stBge.s 
the dexiartment will naturally bo endowed with 
large powers. As the societies grow and develop 
the department will gradually port with ita 
power and ultimately the apex society wiU be 
entrusteil with the entire work. 


Questions of policy relating to tlri marketing 
of jute will, of liourae, bo decided by the 
Committee, in ooii'niltation with the experts, the 
Wipresentatives of the department and of the 
jufe trade to lie associated with it. The work 
of preparing the juk^ forecast will as a matter 
of eourse devolve on tlie society. Arrangeinenti* 
will have to bo made for carrying on research 
work in connection with jute. In this way it 
may be possible to utilize it also for purposes 
other than tho.se for which it is at present useil 
and to improve its cultivation. The (Committee* 
will be able to take steiis for avoiding over¬ 
production and for stablizing prices. The fact 
that there will he representatives of the 
department and of , interests other than those 
of the jute growers on the Committc'e will 
ensure that all possible efforts will be maile to 
keep the price ot juk* at a proper level. A _ very 
important work that has lo be done in to 
discourage speeulation as far as possible. 

There arc pc'ople who think that as jute 
is a inonopolv it is possible to raise its price 
considerably. This doe.s not appear to be proyal 
by facts It should be in the intorest of juk 
growers not k> raise the price excessively but 
to keep it at a reasonable h'vel and on a 
stable basis if tlv* demand for it i.s to he kept 
constant and if it is not to be replaced by other 
and cheaper substitutes. 

The question of prices of a commodity like 
jute is, indeed, a very complex one. It may, in 
the first instance, be considered from tin* 
standpoint of the eoimlry of pioduce But such 
a treatment alone eannot, it must lie admitted, 
help us in finding an odequato solution o§ the 
difficulties with which we are confronted. Thii> 


is BO bei'Jiuse juk* nnd jute products constitute a 
very important part of the export trade of India, 
and dealers of the,se products have to depend 
for their’ dispo.s:»J on many foreign countries 


and that under a variety of circumstauceii 
Great Britain, Germany, Austria, Belgiunt. 
Bulgaria Czecho-Slovukia, Esthonia, Francq, 
Finland. Hungary, Poland, Yiigo-Slavia, Italy. 
Spain, Norway, Canada, the United States or 
America, Japan and China aro among (hs 
customers of these commodities. Further, when 
one takes into consiiloration the nature aud 


extent of the present economic depression and 
the various efforts that are being made for 
rnritrioting foreign trade and fostering home 
prodacts theee ooimtriea, as also the namerons 
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devic«8 that have bt*«n aet up for dealing; with 
the present situation, one realizes theporplexinply 
tanprled nature of the problem with whieh one 
i» faced. 

If the suggestion that the inarketiiig of the 
entire jute iiroiluce.d in Bengal be co-operatively 
organbiecl he i«*.co])ted then it will be neees'^ary 
to undertake special legishition for the purpose. 

A very important part ot the sidietiie must 
he the provision of funds for financing jute and 
for helping the c‘ultivator.s with advances. Three 
Hllernative methods of financial accommDilation 
may be suggested Now tliaf the (j ivcrniiient 
'of India have agreeil to p.iy to the (government 
of Bengal at le.ast naif of the net proeecsls 
of the pite export duty, thi* enltiv.itor.s 

of jutii* may roasoimbly exi>eet that a portion 
of the fumls to be allueated to tin’s ])rovinee 
should be devoted to the imjirovement of tlie 
cultivation ami inarketina ol jntc. If al least 
a iMirtion ol this is made over to the ])ro])osed 
Provincial Co-operative Juti .Sale Society lor 
the purpo'iv . ear-marking a .small jicrci-nt.ige 

as a pcimanent grant lor tlic organi/iition and 
raunugi'mt nl ot the biisini m the initial stage-, 
and tlie ri-maiiider as loan, it ma\ be po—ihle 
‘ to .st,irt the work. Another inelhod i- to raise 
fund- on llie .scenrity of pile \ v ly nccitssnrv 
part ot the scliemi* i- to airiiigi for godovvn- 
and warehouse- where inh^ may b’ stn-ed and 
graded a- also to ath'inpt as far a- possibli- to 
Istabli7.(‘ prices of jnie With reasonable pr.i-jieet- 
of atabli/.ed firiee and firoper aviangemeiits of 
warelion-ing, it sliouhl not be dilHenlt, if helj» 


from Govej'nment is forthcoming, to raise money 
on the security of jute stocked in registered 
warehouse^., worked under the supervision of 
the proposed Provincial Co-operative Jute Society, 
A third me-thod i^ the raising of loans or 
debentures, the Government agreeing to guarantee 
the intmvst .\.ll or any of these methods 
mav lie employed for financing the proposed 
project. 

The Governmenl. lias invested enormous 
Slims for the irrigiitioii of vast tracts of arid 
land in som.* of the province.s for stimulating 
the growth of wlieat and cotton. In tlie same 
wav it should conic forward to help in the 
iutrodnetion of co-operative mi'tliods in the 
marketing of jute in Bengal. 

Such measiire> as have h(*en adopted by some 
of tlie more important iiinoiig the progressive 
eoiintrio- in the WeM lor a better organization 
of markels for agricnlfniMl prodnets and improve- 
mmit ot iigneultnri- have mostly been worked 
during recent years. It cannot, therefore, he 
-aid that the time has arrivi'd for making definite 
eonelu-ion- about Ihe results of these operations, 
lint, eneonrageiiiciit of i-o-oporative organization 
lonns an iiii}iortaiit fe.itnre in such schemes 
iilin >-i in every eonntr\ where tlie-e have been 
nml'Tl'iken .\ml it eaiiiiot be denied ^tbat 
eo-o]ii'r.itive org.ini/.ation ha- acliioved dchnite 
n'-iilt- wild ’xcr if h.i- been worked under proper 
condition-. .Vnyb.nly w'lio adve''a(ios a wider 
apiiliciihon ami evt'-n-ion ol co-operation ad¬ 
vocate- a poliev that, ha- been tried and has 
not been found wanting 
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I T i- not generally realized bv student- of the 
Iiidiiin natiomili-t inovenient that foreign 
inflneiieo.- have playi-l an importjinf part in 
shaping the ideals of Indian nation•ili.-m. Of 
thoM', tin* Italian ellorl to attain national imlepen- 
deuce and unity has profoundly Intlueneed the 
ROur.se ol the Indian natioiiali.sl inoveineiit. 
Ijong bofoi'e the organization of the Indian 
National (’ongress, the patriot.s ol B(‘ngal were 
influenced by the ti»iiehings of Mnzzini, the aetion- 
of Garibaldi ami the statesmanship of CWour 
and Victor Emmanuel. The late Pandit 
Jogendranath Vidyabhushan of Onleuttii translated 
the lives of Mazzini and Garibaldi into Bi'iigali ; 
and some thirty year- ago, the-e works were 
used as sourezjs of inspiration of young Indian 
naUonalists in Bengal. This 1 «ay from my 
personal experience, during my student life in 
Calcutta. 

I^zaini’s Duim of Min, his doctrine of 
il^blioantsm, aertipe to ooe’e country and 

» , ifi 


humanitv and devotion t.o God— hi clarion call 
to the linliaii people to work foi th uchievoment 
of a fns; and united Itily, even his motliod of 
siiroading iirop-igamla for freedom, roused Indian 
}iatriot.-. Mazzini'- life wii- translated into 
Marathi, and into nnlii. Through those books 
Mazzinian ideals .-pre.ad in other parts of India. 
The present writer was also inspired by the 
tenehing.- of Ma/.zini as well as those of the 
founders of the Unite*! StafC'^of America, When the 
late Lain Izijpat Jlai, as an exile in New York, 
starterl hi.-* paper Younq India, he was only 
trying to follow the ideal- of Mazzini and his 
pajier Vuh/>i/ Ita/i/. Ir, may hi* noteil that 
Mahatma (Jandhi borrowml the title You/^ 
India for his pa[)er from LaLa LajBat Rai. 

Under Austrian rule in Italy, eho p'»plp were 
under a tyranny, about which (lavenr wrote^ 
“The worst of misories is tho oppression 
covers itself with legral fori»«.'’ Italy ltfl4 '£ihr 
^oriouB past, lu the i^tivear of civiitKatio^ m wnit 
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the case with India of the Buddhii^tie and pre- 
Buddhintic era. Italy «ravi‘ reliffion, art, law and 
ideat* of (jovernment to the ]>eopl<5 of most of the 
countriea of Europe. Kimilitrly, Indian influence 
was fdt in Southern Muropc, l'>i'>l.(*rn Africa and 
all parts of Asia. Itnly once established lier 
political power oyer Britain, France, (\-iitml 
Europe as well as in North Africa and the Near 
East. Yet this "lorioun anti powerful Italy, 
owing: to internal di>unitv and world conditions 
was Hubjutrnted by other nations lor hoyera’ 
centuries. The condition of Italy ihiiing the 
middle of the niueteenfli century was not very 
unlike that of India under British rule. Yet 
Italy freed herself from the .Austrian yoke and 
asserted her independence. This was flone by 
the ItJilian peojilo only about _ twenty-five 
yours before the foiindiny of the Indian National 
(CJongress, There is no floubt about tlie fact that 
the 8 U 0 ce.ss of the Italian piilriols in fn*eiii<j tlndr 
country was an inspiration to Indian patriots 

Followin}; the example r>f Mazzini, seyeral 
Indian lead«‘rs have tri<*d to brinf,' about a 
radical chnnije, in tli« ideal of n.stional aspirations 
The very fact that today ibere w a party in 
Indian polities which takes the uneompromising' 
stand for Indian Imlejicmh’nce outside of the 
British Empire and the establishment of a 
Federated Republic, shows that the Mazzinian 
base of preaching of Indian Iiidejieiidenee hna 
een completed. Mazzini diil not live to see 
the fulfilment of his idisil in Italy ; hut Italian 
independence was ucliieve<l through the stiitos- 
inaiiship of (Wour, thn Ii>adership of the Bntriol- 
Prinee Victor Emmanuel and the lighting 
qualities of Oaribaltl' and his folloner . The 
international position of (Jreat Britain in India 
has not been as weak as was the r’a— wir.Ii the 
Austrian hold over Italy In some ^va^ s the 
task of freeing India is more difliciilt than the 
task of the Italian patriots of ('avour’b time. 

All serious students of the history of It-ilian 
independence are iiiianimnns that llie jiart jilayed 
by Cavour whs bj far the 1110 “.t imtiorlmit If 
India is evw to attain her freedom. >-he will need 
the yalueil services of a group of sta1.c-snu‘ii of 
the breadth of vision, courage, eoiiyiction anil 
ability of <' lyoiir, whose motto in life was ■ “I 
am the ''on of Liberty ; to her I owe all that 
T am.’" 

(’ount (favour was born in a fairly wealthy 
family and eduealed as a military'’ enginner. 
Prom his early youth lu- .showed libeiaJ tenden¬ 
cies, and was opi>osed by the meni^Ts 
of hi» family and rclali.^n^. He was for 
freeing his mother eouutn' from foreign rule and 
was opposeil to the autocratic rule of the Italian 
Princes and the Pope. For this attitude he 
had to suffer and was iadiTee.tly forced to give 
up his career as a military man. For a time 
b^had to occupy faimaalf as a gentleman ^mer 
several oocasi^ss he was obliged to live 
^ yo remarked: “Oavouif l|§d 


the ability to live within himself. Instead of 
discouraging him, opposition served like blows 
on steid, to shape and harden.” Although a 
radical thinker and ^ arlvocate of Italian^ in- 
dependeiici', ho was firmly opposed to political 
conspiracy. 

“He regarded conspiracy as an incin-ctual and 
stupid means to political regeneration.’’ 

lie wa'< iieith(*r a jiacifist nor a militarist; 
but be believed tbnt Itiiliiiii regeneration wouhl 
i‘oiii > through Italian participation in a war. 
Ill' wrote; 

■ft I'j not possible for me to desire peace which 
w' lild prolong the marasmus in which we live— 
.All Italian War would be a sure pledge that we 
are going to become ii nation again, that we are 
going to emerge from the slough where we have 
vttiiilN floundered for so many (s'litiirics.” 

Fiivniir was eonvineed that an exile had but 
very litlli- sei))M‘ for scrying the cause of his 
country. I'he'n'fore when Madame «le (tircourt 
suggoti'd t'l (tavour to -ettle ilowti in Paris, ho 
iiiJide the b>!lowing elashic reply: 

“No inadaine. I eaiinot leave my family oi my 
e.onutry--- And why ahaiidnn niv country? To 
come to seek a literary icputalion iii France? 
To run aficr a hitle renown, a little glory without 
ever being able to attain the goal which my 
ambition would aim for? What gootl could I ito 
humanity awiiv from iny country? Whnt 
iiillueiice eoulil I exert in behalf of my nnhaiipy 
brothers, strangers and proscribed in a land where 
egotism occupies all the chief aociiil positions?... 
No. not in fleeing one'n mothcr-eountry, because' 
she is uiifortiinatc, can one reaeb a glorious end 
Woe to him who abandons in scorn the land that 
bori' him, who renounces his brother as unworthy 
of him' .Vs for mys<*lf, 1 have reaolveil never 
to separate my lot from that of the Piedmontese. 
Fortunate or 11:1 fortunate', iny country shall have 
my whole life ..I shall never be untrue to her, 
not even were I sure of finding elsewhere a 
brilliant caiecr-.’’ 

(layour strove to serve his country in a most 
difiicult period of Italian history. In IS.')!', parts 
of Italy were under Austrian control : and 
Marshall Ratletzky’s rule over Italians wat as 
harsh as can hi' itiiagineil. The following will 
give an idea: 

“ \ workman caught urging some eotapaaions 
not to siiioke, was sentennixi to .N) la.sncs for 
disloyalty, tThe tobacco tax w’as a aourec of 
revenue for .\ustrians.) To own a ftre-arm or 
deadly weapon, to circulate anti-Austrian publica¬ 
tions, to know of a conspiracy without denouncing 
it, wiTc capital crimes. The Italians adopted an 
attitude of passive resistance that galled thdr 
masters.” 

Thereforo, one may say that the so-called 
Non-eo-operatioii movement in India is not of 
piirely Indian origin. This was jiractised in 
Oavour’a time in Italy and the Irish—tho 
Sinn Fieners—gave it to the world in its modern 
form of “boycott” Under the restricted sphere 
of freedom, DoyouPs m^hod of work was “the 
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method of the highest opportuniBin without 
disowning hie aim of absolute independence of 
his country." William Roscoe Thayer in his 
monumental work Tlir IJfe and Thnen nf 
Oavour characterized C’avour’*! jwlitical method 
in the following wav : 

‘■Oavour’s opportunism was the opiturliimsin oi 
a statesman whose acts all tend to the desirecl 
goal, although lik(‘ the wise pilot he m'^y lay his 
course to port or starboard, to catch a favourable 
wind or to ride out a pale. Opportunism has come 
to mean drifting, without chart or compass ; 
tJavonr meant by it, that, having dedicated hia 
life for certain principles (Italian Independence), 
he. nould seize every means, use every tool, gain 
> now an inch and now an cIl, in endeavouring 
to make these principles prevail. I'o justify this 
method, we must appraise the ideals by the goal 
at rived at.” 

Before Cavmir nttiiined the po.sition ol the 
Prime MiiiistifT of Piedmonts he luid to undergo 
at least tiiti'cii years of j>oliti(‘iil ajuin'ntiee.'.hip. 
lie at iirst aeeei>t<*d tin* pohitiim of the Minister 
ol Agrieultnre -and showed through his untiring 
efforts, that iiiueh eon.'-truetive work could be 
performed for tlie Ixmcfit oi the jicople, (‘vim 
through a ponitioii ol restricted responsibility, 
He heeanie the Prime Minister of Piedmont hv 
his ability and by over-riding all opposition. 

Oavour was not anxious to follow the course 
of establishing a rejrublii* in Italy, because he 
was convinced that under tlie then existing 
condition ol Italy, it was impracticable. Therefore, 
he estnhlislind his [>upcr // Iftsor«/inu'ntn (the 
llesurrection) to spn>ad his own ideas. Count 
Cesare Btilbo, one of the mo.st far-sighte<l ami 
re.spectefl statesmen of his time, helpeil Oavour 
to ilrnw up its pi-ogramme, which comprised 
“independence, the union of princes and ptKipIp, 
progress in the way of reforms, league, of 
Italian princes among themsidveN and 
strong hut orilerly ino<leration.” He was 
persuaded to adopt the above course- 
apparently a very conservative programme— 
because of hia conviction. He wrote : 

“I am persuaded that the only real progn^ss 
is the slow and wisely ordered progress. 1 am 
convinced that order is necessary for the 
development of society, and that of all the 
guarantees of order, a legitimate power which has 
Its roots in the history of the country is the 
best. 

Furthermore, Oavour was not a inei-e 
doctrinaire but a real statesman who must 
adjust himself to circumstances. He was not 
even averse to compromises, as a means to gain 
strength for the achievement of hi.s ultimate 
<*ud. He knew that “the aftermath of an 
unsuccessful rebellion is injustice and sufferring”; 
»nd he tried to avoid such adventures as were 
bound to fail. His idea was 

“There are times for compromises and there 


are times for decided policies. 1 believe that 
there is neither in history, nor in statesmanship, 
any absolute maxim. If ever the time for a 
resolute polu’y, and not for compromise, shall 
come, I shall be the first to adopt it; because 
r feel that I am by character more inclined U) it 
lint the wisdom of the statesman lies in discerning 
when the time has come for one or another. 
Vow f believe that we are precisely in the 
situation w'hi'rc we ought to abandon the policy 
of fool-haniy counsels in order to cleave to that 
of <’onipromise- ■" 

In recent Itidinn politics, there have been 
very few person.s who have exhibited the 
“wi-'ilom of tb<‘ .statesman"; the late De>hbandhu 
Chittaranjan Dus and the late Lain Lajpat Rai 
are tin* foremost of them, (’hittariuijan Das 
daretl to defy the edict ol Mahatma Gandhi 
and his prograiiinie, when he realized that it wafl 
nei-i-ssary for the nation to ailopt a new course, 
such a.s capturing the machinery of the state 
so far as possible. Lnla Lajiiiit Iliii showed hia 
statesmanship when he refused to pursue the 
spi'ctaciilar course of walking out of the Council 
Chainlier and thus allowing the Governmenf and 
its sui)j)orters a free hand in carrying out their 
programme against the nation>ili.sts. One may 
say that, if the policies of Lnjjiat Rai and 
('hittaranjan Das had been pursutsl, instead 
of the barren “no-i-hangei" policy, the Bengal 
repressive laws could never have been passed 
by the Legislature. 

While Cavoiir was supposedly following a 
policy of comiiromise, he was all the time laying 
the foundation for a positive policy through 
which and through international support, Italy 
wouhl jK'hieve her independence. Oavour 
engineered Italian participation in the Crimean 
War, on the side of Great Britain, France and 
Turkey, conscious of the fact that Italy would 
gain international standing and support by being 
allied with the group ot Powers that woultl most 
probably win. Later on Oavour succetslcd in 
interesting France, Britain as well as Prussia 
in aiding with Italy against Austria. O/avour 
was bold and audacious at tho opportune moment 
The late Andrew I). White classed Oavour as 
one of the seven great statesmen of the world; 
and Oavour wa.s in no way inferior to Bismart'k 
as a Statesman. 

For Indian statesmen who wish to follow the 
ideal of freedom tliere cannot be any compromise 
regarding the ultimate goal. At the same time, 
they should be willing to “seize every means, 
use every tool,” under the most unfavourable 
circumstances towards *the realization of the 
goal—-freedom. Is there any statesman in India 
who would, like Oavour, use his energy to make 
India a significant factor in woi^ politics of 
today and that of the future f 
Rome, Italy. 

March 21, 1933. 




ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

K. N. OHA'rTKIWI 


O N the nft<‘rno()ii of tlio 15fch of Muy, 
the Poi't took li-avo of his friends 
and hosts, and we startl’d on oiir 
reluj'n journey. The route ohoaeu 
was tlic tiine-lionoiiri’d path that was the 
onl> nieans of eouiiiiunication between tiie 
East and the West in tin; heydav of Persian 
glory. Now it runs through Kazvin, 


oceurrenees in the lives of people plaecd under 
i-ireiiiiistauees such as ours, and a reeiirreiice 
would, therefore, be nothing sliort of a 
inirae.le. 

* » # ♦ 

The road now 1( d north-w'est through a 
beautiful and well-watered country, past 
inimeu'ie orchards, tlourishing villages and 
cultivated fields. The immense 
nionntain chain of Elburz lay 
to our right, the mighty peak 
of r>emavend being oceasional- 
ly visible throughout the 
entire day’s journey. 

The first halt was at 
Kazvin which is a seun- 
Europeanized town. A long 
and crowded Mnharraui 
procession, carrying inouniing 
banners and the emblem of the 
hand ot th«’ hoi} h\tima on 
an immense Hag-pole followed 
by a long train of barefooted 
and black-robed mourners, 
was the first sight that met 



On the way to Kazmin. The Village of Laridjan 



Hamadan (Ecbatana), Kerman 
shah, Kasr-i-Shirin and 
thence on to the’ Iraq frontier 
The roads along this route 
are far superior to the 
terrible, roads from Bn.-.hire 
to T.sf.'ihan and better 
served w'ith ho.sti-irios. 

The (’oiirt Minister, the 
Education Minister and many 
other high oilicials, and 
nnmbcr of dintiugnished mm 
oHicial gentlemen led by Aga 
F'ouroiighi, bade us fan-well, 
expressing their hopet, for a 
pleasant journey. /!« rvunr 
was the cxpresBiou used, but 
few bad hopes of that wish being fulfilled. 
Unique experieuq«» ajid happy adventures 
like preae^ four are ran.' enough 


Kazvin. The Principal Hotel 

our eyes on entering the town. The 
orderiiness and the restrained attitude of the 
procession lent it an impressive grandeur that 
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I'^ivirous of Haniadaii 



'ITie Lion of lOchaiana 


is perhaps characteristic of the 
new outlook amonp^ the free 
Moslems ot the Near Wc^t. 
This is the result of the 
bauishmeut of bigotry and 
fanaticism aud a blind and 
unreasoned faith in the 
obsolete traditions of the dead 
past from the life of the 
nation, whereas in imr 
benighted country these very 
scourges an* regarded as being 
the eonstitueutb of a panacea 
for all evils ! 

VVe halted for the night at 
the principal hotel and started 
on our way the next day 
before dawn, reaching Haiuadan 
in the early afternoon. The 
road lay throngh cultivated 


fields, the irrigation ehanucls 
for whitih pass under the road 
every furlong or so through 
raised culverts. This makes 
fust driving impossible. A 
bi'aiitifnl garden-house had 
been arranged for our stay 
and there we spent a few 
happy days amongst idyllic 
siirronnding.s. Haniadan is a 
heaiitifnl town built on the 
sit(' of ancient Hngmatsma, 
(Eebutana of the Greeks) the 
capital of the Modes, of which 
now no tract* remains except¬ 
ing an almost shapeless block 
of stone known as tin* ‘^Lion 


'f. 



Ramadan. The Cuneiforiu Bock-inicription 
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as such at present 
bears an unkempt look 
with demolition, as the 
most striking feature. 
The quaint old 
ba/aar has many 
shops where artisans 
ply their craft in the 
ancient fashion, wood 
working, pottery and 
the jeweller’s crafts 
being the predominant 
occupation. 


Environs of ilamadan 


We parted from our 
Par^-i friends at this 




The Rock of Bisetun (Behistun) 

of Ecbatana” and a cuneiform inscription 
(of Darius ?) in the hills near by. Hamadan 
is situated at an elevation of nearly S,000 


place, their route lying due south to the 
port of Mohainmerah, whereas ours would 
be in a south-westerly direction towards 
lra(]. 

From Hamadan we started for Kerman- 
shah—the (’ity of the Germanic Kings. On 
the way lay two world-famous archaeological 
sites, the rock of llisetun (liehistun) jAd the 
grotto of Tak-i-Rostan. Ihsetuu with its 
wonderful bas-r(*liefs and inseriptious of 
Darius is too well knowu to be described 
over again. Besides, in spite of scrambling over 
rocks and climbing at the risk of neck and 
limb the writer was unable to get near enough 
to tjikc siiccesbfiil photographs, the nearest 
point attained presenting too steep an angle 
for the camera. However, it was a pleasure 
to se(‘ witli one’s own eyes the iigures depicting 
the King of Kings and his ca'|;)tiv(‘ opponents. 
’I’he grim clifls of Bisetun with their desolate 
surroundings are the fittest place to carry the 
everlasting records oi I)arius. 

The caves of Tuk-i-Bostan with a beautiful 
poftl and a running stream of water in the fore¬ 
ground are charming by contrast. The natural 
beauty of the place with its groves of wild 
olives, popl.ars and larches and the exquisite, 
bas-reliefs showing the hunting party of 
Khiisi'u, th(' bridal procession of Gyrene 
(Sliirin) etc., as well as the martial equestrian 
figure of Shapnr, the crowning of Khusru by 
his royal father, with the Roman princess— 


feet amongst wocd(;d hills and lovely 
sylvan surroundings. A mountain stream 
races through the town taking occasional 
leaps over falls where the gradient becomes 
too abrupt Hamadan is being rebuilt and 


his bride—on the other side, and the other 
reliefs are very satisfying to one with 

leanings towards art and archaeology. 

* * • 

Kermanshah is a semi-modernissed town*. 
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with a fairly largo population. 
Agriculture and textiles are 
the principal occupations, 
with a considerable leavening 
of nomadic pastoral elements. 
The better class residences 
are all in the nature of garden- 
houses, which here have a 
somewhat Indian aspect, r(‘- 
miniscent of the United 
Provinces. Here we halted 
to rest before the final stage 
of our journey. That we were 
approaching the frontier wjis 
apparent from the tall nifists 
of the wireless installation and 
other inilitar)' arrangements. 

From Kerman.shah we went 
on to Kasr-i-Shirin, the frontier 



Tak-i-bostan. tJeiieral N'lcw 



liilr-i-Bostan. 8hapur, Khusra and Ahara-Ma/da 

town of Por«., ow Shahabad-a baaulitul Tak-i-Boato Shapat la Battte Am., 

little settlement in the crown-lands of H. of Kerent^ peivhed on a crag with flowing 
VL the Shah—and the picturesque village streams of water all round, ^rent has a 









Light Prints Time on Clouds. 

Onrc **nirag(*il in (Ipwlnjimcmt of ji 
ray for iio^aihlo iniliUirv nai*, 11. <)lrin(loll- 
Malthowa, Ilrili,"!! inv<*ii(or. h(i« devolopwl a now 
gun for i>voio(‘tiiig light rays. motor oarriagp 
aupi)ort.s tin* cuiinoij-liko projector, which is 


designed to throw signs upon clouds miles away, 
iin<l is Hn improved model of one he detnonstmt* 
i*<l in New York City not long ago. By insert¬ 
ing a sj»eeial elook with a transparent face and 
opiwpie hands and figures in the projeetor, tbf» 
coirect turn* is also thrown on clouds. 



With this gim-like projector, a powerful light ray ihrows 
the time on clouds that ate far away 


73~U 
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800 feet on a Fireproof Bope Inside a 
Flaming Volcano. 

. A slender white thread, a rope of asbestos, 
rose straight above my head to the edge of the 
diff. Below me were iioiling lava and billowing 
fumes. Dangling at the enil of the rope, I Wiia 
being lowered Rl)0 feet into the mouth of an 
active volcano ! 

A steel hclnutt protected my head from flying 
rocks. My sail, my shoes, my gloves, were all 
made of asbestos. Strapped to ray )>ack, wens 
oxygen tanks that enabled mo to breathe amid 
the fumes. 1 was realissing a scientific adventure 
which I had planm«i for years. 

My friends thought I was crazy when 1 
announced niy intention to explore the crater 
of an active volcano, to <lescend the depths of 
its enormous pit, to photograph the inlt-rnal 
vent-hole while it fumeil and grumbled, to go 


volcanic studies had dared a descent into a crater- 
in full activity. They had contented themselvei- 
with simple excursions to tho mouth of Vesuvius- 
or Etna during quiescent periods. If I succeeded 
in my plan, I knew I would witness phenomena 
nnsec'n by anyone before. If I wtunied into 
open air and sunlight after this trip Into an 
inferno, I would bring buck specimens, solid 
and gaseous, of unusual interest. Bo I determined 
to make the effort. 

My choieo fell ugon Htromboli, the volcanic 
cone rising from the Mediterranean north of 
Sicily. Why Sfromboli ? Because it i'- the only 
volcano in Europe of uninterrupted aetivity. 
Here I riske<l no nud. In its crater I wa-i sure 
to find the spec-Uiole T desired. 

It was with the greatest difiiculty that we 
haulcii the eejuipment up the side of StromboJi, 
whi<-h rises sharply from the water witliout the 
slightest lu'Jieh At tlie spot pn'viously selecfesl. 


I^uigling at the onri of an iish>4tr>> .Yip., 
the intrepid author is seen, right, duniig his 
descent of 8C)f) feet into the heart of the volcano, 
BtromboU. Itelow, a rock on a siring was 
thrown over to get the crater’s depth before the 
descent was begun. At left, At pad Ciriier 




where explosions rapidly follow one 1 another and J prepared for the teat. I was secured to the 

where phenomena, still mysteriou!^ constantly asoestos rope by means of a heavy leather bdt 

^ 1 j . similar to those used by mountain dimbers. 

*. those who had preceded me m Control of my descent was handled l^ra top' 
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by means of a windlass set up several yards 
firom the edpe of the crater. To ^reven* the 
Tope from beine worn away by scraping against 
•the rocks, a pulley was placed at the crater’s 
edge. 

Several friends, and some of the island 
natives chosen for their strength, Iwid accom¬ 
panied me and worked the windlass to which my 
rope was attached. As a means of signalling 
them after my entry into the crater, I carried an 
electric haml lamp. Wires running down the 
asbestos ro[)e supplied the ctirrent for the power¬ 
ful little light. 

J realized clearly the danger confronting me 
as 1 slipped over the edge of the crater and was 
lowered slowly into space. T knew’ niy return 
was problemnticiil. My i>rcenntion8 might prove 
insudicuMit. JSty heart and lungs might not staml 
the strain of thi‘ gases and the terrific heat. 
'Suspended in si)nce, I knew not where. T was 
going nor wheir I would set down my feet. 
What awaited me at the end of my descent V 
Solid n)<*k ? Boiling lava V A sheer, slippery 
ledge with fiie below ? T coiJd not tell. 

As r sank into the pit, I studied the wails of 
'the crater, black, red, yellow', pierced with holes 
from which .sulphurou.s vapours poured. T saw' 
beneath me immense openings vcilc<l in smoke. 
When I raised my eyes, I estimated th<* distance 
T had descended and asked myself : 

“Will the rope stand the strain ? Can they 
ever pull me up again ?” 

Smldenly, the descemt was over. I landed on 
a ledge SIMJ feet below the top of th<i crater. 
The ro<;k was extreiuply hot, but firm. I could 
stand up. I measured the temperature of the 
rock and foun«l that in some place's it was as 
much as 212 degrees F. The air around jne had 
a temperature' of ITH) degrees aud was saturated 
with poisonous sulphurous vapors. Thanks to 
my oxygen outfit, I was able to breathe and so 
began to tour of the crater bottom. 

Casting off my rope, I set out for the real 
openings of the volcano—immense vertical pits 
from ten to tliirty feet in diameter. At intervtds, 
with formidable explosions, these mouths threw 
forth jets of lava. The pits, however, slanted in 
such a way that the lava idways descended on 
one side. By timing the explosions, I was able 
to race to the mouths and, in some cases, actually 
■lean over them, between eruptions looking 
perpendicularly into the interior as one looks 
•down a well. 

What <lid I see there ? Beyonil a senon of 
smoke and strangely-coloured vapours, 1 saw an 
incandescent sc'a of Ihiuid lava, agitated, boiling 
shaken wilb convulsions. 

As I watched, this molten sea welled up. 
The mysterious force which moves it was about 
to eject it violently. The time had come for the 
explorer to flee from this post of observation. 
'Smireelv seconds passed before the explosion 
<caiue^ ute (»iik» ipmiog forth its jet of lava. 



Kirner and his friend, Paul Master, wearing 
armour of steel preparatory for the climb up 
the lava bed called tdciara del Fuoco 


hurling it Imndreila of feet into tho air. Great 
flaming masses fell back into tho crater. The 
rest, thrown farther, rolled and bounded down 
the flanks of the mountain and plunged into the 
sen with a hissing of steam. 

Three hours_ passed while I pursued my 
explorations, timing the rhythm of the explosions, 
gathering samples of gases and minerals, studying 
the unforgettable sights around me and snapping 
pictures with my ctunera. 

Sensing exhausion near, 1 gave my friends 
the pre-arranged signal with the hand lamp to 
haul me out. Tlie ascent was painful beyond 
words. My will, stretched to the breaking point 
deserted me. The oxygen reserve was exhausteu 
ami 1 was forced to breathe air charged with the 
sulphurous fumes. As I was dragged over the 
crater’s edge into fresh air, my over-taxed lungs 
gave way and I suflered a aovere hemorrhage. 

When I recovered, I felt infinitely calm. 
After so much eflort, so much nervous strain, I 
was hajipy that 1 had succeeded in an enterprise 
thought impossible by every one. 


Food for Cattle Grown in Metal Cabinet 

A synthetic pasture contained in a sheet-metal 
cabinet seven fe^ high, and reported capable of. 
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IMpcs supply closes of stimnliitinK 
elifmic'als to the plants in thi'. 
cabinet i)aalim’. At loft, Bsiniples 
taken one day apait show the 
amaxitur s])ccd of plants' -rowth 


supplyinff sufticieiit green Iierbugt' for a 
herd of twenty cjattle has l«>en devised 
bv n (ieriium agiicultuml c*xpert. Ihe 
cabinet contains ten drawers' in which, 
tender maize plants sprout, their growth 
being acceh^rated by closes ot a special 
'.olution of stimulating clieiiiicids adminis> 
tered three times daily. Ten days troni the 
time growth starts, a drawer i.s carpc*te,d 
with tlicHisancls of dedicate yellowish-green 
sprouts I'oacly to be harvested Hy pliiiiting 
<*ach drawer a day apail, a daily supply of 
about .Veil pounds of fodder is assurc>d. 
According to Dr. I’aul Spaiig.mherg 
inventor of the synthetic pasture, it lakes 
the place* of from twenty to hlty ae*iv.s ol 

pasture land, lie loiestH'S that ils iippliea- 

tioii on a large* scale would cMiahle i-iiUle te» 
l)e raised with cepial e*as<‘ in the city or 

country. The artilieial looil i" sanl to 

provide an e\celle*nt die-t, rie in, vitamins 

['ofiiifar Sfiem*!. 
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Progress of the Swadeshi Movement 

Kven in these* elays of eoonoiiiie ileprc-sion 
our heart leaps up with joy when wn ^ee the 
progress Sw'tnl(*shi faetone have iniule m 

the produetion of the daily neci'ssaries of life. 
Mr. G. I>. I\i nwal writ!*'' i Imhmt Jniirniil nf 
Vj'oiunkHt 1 : 

The SH'fitti'.'ihi movement giivi* a great stimnlus 
to some irxliislnes, r«*hi hihtated ceitnin oni‘s, and 
ealiod into being ei‘r[ain othi'rs. \ few I'xampU's 
may be cited in substantiation of this statement A 
large number of soap and luih't reiinisites factories 
have eome into existeine and have placed upon the 
market their" pniduels which eomjietc on very good 
terms with the foieign jirodnccd articles. The soaps 
and toilets reipiisiics ot the Iliinaiii Soap Works, 
the Mahnlnxnii Snaji Coiiipany, the Bengal (heinieal 
and rhHrmaeeiiMeal Works, ifaleiitla, ot the (hKlrei 
romjiany, Mysore, and of the Benares Kindii 
liniversiiy, Benares, to ineiition a few' nainea, have 
receivisl wide reeognition. Mishciiies of e.\eollent 
quid'ty. emulsions li(|iiid jiaralUns. eHerrescciit salts, 
iiijcetions. ete., are prep.ar(si Ijy some liinis. )>artieiiiar- 
ly by the Bengal (’heiiiieal and Bharmaeentieal Works, 
I)r. Rose’s Laboratory and the Bengal Immunity 
Corajiany, t'aleiilta. and they are said to be so much 
in reijiiisilion that the linns are not able to cope 
with the demand for tliem. The stntioiioiy industry 
has received a great cneouiagement and is making 
Inigi* iiroftress -Indian-niatle fountain pens, jam-holders, 
pencils, inks, mbs and other arlieles in the hue are 
available - espeeially those raanufaeturt'd by h. N. 
CiiiptiKi of Calentta in large numbers and are having 
a goixl sale. Klectrie torches have started to be 
maiiiilaetured by the Flash Light (Company set on 
foot at t’alcutta. and boot polishes ot diticrent 
varii'tiea espceiully those prejiared at the .Tallo 
Fai'tory in the I’anjab arc seen everv’where (Jramo- 
phones and uleetric fiuis have also begun to be 
made esmcially at llie Dayal Bag at ^g^u. Iron 

bed-steads art* lieing inanufaetured on a large sealc 
and aecording to some writers arc ^pjiluniing foreign 
ones. The glass faetonus have b(*en able to stand 
on their own legs and put Ihcir wares in eoinjictilion 
with the IwRithi uroduots. The tannerieh are having 
a brisk trade anti are meeting the needs of the mill- 
owners of Ahmedabad and Bombay. Jilcntion may 
also be made of the hiri industry which has been 
greatly slimulated and has to some extejit been 
responsible for the large reduction in the inijiortB of 
tobacco. The hosiery industry particularly at 
Ludhiana in the Panjab has shown a wonderful 
adiievement. It is putting upon the market large 
quantities of woollen and cotton socks, pull-overs, 
mafflers, etc., of all qualities and designs. Most 
important of all should bo nt^d the indiji^nouB 
eloth<inaku>g industry and the iudostries subsidiair 
to it. Here the success recorded is wonderful indeed. 


'I'hc production and sale of Khodt has gone up by 
leaps mid bounds. Maiid-s|)ini]iiig anil hand-loom 
IS ciirriisl on in most homes and liand-loorn 
factories in thi* count rv. This has led to the niann- 
fiietiire of fit/Jit,, rhnrhhn.'. and hanil-lonms in very' 
largi* nnnibcis and tin* dyeing, blcaehiinr and 
printing industries have been saved from the grave 
and arc making rapiil recovery. It is true that innoh 
still reiinuiis to be done iii regard to many of the 
Snaitpsln products, but the lM*ginnings that have 
lieeii made aiignr well tor the industrial future of 
India. 


Ideals of the Benares Hindu University 

In nil article in The Hemtes Uhuhi 

M<iifn\inr l*rot S. V. Putniiiiibekar 
write" iilioiit the ideuls the lieoares Hindu 

Piiiyer-ity “taiids tor, Uiiis : 

7Kic Iientier> llnidn I Htrerndy is an instilntioii 
symptomatic of the new ideal of synthesis of liumait 
studies, hninaii relalioiis, human pursuits in the 
modern woild. Its eonstitiieni bodies, siieh as the* 
colleges of Oriental divinities and humanities, of 
tttjurreihi, law, pedagogy, arts, sciences, eiigineertng, 
agriculture, indiistr.v and cunitneree indicate that 
synthesis, religion, hterainre, lilieral and fine arts; 
law and (>duealion; anatomy and jihysiology; Inulogy, 
chemistry and jihysies, psychology ‘ and'sociolc^y; 
ueoiiomies and polities, ethics and jihilosophy; history 
and civics, malheiiialich, mining and metallurgy; 
geology and geography; engineering and technology, 
agrieuftiire and eomra(*iec, all these studies and 
disciplines have contributions to make to the art 
of good social living. Each independently pursued, 
developed and sjieciali/od eontiibiites little to that 
end. We must note that the mind ol the resesivher 
or iht> spi*eiaii8t s( lontist is in too sharp a fo(*us for 
everv day iiscs. New synthesis which cut across 
Bjiecialized research holds are necessary if we are to 
have or enjoy every day utilities and lull values. 

We, students of civics, and our leading eitisens 
and rulers want today more eonseioua planning of 
our human needs and more conscious solving of 
our human problems as engineers do in their great 
buildings and erections, engines and motors. Our 

needs of health, cleanliness, raucation. food, clothing 
and shelter, luxury and leisure, all our material, 
mental and moral needs and objects require conscious 
and advanced planning on the community or country 
basis and not on the individual or local basis. 

Today we feel insecure in getting oven the 

elements of our physical life and soml order. We 
want public {danniug. Instead of haU-blim. fumbling 
and groping and muddling through, we want rational 
planning and designing on a national scale. We 

nave no use for fataxet'/aiVc tradition, or trivial 
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TcfomiB or ameliorations. We want to ^ plan the 
whole avatem of our all-aided life and its nc^a. 
We ne«f lone-ranp;e thinking. We ahall use wider 
knowledge and more conaciona thought in our aooial 
work and national endeavonr. 


Jail Life in India 

Muiiy (‘duciited Indinns hiivo aitftorcd 
impriflonniMit for (heir politienl convictiona. 
Mr. “Twice-i'n-GuoI” writes in The Theomphinf 
about the treatment meted out to them in the jiiil 
.as tolJowx : 

(1) Ihe Fife Sy'^frni. The pnaoncra’ wards are 
opened at about sunrise, h’rom that moment to the 
moment they are locked in again at about sunset, 
they must move in file, in rows of two. To make 
the point eJear, suppose one batch goes to attend 
tlm latrine and perform morning aWutions. The 
whole batch ia made to sit down in file hy twos 
mcar the latrine. From th«* front ranks some are 
a Hr,wed to go to the latrine. When they return 
another batch is released to go to the latrine, all 
'Others remainiiig quietly seated. The first batch 
wash their hands, face aiid teeth and then sit down 
in a separate file and remain there so seated till all 
of that batch have finished tlieir ablutions, and then 
«nly is the whole batch ordered to get up and move 
to its next task. Similarly at mo.ils they must sit 
like this and after finishing their meal, all must 
move in file with their plates in their hands to lyash 
them ; as they finish washing up they must sit in 
file till the whole batch has finished and then only 
"Uiey are allowed to get up and go. This appears 
a good system in theory ; in actual life it looks odd 
and is very humiliating. 

(2) Ft.red periodt, for different iteinb of work. 
The mechanical way of living is cnfore«l iti jail to 
such an extent that prisniicrs ara given a fixed 
number of minutes for the latrine, foi the hath, and 
flo on. No prisoner dares to delay a bit as that 
would necessarily elicit from the warder-in-eharge 
abuse, blows and kicks. 

(3) Qenernl treatment of the prisonrr>>. As a 
rule the jail officials hanily call out a prisoner by his 
ordinary name in the usual way without adding a 
word of abuse. Similarly blows and iii>ating with 
belts is common for very pettj things. No piisoner 
can utter a word, or make a gesture without 
permission The eoiiviet overseers also copy their 
warders and head-warders in iinieslrieted abusive 
languagi* towards the prisoners under them, and 
'even beat them. A prisoner ceases to be a man in 
the estimation of the jail authoriries, and indeed in 
'India they are treated worse than lieasts. 

(■1) pood. As a general lule the rfuantity of 
food sdpplicd to the prisoners is just (‘iiough to 
enable them t«> Jin*. And generally the worst 
sfuality of food-stufls is sn]iplied to the prisoncTH— 
•a quMi'ty which niibody, however pour, could ever 
eat in the outside work!. The rice is usually full 
of sand and stone parl.i<-les, and one cannot devour 
one mouthful withoin them. The bread is made of 
flwr of rotten worm-eaten wheat, and so is tartreroely 
painful to chew and devour. The euny is generally 
long v<«etables from tanks cut in hundles, then cut 
into bits like fodder and, unwashed, is boiled in 
aome dl and water ; when served it it all watery 
and m of diut and dirt. Such was the food 


supplied even to inittMad prisoners ; in some places 
they have, however, seen weir way to bringing about 
aome reform in this system through a good deal of 
suffering, thoimh at other places they are also givmi 
such meals. It is said even these are an improvement 
upon what used to be given to prisoners ^ some 
years back! Heave.a knows what man is making of 
man inside the prison-bars and prison-walls I The 
fact is that in this particular respect the jail officialB 
and the contractors both combine together to make 
things so bad. Of course, there arc periodical 
inspections of the fond-stuffs. The dates of such 
insiioctions are generally well known to the jail 
stafi', and it is easy to show to the ti^uperintcndent a 
better (juality of food-stutfs for inspection than is 
actually given to the prisonerN. lieform in this 
branch is practically impossible unless a better type 
of jicople under supervision are employed in Jails and 
that means cbanging practically the whole outlook, 
about them. 


Functions of Union Boards 

For good or for evil, union boards have come 
to stay. How best we can utilize them has bt?en 
discussed in a paper on “Union Boanls and 
Rural Reconstruction” in The iJengal Co-operative 
Journal. We quote the following extracts 
from it: 

The first and foremost need of the people is 
edneation. The advancement of primary education 
is a matter which the Union Boards may take 
up under the Act, and in w'hich their funds may 
be employed. Ho long as every member of the 
community is not literate, that is, cannot read and 
write a simple letter and cannot make simple 
calculations, no sulislantial progress is iiossible in 
any direction, it is duo to the illiteracy of the 
masses that the co-operative movement has not 
made more rapid progress in this country. It is 
nothing short of a national misfortune, therefore, 
that, the Priiuary Education Act of 1930 has become 
inoperative on account of the general economic 
situation and is likdy to continue so for some time 
to come. But because rapid progress is not jKissible 
there is no tca>4on why we should not do as much for 
education as our present circumstances permit. It is 
true that much depends on the state of our funds 
and on the assessmeiit which can be made under 
section 37-B. But some improvement may be effected 
by utilizing oui resources to the utmost, by creating 
an enthusiasm for education among the masses. The 
existing hehool-bouscs may be improved by collecting 
bamboo and straw and by organizing local labour, 
especially of those who may be considered too 
lioor for assessment. The emoluments of the 
teachers, who are ill-paid, may be improved 
by the introduction of tne system of 
payment in kind at the time of harvest. Even some 
new schools may be started with part-time teachers, 
located iu such buildings as may be available without 
payment. After all, a good and well-ventilated 
building with its equipment of chairs, benches and 
tablra, though very desirable, is not ascntial to a 
good school. We all know that in the school at 
wmtiniketaii, estaWished by the Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore, the classes are held in the open air, the boys 
eqaattiflg on the ground undemeatn tlm ttreet. This 
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iras also the way .in which instruction, even to 
advanced students, was iinpart«Hl in the hermitages 
of ancient India. What is essential is that there 
should be an enthusiasm for education, not only 
among the teachers and the pupils, but among the 
parents and guardians, too. Even in villages where 
a school exists, we often find that only a small 
percentage of the boys of school-going ago actually 
attend it. In such cases, it is our duty to investigate 
the causes that prevent our si'hools from being 
properly utilized and to remove those u.iuscs. If we 
can do so, a great step forward will have been taken. 

The next diit^’ which the Act has laid upon the 
Union Boards is to arrange for the sanitary needs 
of the area. This is indeed a vast subject which 
cannot be properly dealt with in the compass of a 
short disciurse like this. 1 shall, therefore confine, 
myself to a few broad (lupstions. In the first plane, 
*wo are too apt to complain about the inadequacy of 
our funds, but we should remember that in rwp'x’t 
of the prevention of diseases, which is the object 
aimed at in this (‘ase, propaganda and the difl'usion 
of useful knowledge is of great importance, 1 may 
be wrong, hut ea((iiirii!s recently made by me have 
led me to think that sutlifieut use is not Iteing made 
of the B.anitary Inspectors and that there is no 
system of co-rclatiug their functions with the Union 
i^oards. Tt docs not require money to teach people 
to boil their drinking water whisi cholera jirevaiJs, 
and to get themselves vaccinated when a small-pox 
epidemic is ap]>rehcn(led. One of the usual coinjilaints 
one hears is that the villagers are shunning the 
vaccinators. It docs not similarly cost much money 
to induce the villagers to keep their houses in a 
cleaner condition, to throw all the refuse nintUT into 
a manure pit, to use miMquito nets, to clear their 
tanks and rear fish in them, etc., etc. It is never 
intended that the Union Hoards will clear the tanks, 
fill up the borrow pits in other people’s lands and 
buy mosijnito nets for them. Even in the most 
prosperous days with jute Helling at n high [irice we 
shall not be rich enough for that. It is primarily 
a question of education and organization. 


The Patrol System 

The putrol system in scouting is yerj’ 
beneficial to the boys. Mr. N. Mahadeva Aiyer 
says in T/w EiiirfUion'il Rorirtr : 

The patrol system, if soundly run. is an efficient 
organization based upon the modern doctriue <)f 
united brotherhood, gtiidod by the inimitable qualities 
of leadership. As no scouter, however _ confident, 
would venture to risk the dignity of his game by 
lowering his standard through mass [training, the 
greatest curse of our modern schools, a scout troop 
» generally compact and handy, never excoeduig 
eighteen fellows, who could form into three smart 
and happy patrols. The leaders are chosen by the 
members of the respective patrols from among their 
own numbers and in this function of voting and 
election the scouter merely exercise his experience 
and shrewd judgment of personality, in suggesting 
tbuB names of the right fellows, who will posses a 
ebeertttl magnetism to draw their comrades into 
mutual trust and confidenoe. Thu patrols, so formed, 
undear the leaders lend themstivea eoneeniently to 
relieve the Bodut Master from a «eat 4^1 of minor 
defeaUi .o! jMudidsixidijan ana luiBnntion and patrol 


responsibUity. In all the parades, in outings an<t 
in camps or hikes, the scouter should set the patrols, 
to healthy competition among themselves, in o^er 
to create a spirit of emulation and romantic rivalry, 
essential to elevate the tone and standard of patrol 
clficiency. When the patrols have been soundly 
org.inizcd an initial step towards character building, 
must bj searched in their moral recesses, by treating 
each patrol under its leader, as a responsible unit 
discharging its duties and practising the sacreil 
code or honour common to the whole brotherhood. 
This pick or gang organizitioii necessitates that the 
scooter should not only keep aloof from the centre 
of their busy arena but cast here and there a timely 
hit to correct or to refresh the leaders, whose ovor- 
cnthnsiasin or tanalicisin at games or instruction 
may mar etriciency. .Vs the ' patrol grows 
in strength and culture through the efforts of its 
individual members an esprit tie. corp* is developed 
and each fellow cherishes a feeling of pride to enjoy 
and to increase his sacred share in emulating the 
honour of bis patrol, lie would quickly perceive 
that the joint reputation of his small group is en¬ 
hanced in a grc.it incisure, by his individual zeal 
and high standard and when all the fellows co¬ 
operate to achieve the same result a high patrol 
ideal is evolved. 


Where Men axe Slaves, How Can 
Women be Free ? 

i<tn-Dhnrmti has pertinently ii-ki'd the above- 
(|iU‘.slion and says : 

When demanding our rights, wc have often ques¬ 
tioned our men bvhore women are slaves, how can 
men bo free ?’ After studying the While l*aper, we 
are inclined to reverse the question, 'where men are 
slaves, how ean women he frootl from the shackles 
of agelong rnstonts and conventions ? Look at tlie 
Turkish women, how fast they have advanced and 
gained their rights where purdah and polygamy 
was the rule, alisolutu freedom and eiiual^ of the 
sexes has become a common phenomoiia. Even the 
once I’cry backward tihiiiese women have won their 
frmloni, they have si*cnred their inheritance rights, 
the age of marriage has been raised, polygamy haa 
been prohibited by law, bigamy is pimishabte and 
harem for women has become out of date and 
Chinese women are recruited at the ]>rcsenl day to. 
the police and to the army. The .Japanese women 
even though not enjoying the franchise, arc as free 
as women in any other free European country. 
Therefore, we are c-oiivinced that freedom and respon¬ 
sibility alone will bring out all that is best in the 
individual and in the race and that only under a 
fully responsible and representative Indian govern¬ 
ment will Indian men and women attain tliem full 
manhood and womanhooil. 


Co-operation among Danish Farmers 
The Indian peasant should omiilato the 
co-operation habit of his brother in Denmark, 
because co-operation is one sure road ’to prosperity. 
37*6 Y<nmg Buiider has the following on the 
subject of Danish farmers’ co-operation; 

A Danish farmer is connected witti a networic of 
co-operative (nganixations. The ratal popidstioD of 
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i^nomark uses its double power ns prcsliicers and 
ronsumers to attain a very enmplete eo-operative 
welfare. Denmark has not only rural i-redit soeieties 
for the purchase of a|;ricultiiral requisites, but eo- 
oimrntive societies for the sale of jiroduce also It 
“nas developed its niarkelimr organizarions on co¬ 
operative lines in addition lo its hitrhiy orfcanized 
system of supply societies." Tn 102(1 Denmark 
jiohsessed about .'iOO'l co-ojicrative associntions, 
includinp; more than I(i(l(l conMimers’ societies. 1100 
ert'ameries, 40 bacon factories, besides a iiumlicr of 
central associations, export associations and co- 
oiM-rativc bodies for various minor purposisi. The 
Danish farmer buys his p>oils at a co-operative stores, 
ife borrows his money from a co-operativc crerlit 
association, lie obtains his seed from a <*o-operafivc 
-ifcd supply, his fertilircrs from the Danish co- 
oiHTalive fodder assfadatioii, his cement from the 
co-op»Tative cement works, his elwiricity from an 
electric company establ'shed on a eo-operativo basis. 
And when be wants to sell Ids firodncu, he ar>nds 
his milk to the co-ojierative dairy, his nl;fa to the 
co-operativc slauphter-hoiise, his 'epgs to the co¬ 
operative. c^c: cxiMirt, and his cattle to the co¬ 
operative agency for cattle exjiort He places all 
that ho saviw in the co-operative saving iianks. He 
^t his information about the best brc»>dinir stocks 
from the vanoi’s lireedin^ associations, and hm 
know ledge regarding the amount of milk each cow 
should yield from the central iinions. lie is 
acquainted with the best and most up-to-date theories 
of agriciiltun' through cousultants a])]>niiitcd bv the 
agricultural unions. Thus the numerous threads bv 
which a modern ngnciiltural undertaking is linked 
economically with the world around are all spun 
by a comprehensive system of co-operative orgaiiizs 
tions. Indeed, Denmark has been the model upon 
which many of the marketing organirations in the 
newer conntrinB have been basis!. 

\11 this has made the Danish farmer » man of 
culture and technical skill. In fact the co-operative 
associations of Denmark were started with the idea 
of educating the imblic. .\ddcd to this is the 
eilucation which the folk-high schools of Denmark 
are imparting- the wliieation which strengthens the 
peseant in his life-w'ork. 

Those schools arc esscntialh cultural and teach 
general knowledge, hiiigiiage of the coiinti-v, history, 
science, hygiene, hand-work, drawing and gyi.inasties. 
The main purpose of this currii cbim is to’ make the 
Danish ) ".pd acquainted with Danish culture and 
also to get him a wider undcrstaniliiig ol the world. 


Tlie Hope of Sugar 

“The catustrojihic fall in tlic jirice of pmldy 
has upset the family Imilgefs of huinlu'cls cif 
Inmllorrls and thmisntid.s of i»esisniits,” writes 
Mr. K. S. 8rikiinta in Th< .l/r/so/v- Kmnoiinr 
Jfmrml. lie wntits portions of the .arable land 
to be diverteil to sngar-caiic cultivation, as the 
prospects of sugar industry have n bright future 
in India. Hf sajs ; 

A careful examination of Iht* types and soils in 
India omd the suggestion of suitable commercial 
Ciopa or aulratitutes for paildy is what is experded 
of the Agricultural Department. The protection that 
tttB ClfleernmcRt has given, it ia hoped, will lie taken 
advantage of by tike ryota to increase tibe sugarcane 


cultivation. Ororcs of rupees arj baicig SBiit ^oat of 
India every year for sugar. A league for “Buy 
Indian Sugar will have to he soon launched to 
encourage sugar culture., plantains, potatoes, cocoanuts 
cotton and groundnuts should receive the growing 
attention of the Department. It is therefore necessary 
that imnif'diate steps arc taken to remove this 
“Paddy-phobia” from among otlier of our cultivators. 

The present position of sugarcane cultivation is, 
however, very unfortunate. Having .'Ui,(iO,(XI() of acres 
under sngar which is nearly halt the world’s area 
under sugar we are (•till imponiiig large quantities 
from foreign countries. In tact while during the 
period iH-twccn INilb-ittl ihc output of Indian sugar 
amounted to nearly ')(• jicr cent of the world’s 
production in l!M7-2() it came down to 20 per cent, 
ft is needless to observe that it is nothing short, of 
a tiagedy to have such a large area under sugarcane 
and yet import from fi^rcigii cniintncs. In actual, 
India s hiugnr production per acre is less than one- 
third that of ('uba, oiic-sixth that of .lava and one- 
Biwcnth that of Haw.ui Tlitis the trouble with 
Indian stigai today is i.s inahility to face the severe 
eom(ietitioii. To eliminate this coroi>etiUon, lucru 
increase in llie ana under sugaiciinu ciiilivatioii 
won t do. Mannfnctiin' ol sugai by easy methods is 
of greater importance than increase of area in the 
near iuturc. Hut as niaftcrs stand at jiresent, large- 
scale prochiction of sngar after a faefory type would 
be impossible. It is necessary, therefore, I o demon- 
strute to the ryots the best methods of production 
on a small scale. 


The Britisher Fights Shy of “Bominiou 
Status” for India 

The lit. Hon. y. f4. Srinivnssi Sasiri hiis 
coiilributPil iin inlcre.sliiig iirtidc on “The White 
Piijm in tho f’ommoii.-^” in TZ/r Indmu Hrrinr. 
The following extracts from this paper will show 
how the Britisher fights shy of tlio wonl 
“Dominion Rtiitus” for Imliii: 

It IS noi sale to pidge siicoches mmie in lOngland 
by the suniinanes cabled lo this country. With this 
caution one may note a (•igniiicant feature. Neither 
the Seeretarv nor the rnder-riccretary of State lor 
India used the phrase ‘Dominion Status.’ Donserva- 
tive mentality has no iiatioiice with it. \ eonimmiily 
of Hindus ill South India cannot bring themselves 
to utter tho word Narayaiiii lightly. That saereil 
name, sure bringer of salvation must "be spoken i»i 
the car of a dying jicTsoii so that it may lie the 
ven' Inst thing he hears. So morbid is the care 
taken in this regard that it is alwavs uttoml nftrj 
the last hreaih has left the body. “Is it kime to 
say Ihnj moil Is the 1iiisIi(h{ inquiry that passes 
round m the rixiin of death. Something of that 
horror si-ems to imssess ihe orthodox official of the 
India Dffice when the expression ‘Dominion Statu.s 
for India’ would oecnr naturally to the Liberal or 
I^ibour imlitician. Perhaps he fears that it mny 
eaiise the _ British Commonwealth to expire. Ti’ui, 
LI™®’ • Halifax who first let the fatnl 

syllables prpfatm his bps. But was be not then 
in the service of those enemies of the empire, Urn 
blawheniing soemtists ? 

Sir Hoare warned his hearers solemiilv 

ro remembw tw year alter year British statesmen 
had led lodia odieve in the eontumoua bestowal 
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of new instalmenta of conatitationol prosTcas." Kven 
while stating the demand made oy Indians, he 
would not use their ])ollut]ng rocahulary. He asked, 
paraphrasing their language. “Js it a wonder, with 
all this ferment in Asia, that India should he raising 
its voice for rec'ognition and demanding a greater 
share in its own gov'crnincut ‘f" Mr, Butler’s turn 
came much later in the debate when the donservu- 
tives had been fully awakened to the situation 
He thought they could stand a slightly stiflTer dose 
of the ureiwl truth. So he ventured lo mention 
“the idea of evolution of self-government towards 
ultimate political responsibility." Rut ho shr.ank 
from saying tfinf tntril (Jiieo more it was those 
(jni.votic Labour men that perpetrated the enoimity. 


(.Conspiracy Against Indian Aluminium and 
Utensils Industry 

A coiispiracv against Iti<]iiin aluiiiiniiim and 
iiteiisil.s industry has n'ceiitly bis^ii divulged. 
PfO(/rrs'iirr Int/i'i olfers the following coinniwiil 
oil it. 

Ill the lettei to the Seerotary, (’oinineree 

Department, Government ot India, N'ew Delhi, a 
very eurious tale of the strangling of the Tiuliaii 
^ itliimininm and utensils industry is unfolded. It 
appears that a (Canadian tirm called tiie .Muminium 
Limited, of (C.inaila Life Building, of Toronto, 

Onlano, Canada started Uie Mnmiiiiuiii Miniifaetnr- 
ing Cn. Ltd. in India, which produeisl aluminium 
iiiircnsils sold undm' tie' ii.iiii > of f/dd Mflint br.ind. 
This company of lhir(.y-si\ lakhs capital, has all 
ils shares subscribed by the Ciiiadian (Company, 
with (he e.xeeption of _'(• shines sold to two Hwiss 
gentlemen. Another company, consisting of Conti 
nentals from Stiilzeilaiid, l'’iaiice, ('.inadii. Germany 
diid America, have started another eomiiauy under 
(be natur and style of .liwanlal (I'.U'.I) Ltd. an Indian 
name evidently used for the ))iiipose of deceiving 
the people 

Now the (C,iiiadiiin and ('ontiiieiilal firms, which 
.also contain some British interests, have set out to 
put all Indian manufacturers out. ot business. Up 
to recently, the Kuropcan Continental firm used to 
supply raw milcrial to India for the iiianiifiu-ture 

of iintensils in this coutiiry. Now that tlic (Canadian 
and Eiiropi‘an linns have got together, they are 
'trying to restrict the sale of raw materials to 
Indian raaniifactururs, in diri'ct coiitraventiuii of an 
agreement with the Indian raanufaeturors thai they 
would not produce aluminium utensils in India. 
As boom ns these two foreign firms attcmpUsl to 
restrict the supply of raw materials, Indian 

ininufaelnrers tnraod to Japan, for them. Rut 

since the Ottawa Pact has diseriminated against 
.lapan and given preference to Kmpiro goods the 
Indiaii miuiufaetnrcr finds himself on the biink 

of destruction. The Continental firm has taken 
advantage of the Ottawa Pact by retaining some 
British shareholders. 

It is possible to understand that certain allowance 
inay be or should bo made to British interests in 
India, but it passes eomprehension why Indian 


manufacturers should bo made to sulfhr and be put 
at the mercy of (continental interests, indeed, why 
should a struggling industry be e„Kpose<l to the 
mercy of other parts of the Empire ? Surely, India, 
as It now Stan is. is also a ]>irt of the Brilish 
Empire, and jicrhiips the greatest part, and should 
not lie sacrifieiKi, to the interests of other jiarls 
of the Empire. Bo far os we can understand, 
each jvart of the British Empire is struggling to 
go ahead, thisi why should India, also striiggliiiu, 
Ih' saiTificed to the oilier portion', of the Empire '/ 


The Use of Printed Matter in Soviet Anssia 

Dr. .Innies ('. Maury has iveii his inipn*."*- 
sions of Soviet Kiissia in 77/r tfnnnq J/cw nj 
fitf/nt, tliinnu mui Itegnniing Uu* use ot 

printed mutter there, hi? .says : 

Books, iianiphlets and pajKjrs ])Our forth in a 
perfect stream in ILiissia today Most of the books 
are cheaply got up, and paper-bound. 'I'he iiews- 
jiapcrs aiv an attractive when judged liy tlie staudards 
of Iriiliaii, British or .Vmerie.aii pajiers. But they 
have a single ideology, and all reinroree each other 
III buiUliiig u[) a specific civic and ecoiiomic attitude. 

One ot the purchases I made in a State book¬ 
shop 111 Moscow was a copy of the “Fivo-Vcar I’liin 
('.ilendar for Itfll.” This is a wall-calendar with 
one tivi'-dav week to the pxge On each page is an 
ellectivo cirtoon in colours with a title or slogan, 
such as “Average Industrial Wages lu the IJ S fs U. 
liC.S-J.'l," or 'Development of .\vintioii iii the Five- 
Year Flan." Then follow the days of the nioiitii 
and the days of th* week For almost every day 
is given at least one annotation showing what re¬ 
volutionary aiaiiv'crsary falls on that day. Some 
davs are amiiversiries of two or three great* histone 
event!. I tabulated those riiferenees, and found that 
about ninety per cent of them are to events since 
a few to events in the last century, and only 
a scattering one or two to all previous times ! The 
.\niericaii youngster thinks of real history us beginn¬ 
ing in or about 177i> oi iierhapi 1 lt)2. But the 
liussiaii youngster will think of real histoiy as 
beginniiig'only the day before vesterday. 'I'he time 
perspective built into the young enforces the li*sson 
that a world is being bom On the back of each 

sheet of the calendar is some red-hot prnjiagaiida. 
The spae' is too jireeious to leave blank. 

If one desires to read a sample or two of what 
passes as literature in the Itussia of to lay. I may 
mention that 1 sei'iired two Bolshevik novels in 
translation, huge amorphous things, with no hero 
e-Keept Kevoliitioii. They are “Brussfci, \ Soviet 
Feasant Epic," by F.' Fanferov. and "(’omenl,' by 
Feoilor V. Gladkov. Both are published by Martin 
L'iiirence, Ltd., lifi, Bedford Row, London, W. ('. 1. 
and east a shilling or two, with sixpenee jiostage. 
These are not pleasant reading, but they show what 
sort of fiction circulate in Koviet Russia today 
Another novel, “Three Pairs of Silk Htockiiigs," liy 
Panteleimon Romanof, published in English trans¬ 
lation by Scribners in Bril, serves to show the 
breakdown of the morale of the mcinbors of the old 
intelligentsia. 
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A Parable for Japan 

TIk' of till- IjCMfiiic ill (lie i'.ici* ol' 

(In* Sin<)-.Iji])an(*s(> disjniti* proiiiiit-s tin* \i')r 
Sinitsniitii iiu'l X'liiiin I'J willioriii" -at,ire . 

May 1. \ic:ht nttiick on SI ickholin liv tiiriic 

^'4kII1lo boiiilitTrt. Slofkliolni di"<trovo<l M. \vi‘ii(>l 
sniniuoiiH ('oniu'il of Irt'iiirm*. 

May McctniK of t'oHiu-il, M. lli'ni's i)rni>osi«< 
vol.«i of a million goM franoH foi rclwf of Stockholm 
rcfntjet's. iM irkcta shaken ) llriti'^h l‘clenalion 
approves in pnneiplo, Imt insmls on rciinclion ol 
sum fo L.'i. Uskimo I h’li-«alioii, on point of order, 
flaiius that SwimIcs have no rieht (o allend tlie 
('onneil since Svvwlen, having no eapilal is no lonuer 
a nation. On motion of Sii .1. Simon the point, 
referred to Committee ol .tnrists, and ('oiiin-il 
adiouined. 

^lay I). I’aiis prc'^s Tiitn-s necessity of clear 
thinking. Since. Sweilen is no lonp*r a nalnm there 
is no ((iiestion before the fyCuKiie Will not the 
Lciiirue’s iireeinitate fieiierosilj perhaps L'ulvaiii/e 
into life an emnairassiii#!; eorjise 

jWay M. T/ir Tiiur>. in a reassiirinu leader explains 
that, owiii}' to (Ullieulties of transfei, the whole t,.') 
iH to he in the vaults of th(> l>ank of Kn;rliind ('ar- 
mntked for use of Stockholm refiiftees. It is lioprsl 
liy operation ol Aliens .\cl none of them will bo able 
to Kct at it. itelief in I’aris and ijOiulon. 

jVlay t). idiiss dmiioiistrafion in Hyde I'uik apainst 
extiavananee of la-iifiiie. 

llay M. .fiinsts rei'ommend that. Swedish dele- 
fiiites. if i.till alive, should sit provisionally, while 
ipieKtion refernd to IiittTnatiomd Com I 'I’lie rest of 
Swiden, factories, towns, el<-.. deslioyed. 

May 1.'). At the Couinil the Oraiid Kskimo makes 
format eom)ilaiiit auainst Sweden. lm|iiKsible tot 
Kskimos to live at peace with a neifrhbom'ini> eonntry 
ill which disoider leiuiis, the towns aie in imns, the 
sanitiilion hoekinc, the so-i-allcd iiili.dnlanls mostly 
dead, and the newspaiiers full ot anti Mskimo feelin^r 
Kskinio intervention an absolute iiecessilv Sir .1. 
Simon deprecates jirceipilate aelioii , Coinmismon 
a)iiM>inted to initnirc into f.iet.s. Council adjoiiriie 1. 

May II)—.IiiiK* I. Ttenewist riemoiistiaiioiis m 
Hvde I’aik. tiiand banquet of I I Hi poisons in 
\lbert Hall to protest iu.',ainst cxtiavaj.'anet' of lien”Ue. 
[xirtl C'lcil burnt in ellifiy. 

.lime 7. Thf Oltsvri'rr deiiounens the "disastrous 

f irecipitaiicy’ of the Couneih 'fii/ies defends the 
vca^fuc aiKi observes that, attor all, the Commission 
of Inquiry may never report, so that no Jiarm will 
have been done. 

June S. Deputation of all rclit>;ioiis to I'riiue 
Minister, who replies : ‘Ah, my friends I If only I 
and my old friend, the. < »rand hTskimo, could smoke 
a quiet pipe together in the chimney corner I’ 
(Markets nieoverl. 

June ik Commission reports : l'7akimo.s have 
‘resorted to war' in l-rcach of (iqvenant ; have ‘used 
force for the settlomeut of a dispute contrary to 


Kelloi’i' l*ac| , used poision eas eontrai"y to (laa 
Coinu'iitioii 

.lime 11) Disapjiniiitmcnt and iiidi^i^nalion in 
I’aris and l<oiidoii Ohsrnvr «-onsiders Coiiiniission's 
report iiiamaeiil. projioses that nqiort, whilo 

treated with all respect, should lie taken as read and 
not dismissed fiiither. 

.Iiine II. Meetiiij' ol Coiii.eil M Madtiria<ra 
]iroposes Kskimos be e\])elled from Lcikuc and 
siiti|eele<l to eeoiiomie blockade under Arlieh* \V1. 
Sir .1 Simon nines eireiimspeetioii The l^lskimo air 
force IS cvlremely powerful. It eamiot strictly be 
said tlmt lOskinios have ‘resorted to war’ in breach of 
Covenant, sim-e they have Neriipidoiisly lefranied 
from declaring war. rvcilher have they ‘n.sed force 
for the sell lenient of a dispute' for it seeiis clear 
thill there was no ilispnte at all iielwecn them and 
Sweden. It sihsiis also iiiaecurale to say that they 
used ‘poison iras,’ since the nus they ii'setl was an 
nidiiiiiiy indiistriiil piodiiet, peifeetlv harmless to 
those who were pioviued with the jiroper masks. It 
was nkso most diilieiilt footilain first-hainl information, 
since those Swedes who weie piesent dnniin Ihe 
allceed bomfianliueiit aie alt dead, tie proposed a 
resolution • 

Tlie Conned expiessos sympathy with the relatives 
of the deceased and regrets that the impiovidenee of 
the Swedish (loveriinieiit in not Hiippljiiii>; then 
hiilMeelH with nm' masks has led to such iiiifoitiinate 
results. 

'I'lie Craiid Eskimo said lie was most aii.vions for 
eoiK-ilialinii, but li any such one-sided ie.s(iliition were 
inissed the Eskimos would have to leave the liCiinne. 
The wolds ‘symiialliy’, ‘leniels’, and ‘unfortunate’ were 
partieiilailv p.aiiifiil to ICskinio fisdmns. He iirojiosecl 

The Coiineii ecnsines the improvideiiec of Ihe 
Swedish I Jnveiiimeiit, but could make no further 
('(mecssioii. 

In a eoneihatory speech M. I’liul-Iloiieoiir oliscrved 
that I'rain-e was the soldier of linmanily and marehisl, 
head erect, towaid the nleid (Ap)>lause). 

Daiiisli delekoile reierred to order mreulaled 
thioiii;h the Eskimo army . ‘t^openhaneii next,’ and 
asked what exaelly was meant. 

Sir .1. .Siiiioii said Ihe phrase was evidently used 
111 a purely Kcoj'rapbieal sense. An expert eoinraittee 
of ueOfiraphers appoinled to study and report. 

The Hrand ICskimo Hiiid he exneelcd his resolution 
to be accepted iinauimoiisly. Viianiinity at last 
attaiiud by umitliim from liic resolution all w'ords 
except ‘The Coiineu ecnBnri*s im]irovidcnee.’ 

Juno 12. Copenhagen destroyed by Eskimo 
bum hers. Danes demand Eeague intervention. 

.Tune I'i. Sir .T. Bimoii says events have shown 
the wisdom of a patient and conciliatory altitude. 
He points out that the Stockholm Commission ha^ 
not yet sent in its final report; it would be obviously 
imi^iro{>er to form eonulusions about the second 
ineideut until the first was settled. 

So It goes Oil to ti Huitablo climax. 
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Freud on Bolshevism 

The hn'niif Aiif hiis (,Ik> followiii*; iiolc on 
Freuil’s opinion on llolsliovisni : 

lleciiiiHo Si^^m^ll(| Freud hiw revealed ciTtaiii 
nneonRcioiis iiiotiveH that animate (hi* iiulividual inst 
as Karl Marx discovcreil rtimilnr uiiHiisjieeled motives 
ill Hoeiety as a whole, (he work of -the two iiioii has 
often been eompared anil soeiolof’isls have ri'”rel.ted 
that Freud did not devote himself (o their field 
lint Freud's latest, book. Xcuf Fnhfe thr I’nrlr'iHiifini 
WO' Kiiifii/indiif til ihr eoiitnins (h(* 

following analysis of llolshevisiii, wliieh helps lo 111 
the f>ap : 

“As ineorporoted in Russian I'olshevism, (heoietie 
Marxism has achieved the eiieray, determination, 
and sirmle-miudcdness of a world plulo.sophy, but it 
has also develojied a i-tniiif'e similarity to (he very 
thini' that it is iittuckiiiir. t>ii<’iiially a lonii of 
seieiiec iiiiil built upon an extension of .scieiiee and 
tcehniipie, it has iieveil.heless prohibited fiee (.houKht 
|iist as leleiitlessly as relifiioii once did Critical 
study of Marx's (lieory is forbidden. Doubt of its 
accuracy is persecuted pisi. as the Catholic tihurcfi 
UBtxl to persecute hciesy. The works ol Marx have 
become a Kource of revelation and hold a position 
eorrespniiil+iij>: to that of the Ibble ami the* Koran. 
aithou/>h they are no less free from contradictious 
and obsciirilies than these older religions books. 

“Althoiiiih practical ^Marxism has releiitlc'islv 
rejected all ulealistie systems and delusions, it has 
eneouriified illusions of its own that are no less 
dubious and incapable of proof than more ancient 
illusions. It hopes in the course of a few neneratioiis 
to alter liiiman nature to such an extent that men 
will live lof'cthcr in the new social order almost 
without friction and will woik without compiinetion. 
Meanwhile, jt is shiftiiijc into ofhoi channels the 
iiistiiictual restiictioiis that are inevitable in any 
form of society and it is tiirniii;' outward the 
iijiHicssivc (endeiicics that threaten (hi* existence of 
every human society, Practical Mai xisra is based 
on the hostility of the poor to (he rich of tlxe 
previously jioweiless to flu* previous eontrollcis of 
power. I’liit Hiieli a transfonnatioii of hiimau nature 
IS very ditfieiilt. The enthusiasm with whii h the 
masses follow tin* stitiiiilation of Ilolshexisni while 
(he new order is still immature and (hreatoiiod from 
aliroad does not promise seeuiity for the tunc when 
the new order is completely established and no loiiirer 
111 danjior. Like religion, Bolshevism must reeompense 
its believers for their tribulations ami siitreniifis in 
this life by jiromisinj* th(*m a better future in which 
all Tieixls will lie satisllci!. This jiaradisc shall be 
here in this world and shall come lo pass in the not 
distant future. But remember that the Jewish 
relinioii is not concerned with a fuluie life biit 
promises the arrival of the Messiah hoii* on earth, 
amt that mediievid Christians also believed (hat the 
kingdom of (iod was at hand. 

‘‘There is no doubt what answer Bolshevism would 
make to these reiiroaehcs. It would say that as the 
nature of man has not yc*t been transformed one 
must use the methods that arc eJl'eelive to-day. The 
use of comjiulsion in education, the jirohiliition of 
free thouj^ht, and the ajiplication of force even up to 
the point of bloodshed caiinol he dispensed with, and, 
if illualoiiB were not aroused in people, they 
could not be brou|>ht to accept this compulsion. 
Bolshevism mij>;ht also politely inquire what other 
JDOthodB we had to sugijest, whereupon we should 
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find ourselvch in a dilheiilt situation. 1 should have 
no advice lo jiive. I should have to admit that the 
re(|iureiueiiis of (his expcruneul had kept me and 
peojile lik<* me from iinderlnkinu; it, but we are not 
(ho only peojile on whom it dejieiids. Then* arc also 
men of action who are firm in their eonvielioiis, 
iintoiielied by doubts, and insensitive to (be siiireniins 
of those who stand in the way of their amliitions, 
and il is sueli men w'ho arc makinjr the (nmiemlous 
atlemjit to establish a new order in Rushiii 

‘At a time when the real nations are jiroelaiiuinK 
(hat they expect salvation only by rem.iminfi true to 
Chiisti.iii jiieiy, the upheaval iii Russia, m spite oi 
all its iiiqileasiint details, stands out as the promise 
of a better future. Never(licle,is, neither our own 
ilouht nor the fanatieal heliel of others liives us any 
idea of liow the expeiinieiit is lijoiUK to turn out. 
That remains to be seen, and the future may perhajis 
jirove that the attempt was iimh-rtakeii loo soon, 
that, .a f.ir-ieaehiii<' (ransforiiuilion of the, .social Older 
has bill slight chaiiee of success as lonu: as the new 
discoveries that uive iis eonirol over the forces of 
nature liave not advaiieod further.” 


An Incident of the New Smo-Japanese War 

The ilefonec ol Clmiiei was n iiiilitury episode 
oi w'liieli till* Cliiiiesi* ]ico])li‘ iuii;lit well be jiroiid. 
All article in Tfir /’mplf'.s Tnhintr shows that the 
Jeliol eaiuiiaicii, which ended in the defeat of 
the ('hiiiese lorees wii" not without iieroie epi¬ 
sodes ol the same kind . 

Tilt* coiitimious artillery ami aerial hombardmeiit 
bj (lie er.iek units of thi* linjiciial Jajiariese Army, 
hiLs, so far. been iiii.ible to dislodae the jialiaiit 
Holdii'i's under (Icneral Siiiij; Chili-Yuan, a former 
Kiibordma'e ol (iciieral I'Aiif' Yu-lIsianR. fiom their 
slioni*;holtl at IlsifeiiKkuw To In* sure, tlie .lajianese 
invaders, Ictluu' loose llii* fury and hell of modern 
sci(*iitiHe yieiiiions of wiu, rnn.st have inflicteil 
treiiiemloiis casualties upon Ihese ill-equipped and 
pooily clad ( iiincse lioojis who have not only 
managed to hold lh(*ir own jiosilion, hut also carried 
out successful coiinter-altaeks and on occasion pul 
the enemy (o Ibi'ht. But even coiicedinj; that the. 
casualties have been in to 1 in favour of the .lapancse, 
which IS unlikely, the latter rniisl. have by now 
ample cause to reiirel the (renieiidous losses in 
(*ousequeiiee of the furious Imt uriHiioecssfiil attack 
njioti this impoitant Htialej>ie jKiint near the (Ireat 
Wall The downed determination of (Seneral Sunj>'8 
men to hold their position at all costs and tlicir 
readine.ss to make (lii.* siipreiiie sacrifice in the face 
of a vastly siin(*rior force have baillod the .Iapanp.se 
military ami driven (hem lo ri‘sort to thu threat of 
oxtendiiif* hostilities inside the Wall in the hope of 
foreln}? a taetipnl witlidrawal. This latter measure 
the Imperial Jupu'icsc (leiieial Btail'has so far failed 
lo carry out and latest reports from the North seem 
to indicate a ehanpe of taelies on the part of the 
invaders. 

There seems no other cxiilauation for the aueecBs 
of (letieral Hung’s men in cnlrcneliiiig themselvixs in 
their jircsent position than sheer bravery—the type 
of superb braver>' which Ihx-sidcut Waiia Chimi-Wei 
refers lo in his article as pittinu fits' and blood 
against the world’s most deadly wc, oiis of war. 
For this reason, critics have comiiared (ho battle of 
Usifeugkow to the battle of Vcrcltm. (Seneral Hung 
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probably has never lii’nitl of (lie histone order of 
ffeiieral IVtain. “7V/e// shnU not «pas.? I'’—and the 
.famnese invaders did not pass, even over (he dead 
bodies of the gallant heroes. 


A Paradox of Modem Education 
TUv Calhuhr Flo/A/ quoti-H (he followinjf from 
Aldoiis Huxley aliout one of (he efieet-. of tlie 
modern iieeumuhiiion of kiiouledpe 

Seieiiee iidvnnees from diseovery (o diseovery, 
politieid and eeonomie ehaii^es follow ono another 
Mitli a bewilderiiij; rarndity. The edueated have to 
“keej) up." They are hO busy keeping up that they 
heldom have time to read any author who thinks 
and feels and writes with style. In a rapidlj 
eliaiiging sge, there is a leal dangiT that bcinp; 
well-infoinied may prove ineompatilile with being 
cultivated To be well-informed one must rend 
imiekly a great number of merely instiiietive liooks 
To be eiiKivatcd one must read slowlj and with a 
lingering appreciation the comparatively few books 
(liat have been written by men who lived, thought 
and felt with style. 


The Population Problem of Europe 

lioberl 11 Kuezynskl is the author id u 
monumental work in two voJlInH‘^ on the poiui- 
liitioii problems of Europe. A review of the 
swond volume of this book in Paltfira] Snnitr 
(,htnrffrli/ .«iimiiuiri/.e.s its eonelmsions . 

Ill ^’olnme 1 ot this series (The Maemiilaii 
t oinimny. 1U2H), famdinrity with which is reconimeiid- 
ed ns is'scntial to an understandmi; of this study, 
Kuc/ynski demonstrated through the statistical device 
of the net rejirodnetion rate that m northern and 
western I'liiioju'iui countries 1(10 motheis bore only 
’.t'$ future motheis in 1!G(I. The well-loundetl 
eoneluHion was that the continuation of the fertility 
and moilality of Itlilti would lead eventually to the 
cxtinetioii ol the ])Opulation of that region. 

The volume under review examines the reprodue- 
tivitj of the populations of eastern and soiitliein 
Kuropeim couiitnes m so fai as the nvaiialiilily of 
birth stalislies i>ermits. The trends of fertibtv and 
mortality aie shown to have followed a eonrse’quite 
similar to the. tendeiuies manifest in northern and 
western Fiiiopi*. During the last few deeades both 
have fallen out the extent, of the decline has not 
Ixx'ii the same in all eouritries nor has the deeiease 
m inoitidity eorresixmded equally, in all instanees, 
with the drop in fertility rates. The rc'-iiU is that 
the populations of (he varions countries studied 
reveal marked ditferenees in their ]irospecta of 
maintaining an iiiereasc in the future Of all the 
poimlations considered that of llussia may be 
expected to increase for years to come. 'Jlie net 
reproduction latc of liiiesia’s population in 1929 was 
1. 7, that is, l(Xi mothers bore nearly 170 future 
mothers. Of the populations of south-western Euroi>c 
statistics for Bulgaria alone are adetjuafe to allow 
the computation of net reproduction rates lieforc 
iiud sinno the war. From 190ti-19]0, the net 
reproduction rate of Bulgaria’s population was 1, 75. 
By 1920 it had fallen to 1. 29. Fertility and net 
r^oduetion have declined in central Eurojie also. 
The net reproduction rate in Poland, in Lithuania 


and in the eastern provinces of Czechoslovakia 
compares with that of Bulgaria. In Hungary it was 
1.2 in J!L‘9 while in Austria, in the western provinera 
ol Czechoslovakia, in Esthonia and in Latvia 
pnpiilaticn is not reproducing itself. The pojmlations 
of South-western bTuiopc, notably those of Italy, 
Portugal and Spain, are shown to he re]>rodneing 
themselves only inoderiitely. In fact, it. ai)}iears, as 
the author points out (])* fi;}) (hat e,\eept for Russia 
“there seems no eountiy left in Europe with more 
than an average of four ’ ehildri-n to a woman passing 
through child-beurmg age, iii some countries the 
average is ns low as two." In spite of the vigorous 
caui]>aigii that has been earned out under the 
Fascist regime for a higher birth rate, the decline 
of fertility in Italv has been siiflieient to warrant 
the assumption (p. 59) that "if fertility and mortality 
should eonlinue to develop foi another decade as 
they have in the lu^it dieade, Ihc po|)nlalioii will no 
longer hold its own.” Even more interesting is the 
author’s significant observation relating to llm theory 
not infrequently eneoiinfeicd. that there is a high 
correlation lietweeii illitnaej and terlihly. The case 
of Portugal is cited in contrast with this view. 
.\cTOrdmg to (he eeiisiis of 1921, .50 per i-ent (>f the 
male ixipulation of Poitng.il and Tt pei lent of the 
female jiojnilatioii could not. lead, “and )ct fertility 
is far from being high" (]» 59). 


Human Nature in Soviet Russia 

In 77/r Xnr HfjitiiJilir Mr. E. ('. Limlenmn 
diseusse.« the qiie.stion . I.s hitimiii nature ehang- 
iiig in Ilii^siiiHis miim eoneliision-i are: 

fn the fiist place, there is stabjlit> in confeiuporniv 
Piissia and there issolulanty. Bcvolutionary vigilonce 
tends to relax in all spheres heeause. there is no 
longer any real dangei of counter revolutionary 
movements' from within. Beanies, there exist an 
enthusiasm, pnrlienlarly among the youth, which 
implies more than ]'assive adjustment. The jnimary 
Imnjgers are not satisfied , food is scarce and its 
(jiiality is jioor ; housing and sanitation are deplorably 
inadequate and eJollung is generally diiicient. One 
may explain the extraordinary jnlience and incredible 
enthusiasm of the people on the basis of three facts ; 
(a) eeonomie security within the piesent standard 
(‘Msts for all workers, ineliiding a job, insurance 
against sickness, accidents and old age ; (b) the 
tcchnolo)iieal programme and a system alie scheme of 
distribution to raise the standard of living have 
already jirovid sueeessfiil enough to hold forth a 
real promise for the future : and (e) failure to 
satisfy the primary hungers doe.s not produce a 
negativi' reaction because there are other f^oals which 
have thus far served to release energies and to 
Iiromote faith. 

The last-mentioned point calls for further elab¬ 
oration. Ordinary hardships are not diilicnlt to 
bear so long as people are imbued with belief in 
a distant ideal. And contemporary Russians certainly 
have faith—both in the goal which they have set 
for themselves and in their world mission. During 
('iiltural Oiimpies last year some fifty thousand 
Russian youths chanted over and over ; “We are 
changing the world, we are changing the world, we 
ore gauging the world." This fervour which makes 
the present hardships endurable cannot, patently, 
last lor long. It will flag when a rising standard 
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of livinif brings con lent men t, or when the non- 
eomniuiHiit world demonstrateH an efrective reflistanoe 
to the UnsHian formula of social chanp:c. What is 
much more hkely to happen, it seems t»> me, is 
this : Hoviet Uussi'a will win partial saceess for its 
materialistic pronramme by moving gradually to the 
llight while many of the capitalist nations of the 
world may adjust by moving toward the Ijeft 

I found in Russia many evidences of the latter 
trend, but perhaps one illustration will sufliec to 
make my meaning clear. In conversation with two 
machinists in a Russian iietorv, one an American 
and one Itntish, T finally askcil this <)ucslion * “If 
yon could be sure of a good job back nome, would 
yon prefer to be there Hoth were show to resimnd. 
but finally fhe Aincneitn workman began . “I don’t 
know how Jack lecls aliont it, but if 1 had onl.\ 
the job to consider and if I could be sure of getting 
as good a job as J have here. I'd jro back home 
Rut if I had to give up all the sminlics and the 
social and ediiciitional advantages which go with my 
job heic, I'd rather stay’’ 

Tt must be rerncmberwl that this man lived in a 
society III which he I'Oiild not own jwivale jiropcrty , 
the objccls for which he might cxiiciid his earnings 
were consumption goods and ciiltiiral enjoyments. 
After reminding Inm of this ciriimsUiice I asked 
wlnit he meant by ‘‘securities .and social and cduca- 
tioiittl advantages ’’ Jle thereupon e\]>laiiied the 
education whuh he received through the factory and 
through his trade union, the social life ot his work- 
eis’ club, and eonebidiHl by saying “Two voars ago 
I was seriously ill with jmeumonia I received 
medical eaie for six months. At the close of this 
jienod I returned to the factory and rejmrfed for 
vvoik Sly factory physician snegested that 1 ought 
to have a further "period ot rest and iwuperation 
and I was then sent to a rest home lu the southern 
mountains for three more months. When 1 finally 
came iinek my job was awaiting me. I had aeeiimn- 
lated no hospital or doctor's bills, and in fact I 
had Buirereil no economic setback of any kind. 
Where else could I find that sort of security 

Is it not obvious in this ease that tins viorker's 
so-enllcil human nature had changed Why should 
he devcloj) the habits of aeijuisiliveiicsa when he 
had alrcaidy found greater security through eoUw- 
t]vi/.ation Inan ho would be likely to find in a 
society which provides at best a precarious sc-curity 
even to those who own jiroporty i’ 

Prostitution, homosexualily and suicide were 
commnii manifestations in pre>TevolutionaTy Hnssia 
and the observer would have liccn correct In assum¬ 
ing then that these were elements of that part of 
human nature which the Russian folk embodied. 
But these aspects of civiliaatioii are now disajniearing. 
Why ? Because the principles of mental hygiene 
have been applied to social, economic and legal 
processes. Enthusiastio promoters of this jirogramme 
now proclaim that their goal is to eliminate neuroses 
entirely. When the inquirer recovers from the shock 
of this bold announcement and asks how this 
ambitious goal is to be achieved, he receives a sinijilo 
answer. The Russian mental-hygiene programme 
consists of three parts ; namely, (?') the elimination 
of organized religion with _ its accompanying fears, 
propagation of guilt feelings and psychoToirioally 
unsound procedures of atonement, (ii) uie legalizing 
of all forms of sex conduct except those involving 
relations between adults and children, and (iti) the 
application of psychology to labour for the purpose 


of furnishing every worker nith emolional satisfaction 
in his work. 

There cun be little doubt, it «cciiih to me, that 
such a jirogrammc, if earned out as a broad-scaled 
social jKilicy, would rcsiilt in marked changes in 
human behaviour. Hiiieido, jireviilciit even so lati' 
as 1i)2t> in Russia, has iiln^ady all bill disa|>jH'Mre(1. 
In other woids, the iiicidciice' of Mimitle dimiiiii-licd 
in Soviet Russia during the jiciiod wlicii it rose in 
the I'nitcd States. 


Conversations with Mussolini 

Emil Jjudnig Inis omboiliis] bis talks wilb 
jMiissoIini in :i now book Th<* .substunoo of l.lio'*!' 
convorsiitloiis is given in ii loviow in Thr Xrtr 
IirfiHhlir : 

Mussolini, in his coiivcrsalions wilh Tjiidvng ailinits 
Ins will to jiourr and indic.itcs fi.iiikly enough his 
roniaiilic sclf-diainiili/ation as the sinVcssor of Hit' 
('aesars. When (iiicstioncd as lo whetber fiom his 
jioint ol licw Ins “fallow litiin.m licino-s dcncrvc 
symjiathj rather than contempt,” he ansecis : “more 
s>inp.at.h'y, more compassion, much more i oinp.assioii.’’ 
Blit when asked wbelher lie hlill feels that "the 
masses ought not to know, but to lielieve,” he 
replies • It IS l.aitli that moves inounlains, not reason. 
Reason is a tool, but it can rievei bo the motive 
force of the luowd 'I'oday less than evei. Today 
people have not so much time as thi'y used to have. 
The capacity of the modern man for fintli is illiiiiit- 
able. Wlieii tlic masses arc like w.sx in my hands, 
when 1 stir their faith, or when T mingle' with them 
and arn almost criislicd by fliem, I feel mjscif In lie 
a p.srt of them. All the same, tbcie jicrsists in me 
a certain feeling of .avci'sion, like that which the 
inodcllei’ feels lor the cla.s he is nioniding. Does not 
the sculptor sonietimes smash liis block of marble 
into fragiiieiits because be caiiiiof shape it to represent 
tile vision he lias eonecived .’ Now and then this 
crude matter rebels ag.aiii.st the creator!” "Df course, 
every nnarcliisl,” hi' assures Ludwig, ‘‘is a dictator 
who has missed fire.” 

On the siibieci of ]\raixisni he is coj. He tells 
Ludwig tlmt in Ins early days be used to cnrrry a 
medallion of Marx as a talisman , but wheu asked 
what he thinks of Marx now, be answers merely. 
“That he had a profound critical intelligence and was 
in some sense even a prophet”- -anil (|iiickly slips away 
fioni the subject. “Itiit at that time, in Switzer¬ 
land, 1 had little chance of discussing such niattris,” 
etc. Yet the sometime Marxist still remembers what 
ho has learned, Ludwig remarks that an important 
pnblii' personage, evklently President Hoover has 
assured him that the jireseht I'risis is a mere tempor¬ 
ary dt'jircssion like the prcceiling ones. “To my 
mind.” says Mussolini, “ft is sonicUnng more 
momentous than th.at. a I'risis of the eajutalist system. 
The whole system is at stake." .\nd lo Ludwig's 
query as to why the United States should display 
80 little interest in polities, he answers that it only 
goes to show "how capitalism destroys the iiolitical 
instinct. The country in which capitalism has 
reached its climax is the most unpolitical in the 
world. Every four years the inhabitants arise from 
their slumbers to gel excited about some such 
question as whether more liquor shall ’rc drunk or 
less. Then the dotonlcd candidate wires congratula¬ 
tions to the elected President. Rairplay, perhaps; 
but it is not political warfare-.C«pitalism has 
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Bwitllowcd political intorcst. Now the woiltl is only 
intorcstucl in money. People think of nothing but 
their own money iiml that of olheis."—“I asked him 
whether it were true that in the Carta del Lavoro 
ho had himsi'lf inserted a clause to the ofroct that 
])rivate initiative was the most cHectivc htiinuliis 
to prodiietion. TJiat is so,' he answered ..‘Ihit I 
also insisted that when privati- initiative fails, the 
State must iiiteneiie. 'I'lie (iarta del Lavoro lies 
outside the ramre of <-apiiahsni ’ " Ihit though he 
admits that this state intervention is incieasin^, he 
refuses to <‘all it .State ,‘^o<-ialisiii. 

Vet one reali/es in rcadinj; these interviews that 
it IS not ahsotiitely impossible that, if Musssoliiii 
liiids the times j>ieHsin;> him, h(‘ may, as certain 
observers of l'’asciBm have hUfr^^ested, attempt to 
work around from faseisrii to Soinahsm. Ludwiu 
asks him why he doesn't ‘found Kiirope." ‘ You 
seem nioie leaily to aecci>t the hentairc than you 
weie live \eais ajio You niu;ht hcconic the loadiiin 
figure of the twentieth eentiiry !"—“’rriie,” lu* replies, 
"I am ne.iter to this idea than I was live years 

fifio. Hut I he tiiiK' IS not yet riiK- 'Ihc ciisis has 

first lo he intciisitied. Slew’ revolutions will eoine 
and It IS as their seipiel tliat the tyjie of the 
Kuro]ieaii of tomorrow will be estahlislied."—“Will 
the eapilalists continue to obey ?" asks Lndwifi - 
“The capitalists will no on doint; as they are told, 
down lo the very end. 'I'licy have no option and 
eiinnot put up any liirht. Capital is not (IikI , it is 
only a iiioaiiH to an end.” 

Hilt fujiiKise the capitalists don t obey And in 
any case (he capitalists outside Italy ha\c no 
Mussolini to command tlieiii. He dues not seem 

sannimu' aliont the piospeets of I'aseism in iui> 
eoiintiy othei than Italy. And sinec these eoiiversii- 

tions oceurrod, the emerfreiiec of the Chailie Cha]ihn 
moustaehe and the Harry K. Thaw ^alihlin^'s of 
Hitler must have causi'd him some luumcnts of 
uiu'iibiues«. 


Pacifism at Oxford 

The ri'cent jmeilistie re.'.nlution ol the Oxford 
I’^nioii is <liscns«ed liv Tin Wnih! Tmiinnnir 

The vole was JT.i lor and I'll luriunst the motion 
that “this House will in no ciiciimstancrs fedit for 

its Klim anil Countij,” and the place w.is the 

famous Oxford I’nioii.' And evto .nore strikiu}> was 
the vote ol .'id to 1 !(i anainst the suhscf|uenl motion 
of Kandolpli Ch irchill to expuiifie Ine teHolution 
from the minutis. 

In I'ommentiiii’ upon the lonrnalistic ri'.s])oiise to 
the firs' ]faeilist vole, tlm AV// Slfilrt.tintn uinl \nlion 
savs ■ .Seldom have we seen nnythiiifr more divertinfj 
than the rane and a-stotiishment caused hy the 

Oxford Ihikin resolu'ion. Tlie p.iues of the Tcfujiayh 
and Mintmnf PnsJ are wet with the tears of 

se.vn^oiiaruin O.xoniaiis lamentiii;’ over the deeudenee 
of (heir nht'i niotir.' The foiiner peiiodical also 
publishes an illumiuatiii^' article by Mr. K. M. 
ilardic, president of the Oxford I nion, from vvhieh 
the following words are taken. 

In the last year or two (he swing to the Left 
among students of polities at Oxford has lu’on very 
striking.- In fletolwr. I’.il’l the Oxford Ibiiversity 
l^abour Club did not hesitate to ask MaelAonalll 
to resign bis position as President of the Chib, and 
appointed Mr. »j. 1>, H. Cole in hi^ place... The 
Labour Club now hiui a men}befslji}i oi nearly five 


hundred, and that it holds a well-attended meeting 
every week is, in view of the iiuiunicrable calls on 
the time of an (Oxford undergraduate, a very credit¬ 
able achievement-- The Thursday Club, a disciission 
elub for Labour dons, has a membership of between 
thirty and forty, mostly men under the ago of 
thirty, most of them definite Hoeialists: it is said 
ttlioiigh here I am oiien to correction) that no Oxford 
economist e<*in be found to support the National 
(loveriimcnt... 

The October Club, a definitely Communist 
organization, held its first meeting in ,Tanuarv, ISKt?. 
Wiicn it was founded it was iii most Oxfoni circles 
regarded us a |okc mid not ii particularly good joke, 
and it was eoniideiilly prophesied that when its 
f(iund(>r went down the eliih would collapse. Actually 
it now has a memhership of between two and three 
hundred . 

In October, l!ii]...the House (Oxford I^iiioiij 
voted hy a majority of sixty-seven that: “In 
Socialism lies the only solution to the problems 
facing this country.” No such motion had ever 
before been carried. The jiroecss of the swing to 
the Lett has been i-ontiuuod this term 

The Manchester Uiiivci'sity Ciiiou likewise adopted, 
hy a vote of .’$71 to IDIi, n iiiotioii “that this house 
will under no eircumstaiices fight for its King and 
Country. 

With enthusiasm wi* direct the attention of 
Ainenean college sliideiils and professors to this 
leftward swing m Hrilish iiiiiversitu's. 


Vitamins and Industry 

Suntlifn Amniiitii bus the following note on 
the role of vitiuniiis in inilustnal jiroiluetion : 

it IS estimated that the li(),(K.ltMK)0 wage earners 
ill the Cnited .States iiro absent from (heir work 
hecause of illness at least I’lititMlOitHKl working days 
per year. The Metro]ioUian Lifi* Insurance, Company 
tound that eommoa colds are among the chief 
sources of lost time ((i7<K) emfiloyees) umouiiting to 
l’Jll,7 jHir l(Xn) employee’s foi the* year. 

In view of rcc.igm/ed autl-infcctive value of 
vitamin A, it seemed logical lo e-onsider the possilnlilics 
of deerensing (lie lost time of those dependent iqvon 
industrial I’lnploymenl for a livelihood by supplement¬ 
ing the dietary with material rich in vitamin A. 
Aei'ordiiigly, an investigation has lie'en conducted 
to determine whether using eod-hver oil as a 
su])p]cm(>nt to the usual home diet would be of 
definite economic value for elra*reH«ing lost time 
eattsed liy colds and snmlar infe'ctions. The results ol 
the experiment arc rejiorled in a recent issue of 
liiiluslnal ami Eiujntmtmi 

One hundred and cighty-five persons served as 
subjects of the' experiment Ol.’i women and 70 men). 
The control group of 1‘iH persons contained 8H women 
and 10 men. The members of the cxnerimentiil 
irroup wore given one tablcspoouful of eou-liver oil 
daily, during the morning or afternoon rest jieriod, 
ns a supplement to their usual home dietary. 

A daily record was made of all instances of illness 
OI absence of subjects. From these data a compilation 
was made of the number of subjects who developed 
colds during the experiment. It is interi'stiug to 
note that lOJ members of the cod-liver oil group and 
12 members of the control group did not develop 
colds during the cxi«a:iuicnt. For the purpose ot 
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conii)arisoii, however, these ilala have been reduced 
to a pcrccntaf>e banis. A consideration of the values 
of 55.1 per cent for tlie eod-Iiver oil Kroiip and 
:i2.S per cent for the control m-oup reveals a decided 
ditlcrence in the occurrence of colds, for (>7.2 ])cr cent 
of the controls develoiied colds dunni' the expennient 
whereas only -11 !• jicr cent of the cod-liver oil Kioiij) 
developed cohls diirnif' the same jierioil. 


I'he number of hours ot nbseiieo per jierson 
during!; the exiariment. was 12,S for the coil-livcr 
oil croup und 25.1 for the contiol gionp. In other 
woras. the subiects of the cod-liver oil urauii nero 
absent dnnng the ]>enod of ('xpeninent only half 
as inaii.N hours ns the subjects of the control 
Kroiip. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR INDIA 


On tlio 24lh March ii private 

incctiiifr of the IniornatLoiial C’oiiunittcii for 
India was liold, and it was decided to send two 
resolutions to the British Prime Minister and 
tlie Seerepirv of State for India. One of 
tlicso resolutions relat<‘ to the Mf'cnit trial and 
the other is on the White Paper The texhs of 
these r<‘soliitious are iiivi'n below. 

LBITKll SKNT TO 

The l{if;lit llonoiirable .1. Kaiiisay MacDonald 
M. P., PiiiiH! Minister, London, 11 Downinii; Stret't. 

The lli^ht Honourable Sir Sainiiel Hoarc 
Hecrctaiy of State for India, Loudon. India Ollicc. 

Sii, 

1 enclose a re,'Solution pa^-icd by the Spriiif? 
(Joiiferenee of our Interuatioiial (’oinniittee on 
Itidian Atlair,-!. Tin* ])eaee bid.weeii (Iw^at 
Britain and India, both members of tlie League 
of Nation-, is con-idered liy our (’oiiferenc'c to 
be an inb-inational object concerning all nation- 
and involving tin* future relations between 
Europe mid Asia. 4 ’herefore we beg to .submit 
to you this lesolutioii. 

For Uie Coinmittei 
(Sd.) Ellen lIoru]i 

Jlini. Sfrrtim if. 


IlKSOI.rTIONS 

J'fis'^Cfl liif I hr (\tiijrrriirr on lint in on 
.Mnrrh J.fiW, lU.Ci 

This (’onfcrence ol the International Com- 
niittei* on Indian atlair.s liaviiig eoiisidercd the 
Willie I’aper and liaving noted the overuhelming 
nature ot the siifeg'uard.s tor Jmpenal iiile that 
are tlierem ]irovided expresses the Iiojk* thnt in 
the eoniiiig di-eii-sions on the Bill to be laid 
liefore Parliament provision will lie made for a 
real niea-ure of self gov<*riiment tor India. 

It urges the reiea-e of all ])olitieal ])ri-oiu“i- 
,-o that all the real leaders of llie Indian inass«*» 
can take part in tlie discussion on terms of 
eompleh' ei|ualily 

The liitiTiiational ConimiWee on Indian 
allaiis ha- leaim-d with jirolound regret the heavy 
senteiiei's pa-s-ed on tlie Alei'iiit piisoni'i's, alter 
an unduly tnotraeted trial, lor the organix.iiig of 
trade 11111011- among Indiuii worker-. 

It urges the Briti-li (Jovernineiit, for the .-ake 
of the good iiami' 'if Biilaiii among (he nations, 
to -eeiiie their immediate lele.isc. 

Biiri.KVM’.D nr.-Ti!\M iii;i> Hi! 

(1i;m'V\ Foi the Comniitti'e 

(Sd.) I'ilh'ii lIorii)i 

I Inn. ScirdiOif 
(’omile InUTuational Pour I'Inde 



(iKSi'.v.v, March 2H, ltl.5 
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When Will India Be Free ? 

Many Indians hope that India will bo 
free. Many havo even the firm faitli that 
fihi* will })e free. But perhaps^ no one can 
say when and how she will be free. There 
arc‘ tho-^e who doubt if India will ever be 
free. There may be some who think that 
she will never be free. And, lastly, there 
are the p<*ople wh(* are too backward, too 
ignorant, too iiiditrorent to ]>olitics, or 
too non-polideally minded to think of the 
<MHUitrv*s depcnden(*e or freedom. It is not 
possible to estimate the numerical strength 
of these different sections of the population. 
But there is no doubt that political conscious¬ 
ness has been growing very fast even among 
the illiterate masse.*!, wlm form P2 per cent 
of the people of India. 

Though it is impossible to say definitely 
when and how India will bn free, it is not 
diHicult to discover the obstacles standing 
in the way of her freedom. When these are 
removed or weakened, India may be free. 

Whatever stands in the way of Indian 
unify is an obstacle to [n<liu’s freedom. 

There are among Indians many divisions 
and sub-divisions of many kinds. They are 
«o well known that it is unnecessary to men¬ 
tion all of them. Only some comparatively new 
kinds of divisions will be referred to here. 

The people of India have been divided 
into martial and non-martial classes, and 
the country into martial and non-martial 
pravinces. But neither in India, nor in 
any other country, are whole classes of 
people martial or non*martial. Even 
among dioae who may be called non- 
martial^ there have been iodividuals 
quite at Inrave and martial as the bravest 


among those who have been styled “warlike " 
and amoug the latter there have 
been individuals noted for their timidity 
and faint-heartedness. There is no pro¬ 
vince of India which has not prodticod 
warlike fighters and military leaders. 

Tliosj* provinces and classes which are 
considered non-martial recent such discri¬ 
mination for various reasons. It is based 
on untruth. It i.s a reflection on their 
char.icbT because of the implication that they 
do not possess <‘.»nrage. It deprives them 
of the right and frees them from the duty of 
defending their country and to that extent 
degrades them and makes them inferior to 
and dependeut on those who are classed as 
martial. And, lastly, though they pay taxes 
just like, and perhaps more than, the warlike, 
they are deprived of the economic advantage 
of being connected with the array. 

The resentment, referred to above, felt 
by those who have been classified «a qon- 
raartial, is natural. But p^n-Iudian 
patriotism re<iuirea that the provinces and 
classes called maitial should also condemn 
this sort of grouping and demand that the 
army should be recruited solely on the basis 
of physical fitness and other requisite quali¬ 
fications, irrespective of provinces and 
classes. When the provinces and classes 
called martial have risen to this height of 
pan-Indian patriotism, overcoming economic 
selfishness and provincial and class vanity, 
then one obstacle to India’s freedom will 
disappear. But up till now the provinces 
and classes receiving prefereiftial trentmeot 
have not raised their voice ^nmst tbe 
division of the provinces and their inhahify p t s 
into martial and ndn-martial. 
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The ralers of tho Indian States, and some 
States’ people also, want more seats in the 
Central Legislature than their population 
would entitle them to. When they will see 
the injustice of such desire and will demand 
only equal treatment with the Provinces, then 
another obstacle to Indian freedom will dis¬ 
appear. 

Some provinces are given preferential 
treatment in the matter of the allotment of 
seats in the Central Legislature, on the ground 
of their alleged exclusive importance, tho 
implication being that the other provinces 
are unimportant. This sort of preferential 
treatment of some provinces and the conse¬ 
quent discrimination against some other 
provinces, are a feature of the present 
Montagu-Chelmsford constitution of India, 
and they are also a feature of the constitution 
proposed in tho White Paper. When tho 
provinces which have received this favour 
and most probably will receive it in tho 
coming constitution, will themselves condemn 
this sort of discriminatory arrangement and 
scorn to receive such favours at the hands 
of imperialistic masters, valuing real equality 
and fraternity with Indians of all provinces 
more than any such favours, then, and 
not till then, will disippear yet another 
obstacle to India’s freedom. Rut as yet, 
not even the most eminent patriots of 
the favoured provinces have advised their 
fellow-provincials to repudiate such favours. 

In the present Montagu-Chelmsford con¬ 
stitution some classes and religious com- 
nmnities have received weightage at' the 
expense of other classes and religious 
communities. It has been proposed to 
perpetuate and extend this kind of injustice. 
This sort of discriminatory treatment has been 
resented by those who have siifFcred. But it 
is not enough that they should resent. Pan- 
Indian patriotism demands that those who 
have been the recipients of favours should 
scorn to receive them. When they not only 
cease to “demand” (whicli means pray for) 
favours but actually spnrn them, then, but 
not till then, will disappear yet another 
obstacle to India’s freedom. 

VHiea favours cease to he a temptation to 
Btat^ provinces, eommunities and clatees tud 
%inn they are. xejeoted by tl^e who have 


hitherto craved and received them, then Indbi 
will surely he on the way to freedom. 

*'The Neof Sfafesman and Nation" 
on the White Paper 

'iJie New Sfafc'iinin ami Nation attaches 
the greatest importance to the establishment 
of a democratic federal government in India. 
It says : 

“Taking a long vibw, thu i«ettintr up of a 
demoLTiitic Fwloral G:>vernni«nt fur three tinndred 
and fifty million pjople m-iy well bu tho most 
important event of this dee-ide. The future of 
Asia and of Western civilization depend upon the 
Huecess or failiue ot this scheme. The new 
coiistihitioti will not bo an expcriinont, like the 
M >rlcy-Minto or the Montaj;u reforms. Ouce 
a Federal (Jovernmont has ooine into lieinji;, it 
will be^rin, if it is any (>(>od at all, to develop a 
vitality of its own. Its connections with Fnj;land 
will be modified by precedents and by tho loree 
of circumstances. However uns<atisfa(‘tory may 
l>e the surrjiindini>:s of its birth, norhiiit' can 
alter tho basi<‘ foot that a new and iniiuenscly 
important entity is to be brought into being. 
The Indian Federal Government may be a stable 
and powerful factor in world politics when tho 
whole structure of European soiuety lias been 
altered out of recognition.’* 

All this might bo true ou the aH.siirnption 
that a geuuinely democratic federal govern¬ 
ment was going to be sot up in India. 

But our British contemporary itself has 
noted that such an assumption would bo 
unwarranted, as its following observations 
show : 

“Nothing could bo less inspiring than the bald 
announcement of this event in the official White 
Pt^r. It is a typical production of the India 
Oince, wriiicn by people ignorant of India and 
out of sympathy with her people, llere is a 
document of overwhelming imjiorlanco to every 
inhabitant of India, yet it was obviously drawn 
up without the faintest regard to its effect upon 
Uie millions in that country, hut only with an 
eye to a handful of disgruntled Uonservativa 
mlitieians and a few retired and senile OJflci^s. 
The most powerful factor in present-day Indian 
politics is distrust of Ilritish intentions, the fear— 
well jnstifi id by many incidents in tho past— that 
the (xoveriimcnt of India will, in Lord Lyttoii’a 
phrase of fif^ yatrs ago, ‘take every moans in 
their power of breaking to the heart the words of 
promise they had uttered to tho ear.' In order 
to placate a few Englishmen nothing has been 
done to disprf this fear. The date of iaauguratine 
the new constitution is always held to be a vital 
point, but it is left dependent upon such unoertain 
taebors as tho ‘successful’ working of a reserve 
bank which has still to be founded, and the 
rcstoraCiou of ‘India's hormal oxpirt surplus.’ 
The insistemee upon -half the States joiainK tha 
Feden^oa al») suggests t>> luitisn tniaiU the 
poaiiibility of delay and iatilgue. 
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‘•TIm' draftiofi; of the White Paper with the 
primary object of eatisfying 'Coneervafiye elements 
m England has led to an absurd oycr-emphasia 
upon the queMtion of ‘safe^uarda’ and to an 
ambigaity which can only be intentional.’’ 

The British weekly then proceeds to 
make adverae comments on the safe-guards 
dealing with finance and with defence and 
on the manner in which the WHito Paper has 
stressed the emergency powers of the Viceroy 
and the Governors. It supports the non- 
exclusion of "Law and Order” from the 
authority of the Provincial Ministers, but 
procecd.s to observe: 

“In order, however, to meet Oonservativo 
crilicism the White Paper states that in the 
Instrument of Instructions for Provincial 
(governors a direction will be inserted ‘that ho 
should bear in mind the close connection between 
his special respoiisibillty for peace and tranquillity 
and the internal a'lniinistration and discipline of 
the Police.' One has only to imagine a future 
Governor with the mentality of a L »rd Lloyd, 
or even of a Lord Curzon, to foresee endless 
friction with the ]VIinistor in charge of Home 
affairs.’’ 


The proposals dealing with the future of 
the Indian Civil Service, etc., have also boon 
criticized. In conclusion, however, the 
British paper desires that Indians should 
make the best of a bad bai^ain by working 
or working under the constitution proposed 
to be given to them. 


“Glaring as these defects are, we should not be 
blind to the immense potentialities of the new 
seJieme. Although Federal India has, alas, only 
Mrs. Gamp for a midwife^ there is no reason to 
despair of her future if she can survive the first 
few years. Hafe-guards and emergency powers are 
defects of the transitional period only, even if 
Rir Samuel Hoare has not the courage to say 
so in public. If, in every provincial capital and 
in Delhi, Indians will onlv enter their Lr-gislatnrcs, 
will nse their powers boldlv and with a full 
reooguiiion of certain special diSiculties which 
democracy must face in India, they will find that 
the English, fully occupied with their own 
political and economic diflUcttlties, will increasingly 
leave them to their own devices. The few 


hnndred British Officials, brought up under the 
old regime, will be either assimilated or will 
retire. AfUv a few years the Governors and the 
Viceroy will be as powerless to act unconstitn- 
tionally as any Governor in the Dominions, for 
the simple reason that they will have no cadre of 
Officials through which to carry on an alternative 
administration. *1116 real danger lies in the 
mentality of those now eoga^ in public life, 
both in India uid in Englaim. The dozen years 
following Amritsar h^ve been marked by the 
’exaeerbation of Indian opinion, by a bitter and 
lerritde zepnasion, engeodenng ba its turn an 
, iaoreasliig waoerhatlob and modi nnwiae leader- 
ddp on we nmniallit sida 11» icznlt ia a Idiid 


of political defeatism which can only play into 
the hands of those mischievous and irresponsible 
old men in this country who arc trying to wreck 
the new constitution. If India could produce 
men with the patience and cominonsense of 
Cavour the future would indeed be hopeful. The 
greatest danger is that a half-hearted and un¬ 
imaginative Government in 

Indians to think that only a Garibaldi can save 
them.” 

Trim, "safeguards and emergency powers 
nre defects of the transitional period only.” 
But as the duration of the transitional period 
has nowhere been fixed in the White Paper, 
it would not be unfair to assume that the 
safe-guards and emergency powers are deli¬ 
berately meant to last as long as the British 
connection with India lasts. 

The British weekly expects that, if only 
Indians will enter the Legiblalures and wiU 
use their powers boldly, and so forth, "they 
will find that the English, fully occupied with 
their own political and economic difficulties, 
will increasingly leave them to their own 
devices.” Even at present the English are 
directly concerned and occupied only with their 
own political and economic difficulties, wbich 
are not insignificant. They do not care to face 
and overcome India’s political and ceonomio 
difficulties. What they do is so to deal with 
Indian affairs as to be able to overcome or 
tide over their own political and economic 
difficulties. For instance, take the Ottawa 
agreement, take the tying of the rupee to the 
tail of the pound sterling, take the stimulus 
given to the exportation of gold from India 
when many otlicr coiintrics have placed an 
embargo upon the exportation of gold h<m 
their countries. Indians have not been left 
to their own devices. If it be ai^ued that at 
present the Indians in the Legislatures do 
not use their powers boldy and henco the 
English are not obliged to leave them to 
their own devices, the reply is that when the 
Swarajists were in the Legislatures in their 
full strcDglh and used their powers boldly, 
even then the English were not compelled to 
leave Indians to their own devices. It must 
bo borne in mind that at that time the present 
Montagu-Chelmsford constitution was in 
operation, and that it gives ia,,|>ractice greater 
powers to the representatives of'he people 
than the White Paper constitution proposes 
to do. 6o, if under the present constitution 
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and with ^the English fully occupied with 
their own political and economic difficuUieB/’ 
Indian representatives in the Legislatures 
have not been left to their own devices, there 
is no justification for hoping that under the 
White Paper constitution Englishmen will 
leave Indians to their own devices, when the 
Indian representsitives will be more powerless 
than they are at present. In fact, the White 
Paper proposals appear to have been deli¬ 
berately drafted in such a way ns to deprive 
the Legislatures of even the little power 
which they at present possess. 

Hence, if Indians enter the Legislatures to 
be set up according to the (Jonstitution Act. 
they should not do so w'ith the prospect held 
out by tii<' British weekly. Indians can 
enter the future Legislatures with the object 
of opposing the biireaiieraey in the same way 
as their co-workers outside the l.<egislutnres 
would fry to thwart tlic Tory plans of 
destroying Indian self-government. 

As for the British Officials brought up 
under the. old regime retiring and leaving 
no cadre of officials to help the Governor- 
General and Governors to act "unconsti¬ 
tutionally,” why, the British successors of the 
old officials will imbibe and cany on tlie 
traditions of their sun-dried predecessors. 
For, tlie White Paper nowhere says definitely 
that at the end of any fixed period recruitment 
of officers for the Indian Civil Servic<‘ and the 
Indian Police Service hJh/II cease in Britain. 

The Neir Slatcsmau unJ Nation buildt, 
its hopes on India possibly producing men 
of the type of Cavour, and apprehends the 
danger of Indians being ltd io think that 
only a Garibaldi can save them. 

Capours and Garibaldis 

In no age and no couiitiy has the world- 
order produced a* plentiful crop of Cnvours 
and Garibaldis. Italy, whicb stood in need 
of them, produced only one of each type. 

A Garibaldi must not be tliought of only 
as embodying qualities opposite to those 
of a Cavour. The qualities of both worked to- 
wnrds the aocomplishment of the same object 
As ChambersVi Mtai/clopaetHa has it, 

“The aaihitioo of NappleQu, the military ittllantry 
of tife Idtt (Victftf Emnumoet), the enthuBiasm 
of 43atHMtldL wcao all made to co-operate towanjto 


hiB (Ohvoar’a) plan for satisfying the national 
anpirations of Italy under a lasting oonstitntionsf 
rula” 

The same work of reference, with its rather 
uneuthusiastic estimate of Gaiibaldi^s 
personality, writes of him : 

“On 2a(l June 1883 he died, and was sincerely 
mourned, not only by bis fellow countrymen, but 
by the lovers of " liberty thronehont Enropeu 
Fur though as a soldier he was perhaps nothing 
more than a good commander of irregulars, and 
though his ignorance of political considcrationa 
sometimes did actual harm to the rauso ho 
advocated, yet it would be impossible to overrate 
the imiiortance to Itaiiaii unity of his whole- 
souled devotion to his country, a devotion which 
he c.omaiunicated to all with whom he came in 
contact.” 

In our first note in (bis issue we have 
suggested how some of the obstacles to 
Indian unity and freedom may cease to exist. 
Wo are not unaware that the prospect of 
their disappcoranct* is somewhat remote and 
utopian. But there is no harm and there 
would be some gaio in cherishing such a 
prospect and w'orking towards its rcaliKation. 

There is no inherent improbability iit 
India producing a statesman of the calibre 
of Cavour or a soldier like Garibaldi, or both. 
It would not be proper to institute a compa¬ 
rison between Cavour and auy Indian 
statesman. But supposing we had an Indian 
C<avour who eoiild defeat the English in the 
game of politics, he would find greater scope 
for bis talents under the present constitution 
than under the one outlined in the White 
Paper. Surely the British "National^ 
Minijjtry arc not such fools as to deliberately 
or tlirough oversight provide greater scope 
for the talents of an Indian Cavour under 
the coming regime than in the existing one. 
Englishmen have taken some trouble and put 
India to greater trouble and considerable 
expense in order to prevent auy possible 
future Indian Cavours and Garibaldis from 
having any opportunities. 

Italy of the fifties of the last century was 
differently situated from India of today. 
And Great Britain, too, at present oceupies a 
place among civilized nations different from 
that occupied by Austria in the fifties of the 
last century. The Italians were a Christian, 
sEuropean and white people, with whom other 
such peoples might naturally feel mme 
sjrmpathy than wi^ a dark-skiiine^ 
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ChiistiaD, Asiatic people. Moreover, iadia 
is a market for the manufactorcd goods of all 
Western industrialized nations (and of Japan) 
and wonld continue to be so, so long as she 
is not free. Italy was never such a market. 
Why should tlie industrialized nations of the 
world support the cause of Indian freedom 
even indirectly and thus deprive themselves 
of a market ? 

There is no Piedmont in India to form the 
nucleus of a free India and the lever as it 
were to Kiise the remaining parts of the 
country. There is no ambitious Napoleon Ill 
to try to humiliate Great Britain as ho 
humiliated Austria. England helped the 
cause of Italian unity and freedom. Is 
that her attitude tow.'irds India ? 

For these and other reasons we need not 
look forward to and wait for the advent of 
Cavours as, our saviours. 

If some such men come, well and good. 
But in the meantime let all of us, humble 
though we are, try to do our duty and be 
our own liberators. One of these duties 
undoubtedly is to cultivate world opinion 
and world sj'mpathy. But the main thing is 
that which we can do ourselves. 

By all that we have written above we do 
nut at all mean that the iinilicution and 
independence, of Italy has no lessons for us. 
Wc certainly can and ought to learn valuable 
lessons from the freedom movements 
of Italy and other countries, always 
bearing in mind the differences in time, place 
and circumstance. Dr. Taraknath Das's 
article on Cavour in the present issue shows, 
as is well known, that many Indian patriots 
have learnt lessons from Italy. So far as 
the Italian freedom movement is concerned, 
several books in English are available. 
Thayer's book on Cavour (1915) may serve 
the busy reader’s purpose quite well. 

B0ngal Governments ''Provisionat' 

List of **Schedulea** Castes 

On the 19th January last the Bengal 
Government published a list of the Depressed 
Classes of Bengal. In the Censns of 1931, 
they have b^n calledl '^Exterior Castes.” 
Th^ are also called "scheduled castes.” The - 
Qoveram^t pubtidised lAe provisional 
widi ike observatioiM t 


"Before making the list filial, however, the Loan 
Government have decided to pnblwh it for 
criticism.” 

“It excludes some castes like the Telis and Kaluik 
from which definite objections have been received 
against inclusion in any list of 'depressed classes’.” 

Publication for criticism implies that 
action will be taken oii such criticism. And 
the exclusion of Telis and Kalus from the list 
on the ground that they objected to be includ¬ 
ed implies that, if other castes objected, they, 
too, would be excluded from the list. 

The Bengal Government's provisional list 
contained the names of SO castes. The 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Habba has been 
informed that since the publication of the 
official list of depressed castes or classes for 
criticism, representations from the following 
castes have been submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal for exclusion from the list of 
scheduled castes as prepared by the Govern¬ 
ment : 


Oantfii 

Nummcal Strength 

Bagdi 

9,87,570 

iibuiniali 

72.804 

1Ihoba 

2,29,672 

.falia-Kaiburta 

;i,52,072 

.Jhalo-Malo 

1,98,099 

Kapah 

1,65,589 

Nagar 

16,164 

NaUi 

3.84,634 

J’od 

6,67,731 

I’lindai' 

31,235 

RajbangHhi 

18,06,390 

Raju 

56,778 

Hukli 

3,860 

Hunn 

76,920 


Thta! 50,19,536 


In his pamphlet on Bengal Under Commu- 
imI Award and Poona Pact Sir N. N. Sircar^ 
Advocate-General of Bengal, writes thak 
"Eighty-six castes have been scheduled by 
the Bengal Government. The total of these 
will be 9,336,624.” If the castes from which 
objections to inclusion in the official list have 
been submitted, arc excluded from it, the 
total number of those included will be 
43,17,088. 

From this total the number of Namasudraa 
also ought to be deducted. Their number is 
20,86,192. Subtracting this number from 
43,17,088 we get 22,30,896 as the numerical 
stren^h of the depress^ castes m Bengal. 

The reason for holding tiuit the Nama- 
Budrae should be excluded from the list of 
the depressed classes is that in the Censoa 
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Report prepared by Government they are 
called Namasudra, Nama-Brahman, Nama- 
Brahmo. Those who claim to bo Brahmans, 
Ksbatriyas, or Vaishyas, f. e., members of 
the *^twice-born” castes, cannot consistently 
also claim that they arc socially backward 
or depressed. It is not true, too, that the 
Namasudras are politically backward. There 
are hundreds of Namasudra gr.idiiates and 
lawyers and physicians. Many members of 
the provincial executive and judicial services, 
not to speak of lower services, arc Nama- 
andras. Several Namasudras have hitherto 
become ejected members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council by open contest with 
candidates of other Hindu castes. 

Though the present writer docs not 
observe any distinction of caste, it may be 
signed that his Brahmin parentage makes 
him biassed. Let us, therefore, quote some 
opinions of European officials of Government 
on the Namasudra caste, as given in Sir N. N. 
Bircar’s pamphlet named above ; 

(1) Paras. KS and 8'V2 of the Census Report 
of Bengal show that in 1911 they claimed to be 
Brahmins. The Distrirt Oaxetteer snows that they 
still claim descent from Brahmins. 

(2) ‘Tt is a progressive caste in more than one 
way. It has grown steadily and largely, while 
other Hindu castes bad only slight increases.— 
'For some generations they have shown sturdy 
I independence....They have also taken up education 
«is a means of advance with real earnestness, 
and are stradijy progressing in that respect.” 

{Dishritti Oaxetteer of Farid pur by tl’Malley). 

“The Namasudra is in fact proud of ins Caste. 
No Namasudra would l>e likelv to conceal his 
caste from the enumerator.... The awakening of 
political conseiousnesB among the Namasiidras is 
■a recent phenomenon which is likely to have a 
•considerable polilical iraportam-e in the future. 
Already Namasudra members have been returned 
to Bengal Council, and the Namasudra candidate 
has been in evidence at the elections in this 
.District.” 

Mr. FAWCUB—xSIp/ttewienf Report of AAu/wa—(1908). 

“It should be stated, as a Community, the 
Namasudras show considerable nptiinde for 
organization, and that the ideals pursued by the 
better classes among them seem praiseworthy. 
As an instance of this msy be mentioned a Con* 
ierenoe recently held (March 190B), which was 
attended by Namasudras from Khulna, the adjoin- 
iug districts and some districts of l<]aBtem Bengal. 
iFroni Uie published reports it appears that its objects 
were the spread of education, the establishment of a 
permanent fund and the removal of social evils.” 
0’Mai.i<ev’s Distriet Qaxofledr of Kkulna~{lS^), 

“The Namasudras are very partkuiar as regaitlB 
.casta.: prejudices. They never stiow a European 
to emnti ar walk over their cooking place, on board 
<• '.IjeiA tod if one madvoctentry dose so whUs 


food Is being prepared it is at once thrown 

O'Mai.ley'8 District Oaxetteer of <^$sore — {1912). 

“In Jessore and Khnlna the Namasudras now 
claim Brahman descent.” (Ibitl). 

“The Namabudms are not only the m(»t 
numerous, but also one of the mo^ iuteresting 
castes in .Tessore, owing to their indepeudenee 
and self-reliance and their efforts to rise in social 
state.” {Ibid). 

Social Uplift Thrown Info the 
Background 

The thirty seats reserved for the Bcnglil 
depressed classes—nobody knows who 
exactly they are, have proved to be such a 
bribe that some of those who formerly claimed 
to belong to tlic high castes of Brahmin, 
Kshatriya or Vaisliya, now foreswear them¬ 
selves and demand promotion (!) to the list 
of scheduled castes. Mahatma Gandhi has 
made himself a Harijan by adoption from 
entirely disinterested, philanthropic and high 
motives. But such is not the case with those 
who now foreswear themselves. Tt practi¬ 
cally amounts to their declaring that tliey 
would agree to be considered base-born R 
(we do not consider them base-born), thereby 
they could gain some worldly advantage. 
Their behaviour, however deplorable, can be 
understood. 

But it is difficult to appreciate the 
attitude of those followers of Mahatma 
Gandhi who insist on proving that half or 
more than half the Hindu population of 
Bengal are depressed, thus degrading them in 
spite of what many castes themselves say, in 
order to show that the Poona Pact has given 
the Bengal depressed castes less seats or not 
more seats than they ought to have. 
Mahatmaji did not make the Poona Pact^ 
he simply assented to it. But even if he 
had been its author, it would net be 
sacrosanct. It ought to be altered, if it be 
found to have been based on wrong data, 
or if it be found undesirable for any reason. 
That we presume is Mahatmaji's own attitude. 
For he has agreed to consider Dr. Ambedkar's 
proposal to modify the panel system of 
primary election of the depressed class 
candidates in favour of a different kind of 
arrangement. 

if'What's in a Name ?„/' 

Untouchable, nnapproacbable, nnsbadotp* 
able, depressed, backwsra, exterimr, M^ednled 
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—we do not liko any of these nimcs. What 
we want in that their connotations should 
disappear. 

Next to the Pfiiphet of Inlatn, what name 
is held in greater veneration in the Tslamic 
world than Khalifah or C iliph, wlilch means 
a successor of Muhammad, the Muhammadan 
chief civil and religious ruler? But in 
some parts of India, Mussalman tailors are 
often called Khaiifahs. Probably they were 
at first 80 called in order merely to humour 
them. 

Take again the word Mchtar. It is a 
Persian word meaning priiir-e. Outside India 
it is still used in that sense in some countries. 
For example, the ruling prince of Chitral 
is called the Mehtar of CiiUr.il. In Persia 
it was originally a title or a part of the 
title of certain great officers of the royal 
household.. There it now means a groom, a 
stable boy. In some parts of India it means 
a scavenger. What an irony of fate ! We 
do not know what f.iU* i.s in store for the 
word Hariiatt, 

Indirect Unintended Congress Support 
to Premier*s Communal Decisiont etc. 

Whatever agitation Mahatma Gandhi 
carries on through the post office by writing 
in Ilarijan and to friends must be of a non> 
political character. 8o his entire pro-occupa¬ 
tion is with secnrlng templo-ontry for the 
so-called untouchables and other human rights. 
This has led his followers also to devote 
almost exclusive attention to similar ques¬ 
tions concerning these "depressed’^ classes. 
We say "almost exclusive attention," 
because of interlndes like the holding of the 
last Congress session in Calcutta and the 
consequent repressive activities of the 
Government. 

When Mahatma Gandhi accepted the Poona 
Pact and broke his fast, he took care to point 
out that this did not imply acceptance of 
the Britisii Prime Minister's communal 
dccisinti, commonly known as the Couimunal 
Award. Bat as, being a prisoner, he cannot 
proaonnee any opinions on political qticBtioar, 
without the permission of the. Government ^ 
at he haa notrepoated again and again his 
tKUHipoe^taiice of the Cotnuiiinal Award, and 


as, as a prisoner, he has by permission of 
the Government been writing exclusively 
on matters relating to untoiichability and 
occasionally, directly or indirectly, signifying 
his continued adherence to the Poona Pact, 
that pact has become sacred in the eyes of 
his followers. '* 

They appear to have forgotten that 
adhering to and defending the Poona Pact 
implies indirect adherence to and defence of 
the Communal Award, in order to prevent any 
such inference being drawn, they ought to 
repeat every day, or at least as often as they 
defend the Poona Pact, that they do not at 
all accept the Communal Award and that 
they will adhere tf» tlie Poona Pact only if 
the Communal Award stands and cannot bo 
U])3et But they are doing nothing of the 
kind. 

So fur as we are concerned, we have 
condemned the Communal Award, and we 
have also condemned the Poona Pact to the 
extent that it is as harmful to national 
interests as nr more harmful than the 
Communal Award. We have not yet seen 
any reason to change our attitude. We arc as 
much opposed us t*ver to all the proposed 
divisions and 8ub-divisions of the nation in- 
which the White Paper abounds. 

Onr position is and has thronghont con- 
sistcnly been nationalistic and democratic ou 
the question of coustitntionul reform. As 
Ilindns we have insisted only on the ordinary 
equal citizens’ rights for Hindus. We have 
not claimed any special rights or privileges 
for them. We have been and still are opposed 
to separate electorates and reservation of 
seats with or without weightage for any 
community or class. 

The League of Nations treaties for the 
protection of minority rights represent and 
embody the collective wisdom of the majority 
of the civilized nations of the world, includ¬ 
ing the British. These treaties Bcek to- 
protoct the Right Nationality, the Right 
to life, personal liberty and freedom of 
worship, tile Right to equal treatment, Rights 
with regard to the use of the minority 
language, and the Bight to obtoin a share of 
public funds devoted tu educatibnai, ruligioua 
or charitable purposes. The only minoritie* 
recoguiaed are those of mce^ language and 
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religion. Thear treatiea do not provide for 
separate representation of minorities in legis¬ 
latures by separate electorates or resei*vation 
of goats, nor do they’ contain any of the other 
anti-national and anti-democratic abomina¬ 
tions which prevent the giowth of national 
unity and solidarity or tend to destroy them 
where they exist to anv extent. 

Ever since tin* days when we were 
students we have in piMotice worked against 
untouchability and caste. So we welcome 
all efforts to destroy caste exclusiveness in 
all direetions. But as deraoerae.y in sochil 
matters is not antagonistic to democracy in 
politics but the two are interdependent and 
strengthen each other, we desire that the 
country as a whole should make simnltaneous 
progress in all directions. Hence we are 
opposed to the communal award and its 
amendment in part, the l*oona Pac.t. 


aitenint to take rommunton vitli (he whites ; 
likewise, except in the North, he cannot attend 
Rchoole, public or private, «ith the whites, aad 
the public schools info which he is segregated 
are inferior in arehiteeture, in loration and in 
scholastic standing to the others, although the 
black man pays his school-tax like any other roan, 
lie is kept out of select hotels, restaiirante, and 
places of public entertain men t, not ouiy in the 
t?outh but in the North.”— Rev. .raiifEs, M. Otum 
(\ H. 1*.. «|uote«I in OifJwfir Mwions, March, lil.'i;i. 

Coanferacflng Lies about India 

That many Britishers and their American 
hirelings tell lie.s about India is perhaps 
mostly due to eagerness to safe-guard British 
monopfily, domination and self-interest ; but 
possiblv colour prejudice has also somethiiig 
to do with it. 

Dr. Kabindranath Tagore Ims issued a 
statement in which he observe.** that ho fully 
agrees with what Mr. V. .T. Patel has recently 
said in London about the need of coiinter- 


Wesfern Colour Bar and Indian 
Unfouchabilify 

MalKitina Gandhi has said that in lighting 
the battle of the Havijans he is lighting for 
the rights of all those in every country who 
have been deprived of the enjoyment of their 
hninan heritage. In East -and West alike 
there are large numbers of these disinherited 
brothers and sisters. If India can restore 
to them their heritage, that wo>ild be a lesson 
to those in and of the West whose mental 
vision is warped by colour prejudice. 'I’lie 
following passage, reproduced iu 7 hv Month 
of London for April, 19.33, published by 
Messrs. TiOngmans Green a;»d C'o., shows tx» 
what extent colour prejudice exists even in 
civilireJ America : 


acting iinti-Iiidiaii propaganda in the West, 
"not by <iisplay of our injured feelings-, but 
by sober presentation abroad of facts and 
figures about the present situ-otion in this 
country.'’ 

It is not this year that Tagore, or .some 
other persons to^», have felt this need for the 
first time. When the present writer was 
travelling with him from Dresden to Berlin 
in October lU'Jfi, the Poet spoke to him 
about the urgent necessity of sending to some 
newspaper in England accurate tiiformation 
relating to India at short regular interval; 
for bome Europeans believed iu anti-Indian 
propaganda merely because of their ignorance, 
though others might do so because of 
malice and self-interest. Wlum wo had this 
conversation in a railway train in Germany 


‘‘Now, therefore, if the .s’ciiro i*. edbii, junt lu 
truly as the white umn, it follows that whatever 
ritthts or preiOKatives belong to man as man, must 
not lie denied to the Negix* 

“And y(il m eprtnin parts of our country [U. H. A.] 
disabilities are heaped upon him b(H.-auHe he ia a 
Negro. In many localities hi; is denictl the vote, 
even though that denial invohes fraud or force on 
the part of the white man. In aunie seetions 
be receives lower wages than the white man for 
tlM sanie work, lii other sections he is charged 
higher rent_ than the white man for the same 
bousing. His natural ambition to rise to bome- 


10 certain Ukte tiiikuts ; in many States be is doiM 
io white dioR^cB ; .he dam not 


tlie Poet said that the Manrhmirr 
Guard inn would be willing to publish 
contributions containing such accurate facts 
and figures- Dr. Scott of the Manchreier 
Guardian, who had high regard for Tagore, 
was then alive. We are not sure whether 
the present conductors of the Manchester 
paper would care for such contributions 
from Indian writers. 

In the Poet’s statement referred to above 
he cites some examples of lying propagai|^ 

In “Tribune de Geneve” is pnidished an 
intarview, supposed to have been |pren by 
(0 the late Mr. tondres, tcyii^ to snfars 
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liahatmji’s repatafeton, aod thus insult my own 
.ehuraoter, using lango’tgo utterly innoiigruous 
<to me. 

‘^his ficUltous intornow is supposed to hare 
bettfi waiting long years amongst the posthumous 
-papers of the joiinialist, and published by his 
friend when the writer can no Inogtjr be 
challenged. 

“Next comes a letter from Koenig8b*5rg from 
the great Indologist (ilasuapp, irhu asks my 
fliithoriry for coniradintiiig the IIIk’IIous remarks 
attrihuUsl to Mahatra-iji and myself in a hook 
called ‘'India” by thu Italian author -Mr. Lueiano 
MagrinL 1 nra aho made to express my appnjral 
>of the author’s statemuuts. 

‘‘1 have never heard of the author or his book. 

I have been able to contradict these lies, heeanse 
they were brought befiire me by my friends. 

‘■jDuriiig ray visit in South America, I was 
surprised to fiod twie.o within n few weeks 
information startlingly calumnious exploiting the 
igiinraneo of the readers in a wcli-kiiowii Argenti¬ 
nian ftapiT. 

‘The ‘iiuthititin fact' was giv»>n with eirenra- 
stnntial dctiiils uinut a slave insrki-t in (VJcutt.i, 
when* Heng.ili girls are liought and sold. 

“ V feiT days later a pinlograph of a Parsee 
Tower of Hilenee was prinU*d with a note below 
«xplatiiing that in these towers living bodies of 
heretics are off*red by llnulus to kites and 
vultures, and that the IlriMsh (lovurnmcnt is 
♦rj'ing to suppress this pracliee 

“Tb»*8e news signifieantly isiineided with my 
visit to th.it ciiiiniry, when* I was weleomeJ as 
represent iiig India. 

The stnteinont rotioliides with the 
following iipt uiid correct obHerv;ifion.s in 
felicitous hingungp. 

“The gn*at Hiiglish jioet refernsl to the loss of 
one’s reputation a.s a greater Iragisly than that 
of having one's purse stolen. The minor tragedy 
has. ;is it IS too late in ihe day to iiewl sp-s-iul 
refen*nee, hatipcned abiimhintly in India Hut (he 
greater one must be averted in time. 

‘We are apt to forget, (hat all polities today 
in all eountri(*s have their cmiimon huckground 
in world jH)liiies. No governmi'nt in the world, 
linwevir powerful, eun do without the raoiiil 
Hupiiort of the wider biirn.iiiity ami that is why 
puliti<‘iuns ineltido it in tiieir dipluinatie dealing 
to cultivate world opinion often with the rannure 
of We do not know the fora's that are at 
the back of the propaganda against India, but 
that it is dTieieiit, and has a sound (inaneial 
power to snpjKirt it. is evident. 

“Kor lighting^ such a grave menace some mere 
aiioradic oratorical displays or eahunl visits in 
foreign lands by gifted individuals can never have 
any losttng effect. What is needed is to estnhlish 
fully equipped Information Ck>iitres in the West, 
from where the organized voice of India may 
have the opportunity to send abroad her judgment 
apd her app^.” 

/ 

is no doubt true that we do not 
iefinUdy ^now the forces that are at the 
back of lying anti-Iudiaii propaganda, but 
■faeaaea are cometiiiiea not wraa of the mark. 


Fully equipped Information Centres are 
certainly required. They presuppose the 
supply of money and men. Men can be 
found. It would be difficult but not 
impossible to get money also. 

Mr. Polak on the Indian Situation 

A Free Press special cable from London, 
dated April 21 last, tells us that 
Mr. Polak, who recently returned from a 
tour in India, speaking at the Indian 
Conciliation Group luncheon, gave some of 
his impre.ssions of India. 

He said that, thnro was now probably less 
contact between the administration and the people 
than over before, and expri'ssi'd astonishment at 
the deterioration of the situation in India daring 
tin* last five years. Hu fonnJ in almost all circles 
a disbelief iii British goodwill, honour and 
fiiirplay. 

Referring to a certain prevailing opinion that the 
day of civil disobedience h.as pansed, ho said that 
in-iny of the younger pi*nple wi'rc h'jgiiining to ask 
ihomselves whether tUndhiji’s piiiey of non- 
violenco was the right one. This would be an 
ugly development, if it spread on a largo scale. 
The older jieople are unwilling to check the 
jniinger generatinn, because they thought them 
right, III resenting the ]treBent situation. 

“If von ask the young people,” Mr. Polak 
dfs-lared, they will say, ‘‘we are hiding our time. 
Wo know what we want and it is only a matter of 
t*xfK*ilieney as to which mcthoii shall be iiswi.” 

i<ixplHiiiiiig ohj'-ctioijs to the While Paper, Mr. 
Pui.ik wanitd tliat even if the new csmstitiition was 
acci'ptnl, India would not bo satisfied, because 
she would not be satisfied until she obtainal 
Doniuiion status. 

What Mr. I^olok said about less contact 
in India between the administration and the 
peojile than ever before and .about disbelief 
ill this country in Ilrilish goodwill, honour 
and fair piny in many circlen is correct. But 
all tins should not have caused astonish¬ 
ment. People are not astonished at natural 
and explicable consequences. 

Mr. PoLik has friends in various parts of 
the country—more perhaps in Upper India 
than elsewhere. We are not aware that bis 
recent tour included Bengal, which some 
people wrongly represent as the exclusive 
home and nursery of the cult of violence. 
Did Mr. Polak, then, find the older people in 
jprovincce other than Bengal “powilling to 
,'cJicck the younger generation’^ ? I; what 
parts of the country did he place himself in 
contact with botii the older and the younger 
people? . 
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We ask these questions, because they 
relate to vital issues. Si>me of our previous 
notes in this number relate to the how and 
when of Indians attainment of freedom. 
Mr. Polak’s speech in London indirectly 
raises the question whether Indians 
would adopt violent or uon-violcut means 
to win freedom. Such a question cannot, 
of course, bo openly disous‘<ed. Neither 
can it be done in private’ ; as the 
older people cannot easily establish 
contact with the younger ones, and perhaps 
the latter do not trust the former. Even if 
the most experienced and wisest le.'iders want 
openly to dissuade the young advocates of the 
cult of violence from pr.tcti.sing what they 
believe in, tlie act of dissuasion cannot be 
performed effectively. Eor to eouvinoe them, 
one must argu^* and give reason.'*. Such a 
process implies that the argnmeuts of the 
advocates of violence must be slated and then 
refuted. As the law stands, the.se argunients 
cannot be safely stated even for the purpose 
of refuting them. Hut assuming that the 
Executive allowed them to be stated for the 
purpose of refutation, if the argiirneiil.s 
brought forward to refute those of the physi¬ 
cal force school were not exhaustively or 
forcibly or convincingly stated, the dlssiiader 
would lay himself open to the charge that 
he had intentionally understated the case 
for i»on-vioience in order indirectly to incite 
people to violence. 

Mr. Polak was fortuuate in obtaining 
the coiiiidenee of both the older peoph and 
the younger generation. Many of us iire not 
so fortunate. Evidently it niii.st be presumed 
that some old and young Indians trust some 
foreigners more than their own countrymen. 

As for Dominion status, nothing short of 
it can satisf}’ any important grotip. But 
there are influeatiai people whom even 
Dominion status will not please. 

Congress and Government 

It has been officially stated tiiat Congress 
bas not been considered and declared an 
unlawful body. Yet the Reception Committee 
whioh was formed in Caioutta for making ^ 
for holding its 47th session in 
was declared an unlawful body and . 
wiooessive Oburmen of this Conuntii^e were 


thrown into jail and its members, so far as 
known to the police, received the same 
treatment So it comes to this that those 
who form themselves into a committee for 
making preparations for the holding of a 
session of a lawful body may be considered 
an unlawful body and punished, at the 
discretion of the Executive ! 

Local Governments all over India made 
the utmost efforts for preventing the holding 
of the sessino of the lawful body yclept the 
Indian National Congress. Those who were 
suspected of proceeding to Calcutta from 
outside to attend the session of this lawful 
body' as dclegate.s were arrested and thrown 
into jail. At some mofuasil railway stations 
the .sale of tickets to Calcutta was stopped 
for a few days. In Calcutta itself the 
public parks, squares, street ooruers and 
other places of public resort which the police 
could think of as likely places for the Congress 
to meet were closed to the public and strongly 
guarded by the police. Yet the resource- 
falnc.ss of the Congress management proved 
superior to the eonj(*ctur.al genius of the 
police. At 3 I*. M. sharp on the first of 
April last the d(‘I'’gates assembled at one 
of the busiest centres of the city -a.t 
the tramway passengers' w^aiting p.avilion at 
the Dharumtala-Esplanade erossing. 
Mrs. J. M. Sen Gupta was eleeted president. 
She began to read Ijer epcoch, but was 
arrested and prevented from finishing it. 
But the delegates, many of whom were 
arre.sted batch by batch as they approached 
or reached the pavilion, managed somehow to 
adopt the following resolutions : 

1. Goal <»k iNDErEsroKNOE. 

This Ooni'rt'ss ro-affirms the n^iution paasr*! at 
its 44th Hession at Lahore in 192i) fleclsring 
(complete Independeiu^ as its goal. 

a. Crvit. DiwjiUEniEircK: a Leottimatk 
Weapon. 

This Congress holds ('tvil Oisobedionoc to he a 
l^rfectly legitimate means for the protection of the 
rights of the people, for the vindication of national 
siTf-respect, and for the attauiment of the national 
goal. 

3. Adherence to the Civil Dis- 
OBEmENCK PkOOBAMHE. 

This Congress re-affirms the decinon of 
Wnrking Committee arrived at on the 1st Jlani|wrf, 
1932 . 

4 Boyootz. 

This Oongroas calls upoa all classes and seeUoos 
of the peopli bi tbia oountry to completely estduKV 
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foreign cloth, to give prefereace to khaddiir and'* 
to boycott Britwn goods. 

5. Whitk Papkr. 

This Oongress holds that no constitution framed 
by th)i British (.hivernnient while if is engaged in 
eondaeting a rampaign of ruthless repression, 
inyolviug the impnsunincnt and internment of the 
most trii-tted leaders of the nation and thousands 
of their followers, siippression of the fundamental 
rights of free speech and association, stringent 
restraint on the liberty of the press and replace¬ 
ment of the normal civil law by virtual martial 
law, deliberately mitiattid by it oii the eve of 
Mahatma Ganohi’s return from JOngland with a 
view lu crash the national spirit, can }>e worthy 
of consideration by or acceptable to the ^leople of 
India. 

The CiOngrcss is confident that the public will 
not lie <]ii|>erl t>v’ the selieme outlined in the 
recently publishtKi White. Paper which is inimical 
to thi vital interests ol fiidia and is devised to 
{lerpetnutu foreign dommation in this country. 

0. (tANdhui’s Fart. 

This Congrt'ss offers its congratulations to the 
coniifry on the successful termination of Mahatma 
Gandhi's fast of Beptember 19:)2 and hopes that 
uniouchabdity will before long become a thing of 
the past. . 

7. Funimmental Ekihto. 

This Congress is of opiiiioii that to enable the 
masses to appreciate what ‘‘Hwaraj,” as conceived 
by the Congress, will mean to them, it is desirable 
to state the position of the Congress in a manner 
easily understood by them. With this object in 
view It reiterates llesolution No. 14 of the Karachi 
Hessions of the Congress of 1931. 

After thp Esplanade tramway pavilion 
meeting had been dispersed by lathi charges 
and other means, a large number of delegates 
assembled at 4 f. m. the same day in an open 
plot of land at the crossing of Vivekananda 
Road and Ohitpnr Road to continue the 
deliberations of the Congress. It is reported 
that some rcbolutious were moved there, but 
soon after the police arrived there and 
dispersed the ladies and gentlemen assembled 
by lathi charges. 

Everywhere the proportion of lady 

delegates was considerable. 

The lathi charges were probably not all 
of the variety officially described and defend¬ 
ed as "mild,” for many of the injured 
persons, it was reported, had to seek medical 
and surgical aid in the Medical College 
Hospitol. 

It has been estimated that altogether 
some 2,500 delegates attended or attempted 
to attend the 47th session of the Congress 
heU in Calcutta, running the risk of ; 
taud ehazges and imprktonment. Thus it 

^ui keen prov^, Sir l^unnel Hoare 


and Co., that Congress has not been crashed, 
nor has it lost its hold on the people. 

But cui bono ? 

Swaraj has not been won, nor arc Indians 
apparently on the way to win it. Rigorous 
repression has been going on, repressive 
laws of increasing elasticity and severity are 
being passed, and allegations continue to 
be made by responsible persons with a 
reputation to lose that the police and the 
executive in some places and on some 
occasions, deliuitely mentioned by these 
gentlemen, have exceeded the bounds of even 
the very drastic ordinances and laws which 
have arn.ed them with extraordinary powers. 
The latest of these allegations, to which very 
wide publicity has been given in the press, 
are contained in a statement circulated by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya relating to 
violence on non-violent Congress delegates. 

It is always easy to be wise after the 
event and say, "I told you so !” It is not in 
that spirit that we write, nor do we think 
that the movement started by Mahatma 
Gandhi has been entirely fruitless. An eminent 
Liberal like the Rt. Hon’ble V. 8. Srinivasa 
Sastri, who docs not belong to tlie Congress 
school and has not taken part in the civil 
disobedience movement, said in the course 
of his sjiecch in moving the White Paper 
resolution at the recent session of the 
National I.iberal Federation in Calcutta, that 
"the momentum which llic political agitation 
had gathered today was mostly of the 
making of those who were responsible for the 
present movement.^’ 

What we want is that all schools of 
political thought in India should earnestly 
try to device some method or methods of 
action which would lead India early to a 
stable and beneficial form of Swaraj. Joint 
action would be preferable. But if that be 
not possible, different political groups may 
pursue such policies as would not antagontae 
one another. 

Allegations in Mr, Malapiya^s 
Statement 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s state¬ 
ment as to "what happened fit CaJentta” 
has been reproduced wholly or substantially 
in the didlies. Some members of the Iieg^ch- 
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Istive Assembly have drawn the atten¬ 
tion of the Home Member of the Government 
of India to this document. As he has 
forwarded it to the Ben^jal Government, wo 
bopo a proper inquiry will be made into all 
the allegations. Pandit Madau Mohan 
Malaviya has said in the course of his 
statement: 


“I have referred (o the tnauaer in which th^ 
(the deleprates) wore b'’aten and assaidted not in 
order to eemplnin of the violence and provocation 
of the ]>niiec hut to ^ive an idea to the public 
of the ordeal through which the Congreaa seasion 
had to pass.” 

It is alleged first of all that, at the 
Esplanade tramway pavilion, 

“Event 11 
diejierBwl 

arrested fho delegaU’s. They bore the aamult 
c^inly. Delegate after delegate ns he stood up 
to move resolutions was violently attacke*! by 
sergeanla wielding iaf/i/s with all their might. 
Care was taken by the scrgi'ants not to aim at 
the head, bat serious injuries were sustained by 
the delegates in other parts of the body. One 
delegate, a Vakil from Arrah, w'ho kept persistently 
rmding a resolution in spite of a shower of blows 
had his Bjiectacles broken and one of his eyes 
eeverely injured. He may have to lose the eye. 
The iatM blows were supplemented by kicking. 
Women delegates were not bciton. though some 
of them who toiiaeioasly stuck to the National 
Flag, were roughly handled in an attempt to 
snat^ the flag from them. All honour to these 
ddegatcB who conducted themselves as worthy 
soldiers of the peaceful army of the Congress 
and stood a most severe test of thcr creed of 
non-violence.” 


rtlly the police made a iaf/ti charge, 
the huge cmw’d whuth had gathciid aim 


Pandifji next narrates wbat is alleged 
to have taken place at the Lalbazar Thana 
in Calcutta before the Congress session was 
held. 


Malaviya alleges, relates to tKe arrest of 21 
delegates of IJ. P. It is alleged that 

“This batch was arrested on the 1st of April at 
Kalighat at about 11 A. M. They were taken to- 
the Bhowanipore Thana in a bns. At the Thana 
they were given chairs and benches to sit on. 
While the naim-s and other particnlars were being 
taken down the same stout sergeant mentioned 
above appearing on the scene, suddenly pulled 
Thakur Miinslii Bingh of liardkii by the ear and 
shouting “Yon cried ‘down with the British 
Oovcnirnent’, eh” ? punched him. several times 
heavily on the temnhis. The sergeant was mter- 
rupted in his brutal attack on Thakur Mutishi 
Bingh by a telephone euH. Hut he returned from 
the^ telephone and began to belabour his victim 
agaiii.^ When Mr. Itustom Satin, a delegate from 
JjianHt, tried to remonstrate on behalf of 
his companion, the sergeant striiek a heavy 
blow^ with his stick on his bead causing a big 
swelling. The sergeant then kept growling 
and brandishing his encased revolver at the 
delegates. He retired eventually only on the 
arrival of a Magistrate who h.-ui been summoned 
in view of this important arrcsls of these, men. 
Later, Mr. A. (1. Kher, a Icadidg (longress man 
and Vakil of Jhaiisi, who was one of the 2L 
delegates, refused to supply any more particulars 
as regards the names and addresses of his group 
unless the incident of the wanton attack on 
Thakur Munshi Bingh and Mr. RUstom was duly 
noted by the Police. Eventually their demand was 
complied with and the fact of the asssulL recorded 
in the Police diary.” 

Panditji begins tbc concluding paragraph 
of the statement by ob.serviag that “The 
beating during the actual Congress session 
might have been expected. But oue couldi 
hardly believe that prisoners in custody would 
be treated in the atrocious raaniier described i 
above.” 

We should be glad if the all^ations- 
made were proved to be unfounded by open, 
inquiry. 


“It relates to the behaviour of the police on the 
evening of the 30th March. Eighty-mne delegates 
from the U. P. after having been taken into custody 
in the course of a police raid, were assaulted by 
Europcau or Anglo-Indian police sergeant in the 
Lai iMsar Thana.” 

We omit the harrowing details. 

We pass on to what is alleged to have 
happened at the Bhowanipur Thana. 

“On the 30th March abont 180 delegates were 
arrested at Ealighat. They were marched to the 
Bhowanipore Police Station on foot- under Police 
escort. A serg^t whose name is known to the 
ddegates distinguished himself by wantonly 
assaulting several delegates while putting them 
under onesl^ as also after arrest.” 

HsfW l^in we omit the details. 

The oth» moidenty Pandit Madeu Mohan 


Ofhet Allegations of Illegal 
Yreafmenf 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s state¬ 
ment reminds us of certain allegations 
contained in the speech made by hir. Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra, M. i.- a., in the Legislative 
Assembly on December 3 last in the course of 
the debate on the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill. We ui^e and hope that the Bengal 
Government will cauee an open cnqiiiry to 
be made into these allegatioQs, as we are not 
aware that such an enquiry has been made. 
We shall not reprodace or ref«'r to dfetijils, 
but extract a short passage below from 
Mr. Mitra^a speech,, as officially reported in 
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the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly 
published by the Government of India, 
pp. 2851-52, just to give an idea of the 
allegations. 

am npeakinp; of two thanaa, in the Tamiuk 
Sub-didaion of the District of Midnapore. Thin 
KeiUleinan is a well-known man. He personally 
risited 16 villages, ri\., Kasfaipiir, Dandipur, 
Dwaik B.iri, ctr. For the realization of punitive 
taxes in the villafres lycnurse was taken to kicking; 
and other physical inflictions and sometimes they 
went so fur as to f^ivo rillasers a ptood ducking 
in the village ponds. The boys were beaten in 
the prcseni'c of their fathers and the parents were 
tnrtnrerl in the presence of their sons and 
daughters. The furniture of the houses were 
broken. Paddy and nee were looted from the 
ranaries known as golait. The wooden house 
oors and windows and eren the ploughs were 
used as fuel by the police stationed in villages. 
IIouscB were razed to the ground and, in several 
places, burnt to ashes. He also refers to oppres¬ 
sion on women. Ho gives instances or two 
women on whom rape was committed. I have 
here their photos tof;ethcr with their statements 
and -thumb impressions which I place on the 
table* of the House for the inspection of Honoura¬ 
ble Members as well as of the Government." 

Wo should be pleased if the allegations 
proved to be unfounded on open enquiry. 

The Nafional Liberal Federation 
of India 

The 14th session of the National Liberal 
Federation of India was held in Calcutta 
during the third week of April last. Mr. J. N. 
Basu was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and Diwan Bahadur M. Rama- 
chandra Rao was elected its President. In 
the course cf his dispassionate speech Mr. 
J. N. Basu characterized the Communal 
Award of the Prime Minister partly thus : 

It sought to create mutual jealousies and 
diflcrcDces amongst the people and to divide them 
into contending factions and served to deprive 
them of a common platform and of a common 
patriotism. The Communal Award not only seeks 
to build up Slone walls between the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans but it also seeks to divide the 
Hindus into contending factions. 

Of the White Paper he spoke thus in 

part: 

1 do not refer to the details of the scheme as 
outlined in the White Paper. The uncertainty 
about the establishment of-central responsibility, 
the l^islatire powm given to the head of the 
executive ad ministration, the placing of the All- 
India services under the control of tlie Secrets^ 
of States some of the commercial and financial 

. *** Placed ia the Iitbrazy of the House." 


safe-guards and various other details are matters 
about which there is grave anxiety and concern. 

Diwnn Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao'g 
elaborate presidential address contains, among 
other things, an able and convincing criticism 
of the White Paper. With many other leading 
publicists of our country, he docs not 
perhaps expect that the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee will produce anything better 
than the White Paper or that the Constitu¬ 
tion Bill will be better. Hence one might 
have expected to find in his address some 
clue to the attitude of the Liberals 
towards the question of further co-operation 
with the Government in constitution-making. 
But it furnishes no such clue. The resolutions 
also of the Federation are silent on the point. 
But what one dvics not find in all these has 
been practically supplied by the action of 
prominent Liberals like Sir Tej Bahaduf 
Sapru in agreeing to act as witnesses or 
assessors in relation to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. Whoever else may non-co-operate, 
these prominent Indian Liberals will not and 
canuot. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao concluded hia 
address in the following words : 

One tries to pierce the darkness and nneertointy 
that hides the future of this country hrom our 
eyes. Will the future be a dreary resemblanoa 
of the past, or will it bo anything better ? I am 
not a pessimist. 1 see before me a long period 
of struggle and strife. In his speech in the 
recent debate, Mr. Baldwin referrM to the Irish 
parallel and appealed to the Parliament that if 
the Indian problem ia not satisfactorily solved in 
time it would end in the same way aa IrdandL 
We ate already on the highway to the creation of 
another Ireland in this country, and the present 
scheme is not, 1 venture to say, of a kind 
that will divert the course of events. Unless tba 
present proposals are very substantially improve^ 
there is no chance of any political peace in this 
country. We may be driven to aooept an 
imperfect constitutiom. hut even a poor oonstlto- 
tion may work and yield results, if a strong and 
anited party in this country with its‘mots among 
the masses is bent upon extracting from it tha 
utmost that it would yield. The essential need, 
therefore, ia united action among the political 
parties and leaders at this supreme crisis in the 
affairs of the country. Many of those who have 
preceded us in this national struggle have been 
gathered to their fathers, while some of us who 
are still in the field belong to a fast vanishiag 
generation. My last words are, therefore, addressed 
to the younger men whom 4, see before me and 
who have to carry on the f^t .for our national 
freedom till onr emancipation is (.ultr asauieiL 
Difficnlt as your task is, do not despair, fqr. 
despair la a kiqmote of foUure. The pendulitiai 
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may be sirin^iiR forward and backward, bat the 
baud of inviMble time ia perp^uolJy marking its 
progretB on the dial of the destiny ot our country. 
Tbtre ia no royal road to freedom. liereraes 
there muat bej but reveraes ahouJd only atifien 
your backs. 1 exhort you, therefore, to carry 
on the fight for the evolutiouary prugresa of our 
ooODtiy and for the attainment of our freedom 
till the goal is reached. 

Mr. Ramachandra Ran may or may uot be 
in favour of further co-operation with the 
British Goveriiinent in coubtitution-making, 
but in the above extract he appears to suggest 
that it is worth our whiJc to make the utmost 
effort to extract from even the most retro¬ 
grade constitution ‘'the nt.nost that it would 
yield." W'e are not against trying to extract 
the utmost from oven the worst constitution, 
if there be no better use for our energies. 
But we are uoubtrained to ask : Is it 
the ro/t- of the British people to go 
on assigning to the politieal cultivator 
of India the poorest and most barren 
political soil and is it also the role of 
the political cultivator of India to extract 
from such soil whatever political harvest it 
may j'ield ? Can the Indian politieal culti¬ 
vator make no better tise of his energy and 
talents ? One would have been grateful to 
the Liberal leaders if they had indicated some 
means whereby better political soil to ctiitivate 
could be secured. 

We have no quarrel with the ideal 
of evolutionary progress. We would 
welcome such progress. According to one 
definition, revolution is only rapid evolution. 
Therefore, if only the pace of evolution be 
sufficiently accelerated, evolutionary progress 
may satisfy even professed revolutionaries. 
But if it be very very slow, or if it amounts 
to retrogression or almost to the negation 
of progress, as hitherto ordained by 
British imperialists, they may unintentionally 
manage to teach the Indian people the 
fourth "R" of Revolution in addition to those 
of Reading, (w)Riting and (B)Rithmetic 
which they have declared it to be theii object 
to teach their Indian subjects. 

British imperialists seem to foiget that 
even Indians have begun to prefer the 
aeroplane to the bullock cart 

Hesotpfions of the Haiional 
Li6>erif Fedetafion 

W!k» prioo^ial resolation passed hy the 


National Liberal Federation related to the 
White Paper. It criticizes that document 
in detail and makes suggestions for its 
improvement General condemnation of the 
White Paper is contained in sections (A), (B), 
and (T) of the resolutions, which arc quoted 
below ; 

(A) The National Liberal Federation of India 
records its aenae of profound diaappointmcnt at th» 
“Fiopottala of Indian Oonatitulional Reform* 
embodied in the White Puficr of March 15, 1933. 
The propohalu do not adrance India to the status 
of a Dominiou and nowhere ia there even a 
mention of this as the objective. They are over¬ 
weighted by safe-guarda which are mforined by 
distrust of Indians and which are not only not 
“demonstrably in the interests of India during a 
transitional peried,” but are much more in the 
interests of the United Kingdom. These proposals 
make no real and bubstantiiil traiiaforeucc of power 
to responbible Indian Oovernments. 

(B) I’be Federation desires to make it clear 
onee again that no scheme of reforms can meet 
India's requirements or satisfy Indtaii national 
aspirations or allay political discontent which does 
not confer the full status and powers of a 
dominion on India within a short [leriod fixed 
by statute. 

(!') In eonciusioti, the National Libcnil 
Kederation of India deems it its duty to record its 
strong convietion that the White Paper Proposals 
as they stand cannot possibly satisfy even the 
most moderate section ol progressive opinion and 
will, far from appeasing unrest and allaying 
discontent, aggravate the present unhappy 
conditions, funner alienate opinion from the 
(ioveniment and greatly intensify the present accute 
and widespread discontent. A generous and far- 
reaching measure of real reform on the line of 
Dominion Constitutions whieh will make India an 
equal member of the British (Jommouweallh of 
Nations will alone meet India’s requirements and 
t-aiisfy the national self-respect of the people of 
India. 

The third resolution, while disapproving 
of the Civil Disobedience Movement, protest- 
cd against Government's rt.'prcssivc measures 
and methods, urged the release of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other Congressmen (’.onvicted 
mostly of technical offences or detained 
without trial, and made an earnest appeal to 
the Congress to abandon the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement "in order to avoid 
farther misery and suffering, and in the best 
interests of the country." The Federation 
equally appealed to the Government to adopt 
a policy of wise conciliation. 

The fourth resolution reaffirmed strong 
support to the Swadeshi movement Hie 
fifth accorded full support to the nation-wide 
movement f<»r the removal of antoachaRilil^ 
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«nd for the uplift of tbo backward clasties, 
and accorded approval to the principles 
underlying the legislative measures in further¬ 
ance of that movement now before the Indian 
Legislative Assembly. The sixth protested 
against the premature ratification of the 
Ottawa Agreement, the effect of which was 
generally c.onsidered by the people of India 
as likely to be more injurious than benelicinl. 

Speeches af fhe Mafiona! Liberal 
Federation of India 

In moving the resolution on the White 
Paper at the recent Calcutta session of the 
National Liberal h'cderatiou of India the 
Right [Jononralile V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
delivered a masterly speech with his usual 
eloquence. Said he : 

‘ Ijpt the (Jovernment create political appeasement 
and satisfy the demands of the people. And so 
far as the demands (;o, let me repc.it a hundred 
times that (lonKressmen nnd we dill'T very 
sUnlitly.’’ 

The study of the White Paper and debate.s 
of the two Houses of the Uritish Parliament 
had convinced Indians, he added, that the 
ideal t»f Dominion status, as protnised by 
Lord Irwin on behalf of His Majesty^s 
Ooveruinent, was not even going to b(t ad¬ 
mitted by the present "National” floverumeut 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald had said in 
effect in one of his speeches in the House 
of Commons that what Indians considered 
Britain's pledges were not exactly pledges 
but only "declarations of intentions,” In the 
statement made in the recent Indian 
debate* in the House of Comranns Sir Samuel 
Hoare has gom* oue better, saying that 
"Britoin's pledge to India was not the grant 
of self-governmcht, as all of u.s have been 
thinking, but the bestowal of new iusfailnicnts 
of constitutional progress.” So, what "all of 
us (Britishers) have been thinking” is wrong, 
and that alone is right which Sir Samuel 
Hoare thinks. One wonders what precious 
thing constitutional progress means if it 
does not mean progress towards self-govern- 
ntrat. If it means progress towards self- 
government, the instalments, however small, 
ntttst ultimately lead to self-government. 
Bdtobviouely 1^ Sa4uuel means that India 
diovid aiiniyv oome nearer to tihe goal el 
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self-government but never reach it. That 
becomes thinkable if it be assumed that the 
more we advanced the further the goal would 
recede! It may be thiukablo also on the 
supposition that progress means going back- 
warda. In any case, some of the recent 
pronouncements of British .statesmen are 
further illustrations of the Viceroy Lord 
Lytton's ])hrase of half a century ago, that 
the powers, that be "take every means in 
their power of breaking to the heart the 
w»)rda of i>romise they had uttered to the 
ear.” 

So though !Vlr. .S:istri said, "While an 
Englishman to his advantage might forget 
dcliaitc promises, made by Liid Irwin, 
Indians must keep ic in the forefront of the 
political programme and ask of the KagUsh* v 
man, reluctant and unwilling as he might 
be, to redeem that pl<‘dge made to the 
popnlation of three hundred millions,” 
Englishmen will hav<* the authority 
of some British statesmen to persuade 
themselves that no pledges had been 
given. Rival proclamations and pledges 
arc or ought to b™ more binding than 
Btatesraen's promises. Yet, so distinguished a 
lawyer as Sir James Stephen said that Queen 
Victoria’s Proclamation, re-aflirnaed by her 
successors in substance, was a mere ceremonial 
document, not a treaty, and therefore it did 
not impose any responsibility and obligation 
on the English people. And the historian 
Freeman has said with regard to proclama¬ 
tions and the like in general: "But when 
we come to manifestoes, proclamations,..... 
here we are in the very chosen region of 
lies.” I Freeman’s Method-t of fliAlorii'fd 
Sfudff, p. 25K). 

Nations get what they can take, not what 
they have been promised. 

As regards safe-guards, Mr. Bastri said, several of 
thme were cxelasivcly in the interests of (Ireat 
liiitain, while several others were dentonatnihly 
against the interests of India. 

Proceeding, Mr. Bastri said, he had borne no 
great political part in the civil disobcdionce 
movement, but staleamen who inide the Empire 
and wished to preserve it could not forget the 
forces that consUtuted the very i^ric of hamaa 
nature. They could not forget twt a movement 
of this kind might for the moment hr atreatedi 
bat if not handled properly and met justly aod 
wisdy and in time, it was bound to reappear, .and 
when it did reappear it might cfuty all before <tt 
"It in perCeotJiy aaiMying^ to me to be a atmabor 
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of a self-KOTerning oommonwcalth on equal terms 
with G-reat Britaia, Oannda, South Afrina and 
other Dominions. Aii;ptbinf( else than that, 
however camoufln^ed, wiH bo unwelcome and will 
be the seed of dispute and discord.” 

Dealing with the question of Federation Mr. 
Sastri said, if by any chance. owinK to pn.‘jndico, 
iKnoranoe or antipathy of the i’nnccs, _ this move¬ 
ment was frustratea, th«‘y and their advisers 
stood the risk of brioK regarded as enemies of 
India's fmlitical progress and as those who were 
willing to be used in onler to bloi'k the way of 
India to the achievement of her destiny. 

lie next referred to the question of Services, 
and asko'i if they had ever beard of a resiKinsible 
(iovcrnmoiit whcie a tioverniiient of three hundred 
million people was not able to appoint its own 
Fe''vie.eB, This it neemwl to him was the very depth 
of absurdiiy. It sccmcil to him that India, whatever 
she did, ought not to submit to this indignity. 

Bat if the Liberals agree to work 
the constitution granted by the British 
Government, however bad it may bo, 
as most probably they will, at least 
they, if not other Indians, will have “to 
submit to this indignity,” for the present 
“NationaP^ Government of Britain will not 
^rec to Indians appointing the officers of 
the covenantetl civil service, tlic police 
service, and the like, which are the emblems 
and instruments of British domination in 
India. 

Finally, Mr. Ha‘-tri Bind fht* momcuriim which 
the political agitation hiul galhert'd today was 
mosdy of the making of thoie ivho acre 
responHiblc for the pn-sout inovcincrif "Gan w? 
forget the countlehS sacnlici's they hiiv«> made ? 
Can we foigi't tho way iii which Uum !i:«c been 
handled by the ijolice iii the Mniets of every town 
and village ? Are all thesi* MulTeriiigH going to 
naught 

These sufferings can be prevented fr <ra 
going to naught by tho Lioi r-tl.s and other 
political pai'ties putting pres.sure on the 
British Government by some well-thought- 
out mCHiis in addition to protests and 
speeches. Tliey may not necessarily adopt 
the methods followed by Congress. 

Supporting the main resolution regarding 
the White Paper, Ptiudit Hriday Nath KunKru 
confined his retnarks to Tnilia^s defence 
problem and the propo.saI on It made in the 
White Paper. 

‘'We want a national army, consisting nf only 
Indian officers and soldiers drawn from all classes 
and eommnnities.” Jrle wanted a detinue scheme 
for the Indiauixation of the Army in the higher 
grade within a d^nito period. Pandit Kiiuani 
waffled » clturr enatiniation of the by toe 

Clownrnment recogwuung India's anquititiwed right 
Jfo flODteol hor own Army. Ha protested agninsl 


the policy of recruiting the Army ftom one 
province only. 

Oonclnding, he remarked that the vast majority 
would lueoncito themselves even to the defects oi 
the constitution if they were assured that it was 
the firm intention of His Majesty’s Government 
to create a !!?ational Army within a limited 
pnriod. 

Winding up the debate, Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani contested the assertion tliat the 
White Paper proposals were based upon the 
maximum agreement reached at the three 
Round Tabic Conferences. 

The truth was that the Confenmecs as a whole 
were never aflbrded an opjiortiinity of recording 
their considered judgment on _ the rejiorts of the 
various Sub-Corn mil tees whieh diseusst-d the 
problems. Spiaking for hnnsclf without the 
slightest intention of committing the FederMiion, 
Mr. Chintamani said he did not want that the 
scheme outlined in the White Paper should be 
translate!! into au Act of Parliament. Tliey did 
not want tho showy and costly trappings of a 
constitation.il machinery, while the constitution 
was in every way unconstitutional. 

The Liberals are great advocates of 
constitutional methods. Hence, it is incum¬ 
bent on them not to countenance an “un¬ 
constitutional ” constitution. If they at all 
work under it, it should not be to work it, 
but only or mainly to opfiose and obstruct it. 

.Moving flu* civil diKobedteno* resolution, Mr. 
.1. X. Basil. Bengal Liberal leader, Kiid that I ha 
non-co-operation inoveinerit, w’liicli was bom of 
despair, had doii'* much more injury fo ihe, piople 
iheiiiM-Ives than to tliOFo against wlu-m it was 
dirci'ted. He advisc'.l his (oini(r;ini< ii not io give 
way to the spirit of despair, but go on with ihe 
spirit of triint, inasmuch as he felt that the spirit of 
civil disnbf‘.dienc.e was practically pulling up a 
tiirht which was a negation of law and order 
lie appealed to Britain to so legulate her action 
and policy that flu-ro might he lio further spread 
of exas))i*ration of lil-feebiig now existing. 

If by injury Mr. .1. N. Basil meanti 
material injury, ho was right. We can support 
his advice to his countrymen to go on 
with the spirit of trust, if he meant 

trust ill some higher power than the powers 
that be and also trust in tlieuiselves. 

“Ijaw and order” cannot bo made a fetish 
of in all cases. There is a higher law 
and order with which man-made law and 
order sometimes comes into conflict When¬ 
ever Mr. J. N. Basu and his colleagues 
appeal to Britalu they ought to make sure 
whether there is any sanction at the back 
of the appeal. 

Itr- N. ML So 9 ^i (B>>Rib8y) In secoading the 
xeawntion said that he vm not one of those who 
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hdd the view that every form of civil disobedience 
was unoonetitational^ but the Liberals could not 
approve of civil disobedience in any form as a 
matter of policy. 

Lord Hardinge as Oovornor-Oeneral of 
India said with reference to the South 
African Indians’ passive resistance movement 
that it was constitutional. So, we arc glad 
Mr. Joshi did not out-official officials by 
condemning as unconstitutional every form 
of civil disobedience. His opinion may 
perhaps be summarixed in Labour parlance, 
by saying that he was opposed to general 
strikes as a policy but not opposed to parti¬ 
cular strikes for gaining particular objects. 
Well, the sum total of the parts may be 
sometimes equal to the whole. 

Proceeding, Mr. Joshi observed : 

To the C!onp:re<is they said, a1thouii;h constitu¬ 
tional means might be long and tedious, still it 
should hi; iidoptod, ns it was the right one. To 
the Government they said, although law and 
order might be cstablishcil by extraordinary 
measures like the Ordianances, these should not 
be resortcil to in the interests of the lilicrty and 
freedom of the non-C^ongressnien. The tune has 
come when both the parties should cry halt. 
Let the Govern inont remember that the country 
was much greater than the Gongress and any 
party. 

We do not know whether Mr. Joshi has 
boon correctly reported. Ho said, extra¬ 
ordinary measures like the Ordinances should 
not be resorted to in the interests of the liberty 
and freedom of the tum^Ojui/rcssnK'n. Are 
the interests of the liberty and freedom of 
(Congressmen immaterial V May they bo 
treated us outlaws ? Of course, the country 
was much greater than tlie Congress and any 
party. But non-<]Iongre3smon, if they want 
to be accurate, should admit that the 
Congress represents the country much more 
than any other party. 

Syed Hasan Imam 

In Syed Hasan Imam India has lost a 
distinguished lawyer, judge, patriot, and 
national leader, Mr. Hasan Imam was a 
yonnger brother of the late Sir Ali Imam. He 
was about 62 years of age at the time of his 
death. He was called to the bar from the 
Middle Temple in 1892. Practising at first 
in Patna and ^en till 1911 in Calcutta, he 
became a Judge of the Calcutta High Court 
in 1912, x^^ng in 1916. After the creation 
of'-lhe Court at Patna he rosiimed 
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practice there and continued to be an active 
and brilliant member of the bar there till his 
death. As a politician he belonged to the 
Congress school. He presided over the 
special sc.ssion of the Indian National 
Congress held in Bombay in September, 1918. 
He was president of the All-India Horae 
Rule League. He attended the London 
Conference on the Turkish Peace Treaty as 
a delegate, and in 1923 was a delegate of tlic 
Oovernment of India to the League of Nations 
at Genova, He took a prominent part with 
his wife and daughter in the Congress move¬ 
ment ill 1930. Communalism in any form 
did not receive any encouragement from him. 
He was a nationalist in theory and practice. 

Lady Councillors of (he Calcuffa 
Corporation 

W<! congratulate Mi-s. Kumudini Bose, li. A. 
and Miss Jyotirmayi Ganguli, M. A., on their 
election as councillors of the Calcutta Coi'pora- 
tion. They are the first successful women 
candidates to enter the Corporation by 
election. It is significant that both of them 
headed the poll in their respective wards. 
Both have a long record of useful public work 
to their credit. 

Annual Meeting of Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Gommetc^ 
and Industry 

Sheth Walchand Hirachaud presided over 
the sixth annual meeting of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Indnstry 
held on the 15th April last at Delhi. In his 
presidential address, which was lucid and 
brief, his observations were to the point on 
.'ll! the topics dealt with by him. In the 
opening section devoted to ^^Repression” 
occurs the following passage : 

1 might, however, rmote the opinion of an 
impartial Kiiglishman who was a member of the 
deputation sent out to this country by the India 
LcMguc to Btud]r the Indian situation on the spot 
and whose opinion will, I am confident, be consi¬ 
dered fair and unprejudiced. That gentleman, 
referring to one aspect of the policy of repression, 
has said: 

“When 1 know that the Oommiosioncr of Police 
in Bombay can send'merchants to MI because tiieir 
refusal to trade with the ciber merchants 
constitutes an offence and can relmsc these whom 
he terms as 'iaw-bceakers“ when he i<. inftnmed 
that Ixadiag has started in a certain market-'-dihi. 
is something new in law and commerce.'’ 
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The Shetih thittke tiiat the Congress "can 
and iRiUl never be crushed permanently. At 
tiM moct, it might be driven underground for a 
time,.. 

In connection with India’s declining trade 
he observed : 

As you all know, Great Britain witneaftes the 
unique phenomonoo of the “Buy British” cam- 
pugn supported by everybody, from the prince to 
the porter and receiving; whole-heartod support at the 
hands of the administrators of the country and as a 
result of this propaganda, the inrush of foreign exports 
to that country was very soon checked. In 
contrast with this attitude we have in India 
responsible ministers in the provinces, carrying 
on a campaign for giving preference to goods 
mannfactured in other parts of the Empire even 
at the cost of Indian-manufactured goods. 

He referred with appreciation to the 
work that is being carried on by a number of 
“Buy Indian” Leagues or Hwadeshi Leagues to 
propagate the cult of swadeshism. 

As was reasonable and natural, he was 
against the export of gold from India. 

Whilst the United States of America with more 
than 7,000 million dollars worth of gold in their 
vaults thiuk it wise to put au embargo on the 
export of gold, India's non-Indian Financ.e 
Minister characterizes this distressing feature of 
gold exported from India as a “pleasing pheno¬ 
menon," 

This passage was followed by the 
speaker’s refutation of the Finance Member’s 
ingenious arguments in defence of his inaction. 

The other topics dealt with by Sheth 
Walcband Hiracband were British Industrial 
Policy, Imperial Preference, War Debts and 
the World Economic (.’onfereuce, the White 
Paper, Adjustment of Military Burdens, the 
Domination of the Services, Comihcrciai 
Discrimination, and the. Proposed Railway 
Board. 


Mr. N. R. Sarker s Election to 
Presidentship of Federation 


We congratulate Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker 
on hib election to the presidentship of tke 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 


and industry. Tius PeopU of Lahore calls it 
"a heppy dioioe” and says : 


Hr. SaikeT fully deaenr^ the honour, u ho has 
dbmra hlauelf tui acute atadent of economic and 
Qnaacial paoUema in hii aeveral speedhea and 
kWGhwtm on these subkets, aad-lhaa, boaidea. to 
tkamiioit oi Ua oripMuziBg tafoot as a WMMsttoal 
AtHpoos mm the mnad aeeoid df the very 
■JlMoiihAaad .aeuod life ^«e, firndnstan 
..Do-Oponutae, iriucli Hr. 8mk^ i$ m ObaJarmau. 


White Paper Proposals Determined 
Upon Long Ago 

The Burma R. T. C. met in November 

1931 j and the general lines of the proposed 
Constitution for Burma (proposed by His 
Majesty’s "National” Government in England) 
was published in Command Paper 4004 of 

1932 early in that year. 

In a Statement made in reply to questions 
in the House of Commons on the constitutional 
problem in Burma, circulated by Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Secretary of State for India, the 
following passage occurs : 

“If honoumhle mom bora will compare the con- 
tcntH of the Goverumonl’H statement in that paper 
with tho proposals for a Constitution for India 
cmitaiiKHl in the White Paper, they will see that, 
if allowance is mode for the tact that _ tho Indian 
proposald are for a Federal Constitution, whereas 
a separated Burma would require a unitary form 
of government tho iteo sefit of proposals vorrespond 
wry rlosely. (Italics ore ours.) To put it 
summarily : tho same range of opportunity and 
function that it is pro^ioaed to devolve in India 
either upon the Fuderal Lerislaturc or the 
Provincial Ijegislatures is in the case of Burma 
to be devolved upon the Burma Legislature ; the 
same subjects that in India are proposed to be 
reserved to tho (Tovernor-Oenenil would in Burma 
l»e reserved to the Governor; and the same 
special responsibilities that in India arc to be 
imposed on the Governor-General or tho Provui- 
cial Governors, as the case may^^ be. will, in 
Burma, be imposed on the Governor." 

So the proposals contained in the White 
Paper (published in March 1933) were 
decided long long ago, oven before the 
packed sittings of the Third Round Table 
Conference. The only reason for the delay 
in publishing the White Paper that we 
can guess is to make it appear to the 
world at large that the communal differences 
between the Hindus and tlie Muhammadans 
ore responsible for the retrogade and illiberal 
proposals made therein. It now appears that 
the mmrmtiml differences were itoi responmhle 
for ifte delay. Nay, the communal differences 
had nothing to do with the most importapt 
retrograde proposals. They are copied from 
the proposals for Burma, where are 

no such communal differences as exist in 
India. J. M* D< 

**Bengal Under Communal Award 
and Poona Pact" 

N. N. Sircar, Ady(K}ate-<(3«ae»d of 
Bengal, baa prepared and poblis^ad a 
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let named Bengal Under Communal Award 
And Poona Pact, and has titereby earned the 
thanks of the public. In it he has shown by 
marshalling facts and figures, compiled with 
care and industry, that "as the result of the 
Communal Award and the Poona Pact, Bengal 
Hindus have been successfully squeezed out 
of the proposed Legislature in Bengal.’’ lie 
rightly observes in the preface : 

Not from tlie point of< view of Caste Uindun 
alone, but from the point of view of the Depressed 
Classes, it is worthy of serious consideration 
whether the attempt to inflate their number, and 
the clamour of well>orf!;aDized politically advanced 
and numerically strong castes for rcvertiiie to 
‘‘Depressed Classes” will not inevitably end in 
retarding that levelling up, which has been steadily 
going on for over thirty years at least. 

His appeal to the Mussalmans and the 
Depressed Classes are worthy of serious 
consideration. 

I appeal to the great Mahoiiiedan community, 
as well as to the Depressed Classes, to consider 
the representations made here, to enable them to 
judge, what offers they should be prepared to 
make, for a settlement, which, will do justice to 
the interests involved. Nothing but an agreed 
settlement can satisfactorily solve the difficult 
problem facing us. • 

Are any Kciorms worth having if mutual distrust 
will compel incessant application of “Bafegnards,” 
for protecting us from one another ? 

The acknowledged leader of a very large section 
of Hindus, Mahatma Gandhi, has repeatraly said, 
“If we cannot solve the Communal problem, let 
us not talk of responsible Government.” Will his 
followers practise what this precept involves ? 

Sir N. N. Sircar has demonstrated that, if 
the Communal Award and the Poona Pact 
stand as they are, the most public-spirited, 
the most self-sacrificlDg, the ablest and "the 
most influential community in Bengal will 
have little or no voice in the new constitu¬ 
tion.” l^is community pays at least 80 per 
bent of the revenues of Bengal. This 
community has founded and maintaias most 
of the schools, colleges and charitable insti- 
tMioi&s of Bengal. Almost all the endowments 
to the University have be^ made by this 
community. 64*2 per cent of the literates, 

66.6 of tlw literates in Ehiglisb, 79.6 per cent 
of the students m hi^ schools, 63.6 per cent 
of the stodmits in Intermediate OoU^es, 82.8 
peroeat of tibe students in Degree Glasses, 

85.7 fflv cent of poetrgradnate and researeh 
hbidmt^ OdJ-fSHT otnt' df; me£eid stadents, 

-ewBt # In tedudoei nnd 

' Iwimidtiii MiS .pear "eoit in eweineM^ 


ing and survey schools, 86 per cent in 
commercial schools, 83 per cent, of the officers 
and employees in Banks Exchange lusuranoe 
offices etc., 79.7 per cent of the members 
of the medical profes-sion, 87.6 per cent 
of the members of the legal profession belong 
to this community—the Hindu community. The 
Muhammadans preponderate in numbers in 
the whole population of Bengal (Muham¬ 
madans 54.8 per cent, Hindus 43.1 per cent, 
Christians about 0.4 per cent, oBters 1.7 
per cent), and among the peasantry (Muham¬ 
madans 6*2.7 per oent), among beggars and 
vagrants (52.7 per cent), and in the jail 
population (53.1 per cent Muhammadans, in 
spite of the large number of civil disobedience 
prisoners most of whom are Hindus.) 

This community, including the depressed 
classes, is going to be made definitely Irg 
force of law a permanent hopeless minority. 

Changes in fhe Calcutta Municipal 
Act 

The bill amending the Calcutta Municipal 
Act of 1923, which is to come up for 
discussion in the next session of the ^ngal 
Legislative Council, is a measure of far- 
reaching import. If it becomes law, theze 
will be a very serious curtailing of the 
autonomous powers of the Calcutta Corpo¬ 
ration and a corresponding increase of the 
powers of the Government over it. 

The avowed objects of this bill, according 
to a ministerial communique, are : 

(i) “to prevent the misase of civic power for 
political ends; 

(il) oud **to ensure that members of the Cknrpo- 
ration should face their responsfoility 'for the 
proper administtatioii of the Oaleiitta Munioiml 
Act.” 

It is further explained in this, same 
ministerial communique that 

‘'There have been in certain quarters BU^^fioas 
that the obj[eot of the Government is to atta^ 
the Corporation and to biing under their control 
the details of municipal adrainistfation. This is 
not at all correct; a perusal of the B31 will prove 
that the Governmeiut have no ultwor dasigas.^’ 

The obviems comment on fhis advance 
assertion innopenee is i^e benevolent 

aiflM ef idle Gevenuneni am evidawt in the 
F!mvwmur of ,the why 

aboul uHiwwMr meliTeB ulioh 

. max dttilMl’' ifa' Jtma ~ and fav 
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thoughts which would not have arisen at ail 
in the natural course of ihings ? But the 
fact of the matter is, this bill is not so 
simple as it looks. It certainly has at the 
baoK of it as much backstairs negotiations 
and talks behind sccmes as every important 
and controversial legislative measure has. 
We, however, pretend n<‘ither to share nor 
to let out any secrets. But judging from 
published and well-known facts, it seems that 
the proposed Jaw lias a fairly long history 
of disputes and bickerings for power behind 
it. It is this history one must look into in 
order to understand the scope and intention 
of the bill. 

The dispute between the Government 
and the Corporation is both political and 
economic. Judging from the ministerial 
statement quoted above regarding the ‘Misuse 
of civic* power for political ends'’ it might 
be thought that the British power in Calcutta 
is in imminent danger of collapse from the 
encroachments of the Swarajist Coiporation. 
Nothing so serious is, however, the cas<-. 
The political part of the cjuarrel only centres 
round the employment of some tw'enty-five 
low-paid teachers in the Education Depart¬ 
ment of the Calcutta Corporation, who have 
been convicted in connection with the Civil 
Disobedience movement and of other political 
off’ences. The Primary Education Department 
of the Corporation is one of those new 
ventures of the Nationalist Corporation, which 
however commendable from a disinterested 
point of vio%v, has not beer, looked upon with 
particular favour by the Government. It 
was the target of a recent and memorable 
attack by Sir Charles Tegart in London, 
who said, it provided terrorists with jobs. 
The charges of the Government of Bengal 
are, however, not so explicit. The statement 
of objects and reasons attached to the 
bill says: 

In the bc^iminf; of July, 1932, (loverment 
addroBsed a letter to the Corporation of Calcutta 
aakmg whether teachers employed by them m 
their Primaiy Bchoote had participated in the 
CSvU Disobeoieuce movonent or bwm convicted 
of offences, and raquirina what discipli- 

amj0S(m the Corporation 1 m taken or proposed 
To thb enquiry tlw Oorpt^cadon replied 
tiMOMr weco-BOl nsponBibte ,ior,1iie pohticai 
iMpiffiea of tomr emplayeea ouhd^B iheir i^ce 
huBBs. nk Ihut a poamoD Ik wbira. Gotonunent 
Wf liPqniilBSSh sad to uqs^iviHknmcU 


were, therefore, informed on the 19th December. 

1932, that legislation would bo introduced to deal 

with the matter during this session. 

In ordoi- to appreciate the sense of pro¬ 
portion displayed in this solemn paragraph, 
it should be borne in mind that the number of 
teachers in the Education Department of the 
Corporation is about 1,000, and the number 
of person convicted for political offences 
is somctliing like twenty-live. 

But, however disproportionate this resolve 
of the Government to deprive political 
offenders of their livliliood may seem, it is 
at least clear and intelligible. The stated 
aims of the Government regarding proper 
financial administration of the Corporation 
have not got even this merit. The passages 
of the ministerial vonntmuiquc and the state¬ 
ment of the objects and reasons of the bill 
are a string of rigmarole neither making nor 
proving definite charges, but suggesting grave 
financial irregularities and perhaps gigantic 
embezKlemcnts in defiance of an all-secing 
but impotent Government. What are the 
"illegal” items of expenditure to which the 
Oovernniont refer ? What are the so-called 
evasions of the provisions of the Municipal 
Act w^hich confront Government with the 
"difficulty that they must either condone the 
irregularities or take action so drastic as 
seriously to affect the interests of the rate¬ 
payers?” It is rather strange that only the 
Government should be aware of irregularities 
of the magnitude suggested and neither the 
Municipal Commissioners, nor the rate-payers ! 
If even this were possible, details of these 
grave irregularities should have been 
published long ago. Or do the Government 
believe that the rate-payers of Calcutta are 
in collusion with the ‘Nationalist” Corpora¬ 
tion that they do not think it necessary to 
confide in them ? 

The truth, however, is that even here Ihe 
language of the Government is in absurd 
disproportion to the facts adduced. 

The ministerial statement makes only one 
definite charge of the evasion of the provinons 
of the Municipal Act of 1923, and that in 
connection with the various electrical schemes 
of the Corporation, Whether the proviiaonB 
of section 14 have been contraven<M in this 
malteris a question of fact, which- iM not 
settled one yray or the other hgf we ptirie 
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judgment of the Government. After all it 
may bo no more than a technical <piestion of 
accounting methods. But a more important 
consideration regarding the electrical schemes 
is that they form part of engineering plans 
adumbrated by an Indian engineer of the 
Corporation towards whom and all whose 
schemes the Government has shown unmistak¬ 
able and pronounced dislike. In Ihe Mod^’rn 
Revien' for December last there was a note 
(p. 721if.) in which an attempt was made to 
diow the negligence and the dilatoriness 
of the Government in connection with the 
drainage of C'alcuttu, which is a problem of 
far greater moment for the inhabitants of 
Calcutta at present than any of the alleged 
political and financial ‘^misdeeds” of the 
Corporation. But while the Government 
withholds-their sanction from practicable and 
economical schemes for the solution of the 
sewage problem formulated by the Special 
Officer, and pursue their leisurely routine of 
correspondence, they are trying to label the 
expenditure incurred on measures designed 
to keep Calcutta in a sanitary condition 
in tlie meanwhile as financial irregularities. 

The electrical schemes, too, like the 
employment of political offenders, have been a 
subject of lengthy previous correspondence 
between the Government and the Corporation. 
On July 11th, 1932 the Government wrote 
on this subject to the Corporation and the Cor¬ 
poration's reply was despatched in September. 
This correspondence is too lengthy and too 
technical for us to quote here. But a 
careful study of it will fully convince the 
reader about the following points : 

(a) that the subsidiary electrical schemes 
were no part of the main scheme for generation 
of electricity (submitted to Government for 
approval under sec. l-t in early 1931 but 
Still awaiting their approval) and thus there 
was no evasion of section 14. 


not require Government approval under 
sec. 14. 

(d) That one of these schemes, vix., Sch. 
VIII and Villa—although originally once 
approved by Government—was again sent up 
to Government for approval under the strict 
reading of sec. 14, as the scheme was partly 
modified, thus proving that the Corporation 
far from evading sec. 14, had actually 
complied with the letter of the law very 
punctiliously. 

(e) That the Government, misled by their 
advisers (who were more mindful of the 
interests of a monopoly concern, Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation, than of the 
ratepayers), had acted unconstitutionally in 
interfering with the working of the Corpora¬ 
tion and tried to prevent the Corporation for 
looking after the interests of the ratepayers. 

(f) that Government has persisted in their 
arbitrary attitude in withholding approval 
of Scheme Vlll and Villa (modified) till 
today, thereby preventing essential drainage 
improvement works in important now areaiS 
of the City opened np years ago by the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust and endangering 
the health of the rate-payers. 

(g) that by withholding approval from the 
main electric scheme for two years the 
Government is delaying the realization of the 
estimated saving (in annual electric bills) of 
about Rs. 5 lakhs yearly, representing a 
borrowing capacity of about one crore of 
rupees. 

The solicitude which the Government 
show regarding the proper administration of 
the Corporation’s finances makes one curious 
about their past record in connection with 
economy in the Corporation and husbandingthe 
rate-payer’s money.‘This is likely to both a 
vast and edifying subject. We shall confine 
ourselves to only one instance which is 
directly concerned with the Corporation’s 


(b) that the electrical plant installed 
under these subsidiary schemes has proved 
to be a great boon to the ratepayers in 
relieving drainage congestion of the city 
and cheapening the cost of pumping both for 
wator auj^ly and drainage, effecting consi- 
darsl^e ttvxng in money, 
t ip) of aubeidiaay schemes 

Wla. . in ralwti 

t -V i’v. ‘ ■'J'S.jV:. 


electrical schemes. 

The blunders and extrav^ance of the old 
Corporation (pre-1924) culminated in the 
hurried launching of a Rs. 3 crore water 
supply extension scheme (the Hoore Scheme)* , 
This forced the new Corporation (based on 
popular ^Kanphise) to look round and ]^b{S,, 
iDtq,'^e M^ed workings of the spe^^,^' 
i^ew.to eflMwg 
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in running costs, and thus ^‘ving relief to 
the ratepayers burdened with a huge annual 
interest (reserve) charge on account of the 
Rs. 3 ^ores borrowed to carry out the Moore 
Scheme. One of the first things done by the 
Swarajist Corporation was to appoint a Special 
Committee to investigate the possibilities of 
the Corporation generating their own 
electricity. For five years, however, nothing 
was allowed to be done by the infiuoiice of 
the vested interests and by the obstructions 
of the alien expcit officers of the Corporation. 
An attempt was made in 1928 (when the 
Geverument group of councillors held a coali¬ 
tion majority) to scotch the “eleotricity idea” 
by renewing a long-term agreement with the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corp. Simul¬ 
taneously a similar long-term agreement with 
the Oriental Gas Co. at rates unfavourable 
to ratepayers was attempted. Both tlie 
attempts were frustrated by the adroitness 
of the strong opposition, and the ratepayers 
were almost miraculously spared. With the 
advent of an Indian expert at the head of the 
technical afiairs of the Corporation in 1929, 
the situation steadily improved, culminating 
in the sanction by the Corporation of a 
fully formulated and practical scheme for 
generating electricity in 1930. This scheme 
assures an annual saving of Bs. (i lakhs in 
electric bills. The oue-pioe unit boldly put 
forwe^ to the world was at first challenged 
by the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corpomtion but later admitted by them 
(however indirectly it might be) when it 
offered a rate nearer the onc-pice unit to 
tile Corporation and reduced the flat 
domestic rate by about 8^2 per cent Since 
then, not only in electricity, but in every 
. money-^ing measure (r.jf., drainage schemes, 
manufacture of wagons, lamp posts, fans, iron 
pipes^ repair of boats, gas costs, purchase of 
miichincry by international > competition) the 
Corporation had to fight incessantly not only 
Ae alien experts of the Oovermuent and the 
alion vested interests outside but their 
criBa t u r es and eympotiiizcrs inside the Cor- 
poratMib , . 

iumewer, only one of jnpuy snob 
fetnni 


The Rescue of Three Bhufiu Girls 

The hilly country round about Darjeeling 
is one of the centres of the revolting ^ traffic 
in women and girls. The simple hill-folk 
of this region are often enticed away from 
their homes by promises of employment and 
money. Last .lanuary Muhammadan 

merchant who had gone to Sikkim to trade 
in fruits kidnapped three young Bhutia girls 
and brought them down to Calcutta. The 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha accidentally 
got the news and rescued the girls from a 
house in Burrabazar, and sent them back in 
charge of their representative to the Sikkim 
Darbar. The Hindu Sabha has shown 
considerable energy in lighting social vice, 
and this is another example of their praise¬ 
worthy activities. 


The three rescueci girls with the repreaentative 
of the Hindu Sabha and the General 
Secretary of Sikkim 


G. B. Shaw Warns Japan 

Mr. Geoige Bernard Shaw gave collective 
serio-huraorous interviews to Japaoeao press¬ 
men in .Tapan, just as he did to Indian 
pressmen at Bombay. The following mctraotB.j 
from Tfie Japan Weekly Chronieie give sonM. 
idea of what would happen in his (ponton, 
if the Chinese could give as mock Ixeuble 
to the contj[uering Japanese as the Irish gwe 
to the English. 


Ai.1. Wabs Snr.F Dmatcn. 

“You it is sU in sdif defauw, you an fight¬ 
ing in setx^efmce. All wars are linuint hr stif 
dmende 1 Yba hne befitaved perfect eeqneetiy 
beeaQM yow haven’t dedband war.” 

v*.'AM r** ai. * / 
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«eu Aoa% 4eelH« war, tkon what's the use of the 
limcae ?’’ 

“Yet as an oatsidar I wonder if you hare 
sttqtped to think what this really means to you. 
Now, I am an Irishman. Ireland is a little cabbage 
garden of a country, it has about four million 
MOfde, and England has forty millions. But 
England could not succeed in preventing Trishmon 
from vindicating their nationality. Blood and iron 
(Mr. Shaw pronounced it eye-riin) and fire and 
murder was let loose in an attempt to put down 
Irishmen. The Irish leader, Michael ColliDs, said 
that for every cream shop destroyed, he would 
bum down two country villas. Have you eonai- 
dmed that ? There are twenty-eight million 
Chinese in Manchukuo, how arc yon going to 
keep them i^uiet ? You can’t do it with police¬ 
men. A policeman is of no use whatever. He is 
perfectly ineffective, unless the people call him in. 
The Chinese people won’t do that and so you 
must face the question whether you are prepared 
to coerce them for the next hundred years." 

Mr. Shaw reminded his interviewers that he was 
seventy years old. In his younger days there was 
horse traffic in England, and sometimes a horse 
would slip on the road. 

“What, happened then ? Why everyone rushed 
to ait on its head, for if it struggled to get up, 
it was sure to entangle itself with the harness 
and shafts.” 

“fCeeping down nationalism is like sitting on the 
horse's he^. There is no time to do anything 
else. The Irish showed this when for over thirty 
years they gave the English Parliament no time 
to do anything else hut diseass the Irish question.” 

“What is going to happen to you if you have 
to spend the next century sitting on the horse’s 
bead ? Who's going to do the work, or isn't it 
going to be done at all ? The nationalists and 
patriots won’t do it, they'll be too busy talking." 

THK N.\TIONAIJKT WMM.H 

Here _ Mr, 6haw made a slight digression on 
nationalism. 

“Any fool can make nationalist speeches. Any 
fool can talk about freedom and the glories of 
history. Nationalism is easy, and can be a great 
nuisance. When yon finally get your nationality, 
you generally find it desirable to shoot tbe 
notionalists as quickly as you can. But in the 
meantime no work is being done. Are you really 
taking a long view of all this ? In subjugating^ 
China have you thought of what is going to iiecome 
of Japan ? ^ere ore going to be continual risings 
and threate, and you will eventually find it im¬ 
possible to keoppeace unless yon have one police¬ 
man for eveory Cminesc.” 



Mmands of States' People 

Xn Mb ezeellent presidential address at the 
States^ Peoples Conference Mr. A. Y. 
I*wwiaidhai> •nmmarized the demands of the 
|m>ple as follows: 


law; (4) lodgement residusiy powers in- HjtO'' 
federal government: (5) oontinuaaee of me 
present pracrioe in the matter of exercise of 
psnmountcy, but a greater alertness in fulfilliog 
the Crown’s pledge of good government in the 
Rtates of the pk>ple. 

Haskell Lectures 

We arc glad to learn tliat Mr. K. Nata-* 
rajan has been selected to deliver the next 
series of Haskell lectures in America. It la 
an excellent selection. He will speak on 
Social Movements in Modern India. 

Britain and Soviet Justice 

The Russian Government brought to trial 
some English employees of an engineering 
firm at Moscow which has a large oontm(» 
for constructional work with that Govern¬ 
ment. They were accused of espionage and 
sabotage. The British Government or Foreign 
Ofiice tried different kinds of intimidation to 
prevent the accused Englishmen from being 
tried and punished. They even passed a 
law to end trade relations with Russia. Bat 
to no purpose. The trial was proceeded wiUl 
and some of the English accused punished.. 
The remarkable thing about it is that tiles' 
English offenders have got much lighted'' 
8 e,ntenccs than their Russian co-acensed. ■ 
This is contrary to what we are familiar with' 
in India. The Moscow trial was not leaf ' 
drawn out like the Meerut trial; nor did thn 
Soviet court pass such thundering sentenoes 
as the Meerut court; though the oifeoces at 
Moscow were really very serious. 

As regards the British Act meant to end' 
trade relations with Russia, the latter lusi 
passed a similar Act. England has caught ii 
Tartar ! - ‘IS 

Calcutta's New Elected Coanqillors, 

Mayor and Deputy Mayor 

, 

It is a pleasure to note that Bie majority of ; I 
the new elected Councillors and aldermen rd}'' 
the Calcutta Corporation are narioni^isti#, 
We congratulate them on tiicir election aD(|.v 
hope they will all be true to their trust. 

We also congratulate Mr. Simtosh 
Basn and Haji M. A. Rezsak on their ^eel^ 
to tiiiQ chairs the Mayor the 
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'DtisieftcSiig pxopjii|^d«iy 
to condemn Herr mtSenr 
^^t/!iSlusiB without having full informatioo.' 
‘,1^ thej hare treated the Jews in Germanj' 
they are reported to have donoi 
.jhave punished the Jews in Germany 
- ^pimpaganda carried on abroad against the 
prt 8 by Jews outside Germany. The 
pie of vicarious punishment is vicious. 

.jfi^ssed Cfass Gain (f) from 
f&orify Pact 

^ The professed leaders of the Depressed 
s in the R. T. C. entered into the 
ity Pact with the Moslem delegates in 
* i 6 dy. That the Depressed Classes were 
'/ 0 ^s->paws, of wUl appear from the 
Dg flares; 

p British India, minus Burma, according 
~ Government Census Report^ Moslems 
6,64>78|669 and the Depressed Classes 
. 4,02,54,576. In the I^wer Chamber 
Federal Legislature Moslems are to 
seats, and tlm Depressed Classes only 
la proportion to the Moslem seats they 
\ to have got 49 seats ! The number of 
to be given to the Depressed Classes 
IfJpper Chamber is not even mentioned, 
no seat is to be reserved for 
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Ueduced to Minority 

Djj^ovinces of Madras, U. P., Bihar and 
contain a population of more than 
and 65 lalchs. This is more than 
the. population of India minns Bnrma. 

L^islature, this majority 
1 ^ seats in the Upper Chamber and 
in the Lower. Ihe populaticm of 
C India, forming the minority, is to 
spats in the Upper Chamber and 234 
Losr«t! 

^ L^iOndia minus Burma ^ "general” 
^oobidstB of 1S>42,21,834 Hindus 
a total j^polaliop 


i-SaVt: 
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ftogisfaiuras lis A 

!the total namber of seateia tSj?; 
oial L^slative Assemblies is I 68 fh. 
Provinces, minus Burma, Hindas tfi 
17,63,59,738 out of a totaf popul^a; 
25,66,27,138. In proportion to 
they ought to get 1088 seats out td- 
But they are to get only BSO.ion the. 
tion that they will ^t all the' 
seats), i. e,, 249 less than their due ! 

Japan and India 

A Free Press cable from Shanghai, dgted ; 
April 2, runs thus : # U i,‘. 

Shaaghai, Ayr^v*.’ 

In astatement to the pram Mr. £u^en OnanB,C%^MME. 
ex'Foreiga Minuter, urgetl the natiohaliSts to 'bnihli 
boycott of Japanese ‘'era) if iam^. 

ralaxation of boycott of British goods, whfeh tt'hn 
longer necessary as a raeasuic to obtain imbs^eo* 
dence.” It was pointed out that Japan' WSS 
recoumng through the Indian market the losses-' 
suHtainea by her through .Chinese boycott. Mo 
Ohmi furthw predicted that the Indum UMurket 
was likdy to become so important in Japanese 
industriid economy that Japan woold most tike!; 
claim India as a life-line similar to Manchuria -aod 
that the day of British withdrawal from India was 
not far distant, after which India wou]4 be at the 
mercy of Japanese fleet. 

This reminds os that when Lord Carmi*-. 
chad was Governor of Bengal and Mr. P. 0. 
Lyon an Kxecutive Councillor- we published 
a document relating to Japanese designs on 
India, unknown or little known in India. ' 

Safety of Indian Students 
in Germany 

The following communication is published 
at the request of India Institute of the 
Deutsche Akademie : 

Members of the lAbour Party have been nufla*^' 
taining in the Hmiae of Commons that satpfQr,- 
of the Indians punning th^ studies in 
was compromisM by recent pc^ticsl « 
news has also been divulged 'in the fa 
India Institute of the Dratsohe Ak 
looks after the interests of a coiund 
of such Indians as study in German 
public at laige that the safety < 
students pnisniBg tbdr soifiatiflo woHc 
ing from inteefenag witii ■ * 

present and in iufrue. In 
to tiUs country in order to 
with Gsnmm things and 
brnwe^Gem^ 
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WORLD-WIDE BROTHERHOOD 

By .TABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


O UR world haa many nccda, many 
that are great and urgent. Bnt 
among them all. haa it any other 
that is so vital as the need of 
brotherhood ? And the brotherhood must 
not be limited. It must be universal, it must 
be world-wide it must take in the entire 
human race. 

I 

Perhaps the one thing that haa done 
more than anything else, in human history to 
make this possible—to prepare the way for 
human brotherhood on the scale of an entire 
humanity, has been the recent unifying of the 
physical world, that is, the bringing of the 
scattered parts of the earth^s surface for the 
^t time, into actual relations with one 
another, so as to form a whole. Strange as 
it may seem, only within our own time has 
the earth been really one. Previously, there 
were fragments of a world, parts of a world, 
some near to one another and some remote, 
smne known to one another and some un¬ 
known ; but not an entire and unbroken 
Irmrld; There was no unity among the parts : 
therefore there was no basis for a unity of 
m anki nd. ' Although the spiritual world 
transcends the physical, yet in a very real 
sense it rests upon it Therefore, not until 


the physical world became a unity was it 
possible for humanity to become a unity. 

How isolated and unconnected have been 
the different parts of the world is easily seen. 
The world as we know it today contains 6ve 
main laud-areas which we call continents. 
But until veiy recent times only three of 
these—Asia, Europe, and Africa—even knew 
of the existence of the others : and in these 
three only relatively small parts which were 
contiguous, ever had much intercourse. The 
vastly larger outlying portions were almost 
as much strangers as if they had been in 
different universes. Until four centuries 
ago, so great and important a country as 
China was a mysterious land, practically 
unknown beyond limited parts of Asia. Even 
India, with her conspicuous place in Asiatic 
civilization, was hardly more than a name to 
a large part of mankind. Her silks and 
tapestries and other rich products of her 
looms, and the exquisite work of her 
jewellers and lapidaries, had made their way 
to the chief cities of Western Asia and the 
countries around the Mediterranean Sea, and 
her Buddhist monks seem to have carried 
their gospel of brotherhood nearly as far; 
yet it was not until a sea^route was dis¬ 
covered connecting Europe with the Orient, 
that India to be at all adeiq|ttately 

known to the Weetenoi world. 
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Until sixty or seventy years ago, Japan 
now 80 conspicuous among the nations—was 
merely a group of obscure, far-away islands, 
of which the majority of mankind had never 
heard. Until four hundred years ago the 
great continents of North and South America 
were hidden away beyond the broad and 
stormy Atlantic, undreamed of by any nation 
of the Eastern world. Until later still, 
Australia—larger in area than all of ICurope 
outside of Russia- -was undiscovered by the 
rest of mankind. The immense interior of 
Africa was a terra incn<inita until almost our 
own generation. The same was true of vast 
regions in the extreme north and the extreme 
south, in the vicinity of the north and south 
poles. Not until the modern age of explora¬ 
tion and discovery, consequent upon man’s 
mastery of the sea, were the thousands of 
islands —some of them large and populous- 
scattered among the oceans of tlie world, 
known to Europe or Asia, or even to one 
another. 

Rut at last a very great change has come, 
a change beginning in the fifteenth century 
with such great voyagers and explorers as 
Columbus and Vasco da Gama, but not 
completed until our own generation. Now 
all important parts arc discovered ; the 
fragments are brought into touch ; the 
scattered pieces, no matter how far apart, 
are joined ; for the first tira*- the world 
is really one. 

And it is one not only in the sense 
that all parts are known to one another, but 
also in the deeper stmse that relationships 
undreamed of before have bet u established 
between them, and common interests of a 
hundred kinds have been discovered or 
created, which ai-e certain to be permanent. 
Trade and commerce by land and sea, 
railways, steamships, airships, telegraphs, 
cables under oceans, wireless and radio over 
both oceans and continents, postal systems 
extending to all countries, travel to remotest 
regions, world-wide finance, newspapers and 
literature circulating everywhere—these 
things, the creations of our modern science 
and modern knowledge—are shuttles which 
have woven all parts of the earth together 
and made them a unity,—one world in the 
fullest and deepest sense, no portion of which 


can separate its fortunes from the fortunes 
of all the rest—no part of which can prosper 
without all other parts being advanced, or 
injured without all other parts of suffering. 
The isolation and sclf-suf&cioucy of peoples 
and of nations is gone, never to return. 

St. Paul says of the human body : “The 
eye caunoi say to the hand, 1 have no need 
of thee, or the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you. If one member suffers, all the 
members sulfer with it ; and if one member 
is honoured, all the members are honoured.” 
We are beginning to see that exactly the 
same is true of the world, now that it has 
become one. Asia cannot say to Europe, 
‘‘I have no need of you nor Euroi>c to 
AsLi, T have no need of yon.” No nation, 
without folly, and lo&s, can be indifferent to 
the welfare of any' other nation. No people 
oau harm another people without, sooner or 
later, finding a lash fulling upon their own 
back. 

The conscijucnces Howiiig from the unifica¬ 
tion of the world are necessarily very gi'eat 
and far-reaching. Since wo have now one 
world and one human family, with interests 
that cannot be separated, >ve must have 
harmony, we inugt have brotherhood. Every 
thing possible must be done to prevent ill- 
feelings, misunderstandings, contentions, injus¬ 
tices, suspicions, fears, hates, whatever tends 
to prodne® antagonisms and wars. The family, 
tlie whole family of humanity, must learn 
to live together in peace and goodwill. Tliis 
is absolutely vital. This means that the most 
imperative, the most pressing question now 
before the entire world is how to promote 
human brotherhood, how to enable the great 
newly-created world-family of individuals, 
nations and races, to live together without 
destroying one another. 

It is said by doubting, fearing, faithless 
men, that thoughts of human brotherhood are 
pleasant, exhilarating, delightful, but are not 
practical, and are mere dreams. The answer, 
clear as the sun, is that nothing dse but 
brotherhood is pra<'tical ; cverythixig to the 
contrary is insanity, anarchy, ruin. 

“Dreams are they—our dreams of 
human brotherhood ? 

Yes, they are dreams, but dreams 
from Qod. 
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Shall we deapine and acorn them- 

Thal men ahall love one another, 

That all, whate'er their atation, colour, 

Rank or name, ahall call each other 
brother, 

That hate 'tw’ixt land and land ahall 
ceaae, 

That war, red-handed, shall f. ivc place 
to peace. 

That fi;reed ahall (>row lean in the 
market-place, 

That luat shall yield to love for the 
race, 

That men ahall meet (Jod face to 
face ? 

Dreams are they all ? Ves, 
drcaina, and 

Because they arc (ilod'a dreams. 

As (tod lives thoy tJiall ronif trim." 

Human brotherhood is important in what¬ 
ever form it appears : it is particularly neces¬ 
sary, however, that it be promoted in four 
different directions, namely, between Xalhni't, 
between Itdoos, between Indtridmls and 
(■fnxsrs '(social and industrial brotherhood) 
and between lic/tifid/ts. 

II 

First, brotherhood between lim-rs. One of 
the greatest obstacles in the way of inter-racial 
brotherhood has been the lack of acquaintance 
with, and of knowledge of, one another. 

“Herdn lies the tragedy of the world . 

Not that men are poor-- 

All men know somethinu of poverty. 

Not that men are wicked— 

Who is good ? 

Not that men are ignorant of a thousand 
things— 

Truth is inlinite. 

Nay, but that men and peoples k-noir 
t.11 lit/lr of onr nnolhfr," 

For the most part, the different races of 
the world have had habitats widely separated ; 
and men are likely to be prejudiced against 
those at a distance whom they do not know. 
People who are strange to us are apt to repel 
UB. Charles Lamb in talking with a friend 
referred to a certain man as one whom he 
hated. ‘^But why do you hate him ?” inquired 
the friend, “do you know him ?” "Oh no," 
replied Lamb, "that is why I hate him; if I 
knew him, I couldn't hate him." The fact 
that races have usually been so widely separat¬ 
ed, and therefore strangers to one another, has 
been an important cause in the rise of race 
antipathies. Happily, as we have seen, this 
cause of race hatred and antagonism has now 


lai^ely passed away under modern conditions, 
since the physical world has become one and 
people of all races arc being brought into 
closer contact. 

Another cause of antagonism between 
races is difference of colour, hair, and physical 
characteristics, difference of language, of dress 
and of customs. But why should difference 
create alienation, or hatred, or repulsion ? 
Would mankind be more attractive if all men 
were exsictly alike ? Would w« regard a 
flower-garden as more beautiful, if it contained 
only one kind of flower ? Would a forest 
made* up of a single species of trees be thought 
superior to one containing many species ? In 
the world of physical nature variety is con¬ 
sidered an element of attraction, beauty, wealth. 
Why should it not be so in the world of human¬ 
ity ? Rightly looked at the fact that there 
arc different races of men, with different 
appearances, customs, charactcrstics, means 
advantage ; means a more interesting and 
wonderful world. The world would be far 
poorer and far less desirable as a place to live 
in if there were in it only one race and one 
civilisation, oven if that race and civilization 
were our own. Intimate acquaintance with 
different races shows that they all possess 
qualities which in their different ways are 
interesting and admirable, and which form a 
solid basis for mutual regard and fraternal 
relations. Friendships should not be confined 
to persons of one’s own class, one’s own station 
in life, or one’s own race. Some of the warm¬ 
est and truest friendships ever known have 
been between men of widely different races. 
Lives are widened and enriched by 
international and inter-racial contacts and 
sympathies.To know another civilization with 
sympathy and appreciation, is a valuable 
education. Wo should learn to care for human 
beings as human beings, without reference to 
the accidents that differentiate them from one 
another or from us. Brotherhood should be 
as wide as humanity. 

Perhaps nothing in the past has done so 
much to create antagonism between races, 
perhaps nothing is doing so much to create and 
foster such antagonism at the pres mt time, as 
the disposition on the part of the stronger and' 
more advanced races to tyrannize, over 
oppress and wroi^ the weaker—-to subjugate 
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them and exploit their lands, and in many 
cases virtually to make slaves of them. Under 
such conditions, of course, brotherhood is 
impossible. Brotherhood can bo based only 
on kindness and justice. 

Whenever races more advanced in civi¬ 
lization come into contact with those less 
advanced, their aim should not be to 
subjugate and exploit, but to befriend and 
lift up. We are ashamed to take advantage of 
the weakness and ignorance of children to 
abuse and oppress them—because wc are wiser 
and stronger than they : we recognize it to be 
our duty to protect them. It should bo the 
same with advanced races in their dealings 
with races of inferior cultme. The attitude of 
the superior should always be that of friend, 
guardian, teacher never that of despoiler. 
Thus it is that the promotion of brotherhood 
between races must always rest mainly with 
the higher. 

What have wc in America done to promote 
or to hinder the spirit of brotherhood between 
races ? Let us see. 

I recall with shame that some years ago 
we, as a nation, forgot for the time being, our 
own past history and the very foundation 
principle of our democracy—that "all just 
government derives its power from the consent 
of the governed”—and following the evil 
example of the nations of Europe, we obtained 
a colony, or rather a dependency, in the Far 
East. Finding the people of the Philippine 
Islands struggling to free themselves from a 
tyrannical foreign power, instead of a'ding 
them, we committed the crime of seizing their 
country, carrying on a cruel wai- to subdue 
them, and have held them ever since as our 
subjecte, undoubtedly feeling ourselves more 
at liberty to do this because they were of a 
race different from our own. 

True, wc have probably treated these 
Filipino subjects of ours better than any 
other nation has ever treated a subject 
people. We have done much to establish and 
maintain schools and education among them 
everywhere, and to promote sanitation in all 
parts of the Islands. We have allowed a majo¬ 
rity of the offices of the country—the higher 
as well as the lower—to be filled by Filipinos. 
We have left municipal and local government 
altnost wholly in the hands of the people. We 


have even gone so far as to grant to the 
Filipinos themselves nearly full power in 
national legislation and in control of their 
national finances. In other words, our “bene¬ 
volent despotism” has been extraordinarily 
benevolent,—benevolent to a degree hitherto 
unknown. Yet what of all this ? Nonetheless 
our rule has been a despotism, unpardonable 
and unendurable, because it has robbed nine or 
ten millions of people of something for the 
loss of which nothing can compensate, some¬ 
thing dearer to them than life itself—their 
freedom, their independence ; it has kept 
them in subjection to a foreign power whose 
only right to rule them was the right of the 
sword ; it has humiliated and degraded them 
by depriving them of a place araoug the 
nations of the world. 

Will we persist in our national sin ? I 
am happy to answer that I do not think so. 
We have promised the Filipinos their 
independence, and I believe we shall keep 
our promise. Our militarists, imperialists, 
and capitalists, to whom human freedom 
means little (as it means little to those classes 
the world over) want to letain these rich 
Islands permanently for purposes of ex¬ 
ploitation, and are doing and will do all in 
their power to render our promise of no effect 
by causing interminable delays in its fulfil¬ 
ment. Their power is great but, I do not 
believe they will succeed. The American 
people as a whole are honourable and just. 
To them the nation^s promises arc not 
camouflage, and not scraps of paper to be 
trampled under foot at will. They are 
sacred things. I am confident that we shall 
defeat our capitalists and militarists, and at 
no distant day grant to the P'ilipinos the 
freedom we have too long withheld from 
them. 

Wc, Americans, have a very serious race 
problem here at homo. It has to do with 
our negro population. How can ninety or a 
hundred millions of white people and ten or 
twelve millions of another race and colour live 
together in the same nation ? Unfortunately, 
we have tried the way of antagonism as seen in 
our shameful lynchings. But antagonism only 
creates further antagonism, and our difficulties 
deepen. Slowly but surely, as I believe, our 
better minds are beginning to see that because 
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we, the white people, have always been free 
while the negroes have been slaves, because 
we have enjoyed advantages of education and 
self-development of which the negroes have 
been deprived, and because our civilization 
has been higher than theirs, therefore the 
chief responsibility for mending things rests 
upon us. Nohleftse nhlige. Our business is 
not to sneer or criticize or blame, but to help. 
To these people who arc with us, not because 
they wanted to come, but because wo brought 
them for our own advantage, we must now 
give the advantages that are their right— 
facilities for education that will lift them out 
of their ignorance and dependence, and make 
them intelligent, self-supporting, self- 
respecting members of civilized communities. 
In other words, wo are beginning to discover 
that the key to our American negro problem 
is brotherhood and that there in no other, as 
there is no other to any of the race problems 
of the world. 

There is serious antagonism, largely racial, 
between the peoples of Asia and those of 
Europe. Because European nations belong 
to the so-called ‘^White’ race, they have long 
been disposed to look down upon Asiatic 
peoples, and to regard themselves as at liberty 
to domineer over them, to exploit them and 
rob them of their territory. Today, Europe 
holds political control over three quarters 
of Asia. This injustice, of course, is felt 
deeply by the Asiatic peoples* -They love 
freedom and independence as much as do 
the people of Europe. They like no better 
to be robbed of their soil and be ruled by 
aliens. If antagonism between Asiatic and 
European nations is to bo removed, Europe 
must treat the older continent with more of 
justice than too often she has done in the 
past or is doing today. 

Great Britain's past treatment of China 
in twice waging war against her for the 
purpose of forcing the opium trade upon 
her people, thus to gain revenue by their 
degradation and ruin, forms one of the 
darkest records of modern history. Indeed 
the treatment which nearly all the leading 
powers of Europe have accorded to China 
j>as been overbearing and unjust in the 
extreme. 

Great Britain's treatment of India, her 


persistence in holding in subjection a highly 
intellectual people, with a civilization far older 
than her own, exploiting their country for her 
own enrichment, and granting them no effec¬ 
tive voice whatever in their own government, 
is a great and long continued wrong which 
the whole civilized world should condemn. 

It is especially unfortunate that there 
should be injustice and antagonism between 
the races of Europe and Asia, because of the 
fact that they are so closely related. Euro¬ 
peans call themselves ‘white’ and the peoples 
of Asia ‘brown’ and ‘yellow.’ But how very 
little do these colours really hignify ! Some 
Asiatics are whiter than some Europeans. 
When light-skinned Europeans migrate to 
tropieal lands thej' grow dai’ker in colour, 
and when dark-skinned Asiatics move to 
colder climates, they grow lighter. 

If anywhere in cither continent any race 
is disposed to lift it.self up in pride above 
others as a purer race and therefore as 
superior, it may well be reminded that neither 
continent contains any such thing as a pure 
race. All the races of Asia and Europe aro 
mixed : this is particularly true of Europe. 
It seems to bo the verdict of the highest 
scientific authorities that there is probably 
not a single so-called ‘European' person living 
who does not have Asiatic blood in his veins, 
while large numbers of the inhabitants of 
Soutliern Europe possess more or less African 
blood. Considering tht‘so facts, how little 
ground is there among the peoples of either 
continent for race pride or race antagonisms 
and how much for race brotherhood. 

Europe is disposed to be proud and domi¬ 
neering over Asia because slie (Europe) claims 
to be at the front in the world’s civilization. 
Her claim is open to dispute—the decision 
depending upon what we are to regard as 
highest in civilization, things material or things 
spiritual. And it may be well for Europe 
to remember that even if she is at the front 
today, she was not always so, and the time 
may come again when she will not be. At 
one time Egypt, in despised Africa, led the 
civilization of the world. At another, Babylon 
in Asia was the leader ; at another India ; 
at another, China. 

If Europe has produced great nations, so 
has Asia. If Europe has given birth to great 
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men, Asia has given birth to men quite as 
great. Indeed, has FJurf>pc had any sons in the 
past who may justly be ranked as the equal 
of Asia’s Confucius, Buddha, Moses, 
Mahomet, and Jesus ? Has she any today as 
truly great as Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore ? l<]urope should not forgot that 
she did not originate her own civilization, 
but received it from A sia. More than that, 
she did not originate her moral laws, or her 
religion. Both of these inestimable treasures 
are Asia’s gifts to her. 

During the past century, Europe has been 
conferring upon Asia the viUliable boon of 


her science. For this Asia may well be grate¬ 
ful. But there is little cause for boasting on 
Europe’s part. Surely, it is time for her to 
be making some return to the older continent 
for the priceless boons of her own civilization 
and especially for the most valuable parts 
of her civilization, her moral laws, and her 
religious faith. 

What is needed is for Europe and Asia 
to lay aside their antagonisms, to join hands 
in carrying forward civilization—civilization 
on both its sides, material and spiritual, and 
to co-operate in every way possible in the 
work of practically uplifting the world. 

{To hr ronclmfcd) 


HOW AMERICA TRAINS YOUNG CITIZENS AS SOLDIERS 

By Ur. snUHINURA BOSE 


P ACIFISTS there are in the United 
States ; but passionate pacilism is 
far from becoming a cult among the 
sturdy American youths. The 
general trend of thought in Anioriea is that 
in periods ot peace, appropriate action must 
be taken to insure the proper organization 
and maintenance of the moans of providing 
for the country’s defene,'*. Then when the 
nation is cm if routed with a war, it will be 
ready to face the enemy with minimum loss 
of life and treasure. Means of preparedness 
taken in peace time are as economical of 
manhood and money as they are guarantees 
of national security. 

The professional standing army of the 
United .States is smaller than that of other 
great nauons. Moreover, this country does 
not require compulaorj' military service of its 
citizens. In order to remedy this partially, 
the National Defence Acts provide for 
the constitution of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps (R. O. T. C.) in educational 
institutions throughout the couutry. It is 
true that except in a number of colleges and 
universities aided by the fc^deral government, 


tlic establishment of the Reserve Officers' 
Training Corps is voluntary with the author¬ 
ities of the educational institutions. But the 
Corps is a vitally important elcin<>nt of 
American national defence. 

Offtctcrs’ Training Corps 

The primary object of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps is to provide 
systematic training at schools and colleges 
for the purpose of qualifying students for 
commission as reserve officers in the Army 
of the United States. Its purpose is to 
educate the future civilian leaders of the 
nation to their military obligations of 
citizenship while they are in the formative 
period of their lives. The leadership 
developed as a result of this training is to 
be utilized in time of national emergency. 
The system takes the place in the Unitec’ 
States of universal military service demandecl 
by practically all other Western countries. 

The complete military course of 
instruction comprises four years: a basic 
course of two years and an advanced course 
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of another two years. The basic course deals 
mostly with military fundamentals and 
includes those subjects which arc necessary 
to qualify the student to perforin the duties 



Miss Mary O’Reilly reroiving her captain’s bars 


of a non-commissioned officer of the United 
States Army in the lowest j^ade. 

The object of the advanced course is to 
present in detail the information necessary 
to qualify for a commission a limited number 
of students who have completed the basic 
course and have demonstrated exceptional 
qualities of leadership. Such students are 
enrolled in the advanced course by signing a 
contract to complete the two years of 
training at a college or university. It is 
expected that graduates of the four-year 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps course will 
be qualified to perform the duties of 
'Ximmissioned officers of the lowest grade. 

Let it be understood that the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps consists of “units” 
of the different arms^ such as infantry^ 


cavalry, artillery, aviation, engineer, medical. 
The couises of instruction for the various 
arms are prescribed by the War Department 
at Washington ; but they ar(' not in < on- 
fliet with the general policy of the edu¬ 
cational institution concerned. The State 
University of Ohio recently ottered fifty 
ditt'erent courses in R. (). T. C. subjects. 

The opinion is generally held by a large 
number of American educators that the 
Reserve Otticers’ Training C’orps is not 
warlike in purpose. Its primary functions 
are citizenship training, charactiT building 
and physical development. “A prepared 
America will never seek wai', nor will war 
seek a jirepared America,” 1 was recently 
told by (Colonel C. R. Lewis, Professor of 



The Lady Colonel 

Miss Evelyn Hoskins, chosen as the most popular 
co-cd of the University of Tennessee, the award 
carrying with it the title of colonel in the 
R. O. T, C. regiment 

Military Science and Tactics at the State 
University of Iowa. “Apart from metical 
benefits which the University students get 
from militaiy^ training, they are because of 
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this training better fitted for their industrial 
and professional careers. It is eminently 
worth while.” It must bo so, for I find that 
in the past ten years the Hnited States 
government has spent for its Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps .118 million rupees to teach 
military science to a million students. 

Last year the R. O. T. (?. units were 
conducted in .113 schools, colleges and 
universities, with 147,000 students receiving 


popular with the students. Nevertheless, 
there are many prizes, honours and awards 
established exclusively to encourage the 
R. O. T. C. students. In the co-educational 
institutions, girls often interest themselves 
in college military activities, and act as 
sponsors and honorary colonels. Some of 
them even take the R. O. T. C. courses. 
Rifle markmanship, military tactics, and army 
ethics are included in their training. Girls 



ALWAYS FILLED are thu ranks of the Iteserve Officers’ Training Corps at Ogden High Bchool, 
jOgdeii, Utah. These girls are sponsors of the organization who have been equipped with 
specM^ imifornis to help them to carry out their duties. 


training. lu 159 of these institutions military 
training was completely compulsory for the 
first two years of atteudance, and took in 
95,000 students. Over 1,700 instructors 
from the United States Army were used to 
teach the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
units. 

Tho federal goverunient’ furnishes officers, 
enlisted men, mnterial.s and money to carry 
on the military znstrnetioii. At the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois, which i.s attended by about 
10,000 students, three million rupees’ worth 
of military equipment is at the tUsposal of 
the R. O. T. O. students. 

The R. O. T. 0. courses are, as a rule. 


can be moulded into good citizens as well 
as boys. 

No matter what the pacifists may say, 
the R. O. T. 0. is firmly rooted in American 
uational life. A student enrolled in the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is a 
guardian, not only of the safety of the 
nation, but also of its honour and dignity. 

CrriZEJis’ Miiataky Tbaietno Camps 

Another agency for training young 
men for military leadership is the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps, known as the 
C. M. T. C. There are 63 Camps distributed 



HOW AMEIIK'A TRAINS VOUNG ( ITIZEKS AS SOLDIERS 


(. 2 ' 


Uii'ougliout the c.omitry ai«l pra<‘tieally all 
are at army posts. 

Applicants must be between tlie ages of 
IT and .‘il. Tin* Camps have between .‘5."),0(MJ 


the cavalry some of his specimen eonrses 
are eombat exercises, saddling, musketry, 
and mounted drill. 

The third year’s work for an artilleryniaii 



\ IJi'Vicw oi the ‘) 'J' (' 


aitd 40,000 students, at an annual cost of 
s to 0 million ru])ecs. (Jeneral Pershing, 
('oinniander of the American Kxp<'ditionarv 
l-'oree in th<‘ (.treat War, saitl that tlu so 
('amps are modest in comparison with the 
grand manoeuvres which jU'c held annually 
bv niost of the great nations of the w«»rld. 
The American ('amps are purely voluntary. 
The young men go there because they wish 
to know the fundamentals of American 
(‘itizenship and the inilitiuy art. 

'I'he entin* course consists of training during 
one month (.Inly) for four years, although 
there is no eoinpulsiou to return for the 
followitig year’s course. Tin' students are 
called “biisics” (first y<‘ar), “reds” (second 
year), “whites” (third >eaTi, and “blues” 
(fourth year). 

In the first year — remember that first yiair 
means only one month--all the “basics” take 
identical work, which includes infantry 
drill, scouting and pati’olling, first aid and 
personal hygiene, military ceremonies, 
practice march with tents, rifle practice, and 
the writing of a paper on ‘^What f'onstitnt(‘S 
Good Gitizenship.” 

After the first year the work is diflereii- 
tiated. When a student decides to go into 



The Capfiiiji of the Women's Ititie Team, 
(feorge Washington T’nivorsify 

ineliidcs care of animals, stable management, 
signal communications, customs and courtesies 
of the militaiy service, care of personal 


7H-J 
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equipment, map and aerial photograph 
reading. 

Soiiu' .«!pocM‘meii studies in the fourth year 
work of an infiintrvinan are “(Jreat 
Aiii(*rieaiis”—which is an adv.ineed (Oiir'-e in 
citizen-hip, iiiilitiiry topogi-apliv, military 
discipline, eh»se older drill, pistcd marksman- 
bhip, and tiainiug with the antomatic rifle. 



R. t). T <’ Sludents 
t{i’i*eivin}r S|>ceiiil A\\llrd^ 

No splattcrdash in ail tliat. It is rigorous, 
earnefit work for man or boy- and it makes 
boys men. 

The students in Citizens’ Military Train¬ 
ing Champa receive, of course, no remunera¬ 
tion, no pay for learning how to be useful to 
their eountry in peace and in war Only their 


travelling expenses from (heir homes to the 
camps are paitl hv the iederal gov'crnnient. 

The eonr.se of study, as alreadv iniim.ited, 
continnes during one month of eaidi of the four 
snceessive yr‘ars. At the end of the fourth 
year’s month in ennp, students take (iorres- 
]io'ulenee er»iir.ses in (1) arniv org.iniz ition, 
(2 army administration, (1) aerial photograph 
reading, and (4) military law. If th<_v pass an 
examination in these eonrses, tliey are given 
a second lieiiteiiant’s commis-ioii in the 
reserve corps of the lTni(«‘d States Army. 

The fif't purpose of the Citizens’ Mdifary 
Training Camps is to (rain the meinbi rs in 
the riuli'iieiils of military existonee and 
ticties, so that they may be readily assimilable 
itito tlie fiist line of dctence in an emergency 
Kven if the military value of the came 
training w< re nothing, which is not true, the 
nation would lie lieallhier because t)f the 
healthy inflnenoo of camp life upon those 
citizens who were tidinitted to it. Tlie 
opportnniLy to spend a snmnior month in 
the open, Avitli supervised sports, drill, and 
reeieatinn at the government’s expense, is a 
iiniipie privilege for young Amerieans who 
enjoy that experienee. For tnen ji>alons of 
their health iind for those xvho enjoy the 
exhilaration of physical exertion, and for 
those who seek outdoor comradeship, the life 
at the Training Camps is incomparable. 


GANDHI 

Bv ELSA TUDOR 


O shining soul I 
W’thin a thin brown body, 
[Holding an empire 
111 ! your weaving hands 
T’hc Lion’s roars. 

The Lion’s claws. 

Leave yon unshaken. 

We are driven, 

W e are driven 
By the winds of desire. 

Hither and thither. 

But you sit quiet in pri.mn, 

In the prison we made for yon ; 
Weaving, weaving, 

Dreaming, dreaming, 

Praying, praying, 


Loving, loving. 

Fasting to death for ns : 

We wlio are torn from the Tree, 
Shrivelled and hopele,ss, 

D\ ing the death. 

One by one, 

'I'wo by two, 

Miillitiidiiious 

We are driven back to yon, 

O (Tandhiji, 

For ymi are the sap of life, 
f) shilling soul ! 

Within a thin brown body 
That holds a world 

In your patient hands. 



A PORTRAIT OF MAHATMA GANDHI* 

I'lsui Sl’NITT kTMAK <'IIATTERJI. m. v. i*. i.ilt (Lon.luii 


W K aic nil more oi Ic-is hi'ro-worshiijpi-rs-- 
llic very "iipi-riin* lu'oplc aiiioiii*."! 
iH, wlui nro tliiMf own lioroc.". The 
liero ^\liH.her In- micccimN or fails is always a 
Ijcro, and lu> i- sinv I.0 come heforc iiiaiikind 
a( the tinii' of a '■ictd. ciisis, he is the nnihn/i 
in whom the Spirit oi (Jod manifests itself 
for the }>(iidnnee of hewddered hnmanitv. A 
lieix>, the chosen one oi (lod, has above all 
'iiieerity and singleness ol jairpose, and he 
mkes upon himself the burden of lii-. lellow^’ 
‘■ins and weaknesses willingly The dirine in 
a hero shines out in spile oi him-'clf, and he i" 
instantly reeopnized 1 )\ ixsjjde Ills saciitlei* 
and his suffering are a measure to pidge ourselves, 
and even in life be lieeomes lo most of ns an 
idea). 

Siieii a liero is Mahatma (iandtii, 'I'lic whole 
country is now in an agon.v of anxietv and 
•'Vinputhetic snri'ering tor his last, not the least 
significant in a long series in its intention of 
self-purification and exjiiation lor the moral 
ileliiuiutinev of bis followers. May the ordeal 
be ov(“r ha])pil\. for the sake of both Motlici 
India and the Worhl. 

It is a rare fortune 10 set such a greal man 
lac(> t«) face, lo hi'iir him talk and to receive 
ins|)ir!ition ironi him through neisomil touch. 
For those who are not happily '‘hiatcrl, and 
v<>t would lik<‘ to contmnplate a littl on tlic' 
great jiersonalitv, to have a ifiiiiffrin of him 
through a picture, the next mos uitunate thing 
would fte to lossi'Ss a rial poitrail. a portrait 
which .gives u something oi the character 
of the man a sympathetic and a tine 
ii'iideririg of one of his mooil^, cliaracl'-iistic, 
and ennobling. 1 am not toll.mg of a ])hoto- 
graph, whicii, valuabfi m its own wav as an 
objective document, cannot n'(la]l.^ do insfice to 

INIahatmn (iiindhi : A portrait study 111 
chiirfivl, by J’ulinbehari Dutt . prinleil on stiecial 
thick paper t>y a siwcial process of lepiodin-iion and 
cnelosea in an artistir folder Si/.e lo". IJ". Limited 
edition, jmlifislied fiy the Hon. Sccret:n> Ilasa- 
Mnndai, Post l!ox \ ^ Itomlmy l'ri< 1 l{s, 7 -^, 

each copy. 


that elusive thing calleil personality which oiil> an 
nrtist can sec and evoke, and make permanent in 
line and form and colour The great men and 
eelehritii’s of the pieseiit day, thanks I.0 the 
spiiii of the times, nii- heing m.ide immortal in 
the physical aspect for iio'ti'ritv, w’hich is lo lie 
congratulated on the reniarkalile iiortraits it will 
have of till' gri'iit leader^ of llio-e tiiiu’s. .\nd 
thrice hapii.v is tin arti"! who can serve In's 
fellows 1)1 giving a good and a living picture 
of a heio of his day. 

.Mahufnni (faiidhi Ini' not had a jilcfhora 
of good sketches and jKirlraifs Init wc can 
congratulate ourselves on the fact that some 
really good sketches of him have been iii.ide l»y 
some of our own artists. Wc can inciifion tlio-c 
bv Miikiil l)cy and Kanu Dc'ai, for iii'lancc 
Till* iiresent ski'tch is a iini'leilv one bv a 
viaing Indian nrti't, Air. I'ulin Diilt, lo wliicli 
I’ompcliMit authorities have iibeady given high 
jiraise. It shows the jiower ol the aili-t a-. wi*ll 
as the power of Ins subject. In a lew fund.i 
mental strokes Mr. Diitt Ini' given ns a IcJliiig 
portrait of tin* Mahatma in a mood wbieb In mg' 
out bis ]iersoniilit,v remaikaldv wi II be i' here 
a ])ensive tliinker, his brow fuiiowed with ins 
deep thought, with tliat foiieli of meJaneboly 
detaeliiiieiit wbicli is the maik of liotli i>ii'iin 
and ii'iifi the lovi'i* of man and the st.river nftei 
(iod. .Sir Dutt is a well-known iiitist fioni 
lleiigal w'ho has spent a goml maiiv year' in 
Ifombav and Alinicdabad and lias imd ]>l(‘ntifnl 
occasion to see and sMid.v the jici sonalitv of 
Mahatmaji. With such a poitrail lieforc us, wc 
'ceiii to understand the eliaraelei of this greal 
'Oided man hetter, and lo love and reveivnee 
him and his ideal all the hetter for that, and 
f'M'l ourselves chiisti'iicd and cniiohlcd lor tliat. 

May he ipiicklv get over tin* eifi*el.s of hi' fu'l 
of self-purification and of atonement lor his 
Inothers mid sisler.s, in India and elsewhere. 
Mini may he he long sjmied lo us May oin 
In ro he long amidst n-, to lead ns on in sjuli* 
ol all 0111 WTakncS'C' and I'niillii' 

(‘aleutlii 



IRRIGATION IN ANCIENT CEYLON 

liv MANINUBA UIirSAN (IX'ITA 

(llhisfrufttl n (th ilniii iinf's luj th< inifii .) 


T lll'j iiiR'iciit Siiilisilcsc people were 

remarkable for their aehieveiiients 
in tin- .‘<eieiiee of irrigation. A 
traveller in the ruined eities of 
t’i'vloij Avill b«* amn/.ed at tile stupendous 
engineering skill dis[>layed in this line. 
’File iHini'i, (Sails, or tin* large tanks, 
the }inl<iiii(i!s (.Sans, 'i''ifT-’ifl, JJeng. 5^^), the 
baths oi the kings will bear witness not onl\ 
to the engineering skill but to u highly 
artistie sense as well. 


So-ealled tanks are mostly situated in 
central (Vylon. It is not eorri'et to call 
them tanks, for they are almost like lakes in 
extent. The important ones ar<‘ : --“Tissa 
Wf'wa,” “Wasawak Ivniain," “Nilwera ^Vewa,” 
“Mineri Wewa,” “'Fopa Wewa,” “Kala Wewa,” 
e(e., ino.st of which 1 have se.'ii. There wa« 
an extmisive irrigation system throughout 
the coiinfrv, which drew its supply from the^e 
tanks. 


'File hi.stoiy of irrigation perhaps starts 
from Di-wanampiya Tissa, the great Sinhalese 
king, who was contemporary and a friend of 
our Asoka. He was a great builder and 
irrigator. He foniulcd the ancient city of 
Aniiradhajiura and made the large tank 
“'Fissa Wcw.i,” with a network of canals, which 
do not exist now in unimpaired condition. 

Once I happened to enjoy the hospitality 
of Isunnuni temple at Aiuiradhapurn. This 
teinjile is very old and hallowed with the 
nieiiiory of Mahiuda^ wdio is said to have 
residl'd here. Jn the temple, compound there 
is a small tank or pokunaffig. 1), the four side.s 
and tlie bed of which arc of stone ma.sonry. 
Water is drained into it from ‘'Tissa VVew'iis” 
through a narrow canal, which runs by the 
side of the public road. The lock-gate is opened 
twice dail}' in the morning and cv^eniiig and 
the water rushes into the city by different 
channels for the use of the people. Even two 


thoii.saiid years ago, there WU' siieh a watering 
system in Aniiradhinnira. 

A beautiful carving of elephants in high 
relief on the rock at Isunnuni temple 
enhances the beautv of the feinall tank. Flu* 



F''iu. 1 The l‘*iiraniuni "I’empli' 

lower portion of the body of the elephants 
is immersed in water, and they se<*m to ])lay 
witli water (fig. 2). 

The riharuj< on Mihintalo, a small hill, 
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and converted him to Buddhism. 
Mihintale also contains the 
sacred bones of tho great 
missionary, who died in 
•259 B. c. 

A little further away from 
the will be found a 

natural reservoir, known as 
Naga Pokuna, which is supposed 
to have been made by king 
Aggabodhi I (a. i>. 5()4). Tlie 
name Naga Pokuna is derived 
from tho tive-headed cobra, 
which ib carved on the rock by 
the reservoir. Only the heads 
rise above water and seem to 
hi'-.s and exhale poison (fig. 4). 
The place is very lonely and 
surrounded by green trees. 
The constant chirping of 
crickets, the desolatcness and 






Mg. ;{.—Virir from the top of Mihintale 


which is eight miles away from Anuradliapura, 
will boar witness to the old water-system. 
Here on this hill Mahinda first met 
King Tissa who was out for liunting deer. 


the carved snake give this place a touch 
of mystery. 

From Naga Pokuna the water was carried 
to a tank through stone pipes. The ancient 
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people liwd artistic ingenuity to add to utility. 
A roaring linn in standing position, 7 ft. 
4 inches high is earv'cd in h’gh relief by the 
side of the htone tank or cistern (fig. fi.) 
The senlptnro of the lion ia indeed a 
marvellous conception of the king of the 
beasts in stone. A pipe from the tank is 
connected with its head in older that water 
might come through it and flow from its 
mouth. It was for the use of the pilgrims, 
who could get a constant supply of spring 



Fig. J.—Carved Biiakc of Naga I'okuua 

water. Now-a-dnys this wator-systcra does not 
work as the pipe is broken and disconnected 
in many places. 

Milton says in his Lnsf Cities of ('eyIon ‘ 

‘‘Perhaps of all that, we know of ancient Ck^ylon, 
the variety of architectural design hcsiowud on 
o]>cn air bathing-places is the most aUractivi>. The 
large pokunas wiih their maiiHive hewn block <4 and 
carved Htep 4 and their charming little pillared 
dressing chambers ; th'i deep ent rock-hewn pools ; 
and the most original Piimlo bath as this (the 
lion pokuna) and the famous lotas bath at Polonna- 
riiwa, all show care and design in this type of 
work which no people have ever surpassed.” 

The largest tank in Ceylon is Miner! 
Wewa made by king Mahasen in a.i>. 275. 


It is twenty sqn.irfi miles in circumference. 
The traveller "will be refreshed by its sight 
while tnivclliiig fiom Havarana to Poloniia- 
rnwii. The blue sheet of water seen tiiroiigh 
green trees ia indeed veiv pleasant and 
soothing. Various kimU of bird.s with multi¬ 
coloured plumage add to the romance oi 
this place. At night wild animals, such as 
elephants, leopurd.s, bnflaloef-, deer, bears, 
come from the dense jungle all around to its 
shore to drink wati'r. 

Next to Mineri Wew'a the name of Xala 
Wewa may be mentioned, its area being 
seven square luile.'^. It was made by 
King Dhatiiseiia in \.it. He also made a 

canal about lid iiiil(‘s Jong named Yoda-ela 
(giants eamil) which eoiineets Kala Wewa 
with Tissa M'ewa in Aiiuradhapura. 

Parakramabaliii the great who reigned in 
the twelfth eentiiry from the capital of 
Polonnariiwa was a great statesman, builder 
and irrigator. He is a great national hero 



Fig. .'i.-The Lion Rampant of Naga Pokun 

and may be styled the Vikramaditya < f Ceylon, 
As Vikramaditva defeated the ‘‘.ikas, so 
Parakramabahu freed Ceylon from the clutches 
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of Tamil intriiderH, who had been ])OuriQg 
into Ceylon from South India from time to 
time. The age of Parakramabahu may be called 
the golden age of Ceylon, as (’oylon rose to 
its zenith in all ita activities in his time. 

Owing to incessant internal strife and the 
Tamil invasion the canals and tanks were 
nucared for. Parakrama renovated them. It is 
needless to say the work was done by forced 
labour, mostly that of 'rainil prisoners of war, 
whom J’rakraina brought from South India, 
where he sent an e.vpedition. 1'he royal 
work in Sinhalese ]>nlitieal eode is known ns 
Jiojn^kartfn. 


Topa NN'ewa the beautiful largo tank in 
Polounnruwa was made by Parakraraa 
(fig. 6). 

Parakrama was a great lover of baths 
as most eastern monarchs are. 'I'he Uniinmnni^ 
of Mfignl monarchs at J>elhi and Agra and 
the tanks of the ruined i)alace.s of the old city 
of Mandn are ample proof of it. Not 
only for himself, but for the priests and the 
public he made bathing places, so that they 
might find relief in the great summer heat. 

The royal J)atli was in the pleasure 
garden. Nothing of the lu.vuriou.s bath now 
remains. Only tin place w indicated by 
brick masoim’. The deseiiptiou of the bath 
given in the Muhamtnsn, the old chronicle, is 
very fascinating. .\eeording to the 


Mahammsn the pleasure garden of the king 
was . . ornamented with a batbing-hall that 
dazzled the eyes of the beholder, from 
which issued forth sprays of water that was 
conducted through pipes by means of 
machines, making the place look as if the 
clouds poured down rain without ceasing — 
a bathing-hall, large and splendid and bearing 
as it were to the likeri<*sB to the knot of 
braided hair that adorned the liead of the 
beantifni park iiympin*. It aNo glittered 
witii a luansion of great splendour and 
brightness such as is not to be eompnred and 
displayed ; the beauty of many pillars of 
sandal wood, carved graeeftdly 
and was like an ornament on 
the face of the eartli.’^ Tin* 
contains the dcserip- 
tion of a few more b.aths liki 
this. 

After the death <»f 
Parakramabahu the gro.it Ceylon 
began to degenerate, as the kings 
who fiara<i after him were Jiot 
strong enough to quell the 
internal troubles. With the 
national degein'rntion the old 
im'gation system with its 
network in the country gradually 
decayed. The iiTigation system 
was indeed like veins of the 
body, which Wtatored the whole 
country. 

If (Vvlon wants to reg«'nerate it must be 
through the renovation of the old imgation 
system, the source of her greatest national 
wealth. 

Aiiuradhapura district is now covered 
with dense forest. The old city of 
Anuradhaptira was once a populous city and 
as big as London. According to Milton, 
at the time of Dutugennina who reigned in 
the second centurj* Ji. c., 

“the city covered an area of Urai siiuai'e lailcH, 
The distance between opposite gales, North amt 
Houth was sixteen niilca. Jn one street are eleven 
thousand houses, many of them lieing two 
storeys in hemht . ’the smaller streets are 
innumerable.’’ 

This description now sounds like a 
dream. 




SaENTIFIC STUDY OF REUGION 

By IJMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE, 


is well known that for long centuries 
of human history Religion in all climes 
and in diifercnt shapes tried to throttle 
Philosophy and stifle Science. We 
cannot say even now that this quarrel between 
Religion on the one hand and free thought 
on the other has come to an end. Evidence 
of this struggle is still detectable. Bnt^ now 
perhaps the table has been turned and 
.Religion itself is under a cross-fire from two 
directions—a flank attack by Philosophy and 
a frontal attack by Science. , Will Religion 
survive this attack ? If so, in what shape 
will it emerge out of this struggle ? 

When Seienei* was in its na.scent condi¬ 
tion and was just trying to raise its head, 
some of its cnticlnsions were found contra¬ 
dictory to the accepted timcts of Religion, 
specially the Religion of Christ. Religion 
thereupon attempted to suppr<*ss tiicsc here¬ 
sies of Science with a firm hand and regard¬ 
less of the siifierings and loss to mankind. 
Many a Galileo prepared the way to truth 
with thgir blood. But the rnthlessiu'ss of 
Religion was fruitless and many of its own 
ancient theories had to be given up as a 
result of the tussle with Science. The theory 
of creation of the world and of the animal 
species which the Bible taught, was one of 
the very first to go.' Religion has since 
revised its own teachings and amended them 
so as to fall in line with Science. 

When it was found that Science could no 
longer be ignored—not to say, suppressed— 
Religion took to a new device and began 
to utilize the roseai^ches of Science itself in 
its own support It was claimed, for iustance, 
in the first place, that, because of its own 
inherent inconsistencies, Science could not 
be regarded as an adequate interpretation 
of the world of experience ; in the second 

C ' Be, it WM thought that—^as far as Science 
unfolded the mysteries of- nature,— 
enough evidence was forthcoming to . support 
man's heBcf in ^Hgios. This attitude 


towards Science was the beginning of what 
is ordinarily called Natural Theology. It was 
after all an attempt at reconciliation with 
Science. But, frankly speaking, the Natural 
Theology that has grown up in the West is 
only Christianity in disguise ; with this 
difPerciice, however, that it draws a distinc¬ 
tion between the essential and unessential 
in Religion and shows a preparedness to give 
up whatever is gro-^sly uiiscientifiu, though, 
at the same time, it conceals a desire to 
retain as much of the old faith as possible, 
on the pretext that Science has not yet said 
the last word and that even within the dis¬ 
coveries of Science, room Can be found to 
ace.otnmodate many of the beliefs of the older 
Theology. Without denying this truths of 
Science, even miracles were not considered 
impossible. In other words, instead of con¬ 
tinuing the struggle against Science, 
was manifestly useless, Religion endeavoured 
to secure the service of Science as an ally, 
with as little loss of territory to itself as 
was ]>racticable. But has this attempt 
succeeded ? Has Natural Theology been 
successful in bringing about the intended 
reconciliation between Science and Religion ? 

With Philosophy the relation of Religion 
has been perhaps a little loss inimical than 
with Science. Philosophy also has sufFered 
at the hands of Religion but seems to have 
suffered a little loss than Science. And it 
has generally been easier for Philosophy than 
for Science to come to the aid of Religion. 
And those who ore willing to accept the 
fundamentals of Religion, are perhaps more 
numerous among philosophers than among 
scientists. Religion has always needed the. 
support of philosophical reasoning. And wo 
find that within the fold of each historical 
Religion, a phUosopbical speculation for its 
support has ^ways grown, though its develop-, 
ment h$i8 not been uniform^ in each case 
And when a Philosophy has| grown outaide 
the fold of Religion, ihere hai. been, to begin, 
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with, little or oo friction between the two ; 
not only this, but it has often been possible 
for a Religion to adopt and press into its 
service a philosophy which grew entirely 
outside of the range of its inflncnce. Thus it 
was easier for Christianity to adopt the 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, who were 
not ChristianB, than the iScicucc of Galiloo or 
Darwin, who were born within Christendom. 

But this affability of Religion towards 
Philosophy, is true only within limits. 
Whenever, however. Philosophy has claimed 
the right of free thinking, it has had clashes 
with Religion. Philosophy, too, has had to 
oppose many of the doctrines of Religion. 
It, too, has found that there arc things in the 
Rel^ions of the world which cannot be 
accepted by reason, at least in their litoral 
meaning. And whenever Philosophy has 
spoken out its mind, Religion has not spared 
it any more than it has spared Science. And 
in the history of mankind the number of 
philosophers who have suffered for their 
views and opinions which were considered 
inimical to itself by Religion, is not in- 
cousidervible. Yet, on the whole, 

Philosophy has perhaps been more accom¬ 
modating towards Religion than Science. It 
has often tried to overcome its inherent oppo¬ 
sition towards Religion by spiritualizing the 
crudities of religious faith. Thus wc have 
even in Hegel an attempt to spiritualize the 
Christian doctrine of Trinity. 

But in spite of Natural 'rheology atid 
philosophical rationalization of Religion, 

Religion is hai-dly free from danger. 

Philosophy no doubt ir still favourably 
inclined towards Religion, but Science is very 
much less obsequious. Science is —perhaps 
unconsciously and nnintuntionally but 
nevertheless quite vigorously—paying back 
-with compound interest, what she received 
from Religion in the shape of obloquy and 
oppression. Today we have the spectacle, 
not of Science and Philosophy being scruti¬ 
nised by Helicon, but Religion itself being 
subjected to the searching analysis and 
eixamination of Philosophy and,—wW js still 
more momentbus, of Science. There was a 
time when .a scieniifle doctrine could not 
regard iMelf as sound and safe, nntil it had 
reo<Aved thn bewodiettons of the Charch. But 


now religious experiences, religious pheno¬ 
mena and the facts of religious history are 
all being subjected to the scrutiny of Science. 
Some oJP the doctrines of Religion such as 
miracles, had long been strenuously opposed 
and denounced by physical sciences. But a 
more subtle and a more sinister attack is now 
being made on Religion, specially by some of 
the younger sciences. This is sure to have more 
far-reaching consequences than before and 
may oven undermine the very foundatiou of 
Religion, unless in the meantime Religion eap 
set her house in order and meet her enemy 
in the open field. This sinister attack corae.s 
mainly from Psychology and partly also from 
the latest political theories. 

In Russia of today, wc have the sight of 
a vast political experiment being made,—an 
experiment of a character and dimensiou 
hitherto unprecedented in history. But 
underlying this political experiment there is 
a political theory which seems to be radically 
opposed to all Religion. It seems to look 
upon the historical Religious of the world — 
if not Religion in any shape or form, as an 
enemy to human progress and the emancipa¬ 
tion of the down-trodden classe.s in society. 
We hear of churches being converted into 
factories and mosques into museums and 
Religion being banned .as perpetuating the 
differences between man and man. Wc may re¬ 
call in this connection the fact that during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. Religion 
had to meet a similar onslaught in France. 
But it appears to have survived the devastat¬ 
ing inllnences of the French Revolution ; it 
has outlived the gibes of Voltaire and its 
transmutation in the hands of Auguste Comte. 
Will it also survive its present plight or melt 
awav into thin nothingness before the fire 
of Soviet zeal ? 

Even if political Philosophy of the past 
or of the present many not totally extermi¬ 
nate Religion, the danger from Science is 
much more serious for it. A demolished 
church may be rebuilt; a dilapidated mosque 
may be repaired ; a dissolved or destroyed 
religious order may be re-established. The 
danger from political fury, therefore, is not 
30 great for Religion. But if a psychological 
stndy of it gives adverse results, the danger 
is much greater. For, sneh results will sap 
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tile very foandations of Religion instead of 
only attacking its outward expression. 

William James was perhaps the first to 
attempt a systematic psychology of religious 
consciousness. But the findings at which he 
arrived, were not quite complimentary to 
Religion. Religion was a neurosis—and a 
religious man was a neurotic, said James ; 
and what was health according to Medical 
Science was not possessed by the man of 
Religion ; his was generally, a sick soul and a 
sick body ; Mem mm in eorpore sano might 
also have a Religion of its own,—the Religion 
of healthy-mindcdncss ; but it was not the 
Religion which the world at largo adored. 

Religion was after all a view of the world, 
and as such, it varied with varying physical 
and mental constitution of individuals. But 
the deeper religious experiences, such as 
traucesjand mystic communions, were not a 
sign of robust health ; and the fact that these 
might be produced by drugs and were more 
common to hysterical persons was evidence 
enough for holding that they were not 
necessarily of supra-mnndane origin. 

But consistently with his position in Meta¬ 
physics, James was willing to concede that 
even these neurotic experiences might reveal 
truths which were otherwise inaccessible to 
IIS. He would not regard our normal percep¬ 
tions as necessarily more informing than the 
perceptions of a religious neurotic. As man 
was the measure of things, the pious man’s 
so-called neurotic experiences might be quite 
as good and as valid, for him at any rate, as 
the normal man’s healthy perception. Even 
with r^ard to Saintliness as the ideal of 
religious life, James was prepared to admit 
that though under the existing social condi¬ 
tions of the world it was hardly calculated 
to lead to success in life, yet the present social 
organization itself might change and under 
the conditions of a different civilization, the 
saintly life may happen to be the fittest to 
survive. 

Critics would probably say that the value 
attached by James to religious experiences 
was not much and tiiat it was after all a half¬ 
hearted concession that he was .making to 
blic opinioh. Perhaps so ; nevertheless 
made tiie ;;pooo^sion. But others were 
there who would epaeede eten this much. 
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Take Leuba, for instance. In his Psycholoffy^ 
of Religwus Mysticism, he ip at pains to 
show that psychologically examined the mystia. 
experiences reveal elements of consciousness- 
at work which can hardly be considered 
praiseworthy ; in most cases it is the repress¬ 
ed sexual instinct trying to find an expression, 
Leubs is definitely of opinion that “to love 
God in this way (i. e., like a grand mystic of 
the type of Marguerite Mari^ is to open the 
door to some of the worst perversions and 
distortions possible to human nature." These 
remarks show how what at one time was 
regarded as a holy experience—an experience 
that came to one in a million and an experi¬ 
ence to obtain which a long and strenuous 
preparation was thought necessary—how such 
an experience is being explained by modem 
psycholog}', and what is worse, how it is being 
vaJued. 

This is not all. Leuba has also tried "to 
prove that the two most important doctrines 
of Religion —of Christian Religion at any rate 
—namely the belief in a personal God and 
the immortality of the soul—is fast disappear¬ 
ing from the minds of men of Science. We 
are told,- for instance, that among eminent 
scientists a very small percentage yet 
clings to these beliefs—not more than 
23.4 per rent on an average. And so far 
as psychologists are couceraed, the more 
eminent they become, the less they believe in 
these things : only 8.8 per cent of the greater 
psychologists believe in * immortality and 
13.2 per cent of such men believe in the God 
of Christian churches. 

The significance of such a table is obvious. 
It is an open challenge to the fundamentals 
of Religion. It is a challenge to prove the 
truth of what Religion believes. And the 
implied suggestion is that, since it is difficult 
to prove those, the belief in them should 
rather be discarded. 

Take again the inductive generalizations 
at which Starbuck arrives in bis Psychology 
of Religion after a study of about 200 
individual caaee. The many tables and 
curves which he gives us there prove, if they 
prove anytiiing at all, that, the phenomena 
of religions consciousness "^e, like other 
psychical phenomena, amenable to oertaiiii 
laws, more or less dei&Rite. Axid to an'honei^ 
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and unbiassed student, these phenomena will 
reveal their ow<| laws. A scientific study of 
religious phenomena will therefore prove that 
they are psychologically quite like other 
phenomena of mind and are governed by 
similar laws. The special sanctity that 

Religion attaches to these phenomena is thus 
destroyed by psychology. But just as all 
emotions are not of equal worth and value, 
so tho religious emotion oven aftor its 
psychological analysis, might retain its 

character as one of the loftier sentiments 
ossible to the human nnnd. That would 
avc saved much in Religion. There is a 
tendency, however, to deny even this much 
to the religious sentiments, '^fhere is a 
tendency to ascribe religious experiences to 
the lower elements in human nature. 

The worst danger to Religion comes from 
the, tendency to trace some of the higher 
religious experiences to the sex-impnlse. 
This tendency has manifested itself in various 
wa}'s and claims to be justified by certain 
facts of religious life. The use of sex- 
symbols in worship, the enii)loym<;ut of 
sex-imager}' for expressing religious emotions 
and the association of sex-ideas with ideas 
cf spiritual relations are facts on which the 
above mentioned tendency bases itself. And 
the claim of modern psychology that many 
of the religious experiences can be accounted 
for by the theory of repressed sex-instinct 
is also advanced as an udditiuiial argument 
for suggesting that Religion had its origin, 
directly or indirectly, in the sex-impulse. 

From the above account it would appear 
that Religion is not quite ^.^fr in the hands 
of its scientific students. iSoieiutlie study, 
instead of proving a prop to Religion, 
threatens to detnnlisli it altogether. The 
ScieuecH as such are much less harmful to 
Religion than the Science of Religion itself. 
Tho new Astronomy or the lattsst Physios or 
the theory of Biological Evolution may have 
nodenniued some of the old crude ideas of 
tbe Uhuroh ; but they do not appear to have 
toutitbed the essentials of Religion ; and the 
deejper religions experiences whidi were not 
confined to any particulsjr Religion and wbic^ 
were in^^Feodetit of the tenets of, any Ohurdi 
or ere^, weiw umRsturbed by these Betenoes. 
But. iwimt otb€r.|,.Boiei|toe8 could not do, 'die 


psychological study of Religion threatens to 
do. It threatens to take away from Religion 
its holiness and deprives it of its special 
significance as experience. If the vision of 
a 8t. Paul or tho experiences of a 
St Augustine are, from the stand-point of 
the science of mind, to be placed as 
experiences on the same footing with the 
hallucinations of a neurotic or the trance.s 
of an epileptic, then wherein lies the special 
value of those experiences ? Again, if the 
experiences and emotions of a great mystic 
arc to be ultimately derived from the lower 
cravings of the flesh, then wherein lies their 
holiness ? Tlie danger to Religion from a 
scientifle study is, therefore, not inconsider¬ 
able. Enemies are mustering strong around 
it which It can ill-aflord to ignore. 

As against this, the attempt of Natural 
Theology to maintain the idea of u personal 
Ood and other associaled ideas, can ]>roduce 
but feeble nssults. Metaphysically, atomistic 
material isin or Deism or any other‘ism^ can 
perhaps be sutfcessfiilly combated by idealistic 
monism ; and to that extent and us agaiii.-^t 
these attacks Religion may perhaps maintain 
its ground. But the onslaught of psychology 
is of a very diflerent kiud and requires otljcr 
modes of defence. It is no longer the 
question whether the Ood of theism is a 
higher object of worship than that of deism, 
or whetlier the idea of a personal God is 
more helpful to tjur spiritual progress than 
an impersonal Bt ahinit. But the issues arc 
now quite diflerent. Is religions emotiou or 
religious faith, of any superior value to our 
other experiences ? And can religious 
experiences be account<*d for in the same 
way as other psychical pheuouiena without 
assuming the existence of supra-humau 
objects to produce them ?. If religious 
experiences can be explained like other 
mental phenomena and if they are not of any 
.superior value, then the rest of our endeavour 
—theism or pantheism—is absolutely needless. 

If, however, it is claimed that religion is 
a higher experience, then it must be shown 
that, iu spite of wliat psychology may say, it 
contains syiperior worth. The heresies of 
science can no longer be 'suppressed by the 
method of Inquisltiou. Nor mil it do to 
maintahi an attitude -of superc^ous contempt 
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towards the labours of Science. Science is 
too sinister an enemy to Religion to be bowed 
out of existence by an attitude of stiffness 
and studied indifference. If Religion hopes 
to outlive these onslaughts, then it must meet 
its opponent openly and fairly and try to 
maintain its ground in the teeth of all 
antagonism. No compromise, however, is 
thinkable without some cession of territory 
on the part of Religion. Many more of its 
beliefs and ideas must go. But if the kernel 
can be retained, there ought not to be any 
nervousness to part with the husk. 

Tt seems, however, that it i.s yet 
possible for Religion to establish its claims 
to oar allegiance on moral as well as 
ontological grounds. Outologically, the 
truth of Religion, it seems, can be ‘^howii 


to be higher than other experiences, and, 
in spite of all theories about its origin, 
it ought certsunly to be demonstrable that 
Religion is the highest morality. And if this 
can be done, Religion may yet emerge un¬ 
scathed out of the ordeal to which it has been 
put by Science. But the shape in which it 
will come out of this struggle, will certainly 
be very much different from what it is trying 
to maintain now. It will have to leave behind 
in this proc.ess many of the dogmas and 
formulae which beset the religious of tlie 
world today ; but what it will retain will be 
the eletueiit of universal truth in it. So puri¬ 
fied, Religion may yet become an universal 
creed for the whole of luankiiid.''' 

* Coiitribuktl lo the Philosophk’al ('onKreM, 
Mysore. 


IS THERE AN AMERICAN CULTURE ? 

By frank (\ BANCROFT 


A n American travelling around the 
world soon gets hardened to taunts 
against his nativo land ; or if he 
doesn’t, he had better hasten back. 
'I'he land of the free and the home of the 
brave has conceived her world-mission in 
every way between universal religions 
cvaugeliaatinn and bigger and better indus¬ 
trialization. But few people back home 
realize that one of our most valuable contri¬ 
butions to society is to serve as a sort of 
scapegoat, Imniorons to gaze upon and 
conveniently constructed to receive the 
burden of the sins of the people. 

Now some of us happen to belong neither 
to the oIabs of one hundred per cent Yankees 
nor to that of the pseudo-sophisticated who 
think it smart to malign their own countiy. 
We seek to adopt sometiiing of that attitude 
which psyobologists prescribe for the parent; 
objectively disp^sionicd affectioo. And one 
of qoeetmnii. iM constantly 

to..^tisk..ompiirivie«r travel 


has lent that penspeetive so difficult of 
attaiuineut in the midst of things, is ; *'Is 
there an American culture ?” Whatever 
of naivete or confusion may reside in the 
(jnestion, we entreat observation that it is at 
least modest. Indeed, wore it not for fear 
of seeming to fall into that pharisaism of 
which at times we have so justly been 
ace.used, we might mention several wcllTknown 
places which Jack even the grace to ask it. 
But fortunately, oiu* question, sis worded, is 
not comparative, but objective and positive j 
and we hope that a consideration of it will 
escape oiicrousncss as well as odiousness. 

Naturally, the question rests upon a 
definition of culture, which to construct is 
decidedly embarrassing. Those who,already 
have one, will of course cleave to it; for 
such as are iu search of one, the following 
is suggested, by no means as an adequate 
summation of so profound wad cl^preheusive 
au idea, but as a tentaitive background 
against which to approach Ae «ry at l^nd. 
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Culture is the organic spirit of a society 
which is sufficiently cohesive to have charac¬ 
ter and sufficiently diversified to express 
itself with increasing richness and depth. 
Thus, that group is cultured which fulfils 
in the human world those conditions which 
make evolution possible in the biologic. 
On the one hand, a species which adheres 
rigidly to type eventually dies when condi¬ 
tions surrounding change ; and on the other, 
that which lacks stability and shoots off into 
strange freaks soon perishes in a law-abiding 
world. ()r, to go a step lower, what is true 
of species is true of the individual organism— 
it must have dynamic stability. 

Th<‘ question before us is not whether 
certain historical or contemporaneous Ameri¬ 
cans are to be considered cultured. What 
we wnsh to determine is rather the problem ; 
Is there that in American life as a w'hole 
■which can satisfy the requirements of our 
definition ? This rulcb out not only indivi¬ 
duals, but individual places as well (such as 
would be singled out in Keyserling’s state¬ 
ment that ho found culture in Massachusetts 
and Virginia, but not elsew'here). And it 
also excludes past periods, such as Colonial 
days, Victorian New England, etc. The 
query is interested in the spirit of the life 
of the 1 .‘10,000,000 inhabitants of the country 
toda\’. 

One may object to the question on the 
ground that, according to s!ieh restrictions, 
im people has ever been cultured. Thi.s is, 
however, at least open to dispute. It should 
be noted that the pivotal word of the defini¬ 
tion is ‘^spirit”--not erudition nor refinement. 
When a whole people accept certain funda¬ 
mental pre-suppositions, such as sportmanship 
in England, chivalry in France, or honesty 
in ('bina, they are on the way to fulfilling 
tlie first coiulitlon of culture, however 
illiterate or poverty-stricken they may be. 
And when these flower out into forms which 
give the iudividnal the satisfaction of creative 
effort without depriving him of a sense of 
being in vital touch with the warm, central, 
life-currents of his people, culture is aKve. 

America doubtless has certain traditions 
which are dear to the hearts of the major 
"*■ of the population ; freedom, optimismj 
But Wyg of and practicality. Furthermore, 


she has always abounded in inventors, 
innovators, and messiahs. But the general 
impression one receives is that it is all aggre¬ 
gate, rather than organic. Voices rise up 
as if from nowhere, shout a little while, and 
subside. Fads (which are a substitute for 
culture) sweep tlie whole country and in a 
year are buried fathoms deep. And demago¬ 
gues of all kinds make use of a universal 
and universally unsatisfactory system of 
education to lead the multitude whithersoever 
they will. 

Some persons make the mistake of 
rushing from these all-too-evidcnt facts to 
the conclusion that the lack of a unified 
American culture is due to a deliberately 
unciiitnred and materialistic attitude of mind 
of the people. It is often said that America 
is quite uninterested in culture, seeking only 
money and thrills (thrills cx)nstitute another 
antonym of culture). The most cursory 
consideration of the situation would seem 
to belie this assertion, however. If she had 
deliberately tried, America could hardly have 
evolved a system of education more ill- 
adapted to preparing a student for earning 
a livelihood. Pitiably misconceived as it is, 
the endless study of Euclid, Virgil, history— 
ancient, mediaeval and modem, “P'rench,^* 
“art”, aud athletics, is directed toward 
producing a cultural knowledge—and is 
certainly of verj' little help in a brokerage 
firm. Many gibes have justifiably been 
directed at the American art collector, and 
the motives other than aesthetic which lie 
behind his frantic buying. It is true that ho 
wishes to have Rembrandts in his mansion 
largely for purposes of social prestige. But 
what lies behind this, except that his friends 
must consider aesthetic taste a commendable 
characteristic ? If everyone was what all 
Am(>ricans are sometimes represented, he 
would plaster his walls with dollar bills and 
let it go at that. And American mothers 
would not strive so desperately to land 
‘^cnlturcd^’ if impecunious scions of the 
European nobility if there were not general 
social approbation of the process. 

No, America wishes most wholc-keartedly 
to be cultured, but no amount of wishing 
or actual striving will overcome in a few 
yeans the conditions which make the achieve- 
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meat of aa American calture so difficult 
An almost hopeless jumble of races, creeds, 
and cultural backgrounds does not 
suddenly arrange itself into configurations 
like a snow-flake. Nor does a people, part of 
whom have been pushing across the Western 
prairies and opening up new land, part of 
whom have been building the mainnmth indus¬ 
trial cities of the East, and most of whom 
have been busy learning the English language 
and trying to get a bite to eat, suddenly 
evolve common folk-ways and folk-thought. 
The stress and strain upon George Washuig- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, Plymouth Rock, 
Bunker Hil), and the few other persons and 
things we have in common, is continuous and 
sev'ore. And now Washington is being 
represented as a rom’^ Lincoln as a demagogue, 
and the War of American Independence a 
rather shoddy economic afliiir ! 

In thejnatter of culture there have always 
been the classicists and th<» naturalists—those 


who think in terms of a well-ordered English 
or Moghul garden where fine ladies and gentle¬ 
men held high discourse; and those who delight 
to tliink of the primaeval forest where men 
are guided by their instincts and unspoiled by 
the wiles of society h la Rousseau. Fortunate¬ 
ly for America, her civilization is comparable 
to neither. 8hc has not become laid out, ivy 
clad, and over-cultivated. But neither is she 
entirely chaotic and undisciplined. She is 
striving to express herself, but, like all who 
lack assurance, is timorous about striking out 
too far or fast. It is an open question 
whether she will atrophy before she has 
blossomed ; whotlier the forces of disintegra¬ 
tion will overpower those of cohesion and 
carry her into chaos ; or whether that process 
of organic development out of which culture 
grows will succeed in establishing itself. 
American culture, therefore, is to be consi¬ 
dered in the realm of fiotcntitilitios, neither as 
a fait arrnnipfi nor as an impossibility 


THE VEDANTIC DOCTRINES IN THEIR METAPHYSICAL 

AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 

By PRAKAS CHANDRA SINHA-ROY, m.a. 


T here are five Vedautic doctrines, 
each an interpretation of the 
Bralima-Sutm wWh is known as 
the philosophy of the Vedanta. 
These doctrines are (i) the Advatia Vada 
or absolute monism of Sankar, (2) VishiKta- 
dvaita Vada or qualified monism of Ramanuja, 
(3) the BJwlabhcda Vada or the diflerenoe 
with non-diiference theory of Nimbarka, (4) 
the SacUioaflvaita Vada or pure monism of 
Vallabha, and (5) the T)miUi Vada or dualism 
of Madhva. 

Of these five doctrines, the first which 
is also known as Maija Vada or the 
theory of illusion, is by far the most 
important one. As a matter of fact, in some 
parts of India, specially Bengal, Vedanta and 
Admiin Vada are synonymous terms. The 


doctrine asserts that the ultimate Reality, 
Brahman, is an undiflercntiatf;d, unmodifiablc, 
all-pervading consciousness, an absolute 
Unity and the world of our experience, au 
illusion superimpo.sed on it, like what we 
experience when wo mistake a piece of rope 
for a snake though there has been no 
modification in it to produce this illusion. 
As regards the Jirn or the iuJividnal self, 
there is, it maintains, absolute identity 
between them. The followers of the doctrine 
proudly assert that they can express in 
half a couplet what has been attempted to 
be stated by thousands of scriptures. The 
half a couplet is, Brahata .-tattfata j>ujat 
mithya. diva Brahmaiba nnparab. 

The argument on which Sankar I tscs his 
doctrine, may be stated in a few words. 
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FirHt, he proceeds to dispose of the Smfis 
that are against his doctrines. These are 
the dualistic and monodnalistic •SVvrf/.v which, 
he asserts, are statements of facts which are 
tme only relatively and not ultimately, 
intended only for the luoral and spiritual 
discipline of iniuds not yet sufficiently trained 
to grasp higher and absolute truths expressed 
by the monistic Srfih\. Having removed 
the diialistie and innnodualistie Sratis from 
his way he establishes a general proposition 
that a subject «*an never be an object and 
in support «>f it (piotes numberless SfKfis 
which say that Brahma is the universal 
knower and can never be known as an 
object The words used by him for subject 
and <)bjoeL are Vishitifi and Vishn/^ft respec¬ 
tively. 

He then works out his doctrines on the 
basis of the monistic Srnfis. < )iic of these, 
a most oft-qnoted one, speaking of Brahma 
says that it is ‘ffcfutirrarlrih'i/nnf '—all in all 
—the only existence without a second. If 
Brahma is the onlv existence, the universe 
of our experience must be either a iiiodifiea- 
tion of Brahiiiii or an iilnsioii. Brahma is 
of the essence of <'onhC‘iou! 5 iK‘ss which cannot 
conceivably be modified into grosser .mil 
]>erccptable form, to bo the object of onr 
senses, and moreovci-, Brahma iicing cbnnr- 
rndritfifftm, there is nothing else that eaii 
possibly bring in any modilicalion in it. The 
other aiternativ’e tliat the nniverse is an 
illusion is therefore the only possible 
eoni'bision, a support for it being supfilied 
by tin* illusive snake siiperimpO'.ed on an 
unmodified rope, as has (x-eu stated abnv(‘. 

Nov/ a» regards the dttt’ or individual 
self, it is either a separate and distinet entity 
or a part of Brahma or Brahma itself. Jt 
earinot be a distinet and separate entity ; 
fi r, Brahma is eknnh't'fuh'itiffnni. Nor can 
it be a part of Brahma, for, Brahma is infinite 
and what has parts cannot be infinite. The 
only rt*.asonable (‘oncUisiou, therefore, is, that 
the third alternative that the •Ih'a and 
Brahma are identically the same, must be 
the true one. 

If the •hi'n and Brahma are identically 
the same, how is it that tlic Ju'h is not all¬ 
knowing like Brahma ? How is it that it 
grovels under delusion ? If Saukar chose to 


answer this ij^uestion directly, he would hav-^e 
said—this is a question which I cannot 
answer. In every system of philosophy, a 
stage is reached, when its propounder has to 
admit that he cannot account for anything 
beyond it, and this is that stage in my system. 

But Sankar docs not answer the <{uestion 
so directly. He does it, however, in a round¬ 
about way, which is more argumentative 
than convincing. There can be no doubt, 
says ho. that the .Urn and Brahma are 
identically the same. It is also a fact that 
the .Tim is not all-knowing and labours under 
delusion. There lunat be some cause for it. 
This C.HIBG is .lc/d//u or nescience. That 
there is nescience is a matter of our experi¬ 
ence. In every fact of our ignorance iticliid- 
iiig that of our true nature, we realize its 
presence. Is this Aridt/a real ' It is not 
real in the sense in which Brahma is real. 
But its reality has to be assumed to account 
for many things which cannot otherwise be 
accounted for. This Artdf/a cannot be known 
except by its effect. If we arc to know 
Anil fin wc must do if with the help of Vidfin. 
But iiii attempt to disi-nvcr Arnliin witli tin- 
help of Vidiiu would be to look for il!irknef.x 
with the help of a Hghteil torch. 

Ill direct opposition to the sibsoluti- 
luoiiimn of Sankar, is the dualism of Mudhva, 
inasmuch as it asserts not iinitv but plurality 
for what jire ultimately real, and these are tin 
three prineiples : 

(1) hun or I^ord who is of the essencr 
of eonscioutticxs, all-kiiowiug, all-perv'ading 
and all-powerful. {‘J) The .Uvnit or individual 
selves, innumerable in number, [insscssing tin* 
same attributes as the Lord though to a very 
limited extent, .and (3) matter which in 
its subtlest and ultimatr^ form is calleil 
Praknh. These three. Isrnr, .fim ami 
Prnlrtli are unborn and co-eternal. Java'. 
though shaping the universe and regulating it- 
mi>veinents is its creator only in a limited 
sense, as He is not its material, but only tl»' 
efficient cause creating it with materials oo- 
existitig with Him. The relation between th - 
Lord and the ./iva is what exists between th* 
master and the servant, between tlie wor¬ 
shipped and the worshipper, between the 
controller and the controlled. Freedom from 
bondage is obtainable by Bhakii or devotion 
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:to the Lord purified by true knowledjr« of 
the eternal distinction between the three 
ultimate realities noted above. The doctrine 
is based on the duaiistic the monistic 

ones being either explained away as Art ha 
Vada or exaggerated praise i^f the free souls, 
or twisted to yield meaning to fit in with the 
author’s view. 

The other three doctrines occupy an 
intermediate position between these two 
extremes. Agreeing with absolute monisiii, 
they raaiotiiin that the ultimate reality is a 
unity, that is Brahma ; but this Brahma is not 
mere consciousness but a conscious entity, a 
personal God both knowing and acting, and 
the universe of mind and matter is not an 
illusioo, but It constitutes a part of Brahma 
and as such is as real as Braiuna itself. 
<''reatiou njean.s manifestation of this part into 
comparatively grosser and peroeptible form 
and dissolution, its withdrawal into the causal 
form, freedom from bondage is generated 
by hhakii or lc*v'ing devotion to God and God 
only. 

Though agreeing on these broad points, 
tlicy dift’er from one another in one important 
detail, namely, the way in which the universe 
of mind and matter constitutes a part of 
Bnhma. According to cpialified monisin, 
('hit and Avhii —mind and matter—sire tlie 
bodies of Brahma. Pure* monism holds that 
they are parts of Brahma’s substance, whereas 
the doctrine of differrut-r-u ith-non-dtfferv.nfe 
8fiscrt.s that they are parts of Brahma's attri¬ 
butes. 

To express the relation between the dim 
and Brahma, as propounded by these doctrines, 
in the fewest of wortls, we may say that 
monism recognizes miither distinction, nor 
separation, while dualism asserts both, and 
tlui intermediate doctrines adiiiit the one, tliat 
L, disliaction, and denies the other, that is, 
separation. 

. We may now considt'r these doctrines, 
both from a metaphysical and religious point 
of view and ascertain their position among 
tlie systems of orthodox Indian philosophy 
which . admit the authority of Sraiis 
more or less. These systems ai*e S^ya-ya and 
Vaishes(hik(i, Sankhya and hUanjalti, Farm- 
Hifna?tsa . and Utiar~Miinan^> which Is 
«Uo .known as the Brahma'-iiutra, of which. 


these doctr.jies are five different inter¬ 
pretations. 

yt/ayn and Va/shrithika reduce the 
universe of mjitter .and mind to si.x general 
principles as ultimate realities. They are the 
five kinds of atoms which arc the basis of 
all material objects and aima or spirit of 
which eouseioiisne.ss is an inseparable 
attribute. The dillerence between the two 
systems lies more in tb‘ method of treatment 
of their subjects than in the nature of the 
subjects themselves. While in the Nyaya 
system the mode of proof has been dealt with 
more elabonitely than the objects of proof, in 
the Vaisheahika it is the latter that has 
received nnu’e elaborate treatment than the 
former. 

The Sankhya reduces the six principles of 
Nyaya and Vamhi'shika into two, by asserting 
a common basis behind the five kinds of 
.atoms, which in its subtlest form is called 
Frahnti. The Pataujala does not differ 
materially from Sankhya, while in the 
Sankhya the object of knowledge has been 
examined more minutely tiian the means of 
acquiring such knowledge, in the Patanjala 
it is the latter tliat has rel^eived more 
elaborate treatment than the former. 
Anotliei' fact, in which Putanjala differs from 
Sankhya is its assertion amongst alttuis or 
spirits, of a special one which is all-knowing 
and all-pow^erfiil, n'giilating the movciueuts of 
the worlds. This spirit among spirits is 
hwar or tin* Lord or creator in a limited 
sense. It is on .account of this assertion, 
that the system also goes by the name of 
Srshtrar-Saiik'hya, that is Bankhya with the 
ca>neeptior> of an Iswar or creator. 

'Pile Parra-Afiwnusa is called philo¬ 
sophy by courtesy. There is very little of 
philosopliy in it, abounding as it does, with 
m.-itters which, to a mind endowed with 
modern education, will appear more puerile 
thau philosophical. It lays down however some 
canons which are undoubtedly interesting 
aiid useful, as a guide for the interpr(>tations 
of scriptural literature. 

Burring its interpretations by the followers 
of dualism the Uttar-Miamnna which is 
specially known as the philosophy of the 
Vedanta, goes a step further fi<'hind tho 
dual principle of Saiikhyte, and a<»serts a 
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unity behind them ; and this unity is Brahma 
which is both the material and efficient cause 
of the universe. Resolving all that exist into 
one ultimate reality, the Vedanta marks a 
stage of metaphysical speculation, which is 
higher than any that has ever been cv^nceived. 
Tf Vedanta is tlie highest of metaphysics, 
Sankar’s doctrine is the highest of all the 
Vedantic doctrines. 

Assorting the existence* of an absolute 
nnmodiliablc unity only and denying that of 
anything else, except in our mind, S.mkara's 
doctrine is undoubtedly the loftiest of meta- 
physicK and highest of idealism ; and if 
Sankar chose only to evolve a philusojdiv 
out of tin, he would have slopped 

here. But his avowed object, however, was 
not to write out a philosophy, but to inter¬ 
pret the Jirahnut-Sutm with the light of the 
Srulis referred to by it. But neither tlu* 
former nor the latter are confined to m«*ta- 
physics only. There i^ theology too. This, 
perhaps is a weak point of tin- orthodox 
Hindu philosophy which has to admit the 
authority of the Snitis without qunstioniug 
their validity in any way : or perhaps it is a 
good point too —weak because it hinders 
freedom of thought, and good because, if a 
philosophy cannot hold out an ideal for 
moral and spiritual life, it is of practically 
little value to society. 

Sankar had therefon* tc» provide acco- 
uimodatiou, in his lofty metaphysics—though 
not quite logically,—for a personal God for 
love and worship and this was supplie.d him 
by the immanent aspect of the absolute, the 
Hir^yagarhJta or Inwara m lower Brahma of 
the Srutfn, possessing infinite knowledge and 
power of creating and regulating the universe 
with the help of Avi-dt/u tliuugh of a purer 
form thau what enshrouds the individual self. 

If asked, what the relation of this lower 
Brahma is with the absolute or the higher 
one, a Vedantist of Saukar's school would 
say that just like the Jim’ it is identically 
the same with it. The TrigatM-Brahma, Is war 
and Jiva are one and the same, appearing as 
different only when considered with reference 
to the Upadliis or limitations which obstruct 
our right vision. They try to explain this 
by.^e analogous case of the skies pervadiug 
respeetively a tree in a forest, the forest 


itself, and the infinite space. As when 
(rtie tree and the forest are moved from the 
field, what remains is one sky only—the 
universal one —so when the illusive bodies 
both the individual and the universal—are 
removed from thought what remains is 
Brahma and Brahma only. 

In spite of all these subtleties inargumeut, 
a broad fact that rt'inains unshaken is, that 
religion involving the idea of a personal God 
for worship, can have no reasonable accornino- 
dation in the theory of Monism establishing 
absolute identity between Jim and Bralimiu 
The idea is a*, atheistic and as theistie, - 
atheistic, because there can be no room in 
it for a pers(»n!il God, and theistie, because 
it brc.athes of Brahma and Brahma only. It 
is not .a retreat fnnn the, absolute but a 
continued approach toward'* it till everything 
merges and is lo.st into it. Sankar himself 
was aw.ire of this weakness of hU po.sition 
and he did not forget to wjirn the more 
ad vanced of hii> followers, that his meta¬ 
physics based on the monistic Srults represent 
the absolute truth suitable for iniuds that 
have undergone moral training of th<* highest 
order and his theology based on the dualistic 
ones represents, what is true only relatively, 
for the guidance both moral and spiritual, 
of the ordinary and uninformed mind. H•.^ 
seems to divide the Srutis into classes- - 
esi»teric and exoteric and builds his meta¬ 
physics on the former and his theology on 
the latter. This esoteric and exoteric division 
in spiritual culture did not originate with 
Sankar. It was there loQg before 
hifc time and can be traced in more or less 
degree, in every authoritative work on 
religion. 

Be it as it may, whether Sankar’s 
theology is coQ.sistent with his metaphysics 
or not, it is by itself of a very high order. 
The Deity to be worshipped i.H the all¬ 
knowing and all-powerful Lord, pervading 
the universe and creating and dissolving it 
at will. This indeed is as high a conception 
of a personal God as is conceivable, and no¬ 
where else have we a higher oonceptLou of it. 

The moral discipline prescribe for the 
realiisation of the Absolute as well as the 
Relative, is also of a veiy high order. Before 
m aspiraut begius the study of the Vedanta, 
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"he must equip himself with Virchn, 
Vairagya, Sanm, Damn, littksha, [Jparoli, 
Samofiki and Sraddha. 

Viveka means discriminating know¬ 
ledge—knowledge by which one may 
distinguish the right from the wrong, the 
permanent from the temporary. Vairwjya 
means living in mental detachment from 
worldly things, f^amn and Duma means 
control of the senses both internal and 
external, and TTparali their complete with¬ 
drawal from their objects. Sanindhi means 
conceittratiou on the object of meditation. 
Srndilha moans faith with respect to the 
fundamental teachings of the scripture or 
perhaps in the instruction of the spiritual 
•guide. These no doubt Indicate moral 
cnlturo of the highest order. 

Thus then, in Sankar's doctrine, we have 
two distinct objects. His esoteric philosophy 
in which theology can have no foothold to 
stand and his exoteric theology with religious 
and moral conception of the highest order. 
Hut in spite of till this Snnkar could not 
escape the charge of being a Bauddha 
in disguise by his opponents of later dates— 
by the founders of the ilraila and drnita- 
dvattn doctrines. 

The intermediate doctrines are less 
idealistic and from a metaphysical point of 
view, less imaginative too than the absolute 
monism of Sankar. But asserting that the 
ultimate reality is a conscious unity manifest¬ 
ing itself as diversities in perceptible form 
they .suggest a metaphysical conception of the 
highest Older without running couiit(‘r to our 
experience by explaining the universe away 
as an nut and out illusion superimposed on 
that unity with no obj<'ctive reality outside 
our minds. The present tendency of modem 
science is towaids the Vedantisni of thcs<‘ 
s<!hools. Of the three principles, life, motion 


and matter, constituting the universe, matter 
has already been shown to bo a modiheation of 
motion and the day may not bo distant when 
motion will be shown as a modification of life. 

The philosophical position of dualism 
declaring plurality for what are ultimately 
real is of a comparatively inferior order. 
It is a mere echo of Patanjala’s Seshwar 
Snnkhya. With its doctrine of Jim and God 
being related as the controlled .and controller, 
as the worshipper and worshipped, it htaiids 
the re«niiremcnts of religion better than tho 
other doctrines. Tho dnomonistic doctrines, 
undoubtedly entertain a grand conception of 
Jims by declaring them to be parts of 
Brahma. But from a religions po'ut of vu'w 
it has this defect that as Jira» labour under 
dcliibioii and ignorance, if they arc parts of 
Brahma, they are so many black spots either 
on its nature or its substane.o. It is a painful 
conclusion, but all the same it is logical. 
Some of the interpreters have tried to obviate 
this difficulty by interpreting "parP* as not 
"part” but “as if part” ; which in plain 
language means, that though Jiras look like 
parts of Brahma, they are not really so. With 
this interpretation of “part” the diflerence 
between Dualism and Monodiialism resolves 
itself into n mere verbal dispute. But it may 
be that what the int<*rpreterB mean is that 
as both the Jim and Brahma are spirits and 
so un<*oiulitioned by time and space, the words 
part and whole luust not be iindorstocd in 
their ordinary sense. We have already said 
that absolute monism is not logw'ally consis¬ 
tent with religion whieh includes in its con¬ 
notation. the idea of duality. 

One question, a very important one, yet 
remains to bo answered. The question is 
which of tlie five doctrines is the correct 
interpretation of the Sutra ? The answer we 
leserve for a future iesuc. 



THE GOVERNMENT’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS CASTE 

Hv BOMKRH ('HANl)KA BAKKMKK m.a. 


W HAT shouM 1)0 ihe iittitudo of tlio (iovorn- 
mont towards the caste* diffeTcncos ainon{; 
Hindus ? This <iuostion iwisos in tho 
minds of all who have watched the I'ntouch- 
nbility Abolition Bill successfully blocked in 
the Lcfrislutive AHHembly* Li* the obstructionist 
tactics of a minority of M. li.A's who were in¬ 
directly assisteel by the (Jnvernment adopting 
an attitude* of apparent neutrality. The British 
Government have all idong poseei as the 
champion of e*eiuality anel progress and even 
Rchool boys eire carefully taught how the Govern¬ 
ment have* done idl in their power to further the 
cause of social reform in general, and to level 
up the inequalities betwe'en high and low easte 
Hindus, in particular. No reasonable man will 
undervalue tho work of reform _ and progres.s 
aoeomplisheil in the ]>ast by tht; British adminis¬ 
trators in India. One might naturally hope that 
a Government professing liberal and progressive 
views will do nothing, directly or indiremy, to 
hinder a measure of social reform initiated by 
Hindus, intended for Hindus alone, and supported 
by a considerable volume of public opinion, not 
to .speak of the justice and humanity of the 
cause. But in the case of the Untoiichability 
Abolition Bdl. the Government's attitude Irustrat- 
ed all such hopes. How the blocking of tlie 
Bdl was helped by the Government's attitude 
of supposed neutrality is made clear by tho 
following words of 8]. Tlajagopalaehariar : 

“The normal procedure from which the tJovern- 
ment lefuscd to make any departure could pro¬ 
duce no other result. Tho (.Jovumraent hwo been 
fiillv aware of this and wc cannot acquit them 
of the • ’.urge rhat in refusuiL- to give adequate 
facility tor mlrnduetioti and passage of the Bills 
thc> have obstructed the incgrcss of the country. 
'Jlicy have refused the biniple otc)* of publication 
111 the Hazettc which could have saved the 
tormality of leave for introduction, they have 
refused give any extra day, ivcn though it was 
wanted only for carrymi; the motion for circula¬ 
tion so that the Bills’ might lie ready for considera¬ 
tion at the next scbsion. Yet the rtovernment 
claimei] tliat they were particular only to ensure 
proper circulation." 1 

The attitude of what may be called obstruc¬ 
tive neutrality on the jiart of a Government that 
shed rivers of tears on the lot of the depressed 
e.hi.s8cs only reveal their true mind. 

Some Snnatanists have raised the plea that 
if the Govenimont were to interfere, even in a 


* In the first week of March last. 

^ A. B. Poinka (Dak) 3nd Marclb 1933. 


remote way, in these socio-religious matters in 
which om* soction of Hindus was opposed to 
another their pledge of religious neutrality would 
be broken. Some highly plae.ed otGciaib wore 
also reported to be in .*1111011 to this view. In 
this connection the following fiom the pi>n of a 
Bengali lawyer is worth perus.il : 

“The cpicstion is—Will the J/'i’islature be 
in legislating even in the face ol such o})i>osiUon 
insigniticant and unimportant though it nn y be. 
Or, in other words, will the liCgislature be jnstitiod 
in legislating on such questions without the un¬ 
animous support of the entire Hindu community t 
But the imposition of a condition of unaninufy 
will be tantamount to a prohibition of legislation 
in any shajic. Such a condition will be intoler¬ 
able in any country because of the impossibility 
of obtaining unanimous support of Ibe community 
concerned with rerard to legislative or any other 
measure. It may he urgetl that the c*ondition is 
essentially necessary in this country because ot 
the principle of religious neutrality. But the 
answer to this argument, is that this principb* was 
adopted at a time when the Bntish adniiniKt.raiors 
bad no means of ascertaining the views oi the 
people and true rules of Hindu law, when opi»osi- 
tion came from the class ot ])Coplp who arc now 

asking for such legislation.But it is not the 

uon-llindii mcmliers of the Lcgislatiire but its 
Hindu nienibors who arc now introdiicing Bills 
dealing with rules of Hindu law and they arc 
supported by a large iiiimbei' of Hindus 

tlicmsclves.W’hen a portion of iLc Ilintlu 

community wants certain legislative cnaciraents 
which are opjioscd to some Hindus the argiimcui 
against the legislation on the goiiud of rcliL’ious 
neutrality is not apjilicablc.”* 

By the bye, may one ask if tin* principle ot 
n*Jigious neutrality is not violated by giving a 
disproportionately large share in tlie administra¬ 
tion ol the country to one particular religious 
community at the cost ol another ? 

To turn to the subject proper, however, it 
sif'nia clear, then, that if the Government wen- 
to take 11 ]) a helpful attitude in a legislative 
measure, initiated by some Hindus with the 
object of extending to certain castes the social 
privileges now monopolized by certain othei 
castes, the principle of religious neutrality would 
not be violated. 

The present reluctance of the Government to 
move in these matters mokes one inclined to 
enquire whether such has always been, the atti¬ 
tude of the British administrators from their 
early days. Every student of Indian history 

* Chdifieatton m Briiith Tagore Law Lecture 

1912. p. 393. 
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knows that- many of tbe early British rulers of 
thi* Inrifl were very earnest in the work of 
social reform amonjr Hindus, and their work 
was done at a time when only a handful of 
Hindus demanded what u vocal majority opposed. 
Unlike the present rulers, many of their pre¬ 
decessors did not content themselves merely with 
taunting the so-called upper castes with the evils 
from which the so-callefl lower castes suffer: 
they lent support to the cause of social 
reform. This benevolent attitude of the rulers 
did not, however, last very long. Tt will be seen 
that with the suppressiou of the Bepoy Mutiny, 
the bureaucracy began to look upon the high 
caste Hindus with an evil eye and tlio utterances 
of many high officials at the time go to prove 
that the policy of keeping the high and low caste 
Hindus separate, wa‘< favoured by them. Hince 
then, with the gradual lapse of time many covert 
and overt acts of the bureaucracy rouseil mis- 
giving.s even in the minds of those who lielioved that 
the (irovernment would not at least hinder, if 
they could not help the Hindus in the cause 
of social, .reform. But the latest official move 
t.r., sepnrate electorate for the depressed classes, 
has settled all doubts in the matter. This, in 
brief, is the historj' of social reform among 
Hindus, so far as it was afl«*ted by the 
(rovernmeiit’.s attitude towards it, for nearly 
a century. Instead, however, of indulging 
in general propositions, let us now look at 
the facts ami sec whether they go to sub¬ 
stantiate what has been said above, n\., whether 
tlie old attitude of friendliness on the part of the 
GoviTument gradually been chnngf'd into 
one of practiciil hostility to Hindu social reform, 
specially when this reform ttinds to level up the 
differences betwoi'ii laste and caste so ns to bring 
about Hindu solidarity. 

Bo far ns caste is conceriunl, the (Jovcrninent’.-' 
genend policy apparently is one of non-inter¬ 
ference and it is behind this professed policy 
tliat the Government is taking shelter ju.st at 
pn'sent, while withholding all support or sym- 
jiathy from the Anti-Untouchahility ami Temple 
Entry Bills. But it is not true that the British 
Government did never interfere in caste matters. 

1. BiiriAi. Rukobm Lwsisi.ation in pkh- 
MuTINY days and Bt)MK Inst.inckw 
«>p BEErous Ikteefekescic with 
(UsTE MATTtaW. 

The fir.it outstanding measure of social reform 
that seriously affected chaste customs was perhaps 
Regulation XVII of 1S29 aboli.shing the practice 
of^ iSWffw. It was a purely official measure, 
initiated and passed by tne bead of tlie Gkivern- 
mont of the time, without consulting the opuiion 
of a representative legislature because there was 
no legislature then. This was such a grave 
Interference with the customs of high caste 
Hindus (for tbe Suttee was mostly prevalent 


among them) that many high officials including 
an ex-Governor-Generai, warned Bentinck that 
this act of his might be followed hy a mutiny 
of the Bengal Army which, at the time, was 
composed mostly of high caste Hindus. Notwith¬ 
standing the support given to it by the illustriou.s 
Raja Ranimohan Ruy and his party, the measure 
was resisted by a vcr>’ influential section, perhaps 
a majority, of (he Hindus of the day who took 
their case ui) to the Privj' C’ouiicil. Bentinck 
felt himself justified in i>assing this Act in the 
teeth of such opposition because he was morally 
coiivin<‘ed of the justice and humanity of the 
cau.se. 'Die preamble of the Regulation is worth, 
noticing : 

“The practice of is revolting to human 

nature ; it is nowhcie enjoined by the religion of 
the lliiiduB as an impiM-aMve duty ; on the contrary 
a life of purity and totiremeiit on the part of the 
widows more siiccially and preferably inculcated ; 
actuated by these considerations the Governor- 
Gencral m (Viuncil, without intending to depart 
from one of the first and most iinjiortuat princj- 
pies of the British Govenunont iii India, that all 
classes of the people be secure in the observance 
of their religious us.tges, so long as that system 
can be adhered to without violation of the para¬ 
mount dictates of justice and humanity, has deemed 
It right to establish the following rules,’' etc. 

Perhaps no British ruler in Imlia was equal 
to Bentinck in his friendly zeal for the reform 
of Hindu society ; yet this act of his was, to 
many high caste Hiiidu.s of the day, an act of 
violent iiiterfereiico with their caste usages, though 
it has siiict* then been rightly liniled as a blessing 
by the whole Hindu community. The next 
instance we shall cite of interference witli easto 
matters is the following : 

"The Caste Disabilities Iteinoval Act of 1850 

dealt another blow at the integrity of caste. 

Notwithstanding any eusloin uf caste diaiuheiiting 
a ]) Tbon for change of caste or religion, this Act 
provides that a person dues not iorlcit his oidinary 
righis of projaTiy by loss of caste or change of 
religion’’* 

Thirdly we conic to the IVidow Keniarriago Act 
(Act XV of IS'iO). This was a double interference 
with caste ; it jiermitted widow marriage among 
high cHites among whom it was practically 
unheard of at the time, while, aiiiong some low 
castes it invalidated tlie custom of allowing the 
remarrietl widow to inherit her dtveused husband's 
property.f 

In a small way, here is still another instance 
of the Govern nra-nt interference with oasto : 

“The Indian Majority Act (Act IX of 1875) has 
otrected the rules of Hindu law on the subject 
according to which, youths belonging to any 
of the three superior classes ceased to be minor 
upon their ending their studentship and returning 
home from their preceptors. Budra youths attaio- 


* Ckuie and Race in htdui by Gburve, p. 152. 
t iWd. p. 150. 
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ed their majority upon completing; the sixteenth 
year.”* 

The monopoly of priesthood hitherto enjoyed 
by Brahmins alone is no lonj^*r reeognized by 
law ; there are various deeisions of the TlijfJi 
Omrts to that effecLf 

One nml not refer, in particular, to the 
suppression by the (jovernment of minor social 
abuses like hook-swinging, huniiui sacrifice, 
hifanticirle etc., which inaljiractices liuil grown 
into rclifrioiis usages among some castes or 
soctions of Mlndu-> but which were never the 
gener.'ii customs of the whole Hindu eoininunity 
To (juoU* * more specilie inslaiiees is unnecessary. 
It is a fa(!t that whenever the Government wanted 
cither on hiinuinitarian or ndministrative grounds, 
they threw overboard all caste usages and 
privileges. It lias been rightly observed that : 

“The estahhfthment of Hritish courts administer¬ 
ing a uniform erimiuol law, removcil from the 
purview of e»wt<* .many matters that used to be 
erstwhile adjudicated on it. (Questions of assault, 
adultery, rape and the like were taken before the 
Hntish courts for decision, and the caste councils 
in proportion lost their lormer im]K>rlance. Kveii 
111 matters of civil law, such as marriage, divorce, 
etc. though the avowed luteiitioii of the British 
was to be guided Iw eustouiR, slowly but surely 
various deeisions of the High (’ourts pract'cally 
set aside the authority of ca8le.k 

The following from lientinck’s minute shows 
that tile abolition of the Brahmins’ exemption 
from capital punishment was con«i«lered a serious 
violation of Hindu law : 

“It is impossible to conceive a mure direct and 
open violavioii of their shastras, or one more at 
variance wilh general feelings of the Hindu 
lopulatioii. To this duv, in all Hindu states, the 
ife of a Brahmin is, 1 believe, still heid saerfd.’’** 

The jieriod of Indian history from Bentinck 
*0 Dalliousie is momorablc for the social reform 
legislation done in it In this oonnection, the 
following shoubl be noted * 

(f/) There was no widespread iiopular agitiition, 
like the present iinti-untoiiehnbilit.y movement, 
ilenianding social reform legislation hut that dirl 
not iin'vent the Government from showing 
s'ommendublc n’luliness in this mailer ; 
{h) Government's attitude was one of friendliness 
to social reform ; (c) for the common good of 
the w’liole Hindu community Government did 
not Miruple tj) interfere in caste niatters, the 
lea of ridiglous neutrality not being raised to 
elp orthodoxy in blocking social progress. 

• Codifirertton tti Bnlish hitiia, p. 21)0. 

t and .Bare, pp. loI-liV2. The minor reforms 

mentioned here does not of course belong chronologi¬ 
cally to the pre-Mntiny iwriod but they ore of the 
same class and tlu-ir mention hero does not alter the 
coufdiisions arrived at. 

§ Ibid. p. 150. 

Benliuck’s Minute quoted in his life (Ztulers of 
India iteriesj. 


H. In the Post-Mutiny days : Govern¬ 
ment’s ATTITUDE TOWARDS CASTE-RAPPROCHE¬ 
MENT liEGIMiATTON INITIATED BY HlNDUS 

Social reform legislation in the days of 
Bentinck and Dalhousie aimed merely at sup¬ 
pression of some social abuses (a. ly., the abolition 
of siittrr) or removal of ceitain social disabilities 
(e. q. the Widow Remarriage A.ct). But from the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, social 
reform lugislation seemed to have a new object 
in view. It cannot be ilefinitely known if the 
Hindu initiators of their respective legislative 
measures were eonseiousiy driving at it, but their 
efforts seemed to have a tendency towards fusion 
of eaetea. T mean here the various mi'a^ures 
intended to legalize inler-custe marriage. The 
Government’s attitude towards these measures 
furnishes int(‘n‘Sting study and gives an inkling 
into a new policy on their iiart which has now 
developed into ihe avowed one of segregating 
the high from the low castes. 

The first legislative measure of the class under 
notice i.s the Special Marriage Act of 1S72. This 
Act permitted Indians to marry unrestricted by 
considerations of caste or creed, provided tlie 
parties gave a declaration to the efl'cet that they 
did not belong to any religion. The hist 
comlitioii being lagged on to ih spoiled what 
would otherwise have been a very beneficial 
feature of the Act, r/i., the possibility of caste 
fusion by allowing persons to marry into different 
castes without lormully renouncing their own. 
This would have helped in removing the existing 
marital aloofness hi’tween one caste and another. 
Had the Government really been the oimin])ion 
of e<iuality as they often jmse to be, thi.H 
opportunity of helping the work of removing 
caste inequalities would have been reailily seized. 
But this was not done. If it is true, that this 
Act was intended for the benefit of the Brahmos 
only, the projier thing would have been to allow 
persons to marry simply by declaring that they 
were Brahmos. This simple step too was 
avoided. However, 

“the clause requiring solcnin renunciation of 
<’Hsle and religion was I'onsidercd ohjeetionable by 
many and efibrts were made to liberalize the 
marriage law. Owing })artially to the apathy of 
the (jovernment and tne hostility of the orthodox 
both B. N. Basu and Y. J. I’atel failed. Sir Uari 
Singh Ciour's Si>euia1 Marriage Amendment Act 
of 1D2'.i (which is applicable to all Hindus inclu¬ 
ding Sikhs, Jains and Brahmos) does not require 
a declaration of renunciation of caste but persons 
marrying under this Act have to forfeit certain of 
their iiersonal rights as Hindus—for example they 
cannot adopt, they cease to be members of tho 
joint family to which they formerly belonged and 
must be governed by the Indian succession 
Act—not by Hindu law.’’* 

In all these measures, aiming at fusion of 
castes by intermarriage the attitude of the 

I'^ate and Baee, p. 153. 
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Government thoroughly unbecoming: of the 
Buoceaeors of Bantinck and Dalhousie. Not only 
was an attituda of neutrality with u vengeance 
adopted when it was thought that this would 
effectively hinder the cause, but obstructionist 
tactics (in the name of circulation for eliciting 
public opinion, etc.) were sometimes resorted to 
(e. ( 7 . in the casj of Patel’s Bill). The result 
has been that in the only one succes.sful case, 
care was taken tj leave s^me defeet in the law 
so as to prevent interoaste rnitriage between 
Hindus in the full posse.ssion of thoir normal 
rigliKs Even the Sinla Mirriage A"t which had 
nothing to do with cast** fusion took a pretty 
long liini to come through the Legislature ; but 
it is certain that it could not have been passed 
into law h.id not the strong and unite 1 body 
of Nationalists fought bird for it and birne down 
all ohitaclos created by the (t ivernniMit’s attitude. 
The ]}ublic will also romaniber the (xovernment’s 
attitude wlua the Arya Mirriage Validition Bill 
came up for a .short iliscussion in the AsM*jn!)ly. 
Even in this short di-<.;us.sioii, extraordinary 
objections wore raised by the (xovenimcnt and 
m my Muslim inombers to a Bill intended to 
legalize in image bi*twi‘dii one Aryii-samajist and 
aiiotbsr irrosp *ctive of their previous casto, 01 
creed in th* s.im • way tn mirriago among Muslim 
anil Curistian converts from Hinduism arc 
considered legal wliiiteyer their previous caste 
or creed might have been 

III. IxOViiliNMKNT ajfU THU 
DKHKKSsiii) CL.\asi<:a. 

The Government's lip-deep symjiathy for 
depressed classes i- well known .4nd many 
officials, ox-offi‘ills, politicians, journalists and 
authors have inide. the Hindus the target of 
their attacks holding that it is the high caste 
men alone who are re.sponsible for the sufferings 
of the ilepressed classes. It is conveniently 
forgotten that whatever has been done W the 
social uplift of these brethren of ours is almost 
entirely due to the exertions of numbers of so- 
called high caste men. Not to speak of the 
grout reformers of modern India, like Baminohan 
Hoy, Dayanand Saraswati and Bwami Viveka- 
nanda, who preached the dioctrine of equality of 
man ^ and gave inspiration to thousands who 
practise this doctrine, the various institutions 
founded, fur instance, by the Brahin) Samij and 
th 3 Arya Smuj solely for the benefit of the 
depressed classes are run and financed almo.st 
exclusively by the much-mahgneil ^‘high caste” 
men. The public have yet to learn the names of 
depressed class men (and there are rich men 
among them too) or of their vociferous Muslim 
and Christian friends who have helped the cause 
,with an appreciable amount of money. 

Bat we are speaking hare of their best friends, 
via., the Government. Bsyond moliraing the 
oaste Hindua what material beaefit have they 
rendered to the depressed classes f Let us see. 


It was only in 19ir> that a Bill was ijntroduced 
in the Madras Legislative Council permitting the 
depres.se<* classes to use all public roads, wells, 
tanks and places of public rcsorL Even now in 
many places in Southern India (may be in some 
places of Northern India also) the so-called 
untouchable boys cannot sit on the same bench 
or in the same room with the upper caste boys 
in schools controUed and financed hy the 
Government. What John Wilson wrote in 1S77 
is still true of many educational institutions 
under (lovcrninent control : 

‘ Kciv, if any, of ihe Aiityaia arc found in 
(Tovi'riiincnt schools. This is to' be ascribed not 
only to the Bruhrniiiii-al fear of contamination 
and general cisi,e pr.'iu bees of tlic people hut to 
thi‘ want of linuncss on the part of Government 
educational authorities.”* 

There are many student’s Ilimiu ho^tids in the 
iiijfiissil of Bengal which are controUed and 
partly firmiicpil by the Government but where 
the dopresse I elms boys are not given shelter. 
It would not, Ii.ive been an nnexpeeted or 
improper thing for u Christian (government 
profe-sing equality in the eye of the law to 
show a little firmness in this respect and to see 
th.it .ill Hindus onjoyeii equal rights in Hindu 
institutions aided bv Governineiit; that would 
have greatly holpeii the Hindu reformers. But 
jierhaps that is just the thing the officials want 
to avoid. The very idea of ca.sti> rnmtriifhrmv.nt 
which may bring about Hindu solidarity seems 
at present to be distastidul to^ the Government, 
the Muslims ami to many Christians as well. 

It may be within the memory of the public 
how peremptorily the Government put dow'n 
the late Lala Lajpat llai’s proposal in the 
Assembly to the effect that Government should 
prove the sinci^rity of their professed love for 
the dejiressed classes by spending annually a 
few lac.s of rupees on educational and other 
good work for their be.nofit It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the BongM 
Government alone spends on Muslim education 
more than fifteen timas the money they spend 
on purely Hindu education. 

If this ha# been the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment in secular matters that in religious matters 
is no more marked by liberality and humanity. 
Despite the much vaunted religious neutrab'ty the 
Government is backing up orthodoxy against the 
claims of the depressed olasaes regarding temple 
entry and is thus indirectlv keeping up a spirit 
of antagonism between thi* depre#s 8 d and non- 
depressed classes. 

“There are temples for the idols of God 
maintained by private individuals or by public 
trusts. Tbe latter sometimes reaiive granu- 
from the Stata The famou'^ temple of Parvati 
at Poona is such a one. The depressed classes 
want to visit the temple as other c.istc Hindus 
do. The Trustees refuse to allow them the 

Quoted in Gufr' and Race. p. 154. 
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riffht The Government of Bombay who make a 
jinbatantioJ grant towarrla the niaintenanct* of 
the temple have no( y<*t thought fit tt) inb'rvime 
an a matter of public policy."* One expected 
that Government money wmihJ be given to 
institntions jUone wlicie all jjeople had i‘(]ual 
rights. 

This is not a solitary instiincc of Governmont 
»up])ort to Hindu orllioiioxy. Tin* following 
words of Sj Kajagopiihu’hariur on tin* working 
of the Madras Religious Endowjncnts Act are 
iiot»>vrorthy • 

“Xuiiierous HiiitB regarding rhe niaiiageineiit of 
the temples and even concerning rites and 
eercraonies therein, are taken to anti decidotl 
bv the courts. All the temples in Southern India 
of any importance arc gt.vcTDed by the Keligions 
Endowments Act whereby the luaiiagenient of 
these institutions are placed under the direi't 
control of a board consisting of salaried members 

nominaleil by the Government.Strictly orthodox 

'Sanataiiisis have accepted the office of members 
•of these boards and are aetuaJly eo-operating with 
(rovornment in the management of temples, (me 
of the main purposes of the Temple Entn' Bill is 
to amend S<x*tion *10 of the Madras Religious 
Endowments Act which is interpreted by the 
Trustees and the eommiu-es ro stand in the way 
of any reforni.’'t 

In other wonl.-s this Section 10 us thu.s 
interiiretPil and enforml by the Government 
prevents temple entry by the so-called untoueh- 
Hblu.s. 

A Government taking any intt>rest in the 
welfare of the depresstsl classes might be 
expected to take the initiative in the matter of 
nunoving the said defect of the Religious 
Endowments Act. On the iiontrary. however, 
we .see the Aiiti-untouehiibilitv ami Temple 
Entry Bills, sponsored bv tw'o of the mueh-abiiseil 
high cash^ Hindus cleverly kept out of the 
proeeedingn of the Indian Legi.slative Assoinbly 
by the rust' udoiited by a few' M. L. A’s and 
the mighty British Government looking on 
appaivnlly in a benumbed and hcliilc-'s condi- 
ti<»n ' 

But enlightenctl public <ipinion will not 
absolve lue British Government of all guilt in 
the matter. Rnforring to the blocking of 
the Anti-untoiuihability Bill and the T'unplrt 
Entry Bill it has het>n riglitly ob.serve<l ; 

• Caitif ffwd p. 159 

Very recently the following ease was reported .— 
■“For entering the inner sanctuary of a temple 
reserved for Brahmin worshippiirs. 'S. K. Vadyar, 
now Dist. Deputy' t?ol lector of lUtnagirl. has been 
sued by the Trustees of the temple claiming 
damages . A decree for Rs. .'JO was passed against 
him by the Sub Judge. His appeal Vo the 
Oiat. Judge having failed, be now approached the 
High (Jourt.” (4. It. /'ftfrr*u-Dak-ll-3-1933). The 
case is pending. 

t Statement iu the A. B. /iBtnto—Echruary, 22, 
1833. 


“The normal procaiure from which tl 
Government refused to make any departure couk 
produce no othisr result. The Govornmeut iiav< 
lieeit fully aware of it and we cannot acquit then 
of the charge that lu refusing to give adequaU 
facility for introduction and passing of the Billi 
they have obstructed the progress ot the iminrry. 
They have refused the sirapTe step of publication 
in the Gazette which could have saved th« 
formality of leave tor introduction. They have 
refused to give any extra day even though it 
was wanted only for carrying the motion for 
circulation so that the Bills might be ready for 
consideration at the next session. Vet they 
claimed that they were particular only txi enhur« 
proper circulation.’’* 

'Die Government’s attitude seems all tho more 
regrettable in view of tlie funt tiiiit the above 
mentioned reform ineiisures did nut violate the 
spirit ol any of tlie existing laws. With 
referenct to the Temple Entry Bill, Mr. T. 
Venkatarama Sliastri, a caste Hindu, us hts 
name implies, and ex-I^aw Member oi Madras, 
is reported to have sai<l: 

“There is no infringement of property rights of 
any one. 1’ropprtif‘S ot temples are not sought to 
be diverted from purpnscs for which they are. 
intended and have is'cii issued in the past. No 
wotshippur has any rights of properly in the 
temple. All W'orsliipjicrs have p.quai rights, even 
though custom may n-guiatc the mode and manner 
in which and the spot from which worship 
should be offered by each worshipper. Harijati 
has so far offered worslii]) only from outside. 
Any change in the custom in this respect is no 
infringement of property rights of any one - The 
legislation permitting use of ail publie roads 
over some ot which hariians had not bmi hirberlo 
allowed to walk, wonld in (exactly the same 
sense be a legislation affecting rights of property. 
Nor can it be said to intringe trusts if by that 
is meant diversiou of trusts from ]mVposes 
intended by authors of trusts."t 

That eminent lawyer, Mr, Jayakur, is rnporU^d 
to have »aid: 

"Tt was dear that the first bill was intended to 
remove obstacles created by the Brilieh Indian 
courts giving k*gal recoghitbn to customs and 
usages regarded as unjust, aiiti-soeiul and ir¬ 
religious by a section of the Hindu coramuuity."§ 

On the otreiigib of what has iiucn .-laid above, 
would it lie fur from truth to say that by 
refusing to help the cause of education of tlio 
depres-'^eil ela-saes with sufficient funds (in 
eomtrast to what is lione for Moslems), allowing 
ortliodox castes to ke<‘p out, till recently at 
least, the depresset! iilass boys from Government 
controlled cdueutional Institutions, and, even 
now, from most of the Hindu student’s hosteHs 
and lastly, by ene.ouraging- the ultra-orthodox in 
preventing temple entry bv the same depressed 
classes as well as in helping the strangulation 

* C. Hajagopalaehariar's statement—A. R Patrika 
(Dak), Mardi 2. 1933. 

1 A. R Pairika (Dak) March 1, 1933. 
i A. R Pairika (Dak) March 5, 1933. 
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of twt) otherwise iiinoc'^t; Billie in the liu^inlative 
A.osflmhly sponsaretl by two high l•n^U‘ Itiiulu'* 
'for this welfare of the depressed classes,—the 
"Ooverninent havv* not only bidied their profisseil 
love for the depreasfj classes but also have made 
themselves liable to the char;,''c of indirectly 
tryin? to koi*p alive the caste differences anion" 
Hindus^ 

IV^ -Effisct of C’knhuh Opekatioks 

That the census has been another indirect 
cause of accentuating caste differences is the 
opinion of many. The emphasis laid l»v it on 
ininut(‘ particulars about cartes naturally tend 
to produce that re-'ult. On tluM subjcH’t, how- 
eviT, I will lot more comjietent authorities speak: 

“It is (lifticiiU to see any valid public reason 
'for the nliibarate treatiucnt of caste in the census 
reports. The ffove.rinient liave never avowed 
their intcnti'in of hRlpin<j; any caste to ret.ain its 
ruiinliers and prosperity. Nor have they at anv 
time help.d i psrticular caste because it rof'iatcr'sd 
numerical decline or eennomic dislocation. Not 
evn “the d'iel'ircil p'lliey of the Provincial 
tlovornraents to provide special representation 
either by election or nomination to certain classes 
of ,p.‘>ple ncc'jssitatcs an eniimeriition of the 
people by their castes. Por this representation 
is not dependent on numbers .. The onnc.lnsion 
IS inevitable that the nitcllet'tual curiosity of 
some of the early olheials is mostly responsible 
for iho treatment of easic to it in th<' 

census, wJiich his b'un proi>rossivclv el il) iratn 
in successive eensmes since 1S72. The total result 
has Ik'iJii -a livciiinR up of the caste spirit "• 

The fidlowin;>: from th>* "Oeiisus of India,” 
I'lJl, Vol. I, Part 1. shows that ohjoctions were 
raised ii;;.uiist caste onum nations wliicli were 
however overruled Mr. Marluii, Census Com- 
.iiiissioii'T, .says in the iiliovc mentioned report : 

“8i*rious suj;;!^stions have at various times been 
tnivlc in favour of the oniirsioii of the «|iii‘Stinn 
re^jardin^ caste from the sohcfJiiles and the 
suppression of the ciassiticiition of the population 
by caste and tribe. A pniposai to this cfri>ct 
was made in connection with the ItXJl cihisuh— 
The subject was revived from a more int.crPBt- 
111 " point of view bv the tablini; of a resolution 
in the L>'t;iHiativo Oouncil in 11120 attaekiii$c the 
caste enquiry on the Rmands (a) that it was 
undesir.sbfe to reoosrnize and perpetnato, hv official 
aelioii. the system of casl,e differentiation, and 
that (bl in any case, the returns were inaccurate 
and worthless, since the lower castes took the 
opportunity of passinfr themselves off as beloni'infi’ 
to groups of higher statuWhatever view 
may be taken of caste as a national and social 
iasutution ..so loin; os caste continues to be used 
MS one of the dUtinisiiishini; features of an 
individnars official and' soml identity, it cannot 
be claimed that a decennial enumerstiou helpa 
to perpetuate an undesirable inatitatioa.’'t 

* Ooitt and Ban p. 153. 
t Btid., p. 2SS. 
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Tho foUowin" from the same report shows 
however that tho objection was at least partly' 
justified: 

“The opportunity of the census was ..seized by 
all but the highest castes to pr^s for rccoguuiou 
of social claims and to secure, if possible, a step 
upwards in the social ladiler. This attitude has 
been slretigthcncd by the recent development of 
caste salifuM or societies whose purpose is to 
advance the pasitiuii and welfare of the castes.* 

The Census Kuperiiitendent of Bengal gives 
u list of thirty-five different claims to I^hatriya, 
Vaisya and other status, which as he says, 
were iiinong those most strongly pressed by the 
caste sabhiH and there are similar lists in most 
of the provincial reports.'f But the strongest 
condemnation of the system of elaborate caste 
enumeration in the census comes from Mr. 
Middleton, Oeiisu.s Superintendent of the Panjab 
in 1921. Says lie: 

‘‘1 had intended pointing out that there ia 
a very wide revolt against the classification of 
occupational caste; that these castes have been 
largely mannfuctured and almost entirely preserved 
us separate castes by the British (ioverninent. 
Our land records and official documents have 
ad led iiou bonds to the old rigidity of 
caste. Oaste in itself ivas rigid among the 
higher castes but malleable among tho lower. We 
pigeon-holed every one by caste, and if we could 
not find a true caste for them, labelled them with 
tho name of an hereditary occupation. We deplore 
the caste system nnd its etfecta on social and 
Hc-onumic problems but we arc largely responsible 
fur the system we deplore. Left to themselves, 
such castes os f5iiuar and Lohur would rapidly 
disappear and no one would siifrer. Government^ 
passion for labels and pigeon-holes had led to a 
crystallization of tho caste system which, except 
among the aristocratic castes, was really very fium 
under indigenous rule. If the Government would 
ignore caste, it would gradually bo replaced by 
Bomcihiug very different among the lower caBtea.”§ 

V—Exi’IjOITation of CAnrE hifferencks 

Hitherto wo have seen that certain acts of the 
(TOverniiient tended to keep alive tho spirit of 
ea.'tc aloofness among Uindu.s and in some cases 
it aggravated the evil .Ml this happen, however, 
a.s an indirect consequence of the Government's 
attitude towards caste, they having done nutiiing 
to mitigate the evils of caste. A writer who 
raaxle the matter a subject of serious stuily, sums 
up the Government's attitude towards caste, as we 
have noticed it fur, in the fullotying words: 

“The activities of (he British Government have 
gone very little towards the solution of the problem 
of caste. Most of dieae activities, as must oe evi¬ 
dent, were dictated by prudence of administratioa 
and not by a desire to reduce the rigidity of Caste 
wliuse disadvantages were so patent to tliem.” 

• ft/d.p, 22B. 
t tbid,, p. 224 

S Quoted in Qtsfe and Baee, p. ISO. 
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“On the whole the British ralors of India, who 
hare throughout profeBsed to be the trn«ws» wt rllti 
wd&re of the country, never seem to have given 
much thought to the problem of caste, In so far As 
it afifectB the nationhood of India. Nor have they 
shown willingDCSs to take a bold step rendering 
caste innofuouH. Their measures generally have 
been promulgated piwemeal and with due regard 
to the safety of the British domination. ’* 

But the picture Is not vet compltitc. 

It may be argued that, if the nriti>h master.s 
of India did not take any compiiehensive btep." to 
minimize the evils of caste wliich they openly 
deplored, it must bo said to their credit that they 
did not at least consciously foster tlio institution. 
But in the face of the uttcriinces of some respon¬ 
sible British ofiicora after the Mutiny of IHj? was 
quelled, it is not possible to endorse thi.s view. 
It Will almo.st the unanimoii" opinion of persons 
connected with the Government of India that the 
deep causes of the Kepoy Mutiny w’cre to hi 
found in the fact that the Bmgal Army was 
composed largely of the higher caste-s, rr.., 

Brahmins and Rajputs. The Special f’ommission 
presided over by Lord Peel ffor thereorgtinization 
of the Army) took evidence from many high 
officials who wore sometime or other connecteil 
with India, Elphinstom* opined that it was 

desirable that men of different castes should be 
enlistiHl in the Army while Major General H _T. 
Tucker went further and insisted on the ncce.Bsity 
of keeping th<‘ country under British domination 
througn the policy of dividing and separating into 
distinct bodies the nationidities and custea re¬ 
cruited to the Army. The lesson of the Mutiny, 
that the safety of the Bi*iti.sh domination in India 
was very closely conneotisl with keeping the 
Indian people divided on the lines of castes, was 
driven home to the British ruler*- Some officials 
like Sir I^epel Griffin thought that cusb* was u-«- 
ful in preventing rebi'lHon while Janie.*- Ker, 
Principm of the Hindu (Vdlege, Calcutta, wrote 
the following in 18(5:1 : 

“It may be doubted if the ca’.si* ii<*c of ca'^te is 
on the whole unfavourable to the permancn(*e of 
our rule. It m.iy even be considered favourable to 
it, provided wu act with prudence and forbearance. 
Its spirit is opriosed to national union." 

“The maxim of divide and rule begun to be 

g reached by historians and joarnalisrH alike.-- 
uspicion of the high castes therefore dates frem the 
llutiny„'Ilie valuable lesson so dearly purchased was 
n<rt going to be lost. It being repeated in the form 
of uie general principle of divide and rule could 
not have failed to influence the'])ulicy and conduct 
ot later officials, "t 

. It is no wonder then that Ouvernmeut’s 
attitude towards, sociid reform legislation in post- 
I Ifutiny days was so unlike, that in the days of 
' B^tinck and Dalhousie. ^ 

Regarding reorganization of the Indian Army, 

* Oute and Ra^t, p. 163. 
t CiieU (tnd Bdee, pp. ISi-lflt. 


TSW) 6H llie principle of throwing incongru¬ 
ous paste Aijj oeoimunities into one group, the 
lileil was not a new one. Even before the 
Mutiny there were niaiiy who advised such a 
step : 

“TKI* question was hotly discussed whether it 
were wiser to compose eaon regiment of men of the 
same race or to mix up different races in the saiaie - 
corps. It was alleged that the fusion of diffennt' 
nationalities had a tendency to keep internal eom- 
bination in cheek, Imt that if men of one tribe 
were formed into separate regiments, if we had 
Pathan regiments, and (rurkha regiments, Sikh 
regiments and Maratha regiments, tocilitie^ 
for mnlinoiis combiniition would be greatly 
increased.”* 

Here is what it famous Indian ox-offieial naid 
on the same subject : 

“The ruinous consequences of drawing the larger 
portion of our soldiers from a single class, under 
the influence of the sam" feelings and‘interests and 
holding mire than any other piople in India the 
strictest prejudices of caste were shown by the 
event of ISiT.t The old system, was abandoned 
and I quote from the Kipiirt of the Indian Army 
(kimmission (an account ofj that which took its 
place.... 

‘These armies are thus composed of what are 
called mixed recruits, that is to say, of corps in 
which men of different races, sevenil religions, and 
m.any provinces are thrown into the same company 
or troop. In the Bengal and Punjab armies 
the inaiority of corp-> are what are calliMl 
class company regiments—that is to say, the 
regiments draw recruits from- three or more 
different races and recruiting grounds. -Thus an 
infantry regiment may have two ■ companies of 
Sikhs, two comp.imes of Hiiidnstani Brahmins 
and K.ijputs, two eomjianie.4 of Punjabi Muham¬ 
madans. one company of Traiis-lndiau Pathans 
and one company of Dogrns from the Kkingrn 
or Jammu hillH.''§ 

The policy of grouping (iovernniont servants 
•>r different tribes, castes and communities in 
sucli a way that they may neutralize each other’s 
inriuenc*e is not restricteil^ to the army alone, 
'rhe history ot the civil administration or ludia 
for the last twonty-five years has proved that, 
the same policy has been extended in * that 
direction alf*o. In all departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment, among all ranks of Government officers 
in_ all local self-governing bodies, one see*^ 
painful evidon(*(‘ of the working of the same 
viciou.s policy. 

* Kitjfe and MalUtson'n Hiniin-ti of the Sepoy 
Mutiny, Vol. 1, jK 241. 

1 The old army had become dangerous because it 
was and overgrown homogenous force, all recruited 
from one part of India and from one ctass”— Ch&meu'e 
India, p. ‘ilU. 

§ India —Its Admintstration and PrtMema by 
Htrach^, pp. 439—40. There may have been sUght 
alteratioiu since then but the general poucy 
remains the same. 
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VI— Raiminu V Waij. Bktwkkv 
Castk Axr» Cahtk 

We shall not (lispusa here the extrannliimry 
favouritism shown by the Government in all 
<lepartments towards the Muslims. We are more 
dire-otly coneernerf here with the policj'- of alienat¬ 
ing one section of Ilin^luH from another. This 
policy began to take effect in Southern India 
pretty long ago, and became a fruitful souroe 
'o£ help and inspiration to the Non-Brahmin, or, 
miire accurately s|)eaking, tho Anti-Brahmin 
movement there. This movement received official 
baclciHg in tlie shape of ro.sorvation of a certain 
IHjrcentage of Government posts and Council 
siwits. It should be n'lnembered that this special 
favour Avas shown to a class of people whose 
attitudo was inimical to the Brahmins :in(i un¬ 
friendly to the depressed classes also. However, 
on the merits and results of this policy I will 
let Dr. Ghurye who has made special investigation 
of the matter speak • 

‘‘Wc contend that the restriction on the numbers 
of the able member ot the Brahmin and other 
allied castes, imiiosed by this nwolution of the 
tJovernment, penalizes some able persons dimply 
because they happen to belong (o ]>artieulai 
castes. When in the case of certain services 
recruited by means of competitive examinations, borae 
vacancies are oticred to candidates who have failed 
to attain a particular rank in the examination, 
on the ground that they belong to certain castes, 
which must be represented in the higher services 
of the eouDtry, it clearly implies that even the 
accepted atandanl of qualifications and efficiency 
IS abandoned. The result has been the paniptT- 
ing of caste even at the cost of efficiency and 
justice, nie ftovernment of Bombay in their 
memoraiidnm submited to the Indian Statutory 
Commission, 151'Jfi, complain that the District 
School Boards, where the nnn-Brahmins have a 
majority have almost in every case attempted to 
oust the Brahmin regardless of all eonsiaerationa 
of efficiency. Yet this action is only a logical 
•levclopmcnt of the attitude of the Government 
which nurseil. rather than ignore*!, the spirit of 
caste.’’* 

In Bengnl, in the •Jimie way. tiie game <ji' 
hunting out of the eiistc Hindus is being 
practised by the Nama-sudni-ivi/n-Moslem combi¬ 
nation in more than one* district and Local 
Board (c//, in Je-saore), under the earafiil protection 
of the Government. 

But tho climax spa^iiis to liave bemi n^ached in the 
fittpaniU* electorate for the depressed classes proviihsl 
in the pro}K)seil (lonatitution. The Poona Pact, 
brought about by Mahatma Gandhi’s fast, may 
have modified the evil to a certain extent, but 
the root of the mischief still lies there, and 
above all, it lias proved, beyond doubt, the 
determination of the British Government to 
drive a wedge deep into the body of the Hindu 
cummunlly. 

It would be interesting here to trace the 


history of the communal policy of the British 
Government in India, one nignincaiit feature of 
which is that it has been more and mure 

emphasissed from tho days of the Swadeshi 
movement—a movement which was started and 
kept going almost exclusively by tbt' Hindus. 

It is said that the spectators see more of the 

game than the players. I will tlierefon* i>n‘Sent 
the reailer with an oxc(*rpt from an article written 
hy a foreign observer,'*' on the history of the 
gimesis and development of the Government’s 
communal policy ns worked out up to the 

nnnouneomenl of the communal award recently 
made by tlie British Premier; and, it is 
hoped, tint length of the excerpt will rcpayjpcru.sal: 

“The history of the matter runs back to I9Cl6. 
In that year u small deputation led by the Aga 
Khan, asked Tjord ]\[iDto, the British Viceroy of 
India at that time for eoramunal representation 
for Moslems. . From the lipr^Meftionx of Isini 
.Motley, who was then Secretary of State for India 
we learn that r.,ord Minto himself had first 
suggested this aleat to the Moslems, though 
Morley advistKl against it. The British Govern¬ 
ment agreed to the idea and established it by law 
in the reforms of IlHJi). The Hikhs were then 
also granti^l communal representation. From that 
time on, the separatist spirit among the Moslems 
increased. 

“At the Becond Indian Hound Table (Jonfcrence 
It was jiroporicd that the communal representation 
should be a[>plied to other conimiinities such as 
Indian Ghristiaiis, .Vnglo-Indians and the I’n- 
toucbables. Mahatma Gandhi strenuously objected 
to any such extensions specially with regard to 
imtoucmablcs. 

“The Ilt'port of the Commission on the Conari- 
fiition of (Vyloii headed by Lord Donoughmore, in 
102k, agreed with Mr. Gandhi. It_ said:—‘The 
representatives of the various eonimunitics do not 
trust one another and communal representation 
has not helped to develop a unitary liond or 
link. Tlie niiiiorily conimiinitics are fearful that 
any preponderance of Governmental powers held 
by another coniinuiiity will inevitably be used 
against them and arc keenly on the alert for 
signs of discriimuatioii. The coinmuiial representa¬ 
tion is, as it were, a oankei in tho body politic, 
eating deeper and ilcM'per into the vital energies 
of the people, breeding scif-iuterest, suspicion and 
animosity, poisoning the new growth of political 
consciousness and eilectivuly preventing the 
development of a national or corporate spirit.’ 

The Gommission also pointed out that once 
established ‘the desire for communal representation 
tends to grow rather than to die down.’ This has 

* Mr. Ilichaid B. Greg in his article entitled ‘‘'Wliy 
did Mahatma Gandhi fast in Asm (December, 
of New York The article was written soon 
after Mahatma's fast for altering the Premier’s 
decision about separate electorate for depressed 
classes. 

I The passage referred to by ,idr. Greg is perhaps 
this :~'T won’t follow you again into wur Mahometan 
dispute. Only 1 respectfully remind > iu once more 
that it was your early speech that started the V. 
hare. I am convbced my decision was the best.'* 
Vol. II, p. :125. 


* CcuU and Jiae*, p. 162. 
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been the cane amonc (he MosleniH and Sikht in 
India.'’ 

'*Mr. (landfai’fl op])(»<iltoti to ronimunal eJwtorates 
is supported by experiunrc in other ('Oiintrics than 
<^lon, by the report of other careful investijapi- 
tioiis besides that of the Donouf^hmore (’ominisAion. 
The Moiitagu-Ohelnisford report on India made 
in 3918,—the Hilton Vouiik Corainission Iteport 
on East and Central Africa, 1929 ; and the famous 
Binion C^onimission Report on India, ]9iK). all 
Bii))ported this position. 

“Two of these - the Donoiighmon* Jh'port and 
the Hinion Report not only' optsised communal 
elei:torates in general, hut also siiecihcally opposed 
communal erectomtes for depresstd’ classes 
Dcpi-cssKl ehiRsi'S exist in Ceylon as well as in 
India. Moreover, the new constitution of Ceylon, 
1991, presumably based on the Doiionp^hmore 
R«-l»ort of 1928, nbebshed all the previously cxiat- 
inp eominunal electorates there. 

“In repard to sejatratc electorates for the 
dejiressod classes, the Simon Report (vol. ii. p. fiTi) 
said :—‘Wi are averse from stereotypinp ihe 
differeuees between the depressed classes and the 
remainder of the Hindus by sneh a step which 
we consider would introduce a new and serious 
bar to ultimate political smalpamation with others, 
if separate electorates have to be maintained for 
certain classes winch have already secured them, 
there is no reason for hiinpinp other cases within 
tlie mode of this treatment, if it can be avoided. 
A separate electorate for dcpressi-d classes 

incans.stipmatizinp each individual voter in 

the list and militates npainst the process.of 

helping those who arc dc'iirtssed to rise in the 
social and economic scale’ 

“Yet Ihe Rritish Government by its Indian 
communal award extonded separate electorates to 
three commuiiilies :—the Aiiplo-lndian.s. Indian 
CbrihiiaiiH, and Dejiressed elasBCS. And indirectly 
it applied the princijile to the Indian women, by 
providing that the women rcpri*spi)t.iii\c8 in the 
Provineifil^ lepii-Iafiire should be elc<'.,>d nmorp the 
commuiiilies in fixed ritio anil the eandidnres 
\oted for by the women of those -oinmiinities 
separately. 

“It seems siirpiisiiip that th<‘ Government, should 
haie thus flown in tlie face of so miu-h weighty 
advice. It appears fiom the oflieial despat-h of 
the Goveniinent of India to flie Govi rniin iil of 
Great Riitain, when I^ord IrvMi. was ^'ice^oy, that 
tliC Go\irnnienl of India di»apr(td with tb<s ijiinen 
Gotnmhbion. I. adroented Miiarute ileeloratrs for 
Anplo-lndians and Indian ('hnstians and strongly 
hinted that cninmnnHl n-piesenialion for tJie 
untrucbablrH winitd be 'the oe-t incnns that may bo 
f< nnd praeticalde to give them a<le(|Uite represen- 
1atioii.'_ Tiesumsbly in this opinion Lonl Iiwin 
was guided by the butvaiieraeT an mud him ; for 
as Rumsay Maeltonald liimscff pointed oe' in his 
book ‘3’Ac Oorcrhmrtif nf Indin' the Vieeroy ‘is 
working all the time with a machine that is too 
big and too comjilex for any man to enntrol.’ 
The n-port of the Lothian (Fraiiehibo) Cfomniittee 
of last spring reveals that the spi'cific plan for s 
donhie eleetctrate for untouchables in distriets 
where they are in a majority was evolvtd and 
suggested by the Government of Madras Province, 
where ontoudhables are nu^i immcious.'' 

Thus have our British ntlers, who are 
ehampioQs of draiocracy in their own country, 


tried and almost succeeded in erocting n. 
permanent wall between caste and caste, obviously 
with a view to prevent the growth of the spirit 
of solidarity among illndns. Publication- from, 
time to time of official lists of the so-called 
depressed classes, prepared without consulting 
either the castes concerned or any Hindu 
organization whatsoever, is another feature of 
the methodical process of alienating thu aforesaid 
classes from the caste Hindus.* 

VII— Thkn anj> Notv 

We have surveyed, in a way, the histoiy of 
the (Sovernment’s attitude towarls caste for 
ni'arly a century. We have seen that Govern¬ 
ment’s nttituile in this respect, has been different 
in the two different periods, which roughly 
speaking, may be termed the pre-Mutiny p«irioil 
and tlie post-Mutiny period. Wvi have also seen 
that in the former period tlic attitude of the 
(^kiveriinient was favourable to social reform so 
much so that Government did not scruple to 
interfere in religious matters (customs and 
privileges of certain castes) with pereinjitory, 
though well-intmitioned, authority. But after the 
Mutiny, i, e., from the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century the attitude is changi.'fi 
into one of apparent indifference and hesitamy 
in the matter of social reform legislation. From, 
the days of the Swadeshi movement onwards, 
the Govern men t have adopted a sort ot obstruc¬ 
tionist policy veiled in what looks like n desire 
for strict religious neutrality. While tiii.s is 
true, as regards social reform legislation, the 
Government’s poliey of alienating low cashes from 
higli caste iliiulus has revealed iU^elf in all it“ 
nakedness by tlie provision of separate electorates 
for the depres.“ed class in the new constitution. 

The Hindu has fallen on evil days. In tiiopoliti- 
cnl field, the mighty t’hristian Governmmit, in 
nllianee with the loyal Muslim community, .«cem 
to be bent upon reducing liim to the lowest 
po.-sible position. One may he pardoned if, 
taking a possiiiuVtic view of the matter, he is 
ineiined to fear that grand prepar-ations are being 
made for the total suppression of the. whole 
Ilindu community, if that is possible. If Hindu 
social reformers try to put their liouse in order, the 
powerful British Government Stand in the way, 
rai.sing the plea of religious neutrality or non- 
interfercriec w'lth caste privileges, whicli, however, 
they never ecruplo to break for administrative 
or other purposes of their own. 

In such u predicament, our memory runs back to 
the day when even the Hindu had a Governor- 
General to befriend him, inconceivable though 
the idea .seems to be now ! I mean the nobh'- 
minded Lord William Bentinck. The depth 
of Bentick's love of social reform among Hindus 

* The interested reader is referred to my furticli; 
headed ’’Cast distinction in Educational Beporta’' 
published in The Modern Review for July, 1932. 
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may be gauged from the following words which 
he wrote in connection with the proposal for 
aiippression of the mttcf : 

"Tha firH and primary ohjert af my heart is the 
hfwtU of ike Hindus. T know nothing so important 
to the improvement of their future condition as 
the mtablishment of a purer morality, whatever 
thdr belief, and a more just conception of the 
will of God. The first step to this better under¬ 
standing will be dissociation of religions belief and 
practice from blood and murder. They will, then, 
when no longer under this brutalising excitement, 
view with more calmness acknowledged truths, 
^ev will see that there can be no inconsistency 

in the ways of Providence.and irhen they shall 

have been conrtnred of the error of this first and 
most rriminal of thHr rusioms, miyhf it not br 
hoped that others uhich stand in the way of their 
improvement may likewise pass away and that 
thus emancipated, from those chains and shackles 
upon their minds and actions, they may no longer 
eontinw, as they hare done, the slaves of every 
conqueror, hut that they may assume their first 
places among the families of manJnnd ** I disown 
in these remarks or in this measure, any view 
whatever to conversion to our faith. I write and 
fre/ as -a legislator for the Hindus, and as I 
believe many enlightened Hindus think and 
feel.-’* 

One is inclined to nsk oneself tlie (fuestion 
—what sort of treatment even a Oovernor-filoneral 
of India would receive at the hands of his own 
countrymen _ if he dared to give utterance to 
sentiments like the above in these days ! 

liJquidly hold and expressive of noble and 
libiTnl ideas are the following words from the 
preamble of Act XV of 185(5 (Widow Remurriage 
Act) : — 

•‘Many Hindus IHicve that this imputed legal 
incapacity (to contract a second valid marriage) 
although it is in accordance with established 
custom, w not in accordance with a true 
interrirctation of the precepts of their religion and 
desire that the civil law administercti liy the 
courts of instice shall no longer prevent those 
Hindus who may be so miiidra from adopting 
a difi'erent custom in accordance with the dictatos 
of their own couscience ; and whereas it is just 
to relieve all such Hindus from this legal in¬ 
capacity of which they complain, and the removal 
of all legal obstacles to the marriage, of Hindu 
widow will tend to promotion of gooil morals and 
to the public welfare, it is cnacUm a.s follows : - 
etc,, etc. 

The reader should remember that at thi‘« lime, 
there wns no widespread public agitation fur 

• Bcutinek's Minute, November 8, 1829. 


the^ reform mentioned here, nor w.as there any 
legislature containing even a handful of popular 
representatives. How every social reformer 
wishes that the attitude of the present (xuvern- 
ment _ were more like the above and far from 
what it id today ! And what is it like today ? 
That famous _ Englishman, Bertrand Kiissell, 
speaks of it, in the Manchester Guardian, in 
reply to a query by a certain Mr. Ritchie, in 
the following wonls : 

“Mr, Ritchie writing in your issue of January 26 
demands an explanation of my assertion that 
British authority iii India is impeding social 
reform Hu appears to think that the decision 
made by the (ioveriiincnf of India last week (t. e., 
Poona Pact! disproves my statement. It does 
nothing of the kind 

“The Government of India is still the ally of 
social r^mtion. The Viceroy has sought satety in 
procrastination and avoided an immediate conflict 
with Mr. Gandhi. It is the insistence of Mr. 
Gandhi and his followers that has compelled Lord 
Willingdon to retreat one step. The Government’s 
antipathy to the uau.se of social reform, however, 
Ls evident in the Viceroy's statement, which 
permits the Indian Legislature to discuss a 
measure to remove the disabilities of tlic untouch- 
aides and at the same time insists on proclaiming 
that the Government will not be bound by the 
ilceisiou of the Lt'gislature. 

“The Indian Government’s present altitude only 
confirms the view that I have expressed—tUat it 
IS irafading social reform. It is meeting the 
demand for reform with delaying tactics and 
spurious arguments.’'* 

Lover.^ of social reform will regretfully ponder 
over the change of Govornnicnt’s altitude 
towards the Hindus’ feelile attempts to put their 
house in order. Since every social reform 
mov<-ment is sure to be hindc-red, if not 
altogether &uppre,ssed, liy the unlipaLliy of the 
Governmeiil., they will wonder if there is any 
means on tarlh l>y which the jirescnt anti-Hindu 
rulers of India might he brought round to 
Bcnlinck’.s way of thiiiking ! 

* Reporlixi ui the A. D. Patiika (Dak) Pebruarv 22,' 
IDJ:), 

Replying to the address of a Hanatanist Deputation 
which opiioKed Anli-irutoiicbability and Temple Entry 
Bills, the Viceroy is leporttd to Lave said:—‘‘I made 
it clear that it was esbciitial that the consideration of 
these mc^ures should not proceed unless the lullest 
examination was made within the Legislainrc and 
outside by wide circulation’- (d E. PatriZa-Mutch 1, 
19.5:5). 




A PLANET AND A STAR 

liv NA(iENI>RANATri flUPTA 


S OMEI hour*! ejirlicr Afuriifhi Iia'l spoken to 
Orion to address tii<* nieetiiifr. Orion 
protested on the iTroun<l that Marunhi was 
an ur'eotiiplishod spoakcr, he knew what tlierti 
was to say while Orion who was not aceustomod 
to speak in public, w'onld make an ass of 
himxelf. Hut .\f.iniohi wouM take no <lenial and 
sufr^esteil the lines of the speech. We knew 
^faruchi's selection was unexceptionable, f<»r 
Orion, in spite of his modesty, W’as ti brilliant 
man and would prove an iinpre.ssive speaker. 

When we arrived we found a larsTO, eager 
hut patient autlience. There were women as 
well as men. Vnnitix was there surrounded by 
a number of other women, while Ihivro’s wif<* 
was 'sonted well in front of othcr.s. A i-oiigh 
platform had been erected near the Miindaniis 
and ns we mounted it to take oiir seats there 
was some faint cheering. 

.Vnielaeh, who wa.s seated between Maruchi 
;ui«l Orion, first rose to address the minting. 
‘My friemls,’ he said, ‘you see before you the 
distinguished strangiTS who have favoimid our 
city with a visit. Von also see before you the 
marvellous machine in which they ride through 
the air outstripping the swiftest birds on the 
wing. They ejirry with them many wonderful 
inventions and they are as cre.it as they are 
powerful. Thev are mightier than the kings 
ol old and they are wiser than thi wise men of 
iineiont times. Tliey are now on a voyage of 
e.xploration and discovery. They have visited 
many countries and (‘ities and have everywhere 
been received with signal honour Yon, my 
friends, and I are descended ’TOin famous and 
powerful i.ionarchs who ruled the whole of this 
land, but now we arc iallen on evil diiyx and 
wicked men have deprivcsl ns of our inheritanee. 
You will bo pleased ti> learn, however, that our 
visilo'-s have agreeil to help iis to regain what 
we have lost If we have lost our old kingdoms 
we may found now ones. One of our honoured 
visitors will now address you and J pray you 
to give him a resiKTtful, attentive ami patient 
hearing.’ Ainelticli rasuined hi.s seat. At a sign 
from Maruchi, Orion got upon hi.s legs and ixll 
eyes were turned upon iiiin. In front of us 
were the upturned faces of nn.n and women 
whose forebears hud been kings in the days of 
yore. But these people could never have 
dreamerl of a more striking or kingly figure than 
the man who now stood mcing tneni. Naturals 
own crown was on his golden head whik his 
features were chiselled like a god’s. The lofty, 


broad forehead was a fitting abode of thought., 
and the large, keen oye.s held other eyes 
wherever they turned. His splendid height 
towered over and dominated the gathering. The 
men stared at him as at a superior being, the 
women were fascinated by his magnetic, vitality 
and the b<*auty of Jiis glorious manhood. For 
a moment he stood with hand uplifted and then 
he spoke in a rich, melodious voice which 
reached with «*a.«ie every part of the large 
gathering. The raised hand fell gracefully to 
his aide and he stood at his ease, the head 
superbly poised and the whole figure characterized 
by a marked aplomb. 

‘Men and women, he began, ‘you do well 
to reniember that you are descended from 
generations of kings and queens. It is a 
precious memory, it is a proud memory. But 
can we live and have, our being in memory 
alone ? I.s memory sufficient nourishment for 
our minds and our souls ? I admit memory 
ix a precious posse.ssion. Not all men an* 
descended from kings, not all may recall such 
a gJoriou.s ]ia.st as is yours. You have merely 
to light the lamp of memory to send out long 
.shining vistas into the accumulated glories of 
the past. It is an effulgence at which we can 
light our own humble rush-lights. TIow swiftly 
and overpoweringly come the memories of the 
p.'ist ! Back come to our ears the tramp and 
snort of diseipline<l horses, the jingle of stiri-up and 
bridle, the meiixureil tread of moving cohorts with 
swonls and shields glittering in the sun. The 
clarion of the battle cry is in our ears, our ears 
are deafened with the crash and thunder of 
battle. The sti'ps that led up to a throne were 
cnv<*rcd by the red baize of war. That was one 
phase. The work of consolidation wa.s moit’ 
difficult than the excitement of concmest and 
called for higher ami greater qualities. The ruler 
wa.'' greater than the mere conqueror. Kings 
were great in so far us they maintained and 
promoted peace and added to the welfare of their 
subjects. It was not by the accumulation or 
display of wealth, the lavishness, the pomp, and 
the magnificence of their courts that kings 
establishetl their claims to the gratitude and 
admiration of the people. The people blessed 
them not for the triumphs of war but the 
achievements of peace. It was in the latter that 
the majesty of kings shone forth and called down 
the blessings of a prosperous and contented 
jieople.’ 

Orion paused and cheers broke out from the 
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na<ilence. The orator was playing akilfully upon 
t.h>' feelings of his hoarera and the glowing 
picture of th6 kchievements of the ancient kings 
stirred the hearts of their descendants. The men 
proudly uplifted their heads, the women gazed at 
the speaker with ftiished fane.s and shining eyes. 
The .speaker resumed, ‘How did the kings attain 
their lofty position and how did they acquire 
their immense power 'i Believe me, you who 
are justifiably proud because the blood of those 
kings flows in your veins, the office of the 
king was no sinecure. He was truly the first 
servant of the people. He hatl to work harder 
than any of his subjects, his responsibilities were 
greater than those of any other man in the 
kingdom. His vigilauee never relaxed, his hands 
and his brain were never idle. You think only 
of the luxury and case that surrounded the king, 
but you forget how hard he had to work, how 
multifarioas were his dutie.S, how great AVere his 
aiixietit^s. Great ends can only be won by greiit 
effbrt». and no king, worthy of the name, eyei 
spared himself. Tlie divine right of the king 
was established by the king’s own efforts. Ho 
had no other riglit, no other power than what 
he derived from the people. Why did the iwople 
nduse to have kings, why were the sons ami 
daughters of kings deprived of their kingdoms 
and sent away to this plac’e ? You will say that 
the people were ungrateful and disloyiu ami 
they listened to the councils of evil men. Why 
were there no such men in the time of the 
.iiicient kings ^ If kings had continucil to be 
what they were in the old days they would have 
been sitting on their thrones today. _ Why 
siiouhi the people have tired of kings if they 
had continued to govern wi.scdy and well ’* In 
later tiiue.s the kings turned away from the cares 
of stabs and spent their lives in the pursuit of 
pleasure, or they became desi)otic tyrants and 
oppressed the people. They beciuni? feeble of 
intellect and infirm of purpose, and easy tools 
in the hands of unprincipled and designing inen. 
The peoj>le groant^l under crushing exactions 
while the creatures of the king- enriched them¬ 
selves. It was when the state of things became 
unbearable that the people decidetl to remove th<* 
kings who had lost every ve^tige of the greatness 
of their ancestors. Kingship i» not a birthright 
but a personal right. If a man is born a king 
he mu.st prove bis fitne.ss for his office. The 
people would never dream of turning against ii 
king solicitous of their happiness an<l ready to 
recognize and help their aspirations. It was 
when the patients and forbearance of the people 
were exhausted that they put an end to the 
misrule of kings. 

‘What consolation <lo you derive ifrom living 
wi^ the memories of the past ? The past is 
peopled by pluintoms and not by living creatures 
of flesh and blood. Did the kings of whom you 
are so proud hup on the past ? Many of them 
had no past to b^ of and they strove and 


achieveil in the living present The past i.'^ dead 
and what happiness can the dead bring to the 
living ? G.an you recall the past, can you 
restore the deatl to life ? And linking of the 
past you have become utterly forgetful «)f the 
present Have you ever cionaidered wliut your 
great ancestor.s would think of you if they could 
come b.ick to lift* We who are men* travellere 
feel ashamed of you and your eity. You who 
an* dcsceniled from king.*) live nijore niis(‘rably 
than the meanest citizens of any citj' that we 
have ^oon L'jok at your eity, look at yourselves 
L'>oking at yon who would believe that your 
progenitors were grwrt an<l yrowerfnl kings ’ You 
appear rather as the scum and outcasts of all 
th(* countries.' 

A marked (*hango ca^ne over the HU(lienc'.e. 
The light went out of the L*ye.s of the women, 
the men hung down their, heads and winced 
under the lash of Orion’s stinging words. Home 
oi the men glared angrily at the learless bp(*aker. 
Amelach looked roun.il about him somew'hal 
ai)i»reh»*nsivply. 

Orion went on in a voice from which the 
hard note of censiiri* hail ili&appearcd. ‘But we 
are not here to blame you. If that had been 
our only object we w’ould not have been here 
and 1 would not have opened my lips at alL 
We are linre to helf) y<m iliiriug our brief stay 
hero. If you have lost your ancient kingdom 
what is then* to prevent, you from founding 
new ones '' All oi you may noi liccome kings 
but you (*an become pro.spurou» citizens, self- 
respei'iing men who will win the re.spect of other-. 
Just h(*yon(l youi eity there are extensive 
area- of virgin, fertile soil which will rewanl 
your labours ttmfold if you. can cultivate iL 
Tliere are liillh and mountains at no great 
distaiiee in whi(*h valuable minerals may be 
found. You (*an build another city either on this 
site or a fresh one and you can have large and 
commodious houses. You will rapijdly accumulate 
wealth and we4ilth i- the secret of power. But' 
you must shaki* oft your idleness and your 
indolence and we shall ahow you how to do it 
We have soino_ little skill as you may judge by 
our flying (*hariul wlilch has been goin» all nound 
Hoperoii. Our great leader hi>re will tell you 
how he proposc.s to help you.’ 

Maruuhi rose slowly as Orion sat down in 
the midst of sullen silenci*. If not so striking u 
figure a.s Orion Maruchl looked like one 
accustomed to command while his keen penetrat¬ 
ing eyes were bent' upon the faces in front of 
him. ‘Yes, my friends,’ he said in a firm, clear 
voice, ‘we m-e here to help you and to teach you 
that if you wish to command you must learn to 
obey. The past, however glorious, is of no avail 
unless it stimulates endeavour. It is nut worthy 
of your manhood that you should spend your 
time in loitering and ruminating 'over the past 
From tomorrow morning we shall begin to 
instruct you and all the young men should be- 
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here nffcir sunrise. We hure placed Aiiieluch 
in command over you hut wo snail teach you 
ourselves.' 

There W’as no K«poiise to tliijso words and the 
'^therinf; disperseil in silence. 

XXVI 

The silence boded no pood and wo felt it 
would be well to look out for a squall. Amelach 
and Pavro joinc'd U'< as we loft and made our 
way to the heuse of Pavro. Amelach came in 
with us for a littl® while, llis face was grave 
and there was anxiely in his voice as he spoke 
to Maruclii. ‘I verj' imicli fear,’ ho said, ‘that 
there is trouble in eU>re for you. Sonio of tho 
vonnp men were mutteriiip threateninply and I 
feel anxious for you safety.’ 

T know', replied Mimujhi (aumly; do you 
think tliey will attack us V 
‘Tliat is what I fear.’ 

‘Then what do you advi.se us to do T 
‘It will bo best for you to leave the city.’ 
‘What did your preat anee»tors do when they 
were threabmed by sonie danger T 
‘They faced it and foupht it.' 

‘Well, you may depend upon us to do the 
same. We are not kinps but we are not in tho 
habit of mnniiip away from danpi^r.’ 

‘Then what will you do ? You caniioi fipht 
a orowil of anpry men. Your lives would bo in 

danger.’ ^ 

‘We don’t think so. k ou better come and 

see what happens.’ , 

‘1 will do my best to pn*’iiy them but I 
fear it will Im* no use.’ 

‘You need not do anythinp at all. You 
merely look ou while we deal with your brave 

men. niystilied by the easy confi- 

deue.t' of Maruchi, ‘Y'ou :m* Mne you wdl be 
able t<» defend yourselves** he asked in a 

doubtful tone. u ■ • i 

‘(k)ine, and see, was ail t ut .nurachi 
Aineliwli went away. We dined early and 
Marueiu told Pavro that we wi>ald spend thi* 
night in the airship. On board our -^hip we ludd 

a council of war. , . . 

Maruchi saitl, These princes of the blood 
ar<j not very terriiile fire-eaters. If ihf*y knew 
fheir own mindn they wouhl have rushed and 
swampctl ns immeiliately afbT tlie meeting. 
But tney are as incapable of a prompt deeisiou 
as of regaining their lost kingdoms. There will lie 
no night sally and there will ^ be plenty of time 
•to meet them when they ctmie. 

Maruchi gave certain instructions to N.nbor, 
who prooeeded to carry them out at once. The 
two headlights of the ship were fixed close to 
each other with powerful n>flecb)rs behind tliem. 
The sirBne were thoroughly dianedl In front of 
thfl ship were attaohod two metal rods from which 
Haalung sparks of ehn^ricity uouhi be emitted. 


When all the preparations had been completed 
we went quietly to sleep. 

We were up with the birds. Maruchi told 
Nabor what was to be done in case a large 
number of men made a united rush in our 
direction or attempted to wreck the machine. 
The other four of us stepped down from the 
airship, carrying in our pockets the innocent- 
looking weapons ehaiTwed with full clips contain¬ 
ing pellets that sent off people into sudden sleep. 
We wheeled round the machine to face the 
entriuicc to the city. Then we strolled about in 
tho vicinity of the machine with a very uncon¬ 
cerned air, though all our senses were alert and 
we Wore constantly on the mii vire. 

As the first rays of the sun streamed out 
across the sky and over the land we .saw Amelach 
and Pavro dashing out of the city. They came 
ui* in us, breathless with running. Anulach 
gasped out. ‘Y’ou have not a moment to lose. 
You must oscai>e at otna*.’ 

Maruchi patted him on the back, ‘You are- 
out of breath, my frie-nd. We are oldiged to you 
both, but there was no oecusiori for hurry.’ 

‘But there are nearly five hundred of tliem 
armed wltli sticks and spears, and tiiey are 
marching straight toward.s you.’ 

‘Very well. We. are here ready to give them 
ii warm reception.’ 

‘Y’'ou do not understand. They are in an 
ugly mood and arc breathing vengeance’ 

‘We understand iwrfectly well. If they arc in 
an ugly mood we are in n sweet mood and we are 
breathing the frcish morning air.’ 

‘But what can four or fi\e of you do again.'^t 
an infuriated nmUitudo ?’ 

‘AVait and s<*e. If we belicvwl we were in 
danger we could leave this place this iii.staiit 
But we wish you to see for yourselves that we, 
who live in the present, have nothing to fear 
from thos(> who.su ininils meander in the past. 
Whiit you will sou presently will be a valuable 
ohjt'ctr'loBSou to you. You will cease to harp on 
the past when you sw* greatfw d(-*ed.s done before 
your eyes.’ A hard glint came into Maruchi's 
eves as he rasped out witli a sweep of hi.s arm, 
‘Y ou will .see the rabble scattered like ciiaff before 
the wind.’ 

Even as Maruchi spoke a ahouting, gesticula¬ 
ting crowd brandishing sticks and rusty spears 
poured out of tlie, city. The men in front weio 
shouting, ‘Down with the strangers I Death to 
the ^ insolent stmnger^ !’ Amelach and Pavro 
hurriedly moved away from us, their eyes pro¬ 
truding from their heads with tetrror. Tht'y 
firmly believed that our last moment hail come. 
We were perfectly cool and taking out our 
weapons discharged them at the crowd where it 
was thickest an<l then Maruchi shouted out an 
order to Nabor. Two powerful lights like a pair 
of glaring eyes burst forth at the head of the 
mchine and with an ear-splitting out-burst of 
hideous sounds the machine rushed on its wheels 
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towards the advaneinj; crowd. It were as if a 
furious monster, or a fabled draf^on, bellowin^r 
and roarinff, were sweeping: down upon its prey 
to devour it. Amelach and Pavro quickly 
retreattnl to a safe distance. The effect upon the 
yelling: and menacing: crowd was instanttineoua. 
The men halted abruptly and then turned and 
fle.«l for safety into the city leaving: four of 
them lying on the groun4l. It was the most 
ferrifying experience they had ever ha 1 in their 
lives. 

But we had not done with the royal recreants. 
We chased the flying crowd, telling Nabor to 
to i<»ok aftfir the men who had fallen. In a few 
minutes we halted and rounde<l up about fifty 
men, timl at the i«jiiit of our woai)ons turned 
tliem back. All the fight had gone out of them. 
Tlioy were pale and trendding with frigid, and 
we dn)ve tlieiu before us like sheep to the 
slaughter. We found the machine standing 

motiuiil«‘ss with the lights put out and Nahor 

standing guard over the four men who were 

hitting up on the ground, dazed and friglitened. 
Aiuehu'h and Pavro ha<i returned and they 

looked-at us with a wo in th«’ir eves. The men 
we had brouglit buck with us east fearful glances 
at the airship, whieh seemed to them to bo a 
monster that might be roused to fiirv at any 
moment. 

Maruchi ordered the four men on the. ground 
to staml up and they «lid so mi'ekly. Tlinn ho 
turned to Amelach ami Pavro, ‘You two go 
into the city ami bring out all the young men. 
If they hesitate or refuse to obey iny onlers I 
shall utbrnk them in my nuu'hine either from 
the streets or from the air. I will give them 
just an hour.’ 

‘We go at once,’ promptly rejilieil Amelach, 
‘anfl you will be obeyed.' 

They went off at a trot. Maruchi turned 
sharply to the men who were hufldled together 
and were cowering before his stern figure and 
his blazing eyes. ‘You must thank your stars,’ 
he said in a voict* hanl as steel, ‘that I have 
stayed my band an«l have not utterly destroyed 
you. I have but to speak and your city will 
disap^ir ui a few minutes. Wo arc merciful 
and therefore we stunned these four men instead 
of killing them. You lazy loons, how cad. 
the past help you or any one else ? We should 
not have been here if we had been gloating 
and dawdling and fretting over the past Did 
the past give us this migh^ machine and the 
power that we have won ? Your royal ancestors 
would be ashamed of you as we are ashamed 
of you, and we are determined that you shall 
not continue to live as idlers and loiterers. 
WU^ou now obey our orders ? 

‘We will,’ was the bumble r^ly of several 
of the men. 

A little later Amelach and Pavro returned 
and behind them streamed the yoi^ng men 
of tba dty, vidi bent heads and soax^ eyes. 


They were thoroughly cowed and after a 
whispercil consultation with the others who 
were alrea<ly standing they dcularefl themselves 
willing to carry out our orders. We sent for 
spades anti otlicr implements for <ligging from 
the city and marched them out into the open 
fields where they wore divided into gangs and 
set to work untler our supervision. Nubor 
returne<l to the airship, which rose from the 
ground ami cin’led slowly over the heads of 
the men working below, flying low. Maruchi 
told Amelach to pick out a number of young 
men whr> could he trusted and make them his 
assisiant" in lielping him to get work out of 
the nil'll. As we expected the men were 
aw'kward for they luul never done a stroke of 
work ill their lives but we hustled and ilrove 
them to work with sharp and curt words of 
command. After there or lour hours or gruelling 
labour the men were dismissed for their midday 
meal with orders to return after a conplo of 
liourh. 

We W’eiit liack to the city and alter a late 
breakfast went about in the city giving orders 
to the oldei people .staying at home and the 
women to sweep ami clean the streets. We 
called on Vanita and jiJacetl her at the head 
of the women workers. There was a large 
village of ngriciiltunil i>eople at a distance 
of about fifty miles and Nabor and I flew out 
to this village and houglit large quantities of 
seed grain for liberal payment In the afternoon 
seveml acn*s wore sown and we were satisfied, 
tlmt there woulil be a bumiier crop. While 
the.se opemtions went on Orion and Amelach 
with twenty picked young men went to the 
hills at a di.stanee of about six miles and 
returned alter about four hours. They were 
jubilant for they had found a number of gold 
nuggets, some of tliera fairly large, ami had also 
picked up several rough precious stones. 

Maruchi took Amelach aside. ‘While all of 
you have been lamenting the past’ he said, 
‘here ore all the material of a new kingdom 
lying at your door but which you have never 
tried to find out. If you have found all this 
gold and these precious stones after a few hours’ 
casual search there must be a groat deal more 
for which you will have to dig and mine. 
The land that is being cultivated will give you 
a rich return but you must lose no time in 
establishing your authority. There may be a 
rush for gold hunting and the men employed in 
the fields may desert their work. The finding 
of wealth may also be the beginning of crime. 
You have got some men on whom you can 
rely. Get more. Train them to arms and set 
tiiem to guard over the treasu^ that will be 
found. No one but the men sdfected should be 
allowed to go to the hills. Proclaim yourself 
the chief and the governor of the ci^ and the 
adjoinuig cbontiy. Do not aspire to be a kii^ 
and ,do hqt hanker for a throne and a craifil. 
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All countries have dtK5ided that there will be 
no kings and if they hear you have not up as 
a king they will sweep you and your kingdom 
away and may leave you to languish in prison. 
But you can bo a king in I’vorything but the 
name. We have satislied you ot «iur ]it>wer to 
help you hut you can nut t*xpect u.*. to lurry 
here inucli longer. As it i^ we have t-taycd here 
longer than wc intended.' 

Amelaeh spoke with considerable fe<<Iing. 
“What words cun I find to exi>re«'S my gratitude '* 
You found us grovidling in the dust and you 
have raise*! us up. Wi> were groping blindly^ in 
the pasi^ you have r«‘r!alhsl us lo the living 
present. We w«'re worthless wastrel-s, you have 
made us men. No, I do not wish to bo a king 
and have no liesire to found a kiiigilom. You 
are grtiuter than any king that ever lived. 1 
have no other ambition than to n?nder you 
unquestioning obedienev; and to follow your 
din^cliojis faithfully after it pleases you to leav<‘ 
ua.’ 

At a largf' gathering of tlie men the following 
afternoon Aluruohi announced his decision to 
place Amcliich in command over the city and 
the new lauds. No one except the men 
selected by Amelach wRa to go to the liiils 
to find gold or p*vcious stones. ‘There 
will be no kings/ said Marucchi, ‘bwtuuse 
kings are out of date and the peoples of 
the countries have resolvetl that there will be 
no kings in future, if any one hen^ sets up ti-s 
a king it will bring him into conflict with other 
countries which will semi armies to destroy 
your kingdom and all of you may he eondeinn«d 
to death or iinprisonnient. There can be kings 
only if the people wish to have them but not 
otherwise. Amelach hero w'ill be the governor 
of this new territory and he will bo helped by 
such men as he may seleet or you may eh^ct. 
Most of you will bw-ome Avealtiiv and jirospenais 
in a few years if you continue to be industrious 
and bunlwuriviug. ,A.mclacb will lup'e control 
over the public t«*asurv. As .soon as you have 
the means }>ull down thcM* rick-'ty houses which 
are a tlisgracc. to the citv and erect new' and 
siibstiuitial buildings. Do not allow the ofllce 
of the governor to become hereilitniv. The fittest 
ami ablest man should invariably be chosen for 
this n'i-ponsible office*. Remomber thru although 
we shall shortly leave your city we shall always 
have the means of knowing what is going on 
here and we shall sternly punish any infraction 
of our orders. But we wish you well und all 
that is being done is for your own good. But 
before we go we shall secure our friend Amelach 
in his new position and he will have no difficulty 
in enforcing his authority.’ 

Immodiately afterwards the people assembled 
at &e meeting were treated to an exibition of 
military drill smd manoeuvres. Unknown to the 
other people Orion and CrtnliBfiet had been 
dinlluBg and tkaining iffiout two hatred ^ong man 


in a rotirud place. They ware carrying pikes and 
and at a sharp word of command from Orion 
detached themselves and lined up on the open 
space in front of us. Orion und Guuimet 

ste]ppod out with them and put them through 
their paces. The men were u smart looking lot 
and they were very quick to learn. They 
marched and countemiurcned, they made various 
formations, they came up at the double, they 
thrust out their pikes as if attacking an enemy. 
They made a veiy great impression upon the 
spectators and were' dismissed after .saluting 

Maruchi uud Amelac.h. In a wimk a wonderful 
change name over the city. Men were seen no 
longer .shambling aimlessly in the streets. The 
knots of idlers at the street corners disapjieared. 
The attendance in the taverns and the placas of 
go.ssip tliiuned almost to the vanishing point. 
The past was left in pe.icc and its ashes were 
not raked up and blown all over the place. 

The Rip Van Winkles were starU^l out of 

their prolonged sleep anti found thenrsolves 
gazing at a new onler of thiug.s. The 
young men were at work under the eyes of 
very exacting taskmaster.^. The old people unlHs.s 
they lm{>pened t,o_ be very infirm were umploye.d 
in tlie city, Vanita had organiz<t<l the women 
into variou*^ .sections and different kiiuls of w*>rk 
wens assigned to them. Maruchi gradually with¬ 
drew our jasrsonal supervision, entrusting it 
more and more to Amelach and his lieutenants. 
Orion appointed officers over the men trained 
to arms mid establishml a .sort of conscription 
by Avhlch all able-bodied young men passed 
through a ]jeriod of military traiulug. 

We were lookc'd upon as beings of a superior 
order. This race of many royalties n^alizoti that 
men could be great and powerful without being 
kings. I suspeiit they firmly believed that wo 
were possessed of .supernatural powers, but the 
work that had been accomplishe*! in the city 
wiLS quite tangible and had nothing gho.stly 
aUmt it. And another thing that btul struck 
oil the peopU' was that we wanted nothing for 
ourselves. We ^ asked for nothing, wo refused 
to accept anything even if it was offered to us. 
Men salutes 1 us ivith the profoundest resfiect. 
wherever they iiiot us and stood re.spec.tfully 
aside to let us pas-s. Tim women often dropped 
us a c.ourtesy with a shy smile. The faiivr and 
younger girls greeted us with bewitching smiles 
and were tlelighted if we engaged them in 
conversation. Even that shrew, Pavro s wife, 
gave up nagging at her husband because she 
saw we favoured him aud her sharp tongue 
ceasoii to clack as soon as wo entered the house. 
The old listlessness and the lack of interest 
gave way to a bright alertness and constant 
cbeerfuiness. There was occupation for all and > 
all wept about their work with eager willingness. 
The inhabitants of the City of tiiu Kings were 
roused out of thmr indifference and they so ' 
longer brooded over the past They found the 
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present stimulating and the* future held out a 
bright outlook. Ae Maruchi noterl ail this ho 
mused aloud. He called this habit sharing his 
thoughts with us. There is no nightmare,’ he 
said, ‘more frightful than the past. An incubus 
oppresses a man in sleep, but the fear passes ns 
soon as he awake.**. But the past gets held of a 
man in his waking hours and parnlyses and 
makes him unht tor an endeavour to rise above 
circumstances. It is one thing to attempt to 
live up to the past when that past is a record 
of .«*_ucceasful achievement. But the past is randy 
a stimulus. More often it is an octopus that 
throws out its tentacles to seize the unwary and 
the indifferent, to crush all ener^ and effort 
out of them. Bo long as the past is the source 
of inspiration and an incentive to endeavour 
it is helpful, but if it is made the object of 
vain regret it becomes a drag and fetters the 
mind. (3ur real and valuable inheritance from 
the past is the wisdom of the ancients, their 
great literature and their undaunted quest for 
the truth. How they wrestled with the great 
problem of life and death and tried to find an 
explanation lor the ordered universe, and 
spuftie*! the petty possesions that men usually 
hold so ilcar ! But these are matters of all 
time and belong to the present ns much ns to 
the past. The world, our own or any other, owes 
very little to kings but everyihing to the thinkers, 
the dreamers and the ptnlosopht rs. "We have 


seen for ourselves that left to themselves the 
descendants of the kings b<^come the most 
useless section of the population. There is the 
enervating influence of a pampered ease and 
when they are deprived of their unearned 
wealth anti their emminate surroundings they 
become helples.s and disreputable. This is what 
the past Ims don<» for them. Now, Drlon, you 
were opposf>d to any kind of interferen®? with 
the nfikirs of these people, and I do not blame 
you. Are your still of the same opinion ?' 

‘Of course uot,’ replied Orion, ‘you are 
alwHy.s wise an«l always right So far we have 
been mere onlookers sud that is really what 
we are hert^ for. But you will leave here a 
record of_ splendid work, all the more splendid 
because it will remain unehronicled and the 
people here have no idea where we t'Oine from. 
You put a great eharge upon me when you 
made me start the palaver hut all that I did 
was to bring down a nest of hornets about 
our ears,’ eoncludetl Orion laughingly. 

‘Yon are perfectly right, for stinging wasps 
are preferable to lazy drones and you created 
Uie ojiportunity for frightening Ihese men into 
submission an*! laying the spectre of the past 
f<ir good. Why, Orion, you have become a 
perfect hero w’ilh men here, and perhaps also 
with the ladie**,’ added Munichi with a genial 
wink. 
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n GAKC’ANE thrive h eat in the tropics. 
wdiiklllajEau- aiid.’3inwi;lEmiirOTd'i^nToa^ 
lands-of burn ing sun an*! heating mm'*are 
its. .iwane. Here in 'Tn^a '" the'' plant' doeK -not 
perhaps find as rangeniar a home as In the 
"'OlliiT ruuiitrlW mentioned,' our ptftffpTwrhe- 

gSlniLtn'ifi: '.pnisliirha... arc subdrraical : y et th,e 

coijditionsjim. sufHcien f^*"■ faTOo r ^ h*. pugaK-aiio 
htta_A._^‘i:jflI signifi cance for this country.'"To 
a predominantly agricuTRiral*couivEp*' like India, 
which aims at the progressive industrialization 
of her population, the importance of an industry 
such i*s the .sugar industry, can hardly be 
overestimated. The scope of sysU'matic develop¬ 
ment of the great potentialities of this country 
for the manufacture of sugar is extensive ; Ae 
opportunity^ of training a large industrial 
population in Ae ways of discipline and scientific 
team work Is, Aerefm, also very great 


Tii>: SfujAK Position of Inhia 

I )(>ljite cliflia tic tlKadvan^figes nnd -prinp dOT 
iu*‘fli ocR oT cuIiTvatfon »rjd ' u s n«»fnftiirf» ipt lT***" 
eonfrihufToiY to the total annu id canc s near 
pfoduetiofl of thp_ world,, is.- ^u«i d «» w U t£ ■.^feVer- 
theless, we have te import annually.. eubstoritTal 
amourtts of sugar to supplement Af , qyantitv 
produced at home. In 1931-^3^, "for exami*loi' Ve, 
pfodfi??^ tens of sugar and imported 

.irjGi'ili tons. While we pre'luced ll per cent 
of the total world output of sugar, we consumed 
about 15 per cent of the total worhl output 
There is no reason why we shtmhl not at 
least be able to rephice the imjiorted sugar 
wiA home grown product ^of an equally 
fine ^ quality at a cheiii>er p tee. Ind^fd. 

wiA'j^^^d-iA-view. We have^^^^6o*a^w 
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under cane in (hiM country aiifl w(! have only 
alij^htly to improve the yield per »icro to imhieve 
our pur{}oae. Nor should thi'^ be* difficult to 
accomplish. The total area under cane in _India 
is ^ considerably?: ' {Kan’' Jhat' m " Cuba ; 

it IB about five times groator thsui the. cape area 
in Jiwa^'"and the United Provinces, oujr chief 
sugar producing area, have a greater iiercentage 
of the cultivable area under cane_ than Java. 
Even a slight improvement in the yield per acre 
will therefore, result in a far more substantial 
figure of total outturn than :it present 

India And Hkr Riyadh 

It is a commonplace th'it, coomaje d t<i ( J ubi^ 
Java ^aud—Hawaii, India’s yield per acri" is”"‘mo3t 
ujosatitifactory. I^o. far as rofimsl sugar is 
concemsd» India’s^produetiop per acre is oulv 
about a third of that produced in Ouba, onc-suttn 
that .of Java ^ and about ono-seveoth that of 
UnwaiL. Here is a vast field for improvement 
and enterprise whieh no Indian who has the 
economic welfare of his country at heart can 
aflonl to ignore. A dd to t his the advantages of 
au_extensiye interntiT inarheti' wliich' neither Cuba 
nor "'Java' can claim and we have a eomplete 

f ieture of the uni(|Ui‘ position (*njoyed by 
ndia. 

Tnfi War And Tnj<: Post-Wai: Pdridds 

It is a happy sign that the (jlov<*rnment as 
well as the people of this country are beeonihig 
increasingly alive to these opportunitii*'.. 
Ati^tion was forcibly directed to. the. sugar 
industry during the years immediately toilowing 
the Oren t War, due to the disorgankatii n of the 
lKH?r sugarTTitlustry in CV’iitral Europe, «nd_^ the 
consequent'' fan ' in the world outimt of sugar 
and excessive rise in itn price. In 1917-1 the total 
sugar output of tin* world wn.s l.‘55/i million tons 
as against 153/4 million tons in 1. No 

W’oiider prices ro.se. The index jmee for sn.'ar 
touchtd ito highest .-.ince 191 i. leju-hiiig 497 in 
1920-21. In this year Java white -ugiii was 
quoted at a.*' high a rate as Rs. 49 per muimd 
at Calcutta. It was fell that the prwluction of 
sugar had r eache <l the optimum level in fame 
producing coimlnc8'‘'sucdi ‘ as ,Tava, Cuba and 
Hawaii ami that it was only India which could 
possibly (^me to thi^rfScite ''with "Kei-■ extensiye 
cane ” areas and a s y et insufiiciently dt’Tt'lqpwi 
The rmnittn Sugar , Oommittre of 
T^O wnt HO far as to enviwigc a time 


the (Central European couDtriea Juive hod enougit 
time to ruorganiise their beet sugar industry ; 
Java has successfully lessened her manufacturing 
costs by systematic research, better cultivation 
and up-to-date manufacturing procosae.s. R ussia 
and Japan are now fresh but determined comT" 
pefiBfirs Ml the world sugar tn'afK'fil";’* While'" world 
proiluetlon has thus been increasing consistently, 
world consumption has not been able to keep 
pace with the progress made, with. .diitHt^tiCQU? 
eoobcquwM’es to the puce .level, The pi'esent 
world economic depression has Turther aggmvate<l 
the situation. The imiex price of sugar fell to 
128 in December, 19.‘{0, ami stood at only l.'{9 
in Dccemlier, last year. 

Thii: Hih’j'ok\ or tiii: Indian SroAit T.vrifi' 

(.lommoneing from 1 92<>-27 righ t up to lflK19-.51 
tilt* jirice per maumi of Java white sugar in 
Clalf'utla, fell stca<lily year .after year though 
i lntie s baswT""oii . revenue comtidc^tiuus were 
levied on an increasing scale at intervals. In 
1925, the* rt<7 valorem duty of 25 per cent, lieing 
foun«l ineffivtive from a revenue point of view, 
was replaced by a specific fluty or Rs. 4-S a ewt 
The duty was raised to Rs. G p»>r cwt. in 19:50, 
to Rs. 7-4-1) u cwt. in March 19:»1, and finally 
a surcharge of 25 per cent was imposed in 
September, 1991, making the total duty payable 
Rs. 9-1-9 per cwt Yet, the average price per 
mannfl of .lava white sugar in (Jiilc.utta in 
19.‘}9-.'51 was only Rs. S-S-0. It ^yas htM-oniii ig 
increasin glY eyjdcttt tiiat ttumdv'l, .the''”Tndian 
sugar” rndii''try would soon snecumb to the on- 
slaughK ' of Java sugar. Clearly the Imliaii 
munufuctim>r.s had no chanee again''l such a 
toimidable rival witliout a frankly protectivf! 
taritt system. 

At this stage .the .question was refcrmLkLlhc 
'I'arifrTBk'ard and the Koarfl recommended that a 
basic fluty of R.s. (i-4-0 slioulil be imposed on 
all iiiiiiorted sugar and that nn additional fluty 
of Rf*. 1 ifhoultl also be imi»ospfl during the* first 
seven years to facilitatf* the establishment of 
new sugar fiu'tories. IgJiisuimilgeL ..for iUUlr9'.-', 
thfi_ JiHinancf* Member increawJ. the duty_ to 
Rs. 1-M) per~ '‘ewC In pursuance of the jecom- 
m'ehilatlona of the .Buiird. Ruch then, in slmrt, 
is Ihe history of the iirotcution ol our sugar 
ittflustry. 

The following figures of sugar imports during 
the lust three years will show that the flutiffs 
imposed have beei[i.iuUy.«ffiictiveL-. 


“when India will again become an exporting 
counlxy.” The detoilofl suiTey of the sugar 
position in India, earriefl out by the Conimitica 
was prompted by the desire to give India 
her rightful place in the sugar map of tlie world. 

THK PrKSKNT PotHTIDN , 

Conditions have changed considerably since 
1920. Daring th* years that have since elajised, 


i»29-:io 

19:40-91 

19;«-.92 


1,011,945 Tons 
1,009,177 ., 

ri56,274 .. 


Prices have also risen, Java sugar being now 

? noted at about Rs. 10-8-0 p**r maund in 
lalcutta. With the, jtdopti on by t ne Governm ent 
of' sneh- a~ Sffiiute. j^ojicy the 

extent of protection being about per cent— 
has hpp.n MnpwwBflHntad growth in 
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t he numbe r mifynr in this connt ry, as 

many as 27 uesr, -fewtories osing flrerlwT'' ^urms? 
1^2. Many mare are in oourse of onvition.. 

The NECi-awiTY of A(rrum 

The /jrowth of the industry alon;; sound lin«‘s 
is now of the utmost importanc’o to tho people 
of this country. A false step nuiy seriously 
jpopurdi/.o the future prosperity of tlie industry 
ami may even mean its ruin. Apart from the 
loss to individual capitalists that such a failure 
would entail, the injury done to puldic conhdencp 
would be no less reprehensible. In lOdl, 
Mr. Btipt, the Atrricultural Advisor to the 
Imperial (iouneil of Asjricultural Rest^arch, eslimat- 
e<l that ahojit^JS. uuUjop i)yoplc in this country 
are <iirrte,tly depeuderit upon cane cultivation, an*! 
the Tjiriff n)ar'l eonsiden'd that tho figure would 
rather be l.'> million even at a conservative 
ustitnati;. TMns fut'ire eeouomie. woll-bein? of this 
vast niimher would alone justify tlie most eare- 
ful j)!aiininu of the inthisiry from tho very 
outset. 

The Pkoulemh Ahh.vi> 

Prohbuus ot irrigation of tho vast earn* aresi, 
flraina!f(‘ to prevent water-l*)n:arin£r, ainl problems 
of aprrieiiltural improvement such as tho intro*luc- 
tion of improved varii'tles «jf cane, improve*! 
preparati'^n of land, proper crop rotation an*l 
iimnurinfir ami a thorough examination of the 
seopo for b*‘tter organization and research, con- 
stitut*' a task wh'ch is at once uiten'-tinp: nml 
stupenilous. .\<j:rieultiiral and manufucturine 
rm'thofis slioulil be thorouiyhlv investi!?atod, 
tlieir proper co-ortlination an*! tin* isindul or- 
sranization of th** processes, fri>m the «niltivation 
*)f the cane to the marketin”: of the su<‘ar must 
iw! ifiven *uir most *^areful **onsidenitioii 

The Sn<jvu Aukas of Ixiua 


three provinc(“‘ are mostly sub-tropical, their 
prohlem-i aro, to some extent, similar in nature. 
Olimatically, Bonpal may also ho sai*l to belong 
to this group, while Bombay and Madras in tho 
south belong to a .s«*coml group of mainly tropi- 
eal provinces. 

Bk-viui. vnh the SiiHAU Iniuihtky. 

(Ian Bengal be as important a sugar manu¬ 
facturing province a.s the Punjab, the Unite*! 
Provin*'es or Bihar and Orissa ? If so, should 
sin* devote more athmtion to augareune than slin 
*loe.s at present ’ 

About the year 1 ui£dL.vYaa. the _.i 3 Euund 

ciuic-growing .tiovinoe in India. Even as lata 
as “TlTTfC"till* provinc*' hml about "KMl/HK) acres 
iindor eano ; in lOSl-di tl)e acreag<i tigiiros went 
down to about ‘JOO.OitO only. The province is 
mainly suli-lropical but this natural <le.6ciency i.s 
certainly not more' pronouneeil in Bengal than 
in the other provinces just mentioned. Further, 
as has just bis>n mentioned, Boiigal did actually 
grow a con‘«i*K*rable um*)unt of ctine. About the 
year .IDlJu, however, the spread of jute, cause?t“a 
serious decline in cane cultivation, a .sct-hack 
from which the provinc.*? has not since been able 
to recover. 

T he bane of B engiiLJiga.-htiaii_.a. .most regiy t- i 
tahl^lacE3ff!3T3^^ in its economic "nETwot I 
orily IS “the poi^uhition almost wholly dependent 
upon agricultiir*'. but o n one onl y erf>p -r jhlP - Xbo- 
nssuljl b!..th;it., Jihe ocon ouiic-loiiuBmrQrihfl. nrtm^ 
ebbs aii'JLJlaWii with ebbs and Hows in the jute 
nWrk^. Now that jnte prices have *!ome tumb- 
]ing’'<Iown, the poo[ih* are in a ratlie.r sorry state. 
Th<‘ ^nqj?«L for diverMheatioa - MgruaiihuK has 
nevef'hegu b*itUa:. appreciated in Bengal than it 
i.«r At pre.sent. tjugactamc .oilers just whaf the 
imjviuce iicuds ; it oilers greater sc.ope' for 
diversification of agri*‘,ultiire ami ior the introduc¬ 
tion of a litd*' more of the in*lustrial element in 
the c(;onurnic life of the. population. 


The eharactoristic feature of **an(' cultivation 
in our country is its con<'entration hi the fltree 
provinei's of the Punjab, the Unite*! Proviucfis 
and Bihar nml Oria.sa. Tm'y arc responsible for 
thfi^s4pmrtei>H-^~ihu. fotol under sugarcqju? 
.is the following figures wHl .sh*)w ; 

Percentage of total cultivation, 
1919.20 19:52-:i:j 


Tho ITnitcd Provinces 
The Punjab 
Bihar and Orissa 


rn) 

ir> 

10 

7r) 


.o2 
14-1 
9-9 

76-3 


Total percentage 

It will be seen that the position at present 
is very much the same as it was when the Sugar 
Uonunit^ reported and that the three provinces 
still maintain their importance as sugar producing 
areas of India. The problems facing these three 
contiguous provinces muat^ therefore^ be of pre¬ 
dominant interest to us. Furdier, as all these 


The Proiiekm or Iurkivtiok. 

i!acjs.-.olj?imer4n;i^^ is pejcbttiw 

on** oJ[,th*} greatfc',st jai?RrS"Tmpeuing the growth 
or'ciujc imltlvatmu.' In this country.. A look at 
the irrigation figun'S, however, wouhl seem to 
belie this slatament. Grand proje<?ts have btsen 
plannetl and important irr^tion works have b(»en 
opened up. The Rutle j Valley project in the 
Panjab and the Sarda Iffi^lion works in the 

United Provinc**.^.wafer extensive' 'ffireas in two 

of our mo.st important cane-growing provinces. 
The Cauvory res ervoir a t Mcttnr in the Madras 
Fre&rdeiicy.tRe Bhandi^^fl tlnm and the L lyv^l 
di ^ at Bhiitga r ol'sb^'TitTigata extensive trdpicaT 
aRSw T^ch would seem t<j' b-* ideally 
situated for cane cultivation. In adilil.-m to the 
canals, huge areas in northern India are now 
• being watered by -mnila , The number 

of these wells has increased at a great pace and 
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at the (lamo time, thiiiik^ to improvwl f<lip-8trainers 
and more efiidicint water Jifla iheir yield has 
ineruaHed at an oven preater jMJoe. During the 
Wt 21 years lla* 5 ’irid of the wells has increaawl 
by about 3J.’tfi,277 gullona per hour. Tho acreage 
under canal irrigation has also increased 
innnengdy. The total acreage of land irrigalml 
by Oovernmciit works in 1919-20 wms 2K,<mK(,000 ; 
at the pn'sent iiioineiit the total area irrigated in 
British India alone, excluding the Indian States, 
would be about .‘12,000,000 acre's. The Cauvery 
reservoir, tlx* Bhandardara dam and tbu Uoyd 
dam. when fully ilevelopeil, will together irrigate 
an art'a of 7.'>l.tM)() .-icres. Airain, with the 
eoiiiplefion of the Nira Vitlley CJinals in th<' 
Dwi'aii, a further “area of 07oi,00<i aeres will lw» 
irrigated, 

'Hie Uita! acreage under .•sugarcane, on the 
other hand, shows no inerease ; the figures are 
2,8K},r»4','l in 1919-20 and 2,8.'''0,0(K) in 19.'ll-d2 ; 
wheriMia the net area irrigated ia<*renstsl by about 
20 per cent between Hi'JO and 19:{2. the totel 
area under sugnn*aiic remained [»raetically 
Htationary. It will thus lin clear that although 
tlip increase in ,tho acreage under irrigation liiW 
l>ebh satisfiietory, the area undc'r sugarcane shows 
no ijinprovenient, and this in spite of th'* fart 
that sugarcane i« consiileied to he one of the 
“ca.sh crops” m tins country. One is inevitably 
driven to the conclusion that sometluiig must be 
wrong with a .sy.stcm of irrif.'aiion which fails to 
imjirove the acreage figures f>f one of the most 
important _ crops ol this country, .Vt jdaecs, 
natural disadvanteges are to Idaine. In the 
^ I’anjab, for instuiice, the extremes of temperature 
ana tile abort.ncbs of the muiisuou ^"!yfon render 
cane cultivation difficult ; in Mndi.is, perhaj's the 
most favourably ]dtu*ed province in India ior the 
cultivation of .sugarcane, the sf/rcad of this cioj> 
i- jinjiedcij by ilic predilection of the province 
for paddy. But uni-ati.sfacPiiy irrig.rtion is ceitain- 
ly 1,0 blame in c'Tlain other jiai's ol the country, 
t A, re'gnlar and abundant supply of water dming 
the, critiea] nionih- of !\Iiirch. .April and l^Iav is 
ab.so]utidy indisjiensiible to the cultivalion of 
supirciMie ; tlic agiiculturis^ts should also he kc'jit 
fully informed abdi-'t the tnue ami aiiiouni 
I of Ihf ir nest .'<uj)j>lv of wat.Tj Thus, not only 
/ slionld tlu'rt' bt' siiiffecicnt waU-r Pir the piirimses 
ol the C'.ino crop but there must also be absolute 
eerlaiiity lh.it a sufficient ^'upjdy will be avaihihlc 
when nceiled. A regular supply of wab'r is even 
more important tt/ sugamiiitJ than to a croji like 
wfteut ; the entire c.aijc cr«)p is liiihlo to be totally 
mined for want of sufficient water even 'for a 
»h<ut duration in these tliree months and any 
uncertainty about tho aujiply must inevitably 
make the agrieuhiu ists increasingly cautious in 
tlie matter of iiici-ea.sing their cane acreage. As 
the cani^ ..jfl„thu~,U«jted. -PxOKioccs QXS . -piQ»tjy 
designed to woirk on a eypteiQ of rotation^ a 
r^ulaf'-and-ptefiisrdl ’ mppl y of ?^ter not' 'lu 
; bl^id. The entire area or 'a vSIi^c Tn 


most instances' be irrigateil by means of 
water. One can hardly expect an increase of the 
acreage under eaue in these circumstances. 

A definite policy of assisting cane growers 
in tho suitable cunal areas must be adopted. 
Cultivators willing to adopt better niefclioda of 
cone cultivation sliouUl Ikj supplied with canal 
water for irrigation purposes at ooimesslojaal rates. 
Crown lands which are suitahly situated should 
be leased out Jo ' cnne_jgr(>vaT^ _p:n...-£av^ 
terms under certain necessary conditions to guard 
against mere land siicculntors. Last but not 
least, cultivator.s should be kept fully informed 
regarding the time and amount of their next 
supply of water. 

The I’roiu-km ok Drainage. 

In Bihar, the Pone canal system offers splen- 
flid scope for the development of emie cultivation. 
The area commanded by the .system is 
not subject to periodic floods, nor would it 
be difl[ieult tf> supplement the canal water 
during the hot months with water drawn 
from wells sunk at very little expense. The 
proldem fiere is the pruldem of drainage. The 
East Indian Railway runs parallel to tho Ganges, 
across the line of natural drainage in this pari 
of the country, and it« I'lnbankments render tlie 
discharge ol the surplus water into the river_ a 
difficult prcifdem. The cultivators suffer in 
consequence, botfi from an inconvenient rise 
in the subsoil moisture and surface flof>ding. In 
North, no less than in South Bihar, I he pioblem 
of ilrainage has hafllcd attempts of cultivators 
to grow 11 hitter vanely of euue. There the 
Bengal North-Western liuiiway runs parallel to 
the Ganges and iioids up surplus water like the 
East Indian Railway in the south. Embank¬ 
ments constmeted along the river have further 
added to die. diflieulties The problem of proper 
drainage of wi.tiT-iogged area.- is one that ha.-- 
to lie Piekled along the entire briadlh of India 
from Bengal in the East to the Frontier 
Provinces in the North-West. In Bi^ngal, the 
Bengal Noith-W'estern Railway, running parallel 
lo tlie flanges, produces problems similar le 
iho'-p in North Bihar, just denTibed. Watei- 
loggiiig is also a serious jiroblem in certain pari.- 
of till! a«'a watereil by the Kabul river canal. 

'I'lie first requisite in these areas for the 
di'Velopment of cane is jiroper drainage for tin- 
economic utilization of the water suiiply and ior 
the reclamation of land for agricultunu purpose.- 
No more time should be lost in instituting n 
thorough drainage survey. A very heavy taiill 
has been imiiosed on the import of sugar; 
should now make sure of the industry ^ standim; 
on its own legs as soon as possible, instead ot 
remaining a permanent incUDtis on the tax¬ 
payers ot this country. The Indo-Gangetic plain 
is the sugarcane area of Indio. So long as pro- 
bhms of unsatisfactory irrigation and lack <>1 
thrainage impede the development of canc in Ihii-' 
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part of the country, the sugar industry can 
never hopo to be a great natlousd asset ti> India, 
Mere spread of irrigation is not I'liougli. Sugar¬ 
cane is a plant which requiree .special climatic 
conditions and extra care in cultivation. A con¬ 
scious well-planned antion can alone be of 
assistance to it. As late as in IhJO, the Indian 
Sugar Cumiuitteo strongly reootnmeudeii that a 
drainage survey shoulii be carried out without 
delay. Drainage of the water-logged areas, ex¬ 
tensive construction of tube or <»rdinary W(ill3 
and development of ole(‘tric power to work the 
wells cheaply and efficiently, an* tile first 
requisites of a satisfactory irrigation policy. The 

E racticability of lining the canals u> pn'vtmt 
»akagu of irrigation water will also i-e.'iuiro 
careful cx.imirialiuii. It is the Governnu'iit alone 
which jyin lay down a well-conceiveil, compre¬ 
hensive ptdicy and givj elfeet to the. s:ime with 
success. The responsibility for such action is a 
<!Orollary to the deculed policy of protection 
which tnis beim adopted by this country. 

, The PitoiiLEM OK So vrrjniKi) 

ChlLTIVATlON 

Locid cuuoentrutiori of the cultivation of enne 
is indispen.sahle. Factories cannot otherwise 
obtain an adequate and regular sujiply fur its 
crushing purpo.ses. Further, as the sucrose 
content of the cut cane sufiers progressive 
<liminution with lapse of time, the interval 
between tlie cutting of the cane and its cru.siting 
ill the mills, f()r tiie manufacture of sugar, must 
be of the shortest possible dumtion. It will, 
therefore, lie seen that the coneentrution of cane 
cultivation in well-defined areas is indispensable, 
both in the interests of better cultivation and 
also of more efficient fai-tory treatment. In a 
•sountiy like India, where the evils of uneconomic 
fragiiieiitiition are pronounced, the ilifilc’ulties in 
this regard can hanlly be exaggerated. Nor is 
it possible in India to introduce the forced 
culture system of Java. Nevertheless, there is 
an extensive field for useful work. Operations, 
to be reallj' effective, have got to be on an all- 
India scale and here too the Government could 
lend a helping hand. The problem of fmgmenta- 
tion is inextricably intertwinctl witli complicate>l 
questions .such as agricultural indebtedness, the 
traditional land tenure and laws of inheritance 
of this country. Indetnl, tlic position at first 
sight seems so hopeless that notiiing short of 
complete socialization of the land will, it appears, 
aifom a complete solution. It is difficult to 
envisage a time in the near future when it will 
bo possible fundamentally to alter the present 
land tenure and especially the laws of inherit¬ 
ance of this country without f&ir of revolution. 
The more practicable method would, therefore, be 
to educate the africaltarist and help him to help 
Education is sot.,mere instraetion in 
the thnte B*s, badly as our agriouitorists want 


it, but also dissemination of the most up-to-date 
agricultiiml knowledge. Again, te lie in n posi¬ 
tion to avail of the knowleiigti thus hroadtsiist 
the ugriculturi'^it must be set on his own fw-t; 
the burden of his debts will liavc to be con¬ 
siderably lightened, he mu-t be afforded 
faeilicies to n-p.iy the s-irno and hi.s euouoniie. 
po'sitioii, ill giMicral, must b<; renilered inoro 
stable. E.iucatiun and improved oeoiiumic status 
will assuredly teiel to bring home to the agricul¬ 
turist the t'.i'iciitiiil unity of intere.sis of the 
cultivators as ;i elns.s ; iie will learn increasing¬ 
ly to uppn'ciati! I.Iib necessity of joint 
action. 

Such progress must, invitiihly, be somewhat 
slow. A ijuielver metliod of eonccntratioii, worth 
giving a trial, is ilie one recommended by the 
f^.igar Coinmittce. They '.ngge.ste.i tliat the 
Govcrnnicnt should institute IimmI surveys in iho 
canc-growing area with a view to determining 
tlio suitability or olii'‘rwisn of particular are<is 
for tiie concentrated cultivation of Uie crop an 1 
should also, whim poisilile, reserve suitable ureas 
for till* s(>l(« cultivation of sugarcane and encour¬ 
age the public to acquire large blocks on long 
letou', on favourable terms, subject to certain 
condition,', designed to assure the seientiflu uulti- 
vation of sugarcane and to discourage land 
speculators or peoide who are not /jona juU 
agriculturi.sts. 

The (Jonimittee rucommendod that a survey 
committee of this niitiir*, loiiisisting of u member 
(•f tl:e Agricultural Department, an officer 
of the Public Works Department and a 
non-official expert in plantation manugeineni, 
should i-pport on the possibilities of sugureaiin 
cultivation in such areas as North Marigaldai, 
the l/ik1iinipur Frontier Tr.uit and the Lanka 
plain of tlio Nowgong ilistriet of A.-^aani, after 
minute cxaiiiinaMon of all ndevant agricultural 
niid commercial aspects ; for example, questions 
of dnuiKige, cheap and efficient coiiimunicaiuon 
and practical busiiie.->s eon.sidernlions would all 
be thoroughly examined and recoainiendutioas 
haaeil on expt^rt knowledge woulii then be made 
by thoin. The Gy\eminent would then be in a 
posliioii to^ lease out such Lind or grant them 
in iM'rpetuity in i^eoiioriiie holilirig.s to agricul¬ 
turists on such favourable terms as would 
guarantee intensive anil concentrated cultivation 
of sugareane. Once granted or liaised out, the 
right of alienating such estates wilL doubtless, 
be subject to certain restrictions, to discourage 
mere land .speculators. By such means, by the 
utilization of crown waste lands, wherever they 
are favourably eimated for the cultivation of cane 
and by aiforaitig better irrigation faciiitie-t under 
more favourable terms to agricuUurUte willing to 
employ advanced methods of cultifation iu tho 
canal areas, the Government can eerLenly help 
to concentrate the augarcane arena. The work 
iu this connection of the Sugar Committee 
recently appointed by the ImperQ CboncU of 
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Agricultural RoHcarch will bt* watcher! with great 
interest by tlie public in this country.* 

.» 'i.'j OcMU'ERATION AN1> (’(WCKNTRATK*!? «»P 
Cane (’itetivation 

While, having regard k> tin* vastneb> of the 
country and the <*omplfxitj’ ol tin* problem, it is 
1 the* Ooverjiment alone which cmi. with success, 
adopt a coniprchiMiaivc scheme to meet the 
iiiituation, there is hardly any rensun to assume 
that the factory owners and ciuie cultivators are 
totally incapable of helping themselves «*v<‘n if 
they so desin*. lii a country like India, of small 
! cultivators and small fa(*tory owners, the ]>ossibi- 
litics of (»M>peration have not yet been given 
I a fair trial. A great rlcal could be done for the 
r-oncentrution of ‘'iigaix'ane cultivation, the 
adoption of better agric,ultural methods anti 
Iwttor sales orgiinizatioii by this means. The 
factory owners as well as the cultivators of cane 
would become members of the .sarm* co-operative 
organization. The problems of providing cheap 
and abundant cretlit fuc^litic^ of gathering ami 
disseminating agricultural knowledge, of better 
marketing facilities, both lor the sugarcane and 
for the protluct of the factories, could all be 
tackled on this basis with the minimum of friction. 
The factories would gain, foi cut-throat <*oinpeti- 
tion amongst theui.selvc.s for obtjiining the limited 
supply ot cniK’ and the dnng(*is ol price cutting 
would thus U* obviated ; the agriculturists would 
also benetit from cbeaji criNlii facilities and have* 
iu» opportunity to be progressively indeiiendent 
of tlie tHiiliajan ; the active assistan<*e ol the 
oo-oiHirative society would enable them lo intro¬ 
duce better varieties of cane and miopt better 
^icultural methods. Thus, with the griulual 
improvement in the e<M)nomic eondition of the 
agriculturietb, their ability to meet their liabilities 
would be increased. They will learn m be self- 
dependent In a true eo-operative society th<*re 
would b«*. no danger of the factory owners 
sac-riHciug the interests of th,- agrieulturishj to 
seliish oiuLs. Ijiniitatioii ol voting rights and 
'the right ol every member to 8«*oedt- frtan the 
Bociety after giving «lue notici* .mil reasons for 
such sis'essioD, would be sullicient safe-guani 

The PitUHEKM <JF IXTKOUUClNli ImI'HOVEIV 
A«Bn’utTuu.^i, MuTiioiw 

In Java they say : “We make suga^ in ou*" 
fields not in our factories,” Indeed, a reference 
to relevant draros would seimi lo justify such a 
efatentent The average percentage of sugar in 
the cane grown in Java for the years 19l>4-31 
was 13.21 percent against 11.70 per cent for 

• In a paper recently read before the 

. Nod B^gWited that a By.^tem ol “zoniaa® 
aboald be adopted. For a eritidam the ayatem 

^ ^ iioard OH Siyur, Jflg/ 

pp, 102, 1®, 121. , 


the better managed firms in thjs country. The 
figures of extraction also bring into clear relief 
the deficiency in sucrose content of the Indian 
sugurcana While the yield of su^ar from cane 
in Java is 10.8 per cent, in India it is only 
9 per cent ; and .lava is fast forging further 
ahead. Beside.^- the handicap imposed by climatic 
conditions, this country labours under the 
further disadvantage of divided control in respect 
of the agricultural and nianufiicluring operations. 
In .T.nva the factories cultivate their own cane 
and are tl 1 u^ able to derive the fullest advantage 
from a wide application of the latest fmitt* of 
.scientific research, in this (‘ountry, the lielinite 
advantage that a sugar factory may ilcrive from 
ownership of i*ane fields has been duiuonstrated 
liy the succe.ss attained by linns such as the 
East liidi'i Distilleries and Sugar Fsu'tories 
eVimpany at Nellikuppam ami the Belapur sugar 
factory. Unfortunately, however, almost all our 
sugar factories have to depend uiKin petty agri- 
<‘ulturists for their supply ol eane. Besides the 
uncertainty of obtaining a n*guhir supjdy from 
such a source*, this system labours under the 
crowning disadvantage of extreme divergence in 
the quality of caue, both in regard to supplies 
during any single season and those from year to 
year. The factories are. therefore, nev<*r sure 
about the quantity ol sugar they would be able 
to I'xtmct troni any given quantity of I'lini*. The 
obstacles in the way of ■4ik* factories acquiring 
.sufiiciunt land for their neiuls have already been 
indicated. The solution of the problem ot inini- 
duciiig better agricultural methods, therefore, lies 
in educating the agriculturist and helping him 
financially and otherwise to utilize the elements 
of production in the most scientific manner. 

Agricultur^ practice is very primitive oven 
in our most important cane-growing provinces. 
The cultivators still use the most simple instru- 
inentF—implements which liave ae((iiircd a certain 
amount of snnettity through centuries of use. 
They have no established system of crop rotation 
and no fixeii fallowing period. Very often the 
land is not properly irrigated and does not get 
vhi* requisite number of ploughings. Bpc'ctal ca«* 

IS very seldom btistowed either on the purchase 
(d sets or on their proper selection before sowing. 
The thick i-anes no doubt obtain somewhat better 
treatment, at least in the United Provinces. 
Cultivation of the European planters’ estates in 
Bihar is also of a higher standmni On 
these estates a definite crop rotation 

and a fixed fallowin]^ per*od are the 
nile; agricultural practice, in general, is of u 
superior standard. On the ryots' holdings, 

however, the standard of caltivariou is as low in 
province as in other parts of India. Indeed, 
with the exception of the planters* estates in 
Bibw and_ the plantations in PesWwar, where 
cultivation is of a high order, tiie standud is 
unusually low all over mdia. 

Tb« diSoully of educating the agriculturist 
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lies ID hiH extreme coneeryatism ami illiteracy. 
Prapag'auda, through diiitribiition of litemtiirp' or 
evnn lectures, his very little effect on him. The 
only propagantlii that tells in actual dcinonstra- 
tion ill the cultivator’s own field ; and this is 
the most difficult and the most costly form of 
ciluciUional propaganda tiiat could be thought of. 
Thi.s would necessitate a stuff of fieM men being 
specially deputud for demonstration work. The 
expense wouM be beyond tin* means of thci 
suL'ar factories un«l the petty cultivators. Unlike 
,|:ivn most ot the eane research work in India i« 
carried on bv the trovernment ; it is they who 
should also take up tlie work of deinoustration 
in rigiit earne.it In certain di'.tricts, for I'xample 
in tlie (jroraklipur, Meerut atnl llohiikband 
divisions of the Unite<l Provinces, this would 
certinnlv he advinlageou- to the Government, 
tlie f.ietory (»\vn'*rs and to iht* cultivators alike, 
'fh'.* jHoviiieial (Tovcriinieiit would reap a rich 
h.irvesl ill inen'iised ii-veiiue both from the 
cijItiv.ii.ors and i.he sugar iii<iiiutaetur(>r'> 
lucree^ed pro-peritv of III,* sugar tr.ide will help 
tit en>a(e eoiili.ieiici* and opliini-'m , trade will 
move lu-stii upward “-ipiral" 'fin* co-operative 
method eniild also be tried with lair eh,nice of 
Sije<*esv Till' co-operative -oewly of ui.lllU- 
f.'ctnriT-' and eiiU'v.itors could p lol their 
le-iiaiei*' for the parpise of miss pur>‘lia-.e of 
hill sets and manure aiul c mid also undertake 
the work oi inslruHing die cultivator on 
seiciitiHi- Hgrieiiltnre. They could, lor c.Yample, 
dernoiistrnte Pi the eultiv.itor.s how he-t to utilize 
the sets, the (|U‘intily and ipiality of ni iimre t; 
use foi obtaining the hivst res.jU'. the proper 
method of tilling, irrigation mill ilraiiiaae, piupcr 
crofi roUition and th'* scientiHi* iitilizatuni ot the 
lahoiii ioret* 

[il-XlKAKt'll 

f’rogress in r»!s«*an‘li brings ngncultiiraJ 
developments in its wake. In this country, the 
total iiniiuuJ ustimati*<l expenditure on cano 
research amounts to only about Rs. 10 lakhs. 
We have .'{ million acres nmler cane in India 
and the, annual expenditure on research would, 
therefore, work out at about <» as. por acre. 
Afipiiust ihi.s, Java apends about Ra 14 lakhs 
per year, the Incidence of expenditure, being thus 
about Ua. it per acre. In Hawaii, research costs 
amount to about Rs. 12 per acre ami in Formosa 
about Rs. 3 per acn*. 

It is apparent how little we spend on a head 
of expenditure which is eon.sidere<l to l>o of the 
gTBatt*st importance in the chief sugar-growing 
countries of the world. This is a failing which 
the Government of this country should take 
upon .themselves to remedy with the greatest 
vigour and promptitude. Tru^ in Hawaii and 
Java, tiiey depend more on private ^an upon 
state enterprise for action in this direction. 
Nevertheless, having regard to the ciroumatanoes 
ruling in ^is oountry at present it is the 


example of the Japane-sc Government in Formosa 
rather than that of Hawaii or Java that wa 
should like to .soo emulatod in this regard. 

The Government have, from time to time, 
inaih* non-rccnrriog grants to the Imperial 
C’oiincil of Agricultural Ro.search for sugarcane 
work. Ill lfj*{i), for e.xamplo, they made a 
special grant of Rs 1() hikhs for cane ri'search 
work and ag.iin in in.‘JI a grant of Rs 8,00h per 
yeir was made to each of the three chief sugar 
growing provinec", rr,., the United Provinces, 
Mil* (\iidah .iiul Bihar and Orissa, through the 
Imperial (.Uuncil of Agricultural lieBcarch, for 
the purpose of d<*sijiniiig imm* efficient crusjiing 
mills_ lor village usc, Tlii.s is a ln'ginniiig in 
the riglit diivetion ami it is tiii he hoped that tlio 
jirovince.- will here.'ift'-i obt.'iin increasing help 
from the (’('Titr.il n-n'ernni'*nt for res(«arcli pnr- 
I>o.<i*s. Under thi* {irofiised Fedeial (^institution, 
II' at pre-ent, h, m:iy not he jios.sihle for 
the (} iveriimetil, to make direct grants to the 
provinces : noverlhele"i, it is to he lioped 

th i( til'* jireiv'leiit set liv tin* above grants will 
l)'i followe'l up with more siibsliintial fiecuninry 

of til'* .s.iui'* nature in the Inture. 

The rcseareh station at Uoiinhatore slnmld 
also leivivi* eareful ath'iitioii. < 1 limbatore should 
iispire to a ))ositioii simihir t> that of the station 
at Pasoroean, where th(*v Itiy sni'cial stre.ss on 
the neee.'.sitv of studying local cnndition.s on 
111 " s|)i,t B*..,ide- the extensive experimental 
aie.i .It. P.isDroBiin the station [lohsosses .sample 
jilots for d(*iii<mstr.itii>ii and exi>crimeiit scalM'reil 
all over .lava. Uoiinh.itoiv .shouhl work somewhat 
on these lines instead of i-oncentratiiig on bn^ed- 
ing cane for Nortliern India alono. The South 
perha|is also de.serves an cipMl amount of atten¬ 
tion. Geiitrulizivl control is iiidisp(*usable to cane 
resi'.ircli, for Ibis can alone lenil consistency 
to the entire sche.me ; tlu're is no other system 
better devised t*' nvoi-l duplication and extravag¬ 
ance. 

(JONCIAIHION 

We have a very high tariff wall to protect 
the sugar industry in this country. While other 
conditions anj not as favourable as the factories 
would like them to he, we are beginning to 
realize the importance of perfection in every 
detail. Progress is ne<*essarilv slow hut what 
progress we are making must bo steadily main- 
tiuned. Under the protection afforded by the 
sugar tariff, fa<tories are springing ujj—shall we 
say—like mushroom ? Until the year 19.31 there 
were only 28 sugar factories in India; last year as 
many as 27 new factories were constructed and 
many more are yet in course of erection. Thirty- 
nine out of these 55 factories are owned by 
Indians and tho capital involved is over six 
crores of rupees. A heavy reapon^’i'.ility rests 
upon \the. 'shoulders of these fai*^!^ owners; 

are- charged not to abuse the privily tiiay 
are at present enjoying^ uor shirk their respoat' 
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sibitity but to turn those to their HilranlR^^ an<i 
to the advMntagro of the entire nation ^ f>y found¬ 
ing their buaineaa on a secure basis. Ab^ady 
w^-inforined people are. beginning to whisper that 
all is not well with the ftietories. The burden of 
complaint in the eorrespondenoe columns of 
the ilaily press is that ine fmaories are inditTercnt 
to the nml for niorlernization, for u|vto-date 
tcchnologicsal improvements in their factories 
and for proptT chemical control; that get-rich- 
quiok ideas are their sohs guiding motive. There 
is much to he smd in their defence ; the factory 
owners an- clearly justifio<l in ignoring the call 
for modernization when* modernization would 
only mean uneconomic (ui^iitalizatinn. But they 
should at least make n sincere effort to justify 
their existence by availing ol every possible 
opportunity for better organization and more 
ooononiie operation. The cane iinlustrv is on 
the threshold of n new era; opportiiiiity knocks 
at the door ; l(‘t us not miss it. 

There may be difft fences of <ipinioii regarding 
the extent to which the (Tovernment could 
legitimately b(‘ expected to assist the industry. 
Having granted a substantial amount, of protec¬ 
tion, they might feel justlfi.id in resting on their 
oars. The justification, however, for a policy of 


inittsfz faire must today He, not in the absoliit« 
sanctity of any theory but in its relative applica¬ 
tion to particular problem^. Even England, once 
the home of individualist economy, has at last 
renounced a theory which she was the first to 
preach. In a world of self-conscious social states 
and political dictator.ship.s, the theoretic,il ploa 
for Ininsci faire will not hold much water. 

L'Jukiiig at the problem of sugar from a 
practical point of view rinc finds that the low 
economic .standard and the poor educational 
oquipment of the agriculturists of this country 
demand that initiativi* in the mutter of beth^r 
organization should come from an authority above 
r.sthcr than from the scattered musseo iiclow. 
In those dav«i of depression, sugarcane i.s, per- 
baps, the only crop to which tho Goveruinont 
can render some assist.incc. Why miss the 
opportunity ? We* hear ii great deal, in these days, 
about Rtate expenditure as a means of dis{Mdling 
the jtrevuiling pe.ssinilsra in the economic worhl. 
A better and a more fruitful method would be 
to help an industry which would gather 
inomeaium with every little help wndofcil and 
would eventually be able to .stand uu its own 
legs. 


JAINISM IN NORTH INDIA* 

By mLITlOns 


TTilE puhlit'atloa of this beautifully «ot-iij* vobinic 
* in the mewt snniptuons htjle of IJritwh 
publishers, has bmi rciuleitsl * jiossihl** liv the 
ycnonwity of the iruBtees ol iS-.h Anandji K'llyanji 
of Ahmerlalei'l. The illnstrulioiis, '“*jrs*uiI1j those 
on iIluniLtatisl ]>a1m-h'af MSS, ar’ a fi «st. lo the eye. 
Amoni: tho iinsgen, wc miss ih“ .Him llishavn of the 
Muthnr.i MiiRciiin publiHhtKi bv Mr. Ram ipra«ail 
Ohind:. in 7Vis Mwlern lieeicu' for .A.iigttsf, Ift'li. Mr. 
CliHii'bi has traced Jaina intbicncc ii> Mohenjn-daro 
but a point of some signilicRiicc in th<! seals printed 
i»j his article seems to have tscaped liis notu'c. lii 
one of the seals there are two hoodeil brmkes 
guarding the saint seated in the middle, and we 
kuow this to lie an emhiem mf Parsvanath, who 
fionrished in the ei^jltth cenmry n, r:. ai.d attained 
salvation on Sanut Sikhar, now called Parshanath 
hill near Qiridih in ^he liazarilmgU distri'it. The 
Yogi typo of seated .Tina is a vaTl-known b'aturo 
of Jaina scuIiitureB. 

Jainiam aiffen from its more well-known con- 


* Jniniam in Noi-tk Imliu. : HOO B. 0—A. D. S26 : 
O9 CMtruu^al J; Shah, M. A. Longmont, Green and 
Co., 1932, £ 2, 2h. net, mth bU^it^aphg^ and 
Indue, pp. 292. 


temporiry, BtHhism, in that it is a living reiigioa 
ill India t(il.iy “fts great wealth," says M'S. 
Smvenson, ‘‘and its posUion as the religion par 
ex'vMrni',^ of raonoy-lend irs and b inkers m tkos it, 
esp'icially in native States, the power behind the 
throne.” Indian philosojihy, logic, narralivis and 
ronantic literitun*, grammir. lexicons, astronomy, 
above all, rndian architecture, owe a groat deal to 
northern .Taiiiism, the history of which came to 
an end in A. i>. 53h, when tho list of ciauiiioai 
wiwk-s of Jainism was finally drawn up in the 
Vallabhi Oo’iucil. The history of .T iiiitsm in 
8)iitherii India is totally diffonsnl, for it had thca 
lost its primitive simplieity an.l bccamo crystalliz'd, 
and is not therefore of verv great interest to the 
student, and the author, himself a Jain, has dona 
well to restrict himself to the development of his 
religion north of Ihe Vindhyas. 

Acoirding to Mrs, Stevenson, “the value df 
Jaina philosn(>hy lies not only in the fact that it, 
unlike Hinduism, has correlated ethical teaching 
with its metaphysical system but also in the 
amazing knowledge of human nature which its ethical 
display.” Parsva laid down four great vows fw 
the guidance of his fMlowers, rt«. Ahimaa, whi -h 
id .the sheet-anchor of Jjuna reiigton, ami has now 
beM earned to ridiciildiB excesses; Sdarita, tyuthfei 
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speech^, Askga, non-stealint;: and Aparigrahn, 
ronunciilioii of all i]iu{>ory objHits. To rittise 
Mahavira, ihe laat Tirlhuiibarn, who died at Pui'a 
near Rajairrilia Hhortly after Buddha attained hia 
Pannirrana, added a fifth vow, Brethttuu-hanja, 
chastity. 

.Tainism, like Baddhism, was a protest against 
eastu privileges. Though Wio DigambamH agree with 
the Buddhists in denying Nirvana to W'jmaii, the 
SreUiinbarait lay down that the path of salvation is 

open to ail —‘arfer 3^9* says Hakatayan- 

acharya. Like the Buddhists, again a Jina must 
always come from a Kshatriya or noble i.imily, and 
the Kalpa-auira gives currency to the legentl that 
though Mahavira was coiicfavcd in the womb of a 
Brahman woman Devaiiaiida, as she was ‘low-horn,’ 

tlic embryo was transferred to the womb 

of quccu Trisats, wifi* of the Kshatrtyi king 
Biddnarthn. Yet all the Onradlinraa (chief Uiscipl'^l 
ot Mahavira from liidmbhnii downwards, as a ell 
as thi-ir f-nccesstirs, the Ounts, were originally 
BrehuiHiis, the only restriction being that a boin 
Biuhiuan cannot bo n Tirthaiikiir. 

'rite r-iliunalism of .laiitism is to be found in its 
o*]ior d'lctriiieo “It ..declares its object io be to 
lead all mt n to salv.ilioii and to ojten its arms, 
not only' lo the noble Vryan, but aho to the 
low-born Siiilra, and even to the alien, deeply 
debpiM'd ill India, the Mlrrrhn'' (Biihlcr). Similar 
IS the* (ostimony of Mrs. Stevenson. This cosmo- 

f iohtan spirit is charnctenstie of the brightest 
uminaricH of Ihe .Taina Church. Haribhadrn begins 
Ins sretioii on the .Ininas in hs ISaddarmno 
Samtti-tiu/a with the words: 

qa'n^ ^ *r «ft\ sf 5T i 

S':?! «lf<STT; II 

llemaeamlra in his Mahademi-totru says ‘ 
»Tf5iUr»i3RRr iiiTini; '^;jgqT»i'iri 
SI^I f d f^sfT SiWPOB 11 

The ,lamas deny a supreme eternal (Jod; to 
them, there is no need to asiurne any intelligent 
first cause of the universe, llemacandru in his 
i^i/ndiada ilnnyni says • 

H B '■arwTi:, fti?«i:' 

i«i: »-g I 

^qiJTg?ii*i5B»^4 II 

If (lOfI created the universe, asks Aeharya 
.linabcna, where was he before rrealing it The 
soul however is immortal, and thiongh its own 
Karma is the master ot its destiny. 'Phe soul, in 
its pure state, possesses An.snta {infinitel, perception 
(l)arsana), knowledge (Jnana), bliss (Hnkha) and 
power (Virya). Nirvan, according to the Jainas, 
IS not annihilation of the soul, hut its entrv into 
a state of hteSbedncES which has no end. The 
relativity of truth is the essence of Ihe Byadvada 
dootrino, Hince the most, contrary cbaracterislies of 
Infinite variety may be associated with a thing, 
•fiiriDation, made from whatever standpoint, cannot 
be ahbolate. 

We have no space hero to give the substance of 
the other philosophieel dontriues of Jainism. Towards 


the latter part of his life Mahavira discarded 
all clothing, giving rise to the Sitlambam and 
Piffatuham sects of Jainas. It is n(*ce8sary to quote 
here the author's warning regarding this sebiam in 
the .faina Church. “Their attitude towards each 
other, tiotJi in the past as it is now, does in no way 
do justice to the foUowcis of Txird Mshavira. One 
ne«l not be raisuiiderstood, if one were to express 
one's fears that if this aggressive atlitudu and mutual 
distrust amongst the existing divisions in the Jama 
community were to go on at this rate, a time may 
come when the .faiims may have to share the same 
fate as that of their hrotbers, the Buddhists.” 

Vaisali was the lieadquuriers of the great and 
powerful Vsjjian coufedcrac-y. Four out of the seven 
daughteix ot Cctaka the king of Vaisali, were married 
to the lords ol Kanvisa, Angs. Vafsa, Avanti and 
Magailba, and through them the* reformed Church of 
Klahavirn spread thiiiugh the royal faini)ie.s of North- 
E '.St India, (.Vtnba being the brother of Mahavira'a 
mother Tnsala. Bimbissra and Ajatasalrn of Magadha 
were both followers cf Mahavira. I'hc Jainas were 
a poweifiil isi,ci in the days of the Naiidas. Accord¬ 
ing lo .Tayaswal, Clianlragiijda at the end of his 
reign aecepfud Jainisni and abdicah*d, and he died 
according lo .Taina traditiou, by alow starvation— 
the approved Jama manner at 
Hravnna Bclgola in Mysore. Sampiati, a successor 
of Asoka, was one of tlie leading stais of northern 
Jainism. Tie caused Jaina temples lo Iw meted all 
over .famhudvi|>a. says 11r mcliaiidrn. But it was in 
Oiisaa, in the time of king Kharavela (Und century 
[I. r.) that .lainism flourished most vigorously, being 
the state religion of the province. The Hatbigumpih»< 
cave of the king and the Pwargapun cave of biw 
fincen as well ns their well-known iiiseriptions, in* 
the I'dayagin hill near Bhiivanesvnra are standing 
monuments of the Jam religion in Orissa, traces of 
which are to be toniid even in the llkh century, for 
king Praiapa Tludra llcra of the solar dynasty had- 
li'anings towards .Taiuisra. The traditional iKeraturo' 
of the Jains claims king Vikramaditya of Ujjaio, 
whose era iKgins about fi7 ii. c., as a Jama. About the 
same time Jainism extended bonthwaid and ltd to- 
the touiidatiun of Pahlaiia. where. Paiiunjaya, the- 
holiest of Jpiiia tifthaa, said to be “one ot the love¬ 
liest temple cities in the world'' (Mrs. Stevenson), is 
sitnateil. The .fain inscriptions of Mathura begin 
with tlic Kiibhan crafK-rors before the Christian era 
and arc continued through the subsiqnent eenturiffl. 
The Kankali Tila of Malbnra is prolific both in Jain 
seulptims and insciiplions. The general pnryiort of 
all the inscriptions is to record tne gifts ot certain 
individuals, both male and female, for the honour of 
tlicir religion, and for the benefit of their families. 
Puring the (liipta period .Tainism was as much a 
living religion as Buddhism, Ixith being equally 
loleratcd. 

Jaina literature is the subject of Chap. V^Tl., 
but we have (-(lacc only for a few nuines. The 
Stddftatifa is the hrJy scripture ot the Jainas, and 
the VUmudhyayttua, with its specimens of old ascetic 
jioetry, belongs to the most precious jiart of the 
canon. ITinobvati, Divakara, PadalipLocaryu, Neini- 
eiii.dra, Hemacandrs, Bhadrabahn, arc among the 
great iiatnes of Jaina literature. I'hc Sutrahntanga, 
H philos iphical treatise exhorts young inonkB to 
beware cf the temptations of wotne:., uni there ara 
jmssages in it whore we find realistic and hnmoroua 
touches like the following : “When u women have 
captured him, they send him on all i-i*rts of erranda. 
I,M>k (ior the bodkin to) carve the bottle-gotird, 
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fetch some nice fruit. Brini; wood to cook the 
▼egetabicfl ; paint mv feet, come and meanwhile mb 
my back {rirc me the collyrinm box, my ornamenta, 
the lute...Fetch mo the pincers, the comb, the ribbon 
to bind up the hair ; reach mo the lookin^-g^lass, put 
tho tooth-brush near me I” 

AcoorJing to Dr. (riicriiiot, ‘‘In the domain of 
architecture in particular they [the Jains] have 
reached a degree of tier foci ion which leaves them 
almost without a rival.'’ More than the other Hindu 
sects, they believe in the efficacy of temple building 
as a means of salvation. ‘‘They love to construct 
their sanetunries on the «lopeH of wooiiy or naked 
hills, in wild places, with boundless scope for 
decoration. The mountain masses of Oirnar and 
Batrunjaya, which nso ahru|>tly to a height of 
three or four thousand feet aiioye the plains, have 
veritable cities of temples on their tops." In Bengal 
or its immediate viciiiitv, there are three Jain temples, 
that on the sumniit of Parsvanulh hill, the highest 
in the Hozarihngh range lieing the most ancient, 
and that on Khandagiri near the temple I'ity of 
Uhuvaiicswara ni Orissa being equally pietuiesqiie, 
whereas tho third is a very modern strueturc. situated 
in the heart of tho city, and is counted among the sights 
of Oulcuttii. Elliot, in his Hin luism and Budd/nuni, 
thus deaeribes the temples of Batrunjiya. “Bp'seially 
on the summit of Bitranj-iva on every side soiilpturcu 
chapels gorgeous in gold and colour stand silent 
and open ; within are saints sitting grave and passion¬ 
less behind the lights that burn on their altars. 
Tlie multitude of calm sfoiic faces, the strange Hiletiee 
and emptiness, uuaeenmpanit*d liy any sign of 
negjeet or deeav, tho bewildering repetition ■>! 
shrines and deities in this aerial eistlc, suggest 
nothing built with human purpose hut some jiotrified 
apirit-world.” The first period of Jama architecture 
extended down to about A u. IJOO; it revived again 
in the fifteenth eentnrv under Raiia Kunihha of 
Ohitor (Mewar). As single edifi«*es illiislniting the 
beauty of the .Inina art both in grace of design and 
patient clnboratinn of workmanship may !>•• mentioned 
the towers of Fame and Vic-tory at t’l ihir, and the 
famous temples of Mount Ahii. The latter tirtfia, 
for minute delie,aey oi carving nrul beauty of detail 
stands almost unrivalliKl even in this land of 
patient and lavish lalioiir In this connection the 
author has dono well to emi)hasi.ce Vincent A. fimith’s 
warning against the elassigratioii of Indian art into 
Biiddbist, Jains, and Hrabinanical m tl^e manner 
of Fergusson. nTiere is no siicii thing, for example, 
»s a Jainu s^-clo of architecture or ^ nJptiire. As 
Vincent A. Biiiiih oliserves. it is a mistake to siipiioso 
that style was dependent on creed All the three 
religions n-ed the art of their age and country, and 
all alike ilrruv on a common store-hoiisr ot symbolic 
and conventional devices 

As ihe Jainas form a large part of the iiopulatioii 
of fiiiijsrat, and as their sacred shrines and famous 
toniples arc mostly situated in that yirovinee, the 
following extract Irom Mr. Deaai’s Hindu Families 
in flitjarai fiySi) may be of interest to our readers. 
“Jainism is gradually drifting biu'k into the current 
of Brahmanism which everywhere surrounds it and 


attracts it. Jains observe Hindu holidays like 
Diwati, Holi, and Akhatrtj and have a oort of 
modified belief in the Hindu gods, especially Brahma, 
Vishiiii, Bhiva and Oannsh with their consorts as 
being subordinate to the Jinas. Kupreaentations of 
these deities arc sometimes observable in the 
precincts of their temples. They observe the caste 
system and sometimes claim to be rusanled as 
Hindus, though rejecting tho Hindu VeiUs. In 
actual practice, they celebrate most of the purificatory 
rites prescribed by the Brahmaiiical shaslras and 
employ Brahmans for the performance of these as 
well as for offering worsliip to their Tirthankiras. 
.lamas also nnefc incir fon*hea<l» with a small spot, of 
saffron as a sect mark in imitation of ihc Hiiidua. 
The schism from Hinduism docs not operate as a 
bar to marriage or commeiia ility any more than do 
differences which .are admittedly only sectarian. Jam 
Bhrimalis intermarry with those of their community 
who belong to tho Vaishiiav sect of Hindus. If a 
Hindu girl marries a man who is a J.iin, she attends 
the Jain ceremonies when in her husluind’s houss 
and worship.s the Brahmanieal gods when she gnea 
to visit her parents, 

‘Main beliefs and practices have largely aftccleil 
the Hindus especially in kindness towards animal 
life. Ahtmsa parani't dharaiih, non-killiug is the 
highest religion, is now as much a Hindu ni a .Iain 
belief. Animal sacrifice which was once very com moo 
with the Iliinlus is now pnu-tically noii-cxisting in 
Omaral; while pu niikius are cut iiiste.id ot go.ats 
and oblations arc midc ot rice ITindui as well as 
.Tains join in minntaiiiiiig tho pnipapalp, or aniin.il 
hospitals, which arc cstablishixl in most of the 
towns The killing of street dogs anil th'i c.itchirig 
of fish troiii jiiiiJs are opposed both by Ihe Hindus 
and .Tams as a common cause, i’lgeon-houso.s in 
street corners are built by followers of both the 
religions ’’ 

The book under review is No. b of the “Slinln's 
in Indian History" of the Indian Historical Iiohi>urch 
Institute, Bt. Xavier’s ('ollege, Bombay. It c.onUiris 
a foreword by the Rev. If. Iferas. B. J, Director of 
the Tiiatitute,’ who says: ‘‘.As regards the method 
followed Hi thi.s work, nothing will, it is exjMieied. 
be obiected i.g-sinsf it even bv fbe most serupuloui 
historians . he has not lieen salisfiisl hy seeing what 
other authors have said or propounded -since that 
is not research hut mere compilation. He hits 
studied the soiireeft themselves, has eriliciac'l opinions, 
has disriissed eontrovcrsi.al points, b.is eonipar<si 
senrees vrith sources and has thus finally elucidated 
one of Ihe most nbsi-nrc periods in the" history of 
India, with the criticism and impartiality proper to 
a historian." 

To students of the mam elements in the composite 
siraud of Indian culture, the contribution of Jainis.'u 
cannot be a matter of merely suiierficial inU'rjst. Tlin 
list of books and journals dealing with the subject, 
given at the end of the volume, is itself a valuable 
compilation, and there is abundant internal evidence 
to show that the material there referred to has been 
iitilixed by the author with care and dLscrimiiiation. 
We wish the book the success it sj richly diaiorves. 




LONDON LETTER 

(Special to The Modem Revieu}) 
From Major D. GIIAHAM POLK 


The Inoian White Paper 

T he Joint Select Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament have their 
third meeting today. They are 
meeting twice a week and are 
endeavouring to get over ns much of the 
ground as possible before the Indian Delega¬ 
tion arrives. 

The Committee is meeting in private and 
the Indian members cannot arrive in this 
coiintiy before May 4th. As the Joint 
Committee will have had a number of meetings 
before th.at date, it is difficult to see how 
they can reconcile such procedure with the 
statomeut made by Lord Birkenhead, when 
Secretary of State for India, in the House 
of Lords on 24th November 1927, that the 
Indians would be 


ving three hundred and fifty millions of our 
Indian fellow subjects. 

The Government have a majority on the 
Committee for the proposals of the White 
Paper, so that what(*vcr representations are 
put forward it is unlikely that any material 
ulteration.s will be made on the Governments 
proposals. The members of the Labour Pai-ty 
will, I know, use every endeavour to try 
to make the Constitution Act more in con- 
8onanc<j with the views of India than is the 
Government’s intention at present. But it 
has to be remembered that on the Joint 
Committee they are only a small minority. 
Their voices will certainly be used in support 
of the Indian Delegation in the views they 
put forward. 

The Need op the World 


“most formally and specially invited to come and 
ait with the Ooneral Oommitceo in Parliament and 
to develop any criticisms or objections that they 
feel.” 

RJVSJKD. House of Lords. Vol. 69 
No. 75. Col. 245 


it was expected that by the end of July 
the Committee would not have been more 
than half-way through its work. As Winston 
Churchill and his die-hard group arc “non- 
co-operuting” I believe that it is now hoped 
that by strenuous work the Committee may 
be able to conclude its work by the eud of 
July. There is a greater reason for this 
endeavour because if they do not finish by 
that date the Committee would adjourn for 
a summer vacation until at earliest about 
the middle of September.^ 

J understand that Members of Parliament 
are very anxious not to break in on their 
vacation at that time, as Parliament is not 
likely to resume untU Jato in October. It 
looks therefore as if the work of this Com¬ 
mittee may be rushed in a very unseemly 
way considering tiie tremendous issues iuvol- 


It would be difficult to imagine a time 
when the world was in a greater mess or 
in greater need of socialist principles to 
guide it. In Europe one country after 
another is throwing up the sponge, giving 
up the struggle, and resigning its affairs 
into the hands of a Dictator. 

There never was a time when it was 
more necessary for nations to work for peace 
not only positively, as in the Disarmament 
Conference, but also negatively, by avoldlmv 
actions that might lead to war or that might 
make war more easily brought about. 

That is where wo have failed in oar 
recent dealings both with Ireland and with 
Russia. 


Irelajtd 

Wo had a dispute with Ireland which 
we refused to send to an internatioual 
tribunal. Instead of that vm declared an 
ecoDomic war on Ireland. There is no doiibl 
that this is doing materiid damage to Irelaud^ 
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blit it i« also doing an imrocaso amount of 
damago in this nonntiy. 

Rtjssia 

Our bebaviour towards Rnssin was the 
behaviour of a bully with a big stick. On 
the day the British c^Dgiatiers w<Te arr«!8tcd the 
British Ambassador cabled that the men 
were iiiiiocuiit—without even hearing what 
the ehfit^es against them were. The Prime 
Afinister intin]af.ed in the House of Commons 
that a Bill would, be brought in to deal with 
Russian imports. He would not admit, although 
the Bill was intended to be rushed through 
in a single day, that it had anything to do 
with tin arrest of the British engineers. 
Perhaps he remembered that it was ho who 
led the “Ffands Off Russia^' "ampaign when 
there was a fear that the Coalition Govern- 
meiit would try to crush the Bolshevik 
llcpnbliean States. Two days Later, however, 
the Foreign Seeretary and the President of 
the Board of Trade, made it elear that the 
Bill had reference to notLiug else than these 
arrests. 

The embargo on Russian goods was 
declared before tlie appeal for Tliornton 
and MacDonald eould possibly be considered, 
aud iudc'ed bf‘fore it bad betn presente,d. 
This was a declaration of ecouumic war on 
Russia and it was ouly beeausi the Govern¬ 
ment believed that Russia was not in a 
position to retaliate that it took these 
measures. And this took place when the 
Prime JVfinistor was arranging to go to 
the United States to try to further the 
cause of ‘Wonomic disat-nament.” It was 
a step taken too hastily, born of fear 
and hate. 

< )ur embargo applies to SQ p*‘r cent of 
om imports from Uu.'>sia. 20 per cent 
of our imports were exeluded because we 
need thes<‘ arlicies—flux, fur, etc. Russia has 
retaliated by putting an embai^o on all goods 
coming to lliis country and also on all 
British goods passing through Russia and 
on all British shipping. This will mean 
more idle ships and more unemplovment. 

Russian timber is being cxchided and 
Scandinavian timber, that wUl come ki its 
place, will be much deaixT and therefore 
bousing coats will inevitably go up. The 


extra profits will go to the Danes and 
Swedes. 

A good deal of the shipping may be a 
permanent loss, as every time there is a com¬ 
plete stoppage only part of the trade is 
recovered—even in the best circumstances. 

J APAN 

But it is not only as regards this country 
directly aud immediately that the danger 
arises. Japan has flouted the L'^ague of 
Nations and has violated all her solemn 
pledges with regard to China. She now 
hopes to gain the approval of the Western 
uatioiiR by making war on Communism. 
The British breach with RussLi has given 
her exactly the chance she was hoping for— 
aud she <jnickly proceeded to pick a quarrel 
with Russia, entirely unjustifiably. 

Some of us have seen this possibility as 
the most serious threat to the peace of the 
world on the liuri/on for some time. Japan 
proposes now, while the T^isarmament 
conference is on, to fit up Port Artlmr again 
as a naval base. 

She has marched further and further 
into China and is now well within the Great 
Wall. A strong Government in this country, 
following the advice given by George 
Lansbnry in the House of (.Commons in 
September,!931, when Japan began her inroad.‘> 
on China, could have brought pressure to bear 
on Japan to stop her mad gamble in Asia. 
Sir John Simon, however, realizing that 
C'liina was weak and Japan strong, refused 
to say a word to hinder Japan’s bullying 
tactics. 

All modern wars arc endeavours to widen 
the influence for trade. Germany in ]914 
wanted "a place in the sun.” She had a 
large population and little outlet for it. 
Japan has been well named "the Prussia of 
the East.” She also has a dense population 
and a small territory. 

She has, in the past, cast envions cye^ 
on the millions of uncultivated acres in 
Australia. The Australians cannot cultivate 
them and refuse to allow the Japanese to 
try. She has therefore conquered first 
Korea, then Manchuria, and now she i^ ii* 
China viithin striking distance of Pekin 
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Her next gamble it* probably die outlying 
partH of RuKdia. 

What Capitalisto Peak 

RnsiBia is so vast and the dilBculties so 
enormous that she has never yet been con¬ 
quered. Napoleon tried and failed. Winston 
Churchill, when the last Coalition Q-overn- 
ment was in office, spent £100,000,000, 
without de.claring war, in trying to crush 
the Soviet regime—and had to acknowledge 
failure. 

We have been told time and again that 
the Soviet r«*gime is on the point of toppling. 
They have now celebrated their fifteenth 
anniversary and are no nearer collapse than 
thev were. 

m 

What the Capitalist Powers really fear 
is the success of the Soviet regime, because 
that spells the doom of capitalism. It is 
this greatest communal experiment ever 
tried ill this world, and whatever people 
may s.ay about the conditions in Russia 
today they cannot be worse than those 
that obtained during the Tsarist regime of 
which some of us were witnesses in pre-war 
days. I have not been in Russia since the 
war, but I certaiuly would not have liked 
to have lived in the spy-ridden Russia of 
pre-war days. 

Statesmex and Poi.mciANS 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Governor of the 
United Provinces, in India, who has now 
arrived in this country to assist the Govern¬ 
ment in connection with the dUcussions of 
the Joint Parliamentary Coinmittoe on the 
Indian White Paper, has said that “a states¬ 
man is a man who desires to do something 
for his country. A politician is a man who 
desires his country to do something for him.” 
We have had too few statesmen in this 
country and too many politicians. 

At the end of tho World War statesmen 
like President Wilson desired to make a 
lasting peace as a suitable sequel to “tho 
war to end war." Politicians like Mr. Lloyd 
George, Sir Eric Geddes, and indeed tbo 
whole Coalition Government, backed up by 
Lord Cunliffe, tlw Governor of the Bank 
of lUiglaad, made the end of the Great War 


the beginning of a new economic war. They 
were going to “squeeae Germany like aii 
orange till the pips squeaked." Germany 
was “to pay the whole cost of tho war,” 
calculated by our banking experts to cost 
€24,000,000,000—far more than the whole 
gold supply of th.-' world. 

A New Kactoii 

But a new factor came in when a communist 
State was .started in the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Germany still remained 
a country based and worked oil capitalist 
principles. The hate was therefore transferred 
to Russia, who had been our ally during the 
war, from tho Germans whom we had cailled 
“baby-killers.” .\ll Germany's richest [losscs- 
sions were taken from her. It was Impossible 
for Germany to find the money to pay even 
the smallest fraction of the eo.st of the war. 
Germaii ciirrmiey fell lower and lower and 
American and British capitalists saw an 
opportunity of speculating by Investing in 
Germany at break-up prices, hoping for a 
rich reward in the future. 

The Mnbi>r.E ok Intbuxatioxal Deiit.s 

Every country except America had got 
into a hopeless morass of debt owing to tho 
expense and waste of the war, and pnustically 
all tho payments coining from Germany 
passed ultimately to the Uuiti'd Btatos. 
America found herself in a boom of prosperity 
with money comiug in easily'. Sjieculation 
on a gigantic scale followed. 

America lent largo sums to Germany 
which were paid by her to Groat Brit.tin, 
Franco, and Italy, who in turn handed them 
back to tho United Siates. Onr capitaiiats 
refused to lend money to Russia, but lent 
iLillions to Germany at K per cent. Germany 
in turn lent this money to Russia at 12 per 
cent, stipulating at the same time that it 
would be paid o\cr to Russia not in cash 
but ill goods. So that with the help of 
British money Germany got the bulk of tho 
Russian trade. 

Capital knows no boundaries, no patrio¬ 
tism. Labour ever sinco ibe end of tho 
Great War has alone urged th>* complete 
wiping out of all War Debts. Many fiaild 
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thlngA have been said about the Labour 
Party and the Labour leaders for taking 
up this attitude, which is uow recognized 
by everyone, except possibly some of the 
farmers of the Middle West of America, 
tp be a necessity if there is to be any 
world recovery. 

America thought she could stand alone 
and that what liappen«*d in other parts of 
the world did not e«»ncorii lii*r. She now 
realizes that the worhl is one, and that you 
cannot have depression in one part of the 
world without its Hy>reading to other parts. 
It is as true of depression as it is of disease. 

ITxiTY in STfiPiNOTU 

The L.tbour Partv, every May Da}*, has 
joined with worker^ throughout the world 
with the slogan "Wtjrkers of the World 
Ijnite.” The workers are still slow to realize 
not merely the advisability but the necessity 
of making this slogan not just eomething to 
shout about and forget but something 
t,o net on and carry into practical effect. 
The capitalists of the world have already 
unitcsl, 

JUHTK’i: ANT> t»K(K!lJAPllY 

There has been much talk of the 
unfairness of the recent Russian trial. The 
unfairness has been chiefly on the part of 
the British (irovernment who, withrmt hearing 
what the charges were, declared that the 
men must be innocent. They asked that 
British counsel should conduct the defence 
ill Russian courts. If it were suggested that 
any fort'ignors should come into British 
courts it woulil be regarded as ludicrous. 

But what about justice as dispensed under 
the rule of ft real Britain ? Thousands of 
people are imprisoned in India at this 
moment without charge and without trial 
because of their political convictions. In the 
recent Meerut Trial the pro«*-eediug'4 lasted 
for over three years in that hot climate and 
men were sentenettd to as much as twelve 
yean imprisonment although nO single act 
was proved agaitist them of "waging war 
against the Kiug,” with which they were 
charged, and not one of them was found to 
be in possession of a single weapon. 


Even in this country, quite recently, 
Tom Mann and his colleague were imprison^ 
nut for doing anything, but for not giving 
an undertaking that they were not going to 
do something tliey had no intention of doing. 
It is about time that we looked for the beam 
in our own eye before we looked for the 
mote in others. 

WoUIiS AND A(*’ri()NS 

One of the difficulties is that tlie actions 
of our (Tovernujciit do not sijuare with their 
words. Mr, Ramsay MfH‘J)onald wimt off 
to (icnevi to attend » Disarmament 
Conference. On th(‘ same day the First Lord 
of the Admiralty iiitrodneed into the ITou.-«e 
of Commons the Naval l^stiinatos inenasiiig 
our expenditure this year by abi.nt d,l>00,000 
on the Navy alone, including the building of 
twenty-one nev\’ warships. That eertsuiily 
was not th(* way to prove to the world that 
\vc‘ were ill e.irne.st about Disurmament. 

I'he Ooverument professes to be anxious 
about Housing. Never was a large building 
programme more neoessary in this country-- 
not merely because of the disgrae.efiil slums 
in most of our large cities, but beeansi* of 
the impossibility of Markers’ rmiting houses 
at anything like aii economic rent. Yet wc 
are paying .120,000,000 every year to keep 
300,000 builders unemployed. 

The Royal Commission on Land Drainage 
in 1927 reported that no less than 1,279,000 
acres of agricultural land in this country are 
rendered more or less useless by floodiug. 
To spend money to make this land really 
fit for growing the food we urgently require 
would be real economy. Nothing i.s done. 

There are 30,000,000 of workci’S in the 
world willing and anxious ,to get work and 
yet we carry on with the foolish system by 
which tens of thousands of others are over¬ 
worked and not allowed to share their 
work. 

There is abundance and more than 
abundance in the world. The work should 
be shared, and, as a preliminary, the hours of 
work should be drastically cut down and 
hours of leisure increased. 

Great Britain, unfortunately, at Geneva 
has opposed a forty-hour week, and will 
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oppose it so ioiip as we have the kind of 
Government we have. 

WaSTK \N1> lNrOMI*KTK.V< K 

Within the last two years Brazil has 
destroyed no less than l,Si)5,52i,000. lbs. of 
cntfee. The world population is approvi- 
tnately 1,SI4{),500,000—so that there has been 
destroyed just over I lb. of coffee for every 
person in the world. As President Roosevelt 
said at his inauguration : 

•‘N'aturc still .aftnnls) her Ijounty, hut. t.hr irenerons 
use of it. languishes in the rery sight of siipjily. 
This is priinanlv beraiisc the rulers of the 
etehiinge ol inaiikiuii's goods have failed through 
their own stnhborniiess and their own ineompe- 
tenee " 

It is the incompetence of eapitali.sts that 
1ms brought not only this conntry but the 
whole _^Yorld to the stage at which it is at 
present. .So long as goods are produced for 
profit and not for serviee, these conditions 
will go on. 

Tisy 

Sir Austen Clianihcrluin, in one of his 
poat-war speeches, said ; —“I profoundly 
distrust logu* when it is applied to politics," 
Lord Selborne, a nioinber of the Cecil family, 
spoke of the “^glorious incapacity for clear 
tliiiikiijg, which is one of the distinguishing 
marks of our race.” And the late Lord 
Roseberry said that we in (J-reat Britain 
always “muddled through.” We do usually 
muddle through—but why be proud of it ? 

The absence of logic in onr politicians 
has led us to the most hopeless mess the 
world has ever been in. Why not, instead 
of merely crying down Labour, consider the 
logic of the propositions she puts forward ? 
Why not try the application of a little logic 
to our national and inturnatinaal affairs ? 
In any event it could not lead to a worse 
mess than that in which we find ourselves— 
but we are confident that it will lead to a 
very mucfi better and happier state of affairs. 


BDrTi’ATroN 

We are being told that democracy has 
failed, but democracy can only fail if we fail 
in education. Kducation, the fullest and 
best education, should be the birth-right of 
all. It will never be so while we have 
schools catering for the very rich, some 
catering for the raodernlcly woH-off, and 
others for the poor. The education of all 
should be in the same establishments and 
available free to all. This would be one of 
the soundest national investments that we 
could make. 

Among the most important members of 
the community are teachers. They should 
be of the highest standard and well paid. 
I am very glad to think that I voted against 
the reduction of teachers’ salaries when it 
was proposed in the flouse of Commons. 

We only spend about .5 per cent of our 
national income on the best of all invest¬ 
ments, the education of tlie people. France 
spends more ; Norway nearly tliree times us 
much ; Denmark and ilollHiid about four 
times a.s ranch—and Switzerland nearly five 
times as much. 

Wc spend more than twice the amount 
on armaments that we spend on education. 
A child at an eiemontary school in this 
country costs about .twelve guineas a year. 
A cadet at Dartmouth costs i‘>00 a year 
to train Jiira for war. We throw two or 
three hundred thon.saii(l children out of the 
schools every year and on to the market to 
scramble for employment. They can only 
get employment at the e.\'ponse of able-bodied 
men and women who are put out of woric. 

Surely this is a time when these children 
should be kept at school and at educational 
and training centres to give them that finest 
inheritance that any child cun get to fit him 
for the battle of the world-a first-class, 
all-niund education. 

27th April, 1113.3 
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1. - INTRODUCTION 


B ritish pfiUcy in India has bfvn diclnfeiid 
mainly by an un«wprvinff resrard far tho 
rnrt.hfTanco anil consolidation of British 
political and oconomio intoreHts. Tho history of 
Indian constitution has, therefore, h.*t*n charactcrij!- 
ovl by a deep distrust of Indian nationalism and 
tho progress of reform ha' boon nocessarilv slow. 

In thi* G>vernm<mt of India was 

transferred from tho 0>mpanv to tho C’rown, and 
tho Secretary of Stale cime to exorciso political 
control over Indian affairs. A nominated 
legislature was estihlishi'd at the centre and in 
tho provinces in Thoic legislative bodies 

were enlarged and a modified ayatem of indirect 
repreaentation was intisidnced in 1S3‘2. The 
Councils aa established by the Acts of IRfjl and 
1892 were cmpoweroil to discuss legislative pro¬ 
posals but could not bo roganled as Parliaments 
m liny sense of the term. The Councils 
Act of 190'), gave larger opportunities for dis- 
discusaion, but hanllv anv re.il powers to the re¬ 
presentatives eleeti‘tl indireetlv to the various 
councils. 

The new policy that was adopted in the 
famous Declaration of ,\ngiist20, 1917, wh« in 
a aonae. forced on tho British politicians hy the 
exigencies of the war. Tho period of 
Indian constitutional history hetwivn 18"9 end 
1905) was characterized hy nssoeiation of Indians 
with tho bureaucratic government to appease the 
agitation of the politically minded people. The 
underlying policy was merely to tone down the 
rigours of burmucratie nilo. The declaration 
of August 20, 1917. on the eontrarv, promi.sed 
“responsible government in India .as an integral 
part of tho British Empire.” The Instruments 
of Instmetious to the Governor-Ooneral dated 
March 1.5, 1921 goes further. It says, “for above all 
things it is our will and ploasure that th" plans 
laid down by our Pariiament.. . may come to 
fruition to the end th.at British India mav attair. 
its duo place among onr * Dominions.” The 
language is clear enough and does not require 

• These psneni are eonfrihutions from members of 
Tnp. PoMTros Club, “a fellowship whose fundamental 
ohieet is to promote the scientifie study of soctal, 
pcliticBl and administrative prtdilctns with special 
referenre to India,” rercntly forinod in Calcutta. 
The contributaons are the result of eo-operativo dia- 
ouBsbn at meedoge of the Club in which the momb«rB 
took part. The writt^ whose nkmes hppear at the 
top iaithited diaeoarioos on thdr re^eietive knbjecta. 


any comment. The ssme principle wa« reafTirmed 
in the famous Irwin Declaration. This Declaration, 
which had the authority of tho British 
Cabinet behind it, recognized that it was “implicit 
in the I>L’(;]aratie:i •>! 15)17 that the natiira) 
issue of IiidiaVs ron.stitutional progres.s, a« there 
I'onloinpluted, is the attainment of Dominion 
Status.” 

The history of ennstilutional reforms in India 
under British aegis is jilso a history of broken 
promises, the, Irwin D.'claration and, for 

that matter, even since the inangnration of the 
Reforms, in 1921 sedulous attempts have hcon 
made to whittle down the declared aim of 
British policy in Itulia. The White Paper is 
an uniuistakitl jiroof of this suhversivs 
attempt in as much as it docs not contain even 
a bare mention of Dominion Rtitus for India. 

The present conSfitntional proposals do not 
even constitute a basis lor the framing of the bill 
U> be pivscnted in due course to Purlin men t; 
for, the White Paper, we arc now told, is 
merely a basis of discussion for the .joint 
Select Cominilteii. It will bo open to the 
Committee to review the constitutional position 
anew an<l make whahwer proposals it think- 
'Uitahle. The labours of tlv. Round Tahl< 

t'l.inferencus, in a way, come to no purpose 
and tlie real position of the much adverti.sc(l 
Cion ferenCA’i.s bo<'orne.s at once clear. 

The pri'-miuisites of the Fedornlion, matnlr 
in the shape of tho consent of Indian State', 
re]mj.seiitiiig at least one half of the total popu¬ 
lation of the Stati's and the establishment of a 
R.‘Rerve Bank acceptable, in effiwt, to the 

City in iiOndon, are not conceived in goodwill 
towards India. This latter condition has u 
sinister economic signiffeance .»f its own and is 
particularly humiliating to India. 

The proposal of an Indian Federation between 
t^*© Biitish Indian provinces and tho autocratioally 
governed Indian States though^ generally wel- 
comeil, in principle, at its inception, has assumed 
such a curiously incongruous character as to mak«" 
even enthusiasts look askance at it T he privilege d 

S isition of the Indian Statos in ^tlS’'I!DSiStacr<d 
fiir accession to'Cho I^eraiibn^ on their own 
terms. throiigh'Bpmal'“ltTSlTlto»dnts of Aco^ion 
the scheme Ffiderfti Finwncift in which *h‘- 
States as © IS ui m ii w d -with' te^nri! 
luao^gfj .Itnd even the tniliai period of tiheix 
payments ; the ^aominated’ retagsentalion, in bo th 
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to tho Statfts in mdier {PisproporETonlitR numbers . 
the a bsolu te a bsetioe of any voice of the new 
<^o v(.»rna ^^t in matters relating' to the ' States, 
which will become a Special respohsiBHilv’' of 
the Governor-Qonoriil nhil a 'charge of the 
ViciToy--arc among the features that mark out 
the Iinlian Federation proposed in the White 
PapcT as ‘unique’ in its constitutional aspect. This 
Hi-ems to make, British India a ‘ilepeiitienc.y' 'Of 
the rn<tiim States in certain directions, ’it is 
doiiBtful if, under these and HlmJlar circumstances, 
the propos^ or even a modihed form of All 
India Fedomtioii should bo the inamcMliate 
tive of British Indian statesmen. 

Even the Siinoii Commission unlipsitatingly 
<recogni»^il the principle that “the new nnn.stitution 
should, as far us possible, contain within itself 
provision for its own development."” The_ WhJU* 
Papc^prqpflseo-to impose u{M>n India n" Vigld 
coifslTtnUon with no means of automatic growth. 
XelTTicf IS any period of transition spccinoil in 
tile piesonf proposals. In the Oovernment of 
India Act, IDll), there was a provision for a 
*taitutory enquiry after ten yeans. ITo such saving 
grace marks the pres<*nt projiosals. 

There is precious little about defence in the 
whole of the White Paper. The development 
fif a national army, upon wliich responsible 
goTerninent or Dominion autonomy depends, is a 
iiiattm' that the framers of the proposals did not 
even care to (Min.sider. Thi.s attitude aorv«.s to 
reveal in all its nakednes.s the motive behtinl 
Britisli policy in Indiiu 

The proposal to sot up the so-calle.! a.ituno ;iy 
in the provinces before the Feileration s formed 
IS wrong in principle Provincial autonomy and 
b ui-eau erutic control of the Oentral government 
cannot exist side by side. The latter 1^ sure to 
paraly.<e*'ttnd ultinintely kill the former. 

The diarchy in the llenlral gove,rnment, , the 
overriding powers, ordinary and extraordinary, 
vc*^d In ^c (lOveruor-Oeneml will' i- ender th e 
Wosii or'redppn.''n)nity in the FEsTirfaBon cora- 
ph'tcly. inettective." Provincial autonomy /likewise 
will be erdahed under the deadweight /of the 
ordinary and ppenial powers of the froverhor. 
In fant the (ifovernor-wnoral and the (lo'vcrnors 
have hecn given powers far in excess of what 
they (Mijoy teday. This is. indeed, respons-ible 
government witli a vengeainxi' 


ThMmanetai provlaiona of the White. JPapwr 
ara apoaUing. In the Federation more than 80 
DPT'cent of the total revenues will bo absolutely 
beyond the control of the Legislature. To add 
to it, the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General shall be required for the introduction 
of any measure affecting the currency _ and ex¬ 
change of the country. The creation .of a 
Stiitatorjr..iiailway Buartl by the Constitution Ac‘t 
i-s another ‘unique’ feature of the present pro¬ 
posals. This is the measure of free govern¬ 
ment ill the financial sphere that we have been 
pruinised ! 

The recoin I nondations of the White Paper 
regarding the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Polk*e Service arc (sali'ulate 1 to create and maintain 
vested interests in favour of such services, 
and are likely to undermine discipline and 
efficiency. 

'rhe rights and liberties of the Indian people 
have been a pliiything in the hands _of the oxo- 
cufive in Indio. A declaration of fundamental 
rights is essential in view of such wanton 
interference with public rights. Such rights, 
curiously enough, are sought to be safeguarded 
mainly by the dubious niethoils of Royal 
Pruclamatious and the exercise of the special 
jiower of the Governor-General or (governor. 
Again, the absence of any fundamental rights safe¬ 
guarding the position of’ the peasants and workers 
reveals u calloa.> disregard of their legitiniace 
needs and is typical of the capitalistic bias of 
the entire proposals. 

Sir Bainuel Hoare in his statement in the 
British Parliament exults over the fact that tkfi, 
ultimate sanction of the Goyernpient will bo 
derived from the British army, which srlU 1“’ 
be.vond the c<mt«4 the people. India has 

reaaoiis to be grateful to Hir Btimuel for his 
candour 

The constitution that has I)e«in offered a 
challenge to Indian iiationalinm - -a challenge 
which, wc art sure, will bn taken up in right 
earnest. 

The notes that f.iilow are a study of 
different aspects of the White Paper and 
are meant to clarify the imp]icution.s of the 
proposals without making any claim to 
originality. 


IL -THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

The Secretary of State, has been described as superintemlence, direction and control of 

the Great Mogul of WhitehalL The analogy att acte, operations and concerns which relate 

is not an unhappy one. India is ruled not to the government^ or revmiucs of India are 

from Delhi or Simla but from Whitehall practically vested in this confidentia] * adyiseT 

by his Majestv’n minister known to the of the Crown./j^nd this powerfh! servant of ‘ 
Statute as the Secretary of State. In constitu- the Crown subject to his ultimate resfamsibilitiy 
tional theory he is not an autocrat but in to the British Pariiameut is the fountain-head 

reali^ be is the Ttrtual repository of all powers, of the policy underlying tire governance of 
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India. Nor are his powers confined to polic}- 
alone ; the Hecretory of Htate has n control over 
a lar^e field of administrative detail. The 
character of the cx)ntrol over policj’ and adminis¬ 
tration depends on the petxmni equation. The 

K ience of a masterful p<‘rsonulity at White¬ 
like that of Ijord Morley leads virtually 
to persontd rule wJiereas a weak p«Tsonality 
at the India Office like that of Lord Peel 
coupled witli a .'■Iron}' Oovernor-denerttl 

like Lord Readiiij? trot'!' to establish a ttspid 
dualism of joint i«)ntrol of tlio Secretary of 
State and th«* (lovernor-denirnl. 

The powers of tlio autocrat of Whitehall 
suffered a slight diminution in aeeordanee with 
the (Joverniiient of India ^ Act, 11110. In 
corrf<«i»iity with tlie jirineiple of piutial responsi¬ 
bility Introduecfl in tlie sphere of Provineiiil 
(lovorument, and in pursuance of the devolution 
of authority to the (Vntral Government, 
the eontroi of the Soen'tary of State ovei 
die Pixiviiu'ial luid (.'eiitral Government- wa<p 
relaaed Such relaxation of control was marked 
in tlio provincial sjiher^ of administration ; 
but in reality there was hardly any relaxation 
so fur as the siihere of central administration 
was concerneil.' 

An}' further advance towards responsible 
Government must be accompanied by further 
roluxiition.' Panqfraph (IS of the Introduction 
of the iMiite Paper clearly refers to it thus: 

. i“Thf Secretary of State in (Vumeil of India 

’ifas a statutory eori»oralion.is q eoneeption 

ji^hich is manifestly ine(unpatible,,uljk«i,'_jrith 
fljl’roviwiial''_Self-government ami wfth a respoiisi- 
I'ble Federal Government.” 

<Tn ‘ttnr"fhfmulntioii oi the constitutional 

{ iroposals however, tliis jirineiple hu' not been 
ogieally given effect to .'.The .iinount of 
‘respousibility’ in the provinces or in the sphere 
of federal gcivornmeut has been hedged around 
with nunieraus limiuitionsy ami with regard to 
such Ijifiifaitipps. the SeiTetary of State will 
continue to interfen* with the «‘sj>eetive ailmini.s- 
tetione. Thus in the sple-re of provincial 
Government in mutter- the determination of 
which is by law eommittisl to the discretion ot 
the Goveriior, in matters i elating to the 
adoiiBisti'Htion of Ilxelutlcd Area- and in matters 
in respect of wliieh a special resjjonsibility is 
by law eunimitteii to the Governor, the Secictary 
of State or the (Sovcriior-GiuieMl will fiave the 
right of interfenmee.-f^ 

Bimilarly in die realm of federal government 
subjects falling within the -{>here o? discretion 
t and special iwj>on«ibiliry of the (-rovornor- 
. <T«neral^ ami his Reserveil Ifejiartments will 
f coma within the field of control of the SeiTclary 
of Btate.. 

* For the extent of relaxation of eontroi ace 
pp. 181—82 of the ^mon Report, Vol. I. 

t White Paper, Bara : 72 and (PiopoealH). 

5 White Pap«; Plata : 20 and L'l rproposals). 


His control in regard to the provincial and 
fisleral mutters enumerated abovi will extemi 
over both “'Iminjiitratixe, aad legislative.-apheFCs. 
The S«!rctary "of Slate will eome to oxeridse 
acconling to the conventions of the British 
Constitution two other powers in relation to 
Indian legislation. In the (jjat iilace he will be 
cjilled upon to deal with a bill that is reserved 
by the Governor-General for the signification 
of the King’s pleasure. 

assented to by the Goveriior-GeKSrJlPSr Governor 
will within twelve month- be subject to dis- 
nllowtmi;e iry his Majesty in Gouncil: in this 
behalf also the Seerctarv of State will oxercise 
his disci-etion. 

It is to be noted that similar provisions an' 
iound in the f’onstitutions oi Ganada, Australia 
and South Africa. The Statiiw* of Westminster, 
iy:n ami above all the conventions of /he 
constitution, however, have renileni tlie- * 
irovisions entirely harmless so tar as th<* 
loininions are concerned. It cannot, however 
be argued, for obvious reasoim. that tbese 
jiowers M'ill not be abused by the Seeretiiry 
Btate in relation to Indian legislation. 

The p.xtont ol financial eonti'ol that tin- 
Secretary of State will exercise over the Indian 
revenues is not slateil in the White Paptsr. In 
all likelihood he will continue to ivuild thi- 
authority in respect of the non-votable items of 
ejsLpemliture in the federal and provincial spheres 
of 'Government.. ‘Secondly, the S<-cretary of 
State will exercise, hi- jiDwer-- of Uuaucbd 
sufjervi-ion with regard to any money that luay 
be rcijuired by the Governor-Geimnd or the 
Governors for tin- discharge of theii sfieciiil 
resi>onsibilities. 

Thu.- at least 7~t to '*1^ tke fedend 

fiiiuni'es will come wilhlu the ' ’supervisory 
powers of the Secretary of State. In the jirovincial 
.sphere- the figures aie uot so ajipaliing. In 
the eireunibtanccs central re-sonsibility will bn 
meaningless and the much vaunted provincial 
auhmomy will be more or less a myth. 

So it upjiears from th» legislative,, ailminiatra- 
ti ye, am j.JinamiiaL. 4 io«a 8 .. .of. view |:lmt..jhe 
Scerehiiy of State .remains very mu.cUJ«hi&-aai^e 
autocrat he "Tihs hitherto ^beon.' His powers will 
sutter a ptfHial lUihinution no doubt, but he will 
be able to I'xercise an effective control over the 
Indian administration. This eontroi will bu 
large in extent in the sphere of federal govern¬ 
ment. Even in the provinces which were 

promised full autonomy, the control of the 
autocrat of the Whitelmll will not cease 

Self government that is promised is, indeeti, 
overloaded with the restrictive powers of the 
Secretary of State. 

Hitherto the have ilealt with 

the Governor-General in Gouncil who has, 
for all practical purposes, represented tb< 

paramoant power. In future, however, 

the States will have the privilege <*f 
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dealing with the Crown wliich will bi* repreaent- 
rtl ^ in India by the Viceroy deriving: his 
position and authority from r^etters Patent."^ In 
the _ matter of the Crown's relationship witli the 
Indian Ktatea the K^f^retary nf-Ktata-wiH ha the 
co nfidential adviser ; _ and in this respect the 
ViFeroy wiIT ni(^sarily come within the super¬ 
vision and direction of the Secretary of State. 

From the point of view of Briti>»h India this 


fi77 

is a retrogTHfle step. Under the proposed arranp*- 
meuts the Secretary of State (*r the Vicci'oy as 
his aicent will he able to influence the States 
agruinst progressive British India. The States will 
h.avo a <lisj>roportionateIy large shan* in the Federal 
Ciovernnient'; through the States representatives 
OTT the legislatures and the Executive, the Prince** 
may l>e persuaded to exercise a n*actionury 
influ<*n(*«* on the politics of the Federation, 


1II.--THK SKCROTARY OF STATE’S COlTNtdE 


One feature of the present constitutionul 
proposals wliich appears to be a desirable one 
IS the abolition of the (Jouncil of Indui, The 
position an«l powers of the ('ouned are iiicoin- 
patihle wi(h the developinont of democratic 
institutions. The framers of tlic propo-ials 
remaik that the* present power of vet(» poss^^3^e(l 
by_the (Wncll of Imlia over all expen<Uturi? 
fromTihe revenues of India is no less incomjia- 
tiblo' with the constitutional arrangenicnts 
outlined by them. It is. tl».*nd'ore, i>ri»posed tiiai 
after the " commencement of tfie (Constitution Act 
the ('ouiicil of India as tit pivsent «*onstitut«ff will 
ccast* to exist.. But the Secretary of Kttitc will 
be empoweretf tti appoint not les.s than three 
and not more than six persons (of whom two at 
least must have hchi office for at least ten years 
under the Crown in In<lia) for the purpose of 
ailvising him 

'riiis Advisory Council will lie cuii^idtcd liy 
the Sfccn'tarv of State aceortling to liis iliscretion 
and convenience. But jn one iuipurtuiit respect 
tins CoupciL is proposeil to Imi given large 
p owpr a. Paragraph 17‘J read with paragraphs 
and 1H9 of the Proposals reipiire the Secre¬ 
tary of StaU* to seek the approval of the 
majority of the. (.loiincil regaling any rule 
regiilalini^ the conditions of Public Servic.es in 
India with regard to which the Secretary ot 
State remains the authority charged by the 
(loiistitution. These Services will include appoint- 
nientb to the riuUan .Civil Seryu^ tha.-Jndian 
Police Service and Ihe Ecuilesiusticul Uepartuent. 
But Chese are not all. It is further providwl tlmt 
after the commencement of thi* (.Constitution 
Act recruitment to the political department will 
be controlled by Ilis Majesty’s Uove.rnnient.'f" 
pit means tliat in practice' the Secretary of Stato 
will be responsible for recruitment and conditions 
( of these apiiointmeuts. 'Then, again, no decision 
has been arrived at regarding the question of 
continued recruitment by the Secretaiy of State 
to the superior Medical and Railway f’^rvices.ij 
The fate of these* services'is lindor consideration 
and His Majesty’s Government hojie to submit 


* Page 3 of the Intioductioo to the White Paper. 
) Be^nd footnote on page 09 of tiie l*ropo8al8. 

I l^d of para 72, Introduction, page 28, Wlute 
IPvfta:, 


tlieir ivcommciidatioiis «jn thi« imitlcr to the 
•loiat Sdect C'oniniiltee. Finally, the method 
of reeniitincnt tor iippointmoiits to tho Foreign 
l)eimnni<*nt_ which , will be u special cluvcge of 
the (ToVernor-deneral hii.s not vet fioen ih’tcr- 
liiTned. 

From the reactionary troml ol events in 
England in relation to her Indian policy it may 
lie infiTred that the ]Medieal, Railway and Foreign 
department wrvices along with appointments 
to the Indian ('ivil Hervii*<*, the Indian Police 
and the Eccl("-iiHtieal iVpartmenl will also 
come to be controlle»l exclusively by tin* Secre¬ 
tin y t»f State. Witli regard to these services, 
llieivforc. the Secretary of State 

will he n*i|iiired to lay before his advisers, and 
to obtain the couearivnev of the majority of them 
to, any draft ot rales which he pro{x)sea to make 
liiidet the ('onstitutinn ,Vx't for the purpose of 
regulating conditions of siirvice, and any order 
wbicli he proposes to make upon an apjieal 
odinissitile to him under the (Jonstitution Aet 
from any such mcml>«i.’'* 

The n.*inovtd of the serviivs from the (‘ontioli 
of tho Government of India or the ProvinciaJ 
(Toveriiineiits js fraught with grave tlangor.* 
The eflect of this stab* of things will be that 
the Fetleral and Provineiul (lovernraents will have 
praetically no control over a large number of 
their own servants. It will be (liptndt in the 
circumstances for the 'reVponslTiIe" miiiistefs to 
tlischagje their respousiln'litics to Jdieir respective 
le^Iatures ih so far as such .wiu hdve 

li^’ _or jao contoei over tlieij '’servants in. wEose 
hoada ”th,c.. actual. JtduunwtratiQn will Hiie. In 
times of (‘rise-s, in particular, this independence 
of the st*rvu*(* will lie found to be fraught with 
gmve danger to tlio State. Further this freedom 
from control by authorities in India is sure to 
lead ,to insubordination, intrigue, constant friction 
and subversive propaganda ^ the nierabers 
of these Favoured services. 'The fundamental 
principles of responsible government demand an 
abandonment of t he docJ rine of special interest 
created m.fayour of'Scime'’or^ Services. 

The question was thoroughly threshed out at 
the Services Bub-coininittoe of dto First Round 
Table Conference. 


IVoposak, Pam 179. 
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^Whaterer dectitiion may be reached aa to the 
ratio,*' rana the Report, “the majority of the Sub- 

( mramittce hold that the Tccnutinp anthority in 
^ future should be the (Jovmiraent of India. 
They should leave to that authority the decision 
of all questions snch as conditions of recruitment, 
service, eraoluincnts and control. Those who lake 
this view attach imfiortance to complete (control 
ovor^the services bcinjr \cHtcd in the (Viifral and 
Provincial (lovcnmiciits ’’ 

Tlio fniiiKTS of tlio present proiiosals have 
completely (|isrep:tiri]e(l the wislies of tho nmjority 
of the W^viees Hiili-committee. In the interest 
of di.seipliiie and efficiency the British Parliament 
should yet ‘m.hi its way to aeeept the wise 
reeomiuondntions of the majority. 

The Advisory </Ouneil whieli will practieally 


determine the rules of the Services _ will _ in ail 
likelihood be a citadel of ruction like the 
Council of India which it will replace. This 
Council which is to consist of a strong element 
of retired civil servants will tend to create and 
maintain vested interests in favour of the 
Bervk-es to the detriment of the common goml 
of India. 

In fact the proposals of the British Govem- 
meut ngarding the Services are contrary to tho 
fundamental principles of sound administration. 
Good and efficient govennnent in the iuierost 
of the people of Imlia demand the complete 
control of the All-India Services by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 


IV—THE Gf>VE11NOIW^ EN ERA1 


Tho Govcnior-Oenoral is the hoMer of the 
most responsihio, the most pieturesnue and tho 
most dignified office outsido England. As 
Viceroy he repro-sonts the King, and as the 
‘Oown visible in India’ he is surrounded with 
dignity, formality ami ceremony. 

The Governor-Ocnernl is the chief executive 
officer of the Crown in India, and he is in 
nH.sociatioTi with his (/ouncil inve^rjed with the 
HUporinteiidence, direction and control of. the 
' whole civil and military government of British 
IujIui. As such flie Govemor-GeniTal in Council 
is r(H(uired to pay iluc obedience to all orders 
that he may rei'eive from the Recn’tary of State 
|u (’onn<-il. The Governor-General in Council 
is in the M-eond place tho ag(>nt ,of the 
Paramount Power in its ndatioiis with the Indian 

This being the con.stitutionul positi<ut of the 
Govonior-Goiieral he is c.lnth(‘d‘ with va.st 

execn(.ivi‘ and legislative powers, direct <'r indirect. 
‘*Tlie Governor-General, or Viceroy of India 
and the (J/ar of Unssia are sometimes said to 
bo the, two _ great autocrats of the mmlcni world. 
But, save in the cune ol a man ot rue capacity 
and lonv. an anlocraf, specially if like the 
Viceroy he comes for a lew yeais to a strange, 

land, must be largely luidei tlio infhienee of 

advisers who an* tlieronghly familiar with the 
work to ilone; and this is the mon- true when 
those udvksei.s, incliuiing his own privato 
belong to a great organ ismtion with a strrmg 
*‘esprit tie cer/«.’'* In fact, India inkpot rtllf3 

by on individnal, the Gowrnot-Geneittil,'Tine 1iy 
a Cotamittee, tlio tiovernor-t Joiieml hi (iouncil. 
This roiiiains trtStO In sjiite of the constitutional 
provision that dm Govi rnor-General may 
reject the advi^ of his Ckiuncil and act on his 
own responeibiUty if in any matter his judg- 
/raent is that tho safety, tr,uiqul1ity or itit>rcet8 

• Lowell-—OowrnmeR/ of Knsfand, Vol. II 
pages 421-22. 


of British Imlia so demand. In fact Indian 
government is a typical example of bureamwatic, 
rule; s ubject to the supreme . caatol of the 
S ocrcta ^—flLJBiate the ^t'l^ni^r-GoneraT" in 
Council exercises unlimited Dowfirs. legijilktive, 
adnnni.slrjulve_ and finanoial. 

The fot-iiikl r«gislativh powers of the Governor- 
iGenenil are indeed formidable. Jn the fii-st 
place, pQjpoua . atucticia of the Governor-General 
IS requiml for _ introduction in tho Central or 
Prov'inciiil legislatures of «*ertain classes of 
legislative proposals; secondly, the Governor- 
General po.sspsse«. In caso of fniluri' of either 
chamber of the Indian legislature to pass e8.sen- 
tial legislation, PPWer. of. ..cuiliiicatiion for 
securing the snfet)',* tranquility or the interest 
of British India, or any part thereof. In the 
next placi* the Governor-General possesses the ■ 
v*'tq both over Central anti 
iffovincial legi.-tlatToii. And finally the Governor-' 
General possesses the power of eniergenc}' 
legislation, bettor known as ordinances. 

The financial dictatorship of tho Governor- 
General _ in Council is complete. Kxfienditure 
on certain costly heads including interest and 
sinking fund chujges. defence, political anti 
ecclesiastical departments are authorized hy tho 
Governor-General in (’ouneil without being 
votetl. As n*gards volohle expenditure which 
amounts to about 20 p. o. of the total Indian 
revenues, the Governor-General in Council is 
empowered, if the I.<ogislntivo Assembly declines 
to vote a demand, to restore a grant covered 
by such a tlemand. 

The constitutional prtnciple.s underlying the 
White Paper proposals according to their 
authors, are funilnmentally difierent from the 
laws of the prefent constituUon. Hence the 
implementi^ of the proposals as contained in 
the White Paper would require the repeal of the 
Government of India Act. 

“On repeal of the present Oovernment of India 
Act, all powers appertaining and inddeotal to U»* 
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(?<iTeromeiit of Britihh IniUa will vwt in the 
Omwn ; and trannUion from the exUtinft cnn^tit1l- 
tinnal position ■ will be eflfivted by making them 
exorcinaiile on behalf of the Crown by the 
iiOTOrnor-General, the Governors and other appro- 
priato authorities establisheil by or under the Con¬ 
stitution Act. 

“The office of Governor-fJcneral of the Pedern- 
tion will be oonstitiitied by Letters Patent, and 
that document will set out the powers which the, 
Governor-General will exercise sw the King's 
representative.’’* 

ft will appear from tiie above tiiiit the 
ffovornor-Clencml in the jiroposed Constitution 
of India will represent the British Crown. 
Today, aeeonling to convention, the Vieeroy 
and not the Governor-Geneml symbolizes the 
British Crown ; under the now armngement' 
botli the offices of the Viceroy and of ^ the 
Coveriior-ffoneral will represeni the British 
(Irown. But the two offices will ilerive their 
positions from tivo IjCttiTs-Patents. The (lovernor- 
G('neral will exercise the powers (*otiferred upon 
him by fin* (loiistituiion .Vet as ilii* Exofiitivo 
Head of the Federation : the Viceioy will ^■xercise 
the pow^YS of the Ch’own in reliifion to the States 
principally in the numerous multeis outside 
the iisleral sphere. With these tlie (ionstitutiou 
Act will not, of course, lie eoncenied 

T he nro&ont eonstitutioual proposals cifo ct it 

\ (iiTH’tff n<>f^Geiu*Tiu in (loiinri! as thi* suprtMne 
exocutive in India will eeasc to exist and oiil 

^of its iisbes will emerge J\. .'.lyurcliical exw-miye. 

JDefence, foivign relations mid eeclesTiistieal 
department shall be the reserv'cd siibjec.ts under 
the charge of the Governor-fleiieral who will 
tip]>oini not more than tlirwi counsellors to help 
him ill the adniinistratiori of tlieso siil>jecL>- 
who will he responsible to him. Other subjects 
shall be in charge of ministers rosponsible 
to the federal legislature. It is jirovided that 
the Governor-General will, whenever he thinks 
fit, preside at the meeting of thc' eouncil of 
ministers 

The defects of dyarcbv are well known. Dyarchy 
is a form of government that is divided against 
itself and naturally gives ris** to _ friction and 
mutual jealousy. It destroys the unified character 
of administration ami is thus destined to under¬ 
mine governmental efficiency. Moreover, the 
reserved departments like defence, etc., under 
the direct charge of the Governor-General 
together with the other non-votable items of 
expenditure will swallow up more than 80,p. c. 
of the total revenues. Thus tlie federal ministers 
will have to work under a financial handicap 
of a very serious nature. 

The only reasonable alternative to diarchy 
is rtie concession of faU responsibility at the 
oeptre. It will mean that, the throe subjects 
now described as resnrveil wiU have to be placetl 

N 4 iW 

* Paragrapbii 9 and 10 of th« Introduatioo- 


«7!l 

in the hands of ministers. In onlor to allay 
British fears and suspicions Indian opinion may 
be prepared to accept, in the transition periofl, 
reasonable safeguanls with «*gjird to these 
subjects -safeguards that are ili’nionstrahly in 
the interests of the Indian p(>ople. 

The Governor-General will iMwlride tlie 
propfxseil e<in.stitution of the feilenition like a 
colossus Subject to tic ultimate eontnd ol tlm 
Si^eretary of Slate he will dominate the Indian 
political situation. Freed from the clu'ck of the 
Goiiriell he eniiTges ic a real autocrat, possessing 
vast formal aiul mfonn.il powers of far-reaching 
import ITis powe.r.-i will inelude : 

(n) I’lnvera over reserved miliji’ets 
(h) Powers in ndiiuoa lo m.itfiTs affeelin.; hi« 
"sp'X'iiil n’Hponsibiiiiy ' 

(r) I liNeretinimry Power¬ 
PC ' Kinergency jfiwers : 

(1) those relating to lieKorvod IVpanmenth and 
“Spiydal ll‘'hiionsituIities of thcGovemor-General” 
{iM those relating to tranhferrwl siiiijeeU 
tel I'l'oclaniutory fiowera 

if) I'oweis that nniy by Pevoliuion Rules be 
nHsigiied to tlie (lOvenior-Gpiiend over the dis- 
oreluitmry powers of the Proviiieinl Governora, 
th* latter’s “Special responsihilitics" or over 
Kveliided Areas 

li/) Oilier legislative and finaiieail powers 
(At K.xeiimive pow’en r<.‘g«irdtag the administra¬ 
tion of liritisli Kuliicliisiiin. 

'rile powei' of the Governor-Gimeral over 
R"S(‘rved Department*' have been dealt with, 
'riiey intnaliice eornplieiitions and diffienltiea 
which jH'ople attonipting to work the constitution 
will not 1)1 able Lo surntoiiiii. 

'rhe doefriiie of “Special Responsibility'' 
introduces iirtlier <iiilie,ultie*'. l*iiragrnph IS of 
the Proposals runs tlius: 

“Apart, from his c.xeliisive rcsjmiisibility for the 
Reserved Dcp.irtmnnts the (loveraor-Generul in 
HdinimstTiiiing the government of the Fisleratinn 
will bo deelaiisi to have n spt»cial responsibility in 
respect of- - 

(n) the prevention of any giavi* menace to the 
peace, or tranquility ol India or any part, thereof; 

(/;) the safeguarding of the financial stability 
aiifl credit of the F<Hleratioii. 

(r) The safeguarding of th<> legitimate intcnisls of 
minorities; 

(<i) the securing to the members of the public 
serviej's of any riglits provideil for them by Uie 
Gonstitntion Act and the ssfi^uarding of their 
li^itimate interests ; 

(r) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 
(f) the protection of the rights of any Indian 
State; 

(ff) any mattor whicdi afTeets the administratioa 
of any ue)atrtment under the direction or control 
of the tJovernor-Geiieral. 

It will be for the Govenior-tleneral to determine 
ill his discretion whether any of the spumal 
responsibilities here di»eribcd are involved by any 
given circumstances.' 'I 

'rjte that: ftTPi given to the lloverno r- 

Genoral andur the a liove Jitmi -will appear, nb. 
foaiyiMti, to tie «« wl3e that no d eparti afint (O f 
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Tf dcTtil iictivitY yin praotiriitiv l ie bpyoad tho 
\ a ween of ‘apR^ml n‘sp 0 Il^ihp ^irvV 
I s tSpcph free goypni meat wilJ wi ther.. 

'i nterei ste yili Be~'7n~clunger~~ 

Apart f'roiij the Re-vrved J)epHrtiiiei)t'^ and 
the specified ‘Specinl Ue*<poiisibilitie.s’ the 
(Jovemor-fieneral will be ffivun what. hn«. Im'cii 
culled ‘il iscrctiofitifv power*' .’ In thi-' «*ab*p:r»ry 
of diH<'n'tionarv powers, the pieciae raiisre of 
which it will be inipossiiiie exlnuirttiveiy to 
foresee iiiitd the drattintr of the ('onstitution Act 
has rea<*1ied eoinpletion. His Ma^jestv’s (lovern- 
iinnit ainticipnte thttt the followintr mutter'* will 
Ite included: 


(n) The power to dissolve, prorojtue and suimmni 
I he leaislatiire , 

(fi) The iK)Wi'r to assent to, oi withhold assent 
from Hills, or to reserve them for the btfiiiilication 
of Ilifl Majesty’s ple^isiiie , 

(e) The i>ront of previcnis saiietinn to the intro- 
diietiriii of certain classis of legislative measim's. 

(//) Tht* }>ower to sinnnion forthwith a joint 
session of the l.ej^islatHr«* in ease of emeiiieney, 
when! posItHMiemcnt tdl the exjaiation oi the 
perual to lie jireserihed by the (toiislitiitioii Aet 
mi(»ht have serious < oiisciiiiein es 
To these arc .adiled • 

Id The power to take action Jiotwithstandinj* an 
adverse vote in the leK'slatnre. 

(/■) The ysiwoi to arrest the course of diseiission 
of mensuivs in the- Ic'j'islatiire 

(f/) Till' jMiwer to make rules of legislative 
husiiiesH III so fat as these we lenuiied to provide 
foi the dm* e\ereise of his own powers and res- 
ponHihilities. 

In countries where eoiistiUitioiuil eoverniiieiit 
prevails it is eiistoiniiry bj pivt- to the hca<l of 
the Exeeiitivc powers eon tern pint* I in ehmsiss 
lal, (b) and (d), but elauses (el, (el. (f) an*l (fr) 
are spreia! powers supposed to be <leniniided by 
the peeuliiir politieal eireiiinstiinec-. in Iinlia. 

But there arejs^ rt;iin now t^ whieh .may- wiy 

wll be eni^noyed_Jbj^^-4Jio-~ JI u vefHi j£-(jm^ rai to 
tiKea h ' tlF ~ ~i pyi^iia t . c .. den ia m la- joI tin* i_epr<'sontn- 
tTvPS of, l..th<-L_P‘'**P^‘‘ ' e’C'iflative bodii's. 

Tiiese saf'>ciuii'dni}r elaiisp.s are r*onceivid in 
deep di«tiu“t .‘Mid me tlniroiishlv mulemopratie 
and nii-ehievotis. 

Fiiiiilly tin- (Invi'riior-fii'neral will be clothe<l 
with extraordinary pow*‘rs, firstly, with n-fyard to 
Keservcil Departments and bis ‘Spceiid Ilespon* 
sibilities.' He is given in this ^ respect llie 
authority of making and ]>romu!gating (ri-dimuiees 
in case * of emorgeneips; sucji onlimiiicps shiill 
bo in fom* for a period not exeeeding six 
tnontbs. 

So»:ondIy, on tin inlvie«> of a minister at a 
time when tiie loileraJ legislature is not in 
session, the Clovcrnor-deneral wn'll have the 
authority of iamiing ordinances in case of 
emergencies. Such ordiiianoes shall ope.t:^te for 
six we^s unleas both chambers have In the 
meantime di«ip|iceved of these by rosoluiaon 
The Govemor-Ohaiefral shall bsy* the right 


of withdrawing all kimU of ordinaneos at any 
time nenoriling to his diseretion. 

Lastly, the (Jovernor-fTeneral in the event 
of a liraakdown of the constitution will he 
einjxtwert'd to assume tt) himself by Proclamation 
ail sueh powers vesteil by law in any Federal 
iiutburity as appear to him to be necessary for 
the piirpo.se of .securing tliiU the government of 
the federation shall be earried on efteetively.^ 
A Proelanmtioii so is.sued will have tlie snnie 
force an<l ellect ns an Aet of Piirliniiient; and 
it will remain in force for six months unle.ss 
it is in the nieantiino approved by a Kesoliitiou 
of both the Houses of Parliament Sueh 
Proeianiations may lie revoked I>y Ke.solution 
of both TIoUfte.s oi" PiirliiiiiienL 

The extraordinary powei"- of t!ie (iovernor-" 
(Jeneral are in fact a body of ultim.ib' powers 
that have U> be given to the chief I'xoi'utive to 
meet extivnic ciinTgencie'' The recent experieni'e 
<»f the use <>l tlie eiiu rgerit jiowers ot thi* 
fiovernor-Geiieral natiiniUy gives rise to 
legitimate appieliinsinn. Bill, anyway, jirovision 
,lius to lie made tor emergencies like the lueak- 
lowii of the constitution. A}I tha t nun be 

l eiiiiiiided tlmt tlii^—ulectcir^kitfislatiH'e -should 
timZ- hjial n titboiitv to ludge ,wh ethei 
i ivlinan cc nr Proi'lumati on is recpiireiT. J>y the 
>xigciicic.s of till' s it uati on. 

'TrTS important bt note in niis.-iiii ir the rcli itioii 

i ) etwts‘ii the, ( Imrei-tior-f!ciigjcal— and the k 'edefitl 
etnalntiire.* * Ih- will have tlie onfiniirv 
Iglit of iis-cnting to, or withholding his as.sont 
from, or of reservation of a lull for the 

signification of Hi' Majesty’s pleasure SotKaidly, 
with regard to Reserved Departments and the 
‘special responsihilitie.s” of the (loveruor-fieneial, 
he will iiave the power, in case tho 

legislature rofuses to pass an Aet, of enacting 
a legi.slati\c meiisuri- which will be know'ti as a 
(Trovernor-f leneral’s Aet. This propusid hjis the 

merit of_can<iom '- ihoiudi - it- -iiwfka . the—ly’ighl 

of n utiH'racy . 

fiT the federation the fipancial powers of tlie 
(lovenior-fienern! will also be considerable. The 
(rovernor-( Jeneral will nialSf! demands for grants 
and finally authenticate all approjiriatiuns. In 
eases whim he will lie unable to aneept the 
proposals of his ministers or tla* decision of the 
Ijegislature, for the jiroper discharge of his 
Hlieeial rosp<»nsihilitie.«, he wt_ have the power 
to bring the appropriatiou.s into accord with his 
off/t p.stimates of the requirements.’^ With regard 
to the non-votable items of expenditure which 
will cover more than M() per cent of the 
reveime.s. iletuiled in paragraph 49 of the 
Proposals, his interpretations will he considered 
as final. Sw'Ondly, tlie prcriflifin f^r fhw nppf^- 
luent- of a financiiJ the 

(rovemor-C Jeneral in the dischatge of his special 
responsibilities for Hnancial matters is a 
retrograde one. The flnanciai adviser who will 

• F*rf<? pages 40-41, Proposals. 
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ap^inted by the Gorernor-General and hold 
'his office during the latter's pleasure will be in 
all probability an aj^nfc of British capital iatTi| 
His endeavour will in that event be to furthM 
the interests of British capital Thus the finan^ 
and currency, industry and trade of India ardi 
likely to be manipulated to serve British interests 
to the detriment of the legitimate interests ofl 
India. 

*■ In the next place, s pecial consent of the 
'Go vernor-^nera l wil l _ _ be required f or 
thejjajtajductlon," a m6ri'g'~ oflfers, of_ any 
hilT the 'coinage, ' currency, imd 

thenoEfirri an_Ouniii_i2fltM Federal-JSsi.eEye 
Bank in relation to the managcoient. of currenc y 
a nd c oinage'.* 'TRia'Is'a power that is in excess 


of what the Governor>General enjoys under the 
present constitution.* The clear import of this 
provision__ is to subordinate the ecSnSnuc'tiftSRats 
of Tn(Iia“'tb Those of Great 'Britam. 

Thus in_ the legislative, executive and purely 
administrative fields the rcsponsibiliticB and 
powers that are proposed to bo conferrecl 
on the Governor-General and Viceroy are, indeed, 
tremendous. None hut a superman can be expected 
to do justice to these powers and responsibilities. 
But supermen are nue. In all probability the 
Governor-General will be crushed under the 
heavy load tiuit ho will bo ciilleil upon to carry ; 
and in the process incalculable injury will be 
done to India’s political advance and economic 
prosperity. 


V-THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE 


On a well-known occasion, Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn, then Secrctii^ of State for Indio, saifl 
that the business of Government was ‘to govern.’ 
Applying, the same grammatical method of 
dehning political terms we can define the 
business of a legislature as ‘legislation.’ The 
Indian Legislature should be, according to this 
definition, a body charged with the duty of 
making laws for the Indian people, and so it 
is, though with a qualification. The qualification 
cnnsists in the fact that lest the duty of making 
laws for this country prove too h«ivy for its 
legislators, so far as they are chosen by the 
people, a kindly Providence has decreed that a 
considerable portion of this burden be transferred 
to the more capacious shoulders of its own 
trusted agents. That these agents are efficient 
and wise and benevolent goes without saying. 
They are efficient because they carry most 
manfully the ten-ible burden that Providence 
has entrusted to them; they are wise because 
they have unbounded and abiding faith in the 
sacredness of vested interests ; and they aye 
benevolent because they are British. A few 
references to chapter and verse of our own 
constitutional Bible—-the Government of India 
Act of 1919—will bear out these remarks. 

The present constitution has however a long 
history behind it^ made up of a series of Acts 
passed by ParUament from time to tima Some 
of the more important among these were the 
Acts of 1861, 1892 and 1909. The seeds of 
representative institutions were sown in 1861; in 
1892 there was an enlargement of their scope, and 
in 1909, the Morely-MInto Reforms made what was 
then considered to be a revolutionary change in 
their powers. 

The lenslative domain of the Central Govem- 
ment under the present constitution extends 
over the whole of India, and the two 

chambers of the Central Legislature-—the Council 


of State and the Legislative Assembly—have 
between them “power to make laws for_ all 
persons, courts, places, and thiuj^s within British 
India, for all subjects of His Majesty and J 
servants of the Crown within other parts of 
India, and for all Indian subjects of His Majesty 
without and beyond, as well as within British 
India.” So far so good. But here comes in the 
qualification or^ rather the qualifications referred 
to at the beginning, and these consist in the 
specia l .powers en joyed by the Governor-Generalt 
in^e spEereTofTcgislatutp- NotwTthstandmg 
majority of elected members in both chambers, 
the Indian Ijegislature has virtually been reduced 
to impotence by these special legislative powers 
vested in the Governor-General—powers for which 
there is no warrant in any country with the 
slightest pretension to democratic government 
and which appear as monstrously inooneruoua 
in face of the declared policy of the British 
Parliament namely, “the progressive realization 
of responsible ^vernment in British India as on 
integral part of the British Empire.” Whoever 
cares to stud^ the record of the working of &e 
present constitution since its inauguration will 
subscribe to this statement. 

Let us now consider the manner in which, 
it is proposed, we should achieve the next stage 
of ow glorious journey from irresponsible 
servility to responsible partnership in the British 
Empire. 

The most important among tiie proposals 
embodied in the White Paper is that India is 
to shed her unitary form of government and 
adopt the feder ^ form instead. The implications 
of t his c hap^ Jn *t»© structure of gov^ment go 
ffifT'TSe Central Government is no more to 
remain omnipotent ; its authority is to be limited 
to matters of national important and interest 
only (the word ‘national’ may ^or not cover 
‘states’ according as the ‘states’ join tht Federa- 


* Para 119 of the Proposals. 
8l-*» 
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* Sec, 67, Government of India 1919. 
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tion or not), while the Proviuees are to enjoy, 
in theory, unrestricted powers in rejranl to matters 
that are considered by tlie framcrn of the (xnistitu- 
tion as coming within the range of provincial 
life. In the legislative sphere this change is to be 
marked by “a statutory dcniai cation lietween the 
legislative conipclenee of the PederaJ nn«l 
Provincial Ijegidatiires respectively, and the 
assignment to t'uch of ni avclusivc Held of 
competence whic.h the other will not be permitted 
. . .to invade.” It is therefon' j)ropos<>d that the 
respective legislative fi<*l<l of the <‘entr<‘ aiul 
of the Province will l»c defined in tiTins of 
the subjects wliich will be scbednlcd in the 
Constitution Act, though certain subjects will be 
recognized as (!i>ninion to both tlie t’entre and 
the Provinces and iii n*spe«*t of them, l)oth 
Federal and Provineiid liCgislatiirea will enjoy 
concurrent powers. 

An interesting and important (juestion arises 
at this point; what is to happen when Federal 
nnd Provineial laws arc in conflict. Tin- answer 
given in the White Pajier is that: 

“In the event of a coiiHict bctwreii a Ki*deral 
Law and a Provincial Law in the concurrent Hold, 
the Federal Law' will prevail, unless the J’rovuicial 
Law was reserved tor, .md has received the 
assent of the fSovernor-t tenoral. The Federal 
Ijeirislature will have no power to repeal or amend 
a Provineial Law to which the tfoveinor-ticiinral 
has thus assented, save with the prior sanction 
of the fjoveriior-tjcneral ’’ 

In short, the Governor-General i< the supreme 
arbiter in rases of conflict between the (Central 
and tlie T/ocal Legislatures. 

Jt is recognized in the White Paper tliat no 
list of subjects specifically enuiiK'nited as belonging 
to the proper sphero of either tlie t’entral or 
tho Local fTOveniment can cover the entire 
range of potential activities ai^pnijiriate to each 
and hence it is proposed 

’’to include in the Provincial list u general 
power to legislate on any matter of a imrcly local 
and private nature in the Province,-** ;M)dt in 
onler to provide for the possn. ;iiv that a subject 
which is in us inccjition of a purely local or 

i irivate charncter may subBcciucmly Uvome of all 
hdi,s interest, it is proposed to iiiako that power 
subject to a right of the (to\ ernor-Gciienil in his 
discretion to sanction general legislation by the 
FcJ,srai Lcgislatuie on the same subject-ni.atter.” 

Again : ‘Trovisioii will be maile enablnig cither 
the Federal Legislature or any Provincial Legisla¬ 
ture to make a law with respect to a rcRidual 
Hubjcct, if any. ■•■by innan.s of an Act to the 
introductioii of which the previous sanction of 
the (lovernor-Oeneriil, given at his discretion, has 
obtained, aud to which (in ease of a pro¬ 
vincial Act) the assent of the Governor-lloneral 
has been declared.” 

This is redly a clumsy solution cf the prob¬ 
lem of residual power. Jt will have the effect 
of making the Governor-General the virtual 
r^ofdtory of such power. 

Whatever the other defects of tho proposed 


constitution it cannot be denied that the compo¬ 
sition of the two Chambers of the Legislature— 
the Cnuneil of State with its 260 members 
(l.% from British India) and tho House of 
Assembly with its members, of whom 2^0 
will be representatives from British India, 
marks a ilistinct advance upon the present 
constitution. But even here there is scope for 
improvement. The Lothian Committee’s recom¬ 
mendation of dfiO members for the lower house 
has been ignored for apparently no reiison. 
Again, if there is to be real re^ponHibility there 
shouM not Ik* a nomimited element in tlie ujipor 
house ns has been firoposod. If the iilca ot a 
FciWation Iictween British India and the Indiim 
Stan*^ is to materialize, there should be a 
specific provision in the coming (’oiistitution 
Act about the method to be adopted for filling 
up the seats in the lower house ullocatetl 
to th»‘ Stoles. 'Phe iiriticiplc of ilcmocratic 
government d<*man(ls tliat. seats in _ the lower 
liou"!* shftuM be alloc,itcd to the various units 
of the Federation, whether the Provinces of 
British India or the Imlian States, on the basis 
of p()])ulation, and the method of filling up 
these seats should be the aiiino in every I'Use. 
There IS of course only fine method that a truly 
democratic country can adopt for choosing its 
legislators, and that is direct election. Though 
tho principle of indirect election by really 
7 )opu 1 iU’ chiunbors may, in certain cireum- 
stanccs, bo uccejited in the case of tho ui>r>or 
house, direct election onlv should 

bo a(lo]»t<‘d for choosing members of the 
Assembly—wlietlior they represent British India 
or tho States. 

ITow far is the propo.spd J/ogislature to enj.iy 
wider powers than tlie pre,sunt one in regard to 
control over tlio E.vecutive ? The proposed scliemo 
on tin* fac. 1 * of it cmbotlics changes of a radical 
character in this respect. Under the Act of 11)19, 
there is no responsibility in the Central Govern¬ 
ment In the new con.stitution, it is proposed, 
theoi will be Tiartial responsibility at the centre. 
This rcsi»onsibilily will be seoureil bv the creation 
of a Council of Ministers r<*.spoiisible to the 
Legislature who who will aid an<l advice tho 
Governor-General in the exercise of hi.s executive 
authority except in rf'gard to Defence. External 
Aflairs and Ecclesiastical Administration. No, it 
is not Dominion Status yet; but, then, Dominion 
Status cannot surely be far ofl' with such wide 
powers already in, our grasp—only if a few slight 
obstacles could be removed. These obstacles are 
to be found, firstly, in the provision for certain 
sjiecific powers to be exercised by tho Governor- 
General ‘in his discretion,’ independent of the 
Mmisters, and secondly, in the ‘special responsi¬ 
bility' with which the Governor-General is to be 
endowofl in respect of certain matters or purposes 
and in the discuarge of which he may diaregarfi 
ministerial advice. The authors of the White 
Paper have very cleverly and carefully seen to 
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il that in the discharire of his special responsi¬ 
bility and in the exercise of his discretion—both 
very vague words—the Governor-General has the 
run of nearly the whole field of legislative 
authority, thus reducing to mere rhetoric the bdk 
of ‘responsibility at the centre.’ All the odious 
features of the present constitution arc repeated— 
very often on an exaggerate<l scale—so far as the 
Governor-General’s special powers in the legis¬ 
lative sphere go. 

Among the proposals in the White Paper on 


this matter, there is one that is remarkable for 
its downright honesty. The Governor-General 
will be able to initiate legislation, nn<l make laws 
against the declanxl wishes of the legislatura 
An Act so passed is to be known a.s a 
“Governor-General’s Act,” This is a phrase 
which is true to tlie British tradition of calluig a 
spado a spado. No, the White Paper tloes not 
produce an impression of white lies. It is the 
stark truth at lust ' 


VI-THE PRGVINCIAL GOVERNMENT: GOVERNOR’H POWERS 


Before the introduction of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, which enmo into oflect in 
1921, the Government of India exercised control 
and supervision over the Provincial Governments. 
The Provini’iiil Governments wens no more than 
the agents of the (Central Government, whose 
di'cision and policy they were to carry out. The 
Government of India was responsible for the 
entire lulniinistrntion of British India, and the 
British 'Parliament in its turn exorcised its 
control through the Secretary of Stahi for India. 

The framers of tlie prcr-rmt constitution sought to 
bring about a change in the system described above 
by introducing a measure of responsibility of the 
oxeciilive to the j)t«ple in the Provinces through 
their electi‘d representativ«"s on the Provincial 
lj(‘gisltitivo Gouncilri. 

The intention of the late Mr. E. H. Montapr u. 
the real author and inspirer ol tKe existing 
constitution, was that in tra.nsferred subjects, 
administered by ministers appointed from among 
elected members of the Ijegislative Gouneil, 
legislation ahouhl be carritsl out with the 
approval of the (.’ouncil, and in reserved .subjects, 
administered by executive councillors, efforts 
should be made to give effect to the wishes of 
the legislature as far a.s possible. How far 
effect has been given to this intention may now 
bo .said to be a matter of histoi 7 . 

The present pn,)vinoial constitution, of., which i 
diarchy is, p e rhap s, J.h‘.' most characteristic featur p.1 
is now proposed to be supersede" by"a''conHiitu- 
tion to be moilelled on tlie proposals contained in 
the White Paper. Under the new dispensation, we 
are told, the provinces will be conferred the 
privilege of autonomy. An examination of the 
more important among the proposals relating to 
the provinces will jflve us an idea as to tlie 
nature and extent of this autonomy. 

The G overnor is the keystone of the proiwsed 
constitutTbnal “fVanjPWjrt: for J^e province,” The 
executive authority in 'a province will be 
“exercisable on the King’s behalf” by the 
Governor, and all executive acts will run in the 
Governor’s name. He will _ be the head of the 
provincial government and will act in accordance 
with InP*irVt****“~*- TnalMirrfM'rmg hft iaainyl 
by the King. Th e salary of the Govern or and 


o.f his personal and -secretarial staff tether j 
with tlieir allowanee.n will be excluded from the (' 
vote of the legislature.. 

The Governor will be declared to have a 
“special responsibility’’ in respjct of certain 
specified matters. These are; 

fa) the prcTcntion of auy grave menace to 
the jieace or tranquility of the province or any 
part thereof : 

(A) the safe-guarding of the legitimate interests 
of minorities ; 

(c) the securing to the members of the Public 
Services of any rights providetl for them by the 
Constitution and (he safe-guarding of their legiti¬ 
mate interests : 

(rf| the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

(c) the protection of the rights of any Indian 
state ; 

(0 the administration of areas declared, in 
accordance with provisions in that behalf, to be 
partially excluded areas ; 

iff) securing the execution of orders lawfully 
issued by the (Jovcrnor-( Scneral. 

The Governors of the Nortli-West Frontier 
Province and of Sind will, in addition, be 
respectively declared to have a special res¬ 
ponsibility in respect of 

(f/) any matter nflVi-ting the Governor’s res- 
ponsiblities as Agent to the Governor-General 
in the tribal and other trans-liorder areas ; and 

<i) the administration of the Bukkur Barrage. 

The Governor will have the full discretion to 
reject the advice of a minster, if such advice 
appears to him to be inconsistent with the 
fulfilment of his special responsibility in any 
matter, subject to such directions as he may 
receive from the GoviTnor-General or the 
Secretary of State. 

The Governor will, besides, bo empowered to 
enact, on hia own responsibility, special law's, if 
he thinks such action is noe«led to enable him 
to discharge the “special respcmsibilitics,” imposed 
on him. Such laws will be called Governor’s 
Acts. The Governor’s Acta w'ill htivo the same 
force and effect as a measure of the provincial 
legislature. If in any case i. c Governor 
considers that any Bill introduced oi proposed for 
introduction, or any clause thereof, or any 
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amendment to a Bill moved or propoaed, would 
affect tbe diechar^ of his “speciu respnnsibilitv" 
for the prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquility of the province, he will have 
the power to direct that the Bill, clause or 
amendment shall not bo further proceeded with. 

As regards finance, the statement of proposals 
for appropriation of n^'veniiea and expenditure, 
to be placra before the legislature, will include 
additional proposals, if any, whether under votable 
or non-votablo heads, which the Governor regards 
as necessa^ for the fulfilment of his “special 
responsibility,” and these will bo shown separately. 
Besides, certain items, such us intere.st, sinking 
fund charges and other expenditure relating to 
the raising, service and management of loans, 
expenditure fixed by or under the Constitution 
Act, etc. etc. though o^ien to discussion, will be 
excluded from the vote of the legislature. At 
the conclusion of the budget proceedings, the 
Governor _ will authenticate by nis signature all 
appropriations and the appropriations so authenti- 
co^ will be laid before the legislature but will 
not be open to discussion. The Governor will 
be empowered to inolude in the final appro¬ 
priations any additional amounts which he re^rds 
as necassary for the <lischarge of any of his 
'^‘special responsibilities.” 

The Governor will further have the power to 
promulgate ordinances for a period not exceeding 
six months. Such ordinances may be renewed 
for a second period not exceeding six months. 
At any time when the legislature is not in 
session the Governor will have also the power, 
with the (incurrence of the Minister, to 
promulgate short-term ordinanci‘s. Such 
ordinance.s will have 'to be laid before the 
legislature and will cease to operate at 
the expiry of six weeks from the date of 
the reassembly of the legislature. In 
cases in which the legislature (of both Chaml>ers, 
where two Chambers exist) disapproved by 
resolution, such ordinances will cease 1o operate 
forthwith. 

Any area within a province may be declared 
to be an “Excluded Area” or a “partially 
Excluded Area” by Order'in-Coun(*il us directed 
by His Maiesty. It has already been stated 
that the Governor will be declared to have a 
roeciiii rc^ODsibility with reference to a 
‘Tartially Exeduded Area.” The administration 
of an “Excluded Area” wUl Ijc under the 
direction and control of the Governor. It will 
rest entirely in the discretion of the Governor, 
whether an Excluded Area or a Partially 
Excluded Area should bo precluded wholly 
or partially from the operation of any Act 
or Acts of the Fcwleral or the Provincial legis¬ 
lature. The Governor will be empowered to 
administer such areas by R^ulations, amending 
or repealing any Federal or Provincial Act or 
Acts, applicable to such areas, subject to the 
approval of the Govemor-Geoeral. Any disous- 


sion in the provincial legislature of, or the 
asking of questions on, any matter arising out 
of the administration of an Excluded Area will 
not be allowed. The Gtovearnor will bav^ more¬ 
over, the discretion to disallow any resolution 
or question regarding the administration of a 
Partially Excluded Area. 

The procedure and conduct of business in 
the provincial legislature will be regulated by 
rules to be made by the legislature. The- 
Governor will, however, have the discretion to 
make nilo.s regulating the procedure and the 
conduc.t of business in the legislature in relation 
to matters arising out of or affecting his special 
responsibilities. In making such rules the 
Governor will, of course, consult the President 
or Speaker, as the ease may but in the 
event of a eonflict b(Jtween the Governor’s rule 
and any rule of the legislature, the former will 
prevail 

The Governor, moreover, is given summary 
powers to suspend the Constitution, if and 
when, he is satisfied that it is not possible for 
the government of the province to be carried on 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution Act He is authorized, in such 
cases, to assume to himself, by proclamation 
such powers as may appear to him necessary 
for carrying on the government of the province 
effectively. Such proclamation will cease to 
operate at the expiry of six mon&s. But as it 
will have to bo laid before the British Parliament 
both Uouaes of Parliament mav by Resolution 
prolong the period of suspension beyond six 
months. 

Tl y special powers wit h which the Governor 
has ."been‘1 mvested. atB. _of"_ro wide a chara'Jer 
and on so extensi ve a 3cale* ~ that th is at. p^e 
renders ’ provIhci J au to nomy jl. nullity and 
responsible'"gowroment a ^sham ., ~Tt ’has "Been 
urgM' in'■jusTSfeaffdn"oTtEe oourie, now proposed 
to be adopted, that as the Governor will represent 
the King there can be no fear of any improper 
use of such powers. The analogy with England 
and the Dominions in this matter does not 
appear to be an appropriate one. It is true that 
the King possesses very great powers in the 
Brifish constitution. But these powers are 
exercised through Parliament on the EKivi(Mi of 
the responsible minister and the cabinet. 
Therein lies the safetv of the constitution. 

In the case of the Dominions, as Sir Arthur 
B. Keith points out, although there are cortain 
limitations to the powers of the Governors 
conferred expressly or impliedly, corresponding 
with the fact tbat the Dominions are not 
independent states, 

^ “the position of the Govoruor towards his ministers 
|1 is closely annalogous to that of the King on 
I which it is based ” 

He adds : 

“Ihe Oomaor has no right to issue orders 

of any sort to them (the miniaten); without 
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tlieir advice he is powerless to act, and has 
merely by constitutional usage a very limited 
sphere of powers to refuse their advice, if he 
is prepared to flU their places, should they resign 
in consequence of his refusal, by other ministers. 

“His ministers are often satisfied if his functions 
are reduced to those of a 'rubber stamp,' and his 
connection with the poUtical side of Government 
becomes purely formal,” 

We thus find that elsewhere a policy is 
followed which minimizes the chances for the 
use of special or emergency powers. Instead of 
following an example which has been found by 
long experience to bo wise, a course is 
proposed to be adopted which would render 
iriotion between the Governor on the one hand 
and the legislature and the ministers on the other 
inevitable unless the latter choose to be his 
slaves. 

The scheme of reforms in the provincial 
sphere has been so devised that not only will 
the unremovable British Indian bureaucracy be 
enabled through the Governor, the Governor- 
General, the Secretary of State for India, the 
British jjabinet and Parliament to interfere 
in the 'adoption of progressive measures as 
also to initiate a policy of retrogression, in 
almost every matter of vifcil importance; but 


that many such matters, in which Indiana, 
t hrough tneir executive counc illors, mtnisbsrall^d 
legia^ures have now ah gp pgglirfilty tcT Tnfiaenca 
pd t!cy~andr~tgtee appropn^ 'actlpn ^1 be sluit 
o dt fr ont their purview._ The actual significance 
brannthisrTn-plain wurrt'?, is, that the autonomy 
of the provinces will be of a most impaliiable 
and intangible character. There will thu.s be 
hardly any material a<Ivance_ from the present 
very unsatisfactory position ; in fac^ the cond i¬ 
tions arc likely t o_h e m u ch w or se '^ than at^ ^ 

PTgae i^ 

Tliis view is very aptly illustrnterl in Kir 
Arthur Keith’s obscTvations in T/«j (hnstitution, 
Administratmi, and LaM>,s of (hr Empire.. He 
says : 

‘‘In the case of the DomimonB ctforts by the 
Governor to direct executive action are consistent 
only with a State where responsible government is 
yet imperfect, or where Imiierial forces are required 
to preserve order, a condition signifying that local 
autonomy is temporarily incirective.” 

And again : 

“But it is also plain that no man can effl'ectively 
serve two masters in the same capacity ; to attempt 
to do so would merely lead him to violate hia 
duty to one. or more, probably both, and to render 
ineuective his responsibility.” 


VII—SECOND CHAMBER IN THBlPROVINCEK 


The institution of a Second Chamber in 
TOme of the provinces is another device which, 
it is feared, cannot but have the ofTect of retard¬ 
ing progress and hampering the development of 
genuine democratic institutions in the country. 
Th^ IjaJn of a Second Chamber is that 

it 'Tinpe3e8__Jhe passing of fll-consldered and! 
h^t:^ measure's and the introduction of radical 
changes ''with the sanction of chance majorities. 
So long as full dominion status is not conceded 
to India, this check already exists in the exten¬ 
sive _ power of intervention that rests with the 
British Parliament, os also with the Governor, 
the Oovernor-Gteneral, and the Secretary of State, 
along with the Federal Liegislature in certain 
matters. 

(Thfl ostahlisbrnfint ^ of,, _ socond diamber 

w ouId^^ ltlflrBfoea,—aedre^ as an , additional clog to 
1 pi ^[fM8iye legislation andliievitably delay the 
ffltTOduotipn ol^ T ) rp g r e8 siv e administration.ji This 
would not Only aggravate the "present feeling 
against the powers that be, but would further 
serve as an incitement to those who advocate 
the enforcement of change bv revolutionary 
meana ^ When India attains dominion status, 

' then will be the time to consider whether it 
would be advantageous to have a revising 
Uhambw in {the provinces. 

The working of the new constitution would 
nlao show whether ia Second CSiamber 


is really needed in the changed conditions. 
The choice of U. P., Ben gal, and ,Bihar for 
the establishment of Second Chambers may be 
taken to have been made for the protection 
of cerbiin special vested interests. But the 
constitution of these Councils as propo^ in 
the White Paper shows that they will principally 
be the replicas of tlic Assemblies in the 
three provinces and would hardly serve even 
these interests. Moreover, such councils would 
scarcely be able to check the onrush of democratic 
forces. A very . difficulty and at.. the ..saiue 
time ,, delicate .question in this connection . will 
be the allocation 'of 'powers tb .tHe.t^wo 
Chambers. 

Thp. .ccoation. a .Second.^ Cli amW will 
have the effect of appentuatjjftg 'dmerenoes, 
wheie difleremjes . .'do npt ..ewaL and’JEnl'^ako 
the situation much more complex and difficult 
to deal with than is the case at present. It 
would bo extremely invidious and unwise to 
force a Second Chamber on a province like 
Bengal especlalljr when the proposal has^ been 
rejected by a majority in the Provincial Legislative 
Council, and when it is exposed j^en by sucih 
public opinion as exists in the ’^Provmc^ , after 
the indiscriminate and ruthless suppresskm of 
the Congress and the independent Ihess tfodeg 
Ordinance rule. 
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Vfll-AUTONOMY OF THE PHOVJNCT>i 


In an}’ (iisciiHsinn of tho nierit.>« of tlu* 
flchoine of autonomy for tho provin<f‘H as 
embodied in the White Paper, it i>« dilHoiilt to 
refuse to acknovriedffe ohvitnis fact that miy 
measure of autonomy witliout central reH]ionsihility 
cftiiiiot but la> vei’y ijni>erf<*ct awl shadowy. Tht* 
special and extraordinary powers with which 
the (jovernor is j)ii)po«>ed to he invest'd inakf 
him nothing short of a veritable dictator. Jf he so 
desires he may not be less relentless than 
Adolf flitli'r, not Ic.^-s ha/unlous and ovori»owcrins; 
than Sipnor Mussolini, not less stolid and 
«*trop;ressive than the t’ssars of former 
days. 

proposed aehep;jc of reforms makes 
the l^isTatu^e a. wholly iacHcbtrYoTioily. in..uiau.y 
nthtters of yihtlJiaporttuwailt will, of course, enjoy 
infiiutii'fuel lit) es For pompous and mafjniloquent 
though vacuous and inane talk. Further, 
with an attcmuatcal measure of responsibility, an 
unwanted Second (jhamher, imig'niticd and 
extended oominunid ele.e,toratcs, a Btrenptheninff 
of the eitadeLs of reaction and of vesp-d interests, 
a sedulous and adroit incorporation of methods 
with a view to dispossess! np the publie-spiritwl, 
enlijfhteiicd, and propicssive elements of their 
due and proper share of representation, and by 
divestinp the legislature and the people of powers 
hitherto possessed by them, it is not difficult to 
iniapinu how hard it will be, in some fif ihe 
Provinces at least, to iiehieve any suhsUmtial 
mejisure of progress so long as tlie projiosisl 
exmstitution is allowed to remain on the HUitute 
Book. 

The doniund for autonomy for the British 
Indian jirovinecs has a long an 1 chequerod 
hisfiory behind it. It will lie renieinhereil, now, 
pe-rhapH, witli melancholy satisfaction, how John 
Bright fought for this idea three (piaru*r.s ol a 
century ago, when the government ol India was 
tninsferrei from the East India (lonqmny to the 
British (Vown. That great Englishman jmt 
forw’unl his case before the B.-Irh iwoplc with 
his unrivall d elomienee and iievet-failing zeal 
for a ripbteoun euisc. The mop' he eonsidered 
the subject, the more he diseussul it with 
member- of that House ainl with eentieiuen 
conne'ted with Jiidia, the more he was eonviiici^d, 
eaio liohn liright, in the course of a speee.h in 
the British House ol (lominons in 1 «'>■:<, that 
they woidil not In' able to make a single stop 
toward.s the improvement of India unk.-;n they 
changed the whoh* systi^ni of government, unh^ss 
they gave to each Prcaitleney a gov<Tnnient with 
more independent power than was ])Ossessed by 
it then. 

“What we want to mate," he explain^ in 
« another sjieech in the Koipk' in the same year 
*’» to make the Gov 0 rnmwit«i of the presidenciefi, 
Governments of the iieople of iho presideneies ; 
iK)t trovernTBents of the eivi’ Hervaats of the 
CJrown,” He added : “If that were to go on for 


a eenturj' or more, there would be five or six 
Preeidcneics of India, bnilt up into bo many com¬ 
pact Htatea; and if at any future period the 
sovereignty of ICngland should be withdrawn, we 
should leave so many prcsidencieH built up and 
firmly eompanted together, each able to to support 
its own iudepcudoiice and own government, and 
we should lie able to say, we had not left 
country a prey to that anarchy and discord which 
1 liclicve to be inevitable if we insist on holding 
these vast reiritories with the idea of buildiug 
them up into one great empire.” 

The inclining ol these words are plain and 
unanihigucius. And although the demand that 
John Bright made baa been repeatetl, both in 
Jilngland and in India, all these years, the result 
is that we are now confronted with an arraiige- 
inent suggested by the British Govern men t which 
is designed t o k ceu the Provinces in all_ ihntfc^ 
\of-mn^f^ unportancTlicd lo'ffie TcadTng strings 
pf'Ilie'*Seere£afy' of 'State' Iihll “hTs"" agenfs. The 
|*rovIn(vs ' will rolrtalri, ‘ in fact, as far bn from 
any mcnsuri' of genuine mitonomy as ever. 

For close upon a century it has been urged 
that if till' people of tins country are to be 
allowed to realize their , dijstany, .to attain, the 
full statifire” of' inanbpod, this cannot be done 
undof tliu unmeasured ami interminable 
tutelage of a foreign bureaucracy; Thpy* Should 
be given the power of popular self-rule, if they 
are to be enabled to achieve progress in the 
various spheres of niitional activity, fan it he 
said that the projiosals relating to the provincial 
constitution embodied in the White Paper fulfil 
tliih test even to a partial extent ? The late 
Mr. Montagu’s .scheme of reforms, whatever 
might be its defects and shortcomings, arouscil 
some amount of enthusiasm because there was 
a tacit acknowledgment of this important fact 
in his numerous speeches and writings on the 
subject. Sir Samuel Iloare’s proposals show in 
the clearest possible terms that the power to 
control the activities of the provinces in respect 
of almost every iinportunt mutter is proposed to 
Im’ kei»t in the powerful grip of the British 
otti.'ial and ailministrator. 

To ensure that those elements of the people 
who arc unenlightened, opposed to change and 
wedded to .sectional and vested interests should 
have the ascendancy, wliatever may happen to 
the country, should in no case., bo the objective 
of a living constitution. Vet, even a cursory 
examination of the constitutional proposald 
now placed beforo us leaves no room for doubt, 

at least so far us Bengal is cone__ 

efforf has bfeC'h spared to se cure fSa . eud. The, 
eoggfitiuion, in Tm'V Is "proposed” w be fwfijSRr 
iB"^ucH" a 1 ^, that if wl^iSTSfy*'' 

4be- yreg f eHs i Tw- sections—ter" l a e qui rir adequate 
s tren gth and convert itself into an effbctiVe power. 

wUl be'"*'femembered ’that' the '“Stearetefry 
of State for India in defending hie Mdieme of 
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Tpforms against the attacks of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and his followers montioncil it as one 
of its merits that unless there was a landslide 
there was no chance of the progressive elements 
—“extremists” was the word ho used —to gain any 
power either in j^ngal or in the Federal Li^gisla- 
ture. If British statesmen are not able at this 


juncture to show tho rauroge and the statesman¬ 
ship that the situation denmndH by decoding to 
tho wishes of tho people and modify the prono^ids 
of the White Paper on a geiierou'' hcafe, tho 
result will, it is feared, inevitably be to stimulate 
tho growth of such elements as are a menace to 
peace, progress and prosperity. 


LX-FRANtJHISE PROPOSALH 


The relation between the governed and the 
Crovernment would depend largely on the consti¬ 
tution of tho electorate, to whom the exe(*utivo 
shall be ultimately r(*si)onsible. The reality o f 

pop'ilar eontrnl—osw— £L>veri ^ment . OOnsUtyfaiS 

one^ijf^Ofi . chariy;.(iprlati<l featurea of demo eraey. 
The WhitD Pa 7 >er piDpasals, lookcfl at from this 
stand-point, appear highly unsatisfactory, halting 
ami, in tnany directions, reti’ograde oven when 
compared to the univers:illy disliked present 
system of fninchi.s(!. “Classes excluded from a 
simi-e in fJovernment have always been claa-ses 
excluded f^opi a share in benefits,” f-ays Laski, 
ami we may add that elissos given special 
powers will work th(' umloiiig of the ediiie.«' of 
demooraey as well as the better interests of their 
own. 

. The Whi te Paper franchise fw-heme is based 
joii £he 'I^ltiT^n " ' the ■Communal Award 

1 and' t}ie i’oginix" "Pact. Tho Lothian Report 
ob'Sforved tliat the ^iroperty Qualifi cation “is 
well-understood in Tnaia, where it BliiTheen in 
force for lo<’.al bodi<‘S for nearly two genera¬ 
tions. It was ueeoptod by the Southborough 
('ommitbHi . . . and ... it is now well-osbi- 
blislied and eommamls general approval.” The 
White Paper, .luts- ^accepted it as the basis of 
franchise, wijtu_ ..a Uuctun*. of eaucahoiial 
quainreutiQn. Both these qiialllications would 
tliffer in relation to difitjnmt communities, in 
order to maintain their respectivo proportional 
strength. Neither the eonstmsus of progressive 
opinion against the eontinunnee of a predominat¬ 
ingly property qualificHtioii, nor the need of 
an early adoption of an adult franchise as a 
nun qua non of democratic government (even in 
some such form as was recently adopted in Ceylon), 
has been given the consideration they deserved. 

For the lower house of the federal legislature 
the present provincial franchise, with some 
modifications in the ease of Bihar, Orissa and the 
Centrid Provinces will he adopted. The present 
ratio of women to male electors will remain 
unch»iged. This is expected to enfranchise seven to 
eight miliions of people, i.e., a population of 2 to 
'•i per cent for the whole of British India.* 

* Hie existing ratio of electors to the population 
of Qovernor’s provinces, excluding Burma is 2.8 p.c. 
the proponrtioQ of mole electors to the adult male 
toputtUon l^ng 10.4 p.c. and of female deetots to the 
1 *ilalt fraiale population 0.6 p. o. (Simon Beport, 
VoL 1, pagfi 191). 


The Lo thian .jCtmMuittau urgj**d for at least 
l$()i) seats ~for British ludia in Uio Federal 
.Assembly. While the s(>ats reserved for special 
interests are going to lie tlie sam(> as on the 
basis of the Lothian Repoit, tliu tol^ -number 
has been reduoid liU..2o<>, with the result that the 
area and number of electors jwr eaudiilate has 
la*en increased f) abnormal proportions ami tho 
general seats will be reduced in nund’er. Every 
candidate in a general coiistiiueuey will have to 
approach approximately a maximum of 47 
thomsaiul and n minuinum of Hi thousand and 
odtl ele.ctors. 

Regarding the provinces the iletail-s of 
fr.inehiflecpmlifiealions will vary from province 
to jirovniee. The White Pajttac- . ,tMi»poses 
to enfranchise, as ih'tlm^ypiciir‘'‘ca.se o£ Beugal, 
lo'p. '{}.'of tlw -total pppulaiao^ and 2S[j[j. e. of 
the ailult tiopiilatlftri. The ratitJ" 'ot men to 
women enfranchised will be approximately 7:1, ns 
conipiu-ed with the Lothian proposals which would 
have brought it to i:1. Almost half the male 
population is thus expected to be enfranchised. 

Electors are to be of 21 years of ^e; and 
the minimum ago of members of the Federal 
and Provincial Assemblies shall be 25 y^s. and 
of the (louucil of State and protffioKT Uouucils, 
30 years. In the electoral roll approximately. 40 
. __ aiif of popHjp. 

tiqij„£ 0 £ .tbaJBrovincial As.sembly and.2.ouE Cflpt fa r 
tEe F^-ral Aesemhly shall- Itfl-iiiflliMlfttl j except 
in provinces where their numtier is negligible. 
“Seats wm he ^re seiyed' for, tbaJQiipreased.jiUtgaas 
ouEpI'IIK.. gsiiim .seats..... Electip»..jto tJtiBae 
segte will ho. iiy jaint electauitas in plural-member 
constitui‘ncie.s subiec^t to the following procedure. 
All members of tne Dopiessed classes registered 
in the general electoral roll of a constituency 
will fornf an electoral college, which will elect 
a panel of four oandidate.s belonging to the 
depressed classes for each of such reserved 
seats by the method of the single vote, and the 
four persons getting the highest number of 
votes in such primary election will be the only 
candidates for election by tho general electorate 
qualified for tho reserved seat”* 

Thi s sys t em of election, endi^etl by the 
P ooM^T'soir objecibaa 

t o a. sepaiuto electoratB. as it retmiiB the aethod 
of separate electorates only with a joint electoral 


* White Paper, page 75. 

» - 
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super-added. It is doubtful whether Mahatma 
Gandhi has won the principle of joint electorate 
by his fast Moreover, t^. earmarked rep re^ nta- 
ti on for the depressed classes has beeiL cicTGc&etl 
a s ’^Bw ancantamy' larg:c in the oases of Bengal 
aoOEa Punjab, where the problem is muoli less 
acute and axtensive. 

Messrs. Tambe, Ghintamani and Bakhale in 
their minute of dissent to the JLothian Report 
suggestRfl that a ‘*slaltufory pro'nsion sliould lie 
. m^c for an increase of the electorate after every 
' ten years, so ns to lend to adult franchise 
■ throughout the country in a perio<l not exceeding 
: thirty years.” They also recommended the 
) introduction of adult franchise in all cities with 
a population of one lakh or more whose number 
is not more than thirty in the whole country. 
None of these very moderate proposals find 
support in the White Paper. The goal of adult 
fiwchise remains as distant and as much hetlged 
about with special claims and their ramifications 
as the question of the transfer of responsibility. 


The Communal Award of His Majesty’s 
Government through the Prime Minister of 
August 17, 19B2, underlying the details of the 
Franchise scheme is itself open to serious 
objections. Mr. Kelkar, Pandit Nanakchand and 
Sardar Tara Singh in a memorandum submitted 
to the Third Round Table Conference on behalf 
of the Hindu and Sikh communities of India 
criticized it on the following main grounds: 

(i) It wncpfles special electorates “not only 
to Mahomsdans who demandcil them, but also 
to Anglo-Indians, Endian Christians and even 
Indian women, who never asked for them.” 

(ii) It assures majorities in the legislatures 
to the majority communities on a couimunal basis 
and reinforces the system of special electorates 
for Depressed classes and Indian ('hristians,— 
proposals unacceptable even to the Simon 
Commission. 

{vii) Hindu minorities in the Bengal and the 
Punjab do not receive representation ».n a 
TOpuMion basis, which has l>eun ao.curde<l to the 
Muslim minorities elsewhere. 

(tt>) It would make it “impossible for the 
legislatures in any province effectively to control 
the Executive Administration, heoause of group 
rivalries.” 

In spite of the grave objections to communal 
representation, rmeatcdly pointed ouk notably 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford and Simon Reports, 
and by distinguishedBritish and. Indian public men, 
this retrograde, anti-national and undemocratic 
system has not only been continued but also 
t)Mn extended and diversified through newer 
channels of application. 

C omnieroft j and^ itidustty ttoald secure more 
thun' 

Whue we Lothian Report grantra 
'^seats, the White Paper has increiu^ 

the number of which a_majority 

te„ lEiSopeaas. The moe against 


democracy has thus been _ over-load^ in 
favour _ pf_ the capitalist in^to|este_. i n th e 
eb untary,' ' who would get furtto reprsge^- 
tioH wrouj[h''*Tahdhord6rs’ etc. There is 

no danger oF commercial and mdastrial interests 
going unrepresented without this special 
representation. In fact, it had been suggested, the 
Lothian Committee approving, that European 
and Indian representation in commerce and 
industry could be combined. 

■ Labour has been alloted 10 seats only as 
f^ainSt the .11 for commerce an'd' industry. 
This has been so in spite of the fact that 
labour organizations demanded 10 per cent 
L r.., 2r> seats and the I.iothian Committee 
advocated equality of representation of labour 
with commerce and industry. Again, the 
distribution of labour seats is on |i..proviacial 
and -uot.. on industrial basis as ' siiggestetl by 
the Lothian Cominittm Tho Trade Unions 
were made the coristitnoncies for labour by 
the Tjothian Committee, but curiously 
enough the White Paper .says that “it is most 
likely that in most provinces the labour 
constituencies will be partly trade union and 
partly special constituencies.” 

The rising spirit of nationnli.sm, especially 
amongst the younger sections of minori^ 
communities and the growth of an economic 
consciousness amongst the masses, will, in 
spite of the numerous anti-dcmocratic devices 
of tho White Paper, out through the 
system of separate electorates, joint electo¬ 
rates working through a previously elected 
panel, special constituencies and the intensified 
representation of propertieil classes through the 
provincial Councils in the three provinces where 
the Permanent Settlement prevails. 

The system of cumulative vote was recom¬ 
mended by the Lothian Committee for the 
mnltipie-member constituencies. The muJch% 
system of group voting and indirect election, 
which was suggested at the first Round Table 
(yonference ^s also not been fortunately 
hmnd acceptable either to the later Conferences 
or tho Lothian Committee. No modern system 
of representation, especially for the various 
functional groups in the country, or for the 
matter of thak the large body of India’s illiterate 
yet highly intelligent masses, has found favour 
with the framers of the White Paper scheme. 
On the other hand, vested interests.. have found 
all manner of protection. 

A frimehifie.. that does not all ow all th ose 

in telUffehoe a nd 
the pi iblip spirit chances ‘of"'equM a nd tr ee 
t^fl^tpabqn. the'conduct lff!'1heM|^y[j£Zt3he 

-ia H.^oobibiwGandhi 
in pleading for adult fmncE^ was agreeable 
to certain compromise if the principm were 
adopted. But nte proposals in the White Paper 
make ike small advances towards an extended 
franchise extremely complicated. The proposed 
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system rrnflty- fonr^itlahlp bairitjEM whejiPver a 
fresh ailvanoo towards th»‘ extension of (Aje 
suffrage will have to be made. 

The fjSLZichwe- pro p o s als arc. xuJit oalil uapr ogrc^s - 
aive and reafijiiomu-y, but by . their very nature 
riwy' WltT'Sso..hinder the progresa of democratie 
gOV5fnBTenf'''^d the development a national 


outlook. Definite provision should, we think, bo 
made" in the Constitution Act for the extension 
of th.) franohi.He as soon and ns often ns the 
federal and provincial legislatures may think fit 
The situation demands a complt-tc* reeission of 
the policy underlying the present retrogressive 
system of franchise. 


TWO POEMS 

Br VERRIER ELWIN 


I 

WINDOW’D RAGOEDNP>^S 

A baby girl, not four years old, 

' Dwelt in the distant liiRs ; 

Her timid eyes already told 
Of many human ill‘>. 

Few joys of childhood come to her— 
Tlic new di.'cover)", 

Unfolding knowledge that can stir 
A haiiy’a ecsta^>y. 

Hhe (‘annot go to school, for now 
Hh(! grinds the stuiiborn corn, 

And running f‘'tch(‘s home the cow, 
And works from early dawn. 

The lusciou.s sweet she cannot taste. 
No toy she’ll ever see ; 

A scanty rug about her waist 
Is her sole finery. 

And once I saw her stagger homo 
Itciieath a load of wooil. 

Laid on her biu'k, so burdened that 
I thought upon the Rood. 

Before that little child 1 saw 
The form of Cne who bowed 

Beneath another load, and walked 
Amidst un angry erowd. 


U 

NO MORTAL BUSINESS 

Among the hills there dwelt a ohild- 
The strength of lulls he knew ; 

And gathered from the forest wild 
A spirit fine and true. 

But he was lame, and ever fought 
The pain that laughU'r dims; 

Till loving hands a magic wrought 
Upon thobc* fragile limbs. 

lie came to .school, a place of joy, 
To find a wonderland- 

Such love and freedom as the boy 
Might quickly understand. 

One day upon his slate he drew 
Lines, crosses, figures free— 

Tho only writing that ho kn<‘w — 
Then told the mystery. 

It was, he whispered, shy and low. 
The prayer of poverty. 

“O lotus-feet of God, bestow 
Some happiness on me.” 

O blessed little child, shall we 
That gentle prayer deny. 

And sit in careless luxury. 

While you in hunger die ? 
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, - , Books in the prinoipal Eiiropoan and 

the Indian classiCHl languages are reviewed in The Modebk Review. But 
reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. Newspapers, perioJi- 
cals, school and college ti^xt-books, pamphlets, reprints of magazine 
^icles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto an.swered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is 
published.—Editor, Tuck Mouern Review. 


ENGLISH 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF TAGORE : A Homage 
to Rabindramth T^ore from India and the World, 
in Cekhration of his Semnti^ Birthdag. Edited by 
Ramananda Ghalteriee. Published by the Golden Book 
Committee, Dr. Kalidaa Nag, Secretary, Caiciitta, 1931, 

This is an astonishing book. P'lrst, the very 
size of it: a foot long, nine inches_ wide, two inches 
thick, weight surely ten pounds ; it is not a volume 
that you will want to hold up in bed. Becond, the 
format: a binding ot rich blue leather and silk- 
covered boards. Within. 384 pages, noble in 
preparation and design, perfect in typogiaphy ; and 
thirty plates, mostly in colours, reproducing, some of 
them, the finest paintings of Abanindn Nath Tagore, 
Nanda Lai Bose, and other Asiaiic painters, Hindu, 
Chinese, and Japanese. These paintings were a 
revelation to me; i had seen some work of the 
CUentta school, and had not cared for it; but the 
reproductions in this majestic volume seem to my 
uneducated eye to indicate work os fine and subtle 
as anything in Rossetti, with a spirituality slightly 
suggretive of Fra Angelico, but essentially unique. 

book is composed of essays, poems, paintings 
and messages contributed by the admirers of Tagore 
from every quarter of the world. I do not remember 
seeing else^ere such an almanac of iutellectaal 
nobility. Here is a sample of names naught in a 
glance over a vast table of contents: Mohandas 
Euuramcband Gandhi. Remain Rolland, Albert 
Einstdn, Jagadis (/bandra Bose, Jane Addams, 
James Barrie, Laurence Binyon, Benedetto Croce, 
G. Lowes Dickinson, Theodora Dreiser, W. E. 
Buighsrdt Du Bois, Havelcok Ellio, John GiUBworthy, 
Patnok Geddes, Aiidro Gide. Knut Hamsiun, Sven 
Hedin, William E. Hocking, John H^nea Holmes, 
Lftorenoe Hoiuman, Julian Huxioy. Helen Keller, 

; Hermann Keyserling, William A. Kilpatriek, Sdma 
Lagerlof, Harold Laski. Bylvain Ti^vi, Sinclair Lewis, 
Thomas Blann, Jdhn Masdield, Maurice Maeterluufic, 
Gilbert Mutrav, Yone Noguchi, the Shah of Persia, 
the IHag of Suun, the President of tbe Oeecboslovak 
HigiabHo, Ernest Rhys. Eklwin Arlington Robinson, 


Bertrand Russell. George Russell,* Cyril Scott, Vida 
SeuddCT, Uptou Sinclair, Jan Smuts, .T. T. Sunderland. 
Lonis Untermyor, I*aal Valijry, W. B. Yeats, Slef-an 
was there over such a roiter of talent and 
genius m any book before ? 

This is the International of the Mind at its best : 
scholars and poets, artists and thinkers from all the 
seim-civihz^ nations of the earth—France and 
Germiny .4ustna and Italy, Russia and America. 
Ciuna, and Japan—forgetting fronriers and making 
a kiud of transcontinental obeisance to the greatest 
piijt of our time ; and EaglUhmen, true to the finest 
English tradition, taking off their hats, almost in 
war-timo, to the beloved bard of the foe. Their 
contributious are too brief to be absorbingly 
Bigaihcarit, but even in the compass of a page or 
two many of them strike elemental notes. Gandhi 
expresses his homage, and adds, “The other ties and 
sacred to bear mention in a 

E ublic tribute. Rolland sends a little drama, almost 

Lindu in Its mystic grace ; and Einstein contributes 
a little essay oh free will that might have been 
writteu by Spinoza himself. 

It is a book whose leaves should be turned over 


paintingi of uafaimliar aceaes and. facea which Wm 
to exprffls India today almost u her poets and 
philwphers have expressed her in the past. It is a 
book to bo saved for, to be bought as a lifelong 
poMessuin, and be transmitted as some proof to our 
children that not all the world was insane in 1931. 
It is^mcrMible that a nation which, even its un- 
happirat days, can produce suoli men as Tagore and 
Ganohi. Bose and Raman should not soon be free 

POLITIC^ INDIA, 1832-1932. Edited by Sit 
Oefori Unieeraity Prose, London, 

pp, 324. 

The purpose of the book is declared to be to 

K itacomprehMMive survey of British ririe in India 
6 last htindrod years. is a scrappy oonipUa- 
tion of twenty papers by twenty Britishera, most of 
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-whom sometime or other have been offiee'holderH in 
India. Among the writers, 1 find an ex-Viceroy and 
a brace of former Governors. The point of view they 
represent is the old familiar one: India is not a 
nation ; it is a congeries of races ; Knglishmen arc 
angels and Indians are devils, etc., etc. The whole 
tone of the book u highly condescending. 

In their discussions of Indian political qnestions 
the writers have virtually left out me economic pro¬ 
blems, and devoted themselves most joyously to 
“rainority communities’ and party squabbles, ^ey 
literally foam at the mouth when they refer to what 
they call the “wave after wave of invaders” in India ; 
but they are discreetly silent about the Hoods and 
inundations of foreign invaders of British Isles. As 
befit former o/Boe-holders, they comfort themselves 
with thinking that they ate the saviours of India. 
Beware of Englishmen bearing gifts. 

The book is an apologia for English rcrime in India. 
Massacres are referred to only as “incidents,” non¬ 
violent passive resistance movement as “special 
methods of political controversy,” and Mahatma 
Gandhi is described as a man possessed of “fanatical 
convictions.” What an ugly puddle of ink in this ! 
What a tomb for muck-raking words I 

The present compilation is a piece of dull propa¬ 
ganda. And though rather juvenile in spots, it is 
aimed chi^y for the consumption of Americans who 
are siipposca to be hungry for “facts.” But to one 
who has lived in America the greater part of his life 
and has survived the epidemic of propaganda during 
the threat War, it is apparent that even the long- 
suffering Americana ate beginning to rebel against 
“English-made” facts. After all, what Americans are 
primarily interested in is not facts, but truths. 

fiumfiNDRA Bwk 


SOCRATES PERSISTS IN INDIA : By F. L. 
Brayne. Oxford Pnivrraity Prtss^ prifte Re. l~i. 

This is a book on the reorganization of the village 
life of India. Mr. Hrayne is not new in tibc field. 
His is an experienced hand in the work of this 
nature. Already he has several other books on this 
subject to his credit. The present work keeps up 
the reputation which previous books have brought 
to the author. As the District Officer of Gurgaon, 
Mr. Brayne did his best to reconstruct the village 
life of that area. In the course of his activity in this 
field, he gained some experiences and it is in the 
light of these expericnecs that he makes suggestions 
of reorganization in this book. He brings home to 
'his readers his hints and suggestions by way of 
dialogues and stories. The book makes an interest¬ 
ing reading and will certainly belt) to a considerable 
extent the cause of healthy living in the villages. 
The book is very neatly prints and excellently got up. 

THE PERMANENT RETTLEMENT IN BENGAL 
(A study on its eeonomie implications) By Sachin 
Sen. M. CL Sa/rkar and Sons^ Calcutta, priex Jte 1. 

Mr. 'Sen has done well to bring out a brochure 
of this nature at a time when Permanent Bottlement 
■is under the fire of critienm. He is an advocate of 
’the system of land tenure as it exists in the province 
-of Bengal at present. Permanent Settlement in¬ 
augurate in 1793 is sacred in his ^es and should 
not on account be violated. Nmtner the tenantry 
nor the Government has in his opinion suffered a 
whit under the Oomwallis Begolaiions. Hie standing 
lAJeetian against the Peman«it Sternest consists 


in the supposed defrauding of the public treasury. 
Gross rental of Bengal amounts to about sixteen 
cTores of rupees. Out of this the Government of 
Bengal gets only three crorea while the net income 
of the zemindars exceeds ten crores and a half. In 
view of the financial stringency of the Government 
and the con.sequent holding over of many essential 
reforms in the province, many people are now 
clamouring for the abrogation, at least for the modi¬ 
fication, of the arrangement come to under circum¬ 
stances that have long changed. 

Mr. Sen trios to prove that the income of the 
Government from the source of land revenue may 
be limited to three crores of riniees, but simply 
because of the continuance of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment the Government is coimiensated for the loss 
thus incarre(i in other ways. From stamp duty, for 
insianee, the Government has an income of three 
crores iind a half. Mr. Sen calculales that_ this 
inenme will dwindle by at least sixty jier cent if the 
Permanent Hettlcment is done away with,_ He is 
also of opinion that the huge income which the 
rfovernment derives from the source of Income Tax 
in Itengal will considerably be adversely ofi'ected if 
the Permanent Settlement is gone back upon. Much 
of tl^ income of zemindars is invested, he thinks, 
in industrial and commercial firms. Once the 
Cornwallis Regulations are modified, the flow of thia 
capital will be stopped. This argument of Mr. Sen 
is inconsistent with the doleful picture be paints of 
the financial condition of the general run of the 
landlords in this province. By way^ of countering 
the charge that the zemindars roll in wealth while 
their tenants cannot make both ends meet, he asserts 
that “most of the landlords are heavily indebted” 
and their supposed wealth is only a figment of 
popular imagination. If most of the zemindara 
suffer from this chronic indebtedness, it is difficult 
to understand how they can invest so large an 
amount of money in industry and commerce so aa 
to swell the income tax roll or the province. 

Mr. Sen seems to be ill at ease when he compare 
the position of the landlords in 1793 with their 
position in the Inter nineteenth and the twentieth 
century. While in 1793, they had to make over to 
the Government 90 per cent of the gross rental and 
keep to themselves only the residue of ten per cent., 
at present the table has practically been turned unon 
tile Government. The net income of the zeminaara 
is more than three times that of the Govern¬ 
ment through this source. Mr. Sen tries to justify 
this reversing of the position by asserting that this 
swelling of the rent-roll in Bengal is absolutely due 
to the improvement which the zemindars have m^e 
of their estates by clearing the jungles, building 
public roads and bridges, excavating tanks, establish¬ 
ing schools and colleges and setting up charitable dis- 
peDsanes. I am afraid this glowing description of 
the charity and enterprise of the Bengal Zemindars 
b too liberal and too optimistic to be tme. 

On a controversial subjeot like the one _ Mr. Sen 
deals with, there must be differcuces of opinion. Bat 
it must be admitted that he has made oat a good 
case for the continuance of the system inaugurated 
by Lord Oomwallis. 

Nakbsh Chaitdra Roy 

THROUGH WONDEELAKDS OF THE 
X'NIVEESE : By R. S. Ooliker^ pp. a»tn+400 ; 
A B. Taraporevttla Sana db Co., B mbay, pries 

0-4. 
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The author in his preface says, “Tlie chief_ aim of 
this book is to convey (‘oncisnly and as simply as 
possible an idea of the principal features ot the 
various divisions of the material universe and of the 
more striking phenomena oeeurring iii them It is 
not a learned treatise, but a simple elementary study, 
a modest attempt to awaken a taste for science 
among those who ordinarily take little interest in it.” 
And he has succeedeil exceedingly well. Drawing 
his materials from books, eucycluumdias and niHgasiues 
of acknowledged worth thi' author bus assemiilecl a 
most interesting, instructive and valuable array of 
facts. It is not a mere catalogue ot the "greatest” 
or “largest,” or “the least" or "the smallest," such and 
such, but a scholarly development of scientific idras 
based on facts. Kach postulate is clearly and pn*cihcly 
stated, and is followed by ex}ilaiiatory and source 
data in a pleasant style. 

An idea as to the* variety of its <-ontents can be 
gathered from some of its chapter headings : 
—the Earth and its interior ; the ocean ; Earth's 
land surface ; atmosphere ; voleanues , planota^' 
region the Sun ; the Moon ; Physical eoimitiuns in 
other worlds ; asteroids and comets ; Stellar ami 
Nebular regions ; Outer spane , Bpaec and the 
Universe ; Wright of the llnivctse ; Jluidu (Josmo- 
gotiy and cosmography. 

Throughout the book, facts and descriptions of 
interest to an Indian (as ojiposed to a Western) 
reader are given ; for example the description of the 
cavc^ shrine of Amarnath ; the bubbling springs 
of Kedarnath etc., etc. 

Our rt^ret on finishing the book—it reads like a 
novel, was that the author has not given us more. 
Our only criticism is that if some fine illustrations or 
photographs were included, e. ff., photo of tlie surface 
of the moon, the value of the book wouhi have been 
enhanced ten-fold ; and we. hope our suggestion 
would be accepted in the next edition. 

.lATiNDBA Mohan Datfa 

THE THREE TATTVAB : Beouf ft." Critfrt»m 
Ayi Sn Jinmanuja of the Theonet of OnewM. 'iranit- 
Inled into Eniflisk hy Diwan Itnhaiiut I”. K 
Eamanjfiaehan. Puhlmhed by the author from Kumba- 
konam. Pp. rj-rri -t .‘NO. 

This is a translation of that portion of llainanuja's 
commentary on the Vedanla-sutras in which he 
enters into a systematic polemic uuainst the Advailia 
theory. Though the original is not exactly a 
dialogue bc'tween the disputants, yet the translator 
has chosen the dialogue-form to exhiiiit the arguments 
and couiiter-argumeutB on the subject. Perhaps his 
choice has not been altogether wrong. For, it has 
given a human touch lo the controversy and made 
it mote iutelligihie. And the departure iroiii the 
orimnal is only formal. 

The translation is carefully done. There is an 
excellent glossary of Sanskrit terms at the end. The 
printing and get-up of the liook also is good. 

IT. C. Bhattaokaiuke 

RAMDAS. IramdatioH of Mahtpntt’s SSanlavtjaua. 
By JmHn E. AtiboU. I*riee R$. 3. 

With the late Dr. .Tustin E. Abbott, study of 
Hmduism was not a mure means to an end, ui 
acquaintance with the poet-swnts of Maharashtra just 
for the sake of Christian service in India, Xt' was 
something more ; it was a help towards broad^ing 


one's outlook and sympathy. It is greatlV refreshinfr 
to find him declare the result of his stuoies of the 
great men of Maharashtra : “1 was not aware of the 
ilood of light that lias come to me through the close 
contact with the saints through their histories and 
writings.'' He brought with hmi the true spirit ; the 
feeling of humility . the abnegation of all sense of 
oll-knowingncss. Dr. Abbott considered llarndas the 
greatest saint of India, a true lover of nature with 
whom he lived completely at one, so that even the 
wild beasts of the forest wen; his friends. 

The translation consists of 25 chapters from 
Mahipati'ri Bantavijaya, detailing forth accounts of 
the saint's birth and childhood, his runiiiiig away 
from home, life in the forests, trials and temptatious, 
kiriana and pilgrimages, bis sturdy common sense 
and wonderful miracles, etc. Many of the abhanyaa 
that occur in the middle hare been left out ; their 
rendenngs would have added to the excellunee of the 
book. For the Eurojican readers, a glossary has been 
appended, containing a number of Marathi word used 
in the translation. Like its predecessors in the senes 
the hook wdl have wide pnbbeity and be highly 
apjireeiatcil by ail Indian scholars mterested in the 
mediaeval ciiltun' and faith of the country. I'he 
work, of which the interest is considerable, should 
be attentively pursued and made, known m the 
different veruaeulars of India : that vrould be giving 
the Imok its fitting nx'ognition. 

Dr. Abbott jiassed away at his home in his 
79th year, leaving generous donations fur Indian and 
American institutions, educational, social, charitable, 
and entrusting the task of completing the series 
inaugurated by him to Rev. Mr. .1. F. Edwards who 
has cpiitributed a foreword to the book under review, 
and who may be deficnded upon to discharge the 
duly faithfully. But Dr. Abbott's greatest beipiust. 
and most valuable too. was the spirit of sympathy 
and service which will last the longest and serve the 
best interests of Indian culture. 

EKNATH : A Mar.Uha lihakfa. Hy \rt/b>tr Stone 
Dcputnq, Ph. D Karnaiak Printing Press, .‘iJSA Tha- 
kuriiimr, Unubay 2, lU.'il. 

Ekiiath (l.')''?8-lfi()9). like. Ramdas, is one of the 
great poet-saints of Maharashtra. In the handy 
survey prepared by Dr. Deming we find a short 
sketch of his life followed by a discussion of his teach¬ 
ings and of his position both as a poet and a samt. 
The writer is evidently in love with his subject, and 
the following is but a reaume' ot his appreciation : 
“To read his poetry and to become famiUar with his 
life cannot be but a benediction to all earnest students 
of religion who are seeking to know more of tha 
spirit of God in the life ot mati.” We receive but 
what we give : and the writer’s catholicity of spirit 
has resulted in a rich harvest of spiritual appreciation 
in which we his readers may freely and gratefully 
share. 

The get-up of the volume is good while the glossary 
of Marathi words and the index are additional 
recommendations. 

Some errors or unsoand observations have crept 
into the book and these deserve a passing notice. 
On p. 4 the author remarks : “There is no sensaal 
note in the aungs sung by the Pandharpur saints. 
Their thoughts centred upon the nobler phases of 
Rcishna’s character.” This remark is blind to the 
nature of erotic mysticism which has been appreciated 
in theory and practice by some of the noblMt minds 
in both east and west. “Namdev’s unoompromisiug 
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rflfnrencej to idolatry arc an indication that he came 
under Muhammadan influence and thu is not surpns- 
iiip; an Muslim influence was very powerful during 
that period’’ (p. 8.) It need only be remarked that 
all along through the course of Hinduism protests 
have been made against idolatry by the Hindus 
themselves. Then, “It is probably true that Gaadhiji 
has drawn mire upon the Sermon on the Mount than 
he has upon the teaching of the hhtUdi poets in 
shaping his political programme and methods” (p. 17). 
Nobody can question the influence of the New 
Testament on Mabatmaji but the problem of weigliing 
the various influences on him is still uutacklcd, and 
in the absence of any answer to it such assertion is 
ineariingless. (in ]). 112, there is a reference to a 
garland of iiilHi and manjari ; bat man/ari is nut a 
difflirent flower, but the blossom of fulsi. 

Ill the glossary, Diralt has been explained as 
.Vcv Ymr , it is not that ; literally it means ‘a 
nmnlier of lightx' or iliiimination, and refers to the 
night before Kali Puja On p. vii. the Vahhyn has 
been cKplamed as •‘mercantile class ’ it ought to 
include the agriculturists as well. Shloha is not 
•generally of four lines’ lint of two linos with two 
diflcrciit )>artb. 

[ti spite of such minor blemishes, the book will 
serve a very useful purpose, and it indicates what a 
vast field liea. untilled for the Indian vernaculars. 

GANDIII.M I.N ExVGLANI). and the. ftorctdinqs 
of the Hi'nnid Round Table Omferenee. Metistt. B, <1 
Paul it’ Oi., Mwlras. Re. ]-S 'Jll pp. 

VIEWrf ON rNTomUIABILITY by Malialma 
(inndhi. Itfimj e»lrnr.tb from his npeerhe^ and 
Eh'ted by Mulml Jiehai i Lnl, llb‘i2. Pi n e .V aiinaji. ,VJ pji. 

THE BLEEDING WOUND ' Oompilrd by Phri 
Rinmalh Stmnn. Purr Re. J-ft, lUH'J. J2H pp, 

MY SOULS AGONY, M. K. Uandhi, Bombay 
PropiniitU Board Serennts of Ihiiomdinblm Sanely. 
Prwe Annas Eiyhf only, WS.'J. l.~if pp, 

Mahatmaji's doings in the second II. T. (‘ are 
matters of recent history ; they deserve to be carefully 
studieil by every student of the political inove.men't 
in India, one may say, without' claiming to be a 
prophK., that they have a far-reaching consequence. 
In the political s<|nal)lc.s of today, a whisper may l>c 
heard about the propriety or otherwise of Mahatmaji's 
responding to the olive branch olfered by Lord Irwin 
but that is simply ignoring the high ground on which 
Mahatinaji bos always t>laeed his politics. The volume 
before us affords striking proof that the leader of 
ludia is no blind idealist but a practical one, making 
his voice heard as he raises it whenever he thinks 
fii. It will ever be refreshing to read and re-read 
the pathetic apjieal: “For Heaven s sake give me, a 
frail man, oi years gone, a little bit of a chance,” 
tbe assertion, “wc do not want bread made of wheat, 
bur. we want bread of liberty”; and, what is a 
waraiiig to all seekers after comfort: “the dignity 
of human nature requires that we must face the 
storms of life.” The book is thus a permanent 
contribution to contemporary history and will be 
suitable for use as a reference manual. 

Views on untouchability is ao unpretentious com¬ 
pilation (made on the eve of the Epic Fast last year) 
of pertinent extracts from the speeches and writings 
of Mahatmaji, arranged under different headings. 
Bibu Hsjeadra Prasad’s foreward sets ofifthe value 
of the work. 

Ihe next, composed after the fast was over, is 


more ambitions and gives, in larg'ir type, extensive 
passages from Gandhiji's specobus and writings on 
the matt.er of untouchabilily, the “hydra-headcii 
monster” detailing not only ideas but also particular 
incidents showing what man has made of man. and 
coiitaiuiug replies 1.0 questions put to him by critics 
of the movement, hailing both from Bengal and from 
orthodox camps. The incidents of the Great l^’ast, 
resulting in the Poona Pact, the eight statements 
issued by Mahatmaji have 'ocen all given in the 
Appendices and reviewed by the compiler, whoso 
energy has been well bcfttowcu on the editing of the 
book, and who has already secured the blessings of 
Hiibmdranath, Mrs. Besant, Hir P. G. liay.Bj. Bhagvan 
D,i.h,Hj. Chintaiiinni, Sj. G D. Birla,—and of Mahatmsji 
hiiiiscit who wrote a sjiccial message from Yeravda 
Gontr.tI Prison last NoveraliiT to say that ; “Tho 
more I think about iinloiichsbilitj tJie more I feel 
that It IS a deadly |>oisi)ii which nut only corrupts 
Iliudu Society Imt sjirciids its infection far beyond 
its pale 

The last book lOiisists of P,) Htat^uicnts, a few 
interviews with iiewspajter representativesi, and some 
correspondence, published in rcniarkabiy clear type, 
along witli l.he text of the Yeravda pact in the 
appendix. It is a must suitable manual fur a study 
oi thu movement whicli has arrested the al.tentioii of 
all liidiiins and even outsiders, casting into shade for 
the time iicing even the civil disoliediencsj movement, 
the aggressive light for Independence The difleront 
jiroviius's should translate it into their vcriiaculani 
and distribute it broadcast for the suc.eesH of the 
an t i-UTi I oucbability movement. 

Pkiyaiunjam Hkk 


SANSKRIT 

SUKTIMirKrAVALl . By Bnladce Uyadhyaya, 
M.A., Sahityaeiirya, Profe^ssor, Hindu Untnersiiy, 
Benares, /'nblished by Ifaridai aiui Company, Muttra. 
Pnrr Re. 1-12. 

Commendable attempts arc iieing made by Mr. 
Baiadev Up'idhyaya for pufuilari/.nig Sanskrit poeU 
and tiicir writings. One such attempt in the form of 
a Hindi work calletl Sanshrila Karieaiea has already 
bc(‘n noticed in a previous issue of the jouruiu 
(Ootoher. I‘J!)2). One more similar attempt of hU is 
illiistrauxl in his latest pnlilication, e.y., the work 
under review. This is an anthology of Bansknt versisi 
compiled by Mr. Upadhyaya. classified according 
to Bubject-niattcr and elaborately explained in Hindi. 
In the long introduction in Hindi the learned author 
draws the attention of his readers, among other 
things, to the characteristic leatnres of Bansknt poetry. 
One thing that strike an inquisitive reader as ha 
goes through the work is the absence of reference in 
the ease of individual verses to the sources (anlbologies, 
original works or hearsay) from wluch they have 
been taken. No indication is also found to have been 
given of the authors of most of the verses, though 
many of them happen to be known (as in the 
verses at up. 137, 149 , 19U, etc.) Of the few 
poets who hare been indicated lu authors in 
the index of the first lines of the verses quoted no 
information has been given. Of the poeI'« mentioned, 
Bharif and Rahim appear from their names to have 
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been Muhammadans, but wo know nothin}? of them or 
other works that quote any rerae of them. 

The author does not note any variant. But one 
venion of the first verse at p. 105 (though perhaps 
It IS the more exquisite one) deserves notice. It 
describes the hard lot of a supplicant who has to seek 
favour for the first time in his life. 

J/VINA PTOTIt.\rtANl)OIIA (PART T). FAiied 
by Sriman Chfiturvijay Muni. Puhliahed by karabai 
Momlai Naieal), Nayaji BhtuU.ami Akmfdahad. 

PHc^. Jis. r>, 1932. ■ 

This is the first publication of a now series called 
the Jain ly-arinn Satiityaddkar QranthavaJi presumably 
started, like a few others of the type, with the 
-commendable object of bringing to light old Jain 
works which are little known even among the world 
of scholars. The volume under review is a collection 
of 127 old .Tain fttotrrm which were hitherto un¬ 
published. The work is of interest not only from a 
religious point of view. It possesses enough literary 
'interest even for the general student of Bansknt 


literature. Siotras consist not merely of prayers and 
invocations, of phUosophic doctrines and spiritual 
concepts put they often bristle, along with these 
things, with literary embellishments mat appeal to 
and attract people in raneral. It is this characteristic 
of gtotra literature—Brahmanic, Buddhist aud Jain 
alike—that has divested it of its sectarian character 
and endeared iteeif equally to all, irrespective 
religious professions. Of stotraa in the present 
volume that have sofiident general interest from the 
literary point of view, mention may be made of the 
VardhamanamHrimsika each stanza of which givra 
the name of (he metre in whicli it is composed and 
also of the Jmaatutipaneasika the stanzas of which 
keep the finite verbs concealed. The appendix at 
the end of the work which gives the Pratikas of the 
first lines of all Jain stofras so far published is 
of immense bibliographical interest. This will, iiUer 
alia, give an idea of the huge quantity of rJiia 
branch of literature. A claasifieu index according 
to names or subiect-matter of stotras wouid have, 
however, been all the more welcome, 

OHItrTAHA&aK Chakeavarti 


GIOVANNI PAPINI 

Bt P. N. ROY 


T he clnssical tradition in literature that was 
revived by Carducci in Italy in the latter 
part of tne nineteenth cimtury and that 
was strengthened by the brilliant group of 
■writers who_ regarded him as their master, was 
declining with the turn of the century. The 
twentieth century saw the rise of a generation 
that revolted against docile acceptano' of the 
supremacy of the foreigners in matters intellec¬ 
tual and tried to get rid of the opiate influence 
of the ancient tradition by coming into grip 
with newer realities. The young generation was 
intransigi ntin matters political as well as literary. 
They were feeling the weakne.sa of the national 
pulse and tried to stimulate it by introducing 
■new ideals in all domains of the country’s 
activity. 

In the literary field the leader of the new 
generation was T. Marinetti, who, having 
already served his apprenticeship under the 
FVench decadents, usherH<l in the new school 
“With his celebraterl Futurist Manifesto, containing 
(the literary principles of the younger generation, 
in 1909, but the revolt was manifest even earlier 
ia the writings of another man, Giovanni Papini 
who became the most fervid agitator and 
propagator of new ideas in Italy in the first 
.quarter of this century. 


His literary activity covers variou.'* fields. 
He has written autobiographical novels, lyrics, 
polemical works and philosophical treatises. But 
his two most important works, worthy of a place 
in every good modern library, are “Uuomo 
Fintio (1912) and “Vita di Cristo” (1922). 

“L’unmo^ Mnilo is a book of confession in 
which Papini, in exquisite language, tells the 
story of his life. The title of the book is 
si^ificant. Jt_ means a man who has tried every¬ 
thing. But it is not a mere biography. It is 
the story of the spiritual adventures of a man, 
of_ a human bacillus moving to and fro in the 
midst of world-culture. 

Papini is a man who has constantly changed. 
In no two decades of bis life has he been quite 
the same man. He has gone through all the 
various moods of boyhood, youth and manhood 
and hence his devel<^ment has a character of 
fulness about it. He has met with all the 
problems of life and tried to solve them in his 
own way. He took nothing for granted, he tried 
everyfliinir,—be was as he caued himself the 
“uomo finito.” But the value of the book increases 
from the _ fact that Papini not only writes 
his own life,_ but that of a generanon and 
as suck there is an epic element in it. 
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Papini’a friend Prez*olini describes him as 
follows: 

“He is like those pears which are coarse to the 
touch but sweet to the palate. At first sight he 
is not good looking; his features ate ugly. Speak 
with him. if you can get over the initial rudeness 
which marks his attitude almost always towards 
strangers, and you will sec how in conversation 
his whole face lights up, you will become conscious 
of the spirit glowing within him, and he who 
might remain coarse and common to vulgar eyes 
takes on the noble asp,Hit of a man whose soul 
is alive with genius—a man whose queer, 

misshapen exterior stands for nature no less 
strange and exceptional.” 

The purpose of the present article is to 

sketch the spiritual physiognomy, the brief history 
of the evolution of this strange and exceptional 
personality. 

From the pen-portrait which he has drawn 
about himself, we learn that from boyhood he 
was of a serious turn of mind and was more 

given to reading and thinking than to game.s 

and the lightness of mood natural to the 
ago. He “not only used to pour over books but 
shut himsdf up in his room and wrote and 
wrote. He says that at that time the reality for 
him lay in his books. ‘Tn those books I found 
the first urges for reflection.” Even at this 
early age the critical faculty was so much 
developed in him that he r'lasoned out and 
8 UGC 00 tle<l in convincing himsplf that God never 
existed. 

With this critical faculty was combined a 
high ambition which even at this age manifested 
itself in his attempts at writing critical treatises 
on various subjects. From the very bogiiining 
he wanted to know alL His motto was all or 
nothing. “Only to know, to know everything or 
nothing.” This desire for encyclopaedic know¬ 
ledge led him to the discovery of the fact that 
a complete and perfect encyclopaedia did not 
exist and so he intended to write an encyclopaedia 
that would supersede all the other encyclopaedias. 
Ho set to work at once and continued it 
for two months, then gave_ it up and thought 
of writing a universal history and prepared 
himself for this. After proceeding a little he 
gave this up as well and b^an to write a 
criticism of the genesis. When he_ was timl of 
this, his next project was to write a literary 
history of the world. All these puerile attempts 
may appear amusing to us but they show a 
mind in ferment, and its development which was, 
as he himself describes: 

“From everything to special ^ things -fttino^ the 
nnivenal history to the crLtioism of religion-- 
from this to comparative literature of the world 
—then to the literature of the Latin countnes 
and then to one tingle litmrtiaire... -And all my 
life, oven afterwards, has been so—an eternti 
, moveaient forward towards everytlung. towards 
the univmse and tiiea one movement backward 
towards nothior or bdiind the back of a hedge 
of orcluud.” 


We spoke about the ambition of Papini, 
about his effort to appear before the world as 
an intellectual hero, but the boy who planned 
so mightily had also an excessively sensitive 
mind. Ho has been oxtromely proud from his 
boyhood, in this respect showing a striking 
similarity with his great compatriot, MusplinL 
Indeed, there are several points of similarity 
between those two powerful personalities of 
present-day Italy. Both were _ bom of poor 
parents and after a joyless childhood passwl 
in obscurity and gloom, have succeeded _ in 
obtaining glory and success. Both have, according 
to their tastes and abilities, contributed to the 
regeneration' of Italy. But Papini’s great 
independence of mind, his dislike tor all shams 
and the bluntae.ss of manner in which ho speaks 
unpleasant truths upon the very face of a man, 
have made him generally unpopular with the 
Fascists, though there are some among them who 
have succeeded to rise above their prejudices 
and appreciate his genius. But we were speaking 
of his pride. Yus, his pride, his ambition and 
his ugly appearand* made his early days very 
miserable. He was a little precociously self- 
conscious boy. As is the case with such boys, 
he naturally n^volte-l early iigaiost the world. 
He writes : 

It was a sultry August Sunday. Time 4 p. u. 
I was walking melancholy and without companion, 
08 usual, along one of the longest and widest 
streeLa of my native town. I had in my hand 
a journal ..•••I was walking with my head bent, 
tired, annoyed, enraged at tiu heat and the men. 
It was the time when paople rise from their siesta 
and go out with ridiculous hope of a breath of 

wind and evening freshness.1 was feeling ill 

at ease there. 1 did Inot know anytiody and 
hated everybody. 1 was ill-clad, ugly ; I hod the 
stern air of a malcontent. I lelt that nobody 
loved me, nobody could love me. Whoever 
looked at me, oiBspised me ...Fme living was 
denied to me : 1 was alone, without love, without 

fortune.And then all on a sndden, I turned 

back : ‘no, no !' I cried within myself, I must 
not be BO ! I too am a man, 1 too wisb^ to be 

f reat and happy.you will see what I will do 1 

want to ne more than you, more than all, 

above all.And when 1 shall pass by all will 

look at mo and the beautiful women will then 
have a look for me. the great man, the genius, 
the hero I” 

Proud words ! Expressive of the strong, rough, 
ambitious personality of the man. These _ words 
reveal the main impulse of the life of Papini, the 
leii motif of bis activity. He intends to live 
up to an idea of personality and to impose that 
personality on the world. He intends to attract 
the attention of the world upon himself—the great 
man, the genius, the hero. For this he will 
e^pe hither ana thither. rana(^ the store of 
human knowledge, break old idoh^ welcome new 
ones, side with new movements and the 

different phases of this process of.i^tistic evolu¬ 
tion in the form of boi^s. 
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Thin Aolitary, melancholy, i^rave boy with a 
heart hunpry for love and sympathy Imt proud 
enouph not to beg it of anyone, had one com- 

f janion who oomforted him, solaced him, soothed 
)is troubled mind and gave it joy and spiritual 
support lie always took delight in the company 
of nature, and whenever he wanted serenity of soul 
and euliunusri of mind he left human habitations 
and took a lonely path i.ntil he Jirrived among 
green rorn-ti«“lds filled with twilight shadows and 
roamed there. 

“The countryside educated me as much as the 
library. A certain determinate country, whatever 
is [loetic, melancholy, f>r«‘y and solitary in me I 
have had from the Tuscan countryside, from the 
eountryside thajt Hurfounds Florence—the smiti- 
meiilal countryside of ray childhood, the exciting 
and moral countryside of my youth : the Tuscan 
eunntryside made of serene and strong stones, of 
roHoiuie cypri*8scs, of modest and (‘ommon flowers, 
seemed to me more heautifiil than the famous 
coniitrysides of the south with palms and oranges 
and Hga.” 

Reveral years pass an<l we find Piipini at the 
threshold of his youth -still solitary, melaiicholy, 
introspirtive, andiitioiis and pmud. When such 
a soul eoiTios in contact with the worltl, it gives 
u shock, and Pn])ini, in his youth, gave a shock 
to the world by his strange opinions, thoughts 
ami manm*rs. His range of reading increaseil, 
he ta'came ncpininted with the scientific and 
philosophic writings of his own and of loniign 
lands, lie passed through various phases of 
rapid transformation. Now he became an 
idealist of tlie school of llerki'ley and Kant. 
Then iie becAnfie an initiiit.e into the pnssiniistie 
philosophy of iSchopenhaucr, then he became an 
agnostic of the ty])e of Herhi’rt Spencer and a 
great admirer of Max Stirner. He rend Walt 
Whittiian ami Jlaudelaire with delight, devoured 
the writings of Flanlauk Dostoievsky, Anatole 
Frimci- and Jhsim. Hi* ilahblcd in art, politics, 
sociology and what not. Iluti among all these 
writers the inllnemi* of Max Htirner was the 
stnmgeat. 

"A that time 1 cume across Max Stirner and 
j it ^cxrnied to me (hat I have at lust, found the 

fp, sole master of what 1 eould not at least do. I 

became anarchic and 1 saw no other aim, worthy 
«if me than the complete liberation of myself and 
tlieii of olhers. In what way ? IJy starting a 
activi Journal.” 

In journal was “Ijeonardo” (190d - 1907). 

gcneiUjg played in Italian life and lelh'rs 

not a mean one. Tht* journal was named 
the great sculptor and painter Tjeonardo 
.'“‘Vinci, a man with a fiery and eiigimatic soul, 
• ^ 10 ^’ had particularly sought tmtli, had thought 
m 1901^ written profoundly about life and be^iuty, 
o had dreametl of the divine power of man. 
■who young enthusiasts whom Papini led (be had 
prop^ this time spread his ideas among certain 
'9h“*%ung men and gathtjred a following) were 
inspired by the life of the artist and wanted 


to do something of the kind that he did in the 
fourteenth century Italy and as a token of 
their admiration for and ilevotion to him they 
so named the journal. , 

Tlie critic rellizi says : It was a journal o.f 
letters and thought— imaginative, polemical, 
Bergsoniun and pragmatist, containing philosophic 
or p.seudo-philosophic randonf'cs, always advocating 
concreteness, simplicity, practicality, objective ami 
doteilod study of problems, fighting against 
rhetoric, against academy, against every slow- 
moving professional spirit.” 

Prezzolini says : 

The “Leonardo" was mystic, even when it 
liecame, with the collaboration of tlioviinni * 
Voilati and Mario t^aldeioni, the organ of Italian 
Pragmatism, because it always made apix'al to 
the intimate fon‘es of yiersonality against reason ; 
it was the true organ of lomoiiifcicism which was 
lucking in Italy, aud which seemed to arrive at 
the coast of a suiiuy country full of classical 
and solid felicity, a little like a shipwreck and a 
little like an invader.” 

But «iid Papini really feel joy and .-atisf.iction 
in doing what he wantcil to do ? There wa.s no 
iloubt sonic sati^flU‘lion in playing the role of 
a destroyer of old uleas aii<l propagator of new 
Olios, hut the joy of realisation w:i'> not there. 
Eve.u in the midst of hirf enthusiasm and activity 
and the .sympathetic collahoratioii of his friends, 
he rcinainiHl solitary and dolorous, hccausi 
arriving now at an age when with the one ham 
he was to welcome manhood and with the otliei ^ 
take leave of his youth witli its dreams am. 
jihaiitoms of imagination, lie felt the approach 
of a crisis., a sort of aoul-ijiiake, which all 1.’' 
philosophy, thought and art, liis vision of n'lili 
ami the world began to tremble and tumble. 

IiiternaJly he was now fatigued. He bogiiE 
to lose conlidcmx’ in himself. lie felt terror at 
the glimpse of the new reality at wliich his 
fastly appniHching manhood hiiiteil and he had 
not the courage to meet it ami greet it, becau 
he did not find the projection of his own pei 
souality, of his own ideals there. It was an 
epoch of severe trial for him and the trial proveil 
that Papini the hero vvim nothing hut a eowar 
at heart, lie fle<j before the new reality aP 
attempted to protect himse.lf from its onslaugh. 
by de.weloping ^ a philosophy of negation. Hf 
writings of this period are “The other half" 
(1912) “24 Brains” “Words and Blond” jiml: 
“Un uomo Finite” (1912j. All the.se books reflect 
the crisiil of his life and reveal the change that 
came upon him. There is even now no humility 
but the attitude is less rabid, the spirit of th 
author less polemical. It has come down to' : 
lower level and the la^it chapters of “Un tiolh 
Finite” are full of lyrical wailing at the fall 
But the demon that was in him and that ooc' 
urged him to undertake mighty enterprises 
not to be so easily killed. It recovered a 
while after and urged him to accept ne 
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<>iilhusui! 4 iii'«. It wiis tit thix time that the futurists 
were mtikiiif; tv {iroiit noi-«e in Italy. Ho ]i>ino(i 
(heir nink'^ iiml made wild attaeks iipmi the 
pereoiialitv of (’hri-.t in “liam-lia” (I'MiJ-l")) 
whieh lie had founded with Arden«(» SoHiei 
Durinfr these' year«i idnie lie wrote his furious 
“Slroneature" (IlMi!) and ‘•IluHoinite" (Illll). 
The rahidness of his attiturle is that of a man 
of talent who, tiyiny to live uji I.0 an iilen ot 
jiersomdity, f«'lt that lu‘ was failinu: and :iltem|it- 
ed to I'oneeal (hiit liy Lakui^r a supeicilious 
attitude towaivK the ma.s’uns ol history, faith and 
myth His a((,aek on the personality of Christ 
partieiilarlv seems like an irony ol late ami 

ieates his approaehin^ eollap->e, heeause we 
shall within a few veais -.ee him kiieeliiifj down 
hefore ih S >n of < lod and iirayine tor 
salvation 

At this lime he took up tlu* i|Ue.stion ot 
Italian intervention in the war wdth <>reat en¬ 
thusiasm with Marinetti and other- It is 
dillieidt to say what possibilities oi relorm, what 
ho]>es 1)1 'ivali/.iiin his ideals he found in the 
wm. lint the war-ilay- proved to In* the period 
ol th(' moiial ripenine' ol iJi it llowi'r ot (■"oti-ni 

III him whieh hlos>.onii upon the iiiiiis ol hi- 

life-lone ‘-troiK atuii 'I'h re i- now an 
ineri'ase ot a 1 aim and -eiene lyrimsm 

which heuan raiiillv in hi pie-war writiiies 

after the crisis ,\ h<‘i the war he virlinilly 

i(‘lireil fioni hie and took -helter hehind the 
walls ol till' Catholic Chinch. 

I’.ipiiii’s coiiversioii I.0 Catholicism is r<*f;arded 
hv many I's an even! of lii-t-rate sifTnificanee 
, is considered to he the lir-t symptom of the 
.dveiil ol a new era ot a recoveiv of spiritual 
values in art and life, ('atholie Ihipini is 

resjarded as the repn icntatiye of iliouhands oi 

pi'ople who are tired of tin iioi-y civilization of 

today and are conscious ol the futility of mere 
scientilic culture. 

No doiiht there ha- heen a chaiiKC in the 
, iuifrle of vi.sion iii Papini’s outlook on life and 
this is rellected in the lan;>un^e and style, the 
.imTeiised lyricism of bis later works. Ihit has 
^ **apini’s conyer-ion been a clear ease of con- 
-eienci* or a natural passa^r*’ from one phtise 
to another like other transition in his life in 
the jiast Did he look upon the war as an 
opl>ortunity and iound it to tin u calamity and 
thought that the salvation of man lay in ruahin^' 
to tho bosom of the Catholic Church The ])roof 
of that is wanting in his celebrated Strnif of' 

< 'ftns/ I'herc is no (Christian humility revealed 
i' that hook, there is no iirayerfiil mood. His 
. torif of I'hrini (IDlfd), Du Hoiutri/ 0 / ft Mfttt and 
i’lvad (iiifl irmr (lOitJ) are full of his old -ins 
of pride and intolerances. 

riow arc we, thi'n, to explain Papini’a 
conversion ? To us it seome that his 
eonver.sion is the uulniinufion of that slow spiritual 
■ollapsf! which bajjan in his early man- 
lood. The iiitellectunl irlutton had done with 

«8-ll 


all till' tlunitihli-food that was ealcreil by the 
thinkers of his time and of me pa.st ami wn- 
iilroiidy somewhat conscious of a void w'ithm him, 
hut his talent I'oiiml new food ami nouri-hnieiit 
III l‘uturism and the war. .\fter the wai, which 
had tieeoiiiplisheil that task of demolition whieh 
he wanted t'> do ami revealeil hevoml its icd 
Haines an inimcnsi' feailnl iihys-, he felt tlie 
void within him with greater keeiie-s and tiied 
to hliint that sen-ihility with the amnivne of tlie 
(’atholie doi>ina. We do mit, liowever, deni 
the possdiditv of the war eveiiini* simie 
inlluenee ni»i)ii his I'onver-ion as it did 
u]ioii that of so nranv others in otiier hinds, 
and this iniluenee init>ht have hei'n 
stivn{;thened hv his stmli of the inedi.eval 
inv.-tk's for reasons ol style. Hut wlml. we have 
said e.yplaiii- win tlie old prp|udiees of Papini 
eoiitiiiue even after his return to the Catholic 
fiiid Christian liiimility is possible w'hen there 
I- a jieiiitent soul Hut Papini had no occasion 
nor reason to he peiiiU'iit. Hi.- is ihe ease of 
an uiicmployeil talent that wants to ilo somethin;' 
III order to he distintfuishi'd, to hi* ))opiilar, to 
he th'‘ idol ol the aue His po-t-eon Version 
W'rilin!>- hetiiiv tin* ei-i[)])Ied eiioist. 

How’ hii- Piipiiii retold the s|,oi\ ol (’111 1st 
Well, it ha- the shuiip of a book written not 
by a de\ii|.ec but by an <irti-(. 'riieie i- neillier 
learniiu> noi meeiiuou- interpretation, but onh 
empha-is and i‘olhd>oratii)n Papini pi-t tells 
the -torv in In- own word.s, wutli t>er-onnl 
ohsci-vatioiis, aeeeptin;' even what the llieoloeians 
ri'ieet. The stienuth ol the hook eon-i-ts in the 
deserijitive pa-saae.- ol imture ,uid historical 

epochs 

The iiue-timi a- to liow far Papini’- Ijtfi of 
(‘hif>l ha.s iiiHneneed others is diffieidt to amswer. 
Tlie hook has lici'ii translated into many 
lamruaKcs ami hailed and rend with deli;'ht by 
I’hurehiiien all over the world. Jlut wi' do not 
know' of any ctise of conversion ns a 

l■esult of tlie study of this liook The hook i.s 
fine readm;.’, hut when we read it our interest 
centres not round tlie jiersomditv of Christ hut 
round that ol I’apini. That is tho chief oI)s|.ai;le 
ill the way ol tlie hook exerliii;? any deep 
iiillnence u}>on a soul. If a woumh'd soul i- to 
s(*t.'k .soliu'c fi’Oin the teachings of < 'hrist, ho will 
not ;?o to this hook, hut to the Hible itsoU. In 
faek the iiiiportanec whieh Papini’s admirers 
attaeli to hi- conver.sioii ami the hook, dwindles 
away when wo take into eonsideratioii the acerb 
('ritieisiii made asrain.-t him hv ninny Italian 
<Tities of tedtiy. Italy is no doubt enthusinsii<- 
about the (tutholie Cbureli, liut it is adored only 
us a national institution, the symbol of Homan 
primaey. Italy i.s in no mooil to follow Papini 
into its luills. 

Even by his otliei w'ritiiiK' Papini -ould not 
influoneo other men. Had he been able to do 
so, we luiprht^ have expected some influence 
from his conversion as well. His philosophy 
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has never l>een si philoso])hy at sill hecan-o 
he has jlever been faithful to arij’ idm. But 
for the fact that he hsj> <*xhsinstp(l his icassiii 
for existence, who kn»»ws, he inifjht have provs^il 
unfaithful to the Csithohe slog^siia Hueh a man 
can arouse sidmirsition, but cannot be trusted sis 
a ifuiile in the jons'in-v of life. As the critic 
CsisiiiJlo Pelli/s ssiys . 

“Of sill the Bcsindala laiisscfaerl or nsade by 
Pnjssni in the field of thouabt and eritiei&m 
noilisiis; Temnnis Not the Jsaht of an idea, nor 
the /;Innineiin>; of si genuine iheoretieal pre- 
occu|>silion lingers. There is nobody who hsis done 
ten ininiites of iritrllectusil lala’iur under the 
ini|jiilHe and guidance of l*apini.'' 

But tliough iioL.'dy has done ten minute's of 
intellectual work under tlie guidanet* of I’ujtini 
Sind though there is now a vast 'Umhmfmtu 
of Ins aiipreeisstion, W'c should not foiget the 
indirect influence which ho has exerfea on the 
incntal life of his country. Time has silrcsuly 
winnowed the clisifi’ iroin the grain in his wiitings 
and revealed the pornianent essences of his 


work. These esRPnees consist not in his polemiesi 
works, hilt in tho'C hooks of poetry, the fruit 
of Ills sfivne maturity, that an' replete witl' 
SL'intilliitiun.s of pure beauty. But by hi- 
polesnscal writings he quickened the rhythm of 
spsrstual life in Jtalv un<l helped in the n*'lorii- 
tion of that aesthetic taste, that sense of culture 
and art which was, inr a long time, in a state 
ol pe-rversiun. As he liimsclf says : 

•‘Wc did not destroy only, no ^Vc were the tirst 
ill Italy, so speak ahoiir. iiiaisy uicn of our country 
and ot other lands, men who were lorg<)lten but 
arc now cited by all ; aial wc sjiokc iilsnit them 
with rcvciviicT, love, ciilhnsissni. Wn were tlic 
fii’st ot almost the fiist to diira.<>c recent, ideas, to 
muku known tcridciifU's of ihon;>lil that were 
unknown or in toiinaiion, scliuols aboin winch 
nobody cimd or 'lliiiiulil. Wc ii‘si\\.kli.i iicil tin' 
passion for ilic old niy'tiis , we di-enssui piulilims 
rhiil sippiai'id to lie viiy icnioiu lioiii unr nuiiunal 
cull me. ’ 

When the hi-tory of modern llaliaii culinrc 
conns t<» he w'lslfcii, Italy will not la* nhlc to 
forgit I’.ipiiii and liH tecniccs. 


ITINERARy OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

la K. N. cnArrKiui 


T he descent into the plains of Meso¬ 
potamia was attended with the 
physical discomforts nanal diirinp; the 
transit from st very mild to an 
extremely hot climate. 

On the psychological side liii the broad 
sense of the tcnii) the curiosity and interest 
arouBed by the imminenco of a visit to the 
( radio land of the far-famed civilizsition of 
Sumer-Akkad and of A-ssyria iiinl Babylonia, 
together with that of the later Arabic 
culture of the Caliphate, more than counter¬ 
balanced the physical sensations. 

The ceremonies attendant on the 
departure of an honoured State guest took 
place at the frontier post of Kachal-fCaohai. 
Messages were sent nnd received and after 
receiving and returning farewell salutes and 
wislies from the Persian officials the Poet 
and party crossed over to the Iraq frontier. 
Here n large group of officials and iion- 


otficisils was waiting to receive the I'not and 
to bid him welcome in the kingdom of 
Iratj. After a few short spoeche.s the parly 



The Poet s oilicml reception on the Iraq frontier 

entered the attending automobiles and thi i 
drove over beautiful roads to the rail-ln*!i 1 
at Khaniquin, distant by about 13 miles fro’ 
the actual frontier. Here a large crov i 
assembled to see the honoured guest. 


ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 





I’ii^lidiKl. Mntido Itridm* 


After Ufrht refiv'shments hud l)c‘eii taken 
we l)ourde(l the truin and started on oiir 
loiiniey to liufjhdud. 

A t ^ , 

The dihlant hluo hills of iVrsia slowlv 
diininiriliin^ and merging in the gijiv of th(> 
liori/iiii n]nd(> one feel a 
, se!i><e of loss, all the 
more poignant due to 
feeling of kinship with 
the hf)spital)le people of 
that beautiful eouutrv, 
who had berni so 
•■onsiderate and warm 
in tlieir reception. On 
the Iraq side we had 
now a view of the 
lairren and undulating 
desert, burning under 
(he noonday sun of 
Mesopotamian summer, 
nlieved by fleeting 
'dimpses <*f a blue 
-tteam winding its way 
through e(|ually barren 
hills, with oeeasional 
ehistcrs of date-palm 
groves adorning its 
>-hor«!Si. Wo caught ight of a tall slender 
memorial ooliinm on a lonely site on the 
r'vor bank, marking the spot where a British 
oTicial lost his life during the '22 rebellion. 

With the advance of the day, the human 


element came gradually to 
the fore in this barren 
vista. A few camels, a 
short cultivated patch, and 
gradually small villages and 
townships appeared on the 
wayside. At such an wayside 
station near a siiinll town a 
remarkable crowd overflowed 
the platform— even climbing 
the trees outside the station 
—to sec the Poet. 

Tovrards the evening 
the sky became overcast, 
the sun assuming a coppery 
hue. There was not much 
wind, blit even after the 
train halted at a station, 
fine sand came drizzling out 
*>f the atmosphere; the heat became very 
oppressive and we became very interested in 
aerated waters and other soft and cool drinks. 
We were told that sandstorms like this had 
become very frecjiient of late due to the poor 
rainfall they had in the preceding winter. 


Near the evening the shadowy forms of 
minarets and domes set in a pale gi< mass 
of masonry appeared on the horizon. Later 
the train wont past endless graveyards and 



The reception at the Railhead at Khaniquiu 
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The • 'It; of Baghdad on the banks of the Tigris 
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l>!it:Ii(i!iil from tlu' iiu' 


j>otl<‘ri'’ funiin.-C‘<. The* lioiisi-s and iii<)s>((UC 
with tlieir coloiirod domes now took sliaj)e, 
waving dat<‘-|>alnis but a decorative and 
relieving clement to tin* uniform dral> of the 
buildings. The train came to a stop ; the 
station was liugi' : a seething mass of people 
eaim- to weleoim* the I’oet. Reardod Sheikhs, 
“glengarry" ea[)ped vcning men in smart 
we.st end suits, men, women and ehildron - 
with a good sprinkling of Indians -jostled 
oiKi another to catch a glimpse of the Poet. 
After the crr>wd had viewed and cheered th(> 
Po(‘t at the train-eomi^artment door, a w.ay 


was cleared and we got into the waiting 
aiitomol)ilcs. A long motfU' procession, 
ipiarter of a mile in length, went winding 
through the pietures([ue stn-ets ol the city 
and finally we came to the Tigris Palace Hotel 
where suitable arrangements had been made 
for us. 

On going out to the terrace, built on 
piers driven in the river bed and looking upon 
the light-stndded river with its gleaming banks, 
we realized that at last we. had iiulced 
arrived at the fabled capital of riaroun-al- 
Rasehid. 





INDIANS^ABROAD 


By BKNAR.^1IX\S <’nATriJVKDI 


Indian Education in Zanzibar 

T1»l‘ liritiVh HfsiiJciil iji /sinzibiir whili* 
jicrfdrniing: tlip opciiiiiff ccrenionv oi tlic N<*w 
Ajjfn Khiin School ItnilWin^ .■'Oiil : 

“Tho IndiHii (■(tniiniiiiity 1>!H sliown itsplf to 
Ilf vory much alivt* to the a«lvaiilat;cH whirh flu’ir 
children dciire from edncation. They are :ni\ionf<, 
I know. Ifiiit provision Mhonld ho mndo for moro 
advaiiood oonraoH of in«lruotion than jiro pri'vided 
toda\ oithoi in ]»rivat<! schooN, in frrniil-niilod 
sohonlrt and ill (hnornmcnt PohooK T hojio and 
iK'liovo yon all know that tho <fovornnionf w 
o'cooeHniflrlv anMinis to provide fnll> for tho 
^•dn^■^ltlonal nooil>* of tin* oommiiiiitj ('onornlly 
lint odnoatioii i*! an oxponaivo matter and, un- 
forlnnatoly. the anionni of money whioh can be 
found froin eoin'ral levotino fm- rdnoalioji ia very 
limited, and there sp<'m*e to he little piwpeet of 
any Kft'ab**" amount heeoniiii}.'' avuilanh*. Of the 
total evpeiiditiire on ediientioii from eenrral 
r(*venue 12 piT rent i^ aiven hy wav of siiant-in- 
ai'l to Indian si-hooU while (he Indian population 
la i per cent of the Aral) ainl Afii^an ])opulation 
You will nndnatniid how' diirn-nlt it wonld he in 
thoKo eireiiii)staiiei>« to elevoti* additional piihlii 
funds to the nerds of the Indian p(i|>iilntion 

Thi» IS rcnlly dij^iiiipoinfiii”-. We would liLo 
h) know wliat prTi'entiUjf* ol tlie (lovei nnir'iit 
n*vr*mie is rlerivcd fioiti tin* linlian »i lllers in 
Znii/ihnr Hut we ohieet, to tlii- method of 
invokini* r-(iitistieal nid (o vefii''e lielji to Inilinn*- 
for hiirlier edneniion. There "hould he a Ir’sli 
'eliool Ml ZiiTi/ihnr where eliildi- " of nil taer*- 
eoiild £ret the iieoes^ni V education W'* entiTflv aurr'e 
w’ltb iris Kxl’ellelle^ n^ re£r.‘ird'' his nilviee to 
the rndinn^ to avoid niulli})lieilv id' eotnmnna] 
seliooln "The inrlians Ahroad llireetory” for tin* 
year !!•!; pives the follow in},' facts and tlirures 
recardije.' Jodiaii erlin ntion in Zanzihat. 

Sehonl". Numlier of I’lipils 

The Sir Kvi'ij Smith Madra.-i-a for hov** I'ltl 


The Agra Khan Boys S»*hool AJs 

Madrps«a ol-Mohaminediah for hov*. Jsf; 

Do. Do, yirlii M.'i 

The Atfii Khan Girls .sehool J7.S 

The Tlimlii Frr*(' Girl-, sehool 129 

'Phe Arya Bninai Girls sohool 14,'? 

Dafcoo Hemani Klioja Ithnasheri Girls 
school JOO 


Most of the school- urr* .siavj aided up to 
23 per cent of exiienditure. 


l'oii.su1<>i-ini' iho tact that the po]nilation ol 
Indian in Zanzibar is only l‘),21() these fipnres, 
are quite ein*oura}jin{r. But wr* are detiultely 
agrainst the idea heliind communal schools. Our 
r*um]>Htriots in Gii*ak‘i India should not imitat-e 
our vices ill Indin Is it really impos-ihle k) havi' 
a first class eirls school instead of having three 
one for the Khoja p-irls, another for Ihc Tlindn 
erirls. and a thiril for Arya Samn) jrirls ? 

Gan the girl- educated in such communal schools 
cvr*r develop a purely iiatiomil outlook 'i Wo dmihl 
very much The vounpci pcncralioii in India has 
con-iderahle niisgivingrs n>u<irdmGr these communal 
institutions and until and unleh-, they chanpc 
their methods drastically they will Iiecome 

incrensiiiply uii|)opiilar. \Vc mu'-t liphl apaiiisl 
this mama for so-called relipious cdiicaMoa, foi 
it puls our young jicojile of uniire.ssionahlc afje 
at the mercy of uaiTow-miuded liip-ots ol dift’ercnl 
communities 

Expulsion of Four Indian Banker from 
Indo-China 

The UfH'lfi has pn I ill'lied tile lollowiiig extract- 
from lh<* iiM'inorial siihnutk'd to the Vi<*ci*oy ami 
the Secretary of State for India hj’ Nattukottai 
Nnparathar, hankei' doinir hu-ine— in Tndo- 
Ghina . 

The mcmotinlisl'. have lieen always ready and 
willing and anxiona to pivc evety facility to their 
debtors, and not to foree any sort of eoercive 
nieasiiris winch will result in very airious haul- 
ships to dehtois and with little heiicfit to 1h«m- 
selves. Aceordiiift to the civil laws that prevail 
in Tndo-Ghinii, the ereditor who first prooceda to 
the eourl. iigniiist the debtor and attaches the 
propelly of Ins debtor after ohlaniinp a decree, 
enjoyH a prelerf tilial richt over that property olten 
to the <\elusion of other ereditors, who later, may 
piovc in the courts of Jaw a rigrht k) proceed on 
the same debtors for their just dues, A. system of 
ratable distribution such as obtaina in British 
courts where the Civil decieu holders can all have 
their (■hares from the attached property, is not 
known to the French law as it prevails in ludo- 
Ghins. 

In consequence of this peculiar system of law, 
tho humble nieinonalists who would have naturally 
jjreferred to jpve as much time as possible to their 
debtors, were obliged to seek their remedy in the 
civil courts and strictly according: to the laws 
prevalcni in Indo-China, when they found that 
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olhiT LTiwIiforM wore piirsuinp; thoir rcmeclips wit.li 
prompt it ivli* miH ffi'ituiK tho bimefil. of the attarh- 
ment of i.lie pnMe'rtira of flohtori to l|ip detriment 
of l'’e m-in iriiili'^tfl. The memori.ilisls, howewr, 
aliont tile beeinniiif; of Mjreh, were Binsilud out by 
the nuthoritien for Hpeoiiil treatment and were asked 
to neeept a very flinnll portion of their fines ninl 
to eiie full aeq’nittiinee to the debtors, in iminv 
eases, the pereentage siifiRested beiinr belw’oen 
20 per e.ent and ItO per e'iiit of the total umount 
due by the ilebtors. 

The meinoii'ilists bofr to submit that the n\er- 
wlielmiiiK number of insolvnieies jnononneed by 
the eommert'iHl courts, have bi‘en trr.inled at the 
reijiicst of creditors other than the memorialists. 
That all other crniitors banks, eomiiames uratiiinn 
losns. mpix'hanis niid ])riviite piniplo - all except 
the iiienionalists —aie i>ermitred to sue iiikI In inn 
into Hiictioii all their inoitnanes and that there 
is no tioiible either from the peoi>le or from the 
finihornii's so far as siieli eredilors nrc eoneerned 
Tlial your ineniorUlists were further iiiforiiied 
some moiillis back that no deeiee should be 
eM>eiited williont the permission of the rresideiit 
of the IjOiii* Terms (Yedit Soei(*ty <I’ret Ffiiieiei 
a Lf«ii> Terinc*) And the niemonnliats have 
reepixecl siieli )>ermissi(jii Iroin time to lime foi 
every aiietion of theirs eonneetod with thwr debts. 

That, notwilhstiindinn all these f.aels, siidflenly 
orders were seived nndei the authority of the 
(iovi'riior-tieneral. by the Poliee, expelline four 
of the t’hettiar llanicers doini; hnsiness in Iiiilo- 
C'hina .. 

Ttie inemoi iaiists desiie to point out that the 
eiPiie eDininniiit V floinn extensive business in 
IiifIo-('hin.i is 111 a paralysed stale at iiresent. 
utterly unable to eom)uehend the leasoii of sneli 
drastif ordeis jinssed airaiiist them alone and not 
knowim; wh(‘r<' to look for assistance and help 
III their sore need. 'J'lio inemorialiats beg to siilmiit 
that until the ordei ot (‘X]iiilsion is eaneelled and 
the four e'slernees me re,aumiltod, the eommunitv 
will not fei'l secure and eonfidenl of tluir future... 

We do not know if the (roveriiinenl of Iiiilin 
bus iiimle .mv represenbition to tho WliiU' Hull 
on tills subjeel and if so, with whiit lesiilt. 
The eii-e leiiiiirt'S urgent iietioii at the liniid- 
of the Iiiflian Iloverniiieiit 
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Wo lieurtilv eoninriitulate Mr. S. A. Wiii/.. 
fieeretmv of the Imperial Indliiii ('itizeiiship 
Assoeiati'iii, compiler ami editor of the Diivebirv 
named above. There ar** nhout twenty live lakhs 
of Imlitins seitloil abroad and the rruliiin jnihlle 
has tieen hearing of their grievaneos from time 
to time. The treatment aeeorded to Itidiiiii 
sHttler-s in different parts of the world has been 
for the mo.st part so unjust and huiniliuting that 
we have often found ourselves^ imitcsting and 
protesting in vain against it. Neither the Indian 
public nor the Indian Government have ever 
thought of having a definite emigration poliev of 
a constructive fype and eonsecpiently the work for 
Indians abroad has been done in a spasmodic 
manner. Possibly that was inevitalde under the 


eircumstanees. But now tlie time has eonic 
when we must take up the prolilems of Indians 
overseas in a iiioro business like mid methodical 
niiuinep. The number of our ediieated pcofde that 
int'iid b) go to ton-igii eouiitiies Im-. been 
iiieressiiig and we reeeive iiiaiiv letters every 
month asking us to give them inforniatioii 
almnt one colony or the other. This has been a 
diftieiilt thing to do hut now, thanks to the eflorl 
of the Imperial (’itizenship A^soeiation, thi" 
(liffieiiltv has been removed Tho.M> iiiloresbsl 
in the problem of Indians iiliroad will find in 
this Directory a mine ot anthentie information 
aii<l we would reeominend it to e\erv irewspaper 
office a.s a r«der<*nee hook of givul inipoitiinee 
III a hook Iik<‘ tins l■olIblll]illg iiiort* than five 
humlied pages thei(‘ an* bound to be some 
emu.' ol ommission and eoinniis>iion sjieciallj' 
when it i.s the first afleiiipt of it.s kind, and the 
editor Mr. S \ M'lii/. will be graU'ful if |,hev 
me iioiiibsl out to liim Sir Purshotbiiii Due 
Tbakur Dii', ClKiiniiaii of the ('ouneil of the 
Inifierial Indian ('itizeii.sliif) .\s.soei)ition, Iiunb 

writbui a 'hoit prefaee to tliis book and 

there is an editorial note in the lieginniiig. 
Tin* iiilonaalioii that is given is on various 
suhieebs and will be useful not only to tho 
slu(ients ol the prohlein>- of Indian oversi'us but 
also fo mi*rehiinls and traveller.s. I'or c.\ample 
then* me I'ortv-eielit fiagi's of inaller about 
Ceylon under the lollowing heading.'' 

Keeniifineiit of Jaiboiir Plow of immigration 
during the last IIMt viNirs-Immigration ami 
Kmigrntion of liidnn K'bite laiiourers during 
tlie Years 11V>!I-‘>1 Total Indian ]>opuhilion 
I'.l.tl. (1'eiiiiatioii Minimum IViige Oidinanee. 
Ile|)!il rial ion The Ijahoiir Didiimnces- General 
Mcotiomie lomlition of Ivdiourers lOdiieation 
Language,' IC'i.ito Ilospitiils and Dispensaries. 
Charibible iiistiLiif ioii' Land a(‘<|uisition and 
Imliaii Kstales -Lsjxiils and nnjioits—Principal 
Industrie' in Ceylon--Ibditieal 'fatii.s—Begistra- 
tion «d Indian VobTs Indian A-s'Ceialions and 
Institufi<‘iis Newsiiapei's and periodicals owned 
hy Indians I'nfdie hiiildnigs donabsl by 
Imliaiis loi the Iiemdit of the public Tlobds, 
Cinemas and Theatres owneil by Indians —Indian 
Residents in (Vyloii Imliaii phv.sieiim.s and 
surgeons Iiidi.iti lawyers and Indian lirm.s. 

The book is neatly prinf'sl and costs Rs. 
five only. It can lie had of the Imperial Indian 
f’ili/.enship \s.socintioii r 2.‘{o. Iloriihy Road. 
Bombay. 


Unhappy Experiences of Hr. A. C. Nambiar 

Mr. A, C. Nambiar of Berlin has published 
his experiences at the hands of Va/i hooligans 
and they make very painful remW-ig. Not only 
was Mr Nambiar .savagely a«.saulted by Nazi 
Storm Troopers but all his papers were confiscated 
and he was left stranilcd without a penny in 
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hi-' po(‘k(‘f licin^ kepi in |iiil h>i l.liici- 

Mr. Niiiiiliiiir \vri(i>'. 

“On this iil’h'ruonn ol ‘J.'it.li Miircli I wn- tiiM 
I wiis to 1*0 imil ii piipi'r wii" hiui<l(‘i] ov<‘i 
Lo mo wi(.h iii'lriiction-' to lo.ivi- within 

riylil- <Iav'‘ No ron-Dii wiintsoi-vor '\m-> iIim-Io-.oiI 
to ino t ‘01 (ho I'.iiiliin; <>1 iii\ fhtl \o ohnrui* 
hronf>!it afinni-t mo. No oxplninition "iron 
(«)P koopinf; nio in rn-<t.oi!v lor (won(.v-.-'i\ 

M'lio ;ntich‘'< ri'tnovoil ironi inv tl.it w'< ro not 
votiirnoil (o nio, i-xcojitiiiK nn oinpl\ lio\ .nol n 
■'HihII hinnllo conttiinino -.onio old inii'ia/ino' 
The twonty-oiio iniirk-' I liinl on nio nl. tin- (inn- 
ol mv iH'io>(, I Hii" (.old, hud <>ono to oovoi l.lo- 
fO'.t of mv tran-'poit and -hiv in l•ll■■(.od^ ' I 

a-.kod tlio official aoro-.-^ ... (■> yivi- in ■ 

at loa^t tw'ontv-rivo i)lonnii>o (ahout two poncoi 
lor (ramlai'o haviim to ao to -'orio nnlo' 
fiom “\Iox ' Tlii- wu" firmlv rohi-'Oil ” 

It i~ to 1)0 no(od that Mi. .Namlii.'ii" li.i' I'vnl 
and workoil in Morlin I'oi mon- than nino lo.-n-' 
ami hii' done a nood deal (or tin- promotion ol 
, indo-( Joi man cultural n-latioim. .\-i a ro-'iilt ol 
In'. wrilin!;s a niniilior of Indian •'tiidont.~ vi-'itod 
(lormaiiv for >lnd\ and jiiactical liainini’ and 
lii-< aotivitio' in tin-' dnoclion won- approciatod 


oven hv the (German authoriti(‘s Mr. Nanibiar 
w'nto^ . ‘Thoiifrh 1 do nol view the action 
atrainrit me from the -lide of (ho (Jerman h'orei"ii 
<)Hic(' a-! one iepresentutiv<‘ of a policy a>rain‘>t 
India or Imlian-, (he incident jierhap'- h not 
entnolv without a political hackuround and in 
view of tlio i'cneial is-^ue-' iaix(*d hy ik 1 fed 
that It 1^ not out of place to mention hcrciei-tmn 
fact" . . It HUM 1)0 recalli'd that "oiio* time iiack 
llcM llitici ill hi" oapaidty a~ the 'iiijiremc Na/i 
loailor, a position which In- "till hold", in a 
st.iti‘mcnt to (ho Ilritish l*ies" in IJcilin ro|i*riod 
Ml what iiiU"t he viewed as ho"tile term" to 
India'" "triioirli' lor the iielit to inanaiic lioi own 
adiiii" II<*ir Hitler wont out of hi" way to 
iclei to India's movenient lor 'oli-detoiniination 
11" a dovelopmeiit not aood or de"nalde ami 
• loclari'd that aiiv woakeninL' of the I 5 rili-li hold 
on India would ho a ealamily.” 

In the lic}it of till" fact-wo cm now iimlei- 
"tami till- liiimiliatina tieatmcnt nicteil oaf (o 
Mr Namhiar. There have hcon "cyiaal eU'C" 
of Indian" heini; insiiU“d hv N'a/.is We had 
never esiioelod thi" "oit of unin~t and un- 
|ii"tiliahle tr(‘atmci)t as the h.iiids ol (ho (Jei man-, 
hut W(‘ have to Jivi' and loam 


TAGORE TO GANDHI 


|iai)eclmi>, tfay 

l)eiir Miihatmnii, 

I'hidcatly the fclci’i'am which I sent to mui sonic 
days aim hits failed to re.’ich its di'stnnition tliontrli 
it has niuieared m some of the papers. 

S'oii must not iilaiiie me, if I cinmol feel a 
eoiiiplele atiieenieiil mill \Oii at the immense 
respiinsihiliij \oii incut li\ llie s("p von have 
taken I have not holore me tlie entire Inick- 
{•lomid of thonahts and laets against which 
shoiilil le jilaeeil yniir own |n''}:meiit in onlcr to 
iiiidet"t,uid Its Hi|>niricane(' From the heirimiiim of 
eieation there eontimie thim>s that are iifily and 
wroiin the ncji;allie factors of e.Msteiiee and tiie 
ideals which are positive and cteinal ever wait 'o lie 
represented hy incasenuei's of tiiith - who nevei ham 
the riahl to leave the field of then woik in despair 
or disgust heeuiise of (he impurities and ini perfect ions 
in their surrouiidnms. It is a presiim])tu)ii on my 
part to reiniiid you that when Ton! Hnddha woke 
np to the multitude of miseries from which the world 
sufi'ors ho atremioiisly went on prcaehiiin the patli of 
liheration till the last day of liis ejirlldy eaieer. 
beath, when it is nhysically or morul'y inevitable has 
to lie liravely*eiinulled, but we liaie not the liberty 
to eourt it, uiilesB there is absolutely no other hIut- 
native for the expression of the ultiniato pnqioae 
of life itself. It is not unlikely that von are nnslnkeii 


;il)<»nl the mi/)cr<i(ive necessity of loiir jiMsent low 
and when we .eah/e (hat (here is a i*rave ri"k of its 
fatal leiiiimiifion, we shiiddei at (ho ])iis.sil)ilit\ of llii> 
tromi'iidoU" mi"tak<‘ never havini: (hi- o|)jiiirlnmtv ot 
heuiii ieetiti(‘d. 1 caimol Jielp lie'Civliiim von not lo 
oftei "iieli an iiltiniatimi of iiiorttlii'alion lo (iod for 
Ins scheme ol thimr" and almost refuse the i«rea( 
aif> ot life with all its opporlunities In imlil up (ill 
e-. last niomeiil (ho ideal of )>erfeeliiin whu li lu-slifies 
hiimaiiity. 

However. 1 must eoiifcss that 1 have not the 
visioii which you have helore your imml, nor can I 
fully ivali/e the’ call which K,is come onlv to yoursult 
and theiefoie. whatever may happen. T ahall try to 
liislieve (hilt yon are riirlit m y'oiir resolve .and that 
my iiiisirivimrs may he the oiitcoaic of a tiiiudifv of 
nrnoianee. 

With lovo and reverence, 
^'oiirs, 

Hal)in<Iraiiaf]L Taaore 
II 

I tiirjet'linj'. May, 11 

I tear Mihatmaji, 

I am tryiiiii i-learly to find out the iiicaiiin^ of 
this lust niessaf^e of yours which is Ik-fore the world 
today, I'l every importniit act of his life Jhiddhu 
preached limitless love for all creatures. Christ said, 
“liovp thine enemies” and thalteachiiifiiof his found its 
final expression in the words of forgiveness lie uttered 
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for thoae who killed him. As far ati I can under¬ 
stand,‘the fast that you have started carries in it the idea 
of expiation for the sins of your countrymen. But 
L ask to be excused when 1 say that tiie expiation 
can truly and heroically be done only by daily 
endeavours for the sake of these unfortunate bciiij^s 
who do not know what they do. The fastin« which 
has no direct action upon the conduel of misdoers 
and which may abruptly terminate one’s power 
further to serve those who need helji, cannot be 
universally accepted and therefore it is all the more 
unacceptable for any individual who has the 
responsibility to represent humanity. 

The lexical consequeneo of your example, if 
followed, will be an elimination of all noble souk 
from the world, leavinfr the mnral]> feeble and 
down-trodden multitude to sink into the fathomless 
depth of i/^orance and inequity Ton have uo rif'ht 
to say that this process or penance i-an only be 
efficacious throup;h your own individual endeavour 
and for others it has no meaning. If that were 
true, you ought to have performed it in absolute 
secrecy as a special mystic rite wbieb only claims 
its one sacrifice beginning and ending in yourself. 
Von ask others actively to devoti* their energy to 


extirpate the evil which smothers our national life 
and enjoin only upon yourself an extreme form of 
sacrifice whieh is of passive character. For lesser 
men than yourself it opens up an easy and futile 
path of duty by urging them to take a plunge into 
H dark abyss of self-mortification. You cannot blame 
them if they follow you in this speeial method of 
purification of their country, for all messages must 
be universal in their application, and if not, they 
should never be expressed at all. 

The siifiering that has been caused to me by the 
vow you have taken has eoinpclled me to write to 
you thus -for 1 cannot bear the sight of a sublimely 
noble carc(>r journeying towards a finality which, to 
my mind, lacks a jicrfoctly satisfying justification. 
.\nd once ug.iin I ajipual to you for the sake of the 
dignity of our nation, which' is truly impersonated 
in you, and for the sake of the millions of my 
counfrymen who need your living toueh and help 
to desist from any act that you think is good only 
for yon anrl not for the rest of humanity. 

With deepest pain and love, 
Kiibindranath Tagore 
[AssonaM fVess,] 


THE MAURYA ROCK-CUT HERMITAGE AT BARABAR 

By K. P. JAYASWAL 


T he Maurya emperors, Asoka and 
his grandson Dasaratha, gifted rock- 
ciit hermitages to recluse philoso¬ 
phers of a school different from 
the Buddhists in the Barabar hills of the 
Gaya district, the ancient hill fortress of 
Gorathi^riri mentioned in the Mahabharata. 
A part of the hill bore the name K/tahtHkiif 
owing evidently to the very slipprnj nature of 
the boulder. Cave-houses as shelters for the 
rainy season, seven in number, were cut by 
the Maurya emperors. They are in the 
possession of the Archieological Department 
which is an imperial department of the 
Government of India. In March 1933 (on 
the 13 th) I visited four of these caves 
in the company of the Tripitakacharya 
Maha Pandita Rev. Rahula Sankrityayana, 
Mr. Sham Bahadur, Barister-at-Law, and 
Mr. K. K. Ray. There is no rhaiikid^tr or 
care-taker attached to the caves, and the caves 
are left open to the mercy of men and beasts. 
In one cave numerous recent marks, made by 


stones pelted by boys, have been made, and 
some villager or vagrant had recently cooked 
his food by the polished wall wherefrom the 
brilliant polish with pieces of stone had 
chipped off, .still lying on the floor. Two of 
the rooms were covered with smoke and soot 
deposited as a result of cooking. The walls of 
the cave next to the cave with the Maukhari 
inscrijition were covered with writings in 
chalk made by visitors in 1933, and the 
Saii/ftras (stone-cutter) liainkisiiu has 
chiselled his name on the polished surface 
of the doorway. No civilized administration 
should neglect these ancient monuments in 
this manner. Ju no other country under a 
civilized government their neglect in this 
manner would be tolerated. There is tno 
placard, no notice for the guidance of ihc 
public to trace and see the cave.s and the 
inscriptions. If the caves are not protec ed 
from wanton destruction, their value will go 
on decreasing. 


)-12 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 




Dr. Miss Maitrrvi Basil, M. is. (Cal ), wli" 
went to .Mniii<’li in (iciniany for lurllHr 
inodiciil studies on receipt ot a .icliolar'iliip 
giv'en bv Die Deutsche ^Wadciiiic, lia- 
obtained the M. I>. degree of th<- Muiiiih 
Univeraitv by submitting a th<*si« based 
original resoaroh. 

Sriiuat* f^nehasobhaua Devi, n. v., n.i., uil 
of Professoi Biiioybluishan Kak'ihit oi tio' 
Pithapuvam Maliiii’a|a*s t'Ollege, Coc« iiada, 


Madias, ha- Ik eii appointed as a tutor in 
I'.'j'tilish in till' '■aim' eollejji*. She is the first 
lad^ (o be api)oiii1< d on the teaching statV of 
a mi\(d college nmler the Andhra University. 
She ha- al-o been recently nominated as a 
memiK r d (he Ibiaid of Seeoiidary Education, 
Ka-1 Codavari Di-lriet. Formerly she was 
iM (he Ihngal Ediieational Service as an 
A-si'tan( 1 n-])e«'tress of Schools. 



Siuiiiiti Siieliii-oliliaiiti Devi, r. s.. a I 









THE FOHTy-EIGHTH EXHIBITIOM OF THE MA,DRA.S FINE 

ARTS SOCIETV 


T HK sinpjnific,anft* of the In'.! (‘\liibitioii 
li(*s in iho fuel that llicn* for the 
first tim»* rmorj^os a doliniti* Madrns 
scliool of paintin'^. It is (‘iiiboduMl 
in tho productions of the i\Iadra>i S ‘Iiool of 
Arts which cmistitiite tlic mOrtt coiisidcrahh* 


[tcii^al School of Abaiiindranath laporc, who 
Ini'^ contributed about half a dozen pictures, 
some of wliiidi arc of outstandinjr cxcollon<-c. 
Xcurlv a (piartcr of the total nuinbor of 
pictures hniio; ar«‘ the work of the staff and 
pupils ('£ the Madra^' School of Arts and 



. I illl 

By I). B. Jtav-t'ti-iiulhnri . 


single factor in giving character to tho 
present exhibition. The prominence here 
achieved by the Madras School of Arts nuist 
be ascribed to tho influence of the present 
Principal, Mr. D. P. Roy-Chaudhuri, liinihclf 
a Bengali, and trained mainly in the famous 


seven out of th<‘ ten “sculpture” exhibit 
arc from the same source. Painting from 
the school are found both in tho “English 
Water Colour” section (of which t icy consti- 
tufe one-ipiarter) and in the “Indian Water¬ 
colour” section (of which they form one-third). 
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This overlapping of styles (for many of 
the pupils contribute to both the schools) 
gives perhaps the clue to the principal 
characteristic of the School, which is a blend, 
not accidental, nor capricious, but instructed 
and deliberate, of Eastern and Western 


while the "Indian^’ paintings from the same 
source show a tendency to depart from the 
traditional flatness of treatment of the School, 
and the subjects indicate a liberation from the 
conventional style and an approach to the 
realism of the West. 



A Biihl of Sir George Predorick Stanley, Governor of Madras 
By D. 1*. Bay'-Chaudhuri 

modes. In the ^‘English” pictures from this Students and devotees of art throughout 
School is reproduced the brilliance of colour- India will find value and interest in waging 
ing usually associated with the Indian style ; tbe development of this Madras School. 





INDIAN PERIODICALS 


i 


Disco-very of Iron Ores at Oorumahisani 

In hih rcMiiiiniHi-(>iiP(\s in Tiafo Rpririr Mr. 
Prarnathanath Bose tells the story <»f his 
iHscovery of the iron-ore <lop(»sits in Mayur- 
hhanj. He says : 

i retired from the (leoloKieal Survey of fiidia 
III November, I'.KIII, and be^raii to work from nevt 
month as (Jeolo^ilist of the Mayurbhanj State. In 
the course of mv work, I found the rich and 
extensive iron-ore deimsits of Gorumahisani and other 
places and deserilied them in ‘the Records of the 
(toological Hurvoy of India’* Vol. XXXI, Part li. My 
vanity has been tiekle<I l>y being de8eribi*d as their 
discoverer. "Well, to eoiupaVe small things with 
great. I discovered them in the sense that Amerigo 
Vespucci is said to have discoveivd the continent 
which is oaiksi after him. Rut, as 1 have shown in 
ray “Kjiochs of Civilization,” for mtny centuries 
before him it was well known to the Asiatics and 
the Chinese and the Ji ]>aiiese had probably small 
settlements there All that Amerigo and IJoltimlius 
a few years before him did was to bring it to the 
notice of the Europeans. The iron ores of Mayur- 
bhanj had long been worked by the smellers of the 
State hoforc I came upon them. All that 1 di<l w’ss 
to make them known to the industrial public. 

Mr. J. N. Tata with highly commendable enterprise 
w’as at the time investigating the iron ores of India 
with a view to work them on a large scale on 
modern methods, and 1 lost no time in recommending 
the Mayurbhanj ori-s in a letter which I wrote to him 
on the 20th February, TJ04. In that letter I pointeil 
out their richness, enormous extent and proximity 
to the Kanigani and •fharia coal fields. The ores 
of the Raipur district on which Mr. Tata’s prospectors 
were engaged at the time I wrote my letter, had 
been found and reported upon In me in “Rcoords of 
the UtBological Survey of fiiuia," Vol XX, l*t. 1, licing 
well acquainted with them and other ores of the 
Central Provinces, I was in a ])nsilioii to declare 
emphatically in favour of the Mayiiibhanj d^^I^osits 
which have the great advantagt* of being situated 
near suitable coal. 

Mr. Bose took an iniportniit iiart in oftectiiig 
the contract between the Maharaja of Mayur¬ 
bhanj and the Tatas. 

The Maharaja of Maynrbbanj left the settlement 
of the terms and conditions which led to the 
foundation of the Tata Iron & Steel (k}. to me, 
and I did my best to arrange them so as to be 
advanta^uB to it as well as to the State. It is 
very saa that he did not live to see the fructification 
of my humble efforts on behalf of his State. 
Oonsiaering that the Tata Iron & Steel Co. was to 
be a new industrial venture for India, 1 readily 
adopted the saggestioo of Mr. Perin, one of the moat 
level'headed business men I have come across, to 


fax the _ royalty on a sliding scale I rejoice to 
find he is continuing his henetimit eoiiiieetion with 
the Tata’s. It opened an interesting chapter of the 
iron industry of India on modern methotls. Various 
attempts had been pre.viously miule to start it, but 
had all ended in failure exi*ept in the case of the 
Rarakcr Iron Works, the operations of which, 
however, have never lieen on such an oxb-iisive scale 
as those of .Tamshedpiir. In fact, in the beginning 
of the present «*enliiry, the reports of several 
European specialists were unfavourable to the 
establishment of large iron works in India. 


Science and Unemployment 

(’annot science conic to the rc‘«euc of the 
unemployed v Wc ptuisc t.o think when wo 
read the following from a paper by Dr. S. K. 
Datta in Thr Vomm Mrn of India. Htiniin and 
O ijhin 

There is one more i-oiisideratioo to which I shall 
dirfict your thoughts. You ask for work, for you 
believe it is au exchangeable commodity for food, 
clothing, housing and eilacation. The economist 
insists that it is human lalanir that creates value, 
but It seems to me that before.* very long, we shall be 
compelled to revise ami modify some of these classical 
opinions. \ group of American engineers and 
scientists have recently worked on what is termed 
an ‘‘Energy Survey of North America.’' As a result, 
it is stateii that the tremendous tec'biiologieal advance 
which has been made in industrial pmewses during 
the past ecutiiry, and particularly during the past 
twenty-five years', has rendered all existing social and 
cconoauc mechanism obsolete and futile. Technocracy 
(as this new .science may be termed) claims that 
scientific discovery ami engineering skill have now 
armed mankind with powers which would ensm-e it 
a life of leisure and plenty if only they were properly 
«n ployed. It asserts that, given a proper application 
of existing technical knowledge, the adult population 
of North America could supply all its material wants 
^ working only four hours for a four-day week. 
The facts ot technical advanc.e arc astonishing beyond 
words. “Machines,” it is said, “are being built which 
have nine million times the output capacity of the 
average human being working an 8-hour day. Thus 
between 11)‘20 and 1029 the manufacturing power of 
the United Btates increased 06 per cent. But during 
the same period 6 per cent less of workers were 
employed—mind you, this was the boom period. We 
are told that in the State of New Jersey an artificial 
silk-yarn factory has just been created which runs 
24 hours and has completely eliminated human aid. 
We are also told by a writer in the iiondon Times 
of January 5th, 1933. that a hundred meu working 
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') moilern hrii-k plitnts "oiii niiuuiiactiiKi nil I he 
brickB that the TTiiitwl Stntt*s can iibc.” W'liili*. on 
the one hand, tlicre hnM- been treineiirloim teehiiical 
advaiieu, the world is industriall.v nmniifaeMiriiK; 
K per cent Ichs than it waH in 1!U!I -the year before 
the War. What iloes this me.iii .' Xolliinp less than 
this, that even thoiiuh intejnational leeovery eaine 
with a ^rcat demand for aoods, these nn^'ht be 
prodtieed without lediieine the number who aie 
unemployi'd today lint on the other hand miinn- 
faetiiied i>oods need piircliiis'-rs «ho, it not einjdoved, 
eould not enter into these exchanire tr.insaelions. 
Their labour is of no value These and other 
con.siderations will compi’l ns to rethink the chn])1ei 
of the very foundation of oiir (’cononiies. vhieb onr 
capacilj to piodiiee a" the result of e\ery possible 
attention and cmoiiraecmenl has enoinioiisly mereasel 
We ha\e failed to rethink, the piolilenis of distiibiitioii. 
In the tLehineal laiiiiiia!!:e of the tei'hiioeratist, 
lirosneiity can iien'r be achieved until indiMiInalism 
has neeii -lisearded, and an entirely new system ol 
d^islribiitu n iin "ener^!^ certibeates" has been instituted 
The wOlid niiisi set nji a le.d teehnoeraiy which 
will biiiie about a proper syiiehroiiuation between 
iiuMleiatioii and eonsiimptioii. so that all hiiiniin 
needs are fiillv inet .ind the necessary anioiint o( 
human work eipiitablv dnided 


Literature on the Manasa Cult 

\ liter)il.nre li.i.s crown in Rental on the Miiiiiisii 
(the Serpent-l)<'it,\) Cult,. lAinoso-l/om/,//, the 
poem eontainiii'r the store id' MnniisH's wrnlh on 
Chtmdl Saod!i}>.ii and tin* 'Utf'ci iii};'' <d the liittei’- 
faniilv, i' still siin<; and played in tin* vilhiL'C' of 
lli‘nj;iil. Mr. .Inunrdiin ('liakinvarl.v narrate- tin* 
story and i/ives a briel snminarv the ))ocins 
eonijKised bv dlllereiil ])oel' ol 'len!>iil in Tin 
f.hl'-iiilii li'nini' He *-avs- 

\ benntiiiil and inlerestinu literatiiic -ipi.iiij up 
in oiir eouiitry to celebr.ite ibe ulor*’ ol tfaii.is.i .tikI 
the triiiinph of I’lelinla's <le\otion. NearK three si-oit* 
authors have lieeii discovered up to no.i who wrote 
iijiOii the same llicine. many more ba\c eol to be 
discovered yet. I'he earbesi ! ■-! i-n I5i iiu.ili wliter 
on tins cult one llan Dnti who i- ni 'iitioni'd 
in tin* fa*.iiMIS ‘I'.idniapnr.imi' by tinpta ra'.liei 

sliffhlinj-n as a liliiid iniet (‘ nfh tf'7'^ ifft-;[ai| 

) .>^iid brokiii fra:;ineiils ot wlio^e wiiiiin*- aii* 

foii'nt Iiieoipoialed with some ot the rally ‘Mainisa- 
Mi'.ii^.d’ poems. The most iniporlaiit and piipidar 
ninoiiffst the wiiteis ol Miinasn-Manijiil was \bjay 
tiiipta of the vilbinc Fnlla-Sri in tin* I'l-liiet of 
Itaekerpiinie. which was a Painiil'ni't'iar or a seal of 
Imrnint; and 'iilture in the i«>e! a ii ne Vijay (bijita 
niukea a lesjieetfiil iin'iition of Kiiipemr llu^Heii Shah 
ll UII-loL’.'i) and ^ives us a dati*, which 'S probably 
the date of the eomposiiion of his w )rk. 

Vijay (}upbts I’adiiiapiirana is a voluminous 
work. oqmprisinK scveiity-si'c chapters, in wliich, 
besides Kiriiig a pr(‘li!nmafy ).<i onnt of the birth of 
the deity, lie ha.s worke<r out tin' beauiifui lejteiid, 
given above in masterly detail,- Ju t.bo delineation 
of the pathos, iiuderlynig the story Vijay (.iupta 
h]u fax excellerl his contomporaries .uitl succesBors. 


\uother important poet of Mast Ileiigal, Xarayaii 
Deva b\ name, w'role upon the same theme. He was 
an inhabitant of Iloragram in the disl.net of .Mymen- 
-ingh and has been supjiwed to lie a contemporary 
of Vipiy (liipla. 'I'he iioel's ancestor lived in Magadha 
and It IS Higiiilieant to note, that the ipiecii of ('hand 
lias once been referred to. in this work, as the 

claiiuhter of a-Kini* of llchar ( ^ijffr ) 

.■sastliivar and t laiiaadas, father and son. who were 
mbabilaiits ol .lliinardi in the district ol Dacca, also 
imiitly eom|iosed n ’Manasa !\[angal,' along with 
in.iiiv other woiks ineluding Hengali adaptations of 
the Itamayaiia and the Mahabharnta They composed 
their poem, it has b,‘cn sujitiiised. in the earlier half 
of the sivtceiilh <*('iitiiij Aiiolhi-r illustrious writer 
ot a ‘Manasa Maiigal’ jioem w,iis the llrahjnaii-jKiet 
Vamsidas of tin* village I’ato.iir in the Kishoigani 
siilidiMsiiwi ol Mvmensiiigh Tins ftrahiiiin scholar, 
it IS lielieved composed his work in eolliiboratioii 
with his hc'iol'uly d.iueliter, llleimh.iMili, a inieLcss 
ol no mean ordei, whose recently diseov'cred Ilaiiiayaiia 
IS an lleiil addition to the ' '‘iicHb versions ol 

\'aln vi ■ real epic 

The iMAl impoitant writei ol a ‘Maii.isa Mingal' 
was one Ketaka<l,is Kseiiianaiido of whom, it has 
been lield. Ksi'iiiin.iiida was the name, Ketakadas 
being tbe title mcaiiiiig ‘a servant of Kctaka or 
31atiiusa He was a poet of West lli'iigal who is 
siipposisl to have eiiniposcil his work at some dale 
l.iler llinn Kilti, the [>oel haiiiig refi'iied to flai.i Ixliaii 
MS the inler ot Selimabad in I In* district of ISmdwan 


Sufferings of the Indian Political Prisoner 

Thr Tliriisttjilii'il piililishes uii iirliele by 
“'I'w'iec-in-gaol” on jail life in India. The 
lollowing extraet' from it show bow tlie class 
]i(ditii‘iil ]trisoiiers in liidi.i sufl'er verv many 
niHiibilities which can In* easily removed by the 
powers that be . 

An .ihniiiiiliifioii. Very often the prisoners arc 
huddled togclliei like a ilock ol sheep when, there is 
a ‘rush'' ot pri-oiiers to the perinaiie.iil juiis , sonae- 
liini'H more than doiible the usual iinmlier is sought 
1(1 be aeeoiumodated in the wards. This causes 
nieat ineonveiiK'iiei' and hnrdslnti to the prisoners 
liegardint> < .im|i liiils, oiiu had bolter say nothing. 
Tiie piiin-iple gniding them seems to be that Indians 
can be made to live in any way they. /c.. the 
antlioritu's elioose. Already the standard of life in 
linlia IS so simple ; and in the jails the adaptability 
ot till* prisoners is tried to its nlrnosl Utiiils. 

I'/iitIrrs The gi'iiL'ial jirisoiiers aic given two jiairs 
of half jMiits, rather (juarliT pants-, one sleeveless 
hitrlu 01 shirt, oue towel, one eiji and three blankets 
This set has to last at least six mouths, ilurmg the 
cold season one more blanket and / itrln arc aiidcd, 
blit no shoes. One finds this set scanty, imperfect 
and incoiiveiiient. The three blankets—to serve as 
mattress, cover and pillow—are so loosely woven that 
they keep .shedding bits of yarn which look like 
human hair and always keep iiying about thioughout 
the ward and the jail compound, 'fhe result is that 
it IS seldom possible for a man to eat or drink any- 
thing that does not eontaiii some hairs from the 
blankets. 

r tens tin. To each prisoner are supplied two iron 
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>»owls, one fliualler thiiii the other He oata in one 
iu«l drinka out of the other. Those vi*ssels rust 
iiuickly, so that within lialf an hour water gets 
eoloured , and food in i-ontnet with the metaJ walls 
gets so roloured that the prisoner has to bo earoful to 
leave the last eoatings of food in the howl. Keeentiv 
they have imjirovod the vessels supplied to A and 1 $ 
elass prisoners, wdio in place of iron lion Is are givi'ti 
aluniiniuni plates, cups and tmnblers, 

Snnit<nji xirrittuienii'nh. In the toilet airaiigeinenis 
all sense of luimaii deeency has been praetieally done 
away with. 'I'he latrines arc in ri)w>« and oiieii at the 
front. Water (used in India instead of toilet imper) 
IS kept at another place to which the piwoiier iniiht 
walk and at whieli he must wait tor his turn, tin 
only one or two tin miii>s are kept there lor the use 
of a large niiniber of prisoners .As ^watei may not 
•be taken into the latiiiies, each visit to the IntVuu’ is 
divided into two jilaecs. 'I'his arrangement is barbnroiis 
and needs immedinle reform. 

MriltKfl (till. As has aliemly Imm ii pointed out, in 
our tails meilieini* is only used to avoid risk of life 
and not to cnie diseases , and ohen Iheri- are ver\ 
poor arrangements evisi for sneh anl Hspeeially is 
tliis tlie ease with political iirisoiieis who Iiiuc l.i be 
lienlcd tonclher in the lail bv tboimnds. Due to 
irisunitary cani]) lail eonditioiis huiidieils ol 'prisniieis 
are always ill and i>ener.'illy tlieie .ire only one oi 
two snb-assislaiit siirucoiis to i.ikc care ot them, f'lic 
stock of medicine stored is small and llieic are 
lienerallv only foui or ti\e do/eii cots for the most 
serious eases tn lie on while the olhei,>i h.ive to lie on 
till' ground This serious cause of eom]»I.iiiit and 
dissatisfaction amime the iirisoiiers is <-ommoii. 

The (’. class prisoners aie allowed to wiile 
and reeeiM’ one lellcr in thiee months The letters aie 
delaveil for ihiys and weeks in heinii eensoied. Little 
imngin.ilioii is needed to see how sad I his is and that 
there should In* nioie treipie'it ainl iiuicker evehaiige 
ol letters. 

Infrrrini'- lleie again, iiii interview is possibli 
only once in a pcrioil ot three months. Kor \ and l> 
class prisoners the iicnods arc tiftcen days and one 
month res])ectivcly ncforni in this respect also is 
lus’ded to ameliorate the eonditioii of the (’ class 
prisoners, not only as ri'uanls the pci mil, but also 
regarding the 'ineihod. I'oi tin* usual method of 
interview is thal the prisoniT and his \isitor do not 
meet, Imt only sec each other thiongh tin* metiillie 
screens of two windows in the two opposite walis ot 
the ofilcp loom. And this interMi'w is permitted for 
11 few ininnles only. Humanly S]H‘akim>, airangemeiits 
should he made for more fieiiHeiit interviews, longer 
interviews and n*al interviews -not a mere glim]>sp 
with two walls between In this eoniiis-tion it is also 
iieecssnry to note that there is ]trae1ieally no place 
tor iiitervicwei’H to stay or wait till the mteiviews 
are arranged. They come and sit oi stand in the 
I'la/ing sun and sometimes even in the ram for houis 
together. Ko some aTrangeinent for them is ('sseiitinl. 


The Middle Class Unemployed 

'I'he educnteil wag«*-eiimer iii Aniericn goi's 
l‘V the name of "White-Collar.” Air. Eralil A. 
Vtirghese prefers to call the eduunltid iineinploved 
111 India "White-Collar.” Jlo says in TJir huhan 
It-new that American l^niversities help tlm 
white-collar unemployed hy keeping a register 


of their iiiuinni. A similar method mtiv he 
followed ill Indiil to relieve tlie distress of 
the Indian ivhit.!* collai, to some extent at least 
He says: 

So uiiemplymeiit in Indiii iiarrows down to the 
■‘white collar" I have searched in vain to ascertain 
(he eMief ligur«*s of India's edncaled unem])ioye<l. 
I’he univeisities and <•olk’geK of India do not inifoi- 
IniniteL keep, so far as I know, even the elementary 
stalistu’s ill these matters. They are ‘throiigli’' with 
the student as soon as he is ground out of their iniii 
and liila’llcd (or liljell(‘d) with a degree The 
.\ineriean uiiiveisdies take a mori* petsonul interest 
ill their intellectuid oll'spniie Tlie\ follow up the 
eareers and have well-organized L.ihoiir Inireaus and 
exchanges wliieh act as a deaiiiig-hoiise to jilaee 
the students m miiioiis positions. Tliey are iii toiieh 
witii big hiismess to discover opi‘iiiiigs for their 
aliimni and inch ycai publish accoiints not only of 
the niimiicr who obtained woik through them hut 
also how much they earned. Tlie Si Imol of I’lisiiiess 
ot (he folinnlna I iii\eisil\ puMiobed this year the 
salaries of then students m (he, past yeiii, var\ing 
tnnii .'S'liiii (lis. 1 ■)i'i)| to i>lii,(N)ii (Its .1,1)11,1100) w'liieh 
was olilanieil hi one of tlie most disiiiigiiislKHi of 
their old hoys. No woiidei many .Vmi'ricaiis pride in 
(heir ifliiHi iiiutrt. Alma malri means my mother 
l>ii( Indian luiivensilies an* siep-modiers 

'I'he Indian universities can by propi'r orgiinua- 
(lon oi liilionr inircnns and exchaiigeH solve the proli- 
lem Ilf lici white collar iiiiemplo,yc(]. Hut thcic arc 
limits to tlicu ii‘soniccs. The ii'al and lasting soliitioii 
must Mei-ess.irily come linni among the educated 
]M‘ople tlicmselies 


Swddeshisni 

Ml .Inm-licil Nu"'iwnii|i bus llie.se Instructive 
word 111 Swuilcslii in Tin Vaamf Hinhhi 

One ol the well-known wiiters of .\ineriea. Mr. 
Ivalhil (iabrian i one of liis stories so full of 
uiideistandiiig states that oii“i' a clean white sheet 
of p.iper desired that it should lie always keiit clean 
and white and jnire. .Vt this hlatenient the ink on 
the table smiled and kept (|uiel. On (he same tahle 
thi'ie were some <■olo^lre(l iii'iieils. 'I’lii'y also heard 
tills statement made hy (he white papei and smiled 
and kei>t inuet. 'I’he writer reiinirks at the end ot 
this story, "No doiibi. the paper thus remained 
eieaii anil white and pure, hut it also remain^ 
empty.’’ 

'Pliis lesson can he well learnt in oiir inoviment of 
riwndoshism. Swadcshism must remain rraiity nnlesb 
It gets experienced, eolonred and inked. Kxperience 
to make everytliiiig iiic**, to make the (piality good, 
to bring the ])ietnre out in perfection as huantifiil as 
possilile, as eeoiiomieal as possible* and as useful as 
]HissihU‘, should lie the dehiiite eff’oit of those who 
aie interested in Hwadeshism. To expect iieoplo to 
buy merely because a thing or article is Swadeshi is 
to fight against the nature of mankind. I'atriotism 
for the uiotherlaiiil is one side of human nature, but 
there are other sides also which eonnot hi* neglected, 
and that is economy, usefulness and thi aesthetic 
sense of the people....IjCt us copy tin example 
of the sons of other mother-lands. Ij«*t us, watch 
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and admire their 'tajtasija' for research, their 

saerifices to lioat the reconlK of other countries. 

They give up ali to make articles as good, a.s 

useral and as cheaji as possible. They go deeper 
into the sources of raw materials, Iiusiness organiza¬ 
tion and the art of advertising and produce a service¬ 
able article to help all concerned. My mother once 
told me that in the nty of Hcidellierg in (lennany 
where she wu»< taken for an oiKtration, she found 
young doctors sitting day after day in giiiot corners 
of laboratories to find out one germ of disease or one 
cure for a disease, and it was said that they spent 
years, and practicallj their whole life in these 

researches. Thej did not earo for money, they did 
not care for any other aniintioii. but to find out the 
tnith. and to produce something which would help 
the people and the humanity, 'i’hey were true 
aanyoi^jii as my mother said, in ali the senses of the 
word. 

Therefore, if in Swudeshism we can inculcate this 
principle if for the sake of motherland some would 
devote their life to researches, some to iiidustricfl, 
sonic to business organi/.ation. salesmanship and the 
art of advertising, it there is co-operation at the back 
of the niiiids of all, our Swadeshism would succeed, 
otherwise it must get destroyed. We have started 
Hwadeshism from the days of Loknianya Tilak, and 
even before. The emotional waves have come and 
gone. If we do not undcrsiuiid the truth, the emotional 
Wves of the regime of Mahatma (landhi will also 
p naa away. I mean no insult to the great man or 
nis followers. I am putting the facts and the ex|)cri- 
ence of the past liefoie you. 


“...If the student who-euters the special course fo: 
the school librarian is to have a basis on which shi 
may later build, she should have courses which would 

f ive her the fundaroentats of all types of library work 
his docs not necessarily mean that she should 
duplicate the exact number of semester hours required 
for a certain c.ourBe in the general library school, for 
even among themselves the library schools vary 
widely in the relative value placed on courses, it 
does mean, however, that she should be given the 
general principles underlying the particular phase of 
the work and then have special emphasis placed on 

the application of these principles to school work. 

“.It might lie said in general that the course 

for the school librarian which might bo the same as 
those in the general library school are classification 
and cataloguing, reference and bibhography, book 
selection. This would li»vc as the courses, which 
would need special emphasis for the school librarians, 
teaching the use of the library; organization, admi¬ 
nistration, and library ma'iagement, and the place of 
die library in the school. These must have special 
emphasis and the field work should undoubtedly be 
as broad an t‘xperience as the local situation can 
supply, for an nnderstandmg of all phases of library 
work is ^sential to the geneial school librarian.’' 


The Library Movement in Baroda 

In the stiine paper Mr. Newton M. [)utt 
summarizes the activitie- of the library movement 
in Baroda in its (’ouiitry S»*ction as follows : 


Education of a Librarian 

Ijibiiiries play an important n'de in the 
scheme of education. Hence. prO|)<‘i education of 
the librarian is imperative. In a paper in Thr 
Mtjdfrn Lihmrtati Sarah (’. N Bogle discusses 
the nature of intruction given to the librarians of 
America. We take the following extracts from 
the article : 


Librarians and educators an* generally ag>ecd that 
ihe preparation of a school I'tiiunan should include, 
in Biidiiio'' to professional training in librarianshi]), 
courses in education that will provide the tiackgroiind 
necessary for successful service in the school hituulion. 
In Dr. D, F. Kussell, Dean of Teachers’ (’ollege 
of I'olumbia Um\crsity, surveyctl the school library 
situation in twenty largo cities and concluded that 
"the properly trainea librarians must have all that a 
good teacher has, aud, in addition, library training.’’ 
Few librarians or educators, however, seem to 
believe that the school librarian should |>erform the 
duties of the teacher, but they believe she should 
understand the methods and te<-bniqnes utilized by 
the teacher, the objectives of the school as a whole, 
its plan of orgamr.'ition and administration. Pro- 
tesnoual training in lihrarinnship should enable the 
school librarian to adapt library methods to the 
ezigendes of the school organization without losing 
sight of the objectives of service held fundamental by 
gJI litoaries whoever they m-iy be found. The 
Director of one library school, devoted exclusivdy to 
the pitmaratitw of school librarians, has written as 
follows: 


The most im)>ortanl function of the Dountiy 
Htiction is the subsidizing and control of the town and 
village libraries. As far back as ]90fi His Uighness 
commenced giving subsidies to the rural libraries 
Four years later, on Mr. Borden's recommendation 
rules were laid down under which the Department 
has been running ever since. When a community has 
succeeded iii collecting Rs. It>i. Rs. 3U0 or Rs. 700— 
the sum depending on whether it is a village, an 
ordinary town or the chief town of the district—a 
similar sum is granted by the library Department 
and another similar sum l>y the District Board, in 
some cases the Municipal Board also gives coutri- 
butions. If a library building is reiiuirea, the people 
have only to find one-third of the cost, the rcmundei 
being contributed in equal quotas by the Government 
and the District Board. Finally to provide a nucleus 
for a new village library, the local committee can 
purchase, for Rs. 125 only, a collection of good 
Gujarati books worth Rs. 1(K), the rest of the money 
being found by the Btate. 

The pwple have not been slow in taking advantage 
of these liberal facilities for seif-culture. I^p to now 
all the 4.') towns and 8HS of the vilLages have been 
provided with free liliraries which can boast an 
aggregate stock of <512,406 volumes, and a gross 
circulation of 125,011 volumes amongst 79,406 readers 
There are also 119 newspaper reading rooms. Thi.- 
is an encouraging record for 20 yearv work. More¬ 
over, no less than 119 libraries now possess buildings 
of their own. Buies are laid down for the propei 
management of these Ubniries. The libraries arc 
visited by the Assistant Curator, who also gathers 
groups of town and village libnurians at convenienf 
centres to give courses of study in library mani^iC' 
meat, ana to discuss with them various practical 
problems. Directions and hints and Ibts of good 
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books are published by the Department in the 
PiutaJcalaya, a Gairati monthly magazine devoted to 
library interests. Daring the rainy weather library 
classes are held in Baroda. Although not loft 
without guidance, yet the libraries are given a large 
amount of autonomy, and the people thus learn to 
take a genuine interest in the local library, which 
often become the centre of social and cultural activity 
for the village or town. A good example of a small 
bat_ successfully run library is the library of Obalala, 
a village of som 3,000 souls, the Honorary Secretary 
of which is a school teacher. The circulation of 
books is pretty large, and although the ladies do not 
visit the building, yet their needs are not foigotten, 
for books are sent to their houses through the 
l^dmistress of the girls’ school On the walls of the 
library are found displayed all the interesting 
informations and statistics about the village ; number 
and extent of farms, number of ploughs and bullocks 
and the like. There has of late years sprung up a 
demand for setnratc ladies’ and children’s libraries; 
8 of the former and 4 of the latter have already been 
institntod, besides 3 ladies’ reading rooms and 5 
efaiidren’s reading rooms. 


Trends in Recent Bengali Literature 
Mr. Humayun Ktibir has some just criticism 
to make about the trends in recent Bengali 
literature, in Triheni. After explaining what 
realism in literature means, he proceeds: 

Recent Bengali literature cannot, therefore, be 

X rdod as realistic in its technique or its aim. Those 
have hailed as anti-romanticism its absorption in 
the questions of sex have failed to see that what we 
have here is merely the substitution of one roman¬ 
ticism for another. Instead of the soft and sweet 
things of life holding the centre of the picture, we 
have today minute studies of ugliness and evil. But 
if life is not all soft or sweet, neither is it merely 
evil and ugly. An undue preoccupation with either 
aspect alters the complex and delicate organization 
of life in its contrast of light and shade, and gives 
US a picture which is essentially romantic. 

This fact can be seen in another way. We have 
referred to the unhealthy interest in all matters 
sexual, but we have before our eyes the day-to-day 
struggle of common men to eke out a bare existence. 
The poverty and squalor, the lack of education and 
hope, the absence of health and happiness in which 
pur p^ples live have found litUe or no reflection 
in the literature of the day. The political subjugation 
of the country does not come with humiliation to 
the hearts of our htlprateurs, and the movement for 
emancipation that is sweeping through the country 
today finds no echo in their writings. The merely 
political aspects of the movement may have little 
to do with art, but the u^ of life that rises from 
the dqiths of the natnn’s soul should have its 
reflection in the literature of the day. We expect 
in the artist an acute sensitiveness and power of 
responae to his environmenti but what are we to 
.think of his passion and imagination if he remains 
dend to eurrenta that stir the otdinuy man from the 
r^ntlne of hia diuly life ? 

RinnaBtioIsm inherent in ns has many forms. 
It if in its essence an esoape from life and may 
laigidy be attribated to the fact of our politicu 
slavery. We are not ]^ud of what we are, end 
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therefore we seek to compensate in dreams for the 
deficiencies of our actual lives. That is again why 
we are so impatient of criticism, for we lack sufficient 
confidence in ourselves to accept criticism for what¬ 
ever it might be worth. We boast of our past and 
dream of future glories, but in this constant attempt 
nt self-delusiou we forget that the present with all 
its harshness cannot be imagined away. The result 
is that our literature is ^ot through and through 
with unreality, and nowhere is this unreality more 
marked than in our drama. False in emotion and in 
the conception of character, our drami exhibits cx- 
trav^ance masquerading as heroism, and sickly 
sentimentality playing the rolo of deep and strong 
emotions. But then we can say of this drama that it 
has, at any rate, no pretensions to realism. 


Uerits of a Goods Standard 

Gold standard is being given up by nations 
one after another. Dr. B. B.iinechandra Bno 
propounds the merits of a goods standard in The 
Mysore Economic Journal. 

The scheme of the goods standard consists in 
expanding basic currency along with production and 
creative business requirements of the community. 

It aims at the circulation of currency in the hands 
of masses. This coterminous increase in the quantity 
of goods and credit (the latter of which is based on 
the constant circulation of the standard yard-stick 
currency) would fix values, stabilize prices and aid 
the maintenance of prosperous business conditions. 

The resort to barter basis of trade on which the 
scheme is conceived is already in existence under 
the gold standard scheme. The Canadian Dominion 
bas been bartering away excessive wheat for the 
unwanted coffee holdings of the Brazilian Republic. 
Russia is supposed to be organizing similar exchanges 
between its oil and Brazilian coffee. 

It makes provision for the control of the expan¬ 
sion and contraction of currency and credit by the 
central Bank. Tt takes away this control from the 
hands of the money-icudor and dealer who control 
the monetary metal, vu , gold. The real prodneer 
now stands as the controller and creator of basic 
currency. The control of gold over nations and 
men has been a tyrannous feature depriving every 
human lioing of a fair profit and the means to live 
in comfort during the transitory period of life on 
earth. As all the monetary gold at present mined 
would form if melted into a block or cubic mound 
thirty-one feet long, thirty-one feet high, thirty-one 
feet wide, it is apparently insufficient to act as 
standani monetary metal for vastly increasing business 
requirements of the modern Bcieiitific world. It is 
no use pyramiding credit on a small pin point of 
gold until it becomes top-heavy and crashes to the 
ground. The true ideal of banking, namely, the 
permitting of the entire business of the nation to 
run on smooth lines, will be secured under the 
scheme. 


lndiaaiiatio& of CSuristiaiiity 

Nobody denies the fact thai th^ Christian 
missionary ha% done much good to th > countoy. 
Still he has been kept at arms’ length, and that 
not ifititout reason. He decries the cbemhed„ 
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ideals^ and customs of the people. Some mis¬ 
sionaries as well as ti converted Indians havo 
begun to feel that an t”ientotioii in their outlook 
is needed most at piosent. It is tlierefore 
interesting to note the foll(iwiiigendeavour.*» for the 
Indinnization of (7hri»'tiaDity, in The C. S. S. 
Itevwu ): 

The Iiidianization of Ohristiunity is not u more 
dream. It has well Niartod on ira career and has 
some acfat07cmoi)t.s to it-i credit. The greatest achieve¬ 
ment of this movement is no doubt to be found in 
the remarkable change of outlook that has eomu over 
most of the Indmii Obristmn cjminiiniti>‘S of today. 
The Indian (Christian has deliuiteiN cc.ised to lake 
a ritep-iiiotherly attitude totvard'^ Indian religions and 
culture, lie IS now bceoining luorii and more eager 
to explore these rich iields and iippropnutu iino 
himself all elements nt value- lie no longer looks 
upon Iliiidiiism as a thing of diirknoss bu; us a 
tower from which he c-tin enleh a better glimpse of 
our Lonl. Itie ('ihiistiau Liler.iture iSociely of Madras 
has inibhshed an excellent s-ries of books which have 
done much to speed the ine.sstigu ot Indianizalion. 
"JpsHH the Aeufiir " and ‘‘Jc.s'ha amt the (Vns.i” liy 
Mr. V. Chakkarai and "Chribfittmti/ us I’lmlAnnuigd}' 
by Dr. A. ,T. Appasamy arc idl iiMciuiUs lo interpret 
Christian thought in the light of liindii religious 
experience. All over Tiidia aio aprnigiiig uji little 
Ashraim, centres of religious inspnatioii am! faitli, 
where foreign and Indian Irieiids an- tijiug to 
interpret Christianity in the light of the Indian ideals 
of simplicity and aelf-sacriilce. The Christian iindhu, 
clad in satl'ron, wandering barc-ioot ovt'r the hills 
and dales of India carrying the mesiage of his master 
is no longer an nnlamiLiar ligure. tSidhii 8undar 
Bingh and .Narayaii Vainau Tilak wore the living 
symbola of the Indianizntion of Christianity and their 
lives tvill be a pereiiniul source of in^pirarioii to all 
those who are working in this field. Much, 1 B.iy, 
bos been done but much still reniMii to he ilotic. 
Before the Indian Church lies this glorious 
opportunity; will it tail us m our hour oi aei*d‘/ 


Improvement of the Conditions of Labour 
Not Yet Effected 

The Roval (’onmiiHsioii of ijnboiir, fiopuliirly 
known it" “ I h<‘Whitley Oointiiissioii,” presented its 
report aoine years tiigo. The Liihour condition in 
India is such that immediate steps .should be Uiken 
to improve it But the provincial governments 
are giving effect to the recommimdatioiis of the 
Commission very t-ordily. The following extnictn 
from Ths National Ohristian f’dum-il Review 
will make clear our contention : 

The Royal Commission expressed grave coneern 
about thn illiteracy of Indian workmen. They 
wrote: ‘In India nearly the whole mass of 
industrial labour is illiterate, a state of alTairs 
which is unknown in any oluer country of 
industrial importance. It is almost impossible to 
over-estimate the consequences of this disability, 
which are obvious in wages, in health, in pro- 
duotlvity, in organization and in several other 
dire^lona.’ Among the measures suggested for 
moadying this atate of affai^ was the ^plication 
jeonpniaion, and in this oonneetion it was 


recommended that the upper limit for 

compulsory education should be raised to 12 years, 
the minimum age for factory employment. The 
Provincial Covernmeats of Madras, Bombay, 
Panjab have accepted the recommendation and 
have tnkoii steps io introduce the necessary amendment 
ill their Primary Education Acta In Bengal 
compulsory primary education having so far been 
introduced only in the Chittagong miiiiicipality the 
iieccHsary legislation may have to wait till a larger 
number' ot mu iiici pall ties introduce compulsory 
educatMiJ under the pruvisions of the present Act. 
Till* IT P. and the C. P. (Jovernments have the 
matter still under euiisider.it lOii and the Bihar and 
(Irisni (rovcrmncnl while not prepared to disagree 
with the I'lvoin mend ill ion consider it nut feasible to 
take any actiuii at present. 

ruder tins lie.ul [lloiillh and Welfare ot Industrial 
Workers] the Uoyal Commission made some 
iiiiport-int reconim>'iid:iLioiis. One was that the 
Aiiiiltcratioii ot Poods Acts should lie in force in all 
Provinces, that local goreriiinciits should endeavour 
to make their iirovisioiis more wiilciy npplicjbic, that 
severer penalties should bo providisl mid that a 
clause regulating iinporiation and sale of condensed 
skimintsl milk shouhl, if possible, lie incorporated. 
Madras, Bengal and i'nitcd Provinces show coin mend- 
able progress in giving etlcet to tins recommendation. 
Fur iiistaiiee. the Madras Prevention oi .\dttlleraiion 
.\('t has bet'll exleudisl to Madras city, Ki inufassal 
niuincipalities and one oanehuynt board in the 
J'resideiicy. it is proposed to extend the Act to about 
dH more local areas. The rules framed under the Act 
arc elaborate enough to jirohibit the sale of coiidensod 
milk if not up to the picscribed standard of purity. 
The rules mm' umler revision arc expected to be more 
ctleclive, particularly in the matter of iht' sale of 
adiilteraled yhre. More or le-s simil.ir •\cIb arc in 
oiicriUion ill Bciig.nl and United Provinces. Bihar 
and Orissa, the Oenlral Provinces and the Burma 
Ouveriinicnts ivavt* the matter still under euusidcra- 
tion. 

Another recommeiidatiuu under this head is that 
eoini>rehciisiv" Public liealrh Acts should be passed 
ill all I'rovinccs. In making this rccomraendniioii the 
Coinmisbiou wiotc ; ‘It is generally rwoguized that 
the first comprehensive Puliiic Health Act, brought 
into force in IST.'i, made possible the marked advances 
in publu' health which nave taken place in England 
since that date. Although sections dealing with 
nubile health luaiters find a place in every municipal 
and local boariis Act in India, these arc in many 
respects diseoniieclcd and incomplete, and public 
health legislation requires considerable amendment 
and addition.* The Governments of Madras, Bengal 
and United Ptovinces are taking steps for enacting 
Public Health Acts as recommended. The other 
Governments have the matter still under consi¬ 
deration. 

A third recommendation under this head is that 
‘maternity benefit legislation should be enacted 
throughout India on the lines of the schemes 
operating in Bombay and the Central Provinces.’ 

A non-official Bill on the lines of the Central 
Provinces Act has been iutroduced in the Madras 
Legislative Council. But in other Provinces the 
question of introducing the legislaUon proposed is 
BtUi under consideration. 
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“The New Bepuhlic" on the Triiil of 
the British Engineers 

Tkf' New Ttrjnihlin has tlip fnllowing editorial 
note on the trial of the British engineers in 
Russia : 

Were these engineers, nnd their Rnssian con¬ 
freres, actuallv guilty I Were they spies in the 
employ of Gnut Britain, or of someone else engaged 
in deliherato snhotngo upon machinerv they themselees 
installed, and in the eolleefing of military information 
such Sft might be useful to the enemy in e.sso of 
war ? It is impossible at this distance to answer 
these ((UPStioiiB. R.iiHsia is u strange enmitry ; things 
happen thPre whieh would be impos-dile anywhere 
else. International espionage does go on , a striking 
picture of British B])ips at work in Biissis is given 
in the recent bonk, “British Agent,” liy II. H Bnice 
Txiekhart, who was himself part of the organisation. 
It is true that 8ir John Fiinon denkd oateaorieally 
that these men were English agents ; Imt it is also 
true that if they had been spief, great pains would 
have been taken’ to keep Sii .lohn from knowing it, 
and he probably, would have bei’n encouraged to 
make just the' statement he did. Though all 
countries engage in esinonage no country ever 
officially admits it ; when a spy is caught, either 
bis gov'eniment lets him shift for himself or it loudly 
proelsims his innocence. The proceedings in the 
Biissian trial seem to indicate jireKv clearly that at 
least one and probably two of the Englishmen were 
guilty of some, at any rale, of the charges. 

If the evidence, as reported by newspaper eor- 
rPBponfli’Tits, was much less eoiivineing than support¬ 
ers of Itussia would have wished/ it must be 
remembered that much of the most importniil 
material was undoubtedly brought forviard at the 
secret prelimiary hi'nriiig whieh, in Biissian procedure, 
is often more important than the trial itself. It must 
also be remembered that some of the evidence may 
have been suppressed by the Biishians for military 
reasons. Finally, even the bitterest foe of t.he i=i. 
S. R. must reeognisse that that country had evcrvthing 
to lose and nothing to gain by alienating England 
just at this time. Her trade treaty wi(h Great 
Britain was about to expire. Relations with Gcriniinv, 
her other chief eustotner, were bceoming impossibly 
strained beeanse of Hitler’s crusade against Corn- 
monism. Time, the United States was growing more 
friendly : but it was to Russia’s obvious advantage 
to play off one Anglo-Saxon power against the other. 
To believe that Russia in such a situation would 
deliberately cook up a spy scare for internal purposes 
—in order, for example, to distract attention from 
the domestic food situation—is to suppose that the 
leaders of that countl^ are crazy. A much more 
sensible hypothesis is one whie.h says that con¬ 
fronted by what they r^arded as overwhdming 
evidence of guQt. the ^viet offieuls fdt impelled 


to order the trial no mattpr how deplorable the 
}X)lilical consequences might be. 


Britons Can Do 'No Wrong 

The Pfopk's Trihtoir oi Shanghai comments 
on the sump trial from unotlier point of view : 

Tlie arrest, trial, and sentenee, by the Soviet 
Government, of the British technienl experts of the 
MetiO])olit:in Vickers Oompan.v for espionage, and 
other ninliTgroiiiid, aetivitiis in’ Soviet Russia have 
attracted onsiileralde attention in China oven at the 
present stage of the national crisis, 

.V disinterested ainl impartial observer eould not 
liclp hemg surprised at the actions taken by the 
British authoritic.s in their attempts to bring pressure 
upon Moscow to set free the prisoners, ae.tions which 
amounted to a di maud for extraterritorial mrisdietioii 
for British subjects in Russia. The demand for the 
immediate release of the British engineers, accompanied 
by the threat of an official boycott of Soviet goods, 
hmnd no parallel in contemporary history except 
possibly in Cliiina, although the circumstances here 
are considerably different. That the British Goveriv- 
ment should bix'oine so indignant over the arrest of 
the six suspected Britons is, to say the least, inexpli¬ 
cable unless It be assuineil that Britons could do no 
wrong in Bovict Russia. It is a matter of common 
knondedee that suspected British subjects are frajuent- 
ly placed under arrest by foreieii Governments, in 
japan, in Franco and in any other country except 
China, where they can always find proteetion under 
the unilateral system of consular jurisdiction nnd 
extraterritoriality. As a matter or fact, almost 
siniullancously with the arrest of the British susprets 
ill Russia, two BritisJi subjects were arrested in 
tlermany under precisely the same charges. The 
latter incident, however, has received no publicity and 
little is known of the subsequent developments. Q'he 
Soviet authorities, therefore, took the only proper 
action in detaining the British suspects, it for no 
other reason than that the British Government, by 
its threiits, has piibiicdy challenged the competency 
of the Soviet judiciary', just as it ban, time anil again 
challenged China’s judiciary'. The British insinuation 
is that the Janaricsc, French, German and the 
governmental autnoritics of other countries are com¬ 
petent to deal with British culprits according to law, 
but not the Soviet nor Chinese aiithoriticB. In view 
of the circumstances, Moscow had no alternative but 
to detain the British suspects and give them a proper 
trial in accordance with the laws of the U. B. B. R. 

The real reason at the back of the British Govem- 
ment’s altogether ridiculous arid childish action, 
however, is not far to seek. Certain pledges were 
made by the British Delegation, at the Ottawa 
Con&reace. to Canada and other British Pomiriiona, 
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wUoh eonld not possibly be carried oat so Iona as 
the Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement remained in forca 
Negotiations for the revision of the Agreement have 
been in progress for some months past, although it 
was apparent from the start that Great Britain was 
not Itlcely to succeed in inducing the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment to accept her terms. An excuse, therefore, 
must be found for terminating the Agreement, and 
no more suitable and appropriate occasion there could 
be than the arrest of the British engineers by the 
Soviet Government. 

In connection with the above-mentioned trade 
relations, it is interesting to note that the British 
Embargo Bill cfTeets only 80 iter cent of the usual 

Soviet importations into Great Britain, these being 
mostly grain, lumber, butter and other produce whicH 
Canada can well supply. 


Where la the '‘Uoderu ’ World 

Contemporary novelists, essayists, and other 
writers often claim that human society is pa«sing 
through a moral revolution, referring chiefly to 
the relation between the sexes, and assert that 
the moral behaviour ot men today is diffi>rent from 
what it WHS in the last century. The Eev. _R. A, 
Edwards vigorously denies this statement in the 
Bibb‘rt Journal and says that tlie world of the 
so-called new morals exists only in imagination 
and books. He says : 

Many times as I have read 'the works of these 
modern writers and have got from them a picture 
of a world sexually mad, I have been perplexed on 
leflectiog that somehow 1 have missed finding this 
strange new world. The people whom I meet seem 
to me fundamentally not ve^ different from the 
people who lived ‘‘before the war.” Certainly they 
dress differently, most women ride astride to hounds 
now-a-days, and girls appear in trousers and bathing 
costumes that would no doubt have surprised their 
grandmothers; certainly boys and girls mix and 
play together with a freedom that th (7 used not to 
possess ; certainly there are birth-coutrol shops now 
in Oxford Street, and not only in the neighbourhood 
of Charing Cross. But does the difference really go 
very dwp ? Is the arrival of an illegitimate child 
now hailed with approval ? Is the break-up of a 
marriage frankly aceepted aa honourable f Are all 
these hikers who stnde along our roads in the 
summer indulging iu hursts of free love when 1 am 
out of sight 7 Are those mnoeent-looking tents 
along the foreshore really the scene of unprintable 
doings ? Do those girls who plunge so r^iantly 
in the spray, or who put up so excellent a game 
with their male opponents at tannia or golf, snatch 
Immediately, when the play is over, at the “new 
claim by womeu to imitate the vioea of men ?” It 
seema odd to me to reflect that perversely I cannot 
point to these families where the children are at 
loK^rbeads with their parenla. Have I mov^ in 
toe wrong world 7 Has this w(»rld that roars and 
groans over its sexual problems and has adopted 
a near morality passed me while 1 ms n^tomtly 
kwkiag the otb^ wsy T 



might be different from mine, but to nty astonish¬ 
ment thw shared my perplexity. They, too, had not 
found this brave new world peoplra by care-free 
folk who have solved the puzzle of the conquest of 
happiness by doing what they wilL They could only 
affirm that the ordinary working world in which 
they moved was much the same as ever, a world in 
which ordinary men and women, even if they did 
not often come to church, did their best in very dimcult 
economic circumstances to live the old moral life in 
the old way. Could it be that we hsd all missed 
the modern world, moving in some cloistered seclusion 
away from the hurly-burly of the market place ? 
Or eonld it be that the whole thing was a fiction 
a world constructed out of “cases”, a world of the 
lamp and the typewriter, a world called into being 
by dons in their common rooms ? 

When all is said and done, even modern young¬ 
sters are likely to feel that there is something rather 
specially wonderful^ even if they hesitate to say 
sacred, about the birth of children ; it is likely that 
even a modern girl most know that even the best 
birth-control methods are not entirely “safe.” and 
might wish, to put it at its lowest, to have a husband 
just in case things went wrong and even, in spite of 
the new freedom and the offers of the stud farm, to 
have his love and care when her time drew near. 
Most fathers still appear to have, shall we say, an 
affectionate interest in their children, and as we look 
round at our acquaintances it is surprising to find 
how few of them are divorced. These young people 
may laugh uprdaiiously, and rush about in motors 
and even smoke and drink more than is good for 
them, but the general run of the facts of life 
is against the probability of there being any 
widespread sexual license as an accompaniment of 
the new freedom. Do these wrileVi realty know the 
modern world 7 


Is a Commuiiist Berolution Possible ia 
Western Europe ? 

Reinholn Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral 
Soriety is an outstanding book of this year. 
Among other things, he says in this book that 
“the success of the Marxian revolutionary formula 
in Russia has given rise to confusions and 
hopes which could be realized in Western 
civilization only through tiie rarest concatenation 
of circumstances.” His arguments on this point 
are summarized by Mr. Middleton Murry in course 
of a review in the New Leader : 

First, the middie-claases are far more firmly based 
in the modern social structure than Marx imagined : 
the disinherited white-collar worker does not turn 
to revolutionary Socialism ; he turns to Fascism. 
Second, tbe ot^icultural labourer is not revolutionary ; 
be is instinctively anti-collectivist. And third, tbe 
cultural and rriimous opposition to the proletarian 
negation of culture and religion, exemplified in the 
undimitiished strength of the Centre Party in 
Germany, is much stronger than it was in Bnsida. 

Add to tois, fourthly, tbe division in tbe 
proletariau ranks themselves. The ^led, senBi-sklued 
worker, tbe worker in the netteted teades is “more 
oblieetiviatie than the white-oollar wtffkeri but is in 
many reaped, less mdutioaaxy’'. 

wetnihr’s final won^wfion^-imd it to tme of toe 
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atmoBt importance, both in its ne$i;ative and positive 
impUcations, for a realistic f^clalist strategy— 
is this : 

Western civilisation will not be ripe for proletarian 
revolutions for many decades, and may never be 
ripe for them, unless one further condition of the 
Bfarzian prophecy is fulfilled, and that is that the 
inevitable imperialism of the capitaliatic nationa will 
involve them in further wars on a large scale. Such 
a war would not necessarily result in communistic 
rcvolntions, but it would snattcr the authority of 
some States sufficiently, and create enough social 
chaos to make some kind of revolution possible. 

That is a sober and sobering analysis of the 
actual power-factors for and against a Leninst 
revolution in a Western industrial nation. It is no 
wonder that as Niebuhr says, realistic Marxians "do 
not give themselves to the romantic illusions current 
among certain dosses of intellectuals, who think that 
a revolution is an easy achievement.” 


The Soottsboro Case and the Position of the 
Negro in the United States 

The fanioufl Scottsboro case is a typical case 
illustrating the disadvantages of the Negro’s 
position ill the United States. The Christian 
Register makes the following comment on this 
case: 

The outstanding facts in this distressing case are 
as follows: Two years ago eight Negro boys were 
conviettsd in Bcottsboro, Ala., of having criminally 
assault^ two girls in a freight car in which they were 
making a trip from Stevenson to Paint Bock, Ala. 
They were sentenced to be hanged. 

The case was taken to the United States Supreme 
Court and in November, ]9.‘12, the court ruled by a 
vote of seven to two that the trial had not been a 
fair one, as the courthouse was sarrounded by a 
howling mob ci«iting terrorizing conditions under 
which a just and impartial verdict was renderro 
almost impossible. The case was returned to the 
Alabama courts for retrial. . 

By change of venue, the uew trial was held m 
Decatur, Ala., on April 9. 193.S, only one of the 
accused being tried at that tinie._ Similar eonditions 
of mob excitement and threatenings prevailed. The 
only direct evidence was that of the two girls, both 
of unsavoury reput^ion. One of them held to her 
previons testimony. The other stated _ under oath 
that her testimony at the first trial, charging 
aasault, bul been raise and was made in the hope of 
escaping arrest and in fear of further trouble to 
herselt She testified that neither she nor her com¬ 
panion had been assulted. The lawyer in the 
defense brought out the fact that in spite of jury 
regulations no Negroes were ever selected for ]ury 
panels or allowed to serve. . , , , , 

The judge was fair-minded and endeavoured to 
conduct the trial in a fair and orderly way. 

Bat the lory brought in a verdict of guilty and 
reoommaidea the death sentence, llie other boys 
were hurriedly taken to Birminrfiam for safety. 
ThM will be tried separately and doubtless convict^ 
Bod senteno^ although the trial has been temporarily 
postponed. Toe nnct move on the part of t^ 
^0 b6 to ippenl tho cmo to tb6 

SigawBe Oourt. 


The prominent part in the defence was taken by 
the International Labour Defence, a eornmnnist 
organization, with which the National Association 
for the Advsnoemeut of Coloured People, though it 
had prepared the briefs used and had done muon of 
the preliminary work, found it impossible to continue. 
It is, however, deejily interestro in bringing the 
case and the problems involved before the Supreme 
Court and is qnictlv raising money and working 
toward that end. The Associotion announced on 
April 12 that although it still differed with the 
International Ijabour Defence on certain meuoda of 
procedure and on political philosophy, it has put 
these differeneos in the background and shall use 
ail its energy in raising funds for the deftmee. _ 

Such being the story {in bare, dispassionate 
outline), what concern is it of ours?. ^ 

It points to the extreme difficulty of the Negro s 
obtaining impartial justice in many of our American 
Conits today or even fair treatment, and_ impa^al 
opportunity, in most American communities. The 
failure of democracy in this respect is most lamrat- 
able, nay, disgracetul. We criticize the Booth, but 
we of the North are very far from being guiltless. 

The Negro people have yet a long hard road to 
travel, but ran we not _ as churches, communities, 
or individnals do something more, nay, tnufh more, 
to create a friendly feeling and to open the doors 
of industrial and professional opportunity as more 
and more become fitted for such work ? Can we not 
demand justice, taboo prejudice, and apply to ev^ 
race the test “a man’s a man for a that and mve 
to each his just due? Shame on a country that 
bestows citizenship and denies rights I Shame on a 
community that proclaims freroom and neglects 
conscience; that proclaims Grod and the brotherhood 
of man, and * sacrifices its citizens upon the altore of 
Moloch or Baal, of gain or greed, race prejudice, 
class hatred, sectional jealousies or national pn^ I 
We condemn others, rightly or wrongly. Would it 
not be more to the point to amend our own ways 7 
Where there’s a good will there’s a good way. 


Women’s Movement in China 

In an article on “China’s Changing Culture” 
contributed to World Umlg Mngaxine, Mr. Frank 
Rawlinson writes ; 

There is, as I have noted, a strong tendency to 
make women equal before the law. In modernized 
circles there is sn equally strong tendency to give 
them general equality. They have edurational 
equality also for all practieal purposes. In 1923 the 
^ciety for the Study of International Education 
issued a report. This report declared that ‘ me 
importance and benefit to society of education for 
women was demonstrated and proved by the Christian 
schools.” Women have gone abroad to study also. 
This same report declared that in the examination 
for those goiog abroad, as set by the Ministry of 
Education, the women proved that their ability is 
equal to that of the men. . . , , „. 

When their attitudes are modernized the Chinese 
seem to find it easy to reoa]||ize the equality of 
women by appointing them to poutums lidd by mm 
if they are qualified by training tlrerefor. Within the 
ehordieB there is little difficulty in appointing wcHnea 
on ooDtroUiof eomiBitteea or hMtds when Quy Ws 
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flo qualified. Of course, the number of available 
educated women is lcs<i fnau that of men. In 1922 
the proportion of jyirls in Chribtinn schools of the 
lower f!:rades was a litlle leas than one third , tho 
proportion was much li-ss in schuola. 

All schools arc now ojicii for the training of women 
I for most careers. In J92‘S about twenty-one per ecu! 
of the Htiulcnts in goveninient nornml schools wore 
women. This is a new voeational outlet for wonieii. 
A few Cliincse women have .wen taken training for 
the ministry. In the larger citic-s they are cinite 
prominent in Ini-'iness houses, both Chinese and 
foreign. Shanghai has a suecessfiil women's bank. 

.\b I'arlv as the beginning of the nineteeiith 
century a Chinese advoeatc appeared urging equality 
between tho sexes in (.'hina, e.specially us regaids 
moral standards. The party of reform niidor Kwaug 
Hsu was also in favour of siieh equality. In 19(»1 a 
magazine was inibbslied in Tokyo ndvoeatiug the 
rights ol Chinese women. After tho Rivolution of 
l!ll] women presented a nefitioii to tho \anking 
(lovornmcat asking for equal rights in government 
education and marriage and urging tb<’ abolition of 
the slavo tiade and conculiinage. Their demands rtoie 
not then healed. In lHii. however, the women 
students of Peking organized tlie Women's SuQrage 
Association and the Women’s Rights Li^gue. These 
two assoetalions spread <|Uiekly. They niraal at 
equality in government, wlueation, marriage, nropr-rty 
and inheritancu and equal pay for ((pial work. 
Hunan first gave womeji equal rights and in 1921 
elected a woman to the Peking Parliiiinunt. 

During recent years women’s organizations have, 
increased rapiilly. These have uehievtal most in 
Canton. In March. 1927, for instance, 25,(XX) women 
joined a pulilic parade in that city. To thet'o women’s 
movements tho Nationalist Movement gave great 
impetus. This fact explains why women's otganiza- 
tions have made more rapid progress in Canton than 
elsewhere: the Nationalist (lovernmcnt has been at 
work longer there. Women, indeed, thn;\v themselves 
enthusiHslically into the Xalionali*L Movement. A 
few Nationalist cadet schools tor girls were also 
established m which girls received the -.aine training 
as boys, and some girls were sent to llussia for 
training. The W. C co-operated with these 

womems movements in a number of ways. Some 
reaction against and within these movements has 
appeared. But women in China are moving inlo a 
new social position. They an h. coming anieiilatc. 
The eoiiscu'iisnens of their own Holidaii>\ lias giowu. 


Hitler and Aryanism 

Daniel A. Binchy wHtes as follow’s in Dublin 
Siudies .(quobxl in T/fr, (htholir Wnrhl) on Hitler’s 
Arynnism : 

Hitler's study of history—one may be panloned 
for wondering about its extent-h.i* eonviiiced him 
that thu chief lesson to be IcarticKl from it is the 
vital importanes of preserving laeial purity. The 
destruction of gri»t empires and civilizations may 
be always tracm to some contamination of the 
ruling race with inferior foreign blood. Among the 
races of mankind history show - one to have been 
predominant over all others in war, puUiics, morality 
and culture: the Aryan race. But h«re we meet a 
^ffleuity. Hitler does not seem to knew the meaning 


of the word Aryan : indeed, he is not even sure of 
the meaning which he himself intends to attach to 
It. Sometimes he uses it to denote tho ^ western 
hranches of the Indo-Euro})ean race (a sense in which 
it is never used) a*- opposed to the Semites—and the 
Hindus ! But on the very next page he speaks of 
Slavs. Latins, and other members of the westorn 
Indo-European stock as ‘‘infenoi* races,” denying 
them che august title of Aryan. The latter is usually 
reseivcd for the peoples of Germniiic race, or, to use 
the phrase made fashionable by pseudo-ethnologists 
of the last ecntiiry, the “Nordic” peoples. The 
Nordic race is the flower of liumanity, the liurrenvolk 
born to rule the world. But licing few in numbers 
compared with the swarms of “lesser breeds" which 
Hurroiiud it, it can only hope to retain its leadership 
of civilization by jealously preserving its racial purity 
from foreign iiitermi.\tiirc. In this task tho German 
punple have a spci-ial lesponsihility ; for Germany is 
the largest Nordic country lu Europe and apparently 
posscsse. thi‘ Nordic virtues in sjiccial degree. The 
theoiy IS by no means new ' it counted adherents in 
Gerinany long before Hitler was heard of and, ironi¬ 
cally enough, its chief apostles were two lorcigiiers . 
the Frenchman Gobiueau and the Englishman 
Houston Stewart Ghaniberlain. The laltcr's iufluerice 
is manifest in Hitler’s ethnological dissciturions, and 
I shoulii not he surjirised if his reading on the 
subject has been eon lined to Chamheriiun's Dm Ornnd- 
latit ‘11 di'H ncunHm\cn Jit/ir/iun(fei/i>. That this extreme 
theory has been refuted a thousandfold by history 
it IS hardly necessary to state. Hitler may possibly 
believe it ; his more'intelligent followers certainly do 
not. They merely use it as a cloak to cover their 
crude anti-Semitism 


Japanese Views of a Mandate 

Undt'v tho Treaty of Versaille.s some of the 
South Sen Islands were entrusted to .Japan as 
the Mandatory Power. The secession of Japan 
from the T^eaguo of Nations has naturally raised 
the question whether the mandate has not also 
eea-iMl along with th(> withdrawal. Japan, 
however, has no intention of surrendering her 
po>se.s>.ions, aa will bo seen from tho following 
extmet from an article by a Japiineso admiral 
in Tlir Japan an interesting commentary 

on tho niamliitory system ! The admiral writes ; 

It is needless to say that the South Sea Islands 
occupy an essential position in Japan’s national 
detcuce. Take a glimpse at a chart of the Pacific, 
and yon will imnieniatcly find how strategically an 
imponunt position those islands under Japanese 
mandate hold in the, very centre of the Western 
Pacific, surrounding Guam, blocking the Philippines, 
and erecting a strong-hold against possible American 
invasion in Ea>«tent waters, constituting a menace to 
Japan’s flank. 

It is only for the reason of possessing the 
Archipelago under our mandate that we are content 
with a naval ratio of 7 for the maintenance of 
national defence. Should one of these islands be 
separated from our rule so as to fall into any otbei 
power’s control, thus producing a crack in the naval- 
sentry line of Japan’s nalaoaal dqfeooe, ve abooia 
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be nnable to maintain our socurity, eren if with a 
ratio of 10 to 10 in our naval atratcKV. Further¬ 
more, in the event of any foreign warsnips laying 
anchor along the Archipelagic, Japan would be 
perfectly blocked from the sea, no doubt practically 
£xperienciQg the application to this country of the 
LMgue’a aanction liy virtue of Article Itl of its 
Covenant. 

Needless to say, an economic blockade will not 
be so easily feasible. Both blocking and blocki'd 
countries will fall into similar financial difficulties ; 
Hometimes the blocking country may even (■.Kpermneo 
far greater difficulties than the blocked. Especially 
is this the case with Japan Avhicli is now lied to 
Monchukuo by the strongest bonds. 

Uowever, in case the combined ilrets of .Xmcrica 
and Britain should connect Singapore, fTongk inn 
the Pliilinpinos, niiam, Hawaii and the Hnnth Sea 
Islands, iTupaii would be doomed to absolute isola'ion 
in the whole cxpinsu of the Pacific from the \lculian 
Islands in the north to the Southern Pacific. This 
strong pressure Avould eventually force Japan to 
resort to di.sadv,iiit,ag<'ims strategy, caii-.ing politicians 
to interfere in the important line of niv.il strategv. 
This is the most essential croniid for our logic in 
miintainin^ drastic inca-uros io rcg.ird to the future 
possession of inamlatory region in the Month Heas 


Life Beyond the Earth 

The discovery of bacteria in ii iiieteoritc by 
Profes.sor C. B. Lipumii has given ocimsion for 
spoculntion on forms of life in lieavimly bodies 
other than the earth. Tin Ni'tr Ilrpnhhc writes ■ 

The weeks which have passed since Professor 
(lharles B. Lipmaii made his siirjirising announcement 
that he had found livilig bacteria in meteorites h.ave 
not resulted in snccessfui nifnlation of his claim. 
To lie sure, his statement is being hotly attacked in 
some (luarters by those who assert that the bactotia 
must have got into the meteors afici- they had 
reached the earth ; but thus far, such statements, 
appear to be mere surmise. The real test, of course, 
will come when his c.Kpcriineiits are repeitetl by 
others. Mis own account of what he has done 
written ia the careful style of the orthodox scientist, 
would seem to indicate that he took every iiossibic 
recaution against the accidental transplanting of 
actcria into his samples. Assuming that the bacteria 
were native to the meteorites, they could readily have 
survived the fiery heating of' the outer surface 
during the^ meteor’s rush through the earth 
atmosphere, the internal tcniporature lieiug 
demonstrably quite cool. The e.xacl origin of 
meteors is of course unknown, but according to 
astronomical theory many of them probably come 
from comets and others represent strav fragments, 
(ffiildren or grandchildren of the sun’s original mass, 
whirling arround in the solar system and finally 
sucked up by the tidal attraction of one planetary 
body or another. 

The discovery of life on meteors, if assumed to 
be autbenUo, would thus indicate the inherence of 
life in celestial matter conditioned far less favourably 
than are saoh planets as Mars or Mercury. But even 
when aooeptea with reserve, Professor Lipman’s 
experiments eaanot but raise— if only speculatively—■ 


a corner of the veil on the mystery of life and man 
in the great universe. 


The Nazi Terror in Glermany 

A eorrespcinlcnt of tin* Manrhci,ier Guardian 
(quoted in The Lirint/ Afip) de.scribes the Nazi 
terror in (xerniany 1 

There is a widespread Ix'lief that (xerranny has 
been through a period in which some deplorable but 
nevertheless natural excesses Iiavo been committed— 
uiitiirii) in so far as revolutions are habitually accom* 
panied by a eertain i llervcHcence that usually leads 
to disorder and nnfi) violence. Indeed, among the 
supporters ol the Hit It rile regime there is a certain 
priflc -priile because the ‘revolution’ Wiis carried out 
with HO little bloudsheii; and the plinise, ‘unbloodiest 
revolution in history.’ has become a favourite catch¬ 
word. 

J’he Hitlerite victory is not a revolution but a 
counter-revolution. Tliere ii ive been both revolutions 
and courilcr-ri'vohitions less itIooJy, and, as for the 
belief that the violiMiee of the last few weeks has 
been oi the kind natural in a period of excitement, 
it is iiGCCKsary to state eategoricully that this beliei 
IS wholly erroneous. To hold it is wholly to mis¬ 
conceive the character of the Hitlerite counter¬ 
revolution. 

The (lerman (Jovernmcnt, and more particularly 
t’.qitain (Toriiig, who, no less tlian Hitler liiaisclt, 
is the dictator of Hermani. by admitting a few and 
denying the many excesses (while designating the 
few as perfectly natural, indeed exciisablo, as Captain 
(((iriiig did in his spenffi at Blettin on March 17) 
attempt not niilj' to conceal by I far the greater and 
by far the more terrible part of the truth, but also to 
make themselves ami their so called ‘revolution’ 
appear unique aud resplendent, by reason of the 
kindness and the inagiiainity of its leaders and the 
irodigiuus decency and seu-discipline of their 
ollo'ivers. Thus tlley convert n thing of shame into 
an object of sclf-oongratulalion and boastful pride. 

Tins they are able to do all the more easily be¬ 
cause they have the ysiwer • there is no press in 
(rormany, and no news that is not all obsmuious- 
ness to the will of the dictatorship can be told ; no 
truth can be told by the defeated opposition, and 
no falsehood told by the (lovcriiment can be publicly 
denied. 

The deeds of violence committed in the first period 
of the dictatorship were not desultory, they were not 
mol) rule, they were systematic and purposeful. The 
opposition rcollcctivcly and individually) must not 
merely be defeated according to normal conatitutioual 
procedure; it must he broken up, demoralized, and 
intimidated by physical force—tnis, and this alone, 
is the true policy of the dictatorship towards the 
opposition. 

The methods used will be familiar to all acquainted 
with the history of German reaction ever since the 

K ir 1918. They were used in the Ruhr in 1930. 

cy have not changed except in so far as they have 
been elaborated. They consist esam^iallv in beating 
as many of the opposition as can bi 'aught, the 
boatings often taking the most inhuman torm. They 
inflict extreme physical agony and sometimes death, 
and cause widespread fear—they me meant to cause 
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feu, and to eerra as an example and a warning. 
This, indeed, is their chief purpose, and a whole 
rapulation can be kept in a state of dread by a 
doaen such exemplar}' beatings. The Polish ‘pacifi¬ 
cation of the Ukraine’ is a well-known instance of 
this method—the Brown Terror of the last few weeks 
is nothing less than the Hitlerite ‘pacification' of 
B^blioan Germany. 

^ese beatings—often acc'impanied by murder- 
are not disorders that are being called otT or 
suppressed by the dictotorship in an efibrt to restore 
order. ■ They arc themselves the instruments of the 
very order the dictatorship is establishing. They only 
cease when thdr purpose is accompHshod—tbat. is 
to say, when the opposition is utterly broken and 
demoralized. But as the opposition may show signs 
of recovery at any moment, the Terror must remain 
in existence. Inus the beatings and the murders 
will recommence (they have not ceased altogether 
evmi yet) the moment the opposition begins to stir, 
or seems to stir, until the Terror can be legalized. 

Germany is now in the period of transition be¬ 
tween thenon-legal Terror (that is to say, the beatings 
and the nonjudicial murders) and the I<^al Terror 
(that 18 to say, imprisonment or death under laws 
specially enacted so that the opposition may bo kept 
in a permanent state of fear and demoralization). The 
non-legal and the legal Terror are both organic parts of 
one permanent terroristic system, the non-legal being a 


kind of extemporized preliminary to the more otdued 
legal Terror, which, although even the more unmerci¬ 
ful of the twOj is at least as etfbctive and does not 
appear so barbanc in the eyes of the worid. 

Of the non-legal Taror many instances have been 
published, though not always vnih complete accuracy 
of detail, for the German anthorities do all iu their 
power to suppress or distort the truth. 

The extent of the whole truth cannot be estimated. 
There is nothing but fragmentary news from the 
country geneimly, and even in Berlin only a 
fraction of the atrocities committed by the 
Brown Shirts c£a be definitely established. But 
even that little leaves no doubt at all that the Brown 
Terror is. both for the number of the victims and 
for the inhumanity of the methods used, one of the 
most frightful atrocities of modern times, and in no 
way comparable with the Bed Terror of revolutionary 
Kussia or France, because it is not an instrument 
used under the compulsion of a life and death 
struggle. 

The alternative to those two Red Terrors was a 
White Terror ; but to the Brown Terror (which is a 
variety of the White) there was no alternative Terror, 
for at no time were the Nazis oppressed or in danger 
of being oppressed by tbeir opponents when the latter 
were iu power as tnc Nazis are oppressing their 
opponents now that these are prostrate. 


A CORRECTION 

The review of ‘The Golden Book of Tagore” ou p. 690 of this issue is by 
Dr. Will Durant, whose name was omitted through an oversight 
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Mahatma Gandhi Breaks His Fast • 

By hia faith in God, the purity of his 
life and liia resolve to live or die for the 
noblest of causes Mahatma Gandhi has been 
able to complete his fast of twenty-one days. 

He has broken his fast. 

We-rejoice. 

Kenewed in spirit, may he live long for 
the loving service of his fellow-creatures. 

His devoted friends, oo-workers and 
followers have been working with great zeal 
daring the last three weeks for the ame¬ 
lioration of the condition of the backward 
classes. It is to be hoped that this enthusiasm 
will be permanent. If those whose impurity 
was a cause of Mahatmaji's fast have 
repented and purified themselves, Mahatmaji 
has not suifered for them in vain. It is 
possible that some at least among tlie 
obdurate orthodox Hindus have changed 
their attitude towards the "Harijans.” 

The, Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, has sent 
the following message to Mahatma Gandhi ; 

Relieved from poinnant anxiety with thankful 
heart we welcome this great rfay when from 
death’s chnllenge you come out viotorions to 
renew your fight against sacrilegions bii^try 
simulating nioty and moral degeneracy of the 
powerful, 

China, Japanl and India 

In our last May number we quoted a 
cable from Shanghai summarizing a statement 
made by Mr. Eugen Chen, ex-foreign minister 
of China, in vmicb it was said that the day 
of British withdrawal from India was not 
far distant, "after which India would be at 
the mercy of the Japanese fieet.^' The whole 
statement is now available in The PeopWs 
Trihum of Shanghai. It is. only prophets^ 

• 1—14 


if there be any, who can say whether the 
British will ever withflrntr from India, 
and if so, when. They are preparing 
to rule India for a rather long, 
indefinitely long, period to come. If 

they had their way, by the time the British 
connection with India ceased, should it ever 
cease, .Japan might not be in a position to 
invade India. But let ns hear what 
Mr. Eugen Chen says. He begins by 

observing : 

The attempt of .Inpan to destroy the inter¬ 
national system which hitherto has siistamed 
the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China, is a matter of profound interest to India, 
more specially to (.'on^css India. 

He proceeds to give his reasons. 

TL“ day must conic when the British shall leave 
India, after completing % task which, begun in 
coiiqupt, has been transformed- by the forces of 
historical development into a trust’s stewardship. 
And because events arc moving swiftly under 
pressuro of revolutionary changes destined to alter 
I ho existing order of society throughout the world, 
the departure of the British raj from India may 
not bo far distant. When this event takes places 
the question of defending India against invasion 
will have to be faced. 

It is stated ; 

In the past, invasion has come overland from 
the North-west and from the West across the sea. 
If and when Indian independence becomes a 
reality and the real government of the peninsula 
passes into Indian hands, the overland danger, in 
so far as it may consist of possible irruption of 
frontier tribes, can be dealt with by a comparatively 
small and highly mechanized army nhose main 
striking arm may be an efficient air force. 

But tJin danger from across the sea will be more 
formidable. It will not come from the West but 
from the East in the shape of Japanese naval 
power. India was officially Drought within the 
orbit of Japanese naval power oy the Anglo- 
Japauese AUjance on its fizM renewal in 19%, 
and agtun on its second renevml in 1911. And the 
connection has since been pcworfiilly riveted, so 
to speak, by the striking devcMpment of Japanese 
trade in India as a result of the Indian boycott 
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of British floods aud the Chinese boycott of 
Japanese goods. 

Mr. Eugen Chen adds why Japan would 
claim India. 

As one form of Chinese resistanre to Japan’s 
military violence in Manchuria, the Chinese 
boycott of .Tapanese goods ha.s been pul info 
operation ; and the iioycott is also a national 
necessity, if only because it would be suicidal for 
China to buy .TapaticHe goods and thus supply 
Japan with the means of financing her war of 
coniiuest in C’liina, 

Blit the uwhuhtcil tossm siifp'rcit tnj Jafiaii 
through the Chiriexe tmgmtt are being recoiippil by 
Japan in Initin The India market today is as 
important to Japan as the China market, and it 
is likely to become so important to .lapancse 
industrial and commercial economy that just 
as Manchuria is said to bo Japan’s ‘Uife-linc." so 
India may, not improbably, be claimed by .Japan 
to be anotn.T ‘life-line," 

On this view India will face the same danger 
that China will face from ,rapanese hegemony 
over continental Asia. For it will then become 
a vital Japanese interest to prevent the industrial 
development of India in a manner and on a scale 
likely to co.-spclc w interfere with Japan’s 
thorough exploitation of the India market But 
in planning to secure the eventual domination of 
India, Japan has of «*ourse no intention to si*ttle 
her surplus population in the Puiiiiisula, since 
there is no available “empty space' in India for 
the Japanese. In other words, .lapan’s main 
objective in her designs on India is to capture 
eventually the entire moiiojioly of the India 
market and, as a necessary corollary, to prevent 
India from developing into .in industrial State, 
so that Indian prodnetion shall not compete with 
Japanese produetion in the India market. 

The statonient concludes thus : 

If then, Japan succeeds in her present war of 
conquest in China and possesses hcrsclt of (he 
strategic and material resources to invade India 
on the morrow of the departure of the British 
raj (a development, it must be eiaphasir.isj, that 
is inevitable in view of the nivcesaity of the India 
market to Japanese industrial povi'cf^ it must be 
plain 10 Inula, particularly to 'iuiionalist India, 
that there is vital relation between the Manelm- 
rian ((ucstion and Indian freedom aud security. 

Bhould India fauilitatc the Japanese eonqu»?st 
of China by allowing Japan to penetrate and 
exploit the India market, China must n(H;ct>Hsarily 
and fatally suffer. But if China suffers today, * 
India will indubitably suffer tomorrow. Whereas 
if India co-operate with China by instituting an 
Indian boycott of Japanese goo’ds -oven if this 
involve a relaxation of the Indian bpvcott of British 
goods (which has in reality eeu'.ed to be a 
neoessaiy measure of pressure to secure Indian 
Independeiico)—there is ceitaiii to be, should the, 
day of danger dawn, a strong (^hina, fricudlv 
and fateful to India, ou the Hank of Japan's 
line ot invasion to the J’eninsulo. 

This is a matter of de^ concern to the whole 
of India ; and therefore China appeals to ludiau 
nationalists to move, through (Jongress ac’ion, the 
Indian mosses to realixatiou of the Japanese 
menace to Asia and to other Indians, who share 


officially in the work of government, to raise in 
Council the question of Japanese economii? 
penetration in the sense of an urgent matter 
affecting the present economic security and tha 
future defence of India. 

Whether the British would withdraw from 
India and whether in consequence the 
Japanese would invade India, need not be 
discussed. Bat it is the bounden duty of 
Indians to safe-guard and develop their own 
trade aud industries without any feeling of 
bitterness against any foreign nation. Luxury 
articles, in a comprehensive sense, from 
abroad India need not and should not 
purchase. She should purchase only those 
foreign articles which are necessary to make 
and keep her sous and daughters oflicietit, 
endeavouring all the while to manufacture 
them herself, such, for example, as 
machinery for manufacturing purposes. 

Indo-Japanese Trade 

Let us have some idea of the extent and 
variety of Japan’s exports to India. 

According to the Annhi .Japan’s exports to India 
in totalled 11)2,(.X>0,0(10 yen. India has 

gradually bi*en taking Ihc place of the China 
trade, Avnich has been dwindling in recent, years. 
In fact, llic Indian iiKirket alter America is the 
nio.st inqiortant for .lapan. Beside I'ottoii silk 
and rayon iabiics, Japan cxjiorts chiuawmre 
(.‘(,4(i.",0ll> yen in 10;i2), glassw'arc (1,10(5,(XK) yon), 
machinery (9(X),()tX) yen), toys (1,l().’j,(>)0 yen), paper 
(l,l(iO,OiK) yen), brasaware (2,089,000 yeu), electric 
biilba (yof),(X'K) yen), hata (Hi)9(JtX) yen), camphor 
(972,(X)0 jen), lieer (O'.) 1,000 yen), soap (9M,CKX) yen), 
iimlirellah (‘ili.b.lXK) yen), ana biiiahca (J7J,(XX) yen). 

In 1932, as compared with 1931, Japan’s 
purchases from India declined from 133 
iiiilliuii yen to I Hi millions, while India’s 
purchases from Japan increased from 110 
millions to I9‘i million yeu. The Jajmn 
('hrotitfle writes : 

A trade balance *uijsct in this extraordinary 
manner cannot fail to cause some commotion ; 
and when Mi' (landhi said, something over a year 
ago, that Indian industries needed much more 
protection against .lapanose competition than 
against British competition, ho showed, for a saint, 
remarkable commercial insight. It is of a country 
that is thus open to Japanese goods that (Icncral 
Araki is pleased to say that the people groan 
under British oppression and that Asia cannot 
stand any more of it. Apparently Indians think 
that the best thing they can do with the freedom 
that they have is to check such a flood of Japanese 
goods, especially when Japan is apparently endea¬ 
vouring to shut out Indian goods from her mark^. 
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* How i« the slmttting out boing done ? We 
read in the same paper: 

Japanese writers have protested that since 
Japsn l>uj'S Indian raw cotton, it is only a matter 
of rceiprocity for Indit to take sonicthiiie; in 
exchaiiKc. Htatementa like this arc, of course, 
innde without any rc^^ard to the facts and without 
any refcroncc to the liKurea. Japan is now talciiif; 
far more Ainerioati than Indian cotton, and would 
he rather astonished if reproached with the fact 
and asked to practise more reeiproeity Tremend¬ 
ous etiorts have been made to aliolish the import 
of pi^-iron from India, and imports of leather 
and rubber thence have declined. There has been 
some inereasc in lead. On the other hand, Indian 
irnpoifs of toys, liimp.s, brushes, umbrellas, 
raachiiiery. iron nj.inufai'fiires, iron, earthen¬ 

ware ecment, jiaper, jewellery, buttons, hats and 
«-aps, knitted ^oods, silk handkerchiefs, cotton 
towels, eolton blankets, silks and radons woollen 
ttooJh. eotioii Koods, eolton yarns, matches, eani- 
libor, MO.sp, fish oil, peppcimint oil, vcijclnblc oils, 
an«l beer, all showed exlraordiiiaiy iii>’roasc 8 in 
in; 12 .ns compared with lO’U 

It hlis bpoii argued that as tlic piircbasing 
power of the average Indian is low and as 
Japanese goods are the elieapost in the 
market, it is best for Indians to buy Japanese 
goods. The Japan ('Inomrlr fiirnishea the 
following reply to this argiiiiient : 

Xeitlicr ill India nor in anv other i-oiintry 
nowiidays is it considcrcfl. by those who have 
most iiiiiiienee in taritl inatters. benefieial to buy 
l■heil^lly. llallicr it rouses them lo the highest 
piteh of ulaini, niid they demand profei’lioii from 
sndi benefits. Any other country which had siieh 
an expenenee as India would do the same thiiiR 

Great feeling has been aroused in Japan 
at the eH'orls being officially made lo protect 
Indian industries, though it is believed that 
the objeet is not so much to safe-guard Indian 
interests as to safe-guard the interests of 
Laneashire. But no industrial nation which 
impost s protective duties on imports ought 
to be surprised at what is being done in India. 
Japan freely resorts to such protective 
methods whenever she thinks it necessary. 
As TJiP Japan CJtronirlr says : 

Japanese duties are increased monstrously, and, 
if aiiji objection is raised, it is pointed out that 
this is neressary in order to enable the home 
industry lo pel established, or to redioss the 
adverse bnlanee of trade, or to cheek liixurions 
tendencies,—all of which are reganied as perfectly 
pood reasons, though it is forgotten that they are 
likely to be as pood for other countries as for 
Japan. At one time, the plea used to be made 
that Japan was only a be^nner in the industrial 
arts, and that if heir actions seemed to lack reci¬ 
procity that mi^t welt be overlooked ; but it is 
fnueh the same now that her industries are causing 
adanu asnong ber competitors. 


Asiatic League of Nations!'* 

Of all people in the world some Japanese 
gentlemen recently held a preliminary meeting 
ill Tokyo to form an Asiatic League of 
Nations ! The other League of Nations, of 
which Japan has ceased to be a member, has 
not approved of what Japan has been doing 
in ('hina. But is it not also true that it has 
not done anything or has not been able, to 
do anything to thwart Japanese ambitious ? 
Perhaps the gentlemen referred to above 
expect that tin' Asmtir Leagiit* of Nations, 
if and when formed, would not only not do 
or say unytliiiig which is distasteful to Japan 
or against Japanese inteiosts but would 
also positively approve of whatc'vcr Japan 
might say or do. 

The sponsors fif the Asiatic League of 
Nations apjicar or profess to believe that 
India is waiting for Japan to deliver her 
from oppression, tlionph in the meantime the 
oppressed country feels constrained to 
practise a little economic self-defence against 
her wonld-be deliverer ! 

Europeans have found it extraordinarily 
jiaying to play the role of the ^^trnstec,” the 
iipliftcr, and the bearer of the white man^s 
burden in the East. No wonder, some Far- 
Kasterners, too, should think it good business 
to [day the role of deliverers of Asia from 
Western 0 [)[)ression. ^'Asia seems to be 
singularly ungrateful for the benefits of this 
great ideal, and is seeking [iroteclion from the 
flood of cheap goods from Japan,” says The 
Japan Chronirlr. 

Japan and India 

It is right and proper for every nation 
to protect and safe-guard its own trade and 
industries without injuring the legitimate 
economic interests of other nations. If by 
the abuse of political power or by ^dumpin^ 
any foreign nation obtains economic 
superiority in a country and then claiws that 
it is legitimate for it by every means in its 
power to continue to exploit that country, 
such a claim cannot be allowed. Economic 
supremacy in a country, just lik‘' political 
supremacy in it, legitimately belongs only to 
its nationals. If this is admitted as it 
should be ^d if the economic 
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autonomy and eupromacy of the 
nationals of a country is not sought to be 
destroyed, directly or indirectly, by unfair 
means, every nation might to be allowed to 
carry on commercial intercourse with other 
nations. 

Indians have no desire to pick a quarrel 
with other nations. They want to maintain 
friendly relations with all other nations. 
They wish to do this while maintaining their 
self-respect and safe-guarding their own 
interests in their own country and abroad, 
jnst as other nations do. Hence they desire 
to be on friendly terms with Japan. This, 
though dilticnlt, should not be impossible, 
considering that the best minds in Japan and 
India owe allegiance* to the highest spiritual 
ideals of Asia. .Such friendship is also 
necessary from the worldly point of view, 
because India and Japan are among 
the best customers of one another. If 
India had been self-ruling, trade rela¬ 
tions between the two countries could 
have been sought to bo placed on a satisfac¬ 
tory basis by conference between repres<*nta- 
tive Japanese and Indians. But situated as 
India is, Indo-Japanese trade relations would 
bo determined by Englishmen. If any 
Indians b«* employed to carry on negotiations 
between the two countries, they not be 

free to seek the interests of India alone or 
primarily, but must see to it that British 
interests are safe-gnardod above all. 

Neverlheless, Indian men of business 
should irinke their views known to Japan, 
Britain, and Ihe world in genet J. 

Japanese Efficiency 

Japan is at present engaged in actual 
warfare in C^itina in defiance of what inter¬ 
national opinion exists, as well as in (-conomic 
warfare in India and sevemi other regions 
of the earth. Whatever the moral and 
spiritual aspects of this twofold fight may 
be, it betokens a state of great national 
efficiency. It speaks liighly of Japan’s 
military organisation, equipment and strategy 
and of her indnstrial cfficietu*y and commer¬ 
cial oi^anization. Underlying both is the 
ardent, nncffiervescent and persistent patriotism 
;of Japanese men and women. in 


India orthodox Hindus are still fighting 
against some castes entering the temples 
where images of gods and goddesses 
are kept, though eats, rats, mice, 
worms and insects enter them and 
touch the idols, in Japan the Samurai, the 
highest caste, voluntarily gave up their 
privileges and put an end to the caste system 
there. 

Japan’s indnstrial and commercial success 
is explained in part by the depreciation of 
the yen. This is true so far as recent months 
arc concerned. But Japan had been captur¬ 
ing Indian .and other markets before the fall 
ot the yen. And though the depreciated yen 
helps her in lier export trade, it is somewhat 
of ft handicap in her import trnd<.*. Japan’s 
economic progress is due to her remarkabh* 
industrial and commercial organization, 
to the Jsipanose carrying on both cottage 
and large scale factory industries, to the 
general and technical education given to the 
men and women employed in factories and 
shops, their healthy housing conditions, tlieir 
plain living and frugal habits, the compara¬ 
tively low wages given to them, their 
efficiency, their habits of hard continuous 
work and their patriotism. And of course, 
there is also the grt*at factor of n.atioual 
independence, which enables Japan to erect 
high tariff walls wherever and whenever 
needed. India’s industrial and commercial 
nisiguatcs are loud in their prayers for 
protective tariffs. But should they not also 
bear in mind the other factors which have 
made for Japan’s industrial and oomnicroial 
advancement ? 

The Sino-Japanese War 

There are talks of truce between China 
and -lapan. If the two countries agree to the 
cessation of warfare, tliird parties have no 
business to demur. But it is permissible to 
state that no people can willingly accept 
subjection and that no truce under hostile 
military pressure can be lasting which is 
born of the despair of resistance of a people’s 
leaders for the time being. Some leaders 
may consider further resistance impossible. 
But there may be others—particularly the 
mass of the people, fHio may have a, different 
opinion. The Chinese cannot have exhausted 
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a1] possible methods of resistance. Moreover, 
oven if the entire population of a country 
bend their necks to the yoke of the stranger, 
that mood cannot be everlasting. The human 
mind has great buoyancy. It refuses to 
remain depressed for long. And should the 
generation which accepted defeat have 
entirely lost its resiliency, the same can never 
be said of its successors. 

Japan may succeed for the time being in 
practically annexing not only Manchuria and 
Jchol but other parts of the Chinese republic 
also. But such success will not make that right 
which is morally wrong. And in the long 
run Japan may find her acts of aggression in 
the Asiatic mainland detrimental even to her 
material interests. 

Disarmament Talks. 

«• . 

Talks of disarmament, or rather of 
reduction of arm.-unenls, have been springing 
surprises upon the public as day succeeds 
day. If independent nations can agree to 
tho reduction of the armaments to any 
extent, the consequent reduction of their 
military expenditure will enable them to 
spend more for the amelioration of the 
condition of the proletariat and the advance¬ 
ment of civilisation. If direct and indirect 
attacks on the civilian non-combatant 
population, wu* upon women .and children, 
and warfare by means of poison gases and 
bactoriologic.il infection be tabooed, that 
would be no mean giiin. 

Germany rightly insists on equality as 
regards arming or disarming. Either all 
nations must disarm or she must be allowed 
to arm herself like others. 

If armies be reduced to the real level of 
domestic police and President llooscvclPs 
suggestion that armies should not bo sent 
beyond the fmntiers of a country bo followed, 
Indians military expenditure may be reduced to 
some extent. But as India is a subject country, 
some subterfuge may be found to keep the 
present strength of the army in India intact. 

Whatever reductions there may be in the 
armaments of independent nations, the en¬ 
slaved position of snbject nations will remain 
unaltered. For the independent nations 
which possess dependencies, will be able to 
j; 0 main masters of their subjects with even 


their reduced armaments ; because the depen¬ 
dencies have no armies and nraiamcnts which 
they can call their ou'ti. 

And reduction of armaments will not 
lead to the cessation of war. In days gone 
by peoples fought for years and decades at 
a stretch, though they did not possess modern 
weapons of destruction. As George Bernard 
Shaw has said, people will fight with their 
legs and teeth and nails and fi.sts, though they 
may not have oven primitive weapons. For 
the cessation of war, gr(‘ed and hate have 
to be curbed. The birth and growth of 
inter-popular and inter-racial amity and co¬ 
operation, born of the conviction that wo all 
rise or fall together, can alone lead to that 
much desired consummation. Such amity and 
co-operation pre-suppose tho oes-sation of 
economic warfare and the limitation of that 
largo scale of manufacture of which the 
object is tlie capturing of markets anyhow and 
everywhere. 

Disarmament and the Example ot 
Japan 

We have grave doubts as to whether Europe 
and America, far from disarming themselves, 
will even reduce their armaments to tho domestic 
police level. The governments and peoples 
of Europe and America have their eyes 
and cars about them and have also sufficient 
political sense, 'rhoy fijul that .Tapan, armed 
to the. teeth, has been able to defy the League 
of Nations and its Aleraber-Statos jointly and 
severally and America to hoot. Nobody has 
yet had tin* temerity to nsk Japan to disarm 
or reduce her armaments. Is there any 
guarantee that, after becoming mistress of 
the resources of Manchuria and Jchol and 
after consolidating her power to exploit the 
human and material resources of the 
rest of China by compelling that country 
to become a subordinate ally, Japan will' 
respect tho imperialistic ^‘rights” and interests 
of Europe and America in their dependencies, 
colonies and spheres of influence ? We 
do not think the U. 8. A. and the great 
powers of Europe will bo so #ee from mutual 
jealousy and suspiciou aid the jealousy 
and suspicion of Japan as to leduce 
armament to tbe point of panning any risk. 
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Subject Condition and Pacifism 
or '^Ahimsa'' 

Individual nhimsa or pacifism we appre¬ 
ciate as highly spiritual, particularly when a 
person who is able to fight chooses not to have 
recourse to ])hyaical force. Similarly wo 
appreciate collective ]>acifi8ni or nhinim, 
specially of virile nations who are able to fight. 
For that reason we think it is the great 
warliKc pow^'rs which ought to set the example 
of nhniisd or pacifism. It is their nlHtnm 
or ])acifism which the world will accept 
as the genuine thing. 

We do not mean that weak peojdcs 
should go in for htmm or the use of phy¬ 
sical force individually or collectively. That 
would be iuetfectual and unwise. lint what 
we certainly do say is that weak peoples 
should not boast of th(‘ir nltiittsa or non¬ 
violence. Let them develop their strength. 
And then they may be proud of their non¬ 
violence. 

But this is a digression. 

What we wanted to ask ourselves is, 
what should be our attitude or duty in 
view of the pacifistic j)ropaganda carried 
on in America and some countries of Europe. 
Undergradiiates of Oxford and soim* other 
British universities have passed I'esolutions 
by big majorities that they will not fight for 
king or country. There arc older pacifists, too, 
in Great Britain and other European countries 
and in America. At the same titne, in many 
of these countries and in Japan there is 
military training for student^ —even for girl 
students. There is a very -weak and mild 
movement for the military training of Indian 
students. Should wc denounce it or try to 
make it very very strong ? We know, of 
course, that even if the agitation in favour 
of the military training of our students became 
very strong, the British Government would 
not give all our physically .fit young men 
the most up-to-date training with the most 
up-to-date weapons. And it is not 
practical polities to suggest that there can or 
should be any non-ofiicial independent move¬ 
ment for giving them such training. 

What should we then do ? Make a virtue 
of necessity and declare that, as wo Indians 
are an ancient race which has attained the 


highest degree of spirituality, we should 
prevent all our students from joining the 
University Training Corps or other similar 
bodies, and go on boasting of our innate 
pacifistic spirituality ? If we choose to do so, 
we should also fervently thank the British 
Government for fostering tlic spiritual tenden¬ 
cies of the vast majority of Indians. 
But if our young men choose to go in for 
military training in order to acipiire self- 
respect and self-eonfidcncc, they should do so 
without being subject to tlie delusion that it 
would be of sneh kinds and character as to 
enable them to defend their country from any 
possible foreign invasion in future. But they 
can certainly look forwsvrd to the next best 
thing, namely, the ideal of olFering some resis¬ 
tance to the future invader, which, even if 
inoftectual, would be better than sheer servile 
ac<piicsccnco in every fresh future subjugation 
of India, after tin* British people have agreed 
to the disecmtinuaiicc of their domination 
here. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion tlmt, 
whilst the militarist Governments of the 
iiulepeudent countries of the world should 
go in for pacifism, our Government should 
encourage the military s])irit in all provinces 
of India. In the world as a whole, those 
who are too bellicose should become pacifistic 
and those who are too pacifistic should become 
capable of fighting—and both the processes 
and tendencies should receive enoonragement 
from the respective Governments of the 
bellicose and ]iacifistic peoples. 

Malaria and British Rule 

Dr. Caleb Williams Salecby, m. d., writes 
in his work on The Proffirss of Euffruirft 
(C’assell and Co.), page 22S ; 

Ao’ordinfT fo Hir Ronald RobS, malaria is a 
racial poison, and T have elsewhere eiled the 
evidence of Ihe Cambridge historians, which 
suggests that the introduction of this disease 
may have been rcs]ionsible for Athenian decad¬ 
ence—the greatest tragedy in history. Great 
Britain m resnonsible for malaria in India and 
the hour will come when we must deal with it. 
Florence Nightingale fought during decades for 
sanitation in India, ana now we know that 
nothing could serve the Indian jieoi^e so well 
as measures against the malarial mosquito. It 
will remain to I e seen how (he reduction of this 
racial poison will alTect the natural vigour of 
the inhabitants of the peninsula, and whether, 
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without malaria, which ia probably our beat allv 
there, they will be content to remain under our 
rule. 

We do not know what data have led Dr. 
Saleeby to conclude that "Groat Britain is 
rcBponsiblo for malaria in India.’' But as 
the British people exercise supreme power 
over India, it is certainly their boundcu 
duty to eradusate this “racial poison.” The 
task has not baffled human endeavour in 
some other countrie.s and will not baffle it 
here, if undertaken in real oaruc.st. 

Japan Swallowing China 

The Mftttrhcafer (imtrdiuH writes : 

■ The .lap.'irKJBt* carapaiftn marches by the formula 
which the flcrmans made hialoric in li)l 1 • accord- 
in}? to plan. The plan has a double face, diplo¬ 
matic and military. In order to dofniil hcr.sclf 
•lapau attacked Ohiiia, occupied Manchuria, estab- 
lisheii Mancliiikuo. Havitift rested, ami in order 
to defend Maie-hukuo, she invaded .lehol. Having 
rested again, and in order to defend .lehol. she 
has crossed the (Ireat Wall and oeeupitH.1 n 
triangle of ground near the co.ast which iriebidcs 
Ohinwangtao. How far will Japan have to advance 
into (’hina in order to defend herself sufliciciitly ! 
To Tientsin, to I’okin, to Narikni,' ? There was no 
truth in her <-ontcntion ihat aelf-defenep forced 
her to make war in Manchuria iti JbJl but it is 
true enough now that her military position is weak. 
However far she goes, the eontiiinance of Chinese 
resistance, the presence of substantial Chinese 
forces in the field, threatens the safety of her 
advanced army and irresistibly draws her on. 
lehol is a (lliiiiese base against Manehukuo , the 
area immediately south of the Wall is a liase 
against .Tehol; the I’cking-Ticntsin region is now 
a base against the new positions which .Tapaii h.ss 
seized south of the Wall. .Japan must seek 
military security. Her soldiers, who rule the 
country, may like war, bnt no soldier deaircs 
indefinite war with the sane enemy. From his 
own point of view, the professional soldier’s, that 
means failnre, with however many victories it is 
decorated. If he is more than n mere soldier, 
he knows that it also means a strain on his 
country which ivill bo serious if there arc economic 
and political weaknesses in the home front 

Japan, therefore, is driven by cireiiinstaiiocs to 
go on seeking military security. Hhe is like the 
Indian (Jovernraent which used always to dread an 
Afghanistan penetrated by Russian influence. But 
Japan’s Afghanistan is not stationary ; however 
far she advances, it is still just ahead of her. 
General Araki (the same that is so anxious to 
free India ff-om British ‘oppression’) will now 
announce that the Japanese army will make no 
further move ‘unless debberately challenged by the 
Chinese.’ (formula used on March 16^ before the 
advance from Jehol), but that is the diplomatic 
constant in his ‘plan.’ 

Tbo British paper points out vrhat Great 
Britain should do in collaboration with tbe 


League of Nations and the United States 
of America. 

It has been an astonishing abdication in the 
field of foreign policy that we have apparently 
never since cieptenilxir, realized, nor realize 

even now, whither .lapan's absorption of Northern 
(Jhina is leading. Even now it might not be too 
late for action if we had a policy and were 

prepared, along with the League and tiic United 
States, to pre.s3 it. But nowadays the liberal 
iiifiuciioes seem ulw.ays to be passive and hesitat¬ 
ing ; the ilblieral, iiuick and active. The (lovern- 
inent should urge on the United States that 

policy of the embargo against Japan alone which 
France is already aii.xii/iis to adopt ; it should 
urge a eoinmoii declaration that no financial 
assitancu will be given to .lapan. It does not 

matter that .la]mn at the niomeiit may ne^ 

neither anus nor money from aliroad , the day 
may come when she will need lioih, and in any 
event it IS necessary to insist and re-insist that 
the world i-ondumiis her attack on China and 
w'lll iievei aecepr ils results. We ought also to 
assist the Chinese Goverinnent, both now and in 
the future, by every means in our i«iwer China 
h.ts accepted the co-opcratioii of Lu.'iguu advisers 
in her administration and is seeking more of 
them. We should use all our inllnence at the 
IzMgue lo extend this assistance, and, wherever 
pusiible, Ameneans should bo brought in to 
eollaliorate iii it. China should lie made to feel 
that, whatever the prusciit sueues.s of the Japanese 
aggressor, the League and its friends desire to go 
on helping her, if she will have her help, to a 
better and more stabli- oonditio.i, and that, how¬ 
ever long the interval may be, they will one and 
all refuse to recognize the results of Japanese 
aggression. If they would do that, the period 
would not be so long after all. 


Influence of Sopief Government 
on Asia 

Mr. H. G. Wells writes in his book, 
Whaf ote fVe fo thi tnih Our Lirrs, pases 
90-91 : 

However severely the guiding themes and 
practical methods of the Soviet Government in 
Russia may be ejitieized, the fact remains that it 
has cleared out of its way many of the main 
obstructivo elements that wo fand still vigorous in 
the more highly organized communities of the 
West. It has liberated vast areas from the kindred 
superstitions of tbe monarchy and the need for a 
pnvate proprietary control of great economic 
interi^ts. And it has presented both China and 
Induv with the exciting spectacle of a social and 
political system capable of throwing off many of 
the most characteristic features of tnumphant 
Westeruisin, and yet holding its own. In the 
days when Japan faced up to modern necessities 
there were no models for imitation that were not 
commauities of the Atlantic typejp^aded by the 
methods of private capitalism, ano iti <\ nsequence 
the Japanese reconstructed their afft'rs on a 
distinctly Europewn plan, adopting a Forliament 
and bringing their monarchy, eodal hierarchy, and 
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business and financial methods into a general 
conformity with that model. Tt is extremely 
doubtful whether any other Asiatic community 
will now set itself to a parallel imitation, and it 
will be thanks largely to the Itassian revolution 
that this breakaway from Europeanization has 
occurred. 

Saniinikefan College 

On the re-opening of colleges after tlie 
summer vacation iintlergradiiates who want 
to prosecute their studies further will join 
some college or other. Those who have 
passed the Matrieulaiioii E.vamination will 
join college for the first time. Those who 
have passed the Intermediate K.vamination 
in Arts or Science may continue to attend 
their old colleges, if possible, or may join a nt‘w 
college. 

The attention of collegians who want to 
join a new college and of matriculates is 
drawn to the advcrtia.eraent of Santiiiikclan 
Uollege in the present issue of The Modern 
Itr.iuew. 

The special features and advantages of 
this institution are known to old readers of 
this journal. For a liberal culture in harmony 
with India’s national cultures studies of a 
somewhat wider range arc required than are 
offered by the group.s of courses in ordinary 
colleges. Besides such courses j^antiniketan 
college off'ers its own courses of studies, for 
which sepsirate diplomas are given. More¬ 
over, students of tfiis college can Icani music, 
painting, etc., without extra charge. iSanti- 
niketan is free from ih^ distractions and 
temptations of ei-owded city life but provides 
the amenities of town life. A great advantage 
is open air life in touch with Nature. As 
the maximum number of students admitted 
to this college in one hntidrcd and as in the 
coming session there will be only sixty new 
admissious, the professors are in a position 
to pay attention to the individual require¬ 
ments of students. The institution being 
residential, corporate lifp is a jiossibilily and 
an actuality. Students from many provinces 
of India congregate here. Among the 
profesaors, ^ too, theri* arc persons from 
different provinces of India and from outside 
India. Students are, therefore, able to learn 
practical lessons in oosmopclitan life. 


Rammohun Roy Centenary 

In the advertisement section of this 
number the reader will find an Appeal issued 
by the Rammohun Roy Centenary celebrations 
committee presided over by Rabindranath 
Tagore. Preparations for the celebration of 
this centenary are being made in Calcutta 
and many other provincial capitals and other 
towns. Preliminary preparatory meetings 
have been already held in many places. For 
instance, an A^^sociated Press telegram 
informs the public that in Lahore 

ITindiio, Muslimo, Bikhs and Uhristiana joined 
in the birthday eelebratioiiH of Raja Bammohun 
Roy, (ho founder of the Brahmo Bamaj. Tributes 
weio paid to Raja Rammohun Roy, who was 
dcaonbed as the father of modern India, at the 
public nieetiiiR at which Mr. Justice Abdul Qadir 
presided and also at a ladies’ meetinj; under tho 
proBidenlsLip of Mrs. Brijiul Nehru. 

Sir Samuel Hoare on Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Some weeks ago I^nndit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya circulated a statement giving 
details of unprovoked assaults alleged to 
have been committed upon peaceful and 
non-violent delegates to the last session of 
tho Indian National Ctmgress *in Calcutta. 
The statement mentioned th^ exact place-s of 
occurrence, the nature of the assaults, and 
insults, the names of many of the victims, 
and the dates and hours of the assaults, and 
gave details by means of which some at 
any rate of the policemen who were alleged to 
have committed the assaults could be 
identified. Twenty-four members of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly brought this 
statement to the notice of the Home Member 
of the Government of India, who thereupon 
promised to forward it to the Government of 
Bengal for inquiry and report. 

On a question being put in the British 
House of Commons as to what has been done 
with regard to tho statement, Sir Samuel 
Hoare has informed the House that the Bengal 
Government has found the statement to be 
false from start to finish. On a supple¬ 
mentary question being asked, drawing 
attention to the fact that Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya is considered to be a person 
wife speaks the tratib. Sir Stumuel, raing 
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offensive language, said that it was to be 
regretted that the Pandit should have given 
publielty on two occasions to “very vicious and 
false” charges. The Secretary of State has 
also said that th(! Bengal Government will 
issue u rommtmhiup on the subject. Tliie 
has not yet (May 28, 19.‘J3) been published. 

These <inestions and answers having been 
published in Indian dailies, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya sent a cable to th(! Secretary 
of State and some members of Parliament, 
saying that if a public iiKpiiry were made he 
would have evidence led to establish the truth 
of the statement. He added that if no such 
inf(niry were made, he would be glad to be 
pro.secuted on the charge of having issued a 
false statement. 

These alternative challenges are e.'ttroinely 
fair. As Sir Samuel lloare is a brave 
Englishman, it is to be hoped he will accept 
either according to his choice. 

After the publication of the Pandit’s 
rejoinder the Mw P/v-v.v of India has 
published a statement made by Mr. Gopika 
Bilas Sen of Birbhum, Chairman of the 
Reception Ci>mmittoo of the last session 
of the Jndiiin National Congress (declared 
unlawfnlXto the effect that Panditji’s state¬ 
ment is true to the letter and that he 
(Mr. Son) was an eye-witness and vh-tim 
of the assaults. So, if Sir Samuel Hoare 
orders a public inquiry, Mr. Sen would 
obviously be ready to give evidence ; or 
if he orders Panditji to be prosecuted, 
Mr. Sen should also share the Pandit’s 
fate. 

Whatever happens, let us in the 
meantime wait for a little while 
for the Bengal Government’s communique. 
That document would be expected to 
tell the public by what process 

that Government had arrived at tlio con¬ 
clusion that the alleged assaults were entirely 
a figment of some men’s imagination. 
Evidently the value to be attached to the 
official communique would depend on the fact 
of theire having been no inquiry or some 
inquiry, and on the nature of the inquiry, if 
any. All officials connected with the ad¬ 
ministration of India, from the Secretary of 
State downwards, know that people all 
over the world consider the results of public 

te-is 


inquiries more credible than tboao of 
inquiries in camera. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the degrees 
of credibility of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and the high British officers 
concerned. We do not mean to suggest that, 
even if tlus statement were proved after 
public enrpiiry io be false substantially or 
in detail, that would in the least affect 
Panditji’s reputation for veracity. It would 
only show tliat he had been misinformed. 
On the other hand, if the statement were 
proved true, in substance, that would not show 
conclusively that th(' Secretary of State, the 
Govenituent of India and the Government 
of Bengal had knowingly said things which 
were false. It would only show that they 
had been misinformed. 

It should, however, be added that their 
love of truth would remain unimpugnod if 
either a public incpiiry or the prosecution of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya were ordered. 

The public would uaturaliy attach iraport- 
anc<' to two facts. Even if the information, 
supplied to the Secretary of State by the 
Government of India and the Government 
of Bengal, turned out to be incorrect substan¬ 
tially or even in every detail, none of 
the august personages concerned would 
mu the risk of even the mildest 
punishment or censure. But so far 
as Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is 
concerned, he has run the risk of prosecution 
and punishment by circulating the statement. 
All over the world, other things being equal, 
different values are attached to statements 
made by persons who run no risks by making 
them and to statements made by persons who 
do run risks by making them. Of course, 
if Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had no 
record of public service and if he were a 
person who simply wanted to achieve notoriety 
by courting imprisonment, the mere fact of 
mnning a risk would not enhance the import¬ 
ance of his statement. 

The other occasion on which, according 
to Sir Samuel, Panditji made himself respon¬ 
sible for '^very vicious and false” charges, 
was the case of some wnmen Congress 
volunteers in Benares. In relati> n to it the 
Pandit has rightly pointed out tliat Govern¬ 
ment has not published any reply to his 
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elabotftte eriticiem of the Hcnares magietrate’e 
judgment in the case—a criticism which has 
been accepted by the Indian public as 
legitimate, cogent, fair and conclusive, and as 
substantially esfabliHliing the truth of the 
women volunteers’ complaints. 

Premieres Defence of Brifish Policy 
in India 

London, Mny, 25. 
Referring to India in the Empire Day hroadeost 
from I^Hsiomniith last evening, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald said (hat the _ (lovernraent had to 
deal with a position in India where its demands 
became the oceasion for the defiance of onlcr 
and peace. These were dealt with quietly but 
firmly. Every good government should be pre¬ 
pared (o be terrorized. The problem ij> India 
was one (»f natural growth. It had parentage jn 
the education we had given to it and in the political 
lessons we had taught to its people. Whatever 
steps we might have token to meet it would have 
shown that we knew as to why the problem had 
arisen and what its nature was and that our way 
in handling it had been to provide <-onditions for 
peaceful development whilst retaining allegiance 
to the Crown. That was the progress which gave 
both life and spirit to the Commonwiailth.— 
'^Reuter." 

AsBuming Mr. MacDonanld's description 
of the poRition in India to bo correct, it 
would not bo unfair to ask who was respon¬ 
sible for it. Swaraj has been long overdue 
in India. Mr. MacDonald himself admitted 
long ago by implication that India was ripe 
for Swaraj when he prophesied that another 
Dominion (meaning India) would be added 
to the existing ones in the ooursp of a few 
months. But every pledge, promise, or (as 
he would put it) “declaration of intention,” 
given or made by British statesmen and 
royalty, hat> vanished into thin ord(‘r. Peti¬ 
tions, prayera, protests, arguineut«, for 
decades -nothing has been of any avail. When, 
all these, constitutional means having been 
exhausted in their opinion, some ardent 
patriots have adopted other but rton-rhient 
means, Mr. MacDonald turns round and 
casts angiyr looks on them for not remaining 
for ever in the prayerful mood I Let us 
assume that he is right. Why does he not 
then grant the prayers of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sepni, Mr. Jayakar and Co., who have never 
been defiant and non-pacific even in thought ? 
The British premier will perhaps say that 
the sins of ^e defiant are tp be visited on 


the non-defiant, just as in Bengal parents 
or other guardians are punished for the tech¬ 
nical offences comiaitted by their sons, 
daughters or other wards. To which the 
rejoinder may be that, as it has not been 
established that Messrs. Sapru, Jayakar & Co. 
are the guardians of Messrs. Qandhi Co., 
so why should the former be punished by non- 
fulfilment of their payers for the guilt of the 
latter ? 

Mp. MacDonald says, “these were dealt 
with quietly but firmly.” “Firmly,” yes. 
“Quietly,” no. Do the dc’aling of resounding 
lathi blows, the firing of .shots, anti-Indian 
propaganda in Britain, Europe and America in 
the Press and on the platform and the raging 
tearing agitation carried on by Churchill, 
C’Dwyer Co., convey the idea of quietness ? 

“Every good government should bo pre¬ 
pared to be terrorized.” Certainly, as a 
measure of precaution. But will 
Mr. MacDonald mention a few good Govern¬ 
ments which have been literally terrorised ? 
And is it not the previous aud more* urgent 
duty of every good Government so to con¬ 
duct the administration by the timely adoption 
of suitable means as not to give any occasion 
for terrorism ? 

Mr. MacDonald will either admit or 
deny that the government of Britain is good. 
If he denies that it is good, how absurd it 
is for people who cannot govern their own 
country well to protend that their government 
of a foreign country, India, is good ! If he 
admits that the government of Britain is 
good, he will h.ave to show that it has been 
terrorized and that the British Government 
dealt with terrorism b)' lathi charges, firing, 
ordinances, etc., etc. 

In India of the two defiant movements, 
civil disobedience is far more widespread 
than terrorism proper. But the premier 
apparently includes them, in the same class, 
forgetting tliat it is civil disobedience which 
has stood between terrorism and the Govern¬ 
ment and that with tlic thorough crushing of 
Congress the buffer between Government and 
terrorism would be gone. 

The British prime minister says : 

The problem in India was of natural growth. 
It had parentage in the eduesaiion we hod siven 
to it and in the political lessoua we had taught 
to its peopla 
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If tjO, instead of punishing India, tiio 
pupil, for learning its lessons well, why not 
punish the teachers, the Britishers ? Part at 
least of the punishment should be inflicted 
on them. 

Mr. Uitinsay MacDonald may believe or 
pretend to believe that the British oabiuot’s 
way in handling the problem in India “had 
been to provide conditions for peaceful 
development whilst retaining allegiance to the 
Crown.” In cither case he may be safely 
challenged by any school of Indian political 
thought to mention those “Proposals” in the 
White Paper which provide conditions for 
automatic peaceL'nl development. There arc 
none. 

Indians arc at present powerless. But they 
arc not iiiiiatelligeut. 

The Brahma Samaj^ (he Depressed 
Classes, and Unfouchabilify. 

As the Brahmo Samaj does not believe 
in caste, and as untouchability is undoubtedly 
a concomitant of caste, it would be natural 
to inquire what this Samaj has done to 
improve the condition of the depressed 
classes and to eradicate untouchability. The 
Indian Mi'nsemjf'r, the weekly organ of the 
Badharan Brahmo Samaj, has published 
serially accounts of wiiat the*’ Samaj has 
done in these directions in South India, 
Bengal and Assam, Khasi Kills, the regions 
inhabited by the Garos and Kabbas, Chota 
Nagpur, Andhra country and the Tnivancore 
State. These articles are available in book 
form at four annas per copy at the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj Office, 211 Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. It is interesting to learn 
therefrom that 

After Btreimoufl endeavouTB for ten years Mr. 
Vithal llam Bbinde, Brahmo Missionary, founder 
. of the Depressed Classes Mission Society of India, 
eventually succeeded in getting the Indian National 
Congress in its session at Calcutta in December 
lOlY under the sympathetic pTesidentship of Mrs. 
Besant to pass, for the first Hmf. the following 
important resolution :— 

'^is Oongresa urges upon the people of India 
the necessity, justice, and righteousness of remov¬ 
ing all disMiluies imposed upon the Depressed 
(Masses, the disalultties bdng of a most vexatious 
and oppressive eharact^, subjecting these people 
to dtAsidetable hardship «id meonvenicneei” 
Ficmjosad by Mr. U. A. Natesan <4 Madras, 
Seomed fay |lr. S. B. Bomanji of Calmitta. 


Sup] by t and 

Mr. Rama Ayjar of Calicut. 

(Jarriud unanimously. 

Mr. Shinde further succeeded in drawing the 
attention of Mahatma Gaudhi to this problem m 
the session of the Congress held at Nagpur in 
1U20, aucl in the very next session at Ahiuedabad, 
Mabatmaji jncor))oratcd the issue of removing 
untoucliuliility as uii essential plank of tha 
Congress piopagunda. 


Indian States^ People Condemn 
While Paper 

A public ineotiug of Itidiau States' Sub¬ 
jects, rcsulitig in Bombay was hold at Hirabag 
(C. P. Tank) Bombay on Sunday the 7th May 
to firotcst against the White Paper propo¬ 
sals and their detriiuiMital elFect on the 
interests of Indian States' People. 

It was attend(‘d by hundreds of States' 
subjects representing Jodhpur, Junagadb, 
Baroda, Bikaner, Jaipur, Hyderabad, Goodal, 
Dhrangadhra, Liinbdi, Rajkot, Morvi, Alwar, 
Bhavn]ig;ir, Jamnagar etc. 

The following rcsulutiou was unanimously 
adopted : 

This meeting of the Indian States' subiects 
condemns the White Paper proposals as thiy 
adversely atfect tht- iiitcrests of Indian States’ 
subjects and declare the scheme of conslUutioo 
outlined therein unacceptable, unless the following 
amendments are ma le in it: 

(1) (.Irani of representation to Indian States' 
subjects in proportion to their population and 
election of their representatives to the Federal 
Ijegislaturc on the stime qiialilications and through 
the same elective Bystcni as is to bo 6xed for 
British India nuder the New Constitution. (2) 
Declaration of fundameutal rights of States’ 
subjects ns laid down by the Indian States 
People’s Conference. ,3) Paramountcy to vest in 
the Federal < rovernmcnl of India and not in the 
(Irown. 

(4) Bestowal of right of appeal on Indian States’ 
subjects to the Supremo Court against the 
judgment of Indian Htates Courts, civil as well 
as criminaL 

(o'l Making it obligatory upon the States who 
join the Federation to establish such democratic 
and progrei^ive Coustitution as is to be granted 
to Provincial Units. 

The President, in bis concluding address, sounded 
a clarion call to the States People to be wide 
awake of their interests. He also called upon 
their British Indian brethren not to be a party 
to a Constitution which ^ gave 33 per cent 
representation (which is out of proportimi to the 
legitimate daima of States) to Indian Ptineea, but 
completely disiug^ed the intereata of IndltJi 
People. 

‘ - f*' 
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Britain^ Russia and India 

In Russia a few I-Cnglismen wore arrested 
with a view to their public trial for oircnces 
alleged to have been committed by them, of 
which some of them were found guilty after¬ 
wards after regular trial. Refore they had 
been found iiiiiocont or guilty' the British 
Parliament passed a law for the boyeottiug 
of trade with India. 

In India hundreds of Indians have been 
arrested and detained for indefinitely long 
periods without charge and trial. Picketing 
and boycott of British goods in India is 
considered a heinous offence by Britishers. 

Social Reform in Nepal 

His riiglincss the Maharaja of Nepal, who 
is the Prime Minister and facto ruler, has 
raised the age of marriage' of Brahmins in 
that State slightly and that of TCshatriyas 
still higher. It is not necessary to take any 
such steps in the case of Lepclia.s, Gurangs, 
etc., as there is no child marriage among 
them, and widow-marriage and divorce are 
customarv among them. The Maliurajn has 
also prohibited marriages of old men of 
certain ages with young brides of certain 
ages. 

The Napalese inhabitants of the Terai 
were indebted !•) their (Jovernimmt to the 
extent of about one crore of rnp- es. The 
Maharaja has remitted these debts. 

An Would’-be Deliveter (?) of India 

General Araki, Japan’s War Minister, 
spoke as follows in the course of a recent 
address ; 

Irnlin, with us iiopiilatim) of three hundred 
millioue, lives lu dire imserv iiiitler riritaiii’s 
opprespire rule and faces a bcrious crisis. When 
tuuigs are in this slate in the Far East, is it 
ossihle for .Inpaii. the Icidcr of the Far East in 
er own (Slimation and tliat of others alike, and 
whose Bflcrcd mission it is to jirotect her 
ueigbbonrs, to sit still and look on any Ioniser ? . .. 
The countries of the Far East aie ilio ohp'ct of 
pressure by the White laec. Rut iwakcncd Japan 
can tolerate no further tyranny and oppression 
at their band. 

General Araki should convince the world 
(hat his 8Ugges>tion would not be equivalent 
to jumping "out of (he frying pan into the 


fire.” Deliverer and devourer have too many 
letters in common. 

**India under the Brifish Crown" on 
Allahabad 

The Leader writes : 

la the book India Under the Jlrifish Crown 
liy Major R. 1). Rasii, a eonipaiiion yolnmc of 
the Rise of the Christian Power in India by the 
same author, just uubliBhed in collaboration with 
Dr. rhaiiindra N^ath Rose and I’rof. NaRCiidra 
Nath Uhosh, the following iiitercstiiiK piissaKO 
occurs with rejjard to Allahabad : 

“Allahatiad forms an important laiiiliuark in 
tlie history of Rritish fiidia. It was to Allahabad 
tliat tHiv'c went to receive the ^rant of the 
Dcwjiiy iroin {^hah Main. the RriUsh (Jovern- 
nient of India was hatched in Allahabad. rtauiiiiiK 
must have remembered this when he chose 
Alliihabail to .aiinouiice the Procdaraation of the 
<iiiecii. tTansfcrriiif> the (lovernmcnt from the 
hands of ihs ‘Hocicly of Adventurers” not ’(U-ntle- 
men’ In the Parliament of (Ircat Rritain and 
Ireland. Allahabad should bo looked iijion thcrc- 
for(, as the place of halchin}>: and rcaiiiiji of tlio 
Rriiish (iovernnicnl of India. 

•‘The Fort at Allahabad built by Akbar the 
< treat was considered one of the stronnest in Asia. 
Ijoid William Rentinck and laird Oanniuir were 
in favour of makirijr Allahabad the seat of the 
(toveriimcnt of India.” 

]'’ar from beinre made the* sent of the (Joveriiuicnt 
of Tiidiu, Allahabad is slowly and insidiously 
lieiiijs div(‘stcd of even the trappiiij;R of the 
seat of a provincial (Jovemment ! 

Devamiffa Dhammapala 

i?y the death of the Venerable Devaniitta 
Dhnnimapnia the world has lost its greatest 
Buddhist worker niid missionary. He devot¬ 
ed his whole fortune and life to the resuscita¬ 
tion of Buddhism in the land of its birth and 
its propagation abroad. The Mahabodhi 
Societies of India and England, the 
Mulagandhakuti Vibara at Sarnath and other 
Viharas and the many schools in Ceylon 
bear witness to his unlhigging spirit of 
service. 

"Bodhana-Nikefan" 

India, so far as we arc aware, does not 
contain any institution for the care, training 
and control of Indian feeble-minded and 
mentally defective children. About 80 acres 
of land has been obtained as a free gift from 
the Zamindar, known as the Raja, of ^argram 
in Midnapur for establishing such an institu- 
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tion, called Bodhana-Nikctan. Buildings 
on a modest scale are in process of 
construction for it and qualified cducntional, 
medical and other officers have been 
appointed. It is hoped that the institution 
will be opened on the Ist July next. The 
inclusive charge per child has been fixed at 
Rs. 20 per mensem. The promoters have 
given contracts for the buildings relying on 
public generosity. They want at present 
only Rm. 10,000 for them. The monthly 
ex]>onditure on salaries and contingencies 
will be about Rs. 100. Bodhana Samiti, the 
society which will maintain the institution, 
has been registered under Act xxi of 1800. 
Details and the annual report may be obtained 
from the iSocretary, Jlabu Girijabhushan 
Miikherji, m.a., jj r.., 0-.5 Bejoy Mukherji 

Lane, Bhawanipur, Calcutta. Donations 
and monthly subscriptions will be thankfully 
recfived by him or by the President and 
Treasurer, Babii Ramananda (Miatterjee. 2-1 
Townshend Road, Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Idol Worship 

In Yo/tnfj India, October 12, 1021, 
Mahatma Gandhi explained why he called 
himself a Sanatani Hindu. That cx))lauation 
has been reproduced in part in Natesan’s 
■“^Spceches and Writings of Mahatma,Gandhi.” 
The passage relating to idol worship runs as 
follows : 

1 have said T do not disbelieve in idol worship. 
An idol docs not excite any f(«elinp: of vencralioii 
in mu. lint T think that idol worship is part of 
human nature Wc hanker after Byrnbolism. Why 
should one lie more eoinposeil in n church than 
elsewhere ? ImnKPb are an aid lo worship No 
Flindn considers an imase to be (lod. I do not 
consider idol worship a sin. P. lOriS, 

The Modern Jten'rir is not a theological 
journal. Therefore the necessity and utility 
or otherwise of idol worship, or whether all 
or most idols arc symbols, will not be 
discussed here. It may be mentionod, 
however, that its editor docs not worship 
idols ; but, except when immorality or 
cruelty are involved, he does not consider 
idol worship a .sin either. At the same time he 
does not think it necessary to worship 
idols. 

But this is a digression. "We want to 
point out the implications of what Mahatmaji 


has said, as we understand thorn. The 
implications arc : (1) Mahatmaji docs not 
say that he believes in idol worship, he. only 
says that he docs not disbelieve in it (2) As 
"idol worship is part of human nature,” 
ill his opinion but as also “an idol does 
not excite any feeling of veneration in” 
Gandliiji, Gandhiji’s nature must be somewhat 
different from “hiiiiian nature.” (3) “Wo 
hanker after symbolism." “Images are an 
aid to worship.” Evidently Mahatmaji does 
not hanker after the kind of symbolism 
which, according to him, is implied in idol 
worship ;—evidently images arc not an aid 
to A/.S .act of worship. (1) The more a man 
approaches Gaudhiji in intellectuality and 
spirituality the less will any feeling of 
veneration be excited in him by an idol and 
the less will images be ah aid to worship in 
his ease. 

ft Ls not illogical and unfair to assume 
that IMalintuia Gandhi is not .against other 
Hindus trying to approach him iicare.r ahd 
nearer in intellectuality and spirituality, there¬ 
by consequently dispensing with idol worship, 
as he has done. 

Mahatma|i says : “No Hindu considers 
an image to be God.” .\ccording to our 
information, this assertion is inaccurate. If 
it wore a question of opinion, we should have 
hesitated to contradict ISTaliatinaji. But 
it i.s a question of fact. And the fact 
is, there are many Hindus who in their 
ignorance do consider an idol to be God. 

Separation af Burma from India 

Wc have not the least doubt in our minds 
that, on the whole, the separation of Burma 
from India would injure the cause of the 
political Jiud economic advancement of the 
Burmese. We arc also convunced that 
the majority of politically minded Burmese 
are against separation and that their view 
was prevented from being definitely and 
decisively voiced in the Burma Legislative 
Council by the separationist Bunnan proteges 
of the Europeans taking up all the time by 
their long speeches. 

Independent-minded Biarman M. ’ (!. leaden 

have cabled protests to the Secretary of Btate, the 

'Viceroy and the Oovemor a^i^nst the manner ii; 

which the proceedings of the special session o 
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their Council were managed bo aa to prevent a 
deeteion againnt eeparation being recorded and an 
appeal that Barman ‘delegates' should be associated 
with the Joint Select Oommitteo, as Burma must 
be found a tdace in an all-Iudia federation. 

Futile protest, vain appeal. 

Twenfy-five Greafesf Minds to 
Promote Cause of Peace 

Dr. Albert Einstein ■wants to draw up a 
list of the twenty-five greatest minds in the 
world—intelleetnnis of the highest order 
holding liberal views and enjoying inter¬ 
national reputation, and form a committee 
of them, with a view to utilizing their 
intellectual powers and moral influence 
for promoting the cause of peace. A 
committee of such men will no doubt be a 
very potent moral and idealistic force, though 
not an immedi.ately effective force. 

Pandit Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi 

We congratulate Pandid Mahavir Prasad 
Dwivedi, the distinguished Hindi journalist, 
eB8ayi.st and literary critic, on his completing 
seventy years of his useful life. He won his 
laurels as the first editor of the Hindi illustrated 
monthly Snm'tfraft, established by the late 
Babu Chintamani Ghosh of Allahabad at the 
suggestion of the present wiiter. May 
Dwivediji live long to serve as a guide and 
inspiror to younger Hindi journalists and 
other writers. 

BriUianf Success of Lucknow Lady 
Candidate*! 

The three highest places in the recent 
B. A, i‘::amination of the Lucknow University 
have been won by lady candidates. W« 
congratulate them. 

Revised Agreement with Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company 

One of the advantages gained by Persia 
by the revised agreement with the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company is that the Company 
will pay £10,000 per annum for the education 
cd Persian students proceeding to Eng^d 
for the stady of 'engineering. It is no nse 
asksing what the Burma Oil Cedupany pays 


for the education in engineering of Burmese 
aud Indian students. For neither India nor 
Burma is independent and able to exact term ■ 
We mention Indian students also, beer ‘•i®® 
India is a big customer of Burma oil 
pays Government a high duty almost eq^al 
to its price. ^ 

ut 

The Aga Khan on Team Work 

w 

The Aga Khan is reported to have s’^'tated 
to Reuter : 

The British Iiidisn delef^ation are all tryinp;*'* 
work a« a team, but we are from far too mJ'* *“7 
dili’erent intereste and sections, (wliticnl and oth^ 
wise, to be able to start out as a real team. 

The delegates have been selected in sucj 
a way as to make team work well-nig* 
impossible—soctionalists having been givei 
predominance. 

It was at the suggestion of Lord Minto’s 
Ooveniincnl that u Muhammadan deputation, 
hernial hij the Aytt Khan, waited upon His 
Excellency and urged that Muhammadan 
interests being distioct and separate, they 
should have separate representation, etc. 
This was the “command performance” to which 
the late Maulana Moharaed Ali referred in his 
presidential address at the Cocanada session 
of the Congress. Having been the 
protagonist of separatism, having been the 
first to dance to the tune of the British 
imperialist charmers whose interest it is to 
prevent a united front, having been the first to 
succumb to their syren song, the Aga Khan 
is undoubtedly the fittest man to complain 
of absence of team work ! 

World Economic Conference 
Entertainment Arrangements 

A British Official Wireless gives an 
account of the elaborate entertainmeni 
arrangements made in England for the 
delectation of the delegates to the World 
Economic Conference. We hope the dele¬ 
gates of the independent countries, their 
intcllectaal powers and their economic 
nationalism will survive the banquets, parties, 
etc. As the iudependent voice of Indian 
economic thought -will act be beard at the 
Conference, it is to be hoped gome competent 
gourmets will b6 selected to "represent^ ludiaw 
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An Anfi-casfe Campaign in fhe 
Panjab 

' In connection with the anti-caste campaif^n 
atar^ by Jat-Pat Torak Man dal, Lahore, with 
B^lal reference to the omission of caste in Collef'e 
aaraisaion forms by the students seeking admission 
to First Year class^ the followins: note has been 
received from the Principal, D. A.-V. College, 
Hoshiarpar 

“I have to say that long ago in the admission 
forms of this College the column for caste was 
deleted. At present in our admission forms there 
is no such column wherein the student has to 
mention his caste.” 

"Caste” should be omitted from all 
adoaission or other forms, wherever they exist. 

Export of Gold **Beneficial to India 
and the World'* 

“I am satisfied and I believe that the Govern¬ 
ment of India is satisfied that the exports of 
privately-owned gold and maintenance of the link 
between, the sterlmg and rupee have been of the 
highest advantage to India,” declared Hir Samuel 
Hoare replying to Mr. David Grenfell (Lab.), who 
asked what action the Government of India 
projpoaed to take reganlmg representations of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
requesting an embargo on gold exports and pro¬ 
testing against the sterling link. 

Sir Samuel Jloare also replied : “I think on the 
whole the export of gold has been beneficial to 
India and the world.” 

Occidentals in general and Britishers in 
particular arc all groat philanthropists and 
altruists. They give away all good ideas and 
plana for the benefit of others. Hence Great 
Britain, France, TJ. S. A., South Africa, etc., 
are keeping their acctirscd gold, whereas India 
is being encouraged and indirectly forced to 
export it 

0*Dtt/yer the Political Census-taker 

Speaking recently at a public meeting in 
London Sir Michael O’Hwyer said; "Less 
than one per cent of the Indian intelligentsia 
are demanding that Britain should hand over 
the control of India to them.” Sir Michael 
is an extremely clever man. By some occult 
process he must have taken a secret census 
of the opinions of our intelligentsia. 

Proposed Amendment of Law of 
Sedition 

Mr. G. S. Ranga Iyer, ic. i. has 
iotrodnoed a bill to amoad section 124 A of 


the Indian Penal Code, proposing that it 
should read as follows : 

“Whoever by words, cither spoken or writtau, 
or by si^ns, or by visible representation or other¬ 
wise, excites or attempts to excite, feelings of 
di3a%;tioa to the Government established by law 
ill British India, with intent to incite disorder or 
violence or the use of force in any form calculated 
to subvert or resist the lawful authority of the 
Government, shall be punished with simple 
imprisonment which may oxleud to three years, 
or with fine or with both.” 

As originally drafted the law of sedition 
in India was something like the proposed 
amendment, which would also make it simi¬ 
lar to what it is in free countries, among 
which India was alleged to have been 
included "in action” under the late British 
Labour Government. 

Maulana Karam AH on Muslim 
Politicians 

Maulana Karam Ali is the secretary of 
the Jamait-ul-Ulcma-i-IIind. On his return 
from nedjaz he is reported to have said in 
part : 

He noted with regmt that the reins of Muiiim 
polilies were in undesirable hands instead of in 
the hands of hincore, true and honest men whose 
motto should be the service of the Motherland. 

Patel and Bose on Suspension of 
Civil Disobedience, 

When the suspension of the civil dis¬ 
obedience movement for six weeks was 
announced at the comraenceinent of Mahatma 
Gandhi'’s fast and the fact became known in 
Europe Mr. V. J. Patel and Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose made the following statement 
to Rpufer^st correspondent at Vienna : 

The latest action of Mahatma Gandhi in 
suspoiding the Civil Disobedience movement 
is a confession of failure so far as the 
present inethoii of the Congress is concerned. We 
are dearly of the opinion that, as a political leader, 
Mahatma Gandhi has failed. 

The time has, therefore, come for a radical 
reorganization of the Congress on a new principle 
and with a_ new method. For bringing about tnis 
roorgauization a change of leadership is necessary, 
for it would be unfair to Mahatma Gandhi to 
expect him to evolve or work a programme and 
method not consistent with his lifelong principles. 
If the Oongress aa a ahole can undergo this traus- 
formation, it would be the tot course. Failing 
that, a new party will have W' bo formed within 
^ CongresSj oompoaed of all n.iical dements. 
Non-co-operation cannot be given up, but the 
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form of non-co-operation will have to be changed 
into a more mililant one and the fight for freedom 
to he waged on all fronta. 

Ab wc understand the matter, the 
temporary auspension of civil disobedience 
was meant partly, if not mainly, to obtain a 
quiet atmosphere during Mahatmaji’s fast and 
the subsequent period of convalescence. 
Therefore, this suspension in itself cannot 
be taken as a conffstiion of failure, particularly 
as Gandhiji has not lost but on the 
contrary has reiterated his faith in civil 
disobedience, nor has he said that 
the lUfivement Avonld not be started again, if 
necessary, 'the announcement of the suspen¬ 
sion itself, in our opinion, was wise. 

A pari, from the announcement, the move- 
meul had pr.actically come to a standstill 
almost throughout tlie country. And 
it is also true that the miiiu object of 
civil disobedience, namely, the attainment 
of Swaraj, has not yet been gained. This 
want of suei’ess some will ascribe to the 
nature of Non-eo-oporation itself, others 
will say that Non-co-operation would have 
been a snccc'ss if a larger number of 
men and women of all creeds, eastes, 
communities and provinces had become 
non-co-operators and if all the items 
of the Non-co-operation programme as 
originally drawn up liad been given effect 
to. Hence the fact that the moveinont has not 
yet succeeded may be construed either as 
the failure of Mahatma Gandhi’s policy and 
mctliods and of his leadership, or as the 
failure of his countrymen in general to come 
up to the standard of courage, sacrifice and 
non-violence which he expected of them. 

Neither Mahatma Gandhi nor any other 
leader can stand in the way of the adoption 
of a new principle and a new mctliod. We 
do not think Ma})atma Gandhi is nut open 
to conviction. He is capable of 

adopting new methods, if he can 
be convinced that tlicy arc likely to be 
effective and are not in conflict with his 
religious principles. ' But Mesars. Patel and 
Bose, while declaring that''Nonnio-operation 
cannot be given lip, but the form of 
non-co-operation will have to be changed 
•into a more militant one and the fight for 
freedom to be waged on all fronts," also 


say that "it would be unfair to Mahatma 
Gandhi to expect him to evolve or work a 
programme and method not consistent with 
his lifelong principles." So, one has to ask, 
what "lifelong principles" have the ^ two 
leaders in view ? Ahhnsa or non-violence 
is one such. Another is overtness or non- 
secrecy of plans and actions, which Gandhiji 
reiterated at the beginning of his fast. 
What else ? 

An Incorrect Charge Against 
Mahatma Gandhi 

it is said iliat the tin gods of Siml.i are 
displeased with Gandhiji for having made a 
statement after his release which iu part 
contained political matter. They are reported 
to be of the opiniou that a man of honour ought 
not to have taken advantage of his release, 
which was due to a fast on religious grounds, 
to make an excursion intf> politics. But 
the release was unconditional. Gaiidltiji was 
not asked to give any iinderbiking, nor did 
he give any. True, he had said in effect that 
the fasi had iiotliiug to do with politics. But 
that could not moan that after release he would 
not refer to any political matter. Government 
released him of its own accord only to avoid 
an embarrassing situation arising cat of 
the possibility of a long fast ending fatally, 
not on any implied or express understanding. 
No official had, therefore, any business 
to assume that, when free, Mahatmaji would 
uot have anything to do with politics. Now 
that he has broken his fast. Government can 
clap him in jail again for the heinous offence 
of making a gesture of peace ! 

Sir Samuel Hoare at the 
Bombay Dinner 

London, May, 26. 

“One ul the conditions for any great fndiw 
constitutional change must be no commercial dis- 
crimmation against British trade and industry," 
emphasized Hir Bamuel Uoare, speaking at the 
Bombay Dinner. 

Ho -declared ■ HritJah buainesa people and 
Indian business men had much the same problems 
to face. 

It would be much easier to find a solution if 
they worked together and did not try to cut each 
Cher’s tbioata. 

Sir Samuel Hoare challenged anyone to cite an 
instance in the history of the world in which a 
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great busineas community had exploited to so 
small an extent an Empire, which its armies had 
conquered, and whose associations with that 
country, had been so much of benefit to the 
country itself.— Reuter. 

Every country has tho natural right, 
which free countries iucliidiiig Britain have 
exercised repeatedly, to safe-guard its own 
trade and industry first of all. If this cannot 
be done without eliminating or weakening 
foreign competition, every free country 

does eliminate or weaken foreign com¬ 

petition. Sir Samuel Hoare speaks as if 
Britishers had a greater right than or an 
equal right with Indians to trade in India. 
It is the height of absurdity. Nationals 
and non-Nationals do not and cannot 

have the sanio sort of rights in a countiy 

in all mattiTs. If Indian trade and industries 
cannot llourish tn India without ininiini/ing 
British, Japanese* or other foreign eorapetition, 
that will have to be done, and "any grout 
constitutional change" in India necessary 
for economic or political progress will come 
to pass in spite of Sir Samuel Iloarc. 

It is true that British business people and 
Indian business men have much the same 
problems to fare. But whereas in Britain 
the "Buy British" slogan is patriotic and legal 
and has the patronage of royalty, in India 
"Buy Indian" is looked upon with dis¬ 
favour by Britishers as sedition, discrimination 
and what not 

f Will Sir Samuel Hoare point out any 
period or occasion in history when Indian 
business men tried to cut the throats of British 
business men in Britain ? 

The challenge contained in the fourth 
, paragrajph quoted above is uuanswcrable for 
\ the simple reason that the British Indian 
Empire is the only Empire in which the 
yard-wand has become the sceptre. 

Whether the great British business 
community’s exploitation of India has been 
and is small can be easily known from a 
perusal of books like Major B. D. Basu’s 
Bum 0 / Indian Trade and Industries. 

W^hether the Indian Empire was acquired 
solely or mostly by conquest by the East India 
Company’s armies (for which India had 
to find most of the men and all the money), 
is known to riders of Major B. 1). Basu’s 
Bise of the Christian Pmver in India, 

93-X« 


There is no question that in some 
directions India has benefited by her associa¬ 
tions with Britain. But Englishmen who 
speak of these benefits should boar in mind 
certain facts. The British (‘oiincction hah 
been far more advantageous to Britain than 
to India. To ])roiuotc her own interests Britain 
had to do certain things and these incidentally 
benefited India. India lias paid more than 
enough for all these benefits. It is difficult 
to say offhand whether India's moral and 
material gain or loss from the British coniioc- 
tii>n has been greater. It is always a profit¬ 
less tn«k to discuss what might have been. 
But it is very probable that if India had not 
been a subject country, it would not have 
been less advanced in all directions in the 
year ] !>33 than it is. The intelligence, indus¬ 
try and tli(‘ ethical qualities of her people and 
her ancient culture aud civilization, and the 
Time-spirit, would not have allowed her to 
lag behind. It is no injustice to Britishers 
to say that they could have easily done very 
very much more to ecfuip Indians with edu¬ 
cation and sanitation than they have done, 
and that they have chosen rot to educate 
and sanitate India ade(]uately. 

Dissociafion of Pofifics and Business 

»Sir Samuel Hoare concluded his speech 
at the Bombay Presidency dinner in London 
"with an appeal to cease political wrangling 
and keep politics out of business and business 
out of politics.” 

After the British people have succeeded 
in promoting their business bv the e-xercise of 
their political power, it suits their spokes¬ 
men now to advise others to keep politics 
aud business apart. Many passages can be 
(juoted from English historians to show how 
in the past political power was exercised in 
Great Britain to promote lier business 
interests. Two or three will suffice. 

‘ At the eud of tbo seventeenth century ^reat 
quantities of cheap aud graceful Indian calicos, 
muslins and chintzes were imported into England, 
and they found such favour th&t the woolen and 
silk manufacturers were seriously alarmed. A»ta of 
Parliament were accordingly passed in ITtK) and 
1721, absolutely prohibiting, wilii a very few 
specified exceptions, the employment ,f printed 
or dyed calicoes in England, either in dross or 
in fumituie, and the nsu of any printed or dyed 
goods of which cotton formed any part."—LeeSy's 
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Hiaioi ft of Kttglmid in thr- 18th century, Vol. VII, 
I>p. S5B-56. 

j4gflia. In Great Ilritain, it was 

'‘‘penal for any woman to wear a dress made of 
Indian calico. In 170B a lady was fined i: 20^ 
at the (Jnild Hall because it was proved that 
her handkerchief was of P’ronch cambric.”— Ibid., 
p. 320. 

The following passage is from The Histoty 
nf Jirilinh Ivdia, by Horace Haymiin Wilson, 
vol. i* p. 285 : 

“The history of the trade of «!Otton cloth with 
India aflbrds a ainKuIar exemplification of the 
Inapplicability to ail times anti circiimstauces of 
that principle of free trade which advocates the 
unrestricted admission of a cheap article, in place 
of protecting by heavy duties a dearer one of 
home manufacture. It is also a mciaiicholy 
instance of the wrong done to India by the coun¬ 
try on which she had liecome dcfiendent. Tt aas 
stated in evidence, that the cotton and silk goods 
of India up to the jieriod (li^l.ll could lie sold 
for a profit in the j’ritish market, at a price 
from fifty to sixty per cent, lower than those 
fabricated ui England. It consequently became 
necessary to protect the latter by duties of 
seventy ami eighty per cent, on their value or by 
positive prohibition. Had this not been the ease, 
had not siicli prohibitory duties and dccrcen 
existed, the iniils of Paisley and of Manchester would 
have b«n stopped in their outset, and could scarcely 
have been again set in motion even by the power 
of steam. They were created by the socrince of 
the Indian manufactiireM. Had India lieen 
independent, she would have retaliated; would 
have imposed }treventivc duties upon British goods 
and would thus have preserved her own productive 
industry from annihilation. This act of self- 
defence was not permitted her, she was at the 
mercy of the stranger. British good« were forced 
upon her without paying any duty; and the 
foreign manufacturer oiniiloyed tlio arm ol 
political injustice to keep down .'ind ultimately 
strangle a competitor with whom h'* could not 
have contended on <x(ual teriiis." 

These extracts, out of luauy more, have 
been taken from Major B. D. Basu’s Uum nf 
Indian Trade luul Indnsfries. 

These all relate to times past. But, 
though Britain’s present is built on her past, 
it is not necessary to ransack past history 
to show that the British people have not 
dissociated and do not dissociate their politics 
from their busiuese and nee eersa. The 
pireseut Tory Government of Britain, mis¬ 
named ^’National/’ have legislated to impose 
duties or placed an embargo on foreign 
imports in order to ensare the sale of Britash 
goods. Why,tii« White Paper published by the 
British Govemmeat, of which Sir Sainii^ Hoarc 
is a member, contains proposals for safeguaid- 


ing British business with and in India. Is 
not this an example of politico-commercial 
action in relation to India ? Dsire England 
make such proposals to any independent 
country over which she has no political 
power i The Ottawa pact, so far as it relates 
to India, is the result of the use or abuse of 
Pmgland’s political power over India, by which 
India has been made to give preference to 
British goods. 

So far as Indo-British relations arc con¬ 
cerned, we are prepared to keep our politics 
out of business provided England reciprocates 
by refraining from politically inserting in the 
Indian emostitution any provisions for promot¬ 
ing her own business with and in India at nnr 
expense. Would Sir Samuel Hoarc agree ? 

In this and the previous note ■we have 
couimonted on Sir Sarauors speech as cabled 
by Reuter. In the Pree Press cable we find 
the following : 

Mir Bamunl Hoarc concluded that the interfereuct* 
of politic! auB with trade was more harmful than 
anything else and wanted Bombay to end the 
tiresome chapter of politio.-il inierfercnce and 
boycotting. 

When British politicians interfere with 
non-British trade, c. //., Rnssian trade, Irish 
trade, etc., by legislative and other boycott 
in the interests of British trade, it is all right. 
But when non-British politicians and people 
want to protect their own trade against the 
competitioii of British and other foreign 
traders by non-legislative boycott, why, it 
then becomns positively objectionable. 

Political Pickling of Unfouchabidfy 

^\n article published in this issue else¬ 
where shows that to .some extent caste owes 
its long life, strength, sub-divisions, etc., to 
what has been done officially for years. We are 
afraid the British Premier’s communal decision 
together with its amendments by the Poona 
Pact would similarly pickle and preserve nn- 
toiichability. The curse of nntoucfaability has 
lienn disappearing gradually as the result of 
contact with the manners, customs and 
civilization of the West, and because of 
education, the conditions of railway and 
steamer transport, and the efforts of social 
reformers and other causes. But as council 
entry has been made comparatively easy for 
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candidates belonging to castes considered 
"untouchaWe,” '’depressed," "socially back¬ 
ward," etc., and as this advantage would be 
lost by them as soon as they ceased to 
consider themselves and be considered by 
others "untouchable,” "depressed." "socially 
backward," etc., then* would be a tendency 
to maiptuin untouchability. This tendency 
would not be discouraged by oiHcmldoin. 

No class in India can be said to have 
ettectivc political power. But whatever the 
extent, degree or character of the political 
power which Indians have, it is natural for 
all classes and sections of them to desire to 
share it. No class or section can be or should 
be content with the efforts, if any, made b\ 
others to better their condition. Tt is the right 
and duty of all to secure opportunities of 
improving their condition by their own effort.'. 
Hence if is nooessary and proper for persons 
belonging to the so-called "untouchable" or 
"depressed" clas^<'s also to become members 
of the legislatures. But it woidd not be 
good for them to enter the councils as 
"nntouchablc.s” or "depressed" persons. 

Whatever their opponents may say, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Congress have gmit 
tuff lienee in the countr}*. If they consider 
oouncil-entry desirable, at least for those 
classes whom the Poona Pact is intended to 
beneiit, it would bi* bettei*, in our opinion, if 
(longress selected a considerable number of its 
candidates from those classes which arc back¬ 
ward in education, -not because these classes 
are "untouchable" or "depressed” or “socially 
backward," but because they are backward 
in education. If this were done, it would be 
found tliat the object of the Poona Pact 
would be gained without even indirectly 
helping to proloi% the life of “untouchability." 
Educational backwardness is more easily 
remediable than "untouchability." If a man 
becomes a graduate he ceases to be backward 
in education. But if a so-called "untouchable" 
becomes even a D. Sc., unrrasonablt* people 
may oontinne to consider him "untouch¬ 
able,^^ Therefore, it is better for people 
to have representatives of their own 
class because of their .edu<»tional backward¬ 
ness than because of their "untouchability.” 
"Untottclu^bles” may ding to their "nntouch- 
ftbiUty,” b^oanse o^erwiie they may lose 


a comparatively easy means of getting into 
the councils. But the educationally backward 
need not cling to educational backwardness, 
for if they become educationally advanced, 
that itself will help and enable them to enter 
the legislatures. 

Governmenf Communique on Pandit 
Malaviya's Sfafemenf 

Had public opinion been strong in India 
and had the people possessed J>olitical power 
and been «*rcdit«?d by the bureaucracy with 
some intelligence, the Government of India 
would not have published the communique 
it has from Simla on "May ‘J9 in connec¬ 
tion with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya's 
statement alleging police assaults on 
Gongress delegates in Galcutta. "The 
Government of Bengal consider tin* state¬ 
ment as a whole to be a false statement. 

. . . The Government of India after consider¬ 
ing the report of the Ihmgal Govern¬ 
ment fully endorses their conclusions.” 
We have, liowevei*, anived ;it a different 
conclusion after going through the document 
carefully. 1'he admissions made in it 
show that many delegates were roughly 
handled and that they received injuries, 
though the use of force is evplained away 
as having been involved in the discharge 
of theii* dut)' by the ]mUce, and the injiurics 
sire either minimized or said to liavo been 
due to a fall from a prison van. Gui* conclu¬ 
sion is that a public inquiry is necessary to 
find out whether the force used was legally 
justified, what kind and amount of force was 
used, whetlier it could produce the serious 
injuries complained of, etc. As (Jongress has 
never yet been declared unlawfnl, th*' arrest of 
Congress delegates was illegal. 

The enquiry on which the communique 
is mainly based was made by the Commis¬ 
sioner of Police, the very officer whoso' 
administration has been arraigned and whose 
subordinates were alleged to have been the 
guilty party. The Cmnmissioner has, of course, 
derived all his information ^ultimately from 
those subordinates of his whti were alleged to 
have committed the assaults. Thus the same 
party combined in their persons the funotioos 
of the accused, jud^, jniy, witn^wes etc. 

‘wt 
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“Hear tht* other slide" I's a lime-hoaourcd rule 
observed on all occasions where truth has to 
be arrived at judicially. In this case this rule 
was not observed. We do not take it for 
l^nted that the Calcutta police are untruth¬ 
ful ; but neither can Panditji’s informants 
and himself he taken to he untruthful without 
giving them an opportunity to establish the 
correctness of their version of the affair. 

That the Calcutta press made “general 
references to lathi charges^’ but did not 
give details, can be explained by the Press 
Officer’s activities and the elastic but drastic 
press laws. (After writing this Note we find 
several Calcutta dailies give the sanu reason 
in detail-! That “these particular allegations” 
emanated, not from C*alcutta but from llenares, 
was because Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya 
of Renares was the President-elect of the 
last session of the Congress and the most 
outstanding political |»>rsonality not in jail 
at that time. 

It was at about 7 i*. M. that some 
of the arrested delegates are said to 
have “missed their steps in conse(|uence of 
the darkness and fell on the ground” at the 
Lalba?sar lock-up gate. If the place was so 
dark at 7 ]*. M., why was no light 
provided beforehand And could a fall 
from a prison van produce- the serious 
injuries of two delegates described in 
the statement ? In dealing with the third 
allegation, the communifj[ue mentions “a dis¬ 
location of a left shouldcr-hoiie” of one dele¬ 
gate and “’a dislocation of two teeth” of 
another. These were piediiced by the use 
of the legal minimum force ! It is said twice 
that no complaints were made to snperioi 
police officers. Non-co-operators generally 
do not lodge complaints and they also think 
that complaints are futile. And it is possible 
tliat complaints made were not recoiled by 
the police. There is mention of sm h a thing 
in the Statement. 

It is no presumptive proof of the falsity 
of Mr. Malaviya’s staiitment timt no M. L. C. 
drew attention to the alleged assaults in the 
Bengal Council, which was in session till 
April 4 last. Ail complaints are not voiced 
there ; M, L. C.«. know the futility of asking 
(juestions, etc , and the like. None of the 
prisoners referred to in PaaditjPs statement 


came out of jail before the morning, of the 3rd' 
some came out on and after the 4th, and 
hence, even if so inclined, they had hardly 
time to approach the M. L. C s. 

Sfifl Greater Iroubte and Humiliation 
for Chittagong Hindus 

Colleetive fines, curfew orders—-not to 
speak of th<* raids and looting which had 
takeu plaee p»’eviously —have not been con¬ 
sidered sufficient punishment for the Hindus 
of Chit', igong, for the offence of not being 
able to (ell tlie police the whereabouts of a 
few absconding accused. The District 
Magistrate h-is ordered that from June 
20 onwards Hindu jiivcniles of the hhudru- 
hl,- (gentle-folk) class aged 12 to 2.o years 
must always have or carry with them red, 
blue or white identity cards. Detenus in 
home or village domicile will be required to 
carry red cards, suspects blue cards, all 
others white cards and produce them whenever 
ordered by policemen, etc. How very humiliating 
and irritating ! The dispensers of these cards 
will be the all-knowing and absolutely in¬ 
fallible and impeccable police. Blqjidralok 
juveniles, though suspects, are credited 
with sufficient honesty not to manufacture 
white cards and not to dress themselves as 
working men, coolies, peasants, Muslims, 
Eurasians, etc. In fact, there is a Bengal 
Government order that it would be a penal 
ofi'cncc for anybody in Bengal to wear any 
but his usual dress. This order should be 
supplemented by another, namely, that 
Chittagong Hindu juveniles who become 
converts to Muhammadanism, Christianity, 
Sikhism and Buddhism would be legally 
punished. 

Exit Alwar—For How Long ? 

When after the quelling of the Sepoy War 
it was found necessary to pacify and re¬ 
assure the people and princes of India, Queen 
Victoria • issued her famous proclamation, 
which promised among other things : “We 
shall respect the right, dignity and honour 
of native princes as our own.” Ordinarily, 
though not under Regulation or Ordinance 
or Ordinance-law rule, a common person 
is entitled to be heard in self-defence before 
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being punished. The Maharaja of Alwar has 
not becf) dealt with, so far aa is known to 
the public, nndor any Regulation, Ordinance, or 
()r(iiimnce-law. Is his ‘^right, dignity and 
honour” then less than those of common 
IndiaDB that he is alleged to have been asked 
to leave his State within 48 hours without 
being heard in his defence and has been 
practically exiled—for two years or more ? 

These big Maharajas are fond of boasting 
of their sovereign rights ! They will not 
brook paramountcy being vested in the 
proposed Federal Government, over which 
commoners may have iuilucnce ! 

Thei'e are politicoes placed in States like 
Alwar. Why does not Government advise 
and press the ruling princes through thorn to 
govern well and to adopt the modern 
up-to-dat<‘ methods of limited monarchies ? 
Why" ■ is not warning given to them 
in time, when necessary V Is the 
drastic remedy of “abdication” or “exile” 
the only remedy ? 

It is a rather cnrions coincidence that 
hitherto only non-Muslim princes have been 
drastically dealt with. ()f course, there have 
been in the cases of two them rebellions by 
their Maiiammadan subjects. Bnt that is 
only becau.se Muhammadans in Hindu States 
and their co-religionists in British India are 
dynamic ! 

Bahawalpur 

In recent years serious <‘.omplaints have 
been heard against the Muhammadan States 
of Bhopal and Junagarh. Recently 
complaints of alleged arbitrariness, like 
the declaration of the local Hindu 
Sabha and the Hindu Yuvak Sangh as un¬ 
lawful bodies, were ventilated against the 
Bahawalpur Durbar. These have not been 
investigated. And now Thr Dof’ltf Herald 
writes : 

Something like twelve croree of rupees are due 
by Bahawalpur Durbar to the Central Goveriimcnl 
on account of loans and interest incurred for the 
Sutlej Ooloiiization Project. And Bahawalpur 
can’t pay. It thus appears that not only does 
the Judicial system of the State require 
overhauling, but the Finaneial condition is just as 
rotten. There is grave need for drastic measures of 
economy and rutoira in Bahawalpur Srate, and 
one is iocUned to imarine that, if His Higaness 
wjt Bta^ on the' ’wonrite wife” ride ^ the 


picture the Govermuout of India would, long ere 
this, liavc taken such measures as would ensure 
the drastic overhauling of afiairs in the State. 

Hunger-Strike and Death of Political 
Prisoners in the Andamans 

A crowded meeting of the citizcuB of 
C’alcutta was held in the Albert Hall on the 
30th May Iasi under the presidentship of 
Mr. Saiitoah Kumar Basu, the Mayor, to give 
expression to the strong feeling roused by 
Government’s (belated) publication of news 
of the deaths of two political prisoners and* 
the continued hunger-strike of 39 more, to> 
demand an immediate and open cncpiiry into 
the circumstances leading to the hunger- 
strike and the deaths, to strongly protest 
against the re-opening of the Andaman 
r’elliilar jail for the transfer of political 
]>risoners from India in the teeth of vehe¬ 
ment popular feeling and against the recom¬ 
mendations of the Cardew (loinmittcc, and 
to demand the.ir immediate re-transfcr to 
India, '‘so that tlie conditions of jail life may 
be antenable to public influence and may be 
more eCTectively supervised both by the 
Government and the public.” 

Sir N. M. Sircar on Cry of '^British 
Abdication ' 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, Advocate- 
General of Bengal, has been making a few 
telling speeches in London. He was given ten 
minutes to addrc«s a gathering of about 400 
Conservatives. Among other things he told 
them; 

If the White Paper goes through. Array and 
External Aflkirs remain Iteaerved Subjects, untouch¬ 
able by Indian hands. They have no voi<» in the 
progress of Indianizatiou of the Army. About 
Finances, as eighty jier cent oi the Central 
Revenue is eaten up by Army expenditure. Debt 
Service, guaiauteed iiays, pensions and allowances, 
the Finance Minister can pla\ with only the 
balance, *. e., twenty per cent. 

A voice : Is that so ? T don't find t hat in the 
White Paper. 

Chairman : That is quite accurate. 

Aa regards the Services: „ not only recruitment, 
but even transfer of raetibers of the Superior 
Services will be beyond the powei of the Mioisters. 
The Ministors cannot censors p()ri>''-ns who on pape^ 
and in theory are their eervants. 

Is this abdication ? 
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Str Samuel Hoare Again on Pandit 
Malaviya's Statement 

On May 29 in the House* of Commons, 
repl^dng to Mr. 'rom Williams’ request of an 
ene^uiry into the allegations made in Pandit 
Malaviya’s statement and "prosecution of the 
ntterers of untruths,” 

Hir tSamucJ Tloarc saitl ‘ VW have had full 
inquiry. The people, vrhu have made the charges, 
^ are entitled, if they wish, to take the charKCB into 
»,■ eoarts,’’ 

Mr. Tori Williams BUi^j^esiod that us evidence 
fleemed to show that the statements were wholly 
nntme it was the duty of the (lovernmeot of India 
to prosecute T'andit 5raftaii Mohan Malaviya and 
others. 

Sir BauiucI Koai'e “It is quite unnecessary to 
take such steps. I am satisfied, as also thi* 
Government of India, that there is no ground for 
these charges. '—Kenter. 

‘*Full inquiry” indeed! Sir Samuel kuows 
Non-co-operators do not generally take 
Charges into British courts. Fs that the reason 
why ne wants them to take the charges into 
? It is not enough that he and the 
jOttvernment of India are satisfied. They 

always disposed to be satisfied with 

^ their executive and police underlingb 
4o)* He should have the courage to take up 
!^Ddit Madan Mohan Mnlaviva’s challenge 

prosecute him. 

^^mendment of the Calcutta 
hfunicipal Act 

x 

The bill to amend tbt* <laleutta Municipal 
Act, about who.se oiigin and occasion something 
was said in the last issue of this Review has 
two ends in view : first, to deprive all persons 
who have been ("mvicted of political ofibnees 
of their employment in the Calcutta C'orpora- 
tiou : and, secondly, to bring the financial 
aii'airs of the (’orporation completely under 
Government control. On both these parts 
of the bill we have a few words to say. 

If the political clauses of the bill reemve 
the sanction of the legislature it will uot be 
simply the future offenders who will run the 
risk of being penaUzed, but past ones as well, 
for-these ohuses of the ’jplroposed amending 
hew have been given retroi^ective effect from 
h 19S0, Ihat-tk to i-say from the very 


bances. It is superfluous to add that the 
bill does uot aim to bring any other kind of 
offence within its purview however serious 
that may be. The special powers which arc 
sought in this connection apply only to the 
"political offences,” which arc not easy of 
definition cither morally or legally. We do 
not wish to raise here the question of moral 
guilt involved In the so-callcd political 
offences, and shall confine ourselves to 
the obvious remark that under the 
system of government prevailing in India 
they may bo no more than technical and even 
wholly .irtificial offences. The notion of 
political offeueo has no fi.ved character and 
changes from day to day according to the 
convenience of the rulers of the country. 
Actions which are not offences today may 
become offences tomorrow. For instance, 
peaceful picketing which was not regarded as 
an offence two years ago is au offence under 
the existing laws and ordinances. Besides, 
actions which arc considered praiseworthy 
in free countries are offences in India. As 
long as political offences retaui their unstable 
and arbitrary character, it is hardly fair to 
deprive persons of their livelihood on this 
score alone. 

liut leaving aside for the moment the 
question of moral guilt, there are other good 
reasons why political offenders should not 
be dealt with in so summary a fashion. Most 
of the men who wesre convicted for participa¬ 
ting in the civil disobedience movement did 
not take part in the trials out of conscientious 
scruples, it is possible that had they tried 
to defend themselves they could in many 
cases have proved themselves innocent. As 
things are, they were convicted on wholly 
t'.f park evidence. 

The clause of the bill which lays dowu 
that its pro\ision8 will apply only to those 
who have been sentenced to rigorous imprison* 
ment for any period and simple imprisonment 
for terms of six months or more will also, 
in our opinion, involve discrimination and 
injustice. 

It is of course true that Government 
may, if they so wish, »empt any pm^n 
from the operations of ^ese dauses. Bat 
jastice mid hyowr ar« quite difEsreat things, 
and thei^e oan’be m daidrt liM 






'ol the bill will result in serious encroachments 
on the autonomous powers of the Corporation, 
which is not honourable to that great corpo¬ 
rate body. 

The financial powers claimed by Govern¬ 
ment in the second part of this bill on behalf 
of themselves or their agents are more 
arbitrary still, ft seeks to make the Govern¬ 
ment auditor the supreme arbiter of the 
Hnancial aflairs of the Corporation, and by 
introducing a system of surcharges to make 
’ the powers of this functionary absolutely 
supreme. Tf this part of tJie ]>roposed bill 
passes into law, the whole machinery' of 
’'‘the technical spending departments 
. of the Calcutta Corporation will break 
down. Section 14 will remain a dead letter 
and a mockery. Section 1-1 has rightly been 
termed the keystone of the self-government 
fabric of Sir Surendranath^s Municipal 
VVet. It defines the fiscal autonomy of 
^ho Corporation in I'ogard to improvement 
^vorks. It limits the self-governing powers 
’ of that body to an CNpendituro up to Rs. 2^/2 
lakhs. Jt is because this section has been 
put into real practice in the interests of the 
ratepayers of Calcutta that the Government 
has become restive and has come forward 
with a measure which seeks to make it 
inoperative and useless. 


The autocracy of the Government auditor 
Nvill bring the spending departments to a 
standstill. Tt will demolish discipline, 
encourage insubordination and the 
flouting of the orders of the (Committees 
Sind the Corporation by officers 
and beads of departments. If an 
offif^r is asked to formulate a project for 
improvement works (under Rs. 21/* lakhs) he 
may refuse to do it until the approval of the 
Government auditor is obtained beforehand. 
Kven if a departmental proposal for new 
worbis is passed through committees and the 
ktion, the heaif of the department 
with the work may refuse to have 
iiing to do wi& the supervision and 
eiecation of the work until the permission 
of th^ ,Governm!(mt anditor is obtained for 
, f^ .sallowanGC 





under any of the engineering depart¬ 
ments can be done for fear of tin 
auditor. 

Every Vturk of improvement in the spheres 
of water supply, drainage and couservaiu^, 
roads, lightins', transport, can be called part of 
one big schem- or other (of the value of over 
Rs. 2ia lakhs) v.liloh have had the approval of 
Goveruinent or wiiieh are awaiting approval 
under section^ 1 1 Therefore, all works 
however small in Mil m will have to be sent 
to Government for !iii[)Poval with consequent 
delays and postponeinoniq. 

(1) 7T7//('r Woyh'is. Vny new pipe-laying 
programme for introductmn or augmentarion 
of water supply in any an :i nf Calcutta, may 
be said to be part of the. \iM ieus b^ water 
supply scheme.^ already i-.in-i. d out unde^. 
section 14 and cannot thoreton- lie taken . iii 
hand until Government approviil is obtained 
again under section 14. The mi rent Woflas 
entailing fresh expenditure oi lunney fcu> 
I’omplction will have to be stOinicd pending' 
auditor's approval. The approval inay depei». 
on th(‘ nationality and credentiidii nf 
makers supplying the pipes. 

(2) latlo -in relation to replaceincul 
engines and pumps. 

(3) DiUo —if any power unit is electrified 

and electricity not taken from the 0. ^',E. S. 
Corporation. g 

(4) Ih‘Cihnuji‘ —same as (8) Diiiatjaiw*** 
pumps and as (2) for replacements. ' 

(5) No works in connection with draibwH 

outfall, r. (f., repair or remodelling of 
sewers and channels —although 
necessary' -can be done without the b|kihm|| 
permission of the auditor—as the main ott^ra 
scheme has been awaiting Govenin^m 
sanction for the last three years. ; '/tf 

(6) No internal drainage works can bd 
undertaken for reasons as in (fi) and (I).- j 

(7) ('tntsprmncn —No m/iutryin/ arrange^ 
iiients regarding purchase of carts and 

for replacement and no new requirements cau * 
made—as tbe Rs. fi lakhsj«heme of medumusil^- 
transport (althot^ apjp#ved by Govofa: 
cannot be undartaJ^n tor, want of fimds.- 

(8) NpjNf^bieamen^ 
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rails will lu* 'p^jssible afli-r the 
ffipiticrutidi) Subpriio i^ Hdiit; to Govcrumeat for 
approval utuler Sfc. 11- hVory itorn 

will hav(* to i)«‘ approvod *liy Oovci-nniont 
Ttesiilt- —deadlock. 

Hniiil' Iv’oruiUiical nii tlo- road 

imp»*ovoraenlh ami mainteniinei' wii! havt* to 
be severali\ sej.t to Goverrime'if mi approval, 
and if retiised, will hav»* to pi)‘,;[ioi)ed 

(10) >ifrnl Ltif/t/tfti; < i>ii\I'rsiMii of 
iaiiips to electrieitv althon^li allowed in the (la** 
Agreement inav ))e n fn-i d !iv Oovernmcnt 
unless the euri'i nt is taKee fimn Ih** < . 10. 8. 
Oorporati* n. Iiupeoveme'd uikI eeonornv tlinn 
go ovi'rbiaid. 

(11) ' U( .>ig:i!it/ittioi( •antxif 
be. nudertaken in purl'- (hecause .i •■())n[irehen- 
sive scLeine ina\ be withheld In (tovmrninrnl. 
or even it approved eould net be earned 
ont for wa.it of finids' Result - crippling of 
prodnetive ]i<n\er and eeotumiy. 

(I'i) S/ntr- - I'.very item of engineering 
stores is :i part of one or other proje<*t 
(approved under vS(*(', 14. Fiesh saiietion will 
l^lherel’tire be ie<nured. 1'he auditor may 
invokr* See. 1 i i-veiy time to cloak bis 
disappioval ol indigenous goods bought or ol 
goods uuouifm-tared in < Corporation noiksiioj).-.. 

A New W’V/v oi Itnposwff o 'hix 

In the Fore.st Arbiiiuistration Repoil for 
wu liiid 


i'he assegsmeat of fisheries in the forest area 
ol the Siin(l.'>rh.sns wjs started in the district of 
Kliuhia fioin the 17ih >fovembcr Wlil in tho shape 
oi levvini' a tol) eti hosta. The toll is beiti" 
eolJeensi ihrntu'h the aefac.v of the Koresi. Depsrt- 
meni. I’ii« ruvenuo fro n this source amoeated to 
Ks, during the jeiu. 

This is taAing the poor, illiterate li.shoniien, 
belonging inostlv to the dt'pte.'.sed e>las.se», 
without either legislating or consulting the 
Bengal LegishitiAc (Council, In a ft‘i’years, 
this will peihaps be cited as .a premh nt for 
tii-viiio the pof>r boatmen in iho interest of 
Revenu*-. and we hojK, not in the interest of 
raihvavr, 

J. M D 


I’HE (lOl.Ol’RKD FROX'riSriECK 

'i'hc subp'cL oJ tin. eoloiired frouti-piece 
(Lnkshiuaii and Snrpauaklu by R.iingopai 
Vijayabargiyii) is taken from the Huiuayaua. 
Siirparnakhii. the sisti-r oi llavana. while 
waiuleiiug in the Daiidaka forest, met 
Lnkshman and ollered her love to him. She, 
iiowever, met with a very hnmiliatiiig vebutl 
Tliis led to thu develiipni'-iit which resulted 
ill tio- war bctwceii Ruioa and UaAana 
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